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That  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  viz:  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance, 
must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth. — Penn. 
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STEPS  OF  PKOORESS  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


ENGLAND  is  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her 
induslries.  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  are  doing  in  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  better  work  than 
she  can  do,  and  she  is  fast  losing  the  promi- 
nent place  she  has  heretofore  held  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  This  is  especially  true  in 
respect  to  that  class  of  mdustries  which  re- 
quire a  large  proportion  of  skilled  labor,  as 
the  industries  of  iron,  steel,  cloth,  silk,  tools, 
watches,  machines.  But  the  English  are  not 
a  people  to  lose  their  trade  without  a  strug- 
gle, to  be  easily  pushed  into  the  background 
in  a  race  for  commercial  supremacy ;  and 
hence  the  earnest  inquiry  that  is  being  every- 
where made  to  ascertain  the  causes  that  have 
produced  Che  depression,  have  closed  markets, 
and  stopped  mills,  furnaces,  and  factories. 

A  sensible  look  on  the  subject,  entitled 
"  Apprenticeship  Schools  in  France,"  by 
Professor  SiK'snus  Thompson,  has  lately  been 
brought  out  in  I^ndon.  Prof.  Thompson 
thinks  that  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  de- 
pression in  trade  now  prevailing  in  England 
is  the  lack  of  technical  education,  is  because 
"our  workmen  are  so  ignorant."  The  train- 
ing of  apprentices,  he  says,  is  in  no  way  cal- 
culated lo  make  skilled  artisans,  and  puts  his 
case  strongly  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  dillicully  that  besets  the  training  of  appren- 
tices in  England  is  that  ihey  enter  the  workhhnp 
either  too  earij'  or  loo  late.  Those  who  enter  early 
ire  badly  inslructed  in  elemenlary  knowledge  to 
begin  with.  Perhaps  they  can  neither  read  nor 
write  wilh  facility.    They  certainly  are  deficient  in  a 


knowledge  of  common  things,  e>en  of  the  simplest 
scientific  facts.  Their  inlrlligence  is  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, and  when  they  are  set  (o  work  they  learn  to  go 
.through  their  task  as  a  mechanical  effort.  Their  em- 
ployer,  who  is  probably  a  non-working  capitalist, 
does  not  leach  them  the  ru<iiinents,  much  less  the 
technical  and  scientific  principles,  of  their  trade. 
The  foreman  has  no  time  to  leach  Ihein,  even  if  he 
had  the  capacity ;  being  foreman,  not  fo  much  on  ac- 
count of  superior  skill,  as  because  he  makes  a  good 
task-tnaster.  "T'he  hands  employed  have  their  own 
work  to  execute.  There  is  none  to  train  the  appren- 
tice. He  is  the  common  drudge,  set  to  execute  all 
kinds  of  miscellaneous  jobs.  There  being  no  sys* 
tematic  gradation  in  Ihe  difficulty  of  the  exercises 
given  him, more  than  half  his  hour^  are  purely  wasted, 
and  the  other  half  spent  largely  on  work  un suited 
to  his  capacity.  What  wonder  that  an  apprentice- 
ship of  even  four  or  five,  or  six  years,  fails  lu  make 
of  him  anything  but  a  bad,  unintelligent,  unskillful 
machine,  ready  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  a  Union 
that  will  at  least  promise  him  that  he  shall  be  no 
worse  off  than  the  the  mass  of  his  fellows! 

We  wish  this  picture  was  true  only  in  Eng- 
land. 

Prof.  Thompson  sees  that  a  foundation 
for  the  revival  of  trade  mtist  be  laid  in  a  sys- 
tem of  industrial  education,  and  lie  takes  as 
models  the  apprenticeship  schools  of  France. 
He  describes  four  plans  that  have  been 
tried;  first,  "school  in  the  workshop;" 
second,  "workshop  in  tlie  school;"  third, 
"school  and  workshop  side  by  side;"  antl 
fourth,  "half  time  schools"  or  half  the  time 
at  school  and  half  the  time  al  work.  As  an 
example  of  the  ArsI  plan,  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  establishment  of  MM.  Chaix  et  Cie., 
printers.     He  says  : 
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The  school  has*bcen  in  existence  seventeen  years ; 
it  has  supplied  nearly  a  hundred  able  workmen  to  the 
firm,  and  the  few  who  have  gone  out  to  find  work 
elsewhere  hold  good  situations.     The  pupils  who  en- 
ter the  establishment  are  bound  as  apprentices  for  four 
years,  the  formal  contract  including  a  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  find  a  place  for  the  ap- 
prentice when  his  time  is  out.     They  are  grouped  in 
two  sets,  the  compositors  and  the  printers.     The  ap- 
prentice printers  work  at  the  machines,  under -the  sup- 
erintendence of  competent  foremen ;  the  apprentice 
compositors  are  employed  in  a  composing  room  sepa- 
rate from,  but  overlooking,  the  great  atelier  of  the  es- 
tablishment, whence    they  look  down  on   the  busy 
work  of  the  shop,  the  machinery,  the  presses.    At  the 
other  end  of  the  long  room  stands  a  bust  of  the  late 
M.  Napoleon  Chaix,  the  founder  of  the  house,  and 
overhead  the  golden  words,  "  La  Maison  pour  cha- 
cun ;  tons  pour  la  Maison,*'  glitter  along  a  crossbeam 
of  the  ceiling.      Hard  by  is  a  neat  school-room,  cap- 
able of  seating  the  thirty  or  forty  apprentices,  and  in 
which  they  spend  two  hours  every  day  in  regular  les- 
sons.    There  are  three  courses  of  study;  an  elemen- 
tary course  for  those  whose   previous   education    is 
incomplete;     a    technical    course    on     typography, 
including   grammar,   writing,   and   composition,  the 
reading  and  correction  of  proofs,  the  study  of  differ- 
ent founts  of  type,  engraving  on  wood  and  steel. 
This  course  also  includes  the  reading  and  "  composi- 
tion" of    Latin    and    Greek,   without    any    attempt 
to   teach    grammar     or    translation    of    those    lan- 
guages, and  of  German  and  English,  in  wluch  gram- 
matical lessons  and  exercises  for  translation  are  also 
given.     Lastly,  there  is  a  supplementary  course  on 
some  outlying  subjects,  the  history  of  printing,  me- 
chanics and  physics,  elementary  lessons  on  economics, 
and    a  few   notions   of    applied   chemistry,  dealing 
chiefly  with  such  matters  as  soda,  carbon,  turpentine, 
oils,  and  acids.     Each  apprentice,  every  time  he  en- 
ters the  school-room,  receives,  if  punctual,  a  penny 
(ten  centimes). 

The  readers  of  The  Journal  are  not  un- 
familiar with  the  EcoU  Municipale  (T  Appren- 
tis.  Rue  de  la  Villette,  Paris;  but  as  an 
example  of  a  school  and  a  workshop  side, 
Professor  Thompson  thus  speaks  of  it : 

This  school  differs  from  the  Ecole  Communale 
of  the  Rue  Tournefort  in  several  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  the  "apprentices"  are  older,  none  being 
admitted  under  thirteen  nor  over  sixteen,  and  those 
who  have  not  already  attained  the  certificate  attesting 
that  they  have  completed  their  elementary  education, 
ate  admitted  only  after  an  examination  of  about  an 
equal  standard  of  difficulty.  Secondly,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  time  is  given  to  the  workshops,  which 
here  are  also  more  extensive  and  complete.  Though 
there  is  no  contract  of  apprenticeship,  the  course  of 
training,  instead  of  being  merely  preparatory,  is  a  real 
three  years'  mitiation  into  the  handicraft  taught ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  on  leaving  the  school  step  at 
once  into  the  ranks  of  able  workmen.  The  education 
of  the  school-rooms,  being  disembarrassed  of  the 
dead  weight  of  elementary  studies,  is  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  specialized  in  the  direction  of  technical 
subjects,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained. 

The  premises  of  the  school,  situated  at  No.  60, 
Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  were  formerly  occupied  by  a 
manufacturer  of  aneroid  barometers  as  a  factory.  The 
school-rooms  have  been  added  in  an  adjacent  block, 
and  additional  workshops  are  at  present  being  erected. 


Including  the  central  playground,  the  premises  cover 
four  thousand  square  yards.  As  in  all  the  municipal 
schools  of  Paris,  the  education  is  entirely  grituitous. 
The  pupils  have  not  even  to  pay  for  their  tools, 
which  remain  the  property  of  the  school,  unless,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  pupil  himself  buys  them  on 
leaving.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apprentices  are  not 
paid  beyond  a  trifling  gratification  of  a  few  pence,  be- 
stowed fortnightly  and  always  in  proportion  to  the 
satisfaction  given  by  the  pupil's  work  and  conduct, 
and  of  which  half  is  always  retained  in  the  savings 
bank  of  the  school. 

The  trades  in  which  direct  instruction  is  thus  given 
are  six  in  number,  viz. :  carpenter,  wood-turner,  pat- 
tern-maker, smith,  fitter,  and  metal-turner.  An 
extensive  workshop  for  locksmiths  has  been  opened 
during  the  present  year,  also  a  workshop  for  makers 
of  philosophical  instruments,  or  instruments  de  pri- 
cision. 

An  apprentice  who  enters  the  school  spends  at  first 
only  five  hours  and  a-half  per  diem  in  the  shops ;  and 
during  his  first  year  follows  a  fixed  system  of  rotation, 
first  in  the  workshop  for  wood,  then  in  the  workshop  for 
metal.  After  trying  his  hand  at  carpentry  for  say  six 
weeks,  he  will  spend  a  couple  of  montt^  in  filing  and 
chipping ;  after  that  proceed  to  wood-turning,  and  so 
make  the  round  of  the  various  occupations  in  a  pre- 
liminary way,  picking  up  a  general  acquaintance  with 
all  of  them,  and  executing  under  careful  direction  a 
course  of  preliminary  exercises  in  each.  His  first 
year  over,  he  makes  his  choice,  and  settles  dowtt  to 
steady  work  at  one  department,  his  hand  and  head 
being  alike  benefited  by  the  variety  of  experience  he 
has  seen.  Henceforth,  the  work  which  he  executes 
will  possess  some  intrinsic  worth  apart  from  the  value 
it  has  had  as  a  means  of  training  him  in  its  execu- 
tion :  henceforth,  too,  he  spends  a  larger  proportion 
of  his  time  in  the  workshops.  Apprentices  of  the  third 
year  give  seven  and  a-half  hours  to  the  shops — three 
hours  to  studies,  geneial  and  technical. 

Prof  Thompson  quotes  from  M.  Gr^ard, 
the  General  Inspector  of  schools  in  Paris,  the 
following  rules  concerning  industrial  schools, 
as  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  Paris : 

No  premature  admission ;  the  physical  strength  no 
less  than  the  intellect  of  the  child  not  admitting  be- 
fore a  certain  age  of  the  serious  education  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

No  too  considerable  agglomeration  of  pupils,  no- 
thing being  more  demoralizing. 

No  rapid  specialization ;  the  hand  and  the  mind 
alike  deriving  unmixed  gain  from  the  generality  of 
exercise. 

No  school  fees,  the  institution  being  designed  for 
the  poorest  classes ;  but  no  board  or  lodging  provided, 
as  the  family  ought  to  keep  charge  and  have  the 
honor  of  following  the  education  of  the  child. 

No  exercises  prolonged  until  body  or  mind  are 
fatigued ;  variety  of  exercises  being  one  of  the  con- 
ditions indispensable  for  the  well-balanced  develop- 
ment of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers 
of  the  apprentice. 

No  theoretical  scientific  teaching;  since  the  educa- 
tion of  an  apprenticeship  school  ought,  if  it  is  to  be 
fruitful,  to  take  as  its  point  of  departure  not  theories 
but  facts,  and  ought  to  deal  with  those  theories  only 
whose  practical  application  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  London  Educational  Times^  from 
which  we  have  taken  the  preceding  extracts,  in 
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WHAT  IS  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING? 


commending  Prof.  Thompson's  books,  has  the 

following  paragraph    on   apprenticeship    in 

general : 

We  must  remember  that  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship is  dead,  never  to  be  revived.  Formerly  the 
apprentice  was  domesticated  with  his  master,  learned 
his  trade  from  him  step  by  step,  imbibed  his  zeal  for 
good  and  horiest  work,  received  little  by  little  the  se- 
crets of  the  guild,  and  so  became,  before  his  seven  years 
were  out,  a  complete  master  workman  in  all  the 
branches  of  his  mystery.  What  is  he  now  ?  The  master 
has  become  a  capitalist,  who  does  not  know,  and  per- 
haps never  sees,  his  workmen  :  the  apprentice  in  many 
departments  of  trade  has  become  merely  the  boy 
worker,  wh*  has  less  wages  than  his  fellows,  and 
that  is  all ;  it  is  no  one's  business  to  instruct  him  ;  he 
picks  up  bits  of  his  trade  piecemeal  ;  learns  to  do  one 
thing  mechanically;  becomes,  like  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  good  Englishmen  whom  our 
stupidity,  folly,  and  criminal  neglect  have  allowed 
thus  to  be  wasted,  a  mere  machine,  who  can  do  one 
thing  with  something  like  the  regularity  of  a  machine 
— carve'  a  leg  for  a  table,  make  the  head  of  a  screw, 
or  sharpen  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  important 
question  is  how  to  get  out  of  this  vicious  groove  ? 

What  is  said  in  this  extract  is  not  more  true 
in  England  than  in  America,  and  if  the  sys- 
tem is  destroying  her  industries,  it  will  in  the 
end  surely  destroy  ours.  The  extent  of  our 
unoccupied  country,  the  wealth  of  our  soil, 
the  diversified  employments  of  our  people,  may 
delay  the  fatal  blow ;  but  come  it  will,  unless 
we  in  good  time  provide  means  to  prevent  it. 
Industrial  schools  are  now  a  want  of  the 
times ;  they  will  soon  become  a  necessity. 


WHAT  IS  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING? 


W.  S.  GOODNOUGH.* 

IT  is  generally  conceded  that  drawing  should 
be  taught  in  our  schools,  and  this  opinion 
has  been  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  the 
advocates  of  tlie  subject  have  claimed  that  it 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  industrial 
pursuits  The  friends  of  industrial  education 
admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  foundation  studies 
in  such  instruction,  and  if  we  cannot  at  once 
have  technical  or  industrial  schools,  we  can 
at  least  have  industrial  drawing  in  all  of  our 
schools. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  in- 
dustrial drawing?  Briefly;  industrial  draw- 
ing embraces  those  departments  of  drawing, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 
correct  representation,  construction,  or  dec- 
oration of  any  object  or  structure.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  departments :  Free  hand 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  and  decorative 
design. 

♦Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Free-hand  drawing  gives  training  to  the 
hand  and  eye,  and  enables  the  pupil  to  sketch 
readily  and  rapidly  the  form  of  any  object  or 
structure.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  pictorial 
department.  It  is  the  hand  training  subject. 
Without  it,  nothing  can  be  done  in  decora- 
tive designs.  By  its  means  the  lecturer  or 
teacher  can  economize  time,  and  present  his 
ideas  more  clearly.  He  can  supplement  and 
vitalize  his  description  by  a  picture  of  the 
thing  itself.  The  student  can  note  his  re- 
searches in  botany,  physiology,  physics,  and 
other  descriptive  studies.  The  traveler  can 
record  the  scenes  he  meets.  The  manufac- 
turer or  workman  can  increase  his  custom  by 
being  able  to  submit  to  his  patrons  a  sketch 
of  the  thing  to  be  made.  The  inventor  can 
carry  away  a  picture  of  an  object  he  thinks 
he  can  improve,  and  can  make  many  of  his 
mistakes  on  paper  instead  of  in  his  model. 
It  teaches  one  to  see  as  he  never  saw  before. 
It  lays  the  foundation  for  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor. 

These  things  and  many  more  indicate  the 
application  of  this  department.  Yet  it  could 
not  be  called  Industrial  Drawing.  The  stu- 
dent has  learned  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
design,  of  the  use  of  instruments,  nor  how  to 
make  or  even  read  a  working  drawing — the 
kind  necessary  for  the  construction  of  ob- 
jects. It  is  true  that  the  workman  should  by 
all  means  have  the  knowledge  gained  in  this 
department  of  study,  and  yet  he  has  learned 
nothing  whatever  of  that  kind  of  drawing 
which  he  wishes  to  use  directly  in  his  daily 
work. 

Let  us  note  the  subjects  embraced  under 
the  head  of  Free-hand  Drawing,  as  arranged 
in  a  course  of  study  for  graded  public 
schools.  They  are  as  follows:  i.  Flat  copy 
work,  or  drawing  from  blackboard,  books, 
or  plates,  geometric  or  abstract  lines  and 
forms,  standard  pieces  of  ornaments,  animal 
forms,  foliage,  the  human  figure  and  its 
parts.  2.  Dictation  drawing,  or  drawing 
from  an  oral  or  written  description.  3.  Mem- 
ory drawing,  of  geometrical,  natural  and 
historical  forms.  4.  Model  and  object 
drawing,  or  drawing  of  simple  geometrical 
forms  from  the  object,  such  as  cylinders, 
cones,  vases,  cubes,  prisms,  pyramids,  etc., 
groups  of  two  or  more  objects,  common 
things,  such  as  buckets,  tin,  or  crockery 
ware,  tables,  chairs,  etc.;  natural  forms,  as 
apples,  potatoes,  squashes,  etc.,  sprigs  of 
foliage,  flowers  and  plants  from  nature,  and 
finally,  in  High  Schools,  plaster  casts  of  orna- 
ment, architectural  and  animal  forms,  and  the 
human  figure. 
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Flat  copy  work  would  extend  over  the  en- 
tire course,  from  the  lowest  primary  into  the 
high  school.  Dictation  drawing  is  taught 
mainly  in  primary  grades;  memory  drawing, 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  all  grades ;  model 
drawing  from  the  fifth  school  year  through 
the  high  school.  All  drawing  below  the 
high  school  is  in  outline ;  advanced  classes  in 
the  high  school  work  in  light  and  shade, 
using  asmedia.  charcoal,  the  stump,  the 
brush  (with  India  ink  or  sepia),  and  crayon 
point. 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  sketch  of  the  free- 
hand department  of  industrial  drawing,  yet 
many  proceed  as  if  it  were  enough  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  pupils,  books  labeled  **  Free- 
hand Drawing/^  and  merely  require  them  to 
execute  the  copies  therein.  A  system  of  in- 
dustrial drawing  embraces  more  than  what  is 
included  in  freehand  drawing,  and  a  set  of 
books  providing  only  for  freehand  flat  copy 
work,  falls  far  short  of  what  should  be  de- 
manded. Flat  copy  work  is  valuable  mainly 
as  a  means  of  teaching  the  first  principles, 
leading  towards  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand, 
carrying  the  pupil  on  step  by  step,  so  that  the 
object  drawing  may  not  present  too  many 
difficulties.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  one  of  the  chief  ends  sought  is 
to  enable  pupils  to  sketch  easily,  quickly  and 
correctly,  anything  placed  before  them ;  and 
no  amount  of  drawing  from  the  flat  will  en- 
able one  to  draw  from  the  object,  without 
special  instruction  and  some  knowledge  of 
perspective  rules.  Only  enough  of  the  former 
should  be  taken  to  prepare  well  for  the  latter. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  the  second  depart- 
ment of  our  subject  to  be  mentioned.  The 
subjects  that  may  be  taught  in  public  schools 
are,  geometrical,  projection  and  perspective 
drawing,  and  something  of  architectural  and 
machine  drawing.  The  implements  necessary 
are  a  rule  with  an  accurate  scale,  and  draw- 
ing compass.  For  advanced  work  in  high 
schools,  pupils  ought  to  use  drawing  boards, 
T  squares,  and  set  squares.  Geometrical 
drawing  is  the  alphabet  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing.  It  teaches  exact  mechanical  methods  of 
dividing  lines,  constructing  various  angles, 
polygons,  etc.  For  example,  to  construct  a 
regular  heptagon  having  a  base  one  inch  in 
length,  or  to  construct  an  oblong  having  a 
given  diagonal  and  side. 

Projection  drawing  is  the  representation  of 
objects  by  plans,  elevations,  and  sections.  No 
other  subject  is  of  greater  practical  signifi- 
cance. It  is  the  kind  of  drawing  made  for 
mechanics  to  work  from,  referred  to  when  we 
say,  "  He  cannot  even  read  a  drawing." 


We  often  hear  arguments  substantially  as 
follows:  **  Drawing  is  of  value  as  a  school 
study  because  hardly  any  object  is  constructed 
without  drawings.  It  ought  to  be  taught,  be- 
cause our  workmen  would  do  more  intelligent 
work  and  prevent  much  wa.ste  of  material  if 
they  could  read  and  make  working  drawings." 
Nevertheless  this  very  subject,  Projection 
Drawing,  the  only  one  which  will  meet  this 
want,  is  the  one  least  known  and  taught  in 
the  schools.  This  happens,  perhaps,  because 
there  is  so  little  published  which  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  pupils  in  grammar  and  high 
schools,  and  so  many  teachers  pf  drawing 
have  no  knowledge  of  it  themselves.  In  this 
study  pupils  first  learn  to  draw  to  scale,  and 
in  plan  and  elevation,  in  simple  positions, 
the  cube,  rectangular  prism,  cylinder,  cone, 
and  other  geometric  objects.  He  can  then 
take  two  or  more  objects  arranged  in  simple 
positions,  as  a  rectangular  prism  on  its  side 
with  a  cube  upon  it,  or  a  rectangular  prism 
on  its  side  with  a  triangular  prism  upon  it 
with  a  cube  and  square  pyramid  at  the  end, 
giving  the  form  of  a  church  with  a  steeple. 
Next,  common  objects  might  be  taken,  as  a 
box,  picture  frame,  table  drawer,  desk,  etc. 
The  pupil  should  measure  the  object,  work  to 
scale,  and  show  all  details  necessary  for  the 
workman  to  construct  it. 

Mechanical  Perspective  teaches  pupils  me- 
chanical methods  of  making  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, and  fixes  more  firmly  the  principles 
underlying  freehand  perspective  or  Model 
and  Object  Drawing. 

The  subjects  of  Architecture  and  Machine 
drawing  are  too  extended  to  go  into  very 
fully  in  a  public  school  course,  with  the  limited 
time  at  command,  seldom  exceeding  two 
hours  a  week.  They  can  only  be  taken  in 
the  high  school.  In  Architectural  work  the 
most  practical  method  that  can  be  taken  is 
to  teach  pupils  to  make  plans  and  elevations 
of  buildings,  particularly  to  plan  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms,  learn  the  proper  dimensions, 
etc.  Next,  pupils  would  learn  to  represent 
different  joints  used  in  framing,  and  to  de- 
sign various  details,  as  window  caps,  cor- 
nices, brackets,  etc.  Finally,  such  problems 
as  the  following  would  be  practical : — Given 
a  lot  of  land,  forty  feet  front  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  to  design  plans  and  eleva- 
tions for  a  brick  house  of  moderate  cost,  con- 
taining parlor,  dining  room,  study,  kitchen, 
bath-room,  and  at  least  two  chambers,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  closets. 

In  Machine  Drawing,  pupils  would  learn 
different  methods  of  representing  screws  of 
V  and  square  thread,  bolts,  nuts,  the  parts  of 
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an  engine,  as  fly  wheel,  pillow  block,  con- 
necting and  eccentric  rods,  stub-end,  etc; 
and  finally  plans,  and  elevations  of  perhaps 
a  stationary  engine.  The  architectural  and 
machine  drawings  should  be  lined  in  with 
India  ink  and  ruling  pen.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails might  be  drawn  in  perspective. 

There  is  no  need  of  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance of  Mechanical  Drawing.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  vital  parts  of  any 
system  of  industrial  drawing.  It  will  do 
more  to  turn  the  attention  of  boys  to  me- 
chanical pursuits  than  any  other  study  they 
pursue ;  and  it  is  conceded  that  something 
should  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  arti- 
cle on  Industrial  Education  in  the  March 
number  of  The  Journal^  elaborates  this  point. 

Machine  drawing  might  be  omitted  by  the 
girls  ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  of  value  to  them 
when  older,  to  know  something  of  how  to 
plan  their  houses,  or  to  know  how  to  make 
working  drawings  for  any  article  they  want 
made. 

Mechanical  drawing  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  freehand  drawing,  from  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year  up  through  the  high  school. 

The  department  of  Decorative  Design, 
though  the  last  to  be  noticed,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  least  important.  It  is,  however, 
less  a  distinct  department  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  requires,  to  some  extent,  a 
knowledge  of  both  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing.  On  account  of  its  scope  and  its 
educational  value  as  one  of  the  few  studies 
exercising  to  any  extent  the  inventive  facul- 
ties, it  should  be  studied  throughout  the 
course,  from  the  lowest  primary  through  the 
high  school.  The  need  of  this  study  is  ap- 
parent, when  it  is  known  that  we  import 
annually  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
that  receive  most  of  their  value  from  the  art 
or  design  that  is  bestowed  on  them,  and 
export  almost  none.  Nearly  everything  that 
can  be  looked  upon  is  decorated,  and  owes 
not  a  little  of  its  value  to  this  decoration. 
European  nations,  recognizing  this  long  ago, 
provide  instruction  in  this  subject.  Until 
recently,  it  has  been  our  custom  to  let  such 
matters  take  care  of  themselves. 

Pupils  begin  to  design  by  making  variations 
of  simple  geometrical  forms.  Next  they 
repeat  these  horizontally  or  vertically,  form- 
ing borders ;  then  repeat  them  in  all  direc- 
tions forming  all-over  patterns  for  flat  sur- 
faces. Next,  various  details  are  given  which 
are  to  be  arranged  to  fill  given  geometric 
spaces,'  and  pupils  are  taught  to  convention- 
alize natural  forms  and  use  them  as  details 
for  their  designs.     By  the  sixth  or  seventh 


school  year,  pupils  make  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  some  article,  or  design  the 
article  itself;  such  as  oil-cloth,  tile  flooring, 
china  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  book  covers, 
wall  paper,  lace,  and  other  articles.  These 
designs  may  be  worked  in  pencil  or  ink. 

In  the  high  school,  plants  might  be  brought 
in  and  analyzed  to  discover  the  ornamental 
details  that  may  be  useful  in  design,  and  the 
designs  should  be  made  in  water  color,  and 
represent  the  actual  thing  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Instruction  should  be  given  pointing  out 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  historical 
styles  of  ornament,  that  pupils  may  learn  to^ 
distinguish  forms  as  belonging  to  the  Egypt- 
ian, Greek,  Roman, "  Moresque,  or  other 
styles.  Having  this  knowledge,  they  will 
not  mix  indiscriminately  in  one  design  a 
medley  of  forms  from  three  or  four  different 
styUs  of  ornament. 

Throughout,  great  eff'ort  should  be  made, 
not  only  to  have  designs  produced  that  are 
both  original  and  beautiful,  but  to  inculcate 
principles  of  good  taste  and  of  good  design. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  system  of  industrial 
drawing  for  graded  public  schools  embraces  a 
great  deal ;  yet  when  we  remember  that  the 
pupil  is  supposed  to  devote  from  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  per  week,  from  the  lowest 
primary  through  the  high  school,  for  twelve 
years,  a  great  deal  must  be  provided.  If. 
pupils  are  confined  to  one  or  two  subjects 
through  all  this  time  they  are  wasting  a  large 
amount  of  time,  and  omitting  much  that  is  of 
the  greatest  value.  What  has  been  presented 
embodies  what  is  being  done  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  coyntry  where  drawing  is  well 
taught,  and  is  based  on  the  best  and  most 
essential  features  of  European  systems  of 
acknowledged  merit.  Possibly  in  a  future 
article  we  will  state  how  such  a  system  may 
be  introduced  and  carried  out  successfully  in 
a  city  having  from  ten  to'  many  hundreds  of 
teachers. 


On  His  Blindness. 


When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  NIaker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  ?'* 
I  fondly  ask  :  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

—Afilicn. 
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NOTES  ON   SPELLING   REFORM. 


W.  G.  WARING. 

IT  seems  that  English  is  not  the  worst  spelled 
of  languages,  after  all.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  English  Spelling  Reform  Association, 
in  London,  the  chairman,  Dr.  E.  B.  Tyler, 
who  lived  some  time  in  Thibet— the  country 
of  the  Grand  Lama — gave  examples  of  the 
extreme  reduction  which  words  have  suffered 
in  that  language.  They  use  the  alphabet  of 
the  Sanscrit,  which  was  more  perfectly  pho- 
netic, originally,  than  any  other  known,  as 
it  provided  marks  for  even  mere  shades  or 
glides  of  sound.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  it 
was  applied  phonetically  to  Thibetan;  but, 
if  so,  pronunciation  has  strayed  away  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  from  what  it  must  have 
been  then.  For  instance  the  word  s-g-r  o-l-m-a 
(so  spelled)  must  be  pronounced  dolma. 
M-c-h-o-d-r  t-e-n  is  choden,  and  the  name  of 
the  province  of  which  Lussa  is  the  capital,  is 
written  D-b-u-s,  but  is  pronounced  oo  ; — the 
b  having  a  slight  oo — appendage  at  the  base. 

There  were  able  speakers  at  this  meeting 
and  various  aspects  of  the  case  were  shown, 
some  of  them  quite  new.  Much  was  said 
about  the  rigorous  requirement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  service  examinations  of  special 
*  correctness  in  spelling  ;  yet  the  government 
fails  to  make  half  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  good  spellers  at  fourteen,  although 
they  average  seven  and  a-half  hours  per  week 
for  many  years  in  practice  with  readers  and 
spelling  books. 

The  need  of  correcting  \)ronunciation  as 
well  as  spelling,  and  of  having  both  meet  at 
half  way,  was  illustrated  by  the  common  pro- 
nunciation *  verjur  *  for  verdure,  which  cuts 
connection  with  the  close  relation  ^ verdant ^^ 
and  by  other  examples. 

The  need  of  an  academy  of  literature  in 
England,  corresponding  to  those  of  France 
and  Spain,  to  which  questions  of  this  kind 
could  be  referred,  was  urged.  (All  English 
speaking  countries  should  have  accredited 
members  in  such  a  parliament.) 

Counsellor  Westlake  said  that  he  had  for- 
merly considered  the  idea  of  spelling  reform 
as  a  fair  subject  for  ridicule,  as  being  in  itself 
essentially  ludicrous.  But  he  had  been  con- 
verted during  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  visited  some  remarkably  effec- 
tive elementary  schools.  That  was  before  the 
English  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870 
was  passed.  He  observed  in  one  American 
school,  that  they  were  teaching  the  scholars 
to  pronounce  national  with  long  ^  as  in  na-  \ 


\  Hon.  He  was  told  in  explanation  that  in  a 
country  where  millions  were  to  be  taught, 
there  was  need  to  simplify  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  the  more.  He 
saw  the  point,  and  he  agrees  that  not  only 
the  spelling,  but  the  utterance  needs  rectifica- 
tion, and  that  there  are  a  great  many  stum- 
bling blocks  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  of 
learners,  if  we  would  make  their  education  of 
practical  service  in  quality  and  quantity ;  and 
that  it  is  quite  practicable  to  remove  some  of 
the  worst  of  them. 

In  Germany  a  prescript  has  been  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  giving  a  list  of 
the  words  which  teachers  are  directed  to 
spell  after  April  i,  1880,  as  therein  pres- 
cribed. All  new  school-books  are  to  be 
printed  with  the  reformed  spelling,  and  others 
are  to  be  disused  after  a  specified  time.  The 
Austrian  government  adopted  the  same 
changes  earlier,  and  the  press  already  gener- 
ally adheres  to  them.  The  change  only  af- 
fects from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  words, 
but  that  is  quite  enough  of  alteration  to  carry 
out  at  one  first  move. 


COUNTY   ESSAYS — ^VENANGO. 


SIDE  STUDIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 


C.  G.   KINGMAN. 

GENIUS  might  be  defined  as  observation  utilized 
to  the  full.  But  while  the  world  has  little  need 
of  a  very  large  crop  of  geniuses,  it  is  everywhere  call- 
ing for  a  better  development  of  all  those  qualities  and 
powers  of  practical  observation  that  go  to  make  up 
the  perfect  citizen.  Especially  is  this  the  tendency  of 
the  belter  mcxlern  thought  in  our  own  free  country, 
where  the  citizen  is  the  king. 

Our  best  writers  and  educators  already  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  fact ;  but  it  should  be  as  thor- 
oughly well  recognized  in  all  our  common  school  ed- 
ucation as  it  IS  in  the  drift  of  history,  science,  or  in- 
vention. The  habit  of  independent  investigation,  or 
observation,  should  then  be  more  and  more  encour- 
aged by  every  teacher  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  Absolute  thoroughness  of  course,  requires  a 
concentration  of  one's  attention  on  some  minute  and 
separate  branch  of  investigation.  Life  is  too  short  to 
do  all  things  equally  well.  There  are  no  'Admirable 
Crichtons  **  in  this  feverish  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Nor  does  a  common  school  education  require  either 
of  these  extremes.  Mental,  moral,  and  physical  dis- 
cipline, are  not  alone  the  ends  of  modern  education ; 
nor  is  the  mere  collection  of  a  cyclopedic  mass  of  un- 
classified particulars  of  much  account.  What  the  age 
demands  is  the  union  of  these  two  principles  :  disci- 
pline and  acquisition — the  knowing  haw  to  study, 
combined  with  the  actual  gain  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. In  fine,  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  the 
powers  of  observation  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  the 
most  natural  way  possible. 

There  is  nothing  wonderful  about  the  recent  sac- 
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cess  of  some  "old-new"  experiments  in  teaching* 
The  Quincy  system,  for  instance,  is  merely  an  appli- 
cation of  common  sense  in  the  school  room — where 
a  wide-awake  man  of  experience  and  culture  was 
given  absolute  control  of  "the  ways  and  means/ 
"  Nothing  wonderful/!^did  I  say  ?  There  is  at  least 
99U  thing  wonderful  in  this  case  after  all ;  and  that  is 
that  there  should  actually  be  found  a  school  board 
wise  enough  to  first  find  the  "  right  man,"  and  then 
self-denying  enough  to  give  him  carte  blanche  author- 
ity in  the  premises — ^holding  him  responsible  only  for 
the  net  results  I     Such  cases  are  only  too  rare. 

But  what  are  we  as  teachers  doing  in  our  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  ?  How  many  of  us  ever  get  out  of 
the  well  worn  grooves  of  the  half  dozen  official 
branches  of  instruction  ?  For  instance,  to  cite  only 
a  few  out  of  many  points  of  query :  How  many  of 
our  common  schools  specially  encourage  even  the  cur- 
sory study  of  the  thousand  and  one  arts  and  relations 
of  life  which  we  daily  meet,  and  anmng  which  we 
are  ever  entangled  ?  How  many  schools  teach 
reading  from  anything  except  the  standard  reading 
book ;  or  endeavor  to  turn  the  taste  of  pupils  to  a  de- 
sire for  some  further  knowledge  of  the  literary  stores 
of  our  good  writers  and  poets  ?  How  many  teach- 
ers  ever  lead  their  pupils  by  a  judicious  reading  of 
proper  magazines  and  newspapers  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  and  relations  of  that  vast  history  of  the  world^s 
daily  life  that  is  ever  forming  about  them  ?  How 
many  pupils  ever  get  in  our  common  schools  more 
Uian  the  faintest  glimmering  of  the  principles  and 
methods,  and  living  men,  o  that  government  of  which 
every  American  boy  is  soon  to  be,  for  better  or  worse, 
a  vital  part? 

How  many  young  men  there  are,  who  go  to  the 
ballot  box  for  the  first  time  totally  ignorant  of  the 
diflferences  between  the  constable  and  the  sheriff,  the 
village  justice  and  the  district  judge,  the  duties  of  the 
State  assemblyman  and  the  United  States  senator; 
and  perhaps  still  less  know  their  names,  except  as 
watchwords  in  party  politics  I  Finally,  how  mafty 
of  our  schools  ever  gather  materials  for  illustrating 
object  studies  by  making  collections  of  minerals,  in- 
sects, birds,  fishes,  native  woods,  or  industrial  curios- 
ities of  any  kind  ?  For  who  can  doubt  that  such  col- 
lections as  these,  as  well  as  regular  chemical  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  can  be  made  the  basis  of  much 
real  disciplinary  as  well  as  practical  education  ? 

Now,  waiving  for  the  present  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing strictly  technical  schools  as  part  of  our  state 
system  of  education,  do  we  not  find  in  these  queries 
suggestions  enough  to  show  us  too  common  deficien- 
cies? 

In  our  best  graded  and  private  schools,  of  course, 
many  or  all  of  these  wants  are  often  supplied ;  while 
in  many  sections  of  our  country  both  East  and  West 
nearly  all  "  the  new  ideas"  had  been  known  and  used 
iong  before  the  Quincy  meteor  shot  athwart  the  edu- 
cational horizon.  But  is  the  movement  general? 
Wedded  to  the  past,  have  not  tAo  many  of  us  seen 
bat  heeded  not  ? 

In  this  way  the  pertinent  question  arises,  is  there 
not  time  even  in  our  smallest  district  schools,  cramped 
and  cabined  as  they  often  are,  for  the  teacher  to  ac- 
complish something  in  this  direction?  We  think 
there  is.  Hence  our  small  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  following  notes  are  founded  on  personal  expe- 
rience, and  the  principles  involved  have  been  tested 
in  the  school  room.  But  no  attempt  is  here  made  to 
give  a  logical  arrangement  to  the  points  and  topics 


used,  for  each  teacher  should  have  a  programme  elas- 
tic enough  to  admit  of  such  selections  and  additions 
as  are  the  most  suitable  for  his  grade,  and  especially 
fitted  to  his  local  surroundings.  These  points,  then, 
are  merely  suggestive — to  be  used,  not  followed. 
Nor  are  they  all  original ;  for  in  the  world  of  educa- 
tion as  in  the  world  of  thought  at  large,  strictly  speak- 
ing, "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 

The  first  point  is  an  attempt  to  improve  on  the  ster- 
eotyped, mechanical  nature  of  a  lesson  in  Reading. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  regular  use  of  any  approved 
method  of  teaching  reading  in  primary  classes,  in  the 
higher  classes  or  departments  we  would  specially  de- 
vole  at  least  a  full  hour  of  each  week  to  the  exercise 
to  be  marked  on  the  programme,  "  Reading  and  Lit- 
erature." Here  we  try  to  clothe  upon  the  dry  bones 
of  "  tonics  and  atonies,''  "  Unguals  and  sub-linguals," 
"  articulation  and  inflection,"  not  by  ignoring  them, 
but  by  robing  the  art  of  expression  in  the  beauties  of 
our  best  American  and  foreign  literature.  For  in- 
stance :  Each  week  we  wt>uld  take  up  exclusively 
the  life  and  writings  of  some  one  standard  author, 
having  the  week  previous  requested  the  class  to  first 
find  out  all  they  can  concerning  the  most  interesting 
facts  of  the  author's  nationality,  biography,  and  best 
known  works. 

In  getting  this  information,  the  pupil  should  be 
specially  encouraged  to  use  all  available  sources — par- 
ents, friends,  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  as  a 
final  resort  call  upon  the  teacher  himself — to  say  no- 
thing of  cyclopedias  and  libraries  where  they  can  be 
obtained.  [And  right  here  we  would  remark  that 
no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  those  admirable 
"  working  tools"  of  his  profession,  good  literary  and 
general  cyclopedias ;  especially  as  the  small  sum  of 
twelve  dollars  will  now  suffice  to  purchase  both  sets 
of  a  cheap  current  reprint,  aggregating  twenty-eight 
volumes!]  For  a  recitation  in  this  exercise,  we 
would  first  glean  these  facts  from  the  pupil  by  a  brief 
oral  discussion,  and  then  begin  the  reading  of  the  se- 
lected examples  of  the  author's  workmanship  found 
in  the  book  in  common  use.  Next,  fill  up  the  re- 
maining time  by  having  them  carefully  read  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  other  select  articles,  previously 
gathered  and  brought  to  the  class.  The  merit  of  this 
as  a  special  exercise  consists  largely  in  concentrating 
the  attention  of  a  pupil  on  a  single  author  at  a  time — 
thus  leading  him  to  notice  the  beauties  of  thought 
and  expression,  the  peculiarities  of  style,  and  espe- 
cially leading  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  he 
has  been  reading,  which  is,  after  all,  the  basis  of  all 
correct  rendering,  and  real  value  in  reading,  as  a 
class  exercise.  Of  course,  great  care  should  be  used 
by  the  teacher  in  taking  up  first  only  the  easiest  and 
most  familiar  American  authors. 

The  second  point  we  would  make  in  this  paper  re- 
lates to  the  collection  of  cabinets  of  educational  speci 
mens,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  school  museum.  In 
this  respect  we  Americans  are  notoriously  far  behind 
our  Canadian  and  foreign  brothers.  But  it  is  really  an 
easy  matter  to  remedy.  "  First  get  your  cage,  and  then 
capture  the  bird."  For  collections  are  generally  use- 
less and  soon  dispersed  unless  permanent  places  are 
provided  beforehand  for  their  reception.  A  few  dol- 
lars and  a  good  carpenter  could  easily  supply  these. 
They  need  not  be  expensive.  If  they  can  be  pro- 
cured in  no  other  way,  perhaps  the  teacher  himself- 
if  be  be  a  man  and  handy  with  tools,  could  soon  put 
together  cases  that  would  answer  the  purpos  rt  admir- 
ably. Even  a  lady  teacher,  out  of  the  abundant  re- 
sources known  only  to  the  sex,  ought  to  find  little 
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trouble  in  securing  a  good  book-case,  a  large  table 
with  drawers,  or  at  least  a  simple  rack  of  hanging 
shelves.  For  the  best  display  of  the  collection,  cab- 
inets should  be  furnished,  with  large  glass  doors,  and 
arranged  with  shelves  in  sets  like  stairs. 

Having  secured  your  cases,  next  tell  your  pupils 
what  they  aro  for,  and  what  you  propose  doing,  and 
then  invite  them  to  fetch  in  specimens.  Call  their 
special  attention  to  some  of  the  classes  of  objects  you 
desire,  such  as  insects,  birds,  reptiles,  minerals,  leaves, 
sections  of  native  woods,  grains,  grasses,  native  ores, 
local  productions,  fabrics  for  clothing,  small  mater- 
ials used  in  the  trades  and  arts,  and,  in  fine,  almost 
anything  that  is  instructive  or  curious  in  life  and  na- 
ture. As  soon  as  received,  be  particular  to  label  each 
specimen  with  the  name  of  the  giver,  the  location 
where  found,  and  the  year  In  this  way  the  teacher 
will  often  be  astonished  at  what  is  accomplished  in  a 
very  short  time. 

.  Moreover,  if  thought  best,  the  idea  of  voluntary 
contribution  can  often  be  ^extended  on  the  ]>art  of  the 
teacher  and  pupils  by  getting  up  benefit  entertain- 
ments (not  *' school  exhibitions")  for  this  purpose. 
Your  writer  knows  of  at  least  one  school  where  this 
has  been  done ;  so  that  within  two  years  it  gathered, 
at  an  expense  to  the  Board  of  not  over  ^125,  collec- 
tions, including  cases,  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  valued  at  not  less  than  $500  in  money, 
and-  invaluable  as  educational  aids.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  teacher  himself  made  the  cases  as  a  hol- 
iday recreation. 

Again,  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  contribution  is  in 
itself  a  wonderful  educator  in  many  ways.  First, 
morally — emulation,  or  seeing  others  give,  prompts 
lo  geiierosity.  The  donor's  heart  expands.  His  per- 
sonality and  pride  go  with  the  specimen.  But  right 
here,  oh  teacher  !  if  you  desire  success,  beware  that 
you  spurn  not  any  gift  made  in  good  faith,  however 
mean  or  inappropriate  it  may  be — especially  if  the 
donor  be  poor,  or,  perchance,  otherwise  a  professional 
ne'er-do-weel  in  regular  school  work.  In|  this  way, 
"  not  the  gift,  but  the  giver,  is  blest."  Secondly,  the 
very  act  of  giving  leads  the  donor  to  exanrJne  the  gift 
more  carefully,  and  to  scan  all  the  neglected  speci- 
mens he  may  already  have  at  home. 

Or,  in  case  of  the  original  pursuit  of  insects  or 
other  objects,  he  eagerly  notices  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities and  distinctions  of  natural  things  he  never 
saw  before.  His  mind  is  now  in  an  unusually  recep- 
tive mood.  He  is  learning  things  at  first  hand.  He 
has  gone  to  Nature,  and  his  eyes  are  opened.  But 
we  must  pause.  This  matter  of  haw  and  what  to 
collect  for  our  cabinets  would  in  itself  afford  a  fertile 
theme  for  a  long  article. 

So  we  pass  to  the  third  point  we  wish  to  make. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  at  least,  and  perhaps  daily  in 
primary  classes,  we  would  set  apart  twenty  to  forty 
minutes  for  a  lesson  in  "  Object  Studies."  Here  we 
can  enlarge  on  the  well-known  methods  of  formal 
**  object  teaching,"  as  we  already  have  at  hand  a 
large  numl)er  of  fresh  subjects.  First,  we  can  pre- 
sent one  of  our  specimens  to  the  class,  and  by  rapid 
questioning  call  out  their  various  items  of  present 
knowledge  as  to  its  appearance,  habits,  properties,  or 
relations,  and  throw  upon  the  black-board  the  ideas 
so  drawn  out — thus  oftentimes  aggregating  a  surprising 
amount  of  information.  Lastly,  after  analyzing,  ar- 
ranging and  grouping  these  disconnected  facts  into  a 
rude  scientific  classification,  or  description,  we  dis- 
miss the  class,  bidding  them  take  mental  notes  of  the 
exercises  as  a  whole.     These   facts  are  afterwards 


used  as  the  basis  of  a  practical  exercise  in  composi- 
tion. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  our  fourth  and  final  point. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  the  attention  and 
in  the  memory  the  idea  derived  from  the  three  previous 
exercises.  We  call  these  "  General  Writing  Exer- 
cises," and  would  devote  to  them  at  least  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  twice  a  week.  By  this  time 
the  word  "composition"  has  already  been  robbed 
of  its  preternatural  terrors,  and  pupils  turn  with 
avidity  to  the  task  assigned.  This  is  merely  com- 
mitting to  paper  their  thoughts  on  some  specified  topic 
previously  studied,  or  facts  that  had  been  obtained 
from  their  object  studies,  literary  readings,  regular 
class  work,  or  those  derived  in  any  other  way  what- 
ever concerning  the  matter  in  hand.  Owing  to  the 
limited  time  that  can  be  given  to  any  one  class,  object 
studies  actually  made  in  the  class  room  can,  of  course, 
furnish  only  a  small  part  of  these  subjects;  by  far 
the  larger  portion  being  such  as  pertain  to  the  trades, 
professions,  natural  history  at  large,  biography,  or 
products  of  civilization.  As  a  preparation  for  these 
"  Writing  Exercises,"  pupils  always  arc  expected  to 
gain  as  much  as  possible  of  their  information,  first, 
by  personal  investigation ^  and  then  in  the  ways  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  most  cases  the  teacher,  when 
assigning  the  subject  for  the  t exercise,  should  give 
careful  preliminary  hints  as  to  the  points  to  be 
brought  out. 

The  obvious  merit  of  such  a  task  consists  in  its  be- 
ing a  class  exercise,  quickly  rendered  from  memory^ 
and  performed  on  subjects  with  which  the  pupils  are 
now  supposed  to  be  somewhat  familiar.  The  follow- 
ing subjects,  taken  at  random  from  our  note  book,  are 
merely  examples  of  what  can  be  used  in  this  way : 

I.  "  How  people  get  a  living" — a  list  of  occupa- 
tions. 2.  "  How  time  is  kept" — with  preliminary 
hints  on  hour  glass,  sun-dial,  clocks,  watches,  chro- 
nometers, water  clocks,  by  telegraph,  stars,  etc.,  his- 
torical points,  famous  illustrations,  etc.,  for  older  pu- 
pils. 3.  *'  Materials  for  houses."  4.  "  Materials  for 
clothing."  5.  "  Grain  raising,"  "  Insects  I  know," 
"  Our  wild  flowers,"  •*  Our  native  woods,"  "  Shoe- 
making,"  "  Furniture  making."  6.  *'  How  grains 
are  prepared  for  food."  7.  '*  Leather."  8.  •*  Glass 
and  its  uses."  9.  "  How  people  travel," — with  hints 
on  ancient  modes,  improvements,  modem  means,  pe- 
culiarities and  incidents.  10.  "  Shipping" — on  sea, 
lake,  river,  canals — with  hints  on  use  of  vessels, 
economy  over  other  means  of  transportation,  kinds, 
history,  what  they  carry — where  from,  where  to — im- 
provements, sea  terms,  comparative  value  of  sail  and 
steam.  II.  "Iron  working,"  "  Quairying,"  "Car- 
riage-making," **  Paper,"  "  Silk  manufacturing."  12. 
"  The  art  of  preserving"  meats,  fruity  vegetables, 
etc. — with  hints  on  methods  and  wonderful  improve- 
ments ;  in  this  connection  a  humorous  sketch  by 
older  pupils  might  be  written  on  "  The  ubiquity  of 
the  tin  can."  13.  "  How  newspapers  are  made" — 
mechanical,  editorial,  contributory,  reportorial,  and 
telegraphic  features,  with  explanation  by  teacher  of  the 
Associated  Press.  14.  **  Longfellow  and  his  Works," 
**  Basket  making,"  "  Coral" — a  vastly  interesting  sub- 
ject, if  properly  worked  up.  15.  "Chalk" — with 
hints  on  its  animal  and  geological  origin,  chalk  clifis 
of  Dover.  16.  "  Washington  Irving,"  "  Sugar," 
"  Cotton  culture,"  "  Wool  growing."  17.  "  Petro- 
leum— what  it  is,  and  how  we  get  it."  18.  **  Bryant 
and  his  works,*  "  Fur-bearing  animals,"  "  Haw- 
thorne and  his  works."  19.  "  Wmter  sports,  and 
winter  traveling" — this  can  be  made  a  very  attractive 
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sabjcct  for  all  pupils,  especially  in  northern  latitudes. 
20.  ••  What  we  use  for  fuel" — with  hints  on  the  fuel 
of  other  nations,  Irish,  Esquimaux,  Arabs,  etc.  21. 
•*  How  we  are  governed" — a  very  general  and  brief 
description  of  national  features  and  men.  22. 
"American  commerce" — hints  on  imports,  exports, 
means;  and  what  countries,  railroads,  rivers,  canals, 
present  state  of  commerce  and  why — what  can  be 
done  to  improve  it.  [Of  course,  this  is  a  difficult 
theme,  but  it  is  really  astonishing  what  good  work 
can  be  done  on  it  by  the  average  A  grade.]  23. 
**  Causes  and  incidents  c^  French  and  Indian  War," 
"  Fish  and  Fishing,"  "An  oijtline  of  Pennsylvania's 
history,"  "  How  Pennsylvania  is  governed."  24. 
•*  Products  of  petroleum" — with  hints  on  their  great 
variety,  taiue,  and  uses.  25.  *•  Where  and  how  peo- 
ple get  drinking  water" — in  city,  county,  desert,  and 
on  the  open  sea — with  introductory  hints  on  the  great 
sanitary  importance  of  the  subject.  26.  "  How  we 
sec,"  or  "  Eyes  and  eyesight" — ^hints  on  means,  dif- 
ferences, near-sight,  far-sight,  aids,  use  and  abuse — 
how  other  animals  see — fish,  owl,  cat,  mole,  etc.  27. 
•*  Our  town  government" —  style,  officers,  terms  of 
service,  names,  elections.  28.  "Cooking — its  use 
and  art" — why  necessary,  methods,  past  and  present 
in  different  countries,  defective  ways  for;  meat,  veg- 


etables, bread,  pastry — sanitary  importance.  29. 
"  Bismarck,"  "  Disraeli,"  "  Lincoln,"  "  Wm.  Penn." 
30.  **  Soap  and  washing*  compounds,"  "  Bark  and 
its  uses" — in  arts,  life,  medicine.  31.  "A  trip  around 
the  world" — start  from  home,  sail  from  New  York  on 
trading  and  observation  tour,  stopping  at  some  of 
principal  seaports  of  the  globe,  gathering  native  pro- 
ductions for  cargo,  and  finding  out  about  people  and 
customs.  32.  *'  History  of  a  drop  of  water" — evap- 
oration by  heat,  ascent  into  air,  formation  of  clouds, 
motion,  condensation  by  cold  into  rain,  dew,  snow, 
ice,  etc.  33.  "  The  British  Empire" — its  numerous 
possessions,  where  they  are,  system  of  government, 
races.  34.  "  Recent  explorations  in  Africa  and  their 
results,"  **  The  Irish  famine,"  "Arctic  voyages," 
"  The  Panama  canal."  35.  "  Law.yers  and  their  du- 
ties"— an  apparently  familiar,  but  really  contradictory 
subject  for  most  pupils — requires  careful  hints.  36. 
"  Colors  in  nature" — ^greens  of  vegetation — wonder- 
ful shades,  softness  to  the  eye,  tranquillity  of  sky's 
blue,  sea  and  water  colors,  browns  of  rocks  and 
earth,  snow's  white,  rainbow  hues,  blackness  of  dark- 
ness. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  reiterate  the  necessity  of 
each  teacher  using  only  those  subjects  that  are  fitted 
to  his  grade  and  local  needs. 


Extracts  and  Seleotiotsts. 


As  to  the  Christian  religion,  besides  the 
very  strong  evidence  we  have  for  it,  there 
is  a  balance  in  its  favor  from  the  number  of 
great  minds  that  have  been  convinced  of  its 
truth  after  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
question.  Grotius  was  an  acute  man,  a  law- 
yer, a  man  accustomed  to  examine  evidence, 
and  he  was  convinced.  He  was  not  a  recluse, 
but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had 
no  bias  on  the  side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  set  out  an  infidel,  and  came  to  be  a 
very  firm  believer — -Johnson. 

Ordinarily  rivers  run  small  git  the  begin- 
ning, grow  broader  and  broader  as  they  pro- 
ceed, and  become  widest^and  deepest  at  the 
point  where  they  enter  the  sea.     It  is  such 
rivers  that  the  Christian  life  is  like.     But  the 
life  of  the   mere  worldly  man  is  like  those 
rivers  in  Southern  Africa,  which,  proceeding 
from  mountain  freshets,  are  broad  and  deep 
at  the  beginning,  and  grow  narrower  and 
more  shallow  as  they  advance.     They  waste 
themselves  by  soaking  into  the  sands,  and  at 
last  they  die  out  entirely.     The  fartherthey 
run,  the  less  there  is  of  them. — Beecher, 

Men  say  their  pinnacles  point  to  heaven. 
Why,  so  does  every  tree  that  buds,  and  every 
bird  that  rises  as  it  sings.  Men  say  their 
aisles  are  good  for  worship.  Why,  so  is  every 
mountain  glen  and  rough  sea  shore.*^   But  this 


they  have  of  distinct  and  indisputable  glory 
— that  their  mighty  walls  were  never  raised, 
and  never  shall  be,  but  by  men  who  love  and 
aid  each  other  in  their  weakness  — Ruskin, 

The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world  teaches 
me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sorrow, 
not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of 
one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered, 
and  represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and 
temptations  it  has  passed  through,  the  brief 
pulsations  of  joy,  the  feverish  inquietude  of 
hope  and  fear,  the  pressure  of  want,  the 
desertion  of  friends,  I  would  fain  leave  the 
erring  soul  of  my  fellow  man  with  Him  from 
whose  hand  it  came. — Longfellow. 

We  acquire  the  love  of  people  who,  being 
in  our  proximity,  are  presumed  to  know  us ; 
and  we  receive  reputation,  or  celebrity,  from 
such  as  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  us. 
Merit  secures  to  us  the  regard  of  our  honest 
neighbors,  and  good  fortune  that  of  the  pub- 
lic. Esteem  is  the  harvest  of  a  whole  life 
spent  in  usefulness ;  but  reputation  is  often 
bestowed  upon  a  chance  action,  and  depends 
most  on  success, — Sala. 

"What  is  eternity?"  was  a  question  once- 
asked  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Paris,  and  the  beautiful  and  striking  answer 
was  given  by  one  of  the  pupils,  **  The  life- 
time of  the  Almighty."— ^<7A«  Bate. 
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The  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great 
spring  of  human  activity,  and  the  principal 
source  of  human  improvement.  As  it  delights 
in  presenting  to  the  mind  scenes  and  char- 
acters more  perfect  than  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  it  prevents  us  from  ever  being 
completely  satisfied  with  our  present  con- 
dition, or  with  our  past  attainments,  and  en- 
gages us  continually  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
untried  eujoyment,  or  of  some  ideal  excel- 
lence. Hence  the  ardor  of  the  selfish  to  better 
their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their  personal 
accomplishments ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the 
patriot  and  the  philosopher  to  advance  the 
virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
Destroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of 
man  will  become  as  stationary  as  that  of  the 
brutes. — Dugald  Stewart, 


It  is  not  possible  to  found  a  lasting  power 
upon  injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.  These 
may,  perhaps,  succeed  for  once,  and  borrow 
for  a  while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  flourishing 
appearance.  But  time  betrays  their  weak- 
ness, and  they  fall  into  ruin  of  themselves. 
For,  as  in  structures  of  every  kind,  the  lower 
parts  should  have  the  greatest  firmness,  so 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  actions  should 
be  just  and  true. — Demosthenes, 

He  who  never  relaxes  into  sportiveness  is 
.a  wearisome  companion;  but  beware  of  him 
who  jests  at  everything  !  such  men  disparage, 
by  some  ludicrous  association,  all  objects 
which  are  presented  to  their  thoughts,  and 
thereby  render  themselves  incapable  of  any 
emotion  which  can  either  elevate  or  soften 
them ;  they  bring  upon  their  moral  being  an 
influence  more  withering  than  the  blasts  of 
the  desert. — Southey. 


'  Hanoverian  Schoolmasters.— The  school- 
master unites  in  one  person  the  duties  of 
sexton,  grave-digger,  and  bell  ringer.  All 
teachers  must  have  passed  an  examination 
held  by  the  State,  for  which  they  are  prepared 
by  some  years'  study  at  preparatory  schools, 
and  a  three  years'  course  at  one  of  the  eight 
normal  schools  in  Hanover.  In  order  to 
enter  these  schools,  the  applicant  must  be 
eighteen  years  old,  and  be  able  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  elementary  studies.  Teach 
ers  earn  from  one  hundred  and  seventy- five 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 

In  E the  teacher  received  eighty-seven 

cents  a  year  from  each  of  his  one  hundred 
pupils,  fifteen  dollars  a  year  from  the  church 
for  his  services  as  sexton,  besides  fifty  cents 
for  each  adult's  and   twenty-five  cents  for 


each  child's  grave  dug  by  him.  From  the 
State  he  got  eighty-two  dollars,  and  from  the 
village  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year, 
with  six  acres  of  good  farming  land  and  a 
house.  All  the  books  and  maps  I  saw 
were  of  the  most  old-fashioned  sort,  and  the 
teacher  was  drunk  whenever  he  had  money 
enough  to  buy  schnapps.  The  church  con- 
sistory appoints  and  removes  the  village 
teachers  throughout  Haftiover.  Teachers  are 
not  considered  socially  equal  to  nor  do  they 
associate  with  ministers.  With  the  teacher 
ends  the  list  of  village  officers,  and  next  come 
those  communal  servants  for  whom  we  in  this 
country  have  no  equivalent. — Nordhoff. 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


[The  New  York  School  Journal  gives  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  of  the  remarks  of  Superintendent  Brock- 
way,  of  Elmira  Reformatory,  before  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  last  summer. — Ed.] 

IT  may  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  treat  this 
question — that  education,  culture,  must  of 
necessity  cure  criminality,  that  is,  reform  the 
criminal  and  prevent  crime  in  society — and  I 
confess  it  seems  so  to  me,  yet  there  are  wise 
and  thoughtful  men  who  deny  this.  The  as- 
sertion is  made  that  the  convicts  in  some  of 
the  State  penitentiaries  are  in  advance  of  the 
population  at  large,  in  average  acquired  edu- 
cation. I  can  scarcely  credit  this  assertion, 
however,  for  after  thirty  years  of  personal 
contact  with  criminals  in  prisons,  observing 
altogether  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
prisoners,  memory  does  not  recall  even  one 
properly  so-called  educated  man.  If  the  ob- 
servation of  others  differs  from  my  own,  or  if 
there  now  comes  to  the  mind  the  celebrated 
criminals  whose  career  disgraces  our  civiliza- 
tion, it  may  safely  be  said  that  these  were  not 
educated  men,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term, 
but  have  merely  acquired  knowledge  in  some 
specialty,  or  had  obtained  a  false  or  only  par- 
tial education,  that  fails  to  fill  out  roundly 
and  fully  furnish  the  mind. 

Every  criminal  act,  when  rightly  discerned, 
is  revelation  of  wrong  character,  not  necessa- 
rily irretrievable,  but  nevertheless  wrong.  It 
may  appear  that  a  man  of  good  character  has 
fortuitously  fallen  into  crime,  and  gets  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  but  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  criminal  is  almost  certain  to  show 
some  subjective  source  of  his  misfortune.  It 
is  high  time  this  truth  is  known,  and  that  the 
laws  and  the  prison  system  be  practically 
directed  to  the  renovation  and  restraint  of 
criminals  for  the  protection  of  society,  rather 
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thau  punishment  for  tJu  sake  of  punishment , 
thus  leaving  them  in  their  release,  simply 
better  prepared  to  perpetrate  fresh  offenses. 

It  was  written  long  ago,  that  character, 
the  sum  of  qualities  which  distinguish  one 
person  from- another,  is  the  product,  super- 
added to  hereditary  endowments,  of  all  the 
influences  that  have  affected  us  from  our  earli- 
est existence  to  the  present  moment.  Now, 
if  crimes  come  from  wrong  character,  and 
education  is  one  of  the  influences  in  the 
formation  of  character,  we  naturally  conclude 
that  there  is  some  relation,  actual  or  possible, 
between  education  and  crime. 

Popular  education,  as  at  present  conducted, 
must  proiluce  a  repressing  effect  upon  crimi- 
nal tendencies  in  society  at  large,  and  in 
those  who  are  committed  for  crime,  for  it  to 
dissipate  poverty,  by  imparting  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  carry  on  successfully  ordi- 
nary concerns;  but  more  particularly,  because 
of  the  habit  it  engenders  of  punctuality ^  from 
the  requirement  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a 
given  time ;  of  method,  from  the  movements, 
as  in  well  governed  schools,  according  to 
prescribed  order;  of  perseverance,  as  culti- 
vated by  the  necessity  of  committing  lessons 
and  the  habit  of  perfect  performance  as  de- 
rived from  recitations  before  the  class  and 
school ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  habit  of 
cleaolinesa  in  the  person  and  premises,  that 
will  always  obtain  where  the  teacher  is  tidy 
and  thoughtful  as  to  the  personal  influence 
and  that  of  the  surroundings,  upon  the  taste, 
desires,  and  aims  of  the  scholar  through  life. 

I  need  not  spend  one  moment  to  prove  that 
so  far  as  common  schools  habituate  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  State  to  refined,  social 
surroundings,  suitable  personal  attire,  and  at- 
tention to  habits  of  cleanliness,  to  a  self-pos- 
session before  the  public,  to  order  in  their 
undertakings,  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  plans,  and  in  so  far  as  they  bestow  the 
ability  to  perform  properly  common  business 
transactions,  that  they  promote  the  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  the  people,  that  their  tendency 
is  to  prevent  poverty  and  pauperism,  at  once 
a  ciutse  and  a  consequence  of  crime. 

But  further  and  beyond  this  education  of 
youth  in  public  schools ;  while  this  is  most  of 
all  to  be  desired,  upon  the  principle  of  an 
ounce  of  prevention  being  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure,  yet  when  too  late  for  prevention, 
then  cure  is  needed,  and  may  best  be  had  by 
supplying  to  the  criminals  in  prisons  that  ed- 
ucation which,  if  it  had  been  earlier  obtained, 
might  have  so  changed  the  current  of  their 
lives  as  to  have  averted  their  calamity. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  an 


inspiration  to  teachers,  could  they  more 
clearly  see  the  damage  sustained  by  those 
who  pass  through  the  schools  without  any 
proper  progress  in  education.  I  could  bring 
you  to  a  class  of  twelve  youths,  impris- 
oned for  felony,  who  each  possess  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  actu- 
ally are  ordinarily  intelligent  in  mechanical 
labor  and  common  affairs,  who  nevertheless 
cannot  perform  the  simplest  "sums'*  in  men- 
tal arithmetic.  They  have  spent  one  or  more 
winters  in  common  schools,  but  have  not 
been  interested,  or  at  all  aroused  to  study ; 
and  I  verily  believe  would  not  be  where  they 
now  are,  if  the  schools  had  been  what  they 
ought  to  be.  If  all  teachers  could  properly 
appreciate  their  true  agency  in  determining 
for  the  individual  scholar  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  his  life — the  happiness  or  misery  of 
his  existence  here  among  men,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  hereafter — I  am  sure  they  would  not 
allow  such  youth  so  often  to  slip  through  the 
schools. 

Let  it  be  accepted  that  teaching  is  to  lead 
forth  from  a  state  of  ignorance  to  one  of  in- 
telligence ;  not  so  much  to  cram  the  mind 
with  lessons,  or  to  produce  intellectual  prodi- 
gies, as  to  help  on  a  healthful,  natural  growth 
of  all  the  faculties  in  harmony  with  each 
other. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  teachers  are  too 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  primary  department 
of  instruction  into  higher  branches  ? — do  they 
not  get  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  their 
methods,  and  lose  heart  in  the  work,  and  thus 
impair  their  success?  Is  not  the  tendency 
of  teaching  to  dwarf  and  dry  up  the  faculties 
and  the  affections,  until  the  instrument  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work  was  keen  and 
cut  a  smooth  swath,  grows  gradually  dull, 
leaving  here  and  there  a  blade  trampled  and 
bruised,  but  not  gathered  in,  and  finally  failing 
to  fulfill  its  office  at  all  P 

If  this  be  true,  let  me  entreat  you  to  pa- 
tiently persevere  in  the  work  of  the  hour; 
look  not  longingly  to  the  larger  fields  that 
await  you;  they  come  soonest,  surest  and 
with  sweetest  joy  when  they  come  unsought. 
Get  down  into  the  mind  and  heart  the 
thought,  "This  is  for  God ;  the  more  I  endure 
patiently  and  well,  the  more  am  I  drawn  to 
His  infinite  beings ;  feed  His  lambs,  that  they 
may  grow  in  His  knowledge ;  they  may  see 
Him  in  the  sunlight ;  hear  Him  in  the  busy 
hum  of  life ;  feel  Him  in  the  breeze  that  fans 
the  cheek,  and  find  Him  finally  enthroned 
in  their  thoughts  and  their  affections.'* 

However  perfect  the  system  may  become, 
whatever  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
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methods  of  teaching,  all  rest  fundamentally 
upon  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
teacher,  for  our  influence  anywhere  and  al- 
ways is  more  dependent  upon  what  we  are 
than  on  what  we  do  or  say ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly true  of  children  that  they  assimilate  in 
character  and  habits  to  those  with  whom  they 
are  much  associated ;  and  the  process  goes  on 
with  increased  activity,  when  the  associate  is 
older,  and  occupies  a  relation  that  challenges 
their  reverence  and  their  regard. 

Education  diminishes  crime!  Can  any 
doubt  it?  Its  influence  must  be — and  prac- 
tically is — favorable  to  the  formation  of  right 
character;  and  with  the  growth  of  good  char- 
acter, whether  in  the  individual,  the  commu- 
nity, or  the  State,  criminal  tendencies  are 
diminished  or  destroyed  ;  and  it  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  re- 
formation of  criminals. 


THREE  GOOD  LESSONS. 


STORY  FOR  THE    BOYS. 

WHEN  I  was  eleven  years  old,  said  Mr. 
S.,  an  eminent  American  merchant, 
my  grandfather  had  a  fine  flock  of  sheep, 
which  were  carefully  tended  during  the  war 
of  those  times.  I  was  the  shepherd  boy,  and 
my  business  was  to  watch  the  sheep  in  the 
fields.  A  boy  who  was  more  fond  of  his  book 
than  the  sheep  was  sent  with  me,  but  left  the 
work  to  me,  while  he  lay  under  the  trees  and 
read.  I  did  not  like  that,  and  finally  went 
to  my  grandfather  and  complained  of  it.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  kind  smile  of  the  old 
gentleman  as  he  said :  ' 

'*  Never  mind,  Jonathan,  my  boy ;  if  you 
watch  the  sheep,  you  will  have  the  sheep.** 

**  What  does  grandfather  mean  by  that?'* 
I  said  to  myself.  '*  I  don*t  expect  to  have 
sheep.**  My  desires  were  moderate.  I  could 
not  exactly  make  out  in  my  mind  what  it  was, 
but  he  had  been  to  Congress  in  Washington's 
time ;  so  I  concluded  it  was  all  right,  and  I 
went  back  contentedly  to  the  sheep. 

After  I  got  into  the  field  I  could  not  keep 
his  words  out  of  my  head.  Then  I  thought 
of  Sunday's  lesson :  *'Thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things;  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things.**  I  began  to  see  through 
it.  **  Never  you  mind  who  neglects  his 
duty;  be  you  faithful,  and  you  will  have  your 
reward.** 

I  received  a  second  lesson  soon  after  I 
came  to  New  York  as  clerk  to  the  late  Mr.  R. 
A  merchant  from  Ohio,  who  knew  me,  came 


to  buy  goods,  and  said :  *'  Make  yourself  so 
useful  that  they  cannot  do  without  you."  I 
took  his  meaning  quicker  than  I  did  that  of 
my  grandfather.  Well,  I  worked  upon  these 
two  ideas  until  Mr.  R.  offered  nie  a  partner- 
ship in  the  business.  The  first  morning  after 
the  partnership  was  made  known,  Mr.  G , 
the  old  tea  merchant,  called  to  congratulate 
me,  and  he  said  :  **  You  are  all  right  now.  I 
have  only  one  word  of  advice  to  give  you. 
Be  careful  whom  you  walk  the  streets  with.** 
That  was  lesson  number  three. 

And  what  valuable  lessons  they  are?  Fidel- 
ity in  all  things  ;  do  your  best  for  your  em- 
ployers; carefulness  about  your  associates. 
Let  every  boy  take  these  lessons  home,  and 
study  them  well.  They  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  character  and  honorable  success. 


TEACHING  SPELLING. 


AROUSE  the  pupil's  pride.  Let  him 
once  feel  that  bad  sp>elling  is  a  disgrace, 
and  half  the  battle  is  won.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  avoid  a  wrongly-spelled  word  as 
they  would  a  contagious  disease.  At  the 
same  time  they  should  look  on  correct  spell- 
ing as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  not,  in  itself, 
meritorious.  A  great  cause  of  poor  spelling 
is  the  very  prevalent  notion  that  it  does  not 
matter  how  a  word  is  spelled,  so  that  its 
identity  be  not  lost.  When  pupils  learn  that 
intelligent  readers  measure  the  culture  of  the 
writer  of  a  letter  by  his  spelling,  the  first 
great  obstacle  to  teaching  spelling  is  re- 
moved. 

Spelling  should  be  taught  in  classes  as  a 
separate  study.  It  will  do  to  depend  upK>n 
other  recitations  in  this  particular,  when  it 
will  do  to  teach  reading  in  connection  with 
the  grammar  class  solely,  or  when  the  study 
of  geography  can  be  properly  confined  to  the 
use  made  of  it  in  teaching  history.  Not  only 
should  spelling  be  taught  as  a  separate  study, 
but  lessons  should  be  assigned  in  advance  of 
the  recitation,  that  opportunity  to  study  thena 
may  be  had.  Primary  pupils  cannot  study 
in  a  better  way  than  to  write  the  word  of  the 
lesson  on  their  slates,  and  the  words  of  the 
reading  lesson  should  constitute  the  spelling 
lesson.  When  the  lesson  has  been  repeatedly 
copied  from  the  book,  let  it  be  written  from 
dictation  and  afterwards  spelled  orally.  Care 
is  to  be  taken  that  as  few  words  as  possible  be 
misspelled,  for  errors  are  very  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. Let  words  in  common  use  be  first 
taught;  words  to  which  pupils  can  attach 
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some  meaning,  giving  new  words  as  their 
fand  of  information  increases.  Merely  techni- 
cal words  may  better  be  avoided  until  there  is  a 
need  for  them.  Besides  l;hese  separate  classes, 
all  recitations  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
recitations  in  spelling.  When  a  new  word 
occurs,  have  it  spelled  and  defined.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  there  is  no  use  of  the  pupil 
who  fails  going  further  in  that  recitation  until 
he  consult  the  dictionary. 

Correct  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  study  of 
spelling.  In  dictating  words,  many  teachers 
are  liable  to  pronounce  so  plainly  as  to  be  in- 
correct ;  each  syllable  being  enunciated  with 
labored  distinctness  and  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  pronunciation.  If  a  pupil  is 
unable  to  spell  a  word,  he  has  only  to  say 
that  he  does  not  understand  it,  in  order  to 
have  it  so  pronounced  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  orthography.  Of  course,  he  will 
miss  this  same  word  the  next  time  he  has 
occasion  to  use  it.  Carelessness  of  pronunci- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  pupils  cannot  be  too 
carefully  guarded  against.  We  spell  as  we 
pronounce — to  a  great  extent.  If  part-i-cu 
pie  be  pronounced  with  three  syllables,  it  will 
be  spelled  with  three  syllables;  and  {{per- 
spiration be  pronounced  as  if  the  first  sylla- 
ble were  pre,  it  will  be  spelled  in  like  manner. 

A  fourth  means  to  correct  spelling  is  com- 
position. A  list  of  words  is  assigned  for  a 
lesson  ;  the  recitation  to  consist  of  the  correct 
placing  of  these  words  in  sentences.  This  is 
a  very  useful  means  of  teaching  the  orthogra- 
phy and  use  of  words  pronounced  alike,  but 
spelled  .differently  and  of  different  meaning. 
How  often  is  the  word  principle  used  when 
principal  is  meant,  and  vie  a  versa  ?  So  cur- 
rent is  use  for  currant  and  the  reverse.  The 
argument  for  teaching  the  spelling  of  words 
only  in  connection  with  their  meaning  applies 
especially  with  this  class  of  words.  The  spell- 
ing of  each  examination  paper  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized,  and  misspelled  words  noted. 
If  it  be  understood  that  these  errors  will  affect 
^he  standing,  carelessness  in  spelling  will  be 
effectually  done  away. 

Good  penmanship  is  a  most  efficient  teacher 
of  spelling.  Many  a  person  writes  a  word  poorly 
because  he  is  not  'certain  of  its  orthography, 
and  his  penmanship  prevents  detection.  A 
misspelled  word  looks  worse  when  well  writ- 
ten than  if  only  scrawled.  I  have  seen  the 
word  to-geth-er  misspelled  many  times,  but 
never  did  it  look  so  utterly  out  of  place  as 
when  it  appeared  in  the  rounded  characters 
of  a  well-known  writing  teacher.  A  gentleman 
who  stands  high  among  the  teachers  of  Wis. 


consin,  in  writing  the  diphthongs  ei  and  />, 
makes  both  letters  exactly  alike,  and  places 
the  dot  above  and  just  half  way  between  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  insisted  upon  more 
strenuously  than  plainness  of  writing.  It  will 
prevent  attempted  deception,  as  well  as  a  great 
waste  of  time. 

Rules  for  spelling  have  a  place  also  among 
the  means  of  teaching  this  art.  Just  what  their 
relative  importance  may  be,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Time  spent  in  a  mere  memorizing 
of  rules  is  time  wasted.  Yet  this  is  just  what 
many  think  to  be  their  use.  Their  application 
to  the  spelling  of  certain  classes  of  words  may 
be  very  valuable,  both  as  a  means  to  correct 
spelling  and  a  matter  of  discipline.  The  ap- 
plication of  rules  to  the  spelling  of  derivatives 
must  be  practiced  until  it  becames  habitual  to 
the  pupil,  or  the  rules  are  of  no  account.  But 
there  is  a  large  class  of  words  that  is  above  all 
rules,  and  that  defies  all  law.  Such  words  as 
deleble  and  indelible  ;  as  siege  and  seize.  The 
only  way  that  I  know  to  dispose  of  such  words 
is  to  learn  their  spelling,  just  as  the  multiplica- 
tion table  is  learned.  They  must  be  taken  by 
force,  and  compelled  to  submit. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  let  the 
habit  of  consulting  the  dictionary  whenever 
any  doubt  arises,  be  formed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble— not  an  unwilling  consultation,  as  is  now 
usually  the  case,  but  a  willing  and  cheerful 
search  after  truth.  This  habit  cannot  be 
overestimated.  If  it  be  once  acquired,  there 
is  little  fear  that  misspelled  words  will  find  ^ 
place  in  any  composition.         n,  K  JoumaL 


WOMAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  IN 
OLDEN  TIMES. 


COLLEGES  that  in  these  da)^  open  their 
doors  to  women  as  well  as  men,  think 
they  are  doing  a  new  thing,  and  claim  credit 
for  making  progress  befitting  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  advocates  of  women's  rights, 
when  insisting  upon  equal  educational  privi- 
leges for  the  female  sex,  base  their  arguments 
upon  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  of 
looking  for  precedents  in  the  past.  Indeed, 
reformers  generally  adopt  the  theory  that  the 
world  is  to  be  made  better  by  avoiding  what 
has  been,  and  advancing  to  what  in  their 
opinion  ought  to  be.  All  such  will  find  food 
for  thought  in  what  is  said  below  in  an  article 
from  the  London  Queen,  concerning  women 
centuries  ago,  at  the  old  far-famed  University 
of  Bologna. 

"  We  are  tempted  to  ask  those  who  speak 
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feelingly  of  the  past,  and  apprehensively  of 
the  future,  if  they  know  that,  in  days  very  re- 
mote frora  those  they  look  back  upon  with 
such  affectionate  regret,  there  was  a  univer- 
sity, the  most  famous  of  those  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  treated  women  as  it  treated  men, 
gave  to  them  the  same  privileges  of  training, 
tagged  the  degree  of  doctor  to  the  name  of 
the  deserving,  and  not  only  invested  those 
who  had  it  with  the  cap  and  gown  that  were 
its  badge,  but,  thus  arrayed,  allowed  ladies 
to  ascend  the  professor's  rostrum  and  lecture 
to  students. 

A   FAMOUS   OLD   UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  of  the  University  of  Bologna  that  we 
speak.  The  date,  of  its  foundation  is  uncer- 
tain. Existing  documents  seem  to  fix  it 
toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  twelfth  that  it  burst 
into  sudden  fame,  for  then  Irnerius  lectured 
in  it  on  Roman  law,  and  by  the  splendor  of 
his  lore  and  eloquence  drew  the  gave  of  all 
learned  Europe  upon  it.  Crowds  of  students 
and  scholars  flocked  to  hear  and  learn  from 
the  jurisconsult,  who  was  at  once  the  real 
founder  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  and 
the  reformer  of  the  whole  law  code  of  Europe. 
Irnerius,  besides  lecturing  and  writing,  worked 
with  might  and  main  to  form  and  establish  a 
law  school  that  would  carry  on  his  work  after 
his  death.  He  traced  the  course  of  study  to 
be  followed  by  his  disciples  and  descendants, 
invented  the  degree  of  bachelor  and  doctor, 
and  designed  the  cap  and  gown  that  were 
their  insignia.  Irnerius  made  no  distinction 
of  sexes  in  his  scheme.  If  women  had  the 
pluck,  the  power  of  work  in  them  and  the 
desire  to  become  jurisconsults,  the  great  law 
reformer  saw  no  reason  that  they  should  not. 
They  must  go  through  the  same  training  as 
the  men — six  years  of  canon  law,  eight  for 
civil  law — they  must  submit  to  the  two  neces- 
sary tests,  the  private  and  the  public  exami- 
nations. The  latter  took  place  in  the  cathe- 
dral, before  the  dignitaries,  the  college  of 
doctors,  the  students,  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Bologna. 

A  FAIR  LECTURER. 

The  aspirant  for  the  degree  before  this 
notable  assembly  was  called  upon  to  read  a 
thesis,  expound  some  knotty  law  point,  and 
maintain  his  or  her  explanation  of  it  against 
all  disputants.  If  victorious  in  the  contest, 
the  degree  of  doctor,  with  the  cap  and  gown, 
were  won  and  duly  awarded.  The  names  of 
several  ladies — wise  Portias  well  learned  in 
the  law — are  inscribed  in  the  records  of  the 
university  as  having  'been  invested  with  the 


title  and  the  badge.  Space  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  details  about  them,  further  than 
to  notice  the  piquant  account  of  the  fair 
Novella,  daughter  of  Gioranni  d'Andrea,  the 
most  famous  jurisconsult  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  given  by  Christine  de  Pisan  in  "  La 
Cite  des  Dames.'*  The  quaint  old  manuscript 
does  not  record  whether  Novella  stood  the 
public  examination,  or  was  received  a  doctor  \ 
but  it  tells  how  she  excelled  in  legal  lore,  so 
that  when  the  wise  Giovanni  could  not  attend 
to  his  students,  he  sent  his  daughter  to  take 
his  place  at  the  university.  "  And  so  fair  was 
she,"  it  goes  on  to  relate,  *'that  a  little  cur- 
tain had  to  be  drawn  in  front-of  her,  lest  her 
beauty  should  cause  the  thoughts  of  her 
listeners  to  wander,  and  her  instruction  be  of 
no  avail  to  them." 

LADY   PROFESSORS   OF   ANATOMY. 

"  The  fame  of  the  legal  schools  of  Bologna 
threw  into  the  shade  those  of  the  other 
branches  of  learning  pursued  in  the  univer- 
sity ;  but  they,  too,  had  their  share  of  celeb- 
rity. In  medicine  the  ladies  won  full  de- 
grees; some  were  professors  of  anatomy. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Giorgione  of  one  of 
these  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  slight 
figure  stands  upright,  clad  in  a  doctor's  gown, 
skull  in  hand,  as  it  must  have  stood  many 
times  before  the  assembled  students.  The 
grave,  beautiful,  somewhat  weary  counte- 
nance, rises  pale  above  the  dark  and  flowing 
draperies  of  the  professional  robe.  Later  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  wax  casts,  mod- 
eled by  another  lady  professor  of  anatomy  to 
illustrate  her  lectures,  are  still  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  museum  of  Bologna.  In 
1806,  Napoleon  I.  founded  the  chair  of  ob- 
stetrics for  Maria/ialle  Donne,  whose  medical 
and  surgical  knowledge  ranked  her  high 
among  the  physicians  of  her  day.  In  art 
there  was  Samberini,  the  assistant  of  Raphael. 
If  Properzia  Ross,  was  not  an  art  professor  in 
the  university,  her  name  must  not  yet  be 
omitted.  Her  fame  as  a  sculptress  reached 
far  beyond  Italy,  and  Vasari  recorded  it  in 
his  lives  of  the  eminent  artists  of  the  fifteenth^ 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  DAME. 

''  In  more  modern  times,  Laura  Bassi  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1733.  '^^^  lady's 
learning  won  for  her  on  the  day  of  her  public 
examination,  that  took  place  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  her 
doctor's  degrees,  but  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate  to  crown  her  with  a  wreath  of  sil- 
ver leaves.  Marie  Gaetana  Agnes  succeeded 
her  father  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  1 750. 
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She  was  the  Mrs.  Somerville  of  Italy.  Her 
works  were  translated  into  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  after  her  death,  her  eulogy  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  French  Academy.  In  1784 
the  beautiful  Clotild  Tamoroni  was  professor 
of  Greek.  The  warmth  of  her  loving  heart 
and  the  noble  use  she  made  of  her  intellectual 
gifts  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Hare  in  the  * '  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life. ' ' 
This  is  necessarily  but  a  very  meagre  account 
of  the  learned  ladies  of  Bologna.  It  is,  how- 
ever, our  gracious  task  to  conclude  it  by  no- 
ticing the  fact  that  the  chroniclers  of  their 
learning  are  also  those  of  their  domestic  vir- 
tues, their  unsullied  modesty,  their  social 
graces.*' 


CULTIVATE  OBSERVATION. 


A  TEACHER  of  sagacity  in  a  country 
school  required  each  child  to  make  or 
write  something  on  a  slate  every  day — a  mark, 
letter,  word,  sentence,  or  composition,  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  capacity.  One  morning 
a  girl  of  ten  years  wrote  a  history  of  her 
journey  from  her  home  to  the  school-house. 
She  wrote  this  as  rapidly  as  her  pencil  could 
form  the  words,  for  her  mind  was  filled  with 
the  things  which  she  had  noticed  on  the  way, 
and  the  reflections  and  emotions  that  they  had 
excited.  The  journey  was  full  of  interest  and 
she  observed  the  people,  cattle,  dogs,  birds, 
insects,  fields,  corn,  rye,  flowers,  wagons, 
etc.,  that  she  had  passed  in  the  few  minutes' 
walk  from  her  home. 

She  said,  coming  by  the  grist  mill,  she 
noticed  that  the  pond,  which  was  full  the  day 
before,  was  now  empty,  although  plenty  of 
water  was  running  through  the  channel  and 
through  a  sluice-gate  in  the  dam.  She  con- 
cluded that  it  was  drawn  down  by  design. 
Seeing  men  at  work  with  axes,  saws  and  ham- 
mers under  the  mill,  she  inferred  that  they 
were  repairing  the  water-wheel.  Soon  after 
she  met  a  farmer  going  toward  the  mill  with 
some  large  bags,  well- filled,  in  his  wagon. 
She  then  thought  that  he  was  carrying  grain 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  and  felt  pity  for  him, 
as  he  would  be  disappointed,  for  that  day  at 
leasl.  She  carried  her  sympathy  to  the  farm- 
er's home,  and  hoped  that  he  had  not  waited 
until  they  were  out  of  meal,  and  that  the 
family  would  not  have  to  wait  for  bread  until 
the  water-wheel  should  be  repaired.  Passing 
a  bouse,  she  saw  bundles  of  shingles  in  the 
yard,  and  a  ladder  raised  to  the  eaves ;  she 
concluded  that  the  roof  was  to  be  shingled, 
and,  soon  meeting  a  man  with  a  hatchet  in 
one  hand  and  a  box  of  tools  in  the  other,  she 


supposed  that  he  was  the  carpenter  going  to 
do  the  work  on  the  house. 

Seeing  a  hen  in  a  farmer's  yard  with  only 
five  chickens,  she  remembered  that  she  had 
six  the  day  before,  and  suspected  that  the 
fox,  skunk,  or  other  wild  animal  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  destroyed  some  of  her  father's 
and  neighbors'  chickens,  had  been  at  work 
here  also,  and  was  still  too  cunning  to  be 
caught  in  the  traps  that  had  been  set  for  it. 
Seeing  a  robin  fluttering  about  a  tree,  mani- 
festing by  her  manner  and  cries  great  distress, 
she  looked  under  the  tree  and  saw  a  cat  look- 
ing very  intently  upward ;  she  inferred  that 
the  bird  had  a  nest  with  her  young  there,  and 
was  fearful  that  the  cat  intended  to  destroy 
them. 

With  these  and  other  observations  and  re- 
flections on  the  things  and  events  which  she 
had  seen  on  her  way,  she  filled  two  sides  of  a 
large  slate.  She  was  an  observer  and  rea- 
soner ;  her  mind  and  its  elements  had  been 
quickened  into  life,  and  had  found  plenty  of 
occupation  in  this  simple  way.  But  another, 
with  less  active  reasoning  and  duller  percep- 
tions, might  have  passed  over  the  same  road 
at  the  same  time  and  seen  little  or  nothing. 
With  few  or  no  facts  and  no  conclusions,  the 
whole  history  of  the  journey  would  be  that, 
she  walked  from  home  to  school.— ^arz^/x. 


SOME  THINGS  I  KNOW  ABOUT 
TEACHERS. 


G.  J.    WE.STCOTT. 


ONE  of  the  things  that  will  strike  any  ob- 
server is  the  ignorant  state  the  teacher  is. 
in  respecting  himself.     It  is  a  fact  that  every 
business  man  considers  it  the  worst   recom- 
mendation a  man  can  bring  that  he  **  has  been, 
teaching."     Many  a   man   has  supposed   it 
would  be  the  key  to  a  place  of  honor  and 
profit ;  but  alas  !  he  has  found  he  could  only 
act  as  book-agent,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Why   is   this?     I  have  reasoned  upon   this, 
matter  over  and  over  again,  and  concluded 
that  the  teacher's  attainments  are  not  so  great 
after  all.     He  knows  arithmetic,  and  so  does- 
the  business  man.     He  can  read,  write,  and 
parse,  and  so  can  most   business  men  ;  but 
when   you   come    to  human  judgment,   the- 
business  man  beats  him. 

Then  the  little  patience  the  teacher  has  with 
those  who  disagree  with  him,  is  another  re- 
markable feature.  He  forms  a  sort  of  model 
of  what  a  scholar  should  be ;  one  who  sits  up 
straight,  and  who  never  whi-pers,  and  who 
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:  word  for  word.  All  who  differ  from 
>del,  he  thinks  will  never  *'  amount  to 
much,"  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  He 
thinks  his  model  scholar  will  be  president  or 
governor,  and  is  surprised  that  he  does  not  go 
so  high.     His  model  scholars  universally  fail. 

The  teacher  has  too  feeble  an  idea  of  cul- 
ture. To  be  a  teacher  is,  in  his  view,  a 
knower  of  the  few  things  he  is  required  to 
teach.  A  gaslight  is  better  than  a  candle, 
because  it  lights  the  whole  room  ;  but  many 
and  many  a  teacher  considers  that  he  knows 
enough  for  himself — he  does  not  think  of 
others. 

All  of  these  things  would  seem  to  point  to 
a  steady  effort  at  broadening  the  mind.  The 
teachers  complain*  that  they  are  so  exhausted 
by  their  work  that  they  cannot  learn  any 
more.  It  would  really  seem  that  this  would 
be  the  only  way  the  teacher  could  escape  from 
mental  exhaustion.  To  teach  forever,  and 
never  learn,  is  the  sure  way  to  soften  the 
brain.  The  teacher  of  the  primary  classes 
should  study  history,  Greek — anything  but 
breathe  the  perpetual  atmosphere  of  her 
class.  Onward  the  teacher  must  go;  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  stop  learning  if  he  be 

^  true  teacher.  ^\  K  School  journal. 


A  BOY  HERO. 


M[SS   D.  H.  MULOCK. 


*nr^HE  examination  lasted  several  days,  for  there 
X  were  a  great  many  classes  in  the  High  School. 
We  boys  insisted  on  going  to  all,  and  we  tried  hard 
to  persuade  my  aunt  to  do  the  same.  However,  her 
interest  did  not  extend  beyond  her  own  sons,  so  she 
•staid  at  home  until  the  last  morning,  when  Norman 
coaxed  her  out  to  see  the  performance  of  the  writing- 
class.  It  was  early  on  a  clear  autumn  day,  and  Glas- 
gow looked  cheery  and  pleasant.  Very  merrily  did 
we  go  down  Buchanan  street,  my  uncle  and  aunt 
first,  and  we  three  lads  following.  On  the  High 
School  staircase  a  little  incident  occurred.  My  uncle 
suddenly  turned  round  and  called  his  eldest  son. 

"  Norman,  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  you  about  your 
Greek  verb,  over  which  you  were  so  anxious.  Did 
you  get  it  finislied  all  right  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Norman  briefly,  glancing  toward  his 
brother,  who  luckily  was  not  within  sight  or  hearing. 

**  Do  you  think  you  have  a  good  chance  of  the 
medal?'' 

"  I — I  don't  know." 

«« Never  mind,  do  not  be  shy  about  it,"  said  the 
father,  kindly.  "  I  am  sure  you  have  tried  your  very 
best,  my  boy.  I  do  hope  he  will  get  the  medal," 
added  Uncle  McElroy,  turning  to  his  wife,  "  for  I 
know  how  the  lad's  heart  has  been  set  upon  in  all 
this  year."  I  looked  at  Norman,  and  Norman  at  me. 
This  was  a  view  of  the  case  which  I  at  least  had 
.altogether  overlooked. 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  if  Hector—" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  stupid !"    muttered  Norman. 


I  knew  he  must  have  been  in  what  we  called  "  a 
state  of  mind,"  or  he  would  not  have  spoken  so 
rudely.  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  him.  Bat 
then  Hector  came  leaping  up-stairs,  and  we  all  went 
into  the  writing-room.  All  I  think,  except  roy  uncle, 
who  had  business  elsewhere. 

The  writing  class  made  a  capital  show.     We  passed 
down  table  after  table  all  covered  with  fine  specimens 
of  calligraphy.     There  were  copy-books   numerous 
enough  to  have  been  the  work  of  all  the  young  scrib- 
blers in  Glasgow  put  together.     Hector  went  merrily 
down  the  line,  showing  off  all  to  his  mother,  making 
jocular  remarks  on  everything  and  everybody  in  the 
room,  which  was  half-full  of  masters,  parents  and 
ladies.     With  these  latter  Hector  McEvoy  was  always 
quite  a  lillle  beau,  being  so  handsome,  ready-witted 
and  gay.     His   brother  Norman  kept  rather  in  the 
shade.     He  was  generally  very  quiet-mannered  with 
strangers.     More   than   once   I  saw  him  stand  quite 
still  and  thoughtful,  making  believe  to  look  at  the 
copy-books;  and  then  I  recalled  his  father's  words; 
•*  His  heart  has  been  set  upon  it  all  this  year."     I 
couldn't  understand  my  cousin  Norman  yet. 

One  of  the  masters,  who  was  very  polite  to  my 
aunt,  now  guided  her  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room; 
where,  he  said,  was  something  that  would  afford  her 
great  pleasure.  There,  hung  against  the  wall  in  all 
their  glory,  were  the  important  Greek  verbs.  Hector 
leaped  forward  with  a  Bushing  face — Norman  hung 
back. 

"  It  is  not  often  our  writing  class  is  so  adorned," 
said  the  master,  evidently  looking  with  great  pride  on 
the  fair  white  card-board  sheets,  on  which  the  beauti- 
fully written  Greek  meandered  in  rivers  of  moods  and 
tenses,  a  network  of  confusion,  yet  when  one  came  to 
examine,  proportioned  in  the  most  perfect  order.  "  I 
was  sure  you  would  admire  it,  madam,"  continued  the 
teacher  smiling,  **yet  these  two  are  much  inferior  to 
the  one  just  beyond.     Will  you  look?** 

My  aunt  did  so,  and  hardly  repressed  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  when  she  read,  at  the  corner  of  the 
card-board,  **  Hector  McElroy.'* 

"My  dear  boy,  how  beautiful — how  exquisite! 
When  did  you  do  it  ?  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  ?" 
But  Hector  was  too  pleased  and  proud  to  answer  any 
of  these  questions.  i^Ie  could  not  take  his  eyes  from 
his  own  handiwork,  which  was  so  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  he  had  dared  to  hope. 

*♦  Indeed,  I  must  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  McElroy,'* 
said  the  polite  writing-master.  *'  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  Hector's  winning  the  medal,  except  for  one 
possible  rival — your  other  son." 

He  pointed  to  the  last  of  the  four  verbs,  which  was 
Norman's.  Hector  started,  and  .rushed  to  examine 
it.  So  did  I.  We  were  both  struck  with  a  cold  fear, 
a  fear  so  ungenerous,  that  meeting  each  other's  eyes 
we  both  blushed  for  the  same. 

"  It  is — very — beautiful,"  at  last  said  Hector,  boldly, 
though  I  saw  how  his  face  had  changed. 

"Very  beautiful,  indeed,"  repeated  the  mother, 
looking  uneasily  at  each  of  her  boys.  I  never  knew 
any  parent  so  guarded  in  showing  preference.  **  Both 
seem  so  good,  I  can  hardly  tell  which  is  best." 

"  That  is  what  all  the  masters  say.  The  decision 
will  be  close,  I  think ;  and  upon  my  word,  I  am  glad 
that  judgment  rests  with  the  principal,  for  I'should  be 
fairly  puzzled.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  Master 
Norman's  were  not  there,  Master  Hector's  verb  would 
be  successful,  still,  as  it  is — however,  madam,  I  must 
congratulate  you  once  more  on  botft  your  sons." 

My  aunt  bowed,  the  master  bowed,  and  we  passed 
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on.  AH  but  Hector,  who  still  leaned  on  the  table, 
looking  from  his  brother's  work  to  his  own,  and  then 
back  again.  His  rosy  face  had  turned  all  colors;  he 
was  evidently  in  extreme  agitation.  I  don't  know 
how  Norman  felt,  or  looked,  or  did.  I  only  saw 
Hector.  At  length  the  latter  touched  my  shoulder. 
"Come  out,  Phil;  I  feel  so  stupid,  so  dizzy."  He 
looked  up  and  saw  his  brother  lagging  behind 
anxiously.  "  Get  along,  Norman !  Do  not  be  staring 
at  me."  These  were  the  first  words  of  anger  the 
poor  lad  spoke. 

We  were  invited  that  day  to  lunch  with  some  old 
ladies,  who  lived  beyond  Glasgow  Green ;  and  there 
being  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  went.  Norman 
walked  with  his  mother,  and  Hector  with  me.  We 
did  not  speak  a  word  the  whole  way.  This  was  such 
a  new  thing  with  Hector,  always  so  loud  and  passion- 
ale  in  his  troubles,  that  I  began  to  feel  quite  fright- 
ened. He  had  evidently  taken  the  matter  very 
deeply  to  heart.  I  feared  that  in  his  silence  he  might 
be  harboring  the  bitterer  wrath  against  his  brother ; 
bat  it  was  not  so. 

The  old  lady  gave  us  all  sorts  of  good  things,  and 
wondered  very  much  that  we  three  hearty  lads  did 
not  consume  all  before  us.  But  for  once  in  a  way  we 
were  not  inclined  to  eat.  It  was  a  great  relief  when 
we  turned  out  into  the  garden  to  gather  apples  for 
ourselves.  At  first  the  two  brothers  diverged  apart, 
each  taking  an  opposite  path.  Hector  pulling  the 
leaves  of  gooseberry  bushes,  and  Norman  walking 
quietly  on,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  until  by  some 
sudden  turn  the  two  paths  met,  and  the  brothers  like- 
wise. The  elder  put  his  hands  on  the  younger's 
shoulders,  and  looked  him  in  the  face — so  kindly — 
so  sorrowfully !  "  Hector  !"  **  Well,  Norman !" 
"  You  arc  not  vexed  ?"  Hector  paused,  and- at  length 
said,  sturdily,  though  it  must  have  cost  him  much, 
"  No,  I  am  not.  It's  a  fair  fight — quite  fair.  If  I 
lose,  I  lose.'*     "  That  is  not  sure  yet  " 

Hector  brightened  up,  but  only  for  a  minute.  "  No, 
no!  However,  if  I  must  be  beaten,  it  is  better  to  be 
beaten  by  you;  mind,  I  acknowledge  that.  Now 
we'll  talk  no  more  about  it;  it  makes  me  sick." 

He  did  indeed  look  wretched  and  ill,  and  soon  his 
mother  saw  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  him  home, 
and  let  his  feelings  grow  calmer  of  themselves.  I 
thought  I  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way,  so  I  walked 
back  alone,  Norman  having  already  started.  Nobody 
knew  wherefore — but  he  was  such  a  strange  boy. 
Passing  by  the  High  School  I  thought  I  would  just 
go  in  once  more,  to  judge  for  myself,  quietly  and 
alone,  which  of  the  two  Greek  verbs  had  the  best 
chance.  It  was  getting  almost  dark,- and  many  of  the 
masters  were  leaving.  In  the  writing-room  were  a 
few  figures  moving  about  with  lights  putting  by  the 
copy-books,  and  taking  down  the  ornamental  writing 
that  was  fastened  to  the  walls.  One  of  the  junior 
ma«;ters  was  in  the  act  of  rolling  up  the  Greek 
rerbs. 

•"  Stop  a  minute,  please,  Mr.  Benton ;  let  me  take 
one  more  look."  "And  me,  too,"  cried  another  lad, 
rushing  up  the  room  quite  breathless.  It  was  Norman. 
Seeing  me,  he  started  back  surprised,  and,  as  I 
thought,  a  great  deal  confused,  but  soon  recovered 
himself.  We  looked  together  at  the  two  sheets — we 
and  the  master.  There  was  no  doubt  which  verb  was 
done  the  best — even  if  Mr.  Benton  had  not  said  so. 

"Yes,  you  will  surely  get  the  medal,  McElroy; 
still,  I'm  rather  sorry  for  your  brother  Hector.  Hey, 
there!" — as  somebody  happened  to  call  him — "  Lads, 
stay  here  a  minute,  only  mind  the  candle  and  ink- 


bottle.     Norman,  that  is  your  own  verb  you're  hold- 
ing— take  care  ?" 

I  looked  at  my  cousin  for  a  minute — he  was  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  inexpli  • 
cable  expression  on  his  work — done  with  such 
patience,  hope  and  pains.  He  regarded  it  so  lovingly, 
that,  remembering  Hector,  I  felt  quite  vexed,  and 
walked  away. 

A  minute  after,  there  was  a  great  splash — crash — 
ink-bottle  and  card-board  rolling  together  on  the 
floor.  The  master  came  up  in  a  passion,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  fair  white  sheet  was  covered  with  a 
deluge  of  ink.  One  of  the  verbs  was  irretrievably 
spoiled. 

•'  It's  my  own,  only  my  own,"  stammered  Norman. 
"  I  did  it  myself,  ac — ."  He  might  have  been  going 
to  say  accidently,  but  stopped,  for  it  would  have  been 
the  first  He  the  boy  ever  told.  The  moment  I  looked 
in  his  face,  I  felt  convinced  that  he  had  dashed  over 
the  ink-bottle  on  purpose. 

Having  done  it,  he  stood  shaking  all  over,  as  nerv- 
ous and  agitated  as  a  lad  could  be ;  but  Mr.  Benton 
and  the  other  masters  were  too  busy  and  angry  to 
notice  this.  They  merely  called  him  a  careless 
fellow — ^and  thought  it  a  just  punishment  that  he 
should  have  ruined  only  himself. 

**  Your  brother  Hector  is  sure  of  the  medal  now." 

"  If  you  had  his  verb  in  your  hands,  the  case  would 
have  looked  suspicious  against  you,"  said  another. 
"But  nobody  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go  and  de - 
stroy  his  own  work,  except  by  accident." 

The  poor  fellow  winced.  I  ran  up  to  him — "  Oh, 
Norman,  Norman !"  He  saw  from  my  looks  that  I 
guessed  all. 

"  Hush,  Phil !"  and  he  clutched  my  wrist  as  tight 
as  a  vise.  "  If  you  ever  tell,  I'll — ."  What  savage 
purpose  he  meant — declaring  it  with  that  broken, 
tremulous  voice — I  never  knew.  I  only  know  that 
we  got  out  into  the  open  air,  and  that  there,  quite 
overcome,  we  sat  down  on  the  stone  steps,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, big  as  we  were,  we  both  cried.  Norman  made 
me  promise  that  I  would  never  "  let  on,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it.     I  never  did  until  this  day. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  I  only  remember,  next 
day,  sitting  in  a  crowded  church — they  usually  give 
away  the  prizes  in  the  Kirk,  in  Scotland — seeing  boys' 
faces  filling  every  pew,  and  midst  them  all  discerning 
clearly  but  one  face — my  cousin  Norman's ;  hearing 
a  long  droning  speech;  watching  a  long  line  of  boys 
winding  up  one  aisle  and  down  another,  past  the 
precentor's  desk,  where  they  each  bowed,  got  some- 
thing and  vanished ;  listening  for  the  name  "  Hector 
McElroy,"  and  seeing  him  go  up  rather  gravely,  and 
come  back  so  handsome  and  pleased,  wearing  the 
red  ribbon  and  shining  medal.  As  he  did  so,  I  mind 
above  all,  catching  the  eye  of  my  cousin  Norman,  that 
gray  eye — so  soljt — so  good,  though  the  mouth  was  a 
little  quivering,  until  at  last  it  settled  into  a  quiet 
smile.  Then  I  felt  very  proud  to  think  that  in  the 
whole  assembly,  nay  in  the  whole  world,  he  and  I 
alone  knew — what  we  knew.  And  looking  at  him, 
as  he  sat  there  so  quiet  and  unnoticed,  I  felt  prouder 
still  to  think  that  1  had  learnt  one  thing  more — I  had 
discovered  a  real  hero. 


Weep  not  that  we  must  part ; 
Partings  are  short,  eternity  is  long. 

Life  is  but  one  brief  stage, 
And  they  that  say  love  ends  with  life  are  wrong. 

List  to  thine  own  heart's  cry — 

Love  cannot  die. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PRINCIPAL. 


GAIL  HAMILTON. 

THAT  well-beloved  teacher  and  citizen, 
as  honored  as  he  was  honorable,  the  late 
S.  M.  Capron,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore, understood  and  practised  the  principle 
of  courtesy — understood  it  rather  through 
his  generous  instincts  and  noble  heart  than  by 
any  intellectual  process,  and  practised  it  no 
doubt  unconsciously;  and  he  secured  the 
utmost  harmony  and  efficiency  in  his  school, 
together  with  an  affection  that  was  only  not 
adoration.  One  of  his  teachers  says  of  him 
in  a  little  private  memorial :  "  He  multiplied 
himself  through  his  teachers ;  if  he  had  been 
less  to  them,  he  could  not  have  been  so  much 
to  the  school.  So  deep  was  his  impress  upon 
their  own  minds,  and  so  durable  his  mould- 
ing force  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
they  worked,  that  those  who  served  under 
him  cannot  even  now  separate  that  part  of 
their  success  which  is  fairly  their  own  from 
that  part  which  had  its  source  in  him.  .  .  . 
His  successes  were  genuine.  We  believed  in 
him,  because,  in  his  province,  he  was  the 
ablest  man  we  knew.  We  deferred  to  him, 
because  he  was  wiser  than  us  all.  We  loved 
him  for  a  goodness  that  was  above  this  world. 
...  By  him  alone,  of  all  men,  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  every  one  to  be  surpassed.  .  .  .  This 
breadth  of  scholarship  enabled  him  to  give 
help  and  sympathy :  it  never  tempted  him  to 
domineer  and  annoy.  The  air  is  not  so  free 
as  he  left  his  assistants  in  that  which  was  their 
province.  Thus  unfettered,  they  were  doubly 
bound  :  faith  and  honor  were  engaged  that 
they  would  do  their  best.  .  .  .  However  the 
principal  of  a  school  may  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  his  subordinates,  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  there  should  be 
sometimes  a  conflict  of  opinions,  a  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  private  conviction  to  authority. 
Mr.  Capron,  however,  was  an  example  to 
the  contrary.  In  yielding  to  him  there  was 
no  conscious  submission.  His  way  recom- 
mended itself  as  the  best :  his  opinion  had 
only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  shared.  The 
deference  which  he  commanded  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  faculty  might  have  been  called 
servile,  if  it  had  not  been  so  affectionate. 
He  always  invited  free  discussion,  claimed 
but  one  vote,  and  yielded  without  contest 
when  the  day  went  against  him;  but  his  doing 
so  was  an  occasion  of  consternation  to  the 
rest,  so  apt  was  it  to  be  followed  by  disaster. 
An  almost  unanimous  vote  would  would  some- 
times be  reconsidered  and  reversed,  in  conse- 


quence of  a  decided  opinion  from  on  his  part. 
*  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Capron  on  this  point,' 
said  a  teacher,  himself  mighty  in  counsel, 
'  but  I  hope  he  will  settle  the  matter  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  judgment;  for  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  that,  when  I  differ  from 
him,  I  am  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong.*  .  .  .  His 
greatness  of  spirit  was  contagious.  Where  he 
was,  harmony  was  a  habit ;  magnanimity  be- 
came a  fashion.  Among  so  many  teachers, 
succeeding  each  other  through  so  many  years, 
not  all  could  have  been  by  nature  noble,  but 
must  have  found  grace  to  become  or  to  apn 
pear  so.  In  his  generous  presence,  small 
jealousies,  little  rancor,  could  not  live.'* 


STUDY  OF  THE  STARS. 


CLOSING  SESSION  OF  THE  STAR  CLUB. 


THE  final  meeting  of  the  Star  Club  for 
the  current  year  was  held  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  rooms  last  even- 
ing, May  2  7th.  The  work  of  this  club,  num- 
bering a  hundred  or  more  members,  and  whose 
proceedings  have  been  published  at  length  in 
the  local  press,  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
interest  felt  in  this  community  in  the  grand 
science  -of  astronomy.  Many,  who  a  year 
ago  knew  nothing  of  the  stars  and  constella- 
tions, are  now  more  or  less  famihar  with 
both,  and  find  pleasure  in  recognizing  them, 
and  in  observing  the  steady  reularity  of  their 
movement  from  east  to  west.  Ten  meetings 
of  this  Club  were  held  at  regular  intervals 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months,  with 
carefully-prepared  papers  on  as  many  special 
subjects,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  ten  or  more 
stars  indicated  at  each  meeting.  And  when 
all  the  stars  and  constellations  above  the 
horizon  in  the  early  spring  had  been  identi- 
fied, these  meetings  were  discontinued  for  a 
time,  to  make  way  for  a  very  large  and  suc- 
cessful class  in  Botany. 

We  give  herewith  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  at  the  meeting  last  night,  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  review  the  constella- 
tions now  above  the  horizon  in  the  early- 
evening  : 

PLANT  CLUB,  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETV. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  our  last 
meeting,  a  longer  interval  than  was  antici- 
pated at  the  time  that  meeting  was  held. 
Certain  constellations  then  on  the  eastern 
horizon  at  eight  o'clock,  are  now  at  that 
hour  past  the  meridian  overhead.  During 
that  time  the  earth  has  swept  through  one- 
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fourth  of  its  mighty  orbit  about  the  sun,  and, 
all  unconscious  of  motion,  we  have  traversed 
a  distance  in  space  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  miles.  As  the  great 
globe  has  thus  moved  steadily  onward  with 
frightful  velocity— its  radius  vector  passing 
over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  with  the 
unfailing  certainty  of  arithmetic— the  angle 
of  its  axis  with  the  sun's  ray  has,  day  by  day, 
been  constantly  decreasing  for  our  northern 
hemisphere,  so  that  our  star  list,  suspended 
amid  the  snows  and  n  iked  branches  of  Feb- 
ruary, is  resumed  for  some  final  work  amid 
the  summer  heat,  blooming  flowers,  green 
fields,  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  May  that 
seems  twin-sister  of  July. 

It  hais  indeed  been  the  transition  from 
winter  to  summer,  but  during  that  interval 
the  members  of  the  Star  Club  have  not  been 
inactive.  The  Plant  Club  has  taken  up, 
under  the  efficient  lead  of  Mr.  Burro wes, 
another  and  mo.st  profitable  branch  of  study. 
Without  attempting  to  teach  anything  ex- 
haustively, much  systematic  work  has  been 
done  ;  a  number  of  formal  papers  have  been 
read ;  there  has  been  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical analysis  of  plants;  and  the  leading 
features  of  this  dehghtful  science  have  been 
so  presented  that  while  all  of  us  have  acquired 
more  or  less  knowledge  through  attetidance 
here,  there  are  those  who  will  look  back  to 
these  evenings  with  gratification,  as  among 
the  most  profitable  of  their  lives,  if  it  shall 
chance  that  here  their  interest  in  the  study  of 
flowers  and  plants  and  trees  was  for  the  first 
time  aroused,  or  at  least  given  practical  direc- 
tion. 

In  some  measure  also,  out  of  the  live  inter- 
est felt  in  the  work  of  these  classes,  there  has 
grown  up,  within  these  months,  a  society  more 
permanent  in  character,  and  which  promises 
to  be  more  far-reaching  in  its  influence  than 
either  Star  Club  or  Plant  Club. 

The  purpose  of  this  latter  flourishing  or- 
ganization is  the  study  of  nature  through  the 
aid  of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  Com- 
pound Microscope.  Its  history  is  briefly 
this :  A  young  man  of  Lancaster,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Crumbaugh,  wide-awake  and  energetic — with 
a  genuine  desire  for  knowledge,  and  a  genius 
for  hard  work — while  a  medical  student  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  became 
interested  in  the  compound  microscope,  and 
upon  graduating,  brought  with  him  from 
Philadelphia  a  fine  instrument  for  use  in  his 
professional  studies. 

The  examination  of  objects  by  its  aid  but 
fanned  the  flame  of  interest  with  some  of  us, 
that  had  been  partly  aroused  here ;   and,  at 


the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  number,  the 
Lancaster  Scientific  Club,  comprising  five 
members,  was  organized,  and  is  now  a  char- 
tered corporation. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  Club  was  the 
securing  and  fitting  up  of  a  suitable  room  for 
use  by  the  Lancaster  Microscopical  Society, 
which  has  since  been  organized,  and  is  al- 
ready in  good  working  condition.  This  so- 
ciety had  at  its  organization,  three  months 
ago,  but  seven  instruments,  three  of  them  be- 
longing to  individual  members.  The  num- 
ber of  high-grade  microscopes  already  in 
hand  or  ordered  is  now  fifteen,  with  fair 
prospect  of  steady  increase  as  people  learn  to 
know  what  a  source  of  unfailing  interest  and 
delight  this  instrument  may  become  to  any 
thoughtful  man  or  woman. 

Why  has  this  work  been  done?  We  are 
not  scientists,  perhaps  none  of  us  ever  dream 
of  such  worthy  distinction  ;  certainly  not  he 
who  addresses  you.  We  are  not  even  special- 
ists. But  as  we  have  learned  to  enjoy  music 
and  poetry,  pjiintingand  sculpture,  literature, 
eloquence  and  the  dramatic  art,  so  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  enjoy  the  perfect 
work  of  God  in  nature.  It  matters  not 
whether  these  wonders  are  discerned  by  the 
unaided  vision,  or  revealed  by  the  telescope, 
or  by  the  marvelous  lenses  of  the  microscope 
— something  of  them  we  have  learned,  more 
we  mean  to  know,  and  that  while  life  shall 
last.  And  it  needs  only  that  others  about  us 
shall  learn  what  enjoyment  there  is  in  the 
use  of  the  compound  microscope,  to  grow  as 
enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  it  as  are,  even 
now,  the  members  of  our  Microscopical  So- 
ciety. 

So  much  for  the  interregnum  of  the  Star 
Club.  Let  us  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
work  of  its  closing  session. 

CONSTELLATIONS  ABOVE  THE  HORIZON. 

Among  the  prominent  constellations  now 
visible  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  east  of 
the  meridian  overhead,  we  have,  beginning  at 
the  extreme  north  and  coming  southward, 
Cepheus,  whose  two  brightest  stars,  Alde- 
ramin  and  Alphirk,  are  nearly  on  the  straight 
line  drawn  from  Deneb,  the  head  of  the  Cross, 
to  the  North  Star;  Cassiopoeia,  which  now 
shows  the  Chair,  or  the  straggling  **  W,"  low 
down  in  the  northeastern  sky ;  the  head  and 
greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  Dragon,  the 
tail  of  which  extends  beyond  the  meridian, 
between  the  two  Dippers;  the  Swan,  or 
Northern  Cross,  containing  the  bright  star 
Deneb  ;  the  Harp,  with  its  bright  star  Vega, 
which  may  readily  be  identified  by  the  regu- 
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lar  parallelogram  of  faint  stars  near  it ;  the 
Eagle,  nearly  due  east,  identified  by  its 
straight  line  of  three  stars,  the  middle  one, 
Altair,  being  of  the  first  magnitude ;  Hercules, 
whose  foot  is  on  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  and 
his  head  near  ihat  of  Serpentarius,  some  forty 
degrees  farther  south — these  two  constella- 
tions, Hercules  and  Ophiuchus,  which  in- 
cludes the  Serpent,  occupying  nearly  all  the 
large  space  between  Bootes  on  the  west,  the 
Dragon  and  the  Harp  on  the  north,  the  Eagle 
and  one  or  two  unimportant  star  groups  in 
the  east,  and  the  Balances  and  Scorpion  on 
the  south  and  southeast.  The  last  two  con- 
stellations are  the  only  ones  of  the  Zodiac  that 
remain  to  be  given  this  evening,  in  which 
individual  stars  are  identified  by  their  names, 
the  Archer,  which  follows  the  Scorpion,  being 
distinguished  by  the  Milk  Dipper  and  the 
Bow,  but  none  of  its  stars  bearing  names  that 
have  been  currently  adopted.  The  leading 
star  groups  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  at  nine 
o'clock  are  as  follows :  Auriga,  whose  bright 
star,  Capella,  is  rapidly  sinking  in  the  extreme 
northwest;  the  Little  Bear,  which  contains 
the  Little  Dipper,  with  the  North  Star  at  the 
extremity  of  the  handle  ;  the  Twins,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  nearing  the  horizon;  the  Little 
Dog,  the  bright  star  Procyon  just  disappear- 
ing, Sirius,  of  the  Great  Dog,  and  all  the  stars 
of  Orion,  being  wholly  gone ;  the  Crab,  a 
faint  group  but  a  constellation  of  the  Zodiac, 
lying  between  the  Twins  and  the  Lion ;  the 
Lion  itself,  conspicuous  for  the  Sickle,  and 
the  stars  Zozma  and  Denebola;  and  the 
Virgin  next  beyond,  whose  bright  star,  Spica, 
is  nearly  on  the  meridian.  Continuing  the 
Zodiac  through  the  Lion  and  the  Virgin,  we 
have  again  the  Balances  and  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  Scorpion,  before  reaching  the 
eastern  horizon. 

This  entire  constellation  is  in  view  shortly 
after  ten  o'clock,  and  by  midnight  Sagit- 
tarius, the  Archer,  may  also  be  seen  in  this 
quarter  of  the  heavens. 

North  from  the  Virgin,  towards  the  Polar 
Star,  we  have  Berenice's  Hair,  and  Cor  Caroli, 
in  the  collar  of  one  of  the  Hunting  Dogs  of 
Bootes,  and  not  far  from  the  Great  Dipper  of 
Ursa  Major,  a  star  group  known  to  every- 
body. The  head  of  Hydra  is  a  striking  group 
of  faint  stars  a  short  distance  west  from  the 
Crab.  Carrying  the  line  of  this  constellation 
with  its  sinuous  curves  in  a  direction  south 
and  southeast,  we  pass  the  Cup  and  the  Raven, 
and  crossing  the  meridian  overhead,  again 
reach  the  Balances,  the  Hydra  being  more 
than  a  hundred  degrees  in  length. 

Having  now  the  "  lay ''  of  the  various  star 


groups  above  the  horizon  at  the  hour  of  the 
evening  already  named,  we  are  prepared  to 
identify  the  four  constellations  with  which  the 
work  of  the  Star  Club  for  the  current  season 
will  be  ended. 

Taking  the  **  Diamond  of  the  Virgin" 
which  comprises  Cor  Caroli  to  the  north. 
Spica  to  the  south,  Arcturus  east  and  Denebola 
west — we  fix  the  bright  star  Spica.  South- 
west from  this  star,  but  not  far  distant,  we 
observe  the  constellation  of  the  Raven,  an 
irregular  quadrilateral  of  stars,  none  of  which 
are  above  third  magnitude  The  star  nearest 
Spica  in  the  upper  angle  to  the  east  is 
Algorab ;  that  marking  the  lower  angle  to 
the  west  is  Alchiba.  Fifteen  degrees  west 
from  the  Raven  is  the  Cup,  the  brightest  star 
of  which  is  Alkes.  Algorab  is  nearly  midway 
between  Alkes  and  Spica  Both  the  Raven 
and  the  Cup  rest  upon  Hydra,  which  can 
readily  be  traced  through  this  part  of  the 
heavens. 

The  bright  red  star  now  in  the  southeast- 
ern sky  is  Antares,  which  marks  the  heart  of 
the  Scorpion.  If  from  this  star  we  extend 
lines  to  Arcturus  and  Spica,  the  two  largest 
stars  in  the  Balances  will  be  clearly  indicated 
between  said  lines.  That  farthest  north  is 
Zubenelg,  farthest  south  Zubenesch,  these 
stars  occupying  respectively  the  northern  and 
southern  scales.  Some  eight  degrees  north- 
west from  Antares,  is  G raffias,  in  the  direction 
of  Arcturus.  It  may  be  recognized  by  com- 
paring it  with  another  star  equally  distant 
from  Antares  in  the  opposite  direction,  also 
by  a  faint  star  one  degree  distant  to  the 
northeast,  or  by  two  other  stars  forming  a 
slight  curve  with  it,  at  a  distance  of  three 
degrees  from  each  other.  In  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  nineteen  degrees  southeast  from 
Antares,  is  Lesath.  The  tail  of  the  Scorpion 
is  a  beautiful  curve  of  stars  ending  in  a  pair, 
the  brighter  of  which  is  Lesath. 

To  recapitulate,  completing  our  Star  Club 
list  for  the  current  year,  we  have.  No.  ii8, 
Algorab.  and  119,  Alchiba,  in  the  Raven; 
120,  Alkes,  in  the  Cup;  121.  Zubenelg,  and 
122,  Zubenesch,  in  the  Balances;  123, 
Graffias,  in  the  head,  124,  Lesath,  in  the 
tail,  and  125,  Antares,  the  heart  of  the 
Scorpion. 

OUR  WORK    IS   DONE. 

At  the  outset  it  was  our  purpose  to  confine 
the  list  to  one  hundred  stars,  but  that  number 
was  reached  so  readily  that  it  seemed  best  to 
extend  it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
We  began  with  Arcturus;  we  end  with 
Antares.  Between  these  names  as  they  stand 
upon  our  list,  good  papers  on  special  topics 
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have  been  read,  and  there  has  been  no  little 
scanning  of  the  heavens  for  stars  and  constel- 
lations From  No.  i  to  No.  125 — they  bound 
for  many  of  us  a  profitable  experience  in  the 
direction  of  star  study,  one  which  we  shiU 
always  recall  with  pleasant  memories.  We 
have  here  been  brought  again  and  again  into 
contact  with  the  majestic  plan  of  God  in  the 
solar  and  stellar  systems — a  thought  which 
has  in  it  something  for  the  lightest  head  and 
the  coldest  heart.  Facts  of  astronomical 
science,  presented  here  from  time  to  time, 
have  come  to  us  with  a  revelation  of  power 
and  wisdom,  of  majesty  and  beauty,  that  has 
for  us  no  less  of  solemn  awe  than  glad  delight. 
What  thoughts  these  things  suggest !  What 
sermons  these  things  preach !  The  universe 
is  one;  one  law  pervades  it  all,  from  the  fall- 
ing pollen  of  the  fragile  flower  to  the  awful 
sweep  of  the  star  system ;  by  one  Master 
Mind  alone  is  everything  controlled,  sus- 
tained ;  one  Mighty  Hand  alone  it  is  that 
wields  the  sceptre  of  universal  empire. 

And  in  the  degree  in  which  this  lesson  has 
been  taught,  is  our  work   well  done  or  a 

failure.  New  Era, 
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AN  author  and  a  prominent  educator, 
formerly  President  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  who  has  recently  spent 
several  weeks  in  visiting  Canada  schools,  es 
pecially  those  of  country  districts,  makes  the 
following  observations  in  private  cqrrespond- 
ence  upon  the  Canadian  system  : 

"It  would  seem  almost  a  millennium  to  you 
to  see  some  things  in  Canada.  Just  think  of 
country  schools  with  sixty  pupils  and  more, 
with  not  more  than  six  classes  all  told.  Each 
class  recites  four  or  five  times  per  day,  and 
for  a  pupil  to  recite  in  two  classes  is  a  varia- 
tion frona  the  rule,  for  which  the  teacher  is 
liable  to  be  called  to  account  by  the  county 
inspector.  The  people  think  highly  of  their 
system.  Eight  years  ago  when  this  feature 
was  introduced,  there  was  some  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  they  luve  learned  to  know  the  gain 
of  the  present  plan.  There  is  much  less  fault- 
finding with  their  school  system,  high  schools 
inAided,  than  we  have ;  in  fact  there  is  none 
at  all  in  comparison. 

•'  Their  schools  are  systematically  adminis- 
tered as  ours  are  not ;  and  as  a  result,  they  are 
in  the  way  of  reaching  better  results  during 
the  coming  years  than  \ve  are.  In  many  im- 
portant respects,  however,  they  are  not  to  be 
commended,  judging  them  by  our  standards, 


*  *  With  us  the  remedy  lies  with  the  people. 
They  are  supreme.  What  they  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  demand  and  the  wisdom  to  enforce, 
they  will  obtain ;  just  that  and  no  more.  They 
must  realize  that  the  best  results  on  a  large 
scale  can  be  reaped  in  the  educational  field 
only  by  systematic  and  long  continued  labor, 
just  as  in  the  field  of  agriculture  or  any  other 
culture.  They  have  need  to  give  up  some- 
what of  the  conceit  they — the  average  citi- 
zens of  the  country — have  that  anybody  can 
develop  the  souls  of  boys  and  girls  ;  and  act 
upon  the  idea  that  such  work  requires  at  least 
as  much  special  preparation  as  it  does  to  cure 
their  bodies  or  mend  the  soles  of  their  boots. 
When  they  can  realize  this,  and  can  have  the 
courage  to  place  our  educational  system  and 
their  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  apprecia- 
tive, capable  and  intelligent  persons,  and  no 
others,  then  our  country  schools  will  become 
fit  nurseries  for  American  citizens,  and  not 
before.  This  course  will  require  the  average 
citizen  and  parent  to  give  up  so  many  of  his 
rights — as,  to  have  his  boy  study  what  he 
pleases,  to  have  his  niece  or  daughter  teach 
the  school  whether  she  know  anything  that 
fits  her  for  it  or  not,  to  make  the  county 
superintendency  a  political  sop,  etc. — that  it 
is  questionable  whether  we  shall  improve  very 
fast." 


WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 


F.  B.  GREEN. 

T'^HE  growing  interest  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  language  suggests  the  question. 
— "  What  is  the  real  object  of  language - 
lessons?"  The  ready  answer  is,  '*  To  impart 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  use  of  language.'' 
No  one  will  doubt  the  soundness  of  this 
theory,  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  ques- 
tion whether  its  purpose  is  fully  carried  out  in 
the  schools  of  to  day. 

To  use  language  is  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  well.  Do  the  scholars  who  leave  our 
public  schools  fulfil  these  requirements? 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  speaking  or 
reading,  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
the  writing.  Little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  writing  language.  Tiiere  probably  has 
been  plenty  of  instruction  in  writing  the 
letters^  and  combinations  of  thetn,  but  a 
knowledge  of  penmanship,  however  thorough, 
does  not  enable  the  pupil  to  write  a  good 
letter,  or  in  any  way  to  express  his  ideas  with 
the  pen. 

By  written  language  is  meant  all  forms  of 
language  which  appeal  to  the  eye.     Reading 
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is  therefore  included  in  this  classification,  as 
well  as  writing  itself.  It  should  be  an  exercise 
in  interpreting  the  thoughts  of  others,  while 
writing  should  be  the  expression  of  one's  own 
thoughts.  When  the  child  can  read  or  write, 
unconscious  of  the  characters  which  he  sees 
or  makes,  with  his  attention  occupied  solely 
by  the  thought,  then  he  is  using  language  as 
it  was  intended  to  be  used.  To  attain  such  a 
result  should  be  the  real  aim  of  lessons  in 
language. 

To  become  acquainted  with  language,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  presented  in  a  natural  way, 
just  as  it  is  used.  The  child  is  ever  ready 
to  receive  language  in  this  way,  but  naturally 
rebels  against  an  array  of  letters,  sounds, 
principles,  elements,  and  all  the  technicalities 
which  render  the  school-room  so  distasteful 
to  him.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  to  make  a 
successful  study  of  language,  he  must  view  it 
as  the  medium  for  expressing  thought.  The 
anatomy  of  language, — its  grammatical  rela- 
tions, its  orthography,  the  analysis  of  the 
letters  used  in  writing  it — must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  main  idea.  In  time  all 
this  may  be  investigated  to  advantage,  but 


I  not  at  the  outset.  Neither  should  one  phase 
of  written  language  be  developed  to  the  ne- 
glect of  the  other.  As  reading  and  writing 
are  the  counterparts  of  one  another,  they 
should  be  developed  together.  Generally 
the  scholar  learns  to  read  long  before  he 
learns  to  write.  He  should  do  both  at  once, 
and  will  learn  to  do  each  more  rapidly  by 
combining  the  two^  processes. 

When  this  plan  is  faithfully  followed,  the 
teacher  is  rewarded  by  the  most  substantial 
results.  The  scholars  may  not  be  able  to 
recite  many  abstract  rules  and  definitions  it 
is  true,  but  they  have  acquired  something  far 
better, — a  practical  knowledge  of  what  the 
rules  mean.  They  can  do  what  another  class 
can  only  tell  how  to  do.  They  can  read 
intelligently,  not  mechanically.  They  can 
spell  correctly,  for  it  is  impossible  to  write 
without  spelling.  They  use  capitals  and 
punctuation-marks  properly,  because  they 
learned  to  speak ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this, 
they  are  unconsciously  gaining  an  acquain- 
tance with  many  of  those  subtle  constructions 
which  it  is  so  hard  for  the  grammarian  to  de- 
fine. 


Editorial  Department. 
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LANCASTER,  JULY,  1880. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  next  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers*  Association  will  be  held  at  York, 
commencing  Tuesday,  July  27th,  continuing  three 
days.     The  following  is  the 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 
Tuesday,  July  27x11. 

2  p.  M. — Address  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Gib- 
son, and  Response  by  Members  of  Association.  Pres- 
idenCs  Inaugural  Address — Supt.  B.  F.  Shaub,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

7:30  P.  M. — Practical  Methods  of  Moral  Culture — 
Miss  Jennie  V.  Johnston,  Mansfield,  Pa.  Report  by 
the  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform — Prof.  F.  A. 
March,  LL.  D.,  Chairman. 

Wednesday,  July  28th. 

9  A.  M. —  The  High  School  Question — A.  H.  Ber- 
lin, West  Pitlston,  Pa.  TVie  Use  and  Abuse  of  Ex- 
aminations— Prof.  M.  H.  Richards,  Muhlenberg 
College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

2  P.  M. — Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Teacher^ s  Re- 
sponsibility— Dr.  J.  W.  Danenhower,  Minersville,  Pa. 


Women    vs.    Men   as   Teachers — Prof.   J.  S.    Stahr, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

7:30  P.  u^—Star  Studyy  with  Oxy-Hydrogen  Light 
Illustrations,  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thursday,  July  29TH. 

9  A.  M. — ^Esthetics  in  the  School  Room — Mrs. 
Mayne  B.  Archer,  Lititz,  Pa.  Our  Graded  Schools 
— Supt.  T.  F.  Gahan,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

2    P.  M. —  Merits  and  Defects  of  Our  System  of 
County  Institutes — Supt.  S.  H.  Pralher.      Teachers^ 
Studies  and  Degrees — E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa. 

7:30  P.  M. — Memorial  Addresses  :  Prof.  F.  A.  Al- 
len, by  Dr.  J.  H.  French;  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Shoe- 
maker, by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Blear.  Short  Addresses  by 
Prominent   Members  of  the  Association. 

Each  Paper  to  be  followed  by  a  Discussion. 

An  Excursion  to  Gettysburg  will  be  arranged  for 
Friday.  Those  desiring  to  go  should  forward  their 
names  to  the  Executive  Committee  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Association. 

Hotel  accommodations  can  be  secured  through 
Supt.  W.  PL  Shelley,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 

N.  C.  SCHAEFFKR, 

Chairman  of  Ex.  Committee. 

Railroad  Arrangements. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  following  named  rail- 
roads, from  July  24th  to  27th,  good  to  return  until 
August  4th,  1880. 
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Persons  procuring  Cards  of  Membership  and  or- 
ders from  the  Ticket  Agent,  can  obtain  Excursion 
Tickets  at  the  principal  stations  on 

Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top, 

Northefn  Central y 

Philadelphia  and  Readings 

Philadelphia  and  Neiutown, 

Allegheny  Valley, 

Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia  and  Erie, 

North  Pennsylvania. 

Excursion  tickets  can  be  procured  without  orders 
at  the  principal  stations  on  the  following,  by  exhibit- 
ing Cards  of  Membership : 

West  Chester  and  Philadelphia, 

Lehigh    Valley. 

By  making  application  to  A.  H.  McCuUoh,  Gen- 
eral Agent,  at  Chambersburg,  five  days  in  advance, 
special  orders  to  purchase  Excursion  Tickets  at  sta- 
tions on  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  will  be  fur- 
nished. 

To  secure  the  above  low  rates,  and  also  to  obtain 
hotel  accommodations  at  a  reduced  figure,  teachers 
and  others  should  procure  cards  of  membership,  by 
enclosing  one  dollar  [with  stamp],  giving  name  and 
address  to  the  ticket  agent,  J.  F.  Sick  el,  German- 
town,  Pa. 

For  Orders,  apply  [stamp  enclosed],  giving  Rail- 
loads  and  name  of  Stations,  on  or  before  July  20th, 
1880,  to  J  p  SiCKEL,  Germantown,  Pa. 


AS  previously  announced,  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  hold  its 
nineteenth  annual  meeting  this  year  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  on  the  13th, 
14th,  15  th,  and  1 6th  of  July.  The  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  is  very  full  and 
inviting.  The  most  important  educational 
questions  of  the  day  will  be  considered  by 
the  ablest  men  in  the  country  engaged  in 
school  work.  The  Palace  Hotel  is  named  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Association,  and  the 
terms  for  rooms  and  boarding  are  from  J  1.50 
to  J2.25  per  day.  Accommodations  can  be 
had  elsewhere  at  rates  somewhat  lower.  Ex- 
cursion tickets  to  Chautauqua  and  return  can 
be  had  at  the  principal  stations  on  all  the 
leading  railroads.  Pennsylvania  will,  of 
course,  be  well  represented. 


The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  will 
open  this  summer  on  July  12,  and  continue 
until  August  14.  Among  the  lectures  will  be 
five  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott  on  mysticism ;  ten 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  on  the  history  and 
nature  of  speculative  philosophy ;  four  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Channing  on  Oriental  and  mys- 
tical philosophy;  and  one  by  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Alcott  will  conduct  the  sessions. 


Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
writes  :  **  I  think  you  have  hit  exactly  what 
is  new  in  the  '  Quincy  System,'  on  page  439 
of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  It  is 
the  confession  on  the  part  of  a  School  Board 
that  they  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
management  of  schools.     Good!" 


The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  compliments 
the  late  Superintendents'  Convention  in  these 
strong  words:  *' The  educators  have  gone 
home.  They  were  a  quiet  set  of  people,  but 
there  were  more  brains  to  the  square  inch  in 
the  Senate  during  this  week  than  ever  be- 
fore." 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  pending  a 
bill  requiring  public  schools  to  include  plain 
sewing  in  the  course  for  girls. 


We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
programme  of  exercises  arranged  for  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to 
be  held  at  York,  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
of  July.  The  programme  is  a  good  one,  and 
should  attract  the  attendance  of  all  the  leading 
teachers  and  school  men  of  the  State.  Be- 
sides, no  meeting  was  held  last  year,  and  we 
must  make  up  the  loss  by  one  doubly  strong 
this  year.  York,  too,  is  a  deUghtful  town, 
the  citizens  are  hospitable,  and  the  pleasant- 
est  of  times  may  be  anticipated.  Come  one, 
come  all. 


A  COMMITTEE  was  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
of  Michigan,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  making 
an  educational  exhibit  at  the  State  and  County 
Agricultural  Fairs.  The  committee,  headed 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  is  at  work,  and 
has  issued  a  circular  giving  directions  to  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  throughout  the 
State.  The  circular  indicates  the  kind  of 
work  desired,  proposes  a  convenient  classifi- 
cation, and  points  out  the  proper  mode  of 
preparation.  Premiums  will  be  given  in  the 
same  way  as  for  exhibits  in  other  departments. 


The  public  school  accommodation  in 
Philadelphia  is  inadequate,  a  large  number  of 
children  being  unable  to  get  instruction. 
The  schools  are  defective  in  many  ways  for 
lack  of  a  superintendent.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
city  should  not  have  such  a  man  as  Colonel 
Parker  to  manage  its  schools.— iV.  K  Tribune. 


In  an  appendix  to  the  official  Bulletin  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Italy, 
there  is  published  a  full  list,  with  their  posi- 
tions and  titles,  of  all  persons  prominently 
connected  with  the  work  of  education  in  that 
country.  The  list  embraces  many  thousands 
of  names,  and  has  been  compiled  with  great 
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care.  It  embraces  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  faculties  of 
all  the  universities,  Polytechnic  schools,  and 
Normal  schools,  and  the  schools  of  art,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  theology ;  and  those  connected 
with  the  administration  of  schools  in  the 
several  provinces,  female  as  well  as  male. 
Italy  marshals  her  educational  forces  well.  It 
is  wise,  for  in  no  other  civilized  country  are 
the  cohorts  of  ignorance  more  numerous  or 
better  entrenched. 


Should  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  be 
wanted  as  assistant,  or  principal,  she  may  be 
found  in  Miss  Mary  Martin,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.  This  lady  holds  the  State  diploma  as 
graduate  from  the  Millersville  Normal  School, 
and  has  for  some  years  been  doing  most 
excellent  work  in  the  teaching  of  math- 
ematics, literature,  astronomy,  botany,  his- 
tory, Latin,  German  and  other  branches. 
Miss  Martin  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  working  force  of  any  good  high  school, 
advanced  school  for  young  ladies,  or  State 
Normal  School.  She  may  be  addressed  as 
above ;  and  we  may  add  that  teachers  of  her 
personal  and  professional  qualifications  are 
seldom  to  be  had  **  at  call,"  but  rather  as  a 
bit  of  unusual  good  fortune. 

In  some  provinces  in  Russia,  especially  in 
Finland,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
the  training  of  girls.  There  are  schools  for 
male  and  female  teachers,  in  which  they  learn 
to  do  wood  carving,  to  manufacture  boots  of 
all  kinds,  weave  baskets,  plait  straw  hats, 
make  brushes,  spin  and  weave,  and  are 
taught  other  useful  arts.  There  is  also  a 
union  for  the  furtherance  of  industry  at 
Helsingfors,  which  gives  a  good  artistic 
training,  teaching  drawing  of  all  kinds, 
sculpture,  painting  on  glass  and  tin,  all  sorts 
of  ornamental  writing,  book-keeping,  etc. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
girls,  and  about  half  as  many  boys,  and  they 
turn  out  very  good  work. 


Germany  has  60,000  schools,  attended  by 
6,000,000  pupils ;  her  population  numbers 
42,000,000.  The  school  expenditure  in  that 
country  averages  a  little  less  than  75  cents 
per  head  of  the  population.  England,  with 
a  population  of  34,000,000,  has  58,000 
schools,  attended  by  3,000,000  pupils,  and 
costing  an  average  of  45  cents  per  head  of 
the  population.  Austria-Hungary,  with  37,- 
000  000  people,  instructs  3,000,000  pupils 
in  30,000  schools,  at  an  expense  of  about  40 
cents  per  head  of  the  population.     France, 


with  37,000000,  has  71,000  schools  and 
4,700,000  pupils,  teaching  them  at  an  ex- 
pense of  38  cents.  Spain  has  17,000,000 
inhabitants,  20,000  schools,  and  1,600,000 
pupils,  the  expenditure  averaging  32  cents 
per  head  of  the  population.  Italy,  with  28,- 
000,000  people,  47,000  schools,  and  1,900,- 
000  pupils,  expends  about  20  cents  per  head 
of  the  population.  Russia,  with  74,000,000 
of  people,  instructs  1,100.000  pupils  in  32,- 
000  schools,  at  an  average  expenditure  per 
head  of  the  population  of  about  7  cents. 


Matthew  Arnold  has  been  very  much 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  secondary 
education  in  France  to  secondary  education 
in  England.  He  looks  at  France,  with  its 
81  lycees^  its  252  communal  colleges,  its  803 
ecoles  libres  and  its  total  of  something  like 
160,000  scholars  receiving  a  solid  secondary 
education ;  and  then  he  turns,  with  a  feeling 
near  akin  to  despair,  to  England,  with  at 
most  20,000  scholars  "  under  secondary  in- 
struction which  may  be  called  guaranteed," 
including  among  these  all  the  boys  at  the 
great  public  schools,  many  of  whom  belong 
in  no  sense  to  the  middle  class. 


Barnes's  Educational  Monthly  says : 

In  a  State  Normal  School  receiving  and  expending 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  a  faculty  of 
sixteen  teachers,  only  two  of  these  take  and  p»ay  for 
any  kind  of  an  educational  journal — only  two !  Among 
the  pupils,  three  hundred  young  men  and  women,  our 
future  teachers,  not  one  takes  any  kind  of  an  educa- 
tional journal.     Who  is  to  blame  ? 

The  Monthly  speaks  of  a  New  York 
Normal  School ;  is  the  same  professional  in- 
difference shown  anywhere  outside  of  New 
York?  How  is  it  with  our  own  Normal 
Schools?  How  is  it  with  the  teachers  in  our 
cities  and  counties  ?  Do  all  read  an  educa- 
tional journal  ?  Do  all  study  works  on  teach- 
ing ?  Do  superintendents  insist  on  this  kind 
of  preparation  for  duty  in  the  school-room  ? 
or,  are  some  superintendents  themselves  in- 
diflferent  ? 


John  B.  Simons,  esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Brush  Valley  School  Board,  Indiana  county, 
writes  as  follows  concerning  the  public  exam- 
ination held  in  the  schools  of  his  district  at 
the  close  of  the  late  term  : 

We  held  public  examinations  at  the  close  of  all  our 
schools.  We  appointed  a  committee  of  teachers  to 
make  the  examinations,  and  report  the  result  to  the 
Board  in  writing.  One  or  two  directors  attended 
each  examination.  It  was  a  practical  success — where 
parents  co-operated  it  was  a  grand  success.  In  sub- 
districts  where  parents  did  not  take  an  interest  in  the 
*  examination,  it  was  in  part  4  failure.    On  the  day  of 
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examination  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  remained 
at  home,  afraid  of  the  review.  It  was  something  new 
to  them.  Had  the  parents  required  them  to  attend  and 
gone  with  them,  all  would  have  been  well.  If  parents 
would  cu-operate  with  teachers  and  directors  we 
would  have  better  schools.  When  directors  endeavor 
to  carry  out  certain  measures,  certain  parents  are  sure 
to  put  their  foot  on  the  effort,  and  neutralize  the  good 
that  might  otherwise  be  done.  But  we  will  do  better 
in  the  future.  Pleace  accept  the  thanks  of  the  board 
for  yuur  suggestions  in  relation  to  these  examinations,^ 
for  they  bring  forth  good  fruit. 


leisure  may  engage,  to  the  benefit  of  their  owh  souls 
and  the  great  improvement  of  youthful  capacities. 
But  it  is  seriously  to  be  hoped  that  our  public  schools 
may  be  kept  free  from  industrial  tools  of  any  sort. 
The  results  of  sewing  instruction  in  the  German  and 
English  schools  have  not  been  !^o  successful  that  we 
need  follow  their  example. 


The  following  is  the  revised  course  of  study 
in  the  primary  Normal  Schools  of  France : 

1.  Moral  and  religious  instruction. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Writing. 

4-  The  elements  of  the  French  language. 

5.  dlculation,  and  the  legal  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

6.  Arithmetic  applied  to  practical  operations. 

7.  Book-keeping. 

8.  The  elements  of  general  history  and  geography, 
and  the  particular  history  and  geography  of  France. 

9.  The  notions  of  the  physical  sciences  and  natural 
history,  applicable  to  the  usages  of  life. 

10.  Horticulture,  also  some  elementary  notions 
concerning  agriculture,  industry,  and  hygiene. 

11.  The  elements  of  geometry,  surveying,  and 
levelling. 

12.  Drawing. 

13.  Singing. 

14.  Gymnastics. 

15.  Notions  of  the  government  of  the  commune 
((R-  township),  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  civil 
State  records. 

Does  not  this  course  of  study  contain  some 
hints  that  might  be  utilized  in  revising  the 
courses  of  study  in  our  own  Normal  schools? 


A  WRITER  in  the  New  York  Tribune  op- 
poses the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the 
public  schools.     He  says : 

The  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  public  schools  is  a 
thing  which  no  person  of  a  reflective  and  practical 
mind  will  urge.  There  are  already,  as  has  before 
been  said,  too  many  things  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
Americans  are  not  yet  prepared  to  be  guilty  of  the 
amazing  stupidity  of  turning  their  school  system  into 
a  means  of  industrial  education.  The  sooner  that  the 
noisy  persons  who  are  asking  all  over  the  country  for 
such  industrial  education  are  silenced,  the  better  for 
the  schools.  If  they  would  cease  expending  energy 
on  this  vain  folly,  and  apply  it  to  the  organization 
of  special  technical  schools,  they  might  become  ben- 
efactors, instead  of  remaining  nuisances.  There  is  no 
place  and  no  time  in  the  public  schools  for  industrial 
teachings.  The  teacher  who  is  really  a  teacher,  and 
not  a  machine,  has  no  strength  and  nerve-power  to 
throw  away  after  her  rightful  work  is  done,  in  teach- 
ing awkward  children  how  to  sew;  and  after  the 
regular  school  work  is  ended,  the  pupil  who  has 
labored  conscientiously  should  be  released  from 
bending  over  a  task.  If  sewing  must  be  taught  pub- 
licly, let  there  be  sewing  schools  which  shall  be  made 
attractive  to  the  young  pupils,  and  be  opened  at 
proper  seasons.     Here  is  a  work  in  which  women  of 


The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  has  issued  a  decree  providing  a  series 
of  educational  tours  to  take  place  during  va- 
cation, for  the  student-teachers  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  who  have  received  full  certificates 
of  competency,  and  their  allowance  has  been 
increased  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
francs,  to  cover  the  expense.  Those  residing 
in  the  north  are  recommended  to  travel 
south  and  vice  versa,  and  those  residing  in 
the  interior  are  advised  to  visit  the  sea-coast. 
Each  party  will  be  accompaied  by  a  suitable 
teacher  designated  by  the  Minister  for  that 
purpose.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  widen 
the  experience  and  enlarge  the  views  of  those 
who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  youth  of  the 
country.  Another  year,  tours  into  foreign 
countries  are  contemplated,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent enlightened  educational  management  con- 
tinues we  would  not  be  much  surprised  to  see 
in  this  country  before  many  years  a  party  of 
young  French  teachers,  under  wise  direction, 
looking  at  our  schools  and  studying  our  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction.  They  shall  be 
made  welcome. 

•*  These  vacation  excursions,"  says  the 
Minister,  "  which  I  desire  to  organize  in  the 
interest  of  the  best  scholars  in  our  Normal 
Schools,  should  be  essentially  educational 
tours,  expeditions,  I  will  not  call  them  scien- 
tific, but  carefully  planned,  wisely  directed, 
and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  methodic  ob- 
servation. Under  the  conduct  of  a  teacher 
of  learning  and  experience,  the  young  peo- 
ple will  be  accustomed  to  see  for  themselves, 
to  see  much  and  well :  historical  monuments, 
relics  of  archaeology,  picturesque  views,  to- 
pographical peculiarities,  natural  phenomena, 
the  products  of  industry  and  agriculture, 
local  traditions  and  customs,  varieties  of 
costume  and  language,  all  of  which  should 
be  to  them  material  for  study  and  reflection." 


The  system  of  education  in  Austria  is 
characterized  by  the  rapid  and  successful 
development  of  industrials  schools.  Some 
of  these  are  schools  which  merely  review  the 
ordinary  branches  of  school  instruction  with 
a  view  to  their  practical  application,  or  im- 
part this  knowledge  in  connection  with  a  more 
special  course  of  preparation  for  apprentice- 
ship j  others  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
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preparation  for  apprenticeship,  and  still 
others  assume  as  a  preliminary  an  apprentice- 
ship to  some  trade  or  branch  of  business. 
Several  of  these  institutions  have  been  ac- 
knowledged as  a  public  benefit  by  the  rural 
population  of  the  Empire.  The  schools  for 
teaching  wood  carving,  for  instance,  have 
created  a  new  kind  of  business  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  Silesia, 
and  Moravia,  where  great  quantities  of  cheap 
toys  for  children  are  manufactured.  Even 
among  the  schools  that  give  instruction  in 
woodwork  only,  each  is  required  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particu- 
lar needs  and  resources  of  the  region  in 
which  it  is  situated. 


President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  declares 
that  the  permanent  appointment  of  teachers 
would  raise  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  would  rouse  a  wholesome  ambi- 
tion in  the  teachers.  He  says,  also,  that 
teachers  being  assured  of  continued  employ- 
ment would  be  willing  to  take  lower  salaries, 
knowing  that  by  such  engagement  their  sala- 
ries would  not  be  cut  down.  He  recom- 
mends the  pension-system  established  in 
France,  whereby  a  small  percentage  of  the 
salary  of  the  individual  employed  by  the  cor- 
poration, government,  etc.,  should  be  re- 
served, and  an  equal  amount  added  to  it  each 
year,  the  same  to  be  invested  and  form  a 
fund,  the  interest  on  the  whole  amount  thus 
deposited  and  added  from  year  to  year  being 
added  to  the  sum  total.  By  this  method  of 
adding  and  compounding  the  interest  with 
the  principal,  a  rapid  increase  would  take 
place,  so  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  service,  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the 
fund  was  created,  would  have  enough  to 
support  him  for  life,  or  with  which  to  pur- 
chase a  hand.some  annuity. 


The  Schoolmaster,  of  I^ndon,  and  the 
Irish  Teachers'  Journal,  of  Dublin,  both 
contain  articles  of  recent  date  criticising 
with  much  severity  the  teachers  who  do  not 
connect  themselves  with  the  teachers'  organi- 
zations, or  join  in  the  efforts  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  profession  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  schools.  They  accuse  these 
stay-at-home  teachers  of  indifference,  of  un- 
willingness to  associate  with  their  brethren, 
of  an  indisposition  to  expend  even  a  little 
money  for  the  common  good,  of  downright 
selfishness  in  accepting  the  benefits  arising 
from  organization,  without  sharing  any  part 
of  the  labor  or  expense  attending  it.  Per- 
haps the  following  caustic  words   from  the 


Irish  Teachers'^  Journal ^x^  not  without  ap- 
plication on  this  side  of  the  sea.  In  any 
event,  they  show  the  spirit  at  work  among 
the  teachers  in  the  British  Isles: 

These  selfish  individuals  we  nevertheless  find  quite 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  pro- 
cured by  the  active  and  despised  members  of  their 
body,  and  some  of  them  will  even  admit  that  the  Or- 
ganization has  done  excellent  service ;  and  yet  they 
will  neither  join  it,  nor  contribute  towards  its  working 
expenses.  The  money  consideration,  we  believe,  is 
the  real  cause  of  their  holding  aloof,  and  every  asso- 
ciation, we  feel  assured,  can  bear  us  out  in  the  belief 
as  being  well  founded.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
such  a  paltry  consideration  should  influence  men  to 
adopt  a  course  so  plainly  at  variance  with  their  real 
interests.  If  there  had  been  no  agitation  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  would  the  position  or  emoluments 
of  the  teachers  be  anything  like  what  they  are  at  pres- 
ent? Would  the  Government,  if  not  influenced  as 
they  were  by  the  teachers'  friends  in  the  House,  have 
passed  a  single  measure  for  their  improvement?  We 
feel  assured  they  would  not,  and  the  unasscx:iated 
teachers  of  Ireland  know,  and  many  of  them  are  will- 
ing enough  to  admit,  that  it  was  the  Organization 
that  led  to  these  governmental  improvements.  Now, 
if  the  activity,  prudence,  and  we  may  add,  the  contri- 
butions of  the  associated  teachers  of  Ireland  have 
achieved  so  much  during  the  last  few  years,  how 
much  more  powerful  an  agent  would  the  Organization 
become  if  it  embraced,  as  it  should,  all  the  teachers 
of  Ireland  ? 


The  Allegheny  Teacher  has  the  following 
strong  and  pointed  remarks  on  the  question 
of  granting  Permanent  Certificates  to  teach- 
ers: 

This,  which  was  intended  as  the  highest  grade  cer- 
tificate, has  become  almost  valueless  in  this  county 
and  city,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  granted 
to  so  many  indifferent  and  bad  teachers,  who  really 
should  not  be  allowed  to  teach  school  at  all.  This  is 
a  gross  abuse  of  the  statute  providing  for  this  grade  of 
certificate,  and  has  already  done  much  mischief  in 
creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  its  opposition, 
which  may  eventually  result  in  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
The  intent  of  the  law,  as  explained  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, is  to  grant  this  highest  grade  certificate 
only  to  persons  who,  after  years  of  experience  in 
teaching,  prove  to  be  eminently  successful  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  spirit  of  the  law  is  good,  and  every 
teacher  who  does  not  wish  the  law  repealed,  and  who 
desires  the  permanent  certificate  to  appreciate  in 
value,  should  urge  superintendents  and  committees 
to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  considering  the  claims 
of  applicants,  and  to  recommend  only  those  whose 
merits  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession. 

We  are  afraid  there  is  tnith  in  the  accusa- 
tion that  Permanent  Certificates  have  been 
granted  in  Allegheny  county  with  too  little 
care,  and  that,  as  a  c5nsequence,  the  stand- 
ard of  the  profession  will  be  lowered,  and  pro- 
gtess  in  the  working  of  the  system  clogged. 
That  Allegheny  has  been  more  loose  than 
most  other  counties  in  the  granting  of  this 
high  grade  of  certificate,  will  be  seen  from 
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the  following  statistics  taken  from  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  We  have  selected  only  the 
largest  counties,  and  those  with  large  towns : 

Trackers  Per.  Cer- 
Counties.  Etnploy*d.  tificates. 

Allegheny 1084  537 

Chester 430  78 

Dauphin 326  34 

Erie 581  19 

Ijmcaster 577  98 

Lazeme 898  112 

Lycoming 341  54 

Montgomery 340  36 

Schuylkill 518  103 

York 421  84 

The  last  nine  counties,  with  more  than  four 
limes  the  number  of  teachers,  have  granted 
but  a  few  more  Permanent  certificates  than 
Allegheny  alone.  The  whole  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  State  for  the  past 
year  was  19,153,  and  the  whole  number  of 
permanent  certificates  granted  is  2,576.  The 
percentage  of  permanent  certificates  to  teach- 
ers in  the  State  is,  therefore,  about  13^, 
while  in  Allegheny  county  it  is  50  There 
may  be  good  reasons  why  Allegheny  county 
should  have  granted  more  permanent  ceriifi- 
cales  proportionally  than  any  other  county, 
but  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
disproportion  should  be  so  great.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  as  our  contemporary  has  said,  that  this 
abuse  of  a  good  thing  "  has  done  much  mis- 
chief;" it  will  be  fortunate  if  it  does  not  do 
more. 

Shenandoah  is  a  town  of  some  nine  or  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  coal  regions  of  Schuylkill  county,  within 
the  last  ten  years.  In  1875,  *^^  schools  were 
re-organized  under  the  direction  of  a  pub- 
lic-spirited board  of  directors,  and  since  that 
time  great  improvements  have  been  made, 
both  in  school  accommodations  and  in  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  The  Superintendent,  dur- 
ing these  years,  and  at  present,  the  head  and 
front  of  the  forward  movement,  is  Prof.  G. 
VV.  Bartch,  a  gracluate  of  the  State  Nbrmal 
School,  at  Bloomsburg.  T.  R.  Johnson,  a 
veteran  teacher,  is  principal  of  the  High 
School ;  and  among  the  other  teachers  there 
are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  graduates  of 
Normal  Schools.  In  such  hands,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  great  things  have  been  done  for 
the  schools  of  the  town. 

The  Commencement  of  the  High  School 
look  place  on  the  evening  pf  May  26,  and 
was  a  very  creditable  affair ;  but  we  espe- 
cially want  to  call  attention  to  the  '*  Annual 
Representative  Exhibition,"  which  was  held 
in   connection     with    the    Commencement. 


This  exhibition  consisted,  first,  of  the  work 
done  in  the  schools  on  examination  day,  and 
comprised  drawings  in  great  variety,  and 
a  large  number  of  manuscripts  containing 
work  in  the  various  branches  of  the  course  ; 
and,  second,  of  actual  recitations  of  classes  of 
all  grades,  'flie  exercises  were  held  in  the 
fine  hall  of  the  High  School,  and  the  room 
was  filled  all  the  time  with  the  parents  of  the 
children  and  citizens  generally.  The  classes 
were  called  out  in  turn  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  respective  teachers,  whose  duty 
it  was,  not  to  examine  them  formally,  but  to 
ask  them  a  series  of  miscellaneous  questions, 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  schools.  Probably  forty 
classes  in  all  took  part  in  the  exercises,  many 
of  them  from  the  primary  departments ;  and 
among  the  subjects  presented  were  spelling, 
reading,  phonetics,  object  lessons,  language 
lessons,  vocal  music,  calisthenic  and  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
physiology,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry  and 
Latin.  Between  the  recitations,  there  were 
essays,  declamations,  singing,  addresses,  etc. 
The  exhibition  was  a  success,  both  as  an 
entertainment  and  as  a  means  of  interesting 
the  people  in  the  public  schools.  Prof.  D.  J. 
Waller,  of  Bloomsburg,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Wednesday  evening ;  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  was  present  on 
Thursday,  and  addressed  the  citizens  in  the 
evening.  Supt.  Newlin  was  also  present 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  good  work  by  hearty  words  of 
cheer. 


France  knows  how  to  honor  her  distin- 
guished teachers  when  they  die.  The  obse- 
quies of  M.  Bersot,  the  principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  for  Superior  Instruction,  took 
place  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  February  last. 
The  pall-bearers  were  MM.  Jules  Ferry, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Albert  Du- 
mont,  Director  of  Superior  Instruction ;  Ber- 
tin,  assistant  Principal  of  the  Normal  School ; 
Lavasseur,  President  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences;  Leon  Say, 
formerly  Minister  of  Finances,  and  Michel, 
a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School.  The 
academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  of 
which  M.  Bersot  was  a  member,  in  addition 
to  the  president,  M.  Lavasseur,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  delegation  in  academic  costume, 
among  them  MM.  Laboulaye  and  Jules  Si- 
mon, well  known  in  this  country.  Other 
sections  of  the  institute  of  France  were  al- 
most equally  well  represented.     All  the  pro- 
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fessors  of  the  normal  school  were  present.  The 
mayor  of  the  fifth  Arrondissement,  in  which 
the  deceased  lived,  and  all  his  counsellors, 
followed  in  the  procession.  Many  deputies 
and  senators  also  came  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead  teacher ;  a  detachment  from  the  48th 
regiment  of  the  line  was  sentlo  render  such 
military  honors  as  might  become  the  occa- 
sion; and  feeling  and  eloquent  discourses 
were  pronounced  at  the  grave  in  the  ceme- 
tery Montparnasse,  by  MM.  Jules  Ferry, 
Lavasseur,  Gaston  Boissier,  and  Michel. 


In  connection  with  the  recent  re-union  in 
Paris,  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  the  inspectors  of  primary 
education,  there  was  held  in  the  great  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Sarbonne  an  exhibition  of 
models,  drawings  and  photographs  of  school 
houses  and  school  furniture. , 


SWISS  TE/VCHERS'  ASSOCIATION.— II. 


THE  first  question  discussed  by  the  asso 
ciation  referred  to,  in  our  first  article, 
freely  translated,  reads  thus :  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  as  to  moral  education  of 
children,  and  what  are  the  means  at  com- 
mand for  such  education,  exclusive  of  relig- 
ious instruction  properly  so-called,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Church  ? 

As  six  papers  were  read  on  this  double 
question,  one  from  each  district,  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  read  more  than  the  conclusions 
reached  in  each  paper,  together  with  those  of 
the  association  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  these 
conclusions  will  give  a  general  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  papers,  and  of  the  sense  of 
the  meeting,  before  considering  the  next 
question. 

First  paper :  i.  The  duty  of  the  school 
is  clearly  determined  by  the  law.  It  cannot 
be  assigned  to  the  Church,  nor  to  the  family, 
but  it  should  contribute,  in  its  own  sphere, 
to  the  moral  results  aimed  at  by  both.  2. 
This  work  consists  rather  in  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty,  in  the  regular  normal 
action  of  the  elements  composing  the  school, 
than  in  systematic  teaching  of  morals  3. 
Neither  school  officers  nor  teachers  are  under 
obligations  to  extend  their  authority  beyond 
the  school ;  but,  if  they  should  see  bad  con- 
duct, we  think  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
oppose  it,  in  accordance  with  local  and  State 
laws.  4.  The  rigorous  execution  of  the  law, 
by  the  school  officers,  especially  as  to  com- 
pulsory and  regular  attendance,  and  secular 
teaching,  contributes  largely  to  the  develop- 


ment of  moral  character.  5.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  elements  of  education,  if  intro- 
duced in  the  programme  of  studies,  would 
increase  the  interest  of  parents,  and  would 
stimulate  pupils  to  flee  the  wrong  and  do  the 
right.  6.  Moral  training  is  most  effectual 
when  it  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
already  enumerated  in  our  report,  the  teach- 
er's example,  and  cultivating  in  children 
habits  of  cheerful  obedience,  truthfulness, 
activity  and  kindness.  7.  As  to  repressiw 
means,  the  teacher  must  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, go  beyond  the. limits  of  the  law. 

Finally,  our  section  would  make  the  follow- 
ing requests  :  i.  That  committees  of  charita- 
ble persons,  wherever  possible,  aid  children 
who  are  not  protected  from  vice  between 
home  and  school  2.  That  school  authori- 
ties keep  openly  vicious  children  away  from 
the  schools  and  furnish  them  opportunities 
for  reform  and  instruction  elsewhere  3.  That 
the  question  of  falsehood  be  discussed  at  our 
next  meeting. 

Second  paper :  i.  The  work  of  the  school 
in  moral  education  is  great  and  noble ,  the 
germs  of  virtue,  implanted  in  the  hearts  of 
children,  wield  a  lasting  influence.  2.  The 
means  at  command  for  moral  education  are 
{a)  mutual  affection  of  teacher  and  pupils, 
the  foundation  of  all  others ;  (b)  the  author- 
ity of  teachers  and  school  officers;  (^)  the 
appeal  to  reason ;  (//)  the  branches  of  study, 
especially  reading,  history  and  vocal  music; 
{/)  rewards  and  punishments. 

Third  paper :  i.  The  duty— to  lead  the 
child  through  wise  discipline,  to  respect  au- 
thority, to  love  duty,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  to  quicken 
his  sense  of  justice,  equality  and  benevolence. 
2.  The  means — the  example  and  precept  of 
the  teacher,  the  instruction  imparted,  and  the 
social  intercourse. 

Fourth  paper :  i.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
school,  in  a  large  measure,  to  see  to  the  moral 
education  of  the  child.  2.  This  end  can  be 
attained  by  the  example  of  the  teacher,  and 
through  moral  lessons  drawn  from  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  study.  3.  In  order  to  obtain 
really  good  results,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
moral  training  in  the  school  be  sanctioned 
and  developed  in  the  family 

Fifth  paper :  i.  The  school,  whether  in 
the  city  or  in  the  country,  has  an  imp>ortant 
duty  to  perform  as  to  moral  training.  2.  It 
ought  to  develop  good  sentiments  and  com- 
bat bad  ones ;  it  should  co  operate  with  par- 
ents in  their  efforts  to  perform  this  duty,  take 
the  place  of  negligent  parents  as  much  as 
possible,   and  diminish    the    bad    examples 
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given  to  many  children.  3.  A  blameless 
character  and  a  large  share  of  love  are  the 
best  qualifications  to  obtain  the  moral  devel- 
opment of  youth.  4.  Good  examples,  pre 
cepts  well  directed,  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  daily  lessons,  are  indispensable.  5. 
The  appeal  to  conscience  and  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  facts  are  means  to  be  employed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  child,  the  im- 
portance of  the  lesson,  or  the  necessities  oi 
the  occasion ;  but  one  must  not  be  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

Sixth  paper :  i .  The  school  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  family  in  the  education  of 
children..  2.  Morals  may  be  drawn  from  all 
studies ;  especially,  from  history,  reading, 
and  declamation.  3.  The  daily  incidents  in 
the  school-room  will  be  made  instrumental  in 
developing  moral  sentirnents.  4.  Every  in- 
fluence should  be  used  to  inculcate  special 
respect  for  parents,  teachers,  aged  persons, 
and  civil  authorities  ;  self-respect  should  also 
be  cultivated.  5.  Example  is  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  school-room.  6.  Keep  pupils 
from  the  thought  of  doing  wrong  by  keeping 
them  busy  and  in  a  good  humor ;  manifest  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence  in  them,  and  do 
not  irritate  them  nor  excite  their  evil  pas- 
sions. 7.  Vocal  music  gives  rest  to  the 
mind  and  makes  joyful  the  heart.  8.  Should 
a  time  be  reserved  in  the  programme  for 
moral  lessons,  Professor  Bamet'^  manual  of 
civil  government  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

General  discussion  was  now  in  order; 
moral  lessons  in  the  programme,  and  the  use 
of  the  above  manual  absorbed  the  attention 
of  the  house  in  the  onset.  The.  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  vote  of  a  large  majority.  As 
to  the  ro^  or  duty  of  the  school  in  regard  to 
moral  education,  No.  i  in  the  third  paper  was 
at  once  adopted.  The  means  or  methods  were 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  their  rep>ort, 
which  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
read  thus  : 

1.  Second  paper,  2  a  and  b. 

2.  Sixth  paper,  2  and  3. 

3.  Fourth  paper,  3. 

4  The  fraternal  relations,  established  by 
the  sojourn  at  school,  between  children  so- 
cially belonging  to  different  classes. 

5.  The  training  of  the  will. 

9.  Forming  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness. 

7.  Judgment,  justice  and  moderation  in 
giving  rewards  and  administering  punish- 
ments 

Finally,  we  repeat  requests  No.  i  and  No. 
3  at  the  close  of  the  first  paper. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  each  section 
of   the   Association    had  selected    the    best 


teacher  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  particular 
meeting.  Circumstances  occasionally  bring 
one  or  more  of  their  most  ordinary  primary 
teachers  into  this  kind  of  work.  The  above 
conclusions  are  tolerably  fair  specimens  of 
what  they  are  expected  to  accomplish.  The 
confidence  of  the  government  in  the  teachers 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  asked  their  opinion  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  school  law. 

A.  REICHENBACH. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SHOOLS. 


THE  American  Republican,  West  Chester, 
preaches  a  little  sermon   to  its  readers 
on  the  mission  of  public  schools  as  follows : 

The  perpetuity  of  this  great  nation  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people ;  and,  consequently, 
its  future  hope  lies  in  the  proper  educational  training 
of  its  youth.  Our  common  school  system  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  our  future  advancement 
will  be  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  progress  made  in 
learning,  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Ignorance  is  the 
certain  mother  of  crime  and  its  concomitant  results. 
This  fact  is  demonstrated  in  all  history.  Daily  proofs 
are  now  furnished  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory. 
This  must  be  removed  by  educating  the  masses  up  to 
a  higher  moral  standard.  The  work  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  is  happily  not  confined  to  mere  text- 
ual instruction.  The  day  was  when  the  routine  work 
was  confined  to  abstract  rules  and  mystified  problems 
vaguely  put.  These  were  to  be  memorized,  and  that 
being  done,  the  principal  work  was  accomplished. 
The  progressive  demands  of  the  times  have  happily 
outgrown  this  system,  and  today  we  have  all  that  ex- 
perience, culture  and  thorough  preparation  can  sup- 
ply. 

It  is  not  alone  the  mission  of  the  teacher  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  youth  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing or  the  principles  of  the  higher  branches.  There 
is  a  moral  training  going  on,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
of  to-day  are  being  taught  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  good  citizens — useful  men  and  women.  This 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  work,  and 
the  school  teacher  of  our  day  and  generation  has 
much  to  do  in  moulding  the  minds,  inculcating  noble 
thoughts,  arousing  manly  ambitions,  and  in  short  pre- 
paring them  as  fit  subjects  to  become  the  future  men 
and  women  of  America.  In  no  stale,  perhaps,  does 
the  common  school  system  surpass  that  of  our  own. 
Year  after  year  the  stakes  are  being  advanced,  and 
better  laws  perfected.     At  the  recent  State  Conven- 

fm  it  was  shown  that  the  benefit  of  graded  schools 
applied  to  the  districts  as  well  as  cities  and  towns, 
and  in  some  instances  is  working  with  admirable  suc- 
cess. This  removes  one  of  the  old  defects,  and  grad- 
ually the  whole  plan  of  public  instruction  is  being 
amplified  and  improved.  Tbe  text  books  of  to-day 
are  the  work  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  educators, 
the  school-room  appliances,  furniture  and  buildings 
are  fully  abreast  with  the  times,  the  degree  of  quali- 
fication hecessary  to  teach  is  more  strict,  and  in  every 
department  the  work  of  progression  goes  bravely  on. 
In  no  avocation  is  it  more  essential  to  have  the  best 
talent  than  than  in  this,  where  the  responsibilities  are 
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great,  demanding  ability  of  the  first  order,  that  the 
very  best  work  may  be  accomplished.  The  time  for 
vacation  is  now  approaching,  when  teacher  and  pupil 
may  have  a  respite  from  their  arduous  labors  during 
the  heated  term  of  a  torrid  summer.  Meanwhile 
those  of  the  profession  who  do  not  happen  to  have  a 
certificate  that  requires  no  examination,  will  set  stud- 
iously to  work  to  prepare  for  inspection  day.  There 
are  certain  classes  of  people  who  do  not  properly  ap- 
preciate the  laboi-s  of  this  class,  nor  the  great  effi- 
cacy of  the  common  schools,  the  machinery  of  whose 
work  moves  noiselessly  on,  qualifying  an  army  of 
youths  of  all  grades,  tastes  and  nationalities,  cement- 
ing the  foundations  and  strengthening  the  pillars  on 
which  rests  the  proud  temple  of  popular  government. 
The  triple  power  which  rules  the  onward  progress  of 
the  world  is  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  institutions  of 
learning. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS   INCREASE 
WEALTH. 


THE  Educational  Weekly^  Chicago,  re- 
publishes a  portion  of  a  late  article  which 
appeared  in  the  English  Fortnightly  Review 
on  **  American  Competition."  The  writer  ad- 
mits that  in  certain  branches  of  manufacturing 
the  United  States  now  excels  England,  and 
is  fast  taking  possession  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  In  speaking  of  the  causes  that  have 
produced  this  state  of  things,  he  names,  first 
among  them,  our  common  schools.  Let  the 
man  who  thinks  that  our  schools  take  money 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  nation,  but  put  none 
in,  read  the  following  extracts  from  the  arti- 
cle of  this  British  essayist : 

In  respect  to  the  firet  of  these  influences,  the  public 
school  system,  the  foreign  observer  generally  takes 
notice  only  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  and 
though  he  may  find  something  to  praise,  he  finds 
also  much  to  criticise  ;  he  finds  in  many  cases  the  in- 
struction bad  and  the  subjects  often  ill-chosen,  and  he 
wonders  at  the  misdirection  of  a  force  that  might  be 
so  much  more  wisely  applied.  What  he  fails  to  no- 
tice is  that  the  school  itself,  entirely  apart  from  its 
instruction,  is  the  great  educator  of  the  children  who 
attend  it.  The  school  is,  first  of  all,  no  respecter  of 
persons ;  the  stupid  son  of  a  rich  man  led  in  every 
class  by  the  son  of  a  mechanic  cannot  in  after  life 
look  down  on  him  as  an  inferior,  whatever  the  con- 
ventional position  of  the  two  may  be.  Or  if  the  rich 
man's  son  have  brains  as  well  as  fortune  the  poor 
man's  son  can  never  attribute  to  fortune  only  the  lead 
that  he  may  take  in  after  life.  The  school  is  thor- 
oughly democratic,  and  each  pupil  learns  in  it  that  it 
depends  on  himself  alone  what  place  he  may  take  in 
after  life,  and  that,  although  society  may  be  di- 
vided into  planes,  there  is  no  system  of  caJ?te  and  no 
barrier  in  the  the  way  of  social  success,  except  the 
want  of  character  and  ability  to  attain  it.  The  asso- 
ciations of  the  common  school  utterly  prevent  any- 
thing like  servility  in  the  relation  of  classes  in  after 
life,  and  although  it  is  sometimes  made  a  little  too 
manifest  that  "  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  a 
little  better,"  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  more  eager 
than  discreet  in  their  effort  to  rise,  yet  on  the  whole 
the  relation  of  the  various  classes  which  must  in  the 


nature  of  things  always  and  everywhere  exist,  is  that 
of  mutual  respect,  and  anything  like  the  old-world 
distinctions  of  caste  and  rank  would  seem  about  as 
absurd  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  common  school  is 
the  solvent  of  race,  creed,  nationality  and  condition. 

In  another  way  the  discipline  of  the  schools  affects 
the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  the  schools,  clean- 
liness, order,  and  regular  habits  are  enforced,  with 
deference  to  the  teachers  and  respect  for  authority ; 
and  in  these  later  years,  coupled  with  the  teaching  of 
music  and  drawing  in  all  the  principal  towns  and 
cities.  When  children  thus  trained  are  removed  to 
the  mill  or  the  workshop,  habits  of  order  and  clean- 
liness, with  some  aesthetic  taste,  are  already  estab- 
lished. Nothing  strikes  an  American  manufacturer 
with  so  much  surprise  as  the  extreme  untidiness  of 
the  large  textile  mills  of  England,  and  the  dreariness 
of  the  factory  towns.  In  this  respect,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  managers  of.  the  New  Eng- 
land mills  are  greatly  aided  by  the  absence  of -smoke, 
the  coal  commonly  used  being  anthracite. 

The  instruction  of  the  school  also  gives  every  pupil 
a  superficial  knowledge,  if  no  more,  of  the  geogra- 
phy and  resources  of  the  country,  which  the  univer- 
sal habit  of  reading  newspapers  keeps  up.  Hence 
comes  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  fixed  charac- 
ter in  the  labor  of  the  country — every  boy  believes 
that  he  can  achieve  success  somewhere  else,  if  not  at 
home.  No  congestion  of  labor  can  last  long — the 
war  and  the  succeeding  railway  mania  combined  con- 
centrated population  at  certain  points  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  happened  before,  and  it  has  taken  five 
years  to  overcome  the  difficulty  ;  but  within  these  five 
years  a  million  new  inhabitants  in  Texas,  half  a  mil- 
lion in  Kansas,  and  probably  a  million  and  a  half 
added  to  the  population  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Min- 
nesota, and  the  far  north-west,  indicate  that  the  evil 
has  already  found  a  remedy. 


A  PEEP  AT  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 

CAPITAL. 


FROM  the  account  given  in  the  National 
Republican,  we  take  the  following  ex- 
tracts concerning  the  recent  school  exhibition 
at  Washington,  D.  C. : 

There  was  a  continuous  stream  of  visitors  to  the 
building  yesterday,  filling  every  room  to  overflowing. 
Even  before  the  hour  for  opening,  a  large  crowd  had 
gathered  outside  the  buildmg  awaiting  admittance, 
thus  fully  demonstrating  the  great  interest  taken  in 
the  work  of  our  schools.  Uix)n  entering,  the  visitor 
found  himself  surrounded  by  the  exhibits  of  the  lower 
schools,  and  upon  coming  out  of  these  rooms  he  was 
shown  into  the  apartments  where  was  exhibited  the 
work  of  the  next  higher  grade,  and  soon  the  sight-seer 
progressed  until  arriving  at  the  general,  the  special, 
and  the  normal  school  exhibits  in  the  upper  story.  Thus 
one  gained  a  complete  and  graded  knowledge  of  the 
work  done  and  the  degree  of  improvement  accom- 
plished, from  the  time  the  pupil  is  taught  to. make  a 
straight  line  to  the  time  when  he  acquires  the  highest 
perfection  of  the  art  as  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
expressions  of  commendation  were  loud  and  frequent. 
The  pupils  and  their  instructors  certainly  have  reason 
to  feel  proud.  It  required  no  less  than  ten  rooms  in 
which  to  display  the  work.  Undoubtedly  no  work 
has  ever  before  been  executed  with  such  a  degree  of 
excellence,  a  marked  improvement  being  observed 
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I      over  that  of  last  year,  which  at  that  time  was  consid- 
!       ered  almost  perfection.     The  exhibits  were  tastefully 
arranged  about  the  room,  and  were  set  off  handsomely 
by  intertwined  flags,  flowers,  and  evergreens. 

Several  new  features  of  inestimable  value  were  no- 
ticed.    Among  these  was  the  exhibit  of  the  industrial 
school.     Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  indus- 
uial  education,  but  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
public  sbools  has  it  appeared  as  an  element  of  public 
school  instruction.      Mr.  Joseph  M.   Wilson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education,  well 
known  for   his   interest  in   educational  matters,  has 
shown  especial  zeal  in  the  important  subject  of  indus- 
trial education,  believing  that  industrial  pursuits  can 
and  should  be  taught  in  public  schools,  just  as  reading, 
writing    and    arithmetic  are    taught,  and  adhering 
closely  tothe  educational  method  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion.    The  illustrations  of  the   work  on   exhibition 
show  intelligence,  and  the  pupils  seem  to  be  as  ready 
in  comprehending  what  is  required  when  they  study 
sboemakin^  as   when  they  study  arithmetic.      The 
schedule  of  studies  under  this  industrial  regime  covers 
sewing,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  pottery-work,  printing, 
carving,      model-making,     cooking,     laundry- work, 
housekeeping,  gardening,  modeling  and  turning.  Mr. 
Wilson  believes  that  this  industrial  education  should 
begin  with  the  children  at  ten  years ;  they  are  then  of 
a  teachable  age,  and  though  at  this  exhibition  draw- 
ing, shoemaking,  sewing,  wood-work  and  gardening 
only  were   represented,   it   is   expected    that    other 
branches  of  industrial  education  shall  soon  become  a 
part  of  the   daily  training  in  this    industrial   home 
school.     The  plan,  beginning  with  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples, was  fully  set  forth  by  the  exposition  of  shoe- 
making  on  exhibition,  with  the  preparation  of  the 
thread,  cutting,  sewing,    pegging,    and    half-soling 
shoes.      Object- drawing  and  the  sketching  of  faces 
and  animals  are  others  of  the  new  features  designed 
especially  for  the  teachers  to  facilitate  their  instruc- 
tion to  the  young  scholars.     Considerable  attention  is 
now  given   to  this  branch  of  education    in    normal 
schools,  and  has  been  found  of  great  value. 

A  peep  at  the  normal  school  room  as  now  deco- 
rated is  alone  worth  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to  the  build- 
ing. The  black-boards  are  covered  with  drawings  of 
all  descriptions — flowers  and  running  vines  are  artis- 
tically arranged  in  festoons  about  the  room,  while 
the  whole  is  flnished  off  with  a  deep  border  of  beau- 
tifully preserved  botanical  specimens. 

The  exhibit  made  in  drawing  at  the  Sumner  school 
building,  by  the  pupils  of  the  colored  schools  in 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  while  not  so  extensive 
in  number  of  specimens  as  heretofore,  far  exceeds  in 
beauty  and  minuteness  of  detail  all  previous  efforts. 
This  is  specially  tnie  when  applied  to  the  industrial 
branch,  for  here  we  have  not  only  pupils  drawing 
from  models,  but  engaged  in  the  presence  of  visitors 
in  making  the  models.  The  class  engaged  in  this 
special  work  numberstabout  thirty,  and  have  on  ex 
hibition  as  models  of  their  skill  and  industry  some 
l«autiful  and  delicate  vases  made  of  paper  artistically 
ornamented  and  bronzed.  The  works  of  art  by  the 
pupils  deserving  special  mention  are  numerous. 
Notably  among  them  stands  the  large,  fine  crayons : 
"Wounded  Scout,"  by  Jacob  Strathon  ;  **  News  from 
Home,"  by  Miss  Ada  Hand ;  "  Mail  Day"  and 
"  Picket  Guard,"  by  Freddie  Freeman.  The  per- 
spective, geometrical,  and  free-hand  specimens  excel 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  at  a  public  ex- 
hibition at  Washington,  and  will  rank  with  similar 
work  executed   elsewhere.     The  geometrical   draw- 


ings are  from  models  made  by  the  pupils,  each  model 
being  hung  beside  the  specimen  work.  The  statuary 
drawing  is  also  a  feature  of  the  exhibit,  and  de- 
servedly merits  the  high  encomiums  passed  by  the 
many  visitors  present.  The  blackboards  contain  a 
number  of  well-executed  pieces  in  black  and  white 
crayon,  prominent  among  which  is  a  large  vase  by 
Lorenzo  Jackson.  The  room  specially  set  aside  for 
specimens  of  original  and  copied  music  receives  from 
vistors  the  attention  it  deserves,  all  of  whom  were  loud 
in  their  praise  of  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  the 
work. 


OUR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  letter  in  the  Lewistown 
Gazette  of  recent  date,  describes  a  move- 
ment that  is  very  general  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  To  prove  entirely  successful,  however, 
the  plan  must  include  not  only  a  definite  course 
of  study,  but  what  is  of  even  more  import- 
ance, improved  methods  of  teaching  the 
branches.  The  truth  is,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  our  public 
schools. 

Editors  Gazette  : — Of  late,  in  different  parts  of  our 
country,  special  aittention  has  been  given  to  our  un- 
graded schools  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  the  worthy  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  the 
best  possible  education  for  the  masses  have  resulted  in 
such  a  grading  and  systematizing  of  the  teacher's  work,, 
as  well  as  improvement  in  the  kind  of  instruction,  as 
to  make  a  great  difference  between  these  and  the  rural 
schools.  The  latter  are  now  beginning  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  education.  Country  boys 
and  girls  have  long  furnished  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
society,  and  they  should  have  the  best  possible  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  our  County  Superinten- 
dent is  falling  into  this  line  right  here,  and  is  making 
laudable  efforts  to  improve  our  ungraded  schools. 
These  schools  have  doubtless  made  great  advances  in 
the  past ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  human  institu- 
tions must  keep  on  improving,  if  they  are  to  be  of 
permanent  value  to  society.  Hence,  all  friends  of  the 
schools  should  encourage  the  step  now  proposed. 
This  step  is  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of  study 
for  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county.  The  grading 
of  these  schools  cfinnot  be  as  perfect  as  in  the  larger 
towns,  where  the  attendance  is  more  uniform  and  the 
number  of  pupils  requires  the  services  of  several 
teachers  ;  but  the  common  absence  of  all  system  in  the 
manner  of  taking  up  and  pui-suing  studies  in  these 
schools  is  not  necessary,  and  moreover  is  an  injury  to 
the  pupils.  Every  business  men,  perhaps,  has  suffered 
from  his  own  and  others'  want  of  system  in  transacting 
business.  Our  schools  should  strive,  therefore,  to  in- 
culcate systematic  habits ;  but  if  they  are  not  them- 
selves carried  on  according  to  some  evident  system, 
they  will  scarcely  succeed  in  making  their  pupils  sys- 
tematic. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  term,  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  say  to  his  pupils,  *'  Here  is  a  course 
of  study  adopted  by  the  directors,  which  I  hope  you 
will  all  try  to  complete  in  the  order  laid  down,  and 
in  as  short  a  time  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness." 
Many  bright  eyes  would  sparkle  at  this,  and  study 
would  assume  a  new  and  more  interesting  aspect  to. 
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the  little  ones.  We  may  talk  of  studying  for  the  love 
of  it,  but  this  to  many  is  an  unknown  or  indefinite 
pleasure ;  but  going  through  a  fixed  course  of  study  is 
definite,  and,  the  school  being  divided  into  grades  or 
classes,  a  healthy,  stimulating  rivalry  can  be  encour- 
aged. 

The  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers  in  the  district  schools  would  be 
greatly  lessened.  The  different  teachers  of  the 
county  being  accustomed  to  the  same  schedule  of 
studies,  each  could  take  up  the  work  of  his  predeces- 
sor with  less  injury  to  the  pupil. 

The  fact  that  our  best  schools  have  a  systematic 
course  of  study,  which  they  require  their  pupils  to 
follow  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme,  which,  I  understand,  will  soon  be  laid  before 
the  directors  of  the  various  districts. 

Much  more  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
advance,  but  I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  convince 
the  friends  of  our  public  schools  that  it  will  be  well 
to  give  this  step  a  fair  trial  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  that  will,  doubtless,  be  met  in  carrying  it 
into  effect.  w,  H.  schuyler. 


LIGHT  FROM  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


AN  association  called  the  Froebel  Union 
recently  held  a  meeting  for  a  day  or  two 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  quote  from  the 
Tribune  a  report  of  a  few  of  the  good  things 
said.     First  in  regard  to  stories  for  children. 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  read  a  paper  by  Miss 
Anna  Buckland  on  "  The  Use  of  Stories  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten.'' 

'*  Froebel  notices  that  of  all  the  mental  faculties," 
the  paper  asserted,  **  the  sKthetic  is  one  of  the  first  to 
unfold  in  the  mind  of  the  child ;  and  he  concludes, 
therefore,  that  its  training  and  culture  have  immediate 
claims  on  the  educator.  The  first  perceptions  of  the 
child  are  of  beauty.  We  find,  therefore  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, that  the  means  are  provided  by  which  the 
sesthetic  faculty  may  be  developed  and  trained  to  a 
keen  perception  of  beauty  in  form,  color,  and  sound, 
as  well  as  in  character  and  life.  Artistic  designs,  les- 
sons on  form,  combinations  of  colors,  drawing,  model- 
ling in  clay,  flowers  and  beautiful  natural  objects, 
music,  poetry  and  imaginative  literature  are  all  pro- 
vided as  necessary  to  the  correct .  educat  ion  of  the 
child.  It  is  of  the  imaginative  literature  alone  that 
we  have  now  to  speak. 

"  Stories  are  the  child's  first  introduction  into 
that  grand  world  of  the  ideal  in  character  and  life ; 
and  the  ficst  and  highest  use  of  stories  is  to  enable  the 
child  to  form  a  pure  and  noble  ideal  of  what  a  man 
may  be  and  do.  Secondly,  they  are  illusti'alions  to 
the  children  of  the  laws  governing  life,  for  they  are 
the  leFsons  of  experience.  Again,  a  third  use  of 
stories  is  the  sense  they  give  a  child  of  a  world  beyond 
his  own,  and  thus,  next  to  companionship,  they  serve 
to  destroy  that  egotism  which  looks  on  self  as  centre 
of  all  things.  Stories,  too,  develop  sympathy,  or  the 
imagination  of  the  heart,  and  bring  the  jx)wer  of  ex- 
ample to  bear  on  children.  In  the  use  of  stories  in 
the  kindergarten,  the  stock  should  not  be  too  large,  for 
children  delight  in  an  old  story,  and  it  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly understood  nor  can  it  answer  all  of  the  pur- 
poses it  is  meant  to  serve  until  it  has  been  repeated 


many  times.  The  stories  for  the  kindergarten  should 
be  of  bright  and  delicate  fancy,  sweet,  tender,  and 
true.  Stories  are  divided  into  ideal  and  realistic. 
Under  the  former  head  comes  imaginative  literature, 
such  as  fairy  stories,  allegories,  and  fables.  If  we 
analyze  one  of  the  genuine  old  fairy  stories  we  shall 
nearly  always  find  that  there  is  at  ihe  heart  of  it  some 
great  spiritual  truth  which  forms  the  soul,  as  it  were, 
of  the  story.  Allegories  are  more  spiritualized  than 
fairy  stories,  and  have  less  of  human  interest,  while 
fables  are  stories  of  imagination  in  that  speech  is  given 
to  animals.  Realistic  stories  show  to  children  that 
the  consequences  which  follow  conduct  are  as  sure  as 
the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  In  telling  a  story 
we  must  look  for  the  leading  item  and  then  make  the 
strong  points  of  the  narrative,  keeping  to  one  single 
line,  and  avoiding  episodes.  The  first  person  should 
be  used  in  order  to  make  the  story  dramatic,  and  to 
keep  up  the  children's  interest." 

Dr.  E.  Seguin,  formerly  of  Paris,  spoke  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  a  strict  watch  upon  the  first  impres- 
sions that  are  made  upon  a  child's  mind.  By  good 
stories  a  mother  could  fill  a  child's  mind  with  ideas, 
and  could  teach  the  child  how  to  express  its  thoughts 
in  after  years  with  fluency  and  brilliancy. 

Miss  Peabody  then  spoke  in  an  interesting  way 
showing  how  permanent  were  the  first  impressions 
which  a  child  receives  from  stones.  She  advised  all 
mothers  to  get  Frnebel's  "  Mother  Play,"  and  to  read 
the  notes,  since  one  is  continually  finding  new  mean- 
ings in  his  words.  "  If  you  would  make  a  child  re- 
ligious," she  said,  "you  must  make  him  happy.  I 
have  studied  Froebel  for  twenty  years,  and  he  seems 
inexhaustible.  When  I  speak  at  the  Training  School 
I  ask  the  teachers  to  look  back  over  their  experience, 
and  by  seeing  what  did  them  good  and  what  bad,  to 
learn  from  this  how  and  what  to  teach." 

The  kindergarten,  as  is  well  known,  has 
been  partially  incorporated  as  an  element  into 
the  system  of  public  instruction  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  views  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the  Super- 
intendent of  schools  in  that  city,  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  These  views 
may  be  theoretically  sound,  but  as  stated  they 
do  not  meet  the  practical  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  organizing  kindergartens  in 
such  numbers  as  to  accommodate  all  children 
of  proper  age,  and  making  them  a  part  of  our 
systems  of  public  schools. 

Dr.  Harris  spoke  as  follows : 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  involves,  besides 
the  question  whether  there  is  a  place  for  it,  the  consid- 
eration of  what  it  accomplishes  in  the  way  of  theoret- 
ical insight  or  of  practical  will-power;  these  two,  and 
the  development  of  the  emotional  nature  of  the  human 
being.  And  then  arises  the  question  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  attempt  such  instruction  in  the  school ; 
whether  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  more  desirable 
training,  which  the  school  has  all  along  been  furnish- 
ing ;  or  whether  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  trench 
on  the  province  of  the  education  within  the  family. 
If  the  kindergarten  takes  the  child  too  soon  fiom  the 
family,  and  abridges  the  period  of  nurture,  it  must  per- 
force injure  his  character  on  the  whole;  for  the  period 
of  nurture  is  like  the  root-life  of  the  plant,  essential  for 
the  development  of  the  above-ground  life  of  the  plant. 
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essential  for   the   public  life   of  the   man,   the  life 
wherein  he  combines  with  his  fellow  men. 

Then,  again,  there  is  involved  the  question  of  edu- 
cation for  vocation  in  life — the  prep-iration  (nr  the  mis 
and  trades  that  are  to  follow  school  life — as  the  third 
epoch  in  life  education.  Should  the  education  into 
the  technicalities  of  vocations  be  carried  down  into 
the  school  life  of  the  pupil ;  still  more,  should  it  be 
carried  down  into  the  earliest  period  of  transition 
from  the  nurture  period  to  the  school  period.  It  may 
prove  to  be  the  case  that  the  kindergarten  is  justified 
in  claiming  a  province  heretofore  unoccupied  by  the 
school  or  by  family  nurture,  and  a  province  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  right  development  of 
those  phases  of  life  which  follow  it. 

Tkc  lofty  ideal  of  the  disciples  of  Froebel — the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  race — may,  it  is  true,  be 
claimed  by  all  educators ;  and  the  high  school  teacher 
or  the  college  processor  comes  into  relation  with  the 
pupil  when  he  has  begun  to  demand  for  himself  an 
explanation  of  the  problenoi  of  life,  and  it  is  impossible, 
for  the  first  time,  at  this  age  to  lead  him  to  insight. 
Insight  is  the  faculty  of  highest  principles,  and  of 
course  more  important  than  all  other  theoretical  disci- 
plines. It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  opportunity 
of  the  teacher  who  instructs  pupils  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  and  upward  is,  on  an  average,  more  pre- 
cious for  the  welfare  ot  the  individual  than  that  of  the 
teacher  whose  pupils  are  under  six  years.  This  ad- 
vantage, however,  the  teacher  of  the  youngest  pupils 
has:  that  she  may  give  them  an  influence  that  will 
cause  them  to  continue  their  education  in  after-life. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  age  from  four  years 
to  six  years  is  not  mature  enough  to  receive  profit 
from  the  conventional  and  the  disciplinary  studies  of 
the  school.  But  the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years 
is  Id  a  period  of  transition  out  of  the  stage  of  educa- 
tion which  we  have  named  "  nurture."  He  begins 
to  learn  of  the  out  door  life,  of  the  occupations  and 
ways  of  people  beyond  the  family  circle,  and  to  long 
for  a  further  acquaintance  with  them.  He  begins  to 
demand  society  with  others  of  his  own  age  outside  his 
fiunily,  and  to  repeat  for  himself,  in  miniature,  the 
picture  of  the  great.world  of  civil  society,  mimicking 
it  in  his  plays  and  games.  Through  play  the  child 
gains  individuality ;  through  caprice  and  arbitrariness 
Uie  child  learns  to  have  a  will  of  his  own. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the  life  in  the 
family  to  that  of  the  school  that  the  kindergarten  fur- 
nishes what  is  most  desirable,  and,  in  doing  so,  solves 
many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution. 
Of  the  twenty  "  gifts  and  occupations,"  as  they  are 
called,  in  Frcebcl's  system,  the  first  six  form  a  group 
having  the  one  object  to  familiarize  the  child  with  the 
elementary  notions  of  geometry.  The  second  group 
of  gifts  includes  the  fourth  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth,  and  concerns  surfaces,  and  leads  up  from  the 
manipulation  of  thin  blocks  or  tablets  to  drawing  with 
a  pencil  on  paper  ruled  in  squares. 

The  third  group  of  gifts  includes  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  and  develops  new  forms  of  skill,  less  general 
and  more  practical.  Having  learned  how  to  draw 
outlines  of  objects  by  the  first  ten  gifts,  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  gifts  teach  the  pupil  how  to  embroider. 
The  fourth  group  of  gifts  (including  the  thirteenth  to 
the  eighteenth)  introduces  the  important  art  of  weav- 
bg  and  plaiting.  The  fifth  group,  including  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  gifts,  teaches  the  production  of 
solid  forms,  as  the  fourth  teaches  the  production  of 
surfaces  from  linear. 
I  have  indicated  my  own  grounds  for  believing  that 


the  kindergarten  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  common- 
school  system.  It  should  be  a  sort  of  sub-primary 
education,  and  receive  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  four  or 
four  and  a  half  years,  and  hold  him  until  he  completes 
his  sixth  year.  Besides  the  industrial  training,  there 
is  much  else  in  the  kindergarten  which  is  common  to 
the  instruction  in  the  school  subsequently,  and  occu- 
pies the  same  ground.  There  is  instruction  in  man- 
ners and  polite  habits,  and  a  cultivation  of  imagina- 
tion and  inventive  power.  The  cultivation  of  language 
is  also  much  emphasized  in  the  kindergarten. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  XXII. 


MUNICH. 


BACK  to  Verona,  and  up  the  Adige  to 
Botzen  in  the  night.  Late  as  it  was,  we 
found  comfortable  quarters  and  enjoyed  a 
good  breakfast  at  the  Kaiserkrone,  and  were 
ready  for  an  early  start  over  the  Brenner 
Pass,  by  Innspruck  and  Rosenheim,  to 
Munich.  Botzen  is  a  fine  old  town  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  bacltground  of 
picturesque  mountains.  The  slopes  of  these, 
high  up  towards  the  summits,  are  cgvered  with 
vineyards  j  many  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
have  openings  in  the  roofs  sheltered  by  pro- 
jecting eaves ;  and  little  streams  with  sparkling 
water  from  the  mountains  run  along  nearly 
all  the  principal  streets. 

Upon  entering  the  cars  at  Botzen  we  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  being  placed  in  a 
compartment  already  full,  with  the  exception 
of  the  middle  seats,  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  even  glance  at  the  fine  scenery 
which  we  knew  lay  along  the  route.  My 
friend  grew  impatient,  and  declared  he  wotlld 
ask  the  conductor  for  more  eligible  seats.  He 
did  so,  telling  him  that  we  were  Americans, 
** distinguished  men"  in  our  own  country, 
and  had  come  all  the  way  from  home  to  see 
the  grand  country  through  which  we  were 
traveling.  He  must  have  been  a  Tyrolese, 
a  native  of  this  country,  for  it  was  enough. 
He  gave  us  a  whole  compartment  to  our- 
selves, and  we  rode  some  three  hundred 
miles  alone,  undisturbed  in  our  enjoyment  of 
a  panorama  of  natural  scenery  scarcely  ex- 
celled in  beauty  and  grandeur  anywhere  in 
Europe. 

The  Brenner  Pass  is  over  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  the  railroad  which 
follows  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  engineering, 
with  wonderful  skill  climbing  this  mountain, 
flanking  that  one,  curving  around  a  third, 
and  cutting  right  through  a  score  or  more, 
and  at  last  victoriously  crossing  the  highest 
I  ridge  at  a  point  4485  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea.  The  scenery  all  the  way  is  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Alps:  peaks  pointed  and  riven 
that  seem  to  touch  the  sky;  snow-capped 
summits;  gorges,  deep  and  wide,  down 
which  pass  the  wonderful  ice-rivers;  rushing 
streams  and  beautiful  waterfalls ;  the  chalets 
of  the  mountaineers,  with  their  stone-piled 
roofs,  perched  here  and  there  on  some 
threatening  cliff,  or  hanging  high  up  on  the 
steep  mountain  sides;  the  lower  slopes  cov- 
ered with  terraced  vineyards,  and  dotted 
with  fine  villas  and  pleasant- looking  villages, 
and  the  deep  valleys  rich  in  growing  crops, 
and  smiling  with  the  fruits  of  industry  and 
comfort.  In  Ritten  we  noticed  the  country 
seats  of  many  wealthy  citizens  of  the  cities  of 
the  south ;  near  Klausen  we  saw  crowning  the 
neighboring  cliff,  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Seben,  first  a  Roman  and  then  a  baronial 
castle;  at  Freienfeld  there  rises  on  the  left 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Helfenstein, 
and  a  little  farther  on,  on  either  side,  frown- 
ing down  upon  you  from  their  heights,  are 
the  more  modern  castles  of  Sprechenstein 
and  Reifenstein ;  looking  up  from  the  station 
of  Gossensass  one  can  see  another  station  on 
the  same  road  six  hundred  feet  almost  per- 
pendicular above  your  head,  but  reached  by 
a  long  curve;  and  as  the  train  dashes  down 
towards  Innspruck,  the  traveller  cannot  but 
admire  the  deep  passages  hewn  in  the  rocks, 
the  splendid  bridges,  the  rapid  foaming  river 
and  the  wild  mountain  scenery. 

Innspruck  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
Inn,  is  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  and  noted 
as  the  scene  of  several  severe  engagements 
in  1809  between  the  Bavarians  and  the  Tyr- 
olesR  patriots,  led  by  the  peasant  Andrew 
Hoffer,  the  William  Tell  of  the  Tyrol.  We 
did  not  stop.  A  run  of  some  six  hours 
more,  through  a  comparatively  uninteresting 
country,  passing  Kufstein  and  Rosenheim, 
brought  us  to  Munich  late  in  the  afternoon. 
We  obtained  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
hotel  Bellevue. 

Munich  is  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  con- 
tains less  than  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  on 
the  swift -flowing  Iser,  and  within  sight  of  the 
Alps ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  situation  or 
surroundings  to  give  it  beauty  or  importance. 
Indeed,  a  sterile  plain,  as  level  as  a  western 
prairie,  stretches  away  from  it  for  twenty 
miles  in  all  directions.  And  yet  Munich  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  and 
filled  with  institutions  promotive  of  science, 
art  and  education,  and  for  purposes  of  char- 
ity. There  are  many  broad  avenues,  lined 
with  imposing  edifices;  fine  squares  and 
open  spaces  in  the  streets  and  at  their  cross- 


ings, planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  statues,  are 
found  generously  distributed  about  the  city ; 
along  the  banks  of  the  Isei  and  elsewhere 
are  extensive  gardens  and  parks,  beautifully 
laid  out  and  richly  adorned;  the  walls  of  the 
city  have  been  torn  down,  but  some  of  the 
streets  are  still  entered  by  the  gates,  the 
Propylaea,  Siegesthor,  Isarthor  and  Karlsthor, 
some  of  which  would  have  graced  Athens  or 
Rome  in  their  palmiest  days;  at  eligible 
points  in  park  and  garden  and  square  and 
open  street  are  statues  of  notable  Bavarians 
and  a  few  foreigners — King  Lewis,  King 
Max  Joseph,  Elector  Maximilian,  Elector 
Max  Emanuel,  Goethe,  Schiller,  General 
Deroy,  the  philosopher  Schelling,  the  scien- 
tist Rumford,  the  optician  Fraunhofer,  the 
architect  Kleuze,  the  historian  Westenreider, 
the  composer  Gluck,  and  others.  In  the  Car- 
oHnenplatz  rises  an  obelisk  one  hundred  and 
five  feet  high,  cast  from  captured  cannon,  and 
erected  in  memory  of  the  Bavarian  soldiers 
who  accompanied  Bonaparte  in  his  Russian 
campaign,  and  perished  in  that  unfortunate 
expedition;  and  a  short  distance  outside  of 
the  built-up  part  of  the  city  is  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  sixty-nine  feet  high 
from  the  pedestal.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  Munich,  and  in  order  to  show  what  an 
Old  World  city,  of  the  size  of  our  own  Pitts- 
burg with  its  suburbs,  has  done  to  improve 
the  taste,  and  to  enrich  the  life  of  its  people, 
we  propose  to  classify  its  public  institutions 
and  give  a  brief  account  of  them. 

ART. 

A  thousand  artists  are  said  to  be  constantly 
at  work  in  Munich,  and  as  an  art-centre  the 
city  rivals  Florence  and  Dresden.  The  famous 
art  gallery,  called  the  Old  Pinakothek,  is  a 
long,  narrow  building,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  square  laid  out  as  a  pleasure -garden.  It 
contains  1,400  pictures  in  nine  large  saloons, 
and  twenty-three  cabinets.  The  whole  gal- 
lery is  Hghted  from  the  ceiHng,  and  the  pic- 
tures are  arranged  according  to  age  and 
school.  Besides  the  pictures,  there  are  168,- 
000  engravings,  9,000  drawings,  many  by  old 
masters,  and  1,300  specimens  of  vases,  some 
of  them  3,000  years  old.  In  the  saloons  first 
entered,  representing  the  German  school  of 
the  15th  and  i6th  century,  there  are  pictures 
by  Durer,  Holbein,  Matsys,  Memling,  Wohge- 
muth,  Teniers,  etc.  The  third  saloon  con- 
tains a  dozen  or  more  pictures  by  Van  Dyck, 
and  several  by  Rembrandt.  Saloon  number 
four  is  called  the  Rubens  room,  and  its  walls 
are  filled  with  nearly  one  hundred  pictures  by 
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the  great  Flemish  master.  The  French  and 
Spanish  saloon  contains  landscapes  by  Claude 
Lorraine,  and  a  wonderful  group  of  paintings 
by  Muriilo,  including  the  two  beggar  boys 
eating  grapes  and  melons ;  two  girls  counting 
the  price  of  their  fruit ;  two  beggar  boys 
gambling;  two  beggar  boys  with  a  puppy, 
etc.  The  saloons  of  the  Italian  school  are  the 
richest,  containing  works  by  Raphael,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Perugino,  Titian,  Guido,  Reni, 
Correggio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Without  stopping  now  to  speak  of  engrav- 
ings, drawings  or  vases,  of  which  the  collec- 
tions are  not  only  large  but  exceedingly  fine, 
or  to  even  take  a  look  at  the  frescoes  in  the 
loggia,  we  will  pass  over  to  the  adjoining 
square,  and  enter  the  New  Pinakothek,  where 
ten  large  halls  and  fourteen  cabinets  are  filled 
with  pictures  by  modern  artists.  Among  these 
those  most  admired  are  Kaulbach*s  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Schorn*s  Deluge,  and 
Wilkie's  Reading  the  Will.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  rooms  containing  some  very  fine 
paintings  on  porcelain. 

The  Glyptothek,  or  Repository  of  Sculp- 
ture, occupies  the  whole  of  another  square, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  buildings  just 
named,  and  is  erected  in  the  Ionic  style,  with 
portico  and  eight  columns.  It  is  quadrangu- 
lar, enclosing  a  court  from  which  it  is  lighted. 
Six  niches  in  each  of  the  exterior  walls  con- 
tain statues  in  marble  of  great  sculptors,  or 
of  personages  connected  with  the  history  of 
sculpture;  among  them  Pericles,  Phidias, 
Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Schwanthaler,  Ghi- 
berti,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Cellini.  The 
building  contains  thirteen  halls,  each  with 
works  representing  a  distinct  epoch  of  art, 
and  with  decorations  to  correspond.  The 
first  two  halls  contain  many  specimens  of  the 
stiff,  expressionless  sculpture  of  the  old  As- 
syrians and  Egyptians,  and  the  third  one  is 
appropriated  to  the  earliest  Greek  and  Etrus- 
can art.  In  the  iEginetan  hall  are  marble 
fragments  from  a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the 
island  of  ^Egina.  They  are  considered  among 
the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
marking  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
sculpture.  The  hall  of  Apollo  contains  the 
statue  of  that  god  in  Parian  marble,  ascribed 
to  a  Greek  sculptor,  a  beautiful  Ceres,  and  a 
majestic  Minerva.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
of  Bacchus  is  the  Sleeping  Satyr,  the  cele- 
brated Barberini  Faun,  found  in  a  ditch  at 
Rome,  near  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  as- 
cribed to  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles.  Surround- 
ing this  masterpiece  of  sculpture  are  other 
statues  almost  equally  fine.  The  hall  of  the 
Children  of  Niobe  is  remarkable  for  a  torso 


of  a  child  of  Niobe,  a  Greek  original,  a  dying 
child  of  Niobe,  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  and  a 
Boy  Struggling  with  a  Goose.  The  Hall  of 
the  Heroes  contains  fine  statues  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Nero,  and  the  Victorious  Gladia- 
tor, and  the  Hall  of  the  Romans  is  graced 
by  a  large  number  of  busts  of  the  emperors. 
The  series  closes  with  the  hall  of  the  Modern 
Masters,  where  we  find,  among  other  fine 
sculptures,  Canova*s  Venus  and  Paris.  Thus 
within  these  halls  is  placed  the  entire  devel- 
opment of  the  sculptor's  art,  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  in  Assyria  and  Egypt  up  to  its 
perfection  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  its  con- 
dition in  modern  times. 

But  these  magnificent  collections  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  wealth  of  art  that 
centres  in  the  Bavarian  capital.  Directly 
opposite  the  Glyptothek  is  the  fine  exhibi- 
tion building  in  Corinthian  style,  used  as  a 
depository  and  a  place  of  exhibition  for  the 
works  of  Munich  artists.  Near  by,  also,  is 
Schack's  collection  of  choice  modern  pic- 
tures. Besides  the  Alte  Residenz,  the  Fest- 
saalbau  and  the  Konigsbau,  belonging  to  the 
royal  family,  contain  large  saloons  and  apart- 
ments, open  to  the  public,  that  are  rich  in 
sculpture  and  painting. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Bavarian  National  Museum  was  not 
founded  strictly  in  the  interest  of  science, 
but  it  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  objects 
illustrating  the  industries  and  arts  of  nations 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present. 
The  building  has  a  fine  frontage  on  Maximil- 
ian street,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Bavaria  with  the  lion  in  zinc.  There  are 
three  floors,  each  with  about  twenty  rooms, 
all  well  filled.  The  general  arrangement  is 
according  to  nations,  but  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  chronological  development.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  are  Roman,  Celtic 
and  Germanic  antiquities,  and  remains  of 
Gotjiic  art.  Among  them,*  tombstones, 
milestones,  altars,  mosaic  pavements,  vases, 
articles  in  glass,  bronze,  silver,  gold,  amber ; 
ancient  reliefs;  stained  glass;  work  in  wood, 
chests,  cabinets,  bedsteads,  stairs,  ceilings, 
wainscoting ;  tapestry  and  other  needle- 
work. The  second  floor  contains  a  large 
and  varied  ceramic  collection,  extending 
from  1300  to  1800;  valuable  collections  of 
weapons  and  musical  instruments,  covering 
substantially  the  same  period ;  and  two  rooms 
with  historic  costumes  and  relics,  such  as  the 
coat,  saddle  and  stick  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
sword  of  Napoleon,  etc.  The  third  floor  is 
rich  in  the  industrial  products  of  the  Renais- 
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sance  and  more  modern  periods.  Here  we 
find  a  great  variety  of  tapestry,  specimens  of 
painting,  and  thousands  of  articles  made  of 
stone,  wood,  wax,  gold,  silver,  ivory  and 
precious  stones.  There  are  bedsteads,  bou- 
doirs, clocks,  caskets,  reliquaries,  altars,  ta- 
bles, doors,  mosaics,  etc.,  etc.,  made  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  whole  forms  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  pos- 
sesses collections  scarcely  less  valuable  than 
those  of  the  National  Musuem,  though  of 
quite  a  different  character.  They  relate 
mainly  to  the  natural  sciences.  There  are 
large  collections  of  plants,  animals  and  min- 
erals. The  Geognostic  Cabinet  is  very  com- 
plete, and  the  collection  of  fossils  is  consid- 
ered the  best  and  most  comprehensive  in 
Europe.  Several  rooms  are  filled  with  phys- 
ical and  optical  instruments;  the  Cabinet  of 
Coins  contains  20,000  Greek  and  Roman 
specimens ;  and  in  the  Hall  of  the  Antiques 
there  are  casts  of  many  celebrated  ancient 
works.  The  famous  chemist  Liebig  was  for 
years  president  of  the  Academy. 

The  University  is  said  to  have  a  good  col- 
lection of  objects  for  scientific  purposes,  but 
we  did  not  visit  it.  We  spent  some  time, 
however,  in  examining  the  collection  of  the 
Polytechnic  School.  It  is  very  large,  well- 
selected,  and  valuable,  covering  the  whole 
range  of  physical  science.  The  philosophical 
apparatus  fills  a  number  of  apartments,  and 
is  of  the  best.  There  is  a  full  assortment  of 
classic  models  for  drawing  and  modeling. 
Connected  with  the  University  and  the  Poly- 
technic School  is  a  well-equipped  observatory 
and  an  admirably-planned  botanic  garden. 
In  this  garden  are  found  all  the  native  Ba- 
varian plants  and  many  foreign  ones,  all  ar- 
ranged in  scientific  order,  and  made  conveni 
ent  for  purposes  of  study.  Each  plant  here 
finds  its  surroundings  so  congenial  that  it 
scarcely  feels  that  it  has  been  removed  from 
its  native  habitat ;  even  the  Alpine  flora  can 
be  studied  on  miniature  mountains,  made  to 
resemble  the  great  mountains  on  whose  lofty 
sides  and  summits  it  originally  flourished. 

EDUCATION. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  Munich  is  the  University — over  four  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  buildings  form  one 
side  of  a  large  square,  including  the  fine 
Ludwig's  street,  and  are  erected  with  more 
taste  and  furnished  with  a  more  modern 
equipment  than  most  German  universities. 
Its  students  number  thirteen  hundred,  and  its 


faculty  includes  seventy -five  professors.     The 
University  library  possesses  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  volumes.      On  the  opposite 
side  of  University  square,  which  is  adorned 
with  a   few   fine   fountains  and    grass-plots, 
with  trees  and  shrubbery,  are  the  Georgianum, 
or  Priest's  Seminary,    and  the   Max- Joseph 
School.     Near  the  Pinakothek,  with  a  front- 
age  of  a  whole   square,  rises  the  imposing 
structure  occupied  as  the  Polytechnic  School. 
We  paid  a  lengthy  visit  to  this  establishment, 
and  for  the  taste  shown  in  the  buildings  and 
surroundings,  for  the  adaptation  of  all  the 
departments  to  its  purpose,  for  the  value  of 
its  collections  and  the  extent  of  its  apparatus, 
for  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  its  course 
of  instruction,  it  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any 
similar  institution  in  Europe.     It  is  fully  pro- 
vided with  laboratories,  modeling-rooms,  and  • 
workshops.      Its  students  numbered  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  over  1,200.     A  second  Poly- 
technic school  had  been  founded,  and  just 
outside  of  the  Sieges  Thor,  and  not  far  from 
the  University,  we  saw  an  immense  pile  of 
buildings  designed  for  it  rapidly  approaching 
completion. 

The  public  schools  of  Munich  ^re  consid- 
ered equal  to  the  best  in  Germany.  There 
are  three  gymnasia,  four  Latin  schools,  a  col- 
lege for  girls,  and  numerous  schools  for 
primary  instruction.  The  schools  themselves 
were  not  in  session  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
but  we  saw  several  buildings,  and  they  are 
substantial,  plain,  and  reasonably  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  The  furniture,  however,  is 
quite  inferior  to  that  of  our  city  schools. 

Munich  is  particularly  well  supplied  with 
schools  of  a  special  character.  It  has  schools 
of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  agriculture,  and 
and  commerce ;  a  Normal  school,  a  Military 
school,  a  Veterinary  school,  and  a  Riding 
school.  The  Maximilianeum,  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  splendidly  situated  on  a 
lofty  terrace  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iser, 
facing  the  fine  Maximilian  street  and  bridge, 
is  a  school  for  giving  instruction  in  the  civil 
service,  Bavaria  is  a  little  country  with 
5,000,000  of  people;  the  United  States  is  a 
great  country  with  50,000,000,  and  soon  to 
have  100,000,000  ;  and  yet  we  have  not  be- 
gun to  think  that  our  young  men  need  special 
instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  practical  duties  a  govern- 
ment may  impose  upon  its  citizens.  Besides 
all  this,  a  permanent  exhibition  building  with 
its  periodical  exhibitions,  gives  popular  in- 
struction to  the  people  in  the  several  arts  and 
industries.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  in 
this  connection  the  great  public  library,  with 
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its  800,000  volumes,  its  22,000  manuscripts, 
and  its  numerous  cases  of  curiosities. 

CHARITIES. 

Generous  provision  for  charity  is  a  mark  of 
high  civilization,  and  Munich  is  well  provided 
with  charitable  institutions.  Among  them 
are  the  General  Hospital  with  its  fine  build-. 
ings  and  grounds,  and  its  splendid  anatomical 


collection ;  Maternity  Hospital ;  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Elizabeth;  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  and 
Asylums  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Orphans,  etc. 

We  enjoyed  the  days  we  spent  at  Munich, 
and  regretted  that  we  could  not  remain 
Iqnger,  but  our  next  letter  will  find  us  on  our 
way  to  Vienna. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

HARRISBURG,JuIy   1880. 


} 


UNPAID    APPROPRIATIONS   TO    SCHOOLS. 


LETTER  TO  THE  STATE  TREASURER. 


Department  Public  Instruction,     "i 
Harrisburg,  May  14,  1880.  j 

Hon.  Samuel  Butler,  State  Treasurer — Dear 
Sir:  The  crippled  and  suffering  condition  of  the 
school  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  owing  to  the 
long  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  State  appropriations, 
and  the  universal  complaint  in  consequence,  must  be 
my  apology  for  addressing  you  at  this  early  day  in 
yonr  administration.  My  purpose  is  to  advise  you 
fally  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  State's  indebt- 
edness to  the  schools,  to  point  out  the  bad  effects  of 
the  non-payment  of  the  overdue  appropriations,  and 
to  ask  you  most  respectfully  to  do  whatever  may  be 
possible  or  proper  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  that  is 
doing  not  only  great  harm  to  the  immediate  interests 
involved,  but  is  affecting  unfavorably  the  general 
credit  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  amount  of  the  unpaid  appropriations  to  schools 
is  as  follows : 

Amount  of  general  appropriation  due 

the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  the  school 

years  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  for  which 

no  warrants  have  been  issued M52,90i  91 

Amount  of  general  appropriations  due 

the  several    school  districts  of   the 

State,  including  Philadelphia,  for  the 

school  year  ending  June  2d,  1879,  for 

which  warrants  have  been  issued  and 

remain  unpaid 489,757  60 

Amount  of   general    appropriation    to 

common  schools  for  school  year  end- 
ing June  7th,  i880y  due  and  payable 

at  any  time  upon  receipt  of  annual 

report,  about 900,000  00 

Amount  of  appropriation  due  the  State 

Normal  Schools  for  the  school  year 

ending  June  2d,  iS79,for  which  war- 
rants have  been  issued  and  remain 

unpaid    **      40,000  00 

Amount  of  appropriation  due  the  State 

Normal  Schools  for  the  year  ending 

June  7th,  1880 50,000  00 

-    -    -    - 

Total  amount  due  and  unpaid ^'»933>659  5^ 


If  the  statement  made  by  your  predecessor  in  office 
that  the  deficit  in  the  Treasury  is  only  ^1,700,000  is 
correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  schools  have  been 
made  to  bear  the  whole  burden  arising  from  the 
State's  inability  to  meet  its  obligations ;  at  least  it  is 
plain  that  the  schools  must  have  suffered  more  from 
this  cause  than  any  other  interest  or  than  all  other  in- 
terests combined. 

In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  important  considerations  bearing  .upon  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  the  appropriations  to  com- 
mon  schools. 

1.  The  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  common  schools  is  made  imperative  upon 
the  Legislature  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
Surely,  this  provision  of  the  organic  law  is  not  com- 
plied with  by  paying  the  money  one,  two  or  three 
years  after  it  is  due,  and  after  the  time  fixed  for  its 
payment.  Besides,  it  is  a  million  of  dollars  that  is  to 
be  appropriated,  not  a  million  oi  dollars  less  a  large 
sum  paid  out  for  interest  and  discount.  The  delay 
in  obtaining  their  money  from  the  State  has  caused  a 
loss  to  the  schools  for  the  last  two  years  of  at  least 
fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  amount  realized  from  the  million  of  dollars  ap- 
propriated was  not  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Is  this  reduction  constitutional  ?  The 
Normal  Schools  also  have  lost  heavily  in  the  same 
way. 

2.  Under  present  laws,  the  appropriation  to  common 
schools  is  made  more  than  a  year  before  any  part  of  it 
is  drawn  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  school  districts. 
The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  was  evidently  to  ena- 
ble the  financial  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  to  meet 
the  demand  promptly  when  made.  The  practice  of 
late  has  been  to  compel  the  districts  to  wait  still 
longer,  six,  and  twelve,  and  even  eighteen  months, 
while  large  sums  appropriated  a  year  subsequently  are 
paid  out  to  objects  certainly  not  more  needy  or  deserv- 
ing. This  practice  seems  to  me  to  be  a  violation  of 
both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law.  Ought  not,  for 
example,  the  appropriations  made  in  1878  to  schools 
to  be  paid  in  preference  to  the  appropriations  made  in 
1879  ^^  miscellaneous  purposes  ? 

3.  The  Act  of  April  17,  1865,  Section  3,  P.  L. 
page  62,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 
PubUc  Instruction  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State 
Treasurer  in  favor  of  each  school  district  in  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  amount  of  the  annual  State  appro- 
priation to  which  it  is  entitled,  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
certain  conditions.  The  law  is  mandatory.  Its  letter 
allows  him  no  discretion  in  the  matter.     The  issue  of 
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the  warrants  has  been  delayed  during  the  last  two 
years  because  the  State  Treasurer  stated  that  he  had 
no  money  to  pay  them,  and  to  flood  the  country 
with  dishonored  paper  was  to  bring  disgrace  both  upon 
the  schools  and  the  State.  The  experiment  in  this  direc- 
tion recently  tried  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
important  that  some  future  policy  in  this  matter  shall 
be  agreed  upon,  and  I  invite  your  special  attention 
to  it. 

4.  The  order  adopted  by  the  Department  for  the 
issue  of  school  warrants  has  always  been  that  in 
which  the  reports  from  the  districts  were  received  and 
filed.  Care  is  taken  to  publish  this  fact,  and  it  seems 
to  secure  in  most  cases  the  prompt  preparation  and 
transmission  of  the  annual  reports  containing  the 
school  statistics  which  the  Department  is  required  to 
collect.  A  departure  from  this  order  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  warrants  would  be  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
unfair,  and  I  hope  you  will  aid  us  in  enforcing  it. 

5.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  appro- 
priation, our  whole  school  system  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  to  the  other  has  been  greatly  crippled.  School 
boards  levy  their  taxes,  expecting  the  annaal  aid  from 
the  State  and  are  disappointed.  Debts  are  contracted, 
the  taxes  are  increased,  and  the  people  are  becoming 
discouraged.  The  terms  of  the  schools  are  short* 
ened,  needed  improvements  in  the  school  property  are 
delayed,  and  thousands  of  teachers  are  wailing  for 
the  payment  of  their  salaries.  Dissatisfaction  and 
complaint  are  universal.  I  deem  it  proper  to  make 
known  these  facts  to  you,  that  you  may  see  the  neces- 
sity of  an  effort  to  apply  a  remedy.  I  know  very  well 
that  a  State  Treasurer  cannot  coin  money,  or  pay 
out  money  that  he  does  not  have ;  but  he  has  large 
influence  in  shaping  revenue  measures,  and  he  can  at 
least  make  a  just  distribution,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  of  the  monev  that  comes  into 
his  hands.  Representing  the  school  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth,  I  do  not  ask  for  favors — I  simply 
demand  fair  play. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction, 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES  AND 

DIPLOMAS. 


THE  following  statements  set  forth  the 
opinions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  on  questions  relating  to  the 
certificates  and  diplomas  issued  to  graduates 
of  Normal  Schools : 

For  what  length  of  time  is  the  '*  certificate 
of  scholarship,"  issued  to  the  graduates  of 
Normal  Schools,  a  license  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  ? 

The  answer  always  given  to  this  question 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  TWO  YEARS  from  the  date  of  graduation. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  with  its  corrola- 
lies,  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  graduate  of  a  Siate  normal  school 
receives  at  graduation  a  document  called  in 
the  law  a  "  certificate  of  scholarship."  This 
certificate    is    required     to    enumerate    the 


branches  of  learning  in  which  the  holder  was 
examined,  "  including,"  as  is  expressly 
stated,  "  the  theory,  but  not  including  the 
practice  of  teaching."  And  ''all  certificates, 
granted  under  this  section,"  says  the  law, 
*'  shall  be  received  as  evidence  of  scholar- 
ship, to  the  extent  setrforth  on  the  face  of 
them,  without  further  examination,  in  every 
part  of  the  State."  Observe  that  these  cer- 
tificates do  not  include  the  very  important 
matter  of  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  are 
simply  directed  to  be  **  received  as  evidence 
of  scholarship."  They  are  not  therefore  full 
certificates.  Something  more  is  required  to 
complete  them. 

2.  The  policy  of  our  school  laws  concern- 
ing teachers*  certificates  is  to  secure  skill  in 
the  practice  of  teaching.  Provisional  certifi- 
cates, valid  only  for  one  year,  are  given  even 
to  graduates  of  our  best  colleges — to  all,  no 
matter  how  good  their  scholarship,  who  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching.  It  is 
only  after  a  practical  test  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  school-room,  that  the  law  allows  the 
higher  grades  of  certificates  to  be  given. 
How  far  are  normal  school  graduates  an  excep- 
tion to  such  provisions  ?  The  certificates  they 
hold  are  certificates  of  scholarship ;  many  of 
these  graduates  are  very  young,  and  entirely 
without  experience  in  the  management  of  a 
school ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  policy 
and  spirit  of  the  law  is  in  opposition  to  their 
continuing  to  teach  for  any  great  length  of 
time  without  being  required  to  secure  a  certi- 
ficate in  the  practice  of  teacliing. 

3.  The  law  relating  to  Normal  schools  con- 
templates the  issue  of  a  certificate  in  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  and  such  certificates  are 
issued.  But  it  says :  **  No  certificate  of  com- 
petency in  the  practice  of  teaching  shall  be 
issued  to  the  regular  graduates  of  any  of  said 
Normal  schools  till  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  graduation,  and  of  two 
full  annual  terms  of  actual  teaching  in  the 
district  or  districts  in  which  such  graduate 
taught."  It  does  not  follow  that  the  '*  certi- 
ficate of  scholarship"  is  valid  as  a  certificate 
in  the  practice  of  teaching  even  for  the  two 
years  named  in  the  law,  but  it  is  thought  that 
such  an  inference  is  a  fair  and  proper  one. 
But  is  it  valid  any  longer  ?  Clearly  not.  To 
hold  the  contrary  would  be  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent certificate  in  the  practice  of  teaching, 
and  thus  both  nullify  the  letter  and  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  phrase  "  till  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
graduation"  means  that  the  certificate  in  the 
practice  of  teaching  cannot  be  applied  for 
before  that  time,  not  that  the  certificate  al- 
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ready  held  is  a  license  to  teach  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  longer,  or  is  in  any  sense  a  certifi- 
cate in  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  is  only, 
as  the  law  plainly  says,  when  '*  a  full  certifi- 
cate in  the  practice  of  teaching  shall  be  added 
to  the  certificate  of  scholarship,  and  of  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teach- 
ing already  possessed,"  that  such  enlarged 
certificate  is  *'to  be  received  as  full  evidence 
of  practical  qualification  to  teach  in  any  part 
of  the  State,  without  further  examination." 

5.  If  the  certificate  of  scholarship  is  not  a 
license  to  teach  longer  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  graduation,  and  the  holder  does 
not  obtain  the  certificate  of  practice  from  the 
normal  school  where  he  graduated,  as  the 
law  provides,  he  must  obtain  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate or  a  license  to  teach  from  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  usual  way.  A  su- 
perintendent of  scfiools  has  no  power  to  add 
to  a  normal  school  certificate  of  scholarship  a 
certificate  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  he 
has  no  power  to  grant  a  certificate  in  the 
practice  of  teaching  by  itself.  Besides,  the 
holder  of  the  certificate  of  scholarship  'may 
have  applied  to  the  proper  normal  school 
and  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  or  may  not  have  succeeded 
as  a  teacher.  There  is  no  alternative,  there- 
fore, under  the  circumstances,  but  to  ignore 
the  certificate  of  scholarship,  and  examine 
and  certificate  the  holder  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  not  graduated  at  a  normal 
school. 

6.  In  case  application  for  the  certificate  in 
the  practice  of  teaching  must  be  made  before 
the  full  completion  of  the  second  annual  term 
of  teaching,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  waiting  a  third  year,  the  spirit  of 
the  law  would  be  complied  with  if  the  cer- 
tificate was  granted  conditionally,  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  some  safe  custodian  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  proper  time. 

7.  A  certificate  of  scholarship  is  valid  as  a 
license  to  teach  only  for  two  years  after 
graduation ;  it  is  not  valid  for  two  years* 
teaching  at  any  time.  To  be  valid,  the 
teaching  must  immediately  follow  graduation, 
and  be  for  two  successive  years ;  it  cannot  be 
done  at  intervals  of  one,  or  five,  or  ten 
years. 

8.  A  normal  school  graduate  should  always 
apply  for  a  certificate  in  the  practice  of 
teaching  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  time  of  graduation  ;  but  if  he  should  not, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so  at  a  subsequent  time.  Mean- 
while, however,  his  normal  school  certificate 
is  not  a  license  to  teach. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


No.  I 


Name 


Residence. 


2577  M.  A.  Mosiellar.. 

2578,].  H.  Berger 

2579  N.  M.  Hartley 

2580 1 M.  E.  Robinson  . . 

2581  Sarah  E.  Coyle. . . 

2582  F.  A.  McKinney.. 

2583  ;C.  V.  Daugherty. . 
2584 1  Geo.  \V.  Sterner. . 
2585  Calvin  Hamilton. . 


2386 
2587 
2588 
2589 
2590 
2591 
2592 

2593 
2594 

2595 
2596 

2597 
2598 
2599 
2600 
2601 
2602 
2603 
2604 
2605 
2606 
2607 
2608 
2609 
2610 
261 1 
2612 
2613 
2614 
2615 
2616 
2617 

2618 
2619 
2620 
2621 
2622 
2623 
2624 
2625 
2626 
2627 
2628 
2629 
2630 
2631 
2632 

2634I  Donna  D.  Kelley. 

2635  M.  M.  Fleming. . . 

2636  Mary  McClure. . . 

2637  B.  VV.  Owen 

263S  S.  M.  Gibbs 

2639  Thos.  J.  Charlton . 

2640  C.  C.  Burgan 

2641  M.  G.  Bently 

2642 1 M.  E.  Brownlee. . 
2643 1  Jane  L.  Brownlee. 


Adaline  Miller. . . 
John  C  Miller. . . . 
George  S.  Gage  .  . 
Adolphus  Wilcox, 
A.  J.  Gallagher. .. 
J.  K.  Holfleman. . 
Wm.  R.  Owen. . . 
W.  H.  Schwartz.  . 
F.  F.  Whittekin.. 
H.  P.  Stewart. . . . 
J.  G.  Anderson. . . 
W.  G.  Fulton 

F.  L.  Burrows. . . . 
G.A.Bushyabarger 
Leighty  Steen. . . 
S.  P.  Fightner. . . . 

M.  F.  Baker 

Kate  Jamison .... 

G.  W.  Fortney. . .. 
Drue  McCleery. . . 
Annie  E.  Hedge. . 
Sidney  J.  Hedge.. 

Milton  J.  Prits 

Lou  Treagarden . . 

E.  O.  Habcranac'er 
J.  B.  Cox 

D.  L.  Chapel  .... 
John  W.  Moyer. . . 
M.  Mussel  man  . . . 

J.  L.  Kerr 

G.  W.  McBride... 
L.  Armstrong. . . . 
Marian  Hoskin. . . 
Maggie  McGown. 

P.  A.  Urich 

Sarah  Dengler. . . . 
Emma  V.  Baker. . 

Rine  Richey 

Sarah  J.  Hand. ... 

F.  D.  Raub 

M.  Ilollinger 

L  Bergwin 

Robert  McKissich. 

E.  F.  Reid.. 

Mary  L.  Smith .. . 
Hannah  Moore. . . 
Mary  Ridgway . . . 
C.  B.  Cook 


Lock  Haven. 
Peachville,  Butler  co. 
Ceylon,  Greene  co. 
Oil  City. 


<i 


Seneca,  Venango  co. 

Mifflintown,  Juniata  co. 

Bloomsburg. 

(Jetlysburg. 

Chambers  burg. 

Oil  City,  Venango  co. 

Tremont,  Schuylkill  co. 

Llewellyn,       " 

Raren  Run,  Schuylkill  co. 

Myerstown,  Lebanon  co, 

Shamokin. 

Hollidaysburg. 

Wig  Hill,  Forest  co. 

Port  Royal,  Juniata  co 

Parker,  Clarion  co. 

Star  P.  O.,  Forest  co. 

Mifflinburg,  Union  co. 

Greensburg,  Westmoreland. 


North  Hope,  Butler  co. 
Centre  Hall,  Centre  co. 
Bedford,  Bedford  co. 
Waynesburg. 


f( 


Somerset,  Somerset  co. 
Waynesburg. 
Tyrone,  Blair  co. 


(< 


«( 


Northumberland. 
Linden,  Lycoming  eo. 
Lancaster. 
Carlton,  Mercer  co. 
Wolf  Creek,  Mercer  co. 
Jack?on,  Centre  co. 
Sharon,  Mercer  co. 

Millersville,  Lancaster  co. 
Lancaster. 

Sunville. 

Lampeter,  Lancaster  co. 

AUentown,  Lehigh  co. 

Lancaster. 

Franklin. 

Fertig.  Venango  co. 

South  Oil  City. 

Cooperstown. 

Franklin. 


<( 


Cook's  Mills.  Bedford  co. 
Cambridgeboro,     " 
Townville,  •* 

Clark,  Mercer  co. 
Henderson,  Mercer  co. 
Danville,  Montour  co. 
Washinglon,Washington  co. 
Vanceville,  " 

Monongahela  City,  Wash*n. 
W.  Middleton,  Washington. 


(( 


(( 


IC 
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2644 
2645 
2646 

2647 
2648 

2649 
2650 

2651 
2652 

2653 
2654 
2655 
2656 

2657 
2658 

2659 
266o 

2661 

2662 

2663 

2664 

2665 

2666 

2667 

2668 

2669 

2670 

2671 

2672 

2673 

2674 

2675 

2676 

2677 

2678 

2679 

2680 

2681 

2682 

2683 

2684 

2685 

2686 

2687 

2688 
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W.  R.  Jannison. . . 
M.  D.  Heidger. .. 
John  B.  Horner. .. 

F.  A.  MagUl 

Gertrude  Nead . . . 
Rachel  F.  Waters. 

F.  M.  Kain 

E.G.  Bott 

M.  H.  Seitz 

Jacob  Smith 

Sallie  Dorris.    . . . 

E.  H.  Fousl 

Ellen  Hays 

L.  M.  Facklen. . . 
William  Freed.*. . 

G.  Ensminger.  . .  . 
Chas.  S.  Bender. . 

Edwin  Sandt 

Ella  J.  Gerspach . . 
Mary  Kitchen .... 
E.  C.  Brinker. . . . 
Sue  W,  Johnson . . 
Diana  S.  Kinz. . . . 
T.  A.  Steiner 

E.  Clinton  Hess. . 
P.  McGinness. . . . 
J.  H*  McClean . . . 
M.  L.  Benney . . . . 
S.  G.  Hollinger. ., 
I.  James  SchoflF. .  . 

J.  M.  Kuhn 

Annie  S.  Flinder.. 

F.  H.  Llader 

M.  A.  Porterfield. 
Clara  A.  Wilson. . 
N.  E.  Rolnnson  . . 
George  T.  Cooper. 

W.  L.  Owens 

T.  B.  Shannon. . . 
C.  G.  Kingman . . . 

J.  B.  Sullivan 

Lizzie  Davis 

K.  R.  Schumacher. 

S.  E.  Croner 

AdeliaB.  Floyd.. 


W.  Middleton,  Washington. 
Cross  Creek  Village,  Wash. 
Millsboro,  Washington  co. 
Cross  Creek  Village,  Wash. 
Chambersburg. 
Atlantic,  Crawford  co. 
York,  York  co. 


(f 


i< 


Winchester,  York  co. 

York, 

Wellsville, 

York, 


« 


<( 


(< 


(( 


« 


K 


f( 


Stetnetown, 
Bethlehem,Nerthampton  co. 
Easton. 


{( 


<( 


Easton,    Northampton  co. 
South  Easton, 
Mt.  Bethel, 
GIendon,Easton, " 
Sharpsburg,   Allegheny  co. 
Allegheny  City,'    *• 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  co. 
Marion, 
Mercersburg, 
Chambersburg, 
Orrstown, 
Oil  City. 
South  Oil- City 
Tidioute,  Warren  ca. 
Belleville,  Mifflin  co. 
Gauville,         " 
Turbotville,  Northumb'd  co. 
Pleasantville,  Venango  co. 
Pittsburgh. 


i< 


(< 


« 


(I 


2689.  Anna  M.  Deens. . 

2690  S.  J.  Patterson 

2601  Martha  E.  Hill... 

2692  Emma  Hill 

2693  Ella  S.  Martin . . . 

2694  L.W.  Fagan 

2695! John  F.  Getree... 
2696;  John  Trevastas. . . . 

2697  W.  S.  Luther 

2698  E.  G.  Hayes 

2699JWillard   L.  Read. 

00  Alice  Dimeling. .. 
01 1  Kate  E.  Barton.. . 

021  Mary  Keiter 

03 1  Mary  C.  Heller... 
04_M.  A.  Hoffman... 

05  j  Nora  C.  Moyer. . . 

06  M.  W.  Tucker  . . . 

07|J.  W.  Stout 

081  Annie  J.  Clark. . . 
09  L.  R.  Cremkrite. . 
lojj.  E.  Tiffany 

11  Clara  S.  Sutton. . . 

12  M.  G.  Munley. . .. 

13  P.  J.  Hikgins 

I4|M.  B.  Keane 

15 [M.  E.  Cosgrove  . . 
16  John  O'Malley... 
17 (iM.  L.  Foster.. . .. 
18  Maggie  Moffat. . .. 
i9Xizzie  E.  Mackey. 

20  A.  F.  O' Boyle   . . . 

21  S.  A.  Krigbaum. . 

22  J.  E.  Williams. . . 

23  Belinda  Caffrey . . . 

24  M.  J.  Howell 

25 'Lillian  Hartley... 
26  P.  F.  Durkan 

L-  M.  Mackey. . . 
M.  D.  McCawley, 

29  Eunic  J.  Doty. . . . 

30  Cecelia  Dunn. . . . 

3 1 1 C.  Longford 

31 1 H.  M.  Howell 


27 
28 


Pittsburgh. 
(I 


« 


Womelsdorf,  Berks  co. 
Beaver  Meadow,  Carbon  co. 
Luthersburg,  Clearfield  co. 


« 


(( 


« 


Clearfield, 

West  Decatur,    '* 

Reading. 


<i 


»( 


Sunbury. 

Dewart,  Northumberland  co 

Lewistown,  Mifflin  co. 

Elimsport,  Lycoming  co. 

Mf.  Pleasant,  Wayne  co. 

HoneSdale, 

Scranton. 


C( 


<l 


(f 


Hyde  Park. 
Scranton. 


(f 


f( 


« 


Providence. 

Scranton. 

Hyde  Park. 

Scranton. 
f( 

Hyde  Park. 
((         (( 

Scranton. 
« 


•    »   » 


Miscellany. 


The  annual  session  of  the  county  institute  of  Mc- 
Kean  county  will  convene  at  Smeth port,  August  31st. 

County  Supt.  Henry  Moyer,  of  Centre  co., writes: 
"  Last  winter,  while  visiting  Wagner  School,  Lib- 
erty township,  the  teacher  introduced  me  to  one  of 
his  pupils,  Winfied  S.  Holter,  who  had  not  missed  a 
day  for  eight  consecutive  terms. 

Mr.  James  Moser,  of  Eastport,  Hanover  township, 
Lehigh  county,  after  consultation  with  the  teacher, 
offered  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  who 
were  considered  most  worthy,  and  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  number  was  found 
to  be  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  offer  was  made 
good  for  forty,  and  is  to  stand  as  long  as  the  school 
continues  and  the  privilege  is  not  abused.  Supt.  J. 
O.  Knauss  adds,  in  commenting  upon  the  above  :  "  I 
consider  this  an  act  of  a  friend  of  education,  in  deed^ 

County  Superintendent  J.  W.  Harvey,  writes  : 
"  The  annual  session  of  the  Chester  county  teach- 
ers' institute  for  1880,  will  be  held  during  the  week 


commencing  October  i8th,  at  West  Chester.  We  ex- 
pect every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county 
to  attend,  unless  prevented  by  sickness.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  procure  the  ablest  instructors  in  the  edu- 
cational field  for  day  work,  and  first-class  lecturers  for 
the  evening.  The  School  Directors  of  the  count/ 
will  meet  in  convention  on  Thursday  of  the  same 
week  in  the  court-house.  Several  directors  will  read 
essays,  to  open  discussions  on  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  directorship.  Dr.  Wickersham  will  j 
be  present  and  take  part  in  the  discussions,  give  his  ] 
views  of  the  immense  influence  for  good  that  lies  in  I 
the  hands  of  directors,  answer  questions  relating  to 
school  law,  etc."  ^ 

Messrs,  Editors  :-Axi  the  June  number  of  The 
Journal^  you  published  the  names  of  the  different 
literary  societies  in  Bucks  county  (32  in  all)  and 
wished  to  know  what  other  county  has  proportionally 
an  equal  number.  I  can  answer  for  Delaware  county 
which  in  regard  to  size  is  one-fifth  as  large  as  Bucks' 
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and  contains  about  half  the  population  of  the  latter. 
The  following  is  only  a  partial  list : 

1.  Cedar  Grove  Lyceum,  Marple. 

2.  Clifton  Lyceum,  Clifton. 

3.  Coopertown  Lyceum,  Coopertown. 

4.  £lam  Lyceum,  Elam. 

5.  Eutopian  Literary  Society,  Chester. 

6.  HowellviUe  Lyceum,  Howell ville. 

7.  Institute  of  Science,  Media. 

8.  Media  Lyceum,  Media. 

9.  Middletown  Lyceum,  Middletown. 

10.  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Upland. 

11.  Providence  Lyceum,  Providence. 

12.  Springfield  Lyceum,  Springfield. 

13.  Students'  Union  Lyceum,  Chester. 

14.  Thornbury  Central  Lyceum,  Thornbury. 

15.  Wayne  Lyceum,  Wayne. 

16.  Wayside  Temperance  Society,  Cheyney. 

17.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Lyceum,  Chester. 

18.  Chadds*  Ford  Farmers'  Club,  Chadds'  Ford. 

19.  Concord  Taxpayers'  Association,  Concordville. 

20.  Hinkson's  Corner  Lyceum,  Ilinkson's  Comer. 

21.  Union  Summer  Lyceum,  Lima. 

As  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  list,  it  is  evident  that 
Delaware  county  has  more  societies  in  proportion  to 
her  size  and  population  than  Bucks,  and  indeed,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  county  in  the  State.      £. 

Prof.  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  Bell  tele- 
phone, has  been  awarded  the  Volta  prize,  of  50,000 
francs  (^10,000)  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  in  France. 

It  is  said  that  the  harbor  of  Bremen  receives  more 
tobacco  than  all  the  English  and  French  ports  together. 

•'There  are  too  many  women  in  the  world — 60,000 
more  women  than  men  in  Massachusetts,"  growled 
the  husband.  "  That  is  the  *  survival  of  the  fittest,* 
my  dear,"  the  wife  replied. 

A  London  physician  recently  advertised  for  an  as- 
sistant, at  a  salary  of  I500  a  year,  and  between  400 
and  500  answers  were  received. 

A  firm  in  Westphalia,  Connecticut,  has  perfected  a 
needle-making  machine,  by  which  100,000  needles 
can  be  stamped  and  boxed  in  a  day  often  hours. 

A  recent  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
had  4,446  contributors  to  its  advertising  columns — 
the  largest  number  of  advertisements  ever  printed  in 
any  one  public  journal  in  America. 

The  deepest  sea  measurement  on  record  has  been 
made  by  Captain  Belknap,  of  the  United  States  ship 
Tuscarora.  In  the  North  Pacific,  lat.  44O  55'  north, 
and  152O  26'  east  from  Greenwich,  he  found  the  depth 
to  be  8,315  metres,  nearly  5^  miles. 

Some  of  our  "  native-foreign  products"  are  thus 
produced:  Bordeaux  wine  is  made  in  California; 
Havana  cigars  in  Chicago;  Russian  leather  in  Con- 
necticut ;  Marseilles  linen  in  Massachusetts :  French 
lace  in  New  York ;  English  cassimere  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Italian  marble  is  quarried  in  Kentucky ;  and 
Spanish  mackerel  are  caught  along  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  wife  of  Adjutant  General  Ross,  of  Indiana,  has 
been  presented  by  the  ladies  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, at  Washington,  with  a  small  cross  made  of 
|20,oooin  greenbacks.  The  notes  were  ground  and 
moulded  into  their  present  form.  There  is  a  quaint 
inscription  stamped  upon  the  cross. 

An  arrangement  is  being  carried  out  for  securing 
miiform  time  in  Paris.  Six-second  clocks  have  been 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  city  in  electrical  com- 
munication with  the  city  observatory.  The  clocks 
are  at  about  a  man's  height,  have  transparent  dials, 


and  beat  synchronously  the  second  of  mean  time  for- 
the  meridian  of  Paris  with  the  regulator  in  the  ob- 
servatory. 

A  process  has  recently  been  patented  in  Germany 
whereby  a  fur- like  material  is  made  from  pulverized 
feathers,  combined  with  other  textile  materials.  The 
feathers  are  pulverized  by  machinery,  and  the  material 
then  supplied  to  a  carder  which  cards  it  down  with 
the  other  ingredients.  There  is  thus  formed  a  close 
fur,  which,  by  means  of  mechanical  friction,  with, 
steam,  is  made  into  a  felt,  and  this  by  fulling  is  worked 
into  a  material  resembling  cloth.  The  stuff  is  finished 
by  thoroughly  drying  it,  and  them  steaming  it  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  Feathers  almost  worthless 
for  other  purposes  can  thus  be  utilized.  Carpets, 
rugs,  clothing,  etc.,  can  be  made  of  this  fabric. 

The  Englishman  boasts  that  the  sun  never  sets  on 
the  British  empire.  We  may  make  a  similar  boast  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  United  States.  Our  domain 
extends  through  197**  of  longitude.  San  Francisco, 
instead  of  being  the  western  limit,  is  only  about  mid- 
way between  the  furthest  Aleutian  Isle  and  Eastport, 
Maine.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian^  in  a 
glowing  article  on  this  subject,  says:  "When  the 
sun  is  giving  its  good-night  kiss  to  our  westernmost 
isle  on  the  confines  of  Behring's  Sea,  it  is  already 
flooding  the  fields  and  forests  of  Maine  with  its  morn- 
ing light,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  state  is  more 
than  on  hour  high.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
Aleutian  fisherman,  warned  by  the  approaching  shade 
of  night,  is  pulling  his  canoe  toward  the  shore,  the 
wood-chopper  of  Maine  is  beginning  to  make  the  forest 
echo  with  the  stirring  music  of  his  axe." 

Geographical  Problems  Solved. — ^Within  the 
present  generation,  and  mainly  during  the  present  de- 
cade, nearly  all  the  great  geographical  problems  left 
us  by  our  adventurous  ancestors  have  been  solved ; 
all  the  great  lines  of  exploration  have  been  taken  up 
and  worked  out  with  a  success  that  leaves  to  the 
future  only  the  details  to  fill  in.  The  Northwest  Pass- 
age was  completed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago;  the  Australian  interior  has  been  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  within  the  past  few  years ;  several  bright 
lines  now  break  up  the  once  mysterious  darkness  of 
the  "  Dark  Continent ;"  the  sources  of  the  Nile  have 
been  traced,  and  the  course  of  the  Congo  all  but  laid 
down ;  the  Russians  have  filled  up  many  important 
blanks  in  Central  Asi.a;  there  is  now  no  mystery  to 
speak  of  for  geographers  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, and  none  of  any  magnitude  on  the  South; 
even  the  great  outlines  of  the  ocean -bed  have  been 
charted  ;  and  now  at  last,  after  a  struggle  begun  more 
than  300  years  since,  the  Northeast  Passage  has  been 
made  with  an  ease  that,  makes  one  wonder  why  it  was 
hdt  done  long  ago.  A  matter-of-fact  Swedish  pro- 
fessor, Nordenskjold,  has  shown  that  with  a  suitable 
ship  at  the  proper  season  this  long-sought-for  passage 
to  "  Far  Cathay"  is  a  question  of  only  a  few  weeks. 
Of  Arctic  feats  there  now  remains  only  the  "  dash  at 
the  Pole,"  and  that  the  North  Pole  will  be  reached 
sooner  or  later  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

By  the  discovery  of  a  northeast  passage,  Professor 
Nordenskjold  has  opened  to  the  commerce  of  Europe 
the  valleys  of  the  three  great  Siberian  rivers — the  Obi, 
Yenisei  and  Lena.  The  Obi  is  2,000  miles  in  length 
and  th^Yenisei  2,500,  and  each  drains  a  great  basin. 
The  Lena,  the  largest  river  in  Siberia,is  2,400  miles, 
in  length,  and  800  miles  from  the  ocean  is  five  orsixt 
miles  wide.  On  these  rivers  are  Yakutsk,  Yeniseisk, 
Tomsk,  Omsk,  Tobolsk,  and  other  centres  of  Siberian 
trade. 
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MUSIC  ON  THE  WAVES. 

With  Expression, 

ii^.^ — li — fi^^ — fc-js 


Chas.  ^.  Glovbr. 


;3^=jj^E^^^^^ih^ 


The  winds  soft  -  ly   sigh     in  their  mys  -  ti  -  cal  caves,  And  the  moon  gilds  the  slum-ber  -  ing 


^3 


Is^s^ 


Itziziiz 


^^^^^^^^^^i^§ 


The  sound  of  sweet  mu-sic  comes  o  -  ver  the  waves  Like    .   spir  -  it- voice  borne  on  the 


^=!?r:tz=t?=tz: 


-H^-t 


:ff=ff: 


■+-=——( 


11 


a^^jgjii^ 


breeze.  Faindy  and  low,  soft  -  ly  and  slow,         Heard  o'er  the  waves  as  they 

Faintly  and  low,  soft-ly  and  slow 


J!~^ 


^^^^^^f^^^^m 


A/Ur  D,  C.  pass  to  Alto  Sole, 


PP    .  rnf^ 

rip-pie  and  flow ;  Faintly  and  low,   soft-ly  and  slow.  Heard  o'er  the  waves  as  tlicy  ripple  and  flow. 


i 


Soprano  Solo. 


J=^-^ 


62=^ 


ez=-^. 


^ 


l?=^=tz: 


t 


I 


2.   Is     it    the  song  of  the  si  -  rcns  that  keep  Re  -  vel  be  -  low  in  their  home  of  the  deep  ?  Or  from 

^  D.  C, 


^ 


% 


^ 


*>-p>~'^ 


la=S: 


^■- 


yon  dis-tant  ship,  far,   far  o'er  the  foam,  The  voice  of  the    absent  ones  sing  -  ing    of  home  ? 
Alto  Solo. 


S^ 


H=X 


is: 


§ 


No !  'tis  but  fan  -  cy  that  gives  to    the  breeze  The  music  that  steals  through  the  murmuring  seas :  The 


^^^^^^^m 


D.  C.  to  Soprano  Solo. 


sweet  song  that  sounds  when  the  stars  shine  above.  When  nature  is  mu  -  sic,  and  mu  -  sic   is    love. 


The  Stale  Treasurer  authorizes  us  to  say 
that  the  warranis  issueii  to  the  school  districts 
for  the  appropriation  of  1879,  Dumbeted  from 
1,001  to  1,500  inclusive  will  be  paid  as  pre- 
sented during  the  month  of  July,  and  that  the 
balance  of  these  warrants  remaining  unpaid 
at  the  end  of  that  month  will  probably  be  paid 
during  the  following  month,  August. 


FOLDIiNUND  LOCK 

DESK. 

I'd  hinge  Griviutign 
AgcDi.  wanMd.  TeKh- 
ikouccutful-ecnli. 

Tliw  Kmtfa.fTiifajB,  Ml. 


books:: 


H.A.PPT  sonas 

FOB  SA7-SCB00LS. 

A  4a>page    bitok   of  new.    brighl,  ringing.    hitpcTuI,  hdpfii], 
■ho  *iU  iiurthiue  Seho^f  Furnilii«'"urlngThcVc"?73^'^.S 

THOS.  KANE  Jc  CO..  School  Furulshers. 
348  Wabasb  Ave.,  Cblcafo. 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELLFOUNDRY 

TIF^^cYneiiiBMi,  O. 


T1l9  FnmsylToiiia 
Educatimial  Bureau. 

CoLUEQES.  Schools,  AND  Families  <iai'iDg«>- 

fitrior  Uaehtrs  can  be  ptompuy  mppllcd  by  HpplyiniE  Eo  this 
Bu'eau.  No  CHAPSitsru  Eufloihii.  FullinrTjcilliin ihnuld 
bcgivcn.  WiUQuilificd  Te>cheTi<I«iniiIfwrf>>M:(iaw 
<h odd  »nd  sump  for  appiicalion  roim.  U-ii.'-fuiiid facil. 
iliit/or  rilaiHing  if/ormaliam  o/vacaitcirt.  Apply  eaily. 
J.  L.  LANDIS, 


l'l\ei^^te^t  Triun\pl\  ©e^k. 


^*  DOVE-T^IIiED  im  gTOEIi-DOWELED.^ 


:!iD-«- 


AXJOFTED 
1879 

READING,  PA 

ALTOONA, 

ASHLAND. 


LANCASTER. 
HUNTINGDON,  " 
NORRISTOWN,  •■ 
SHENANDOAH,  " 
KERCER5BURG.  " 
PHOENIXVILLE,  ■■ 
•c.,        ftc,       »o. 


ADOPTED 
1879 

CHESTER,  P.i. 

TREHONT, 

LANSDALE,  " 

KUTZTOWN. 

McVEVTOWN,       ■■ 

BETHLEHEM, 

SHAUOKIN, 

MONTROSE, 

PORT  CLINTON,  " 

MECHANICSBURG, 


-»-*f|st;cllcnt;e  in  Comfort,  donsWutStion,  una  Dm^bility- *-«- 
KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  GHURGH  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

618  ARCH  STBEET,  FSIliADELFHIA. 
»-ss::N-r>  for  full  dkscriptivk  ciKcuLAn.-sa 


Summer  Normal  Art  School. 


.    OptniJuLY  s.'orfonrwMln.     Eipenst.  io-.     Sc.id  (or  circulM  b. 
'W.  e.  aOODMOTraB,  Calambiu.  Oblo. 
Supi.  of  Drawing  in  Public  School.,  Dir«ior  of  Coluoibm  An  Soha 


UIsrPRECEDEISrTEI3  SUCCESS. 


OF 


■♦THE  BEST 


ii- 


THE  NEW  NORMAL  READERS,  RATTS'S  SERIES  OF 

BUCEWALTER'S  SPELLERS,     BROWN'S  ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA,     SHARPLESS'S  GEOMETRT,    AND 

COATES'S  SPEAKERS 

Have  been  more  largely  introduced  into  the  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  than 

any  competing  series  in  the  past  year. 


NEW  hjifimn^^  gEJ^IEg.    PW  ^EPY. 

Haub*s  Lessons  in  English. 
Haub's  Practical  English  Grrammar. 

The  Plans  and  Methods  developed  in  their  New  Books  have  been  carefully  tested  by. 
Practical  Teachers  and  Educators  in  the  School-room,  and  found  to  be  entirely  success- 
ful.    School  Officers  should  examine  these  books  before  deciding  on  a  series  for  adoption. 

For  any  further  information  please  address  the  publishers  ^ 


POHTBR  &  COAXES,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


la-^ 


PUBLISHERS, 

^  BOSTOXf  I    SCl&W  YORK,  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  1,  1880. 

^  Special  ITotice.  ^ 


HAVING  APPOINTBD 


Allen  &  Greenough*s  Latin  Course. 

Goodwin  &  White's  Greek  Course. 

Wentworth*s  Geometry. 

Wheeler's  Trigonometry. 

Whitney's     Essentials     of     English 

Grammar. 

Whitney's   Elementary    Lessons   in 

English,  and  Teacher's  Edition. 
<<  Our  World"  Geographies. 
Hudson's  Classical  English  Reader, 
Hudson's  Shakespeares. 
Mason's  Music  Charts  and  Books. 


Full  Descriptive  Catsdogue  Mailed 
upon  Application. 

QEO.  A.  PL.IMPT01T, 


J.  B .  Uppneott  &  Co.,  of  Fluladelphia« 

As  State  Agents  for  supplying  the 
NEW  PEITNSTLVAITIA  EDITION 


OP  MY 


New  York  Aqent. 


2To.  4  Bond  St.,  TSfvTr  Toxic, 

ia-3 


REVERSIBLE  WRITING  BOOKS.  Patented. 

All  Orders  from  this  State  should  hereafter  be 
addressed  to  them. 

Inquiries  relative  to  Introduction,  Examination,  or  Local 
Agencies,  should  be  addressed  to 

GEORGE  W.  SANDERSON. 

Gen.  Agent  FOR  Eastbrn  Pa.        HUNTINGDON,   PA. 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 
Publisher  of  Reversible  Writing  Books.  xa-j 

"Nseded  Everywhere:   Will  Sell  Wherever  Seei;." 
30  MOTTOES  AND  the  LORD'S  PRAYER, 

Teachers  think  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  pub* 
lished.  They  are  on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  Railroac 
(not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  Th< 
only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  are  printed  oi 
BOTH  siDBS-thus  making  one  set  equivalent  lo  two. 

4^  Sent  postpaid,  securely  enveloped,  on  receipt  of  ^  X  .  XG 
or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  aesired  by  the  School  o& 
cers  of  a  District,  at  ^i.oo  per  set. 

J*  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Johnstown,  Harrisburg,  West  Chester,  Vineland,  Glassboro, 

Chambersburg,  etc. 


-Mc  M^OMlt^Q^MMMWB  3|^^ 


Jf ORMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawing 

By  J.  V.  MOUTaOMBRT,  A.  M„ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  School,  Millersville  Penna. 


If  e'w  MooUm  9  to  £^9  Witemh.  isQvm.  the  Fremi  > 

Primary  Graded  Exercises,  Books  1  to  8.    Int.  6.    Retail,  10. 

These  books  give  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form — straight  line  or  curved  line.  They  are  taught  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  any  good  teacher.  The  gradation,  classification,  and  development  of  geometric  and  art 
forxDS,  and  designing  is  easy,  systematic  and  practical.  They  educate  the  mind  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  va- 
rious simple  forms  while  training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

Interznediate  Grade  Bzercises,  Books  9  to  12.    Int.  18.    Retail,  25. 

These  four  lK)oks  unite  and  develop  in  a  most  attractive  and  practical  manner  some  nine  diflferent  courses 
Each  book  giving  a  part  of  each.  No  other  works  meet  so  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  American 
schools.  They  are  not  only  Industrial  in  character,  but  Educational.  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Bot- 
any and  Plant  Drawing,  Form  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Alphabets  and  Letter  Drawing,  Conventionaliza- 
tion, Designing,  and  many  new  and  valuable  features  which  will  be  apprecated  and  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  practical  teacher.     Send  for  Specimens. 

XyContgoznery's  Complete  Manual  of  the  Priznary  Exercise. 

A  thorough,  working  manual  for  daily  class  use  by  the  teacher  Every  lesson  made  easy,  and  teachable 
by  the  clear,  exact,  and  full  instruction  on  it.  Fine  cloth,  gilt,  plates.  i88  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.75.  With 
introduction  supplies,  j}l.20. 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M. 

Principal  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  Pa.  » 

]«EW  l^EYIjSED  njiH  6I^E^VIc¥  IMPI<6TED  EDIVIONiS. 

'Brooks's  Normal  Uulon  Arithmetics. 

T^WO  BOOKS. 

Int.        Ex. 

I  Brooks*8  Normal  Union,'  Part  L     -    -    -    .20      .15 
2.  Brooks's  Normal  TTnionf  Gomp.,      -    -    -  .65      .60 
(2.  The  same  book  divided  and  bound  as  Books  2  and  8.) 
Shioks's  Normal  Algebra,    -     -     -    -    -    .85    .63 
Bk«oks*s  ffigher  Arithmetic,      -----   .85    68 


Brooks's  Standard  and  Normal  Arithmetics. 

B^OTJR  BOOKS. 

Int.    Ex.  Int.    Ex. 

1.  New  Primary,  -   .15    .12    8.  New  Mental    .25.    .18 

2.  Elementary, .80    .25    4.  New  Written,  .60    .45 


Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,        .84.    63 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     -      -     Mail,  ^.25 

KEYS  TO  ABOVE  WORKS. 

The  Normal  Union  combines  Mental  and  Written  Exercise  in  Arithmetic,  and  reduces  the  number  of 
books  for  those  wishing  shorter  courses.  They  have  been  adopted  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places 
of  importance.  *'  These  books  are  first  in  methods  of  teaching,  educational  spirit,  and  all  business  methods. 
They  are  delightfully  graded  and  work  charmingly.  These  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics  have  a  National 
reputation ;  the  new  editions  more  than  maintain  this.  The  publishers  therefore  request  teachers  and  direc- 
tofs  everywhere  who  wish  to  change,  to  correspond  with  them. 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters.  Lloyd's   Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  tiae  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 
For  Particularsi  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 


erwmwj  WQ>t^  &  ©0.,  Fublis&eirs, 


^}^^l\e  0o0l\ei\  f)e0k.*^ 


The  Heaviest, 

Slrmijest, 
Uandsonest 

Most  Durable 

Desl 
In  Aieriea. 


They  will  Stajd 

PerteoUy 
Sol  and  Firin 

as  long 
as  any  Building 

in  whieli 
Hey  are  Placed. 


Avoid  ike  annoyance  of  repairing  light  and  rickety  furniture,  by  purchasing  deiks  Jiturwn 
to  possess  Ike  requisite  ftrmnesa  and  strength. 

All  correspondence  promptly  attended  to,  and,as-me  are  not  interested  in  any  combination  of 
any  nature  whatever,  we  can,  and  ti>ill,  when  called  upon,  make  prices  thatviUl  not  fail  to 
please  you.     Send  for  circulars.     Address 

Tbe  I¥otile  Scliool  Pumitore  Co., 

WUkee  Barre,  Penna. 

p.  3.— A  fall  Una  of  Xilqald  Slutlns  lor  BlRcbzboaida  eoaMJtntlr  on  band. 

-Mit  JWSTT  +  PUBtlSBSD.  *<■ 

Sd¥Amced  ^filler, 

PRESENTING 

nearly  10,000  "Words. 

A  large  number  of  which  are  not  found  in  the  text-books  most  used  in  our  schoils. 
CONTENTS. 

4500  Words  ClasBified  and  Arranged.  • 

2000  Words  not  Classified. 

800  Words  Common  to  Most  Spelling  Books. 
800  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced. 

1500  Beat  Test  Words. 

The  Pronunciation  and  Syllabication  of  all  marked  words  are  according  to  the  re- 
cent new  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  The  work  has  met  with  high  commendation 
from  educators,  and  has  ajre.idy  been  adopted  in 

T&e  Qivla*  ]!?oirmal  Sehool  of  Fliilaaelp&la. 


Published  by 


liist  Pries,  25  Cants.  |  Introduction  Fries,  23  Cents. 
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STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  SAXONV. 


SUGGESTIVE  FACTS  FOR  PENNSVLVANIA. 


WE  translate,  with  a  few  changes,  from 
thejournalde  !' Instruction  PubUque. 
Paris,  the  following  interesting  account  of 
public  education  in  Saxony.  The  population 
of  Saxony  is  now  about  three  millions,  and 
if  we  compare  the  state  of  education  in  this 
kingdom  with  the  state  of  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  lesson  must  prove  a  valuable 
one. 

The  kingdom  of  Saiony  is.  perhaps,  in  Germany, 
the  stale  where  public  in-lruction  is  the  most  richly 
endowed  antl  the  be^t  OTgaiiiied,  and  without  excep- 
tion it  is  that  which  enrolls  the  largest  number  of 
Kholais  in  (he  public  schtfjls  in  propottiun  to  the  pop 
nlalion.  nineteen  to  ever;  hundred,  or  nearly  one- 
liflli.  The  two  principal  cities,  Dresden  and  Leipsig, 
lie  impoTlant  seat*  ol  learning  and  culture,  and  the 
numerous  industrial  ccntret  are  inhabited  by  a  work> 
ing  population  bright  and  inlelfigenl.  It  may.  per- 
kap:.  be  interesting  to  give,  upon  the  actual  stale  ot 
psbltc  instruction  in  this  little  country,  some  stalisti- 
cjI  delaih.  We  have  before  us  the  official  report  ol 
tl.e  Saion  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  recently 
published.     From  it  we  extract  the  principal  figures. 

1.    HiCHER   INSTRUCTION. 

Siiony  posesses  two  esl.ihlishnients  for  higher  in- 
Oraclion  -.  the  UniveiKily  of  Leipig  and  Ihe  Poly- 
technic School  at  Dresden. 

The  University  of  Leipsig  is,  of  all  the  higher 
inUtutions  of  Germany,  that  which  attracts  the  larg- 
est nnmber  of  students.  There  were  in  aUendance 
Coring  the  summer  semester  of  1878,  2S61  students, 
of  whom  1056  were  Saxons,  and  during  Ihe  winter 
mnester  of  1878-9,  3.061  students,  of  whom  1045 
■m  S.iions.  The  number  of  professors  and  pHval- 
ii<mlen — private  teachers — was,  during  the  summer, 
l6>.  tnd  daring  the  winter  ]  56. 

The  Kbiuy   of  ihe   Univeriiiy  possesses  332,000 


volumes  and  4,317  manuscripts;  the  reading-room 
receives  254  journals  or  scienlific  reviews,  75  political 
and  25  literary  newpapers.  Among  Ihe  collections 
of  the  University  there  is  a  numismatic  collection, 
comprehending  85.080  specimens;  a  zoological  mu- 
seum with  60.500  specimens;  a  Cabinet  of  minerals 
with  40,800  specimens,  and  a  herbarium  with  about 
90,000  species  of  plants.  The  aslronumical  observa- 
tory is  managed  by  a  Director,  two  observers,  and  an 
assistant.  The  expenses  of  the  University  for  the 
year  were  aiioul  {256,921.  and  the  professiirs  were 
paid  aliout  1113,865  ur  this  the  Slate  pnys  about 
ItBB  Ihirdi,  the  remaining  third  being  mainly  derived 
from  the  fees  of  students. 

The  Polytechnic  School  at  Dresden  comprehends 
six  ilivisions ;  mechanics,  roads  an<i  bridges,  archiiec- 
lurc,  chemistry,  a  higher  normal  school,  and  the 
sciences  in  gcner.il.  It  had,  on  the  first  of  December, 
1B78.  672  students  and  43  professors.  lis  expenses 
increased  for  1S77  to  (66,156,  of  which  only  $v,444 
were  covered  by  the  revenues  of  Ihe  school,  and  the 
U'tvernment  was  compelled  to  foot  the  bills  for  the 
balance. 

2.   SECONDARY   INSTRUCTIOtf. 

(he  law  of  ihe  Z2d  of  .August,  1S76,  three  classes  of 
establishmenis :  Gymnasia,  Real  Schulen,  and  the 
Normal  Schools. 

The  Gymnasia  are  thirteen  in  numlwr,  including 
ihe  two  schools  of  Forestry  and  Agriculture  al  Meis- 
sen and  Urimma.  Of  these  thirteen  establishments, 
four  belong  to  ihe  Government,  five  are  placed,  in 
virtue  of  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  under  Ihe  direc- 
tion of  (he  Minister  of  Public  In.Mruction.  three  are 
under  municipal  control,  and  one,  the  Gymnasium 
von  Viiilhum  at  Dresden,  is  a.  private  establishment 
with  its  own  special  administration. 

The  Gymnasia  do  not  receive  pupils  below  Ihe  age 
oF  nine  years.  The  course  of  instruction  continues 
for  nine  years,  and  a  pupil  leaving,  after  having 
undergone    (he  tioal   examination,  is  fully  entitled  lo 
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admission  to  the  University  or  to  the  Polytechnic 
School.  The  two  schools  of  Forestry  and  Agricul- 
ture have  as  yet  only  six  classes  instead  of  nine,  as 
they  only  admit  pupils  above  the  age  of  thirteen 
years.  These  two  schools  are  Iwarding-schools  ;  on 
the  contrary  the  eleven  Gymnasia  proper  admit  only 
day  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  at  Dres- 
den and  Leipsig,  which  receive  a  small  number  of 
boarders. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1878,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  these  thirteen  establishments  was  4,063,  and 
the  teaching  force  consisted  of  284  professors.  The 
resources,  estimated  for  the  year  1877  at  $329,953,  are 
derived  from  the  fees  of  the  students,  the  revenues 
from  the  endowments,  the  appropriations  of  munici- 
palities, and  a  subsidy  of  the  Government  amounting 
in  1877  to  $95,574.  The  Kreuzschule  and  ihe  Gym- 
nasium von  Vitzi-hum,  at  Dresden,  and  the  two  Gym- 
nasia at  Leipsig,  do  not  participate  in  the  liberality  of 
the  Government. 

The  Real  Schulen  are  of  two  kinds  Those  of  the 
highest  rank  have  eight  classes,  and  do  not  admit 
pupils  below  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  final  exami- 
nation passed  with  success  gives  the  right  to  enter  the 
University  or  the  Polytechnic  School.  These  schools 
are  equivalent  to  the  Gymnasia  with  the  classic  studies 
omitted.  Saxony  had  twelve  of  them  in  1878,  with 
3,525  students  and  239  professors. 

The  Real  Schulen  of  the  second  rank  also  receive 
pupils  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  but  have  only  five 
classes.  At  the  final  examination  the  students  obtain 
a  certificate  which  gives  the  bearer  a  right  to  substi- 
tute for  a  military  service  of  three  years  a  voluntary 
service  of  one  year.  There  are  twenty  of  this  class  of 
schools,  and  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  on 
the  first  of  December,  1878,  was  2,884,  with  215 
professors.  The  total  expense  for  the  year  1877  was 
$349,919,    of   which  the    Government    contributed 

$81,711. 

The   Normal  Schools,  with  the  exception  of  the 

Normal  School  for  lady  teachers  at  Dresden,  are 
boarding-schools,  but  sometimes  the  pupils  in  the  two 
highest  classes  and  also  those  whose  parents  reside 
near  the  school,  or  those  who  desire  to  board  in  a  re- 
spectable private  family,  can  with  the  consent  of  the 
principal  live  without  the  establishment. 

There  are  sixteen  Normal  Schools  for  masters,  fif- 
teen Protestant,  and  one  Catholic,  and  two  for  mis- 
tresses, without  any  denominational  character. 

The  Protestant  Normal  Schools  have  six  classes,  or 
a  cour>e  of  six  years,  but  the  Catholic  Normal  School 
has  only  three  classes,  the  pupils  remaining  for  two 
years  in  each  class.  The  Normal  School  for  mis- 
tresses at  Dresden  has  five  classes,  and  the  one  at 
Callnberg  four.  The  Normal  School  at  Grimma  has 
connected  with  it  a  department  specially  designed  for 
candidate-teachers  who  have  passed  the  customary 
age  for  study  in  school. 

Each  of  the  Normal  Schools  possesses  a  school- 
annex  or  Model  School,  except  the  Catholic  Normal 
School,  where  the  practical  erercises  lake  place  in  the 
Catholic  primary  school  at  B.uilzen.  Three  of  the 
Protestant  Normal  Schools,  those  at  £autzen,  Walden- 
burg,  and  the  Schul  von  Hetschcr  at  Dresden,  also 
the  Catholic  Normal  School  at  Bautzen  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  for  mistresses  at  Callnberg  were  founded 
by  private  parties,  but  they  nevertheless  receive  the 
usual  Government  subsidies.  The  thirteen  other 
schools  belong  wholly  to  the  Government. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1878,  the  different  nor- 
mal  establishments   contained    2,414   male  student - 


teachers,  of  whom  1,922  were  boarders,  and  186 
female  student-teachers,  of  whom  72  were  boarders  at 
Callnberg.  The  teaching  force  consisted  of  239 
masters  and  assistants,  and  30  mistresses  and  assist- 
ants. In  1878,  197  male  student-teachers  and  4 
female  student- teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools 
passed  the  examination  for  a  certificate  of  capacity 
(  WahlJ&higkeitS'Prufiing).  The  cost  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  1877  was  $239,158,  of  which  the 
Government  paid  $211,517. 

There  is  in  addition  at  Dresden  a  special  school 
for  teaching  gymnastics  to  masters  and  mistresses. 
It  gave  certificates  of  skill  in  1878  to  34  teachers. 

To  the  number  of  establishments  for  secondary  in- 
struction in  the  sense  of  the  law  of  the  22d  of 
August,  1876,  there  has  been  added,  by  a  special  min- 
isterial decision,  the  two  higher  schools  for  young 
girls  at  Dresden  and  Leijjsig.  These  two  schools, 
whose  income  is  derived  from  municipal  grants  and 
the  fees  of  students,  had  December  ist,  1878,  a  total 
of  754  pupils,  all  day  scholars,  and  the  instruction 
was  given  by  25  male  and  10  female  teachers. 

3.    PRIMARY   INSTRUCTION. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  departments  for  the  purjwse  of  inspecting 
primary  schools. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1878,  including  the  seventeen  schools  an- 
nexed to  the  Normal  Schools,  was  2,151.  The 
primary  schools  in  Saxony  have  a  denominational 
character,  there  being  2,1 12  Protestant  schools  and  36 
Catholic  schools.  These  schools  are  divided  into 
three  grades;  1,954  belong  to  the  lowest,  163  to  the 
next,  and  34  to  the  highest.  977  of  the  primary 
schools  are  ecclesiastical  schools,  {^KirchsihuUn')^ 
that  is  to  say,  schools  dependent  upon  the  parish 
church.  512  schools  possess  a  place  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  86  have  a  room  specially  provided  for  this 
purpose,  and  59  make  use  of  a  room  belonging  to  a 
separate  establishment.  Different  kinds  of  special 
institutions  are  annexed  to  some  of  these  schools; 
institutions  for  orphans  to  four  of  them,  schools  for 
vicious  children  to  five  others,  and  two  have  con- 
nected with  them  schools  for  feeble  minded  children. 

Besides  the  primary  schools  properly  speaking. 
Saxony  contained  at  the  date  mentioned  above.  1,866 
complementary  or  finishing  schools  [ForbihiungS' 
Schulen)^  of  which  1,830  were  connected  with  the 
primary  schools  of  the  locality  and  36  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence;  eleven  of  the  first  and  four  of  the 
last  were  designed  for  young  girls.  None  of  these 
schools  are  denominational. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  was 
451,324 — 222,368  boys  and  228,956  girls  to  which  we 
should  add  the  1,919  pwpils  in  the  seventeen  Model 
Schools,  or  school-annexes.  The  pupils  in  the  com- 
plementary schools  numbered  68,604 — 67,83 1  boys  and 
773  g^rls.  The  total  number  of  pupils  m  the  public 
schools  was  521.847,  about  19  pupils  to  every  loo 
inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  there  were  in  private 
primary  schools  8,826  pupils. 

The  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  divided  into 
12,358  classes,  9.737  of  which  belong  to  the  primary 
schools  and  2,621  to  the  complementary  schools. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  was  about  as 
follows :  Primary  schools  of  the  lowest  grade  48, 
mean  grade  41,  highest  grade  30,  complementary 
schools  26. 

The  number  of  positions  for  teachers  of  both 
sexes   was    5,647.      The   real    number   of    teacher 
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actually  employed  on  December  ist,  1878,  was  5.442, 
composed  as  follows:  193  principals  of  schools, 
3,966  masters  with  1,115  male  assistants,  72  mistresses 
with  56  female  assistants;  in  all  5,314  men  and  128 
women.  To  this  statement  should  be  added  80 
ma>ters  and  1,296  mistresses  who  teach  sewing. 
Among  the  masters,  1,462  were  charged  with-  addi- 
tional duties  relating  to  religion. 

Th«  whole  5,522  persons  engaged  in  various  capac- 
ities in  the  schools  receive  annual  salaries  amounting 
to  52^13.364,  to  which  must  be  added  ^47,934  paid 
to  the  scwing  mistresses.  The  salary  of  a  principal 
varies  from  $450  to  ^1,165,  that  of  a  male  teacher 
from  ^210  to  $900,  and  that  of  an  assistant  from  ^^175 
to  ^05.  The  average  salary  of  a  principal  is  ^787, 
of  a  male  teacher  $463,  and  an  assistant  $300.  (The 
salaries  of  female  teachers  are  not  given,  but  they  are 
much  lower) 

The  number  of  masters  and  mistresses  receiving 
pensions  was  486.  The  amount  paid  out  annually  in 
this  way  is  $132,301,  giving  an  average  of  $272  to 
each  person.  Besides,  the  widows  of  855  masters 
receive  in  pensions  $62,142,  or  an  average  of  about 
$72.50  apiece  :  and  503  orphans  $8,444,  or  about  $17 
apiece  on  an  average. 

Including  $6,589  paid  for  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary assistance  in  the  schools,  the  total  expense  of 
primary  instruction  for  the  year  1^77  was  $3,481,511, 
of  which  the  local  districts  furnished  $1,630,630,  the 
Government  $359,642,  and  the  remainder  accrued 
from  tuition  fees  and  revenues  from  foundations. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE   LEARN? 


FRANKLIN   HALL. 

OUR  question  does  not  refer  to  the  educa- 
tion which  is  imparted  to  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  school  house.  The  land  is  dotted 
here  and  there  with  school-houses  where  the 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day  have  an  opportunity 
of  attending  school  to  become  familiar  with 
text-books  or  scholastic  knowledge.  But  there 
is  an  education  that  every  boy  and  girl  must 
obtain  outside  of  the  school-house — in  the 
school  of  life. 

This  school  opens  its  sessions  at  the  earliest 
period  of  our  existence,  and  continues,  with- 
out any  vacations,  while  the  breath  of  life 
lasts.  The  infant  is  the  first  pupil  to  enter  it, 
and  his  first  teacher  is  his  mother.  Few 
mothers  truly  appreciate  the  responsibility  of 
their  position.  To  them  a  soul  is  given  to 
train  for  heaven.  The  young  child's  soul  is 
like  soft  clay ;  and  it  takes  impressions  from 
the  slightest  occurrences ;  the  characters  en- 
graved upon  it  must  be  daily  retraced  until 
the  clay  becomes  hardened,  so  that  they  can 
never  be  erased.  The  infant  studies  in  these 
classes  when  he  tries  whether  the  heated  stove 
will  burn  his  fingers,  and  is  taught  by  painful 
experience  that  it  will  do  so.  When  he  cries 
because  he  cannot  have  the  razor  which  lies 
Bashing  back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  you  may 


teach  him  self-government,  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  in  the  school  of  life.  If  a 
child  is  passionate,  teach  him  by  patience  and 
gentle  means  to  curb  his  temper.  If  he  is 
greedy,  cultivate  liberality  in  him ;  if  he  is 
selfish,  promote  generosity. 

The  object  of  school  education  is  to  unfold 
the  faculties  of  man,  to  give  him  the  free  and 
full  u^e  of  his  powers  It  is  first  to  train  the 
intellect,  to  give  him  a  love  of  truth,  and  to 
instruct  him  in  the  process  by  which  it  may 
be  acquired.  It  is  to  train  him  to  soundness 
of  judgment,  to  teach  him  to  weigh  evidence, 
and  to  guard  against  the  common  sources  of 
.error.  It  is  to  give  him  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, which  will  keep  his  faculties  in  action 
through  life.  It  is  to  give  him  that  most  im- 
portant means  of  improvement — self-compre- 
hension. All  that  we  learri  at  the  schools  is 
but  the  foundation  of  the  superstructure  of 
education  which  we  must  build  up  for  our- 
selves. 

There  is  hardly  an  instance,  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  of  a 
man,  however  highly  gifted  and  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  who  has  risen  to  a  con- 
spicuous position,  and  filled  a  large  space  in 
the  public  eye,  without  the  most  assiduous 
and  diligent  devotion  to.  his  chosen  pursuits. 
Perseverance  is  a  prime  quality  in  every  pur- 
suit, and  youth  is  the  time  of  life  to  acquire 
this  inestimable  habit.  Men  fail  much  oftener 
from  want  of  perseverance  than  from  want 
of  talent  and  of  good  disposition ;  as  the 
race  was  not  to  the  hare,  but  to  the  tortoise, 
so  the  meed  of  success  in  study  is  to  him  who 
is  not  in  haste,  but  to  him  who  proceeds  with 
a  steady  and  an  even  step.  We  cannot  reach 
any  altitude  of  thought,  nor  any  command- 
ing position,  without  painstaking,  self  denial, 
determination,  and  midnight  study ;  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  boys 
and  girls  should  fully  understand  this  fact. 
Nothing  gre.U  can  be  accomplished  without 
arduous  exertion  and  a  resolute  purpose ;  or, 
as  the  American  poet  expresses  it — 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toihng  upward  in  the  night. 

If  our  boys  and  girls  desire  to  excel  in  any 
one  branch  of  arts,  mechanics,  manufactures, 
etc.,  let  them  apply  their  minds  to  it.  In  all 
arts  and  sciences  there  are  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples, which  must  be  known  and  carefully 
attended  to,  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  successful. 
A  mechanic,  sometimes,  by  mere  dint  of 
habit  and  knack,  becomes  very  expert ;  but 
'  it  is  only  in  some  confined  instances.    Just  in 
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that  track  he  proceeds  with  certainty,  but  can 
not  attempt  anything  else,  nor  even  aim  at 
improvement  in  what  he  does.  Nay,  if  he 
does  not  understand  the  principles  on  which 
his  operations  depend  he  must  sometimes  fail ; 
he  is  confounded  by  any  new  appearance, 
and  knows  not  how  to  obviate  the  least  dffi- 
culty.  But  if  his  knowledge  precedes  his  ac- 
tivity, if  he  understands  why  things  must  so 
be  done,  and  how  the  effect  is  produced,  he 
becomes  more  adroit  in  his  operations;  he 
can  remedy  any  mistake,  can  rectify  any  im- 
perfection, can  venture  even  beyond  his  ac- 
customed limits,  to  improvements  or  new  in- 
ventions. 

The  world  is  full  of  slip-shod  business  men, 
who,  knowing  but  little  of  their  occupations, 
are  never  able  to  do  first-class  work  in  them. 
There  was  great  utility  in  those  laws  of  sev- 
eral ancient  States,  which  made  obligatory  the 
instruction  of  every  boy  in  some  honest  trade 
or  calling  Work,  in  some  form,  is  the  fore- 
ordained lot  of  all  men ;  and  this  is  not  a 
cause  or  penalty,  but  a  wise  provision  alike 
for  happiness  and  respectability.  But  many 
a  rich  man,  in  looking  at  a  trade  through  a 
false  pride,  refrains  from  giving  his  sons  good 
trades.  Riches  notoriously  take  to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away.  Society  is  everywhere 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  young  men,  sons 
of  persons  in  competent  or  affluent  circum- 
stances, habituated  by  a  style  of  living  and 
expenditure  equal  to  the  whole  estate,  and 
which,  upon  division  among  the  heirs,  proves 
an  inadequate  maintenance.  They  take  on 
habits  of  ease  and  luxury  which  acquire  the 
force  of  nature ;  fail  to  comprehend  the 
value  of  money  by  earning  it,  and  swiftly  or 
slowly  descend  to  hang  as  pests  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  community. 

We  know  doctors  and  lawyers  who  are  not 
ornaments  to  their  professions— who  have 
never  learned  their  trade.  They  thought  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  of  law  a  fine  thing, 
but  have  learned  that  they  cannot  lift  them- 
selves by  '*  pulling  at  their  boot  straps  "  any 
more  than  the  theorist  could  propel  his  boat 
by  fixing  a  bellows  to  act  upon  the  sail,  that 
he  might  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  have  a  fair 
wind.  He  found  that,  with  all  his  blowing, 
he  could  not  move  the  boat  an  inch. 

Our  children  must  learn  their  own  possi- 
bilities, their  relations  to  the  objects  around 
them,  and  what  sphere  of  life  is  best  adapted 
to  their  abilities.  Every  youth  should  be 
educated  for  a  particular  purpose  and  in  a 
particular  manner,  which  should  be  deter- 
mined by  his  natural  capacities  and  the  ob- 
ject he  has  in  life. 


I  The  learning  how  to  fit  ourselves  to  our 
'  surroundings,  and  not  to  attempt  impossi- 
bilities, is  one  of  the  secrets  of  life.  Were 
such  lessons  taught  at  our  schools,  we  should 
not  see  so  many  failures  in  the  business  of 
life,  so  many  disastrous  shipwrecks  which  en- 
gulf the  happiness  and  comfort  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children. 

Young  people  are  frequently  enthusiastic, 
and  cannot  stop  to  consider  the  final  results 
of  their  actions.  Every  man  must  patiently 
abide  his  time.  He  must  wait,  not  in  listless 
idleness,  not  in  useless  pastime,  not  in  queru- 
lous dejection;  but  in  constant,  steady  fulfill- 
ing and  accomplishing  his  task,  that  when 
the  occasion  comes  he  may  be  equal  to  it. 
The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doi»  g  what  you  can  do  well,  without  a 
thought  of  fame. 

Our  girls  should  also  learn  their  various 
abilities  and  possibilities.      The   time  when 
woman  was  treated  as  a  puppet  or  a  drudge 
— when  she  was  considered  a  fit  ornament 
for  the  parlor  or  a  useful  piece  of  furniture 
for  the   kitchen — is  a  thing  of  the  past.       If 
there  is  a  taste  for  music  in  your  daughter, 
give  her  ample  opportunity  for  developing  it. 
Has  she  a  taste  for   drawing  and  painting? 
By  all  means  allow  her  to  practice,  and,  if 
possible,  make  herself  perfect.     It  is  far  bet- 
ter for  our  daughters  to  be  good  dressmakers 
than  poor  painters— mere  daubers  on  paper 
and  canvas.     It  is  far  better  that  they  should 
know  how  to  serve  a  tempting  breakfast  and 
a  toothsome  dinner,  than  how  to  play  a  few 
tunes  on  the  piano  most  execrably. 
(  Every  boy  and  girl  can  become  well  versed 
and  thorough  in  some  one  or  more  branches 
of  occupation,  arts  or  sciences;  btit  they  must 
learn    thoroughly^    Costly    apparatus    and 
splendid  cabinets  have  no  magical  powers  to 
make  scholars.     In  all  circumstances,  a  man 
is,  under  God,  the  maker  of  his  own  mind. 
The  Creator  has  so  constituted  the  human  in- 
tellect that  it  can  grow  only  by  its  own  action, 
and  by  its  own  action  it  will  most  certainly 
and   necessarily    grow.      Every   man    must, 
therefore,  in  an  important  sense,  educate  him- 
self.    His  book  and  teacher  are  but  helps; 
the  work  is  his.     A  man  is  not  educated  un- 
til he  has  the  ability  to  summon,  as  an  act  of 
emergency,  all  his  mental  powers  in  vigorous 
exercise  to  effect  his  proposed  object      It  is 
not  the  man  that  has  seen  most  or  read  most 
that  can  do  this ;  such  an  one  is  in  danger  of 
being  borne  down,  like  a  beast  of  burden,  by 
an  over-loaded  mass  of  other  men's  thoughts. 
Nor  is  it  he  who  could  boast  that,  of  all  the 
warriors  at   the   siege  of  Troy,  he  had  the 
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pre-eminence  because  nature  gave  him 
staength,  and  he  carried  the  largest  bow. 
This  man  was  not  great  until  self-discipline 
had  taught  him  how  to  use  that  strength  in 
bending  his  bow. 


SOMETHING  OF  THE  SEED.* 


J.    p.    MCCASKEY. 


•i 


AND  God  said ^  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed ^  and  the  fruit-tree  yield- 
ing fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so. 

*'  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass  and  herb  yield- 
ing seed  after  his  kind^  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit, 
vjhose  seed  was  in  itielf  after  his  kind ;  and  God  saw 
thai  it  was  good. 

**And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third 
day:' 

The  "  third  day  *' — before  the  light  of  sim, 
or  moon,  or  stars  had  penetrated  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  our  earth,  the  earliest  vegeta- 
ble growth  was  created  upon  it,  the  condi 
tions  of  heat  and  moisture  being  then  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  The  fourth 
act  of  the  grand  drama  having  made  clear 
the  atmosphere,  through  vast  stretches  of 
time,  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  fifth,  an  era 
of  indefinite  extent,  during  whose  millions  of 
years  earth  and  air  and  sea  were  made  to 
swarm  with  the  animal  creation.  And  last  of 
all  came  man  upon  the  scene,  who,  by  intel- 
ligent observation,  study,  use  of  everything 
he  found  here,  was  gradually  to  acquire  "do- 
minion "  over  all.  The  record  proceeds, 
closing  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis  : 

**And  God  said.  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb 
hearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  ez'ery  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
seed  ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

**And  to  evety  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  to  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green 
kerb  for  meat ;  and  it  was  so. 

**And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  sixth  day?* 

So  much  for  the  order  of  creation  as  it 
bears  upon  our  subject,  and  for  the  origin  of 
the  little  seed  which,  in  its  immense  possibili- 
ties as  we  reflect  upon  them,  becomes  a  very 
miracle  of  wonder. 

THE   SEED   AND   THE  FRUIT. 

The  seed  isa  product  so  precious  that  all  the 
energies  of  the  plant  are  directed  towards  its 
elaboration  and  perfection.  It  is  described 
as  **  the  embryo  with  its  envelopes,  or  the 
ovule  having  attained  maturity,"  which,  in 
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favorable  soil  and  under  proper  conditions  of 
heat,  light,  and  moisture,  will  reproduce  herb, 
shrub  or  tree,  identical  with  that  from  which 
it  was  itself  produced. 

The  distinction  l)etween  the  seed  and  the 
fruit  is  readily  and  constantly  made.  Web- 
ster defines  the  latter:  "Whatever  is  pro- 
duced for  the  enjoyment  of  man  or  animals 
by  the  process  of  vegetable  growth ;  that 
part  of  plants  which  contains  the  seed,  es- 
pecially the  juicy,  pulpy  products  of  certain 
plants,  covering  and  including  their  seeds,  as 
the  apple,  plum,  pear,  peach,  berries,  figs, 
melons,  and  others. '* 

Thus  far  the  dictionary.  The  Botany  adds : 
•'The  ripened  ovary  with  its  contents  is  the 
fruit  of  plants,  and  whatever  adheres  to  the 
ovary  also  becomes  part  of  the  fruit."  The 
ovule  becomes  the  seed,  its  ovary  the  peri- 
carp; and  both  together,  with  the  addition  of 
the  calyx- tube,^  constitute  the  fruit. 

Although  the  fruit  is  one,  the  seeds  con- 
tained within  it  may  be  many.  The  orange, 
golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides,  we  may  take 
as  a  unit.  Its  seeds  the  average  eater  rejects 
as  not  of  the  fruit.  In  this  he  is  wrong, 
though  right  enough  in  regarding  them  unfit 
to  be  eaten.  The  peach,  delighting  the  eye 
with  its  beauty,  regaling  the  sense  of  smell 
with  its  fragrance,  and  most  luscious  of  all 
our  native  fruiis,  preserves  its  single 
seed  in  a  stony  cell,  "  with  millions  in  it  " — 
an  infinite  possibility  of  orchards  that  the 
wildest  fancy  of  a  Delaware  peach-grower 
can  never  compass  !  The  apple,  as  fruit  in 
the  market,  is  one  thing ;  the  little  seed,  borne 
always  at  its  heart,  unnoticed  and  unthought 
of  save  to  be  cast  aside  as  of  no  value,  is  an- 
other But  in  that  tiny  seed,  its  powers  util- 
ized at  their  best,  are  tree  and  flower,  and 
annually-recurring  seed,  in  an  increasing  pro- 
gression for  all  time  beyond  anything  that 
arithmetic  tells  of. 

"What  Plant  We  in  the  Apple-Tree?'* 
asks  Whittier  in  one  of  his  late  poems,  and 
he  answers  the  question  in  a  half-dozen  pleas- 
ant verses.  "What  plant  we  in  the  apple- 
seed?"  would  be  a  question  equally  sugges- 
tive. If  God  saw  fit  to  bring  forth  the  first 
apple-tree  from  a  single  germ,  think  for  a 
moment  of  all  the  wealth  of  good  cheer  and 
health  and  blessing  to  future  ages  that  lay 
hidden  in  the  delicate  embryo  and  minute 
cotyledons  of  that  lone  precious  seed.  Weigh 
it  against  the  silver  of  Mexico  or  Nevada, 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  California,  or  Australia ; 
the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  of  Brazil,  or  of 
South  Africa — and  that  first  little  seed,  in  its 
possibilities,  were  worth  them  ail  I   Does  this 
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sound  like  *'  free  reins  to  fancy?  "  So  be  it. 
We  delight  in  fancy — not  that  which  runs 
away  with  fact,  but  that  which  glorifies  the 
fact. 

POSSIBILITIES   OF   A   SEED. 

And  so,  in  varying  degree,  are  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  reproduction  in  the  seed  of 
every  herb,  and  plant,  and  shrub,  and  tree, 
which  appears  in  each  of  the  125,000  dis- 
tinct species  already  recognized  throughout 
the  world.  In  a  single  acorn  are  possibilities 
vast  enough  to  include  all  the  oaks  that  ever 
grew  or  ever  will  grow,  with  all  the  manifold 
benefits  resulting  to  man  from  the  timber  of 
the  oak  tree.  So  of  the  chestnut,  the  hick- 
ory, the  walnut,  and  others,  of  which  we  can 
always  buy  many  seeds  at  little  cost.  We 
never  dream  of  what  we  have  in  a  handful 
of  chestnuts  or  shellbarks.  In  the  little  seed 
of  the  pine  are  all  the  forests  of  their 
kind  that  have  ever  clothed,  with  waving 
green,  hillside  or  mountain,  vale  or  plain, 
supplying  timber  for  man's  needs  through  all 
ages  of  the  past,  and  destined,  no  doubt,  to 
continue  the  supply  through  all  coming 
time. 

The  little  seed  !  Such  are  its  possibilities. 
The  wildest  fancy  of  the  wildest  romancer 
must  here  fall  infinitely  short  of  justice  to  the 
sober  facts  of  science.  Tennyson  addresses 
the  plant : 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; — 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

But  back  of  the  plant  and  the  flower  stands 
our  seed,  and  back  of  the  seed  that  life- 
energy  of  which  men  speculate,  but  in  regard 
to  which,  save  in  its  results,  the  wisest  of 
mortals  knows  no  more  than  the  most  ignorant. 
This  secret  of  life  man  will  doubtless  learn, 
as  he  continues  in  another  sphere  of  existence 
the  study  of  God*s  infinite  plan.  Archimedes 
had  unbounded  faith  in  the  power  of  his  lever, 
and  vainly  asked  only  a  fulcrum  on  which  to 
place  it  that  he  might  move  the  world.  The 
mysterious  agency  of  Life  is  God's  great 
lever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  asks 
only  the  minute  embryo  of  the  seed,  or  the 
spore  of  the  fern,  as  its  fulcrum,  that  it,  too. 
may  "  move  the  world."  Archimedes  would 
have  failed  to  make  good  his  vain  glorious 
boast,  had  all  the  conditions  he  asked  been 
supplied.     God  never  fails. 

Without  attempting  an  exhaustive   treat- 


ment of  our  subject,  for  which  ability  no  less 
than  time  is  wanting,  we  shall  touch  briefly  a 
few  general  heads  of  more  ^or  less  interest, 
including  the  technology  of  the  seed,  its  gen- 
eral structure,  the  manner  of  its  dispersion, 
its  vitality^  its  abundant  product,  and  its 
economic  uses. 

TECHNOLOGY   OF   THE   SEED. 

The  placenta  is  a  copious  development  of 
cellular  tissue  where  the  edges  of  the  carpel- 
lary  leaf  meet  and  unite.  The  ovule  is  borne 
by  the  placenta,,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
future  seed.  It  consists  of  a  nucleus  and  two 
external  coats,  the  outer  of  which  is  the  testa 
and  the  inner  the  tegmen.  The  base  of  the 
nucleus  is  always  united  with  the  base  of  the 
internal  membrane,  and  their  common  base 
is  attached  to  the  testa.  The  junction  of  the 
three  forms  the  chalaza.  The  scar  which 
marks  the  attachment  of  the  seed  with  the 
placenta  is  called  t\it  hilum.  Through  this 
point  alone  nourishment  is  imparted  for  the 
perfection  of  the  interml  parts  of  the  seed. 
The  chalaza  and  hilum  are  identical  when  the 
ovule  stands  upright,  but  when  in  any  other 
position  they  are  at  different  points,  and  the 
ridge  which  connects  them  is  called  the  raphe. 
'Y\\t  foramen^  or  orifice  of  the  ovule,  through 
which  the  influence  of  the  pollen  is  intro- 
duced to  the  nucleus,  is  a  small  aperture  usu- 
ally formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  testa 
and  tegmen,  the  outer  and  inner  coverings  of 
the  seed.  The  position  of  the  foramen,  which 
marks  the  apex  of  the  ovule,  indicates  the 
future  position  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo, 
the  radicle  being  always  next  the  foramen. 
Through  this  orifice,  which  is  also  known  as 
the  micropyle,  or  "little  gate,"  the  young 
shoot  makes  its  way. 

The  seed  is  the  ovule  arrived  at  maturity. 
It  consists  of  integuments,  albumen,  and  em- 
bryo ;  a  naked  seed  is  only  found  in  those 
rare  cases  in  which  the  ovule  is  naked.  The 
seed  proceeds  from  a  placenta  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  what  is  known  as  the  funiculus ^ 
which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dog- 
wood, becomes  extended  about  the  seed  into 
a  fleshy  body  called  the  aril  ox  arillus.  The 
mace  of  the  nutmeg  is  the  arillus  of  that 
seed.  The  integuments  of  the  seed  are  called 
the  testa,  and  include  both  the  tegmen  and 
testa  of  the  ovule.  Between  the  integuments 
and  the  embryo  of  many  plants  lies  a  sub- 
stance called  the  albumen  or  perisperm,  the 
nature  of  which  is  of  great  importance.  The 
albumen  of  grains  and  grasses  is  mealy,  in 
some  plants  it  somewhat  resembles  leather, 
in  others  horn,  in  others  it  is  oily  in  charac- 
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ter,  as  in  the  poppy,  and  in  still  others  thin 
and  membranous. 

The  embryo  is  the  organized  body  that  lies 
within  the  seed.  It  is  the  plant  in  miniature, 
and  is  destined  to  become  a  plant  similar  in 
all  respects  to  that  from  which  it  sprang.  It 
is  usually,  but  not  always,  solitary  in  the  seed, 
and  comprises  cotyledons,  radicle,  plumule 
and  axis.  The  cotyledons  are  the  undeveloped 
seed  leaves;  the  plumule  is  a  rudimentary 
leaf,  but  destined  to  become  the  stem ;  the 
rcuiicle^  by  germination,  becomes  the  root, 
and  the  axis  is  the  dividing  line  between  root 
and  stem. 

ONE   OR   MORE   SEED-LEAVES. 

The  seed  contains,  in  one  form  or  another, 
as  has  just  been  said,  the  miniature  plant  or 
tree,  with  usually  a  magazine  of  such  food  as 
may  be  needed  to  give  it  a  fair  **  start  in  the 
world."  The  life  forces,  in  some  way  unex- 
plained and  inexplicable,  take  hold  of  this 
embryo  under  favorable  conditions,  and  from 
the  tiny  germ — often  so  small  that  the  micro- 
scope of  high  power  is  needed  to  detect  it-^ 
plants  and  trees,  vast  of  size,  are  built  up,  cell 
by  cell,  whose  life-period  may  embrace  years, 
decades,  centuries. 

Passing  by  those  plants  which  are  polyco- 
tyledonous,  that  is,  with  many  seed  leaves,  as 
the  pines ;  and  acotyledonous,  with  no  true 
seeds,  as  the  ferns  and  the  mosses ;  we  find 
most  plants  and  trees  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar included  under  the  great  divisions  mono- 
cotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous^  referring 
always  to  the  number  of  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves  in  the  embryo.  The  former  of  these, 
or  the  monocotyledonous  division,  embraces 
the  palms,  rushes,  orchids,  lilies,  pine-apples, 
bananas,  grasses,  grains,  Indian  corn,  etc., 
all  of  them  endogens  or  inside-growing  plants, 
whose  leaves  are  almost  without  exception 
parallel-veined.  The  dicotyledonous  plants 
include  most  of  the  outside  growers,  or  exo- 
gens,  those  whose  leaves  are  netted-veined. 
While  in  the  former  case  there  is  but  a  single 
seed -leaf,  here  there  are  two  seed-leaves. 

In  many  cases  the  cotyledons  included  in 
the  embryo  are  thick  and  fleshy,  as  the  chest- 
nut, the  beechnut,  acorn,  almond,  peach, 
pear,  apple,  squash,  pumpkin,  bean,  pea,  and 
others  which  might  readily  be  named.  In  the 
squash  and  pumpkin,  these  cotyledons  are 
carried  above  the  ground  by  the  growing 
germ,  and  appear  as  leaves  somewhat  devel- 
oped but  never  becoming  large  and  vigorous ; 
while  in  the  bean,  although  rising  above  the 
ground,  they  are  soon  thrown  off  by  the 
young  plants  as  of  no  further  use,  and  appar- 


ently too  unwieldy  to  be  transformed  into 
ordinary  leaves.  The  cotyledons  of  the  acorn, 
chestnut,  almond,  peach  and  ten  thousand 
other  seeds,  large  and  small,  are  not  carried 
above  the  ground,  but  each  from  its  adequate 
store  of  proper  nourishment,  under  proper 
conditions  of  moisture  and  sunlight,  supplies 
what  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  tender 
plantlet,  until  it  has  produced  its  kind,  and  a 
new  cycle,  **  from  seed  to  seed,'*  has  been 
completed. 

Could  some  angel  number  for  us  this  new 
cycle,  telling  us,  beyond  all  doubt  or  ques- 
tion, how  often  the  cycle  from  seed  to  seed 
in  this  or  that  particular  plant  had  been  ac- 
complished since  the  parent  seed  of  all 
sprouted  and  grew,  what  a  revelation  it  would 
be  for  the  student  of  plant  life !  what 
eons  of  ages  would  be  presented  for  his  con- 
templation ! 

Many  plants  again  have  the  embryo  much 
more  delicate  in  structure  than  in  the  case  of 
those  just  named,  the  fruit  supply  being  laid 
up  around  the  embryo,  and  not  within  it. 
This  substance  is  known  as  the  albumen  of 
the  seed,  the  structure  of  the  eggs  of  animals 
suggesting  this  term  to  the  older  botanists.  It 
is  the  albumen  which  is  the  mealy  portion  of 
the  seed,  and  which  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  grain  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  etc. 
Albumen,  by  the  way,  abounds  chiefly  in 
plants  having  but  one  cotyledon. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  seeds 
may  readily  be  divided  into  two  classes,  al- 
buminous 2SiA  ex-albuminous.  The  bean,  the 
apple,  and  the  pear,  are  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  class,  the  embryo  being 
large  and  including  everything  within  the  in- 
teguments, while  the  seed  of  the  buttercup 
has  a  very  miuute  embryo,  and  is  rearly  all 
albumen,  it  being,  for  its  size,  a  storehouse  of 
nourishment.  The  seeds  of  the  tulip  are  also 
albuminous.  The  embryo  of  the  buttercup 
needs  a  good  glass  for  its  examination,  but 
even  at  this  stage  it  shows  the  rudimentary 
cotyledons  The  albumen  of  the  nutmeg, 
whose  cotyledons  also  are  very  small,  is  noted 
for  .j^s  peculiar  appearance  and  strong  aro- 
matic quality. 

DISPERSION   OF    SEED. 

The  contrivances  for  dispersing  seeds  while 
they  are  admirable,  are  at  the  same  time  in- 
numerable. Design  is  everywhere  apparent 
in  I  he  economy  of  nature,  but  it  is  displayed 
in  few  directions  more  strikingly  than  in  the 
dispersion  of  seeds.  In  the  structure  of  the 
seed  pod  and  in  the  appendages  of  the  seed 
itself,  we  are  at  times  startled  at  the  simplicity 
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of  the  plan  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end.  Here  the  elastic  pod  casts 
its  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  there  the 
light  pappus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dandelion 
and  others  of  the  compound  flowers,  goes 
floating  through  the  air,  bearing  its  achenium 
afar.  Some  have  hairs,  or  awns,  or  teeth,  by 
which  they  attach  themselves  to  whatever 
comes  into  contact  with  them ;  others  are 
inclosed  in  a  little  balloon ;  still  others  are 
winged,  as  in  the  familiar  maple,  pine,  and 
ash.  Destitute  of  these  means  of  dispersion, 
seeds  innumerable  must  fall  about  the  parent 
stem  and  perish. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  means  of  disper- 
sion that  have  been  provided.  Linnaeus 
says:  **  Seeds  embark  upon  rivers  which 
descend  the  highest  mountains,  arrive  in  the 
midstof  plains  and  upon  the  coasts  of  seas. 
The  ocean  has  thrown  even  upon  the  coasts 
of  Norway,  borne  thither  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
the  nuts  of  the  mahogany  and  the  fruits  of  the 
cocoa  palm,  and  the  wonderful  voyage  has 
been  performed  without  injury  to  their  vital 
energy." 

Animals  have  their  part  also  to  perform. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  believe  the  squirrel 
to  have  planted  all  the  timber  in  this  country. 
The  most  effective  of  all  agencies,  however,  in 
the  general  distribution  of  plants,  has  been 
man  himself,  through  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce. 

SIZE  OF  SEEDS,  THEIR  VITALITY,  ETC. 

As  to  the  size  of  seeds,  this  varies  from  the 
cocoanut,  the  pride  of  the  palm,  to  such  as 
are  so  small  that  they  resemble  fine  dust. 

As  to  their  vitality^  sometimes  it  is  soon 
lost,  but  in  many  cases  it  may  be  retained  for 
a  very  long  time.  It  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served that  when  trenches  have  been  dug,  or 
the  ground  fn  m  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face has  been  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  the 
rain,  new  species  of  plants,  not  before  known 
in  the  locality,  have  sprung  up,  showing 
marvelous  longevity  in  the  vital  principle  of 
the  seeds. 

Dr.  Lindley,  the  botanist,  tells  of  raspberry 
seeds  found  in  a  Celtic  tomb,  which  germi- 
nated 1 700  years  after  the  plant  had  perished 
which  matured  them.  Raspberry  seeds  have 
been  taken  out  of  jam,  after  it  has  been  boiled, 
which  grew  when  sown  in  the  earth.  All 
seeds  have  not  this  power.  Those  containing 
albumen  would  be  destroyed  by  boiling,  and 
of  course  could  not  sprout  aftewards.  Seeds 
of  heliotrope  found  in  a  Roman  tomb  of  the 
second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era 
have  borne  fruit.     We  have  all  heard  of  some 


grains  of  wheat  found  in  a  mummy-case,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  more  than  2000  years 
old.  The  story  goes  that  they  were  taken  to 
England  and  planted,  where  they  sprouted, 
and  produced  an  abundant  yield  of  the 
branching  kind  of  wheat  common  in  Egypt. 
As  to  the  age  attained  by  plants  that  grow 
from  seeds  :  Some  live  a  few  weeks  \  annuals 
one  season,  dying  of  old  age  as  soon  as  the 
new  seeds  are  ripened ;  some  are  biennials,  as 
the  beet  and  the  cabbage  ;  others  again  sur- 
vive for  still  longer  periods,  until  we  reach 
the  trees,  certain  of  which  retain  their  vitality 
for  centuries.  The  olive  may  attain  the  age  of 
300  years,  the  English  oak  600  years,  the  chest- 
jciut  has  been  known  to  live  goo  years;  indi- 
vidual cedars  of  Lebanon  have  been  described 
by  travelers  for  the  past  three  hundred  years, 
since  1575,  at  which  date  the  largest  grove 
consisted  of  twenty-four  trees;  the  giant 
pines  of  California  are  rated  at  more  than 
2000  years,  and  the  banyans  of  India  are 
supposed  to  attain  still  greater  age. 

SEED   PRODUCTION. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  different  plants 
varies  immensely.  Some  have  a  single  seed, 
as  the  peach,  and  stone  fruits  generally ; 
others  have  two  seeds,  others  three,  four,  fis^, 
and  from  this  to  thousands.  A  stalk  of  In- 
dian corn  is  said  to  have  produced  in  a  single 
season  2,000  seeds.  A  single  thistle,  it  is  es- 
timated, may  produce  24,000,  and  if  each 
of  these  should  do  as  well  as  the  parent  seed, 
the  second  year  would  see  576,000,000  ma- 
tured 1  The  poppy  is  said  to  produce  30,000 
in  a  single  head. 

The  botanist  Ray  estimated  the  number  of 
seeds  from  a  single  tobacco  plant  at  300,000, 
while  the  elm-tree  may  produce  half  a  mil- 
lion. Yet  these  seem  unproductive  when 
compared  with  the  number  enclosed  in  the 
capsules  of  the  moss  or  in  the  leaves  of  a 
fern.  Prof.  Lindley  tells  of  the  hart's  tongue, 
a  small  fern,  that  each  frond  produces  about 
80  sori,  or  fruit  clusters,  with  an  average  of 
4.500  spore  cases  in  each  cluster,  each  spore 
case  containing  some  50  spores — making  a 
total  of  18,000,000  spores  to  each  frond. 

So  prodigious  is  the  aggregate  of  seeds  ma- 
tured each  year  that,  if  all  were  to  fructify 
and  develop  into  plants,  naturalists  tell  us,  it 
would  require  a  thousand  times  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth  to  afford  the  necessary 
room  for  the  growth  of  one  year  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seeds  of  plants 
were  for  a  twelve-month  to  fail  of  being  per- 
fected, or  of  germination,  we  should  lose  all 
our  annuals,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  com, 
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rice — upon  the  product  of  which  single  plant 
300,000,000  of  the  human  race  subsist — to 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  plants  that 
contribute  yeariy  to  man's  sustenance  and 
enjoyment — and  almost  universal  starvation 
would  ensue.  In  another  year  our  few  bien- 
nials would  be  gone  and — supposing  the  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture  to  remain  as  now 
— nothing  would  be  left  but  the  fruit  of 
the  trees^  an  insignificant  part  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  seeds  and  fruits  matured  for  man's 
support.  In  all  this,  we  take  no  account  of 
loss  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  which,  with 
with  each  recurring  springtime,  restore  to  man 
odors  and  glimpses  of  that  far-off  _ Paradise 
from  which  the  flaming  sword  drove  forth  our 
disobedient  ancestors. 

ECONOMIC  USES   OF  SEEDS. 

Seeds  contribute  very  largely  to  the  neces- 
sities and  convenience  of  man.  A  great  part 
of  the  human  race  live  on  bread  made  of 
wheat,  rye,  or  corn.  In  Northern  Europe 
oats  is  a  food  product.  In  India  the  native 
races  Hve  on  rice;  buckwheat,  millet,  peas, 
and  beans  are  also  used  to  a  large  extent. 
Other  seeds  are  in  favor  as  condiments.  Cof- 
fee and  chocolate  furnish  decoctions  for  drink- 
ing. The  seeds  of  the  chocolate  tree-^—the 
fruit  sometimes  containing  as  many  as  thirty 
seeds — are  ground  and  made  into  the  cocoa, 
chocolate  and  broma  of  commerce.  The  seeds 
of  flax  are  full  of  oil;  after  this  has  been 
expressed,  the  farinaceous  matter  is  largely 
used  as  food  for  cattle.  1  he  seed  of  the 
walnut  has  half  its  weight  of  oil ;  that  of 
strychnine  furnishes  one  of  the  most  powerful  • 
medicines  and  poisons ;  other  seeds,  from 
their  soapy  nature,  are  used  for  purposes  of 
washing  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
these  trees  grow.  Thus  as  food,  as  medicine, 
and  for  manifold  other  uses,  seeds  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 


"  A  SOWER  WENT   FORTH  TO  SOW. 


If 


We  know  the  story  on  the  surface  as  in  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  parable — how  that 
seed  fell  by  the  wayside,  on  stony  ground,  in 
fertile  soil.  What  figure  is  more  familiar  than 
the  sower  in  any  land  where,  man  must  plant 
that  he  may  gather  ?  Ten  thousand  times 
in  every  generation  of  the  past,  he  has  gone 
forth  *•  to  sow,"  thoughtful  only  of  bread  for 
the  eater,  or  garnered  grain,  or  money  store 
from  the  harvest  to  come.  Ignorant  as  his 
oxen  of  the  marvelous  structure  of  the  seed, 
and  no  more  impressed  than  they  with  the 
mystery  of  plant  growth,  like  a  machine,  age 
after  age  he  has  scattered  the  wealth  of  golden 
grain  and  seen  it  fall  and  die,  and  from  it 


spring  forth  **  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  and  asked  no 
questions  that  science  would  one  day  answer, 
dreamed  no  dreams  that  science  would  one 
day  prove  to  be  verities.  To  him  for  untold 
ages,  in  this  department  of  nature,  *'  wonder" 
has  never  been  "  the  seed  of  knowledge." 

But  a  new  leaven  has  of  late  been  at  work 
in  the  world,  and  the  times  grow  better. 
Slowly  the  heavy  cloud  of  stolid  indifiierence 
will  lift,  is  lifting.  This  animal  repose  of  in- 
tellect is  giving  place  to  mental  activity  that 
pushes  inquiry  into  every  department  of 
nature,  and  with  results  so  marvelous  as  to 
seem  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Man  is 
waking  more  and  more  to  the  wants  of  his 
higher  nature.  Slowly  the  great  thought 
dawns  upon  the  race  that  the  world  about  us 
is  a  museum  of  wonders  which  ages  of  studi- 
ous life  cannot  exhaust ;  that  it  is  a  paradise 
of  beauty  which  angels  might  for  ages  enjoy. 
And  as  his  thought  grows  more  active,  his  at- 
tention more  alert,  his  sensibilities  more 
acute,  he  sees  and. feels  yet  more  and  more 
the  purpose  and  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Designer,  who 

Scorns  not  the  least  of  all  His  works,  much  less 
Man,  made  in  His  image,  destined  to  exist 
When  e'en  yon  brilliant  worlds  shall  cease  to  be. 
Then  how  should  man,  rejoicing;  in  his  God, 
Delight  in  His  perfections,  shadowed  forth 
In  every  litile  flower  and  blade  of  grass  ! 
Each  opening  bud,  and  care-perfected  seed. 
Is  as  a  page  where  we  may  read  of  God. 


COUNTY   ESSAYS — SCHUYLKILL. 


PRACTICAL  WORK  OF  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


W.  L.  BALFNTINE. 

7^  HE  following  list  of  questions  was  sub- 
.  mitted  by  County  Superintendent  New- 
lin  to  W.  L.  Balentine,  of  Mahanoy  City.  His 
answers  are  embodied  in  the  essay. 

I.  Should  a  teacher  make  special  preparation  of 
the  lesson  for  each  recitation  ?  2.  And  should  this 
preparation  include  the  method  of  conducting  it? 
3.  To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  use  a  text  book 
in  hearing  a  recitation  ?  4.  What  are  the  objects  of 
a  recitation  ?  5.  Should  a  pupil  be  told  what  he  can 
find  out  for  himself  ?  6.  How  far  should  a  pupil  be 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  lesson  ?  7.  What 
is  the  difference  between  teaching  and  talking  ?  8. 
Should  the  teacher  confine  himself  to  the  printed 
questions  of  the  author?  9.  Why  are  "leading 
questions,'*  or  questions  that  can  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no,  objectionable  ?  10.  Should  the  teacher 
reject  partial  answers  and  require  every  answer  to  be 
expressed  in  good  language  and  in  a  complete  sen- 
tence ? 

I.  Should  a  teacher  make  special  prepa*  ation  of  the 
Wesson  for  each  recitation?      Unless  the   teacher  is 
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perfectly  familiar  with  the  lesson  and  its  bearings,  so 
far  as  they  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  class,  and  be- 
yond that  he  should  make  special  preparation  for  each 
recitation  ;  I  say  beyond  that,  because  to  teach  a  lesson 
well  one  should  know  a  good  deal  more  of  it  than  the 
lesson  contains.  He  ought  to  have  a  reserve  fund  of 
information  on  it.  A  teacher  should  be  so  well  pre- 
pared with  each  lesson,  that  were  he  called  upon  to 
recite  it,  he  would  be  able  to  do  so  belter  than  the 
best  pupil  in  the  class.  He  should  make  such  special 
preparation  for  the  following  reasons  : 

It  will  inspire  him  with  self-confidence  ;  and  that 
is  essential  here  as  it  is  in  every  other  undertaking. 
It  will  enable  him  to  '*  know  what  he  knows,  and  to 
know  what  he  doesnU  know."  A  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  beget  a  corresponding 
lack  of  confidence  for  him  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
He  should  feel  and  prove  himself  to  be  master  of  the 
occasion — always  and  without  any  airs  or  attempts  at 
diplay.  It  is '|X)ssible,  and  even  probable,  for  a  teach- 
er to  be  confident  of  his  ability  to  teach  a  lesson  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  do  so ;  but  such  ill-grounded  con- 
fidence will  soon  be  discovered  and  result  disas- 
trously to  the  teacher. 

If  the  teacher  is  well  prepared  the  pupils  will  have 
confidence  in  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  scholar,  and 
vice  versa.  A  teacher's  promptness  and  accuracy 
will  be  a  rebuke  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  If  a  teacher  fails  to  make  this  impression, 
fails  to  give  his  pupils  good  reasons  for  believing 
and  trusting  in  his  superior  wisdom,  he  fails  utterly. 
Should  he  hesitate  too  frequently,  or  fail  to  answer  a 
question,  or  solve  a  problem  contained  in  the  lesson, 
the  pupils  may  put  the  worst  possible  construction 
upon  it ;  and  thus,  by  want  of  proper  preparation,  the 
teacher  falls  in  the  estimation  of  his  pupils. 

It  saves  time.  When  a  teacher  has  the  lesson  on 
^he  end  of  his  tongue,  he  can  give  his  whole  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  recitation.  Our  periods  of 
recitation  vary  from  lo  to  30  minutes,  and  we  find 
this  rather  too  short  than  too  long.  This  time  belongs 
to  the  class.  Facts,  illustrations,  apparatus  for  ex- 
periments, should  all  be  at  hand  when  the  recitation 
begins,  so  that  the  teacher  need  not  spend  from  i  to 
10  minutes  in  a  "  still  hunt"  for  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, or  in  thinking  out  -a  problem,  or  in  hunting  up 
apparatus.  The  thinking  must  be  done  before  the 
recitation  hour  arrives.  The  most  unfavorable  place 
and  time  for  a  teacher  to  study  is  in  the  presence  of 
his  class  during  a  recitation.  Those  who  put  it  off 
until  then,  do  so  at  their  peril.  Besides,  if  the  teach- 
er is  prepared,  he  wastes  no  time  in  circumlocution, 
and  there  is  no  lime  lost  in  guessing  and  in  senseless 
debate  by  the  class. 

He  shall  make  special  preparation  to  avoid  teach- 
ing error.  I  have  known  teachers  to  teach  positive 
errors,  errors  of  fact,  errors  of  inference,  errors  of 
pronunciation,  etc.,  just  because  they  neglected  to 
prepare  the  lesson.  Sometimes  teachers  will  take  a 
false  position  in  reference  to  something  in  the  lesson, 
and,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  criticism  of  the  class, 
will  maintain  that  position,  even  in  the  teeth  of  the 
text.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  and  would  be  avoided 
by  special  preparation. 

The  teacher's  example  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
his  pupils.  We  would  all  do  well  to  keep  this  old- 
fashioned  maxim,  that  we  teach  by  example,  green  in 
our  memories.  Pupils,  knowingly  or  otherwise,  learn 
to  do,  to  a  great  extent,  as  their  teacher  does.  If  the 
teacher  is  habitually  ready,  accurate  and  careful  in 
expression,  some  of  his  pupils  will  want  to  be  so  too. 


Show  me  a  class  habitually  inaccurate,  unready  and 
slovenly  in  expression,  and  I  will  show  you  a  teacher 
who  makes  no  special  effort  to  train  them. 

A  teacher  should  make  special  preparation  for  his 
own  profit.  We  are  forming  habits  of  study.  As  we 
do  from  day  to  day,  so  will  we  get  into  the  habit  of 
doing.  Habit,  noiselessly  and  unconsciously,  is  forg- 
ing her  chain  around  us.  Before  we  are  aware  of  it 
we  are  in  her  iron  grasp.  By  carefully  preparing 
eaqh  lesson  a  correct  habit  of  study  is  formed,  then 
the  tighter  and  stronger  the  chain  the  better.  This 
habit  established,  knowledge  becomes  more  available, 
and  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  make  constant  advances 
in  the  attractive  and  ever-widening  areas  of  thought 
and  knowledge, 

2,  Shoulii  this  preparation  include  the  method  of 
conducting  it  ?  I  think  that  the  teacher  should  decide 
upon  the  plan  before  the  recitation  begins.  Where 
there  is  but  one  method  of  recitation,  where  the  plan 
is  unalterably  fixed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
preparatory  thought  as  to  method.  The  pupils  know 
just  what  will  come,  how  it  will  come,  and  when 
their  turn  will  come,  and  what's  the  use  in  breakinjj 
in  upon  such  delightful  uniformity?  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  so.  No  one  method  should  be  exclusively 
adhered  to;  because  it  begets  monotony  and  indiffer- 
ence. Methods  should  change  too  to  suit  the  lesson. 
Some  lessons  can  be  taught  belter  by  one  method 
than  another.  The  catechetical  method  is  sometimes 
to  l)e  preferred  to  the  topical,  the  written  sometimes 
to  the  oral,  etc.  Since  methods  should  change,  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  at  any  recitation  should  be  deter- 
mined beforehand.  The  method  having  been  selected, 
the  teacher  knows  just  what  apparatus  to  get  ready, 
what  to  tell  his  pupils  to  do  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion, so  that  there  be  no  l>other  at  the  time  of  recita- 
tion about  pens,  paper,  books,  slates,  pencils,  etc. 

3.  To  zvhat  extent  should  a  teacher  use  a  text -book 
in  recitation  ?  The  principle  is,  to  use  the  text-book 
as  little  as  possible.  It  would  be  better,  were  it  possi- 
ble, to  use  no  book  at  all  during  recitation.  The  text- 
book hampers  the  teacher  in  proportion  to  his  depen- 

^dence  upon  it.  The  manuscript  hinders  the  speaker. 
I  could  speak  with  more  ease  to  myself,  and  probably 
with  more  satisfaction  to  you,  could  I  dispense  with 
this  manuscript;  but  most  teachers  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  talent  to  memorize  everything  they  have 
to  communicate.  There  is,  therefore,  to  be  some  use 
made  of  helps,  in  the  shape  of  text-books,  or  their 
equivalents. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  general  rule  on  this 
subject,  but  I  should  think  that  the  text  book  is  to  be 
used  by  the  teacher  during  recitation,  in  those  branch- 
es in  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  exact  words  of  the 
text  to  be  repeated  by  the  teacher  or  pupil.  But  even 
this  is  to  be  so  limited  as  to  exclude  the  text-book  for 
definitions  and  principles,  as  they  ordinarily  occur  in 
teaching.  To  be  more  precise,  the  teacher  should 
use  the  text  book  for  the  "  exerciseSy^  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  in  the  various  branches  taught ; 
for  mathematical  problems  (not  geometrical  theorems), 
map  questions  in  geography,  orthography,  etymology, 
so  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  and  in  reading, 
whether  English  or  some  other  language. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  either  as  limiting 
the  teacher  to  the  use  of  the  text  in  any  branch  of 
study,  or  of  attempting  to  exhaust  the  text  on  every 
subject.  But  teachers,  like  men  in  the  other  profes- 
sions, do  not  always  control  circumstances,  and  hence 
cannot  always  be  thoroughly  prepared  with  every 
lesson,  and  so,  sometimes,  like  the  others  referred  to, 
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when  the  crucial  moment  comes,  the  vision  is  ob- 
scured, and  the  memory  a  blank.  In  such  cases  I 
should  flv  for  refujje  to  the  text-book.  Is  it  not  bet- 
tcr  for  the  teacher  to  use  text-book  than  to  fiizle^  or 
blunder,  or  fail  outright  ?  Above  all,  teachers  should 
be  accurate,  and  therefore,  while  the  use  of  the  text- 
book should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  it  should  be 
at  band  for  an  emergency. 

4.  What  are  the  objects  of  a  recitation  ?  To  test  the 
pupil's  preparation.  A  lesson  that  is  not  be  recited 
will  not  be  properly  prepared — probably  not  prepared 
at  all.  Pupils  ought  to  be  tested,  first  of  all  as  to  what 
tbcy  know  about  the  lesson  themselves.  They  should 
know  that  it  is  their  duly  to  bring  out  what  the  lesson 
contains,  and  n(  t  to  Itc  mere  receptacles  for  the  teach- 
er to  p)ur  into  and  fill  up.  The  proof  of  a  pupil's 
preparation  is  his  ability  to  express  clearly  the  ideas 
and  facts  of  the  lesson.  The  idea  will  be  obscure 
and  imperfect  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity  and  in- 
coherence of  the  language  used  in  recitation.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  ideas  for  which  we  have  no 
words,  but  they  are  not  in  this  account.  When  pupils 
say,  **  I  know,  but  I  can't  tell  or  write  it,"  they  ought 
to  say,  *'  I  don't  know  it  well  enough."  Knowledge 
and  its  expressions  are  so  intimately  united  that  the 
former  does  not  commonly  exist  without  the  latter, 
and  hence  testing  a  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  lesson  is 
the  same  as  testing  his  ability  to  express  it.  In  this 
way  the  recitation  contributes  greatly  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  command  of  language,  and  of  ease  and  coi- 
rectnessof  expression. 

The  recitation  enables  the  teacher  to  Correct  errors. 
Errors  of  statement,  errors  of  fact,  errors  of  inference, 
errors  of  language,  errors  of  observation,  and  errors 
of  preparation.  Advice  in  the  way  of  preparing  a  les- 
son is  often  a  great  incentive,  and  saves  the  pupil  a 
great  deal  of  time  and    worry  and  disgust. 

Another  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  train  pupils 
to  be  self-reliant,  and  to  be  sufficiently  self-confident. 
In  mo?>t  of  our  schools  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
pupils  from  helping  each  other  too  much  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  lessons.  In  many  clas«;es  one  or  two  do  all 
ibe  thinking;  the  others  copy.  This  may  be  delected 
in  the  recitation.  Then  each  is  to  be  put  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  The  fact  that  each  must  rely 
upon  himself  in  recitation  checks  to  some  extent  this 
slavish  dependence  too  comm  jnly  seen  in  our  schools. 
Timid  pupils  acquire  sufficient  courage,  and  those 
whose  tongues  outstrip  their  judgment,  learn,  under 
the  fire  of  criticism,  to  be  more  modest. 

The  recitation  enables  the  pupil  to  remember  what 
he  learns.  It  is  well-known  to  us  all,  that  the  more 
frequently  we  tell  or  write  what  we  think  about,  the 
better  it  is  retained,  and  unless  we  do  repeat  what  we 
learn,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  it.  The  recitation 
affords  a  means  of  fixing  facts  and  impressions,  not 
only  by  this  means,  but  by  concentrating  the  mind 
upon  them,  discussing  them,  and  eliciting  criticism 
upon  them. 

The  recitation  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
add  new  matter  to  the  text,  both  as  to  fact  and  illus- 
tration. This  is  not  necessary  in  every  case,  but  it  is 
usually  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
make  use  of  new  illustrations,  at  least,  in  the  recita- 
tion. No  author  can  introduce  much  less  elaborate 
all  the  illustrations  needed  for  explanation.  Besides, 
pupils  take  more  delight  in  reciting,  and  in  all  school 
work,  if  the  teacher  gives  them  something  more  than 
is  contained  in  the  book,  or  requests  them  to  look  up 
some  matter  on  the  lessen  not  found  in  the  text. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  recitation  to  give  encourage- 


ment to  pupils,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  proj>er  incen- 
tives to  study.  It  is  more  common  for  teachers  to 
find  fault  with  their  pupils  in  recitation  than  it  is  for 
them  to  commend  what  is  excellent.  Why  should 
not  that  which  is  well  done  be  commended  ?  Indis- 
criminate praise  is  disgusting,  but  properly  bestowed, 
how  good  it  is. 

I  have  found  it  quite  desirable  at  times  to  explain 
to  pupils  the  purpose  of  study,  or  of  certain  branches 
of  study.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the  toil  of  study  is 
not  to  be  fruitless,  to  know  that  the  mental  drudgery 
at  the  threshold  of  every  branch  of  learning  is  not  to 
be  done  for y9/j^/V//'j  sake.  The  American  question, 
"What's  ihe  use  ?"  will  come  up,  and,  while  pupils  are 
not  the  proper  judges  as  to  the  curriculum,  I  know  by 
experience,  that  it  is  a  relief  and  encouragement  to 
see  the  use. 

5.  Should  a  pupil  be  told  what  he  can  find  out  for 
himself?  As  a  rule,  a  pupil  should  not  be  told  what 
he  can  find  out,  in  reasonable  time^  for  himself.  Pu- 
pils should  be  trained  to  rely  upon  themselves  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  they  acquire  a  habit  of  self-reli- 
ance— a  very  necessary  qualification  in  the  character 
of  man  or  woman.  But  many  incidental  questions 
arise  during  recitation,  and  at  other  limes,  which  the 
pupil  could  answer,  though  the  inconvenience  of  doing 
so,  occasioned  by  not  having  at  hand  the  proper 
sources  of  information,  would  be  greater  than  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it.  To  illustrate — if  while 
hearing  a  cltfss  in  physics  I  should  use  the  term 
meter,  and  should  be  asked  the  meaning  of  it,  I  would 
not  say,  **Go  to  the  arithmetic  and  find  out  the  mean- 
ing yourselves."  I  should  tell  them  at  once,  and  so 
make  a  better  use  of  the  time.  Still  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  prevailing  prominent  error  in  our  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  giving  too  much  assistance — 
telling  too  much.  It  is  producing  a  crop  of  imitators. 
The  pupil  who  is  helped  all  along  the  way  will  be 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  "paddle  his  own  canoe," 
or  if  he  attempts  to  do  so  will  be  ingloriously  capsized. 

6.  Honvfar  should  a  pupil  be  assisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  lesson  f  Just  so  far  that  he  may  know 
how  to  go  about  the  preparation  of  it  in  a  proper  way. 
If  the  lesson  is  unusually  difficult,  it  is  proper  for  the 
teacher  to  point  out  the  difficulties  and  suggest  their 
solution,  but  no  more.  Pupils  should  be  taught  that 
the  lesson  is  a  trial  of  their  strength,  and  that  to  fail 
is  to  acknowledge  defeat,  but  that  to  succeed  is  to  score 
a  victory.  I  think,  too,  that  by  helping  pupils  a  good 
deal,  they  come  to  distrust  their  own  ability,  and  this 
is,  in  many  cases,  disheartening  and  enervating. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  teaching  and 
talking  ?  Teaching  is  communicating  to  another  the 
knowledge  of  that  of  which  he  was  before  ignorant.  It 
is  educating.  Talking  is  familiar  or  unrestrained 
conversation.  Now,  to  communicate  knowledge,  or 
to  educate,  some  conversation  is  necessary.  (And  I 
would  say  here,  in  passing,  that  the  conversational 
plan  of  teaching  is  the  proper  one  for  quite  young 
people.)  But  teaching  difiers  from  talking  in  that 
the  former  is  not  unrestrained  conversation.  In 
teaching,  conversation  has  a  special  ain*,  and  that  is 
to  hold  the  minds  of  the  pupils  closely  on  the  subject 
of  the  lesson,  resolutely  refusing  to  entertain  irrele- 
vant thoughts,  or  give  expression  to  them.  In  talking 
restraint  is  kept  at  the  minimum.  The  design  is  to 
make  all  hands  feel  free  and  easy ;  and  this  is  done 
by  purposely  avoiding  all  mental  effort.  In  teaching, 
the  minds  of  both  teacher  and  taught  are  on  the  alert, 
ready  and  eager  for  work^  and  not  play.  The  subject 
is  developed  and  presented  in  a  logical  way,  the  end 
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being  kept  in  view  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  lesson.  In  talking  the  mind  throws  off  lis  guard, 
throws  down  its  defence,  and  solicits  and  gives  ex- 
pression to  ideas  relevant  and  irrelevant,  sensible  and 
nonsensical.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  critical  and 
and  logical  elaboration  of  a  subject,  because  that  re- 
quires effort.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  playing 
teacher  in  familiar  intercourse  instead  of  instructing 
or  pleasing  their  audience  usually  bore  them.  The 
teacher  who  is  in  the  habit  of  descending  to  familiar 
talk  with  the  class  on  the  lesson  in  hand,  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  pupils  a  capital  fellow,  but  no  teacher. 
In  teaching  the  pupils  do  most  of  the  speaking.  In 
talking  the  teacher  di)es  the  most  of  it.  I  have  known 
teachers  who,  instead  of  having  pupils  recite  to  them, 
seemed  anxious  to  recite  the  lesson  to  the  pupils. 
When  the  teacher  is  well  prepared,  this  will  assume 
the  form  of  a  lecture,  but  when  unprepared  will  be- 
come attenuated  into  the  air,  or  degenerate  into  mere 
gabble.  Sometimes  a  teacher  should  talk,  once  in  a 
while  should  lecture,  but  his  main  business  is  \.<o  teach. 

8.  Should  a  teacher  confine  himself  to  the  printed 
questions  of  the  author?  The  principle  referred  to 
and  the  remarks  made  in  reply  to  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  textbook  by  the  teacher  in  re- 
citation will  apply  here.  Besides,  a  pupil  may  answer 
the  printed  quetions  correctly,  and  yet  not  know  the 
meaning  of  it.  In  short,  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to 
make  his  own  questions,  even  if  they  are  not  quite  as 
good  as  those  in  the  book ;  because  if  he  depends  con- 
stantly for  his  questions  on  the  book,  he  will  never 
acquire  the  art  of  questioning. 

9.  Why  are  "  leading  questions^"*  or  questions  that 
can  be  answered  by  Yes  or  No^  objectionable  ?  "Lead- 
ing   questions"    are  useful  in    recitation   when   it 


is  desirable  to  have  a  pupil  commit  himself  when  he 
purposely  or  otherwise  refuses  to  come  to  the  point. 
But  they  are  usually  objectionable,  I.  Because  they 
provoke  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as 
to  thought,  and  none  at  all  in  the  expression  of  it.  If 
there  is  no  effort  required  in  the  recitation,  no  effort 
will  be  made  for  it.  2.  Because  the  teacher  has  to  do 
all  the  reciting,  and  it  is  not  his  business  to  recite. 

10.  Should  the  teacher  reject  partial  answers  and 
require  every  answer  to  be  expressed  in  good  lan- 
guage^ and  in  a  complete  sentence  f  Of  course,  every 
answer  ought  to  be  given  in  good  language.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  every  answer  should  be  in  a 
complete  sentence.  When  a  single  pupil  is  aske^  a 
question  I  think  the  answer  should  be  in  a  complete 
sentence,  when  that  sentence  is  not  necessarily  stere- 
otyped. For  example,  take  the  following  questions: 
What  is  the  capital  of  Ohio  ?  Ans.  Columbus  is  the 
capital  of  Ohio.  What  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylva- 
nia? Ans.  Harrisburg  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania. 
What  advantage  have  these  complete  sentences  over 
the  mere  words  Columbus  and  Harrisburg  ?  Those 
who  say  that  every  answ«*r  ought  to  be  a  complete 
sentence  should  require  their  pupils  to  say,  "There 
are  16  drams  in  l  oz.,'*  "  there  are  16  oz.  in  I  pound," 
etc.  But  when  the  sentences  admit  of  variety  of  con- 
struction, and  hence  some  ingenuity  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  then  they  should  be  required ;  for 
one  purpose  of  the  recitation  is  to  train  pupils  in  cor- 
rect expression. 

In  questioning  a  class  as  a  whole,  either  the  answer 
in  a  single  word,  or  the  stereotyped  sentence  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  other,  because  if  each  one  of  a  dozen 
had  a  different  sentence,  there  would  be  a  Babel  of 
confusion,  and  no  answer  understood. 


Extracts  and  SELEOTioiirs. 


AN  American  writing  about  Professor 
Schenkel,  the  rationalist,  at  Heidelberg 
University,  states  that  at  a  recent  lecture  of 
his  *'  against  the  Ten  Commandments,"  but 
*  *  three  students  were  present,  who  silently 
took  notes  and  departed." 

A  sporting  man  remarked,  after  hearing 
Bob  Ingersoll's  lecture:  **It  was  a  spicy 
thing  to  laugh  at  for  an  hour,  but  not  a  very 
cheering  doctrine  to  have  around  when  there 
is  a  funeral  in  the  house."  But  funerals  come 
into  every  house  some  time. 

Some  wiseacre  in  New  Orleans  has  discov- 
ered that  the  earth  is  not  round,  because  in 
one  of  the  visions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
"four  angels"  were  seen  standing  on  the 
"four  corners  of  the  earth."  He  says  that 
he  expects  to  be  'denounced  by  the  Biblist," 
but  we  rather  guess  he  will  only  be  laughed  at. 

Another  irate  parson  in  San  Francisco  has 
taken  up  the  role  of  the  howling  dervish  of 
education,  and  denounces  the  public  school 
as  the  latest  form  of  "  godlessness  "  in  Cali- 
fornia.    The  impression,  over  here  in  Boston, 


is  that  Kallock,  Kearney,  the  sand  lot  gentry, 
the  statesmen  engaged  in  pummeling  poor 
John  Chinaman,  and  the  noble  army  of 
*•  hoodlums  "  are  not  exactly  the  followers  of 
our  old  friend,  John  Swett,  and  his  tribe  of 
wide  awake  teachers.  This  world  has  always 
had  on  hand  an  over-supply  of  that  style  of 
California  parson ;  a  man  with  eyes  that 
range  heaven  and  earth  to  spy  out  some  little 
heresy  against  his  own  ecclesiasticism,  but 
blind  as  a  bat  to  that  most  perilous  American 
heresy  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  has 
already  cast  us  into  the  Inferno  of  one  civil 
war,  and,,  unless  repented  of,  will  send  any 
nation  to  perdition  as  surely  as  our  God  is 
the  God  of  universal  light BicknelL 


People  cannot  help  having  been  born  with- 
out tact,  any  more  than  they  can  help  having 
no  ear  for  music;  but  there  are  occasions 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  quite  char- 
itable to.  a  tactless  person.  Yet  people  who 
have  no  tact  deserve  pity.  They  are  so  often 
doing  or  saying  something  to  get  themselves 
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into  disgrace,  or  which  does  them  an  injury. 
They  make  enemies  wht-re  they  desire  friends, 
and  get  a  reputation  for  ill-nature  which  they 
do  not  deserve.  They  are  also  continually 
doing  other  people  harm,  treading  on  meta- 
phorical corns,  opening  the  cupboards  where 
family  skeletons  are  kept,  angering  people, 
shaming  poeple  saying  and  doing  the  most 
awkward  things,  and  apologizing  for  them 
with  a  still  more  terrible  bluntness.  If  there 
is  one  social  boon  more  to  be  desired  than 
another,  it  is  tact ;  for  without  tact  the  career 
of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  is  often 
greatly  marred.. 

Let  Science  lead  the  student  to  the  mount 
of  vision  ;  let  her  turn  her  heaven-piercing 
tube  to  the  sparkling  vault ;  through  tliat  let 
him  observe  the  serene  star  of  evening,  and 
see  it  transform  into  a  cloud  encompassed  orb, 
a  world  of  rugged  mountains  and  stormy 
deeps;  or  behold  the  palest  beams  of  Saturn, 
lostio  the  untaught  observer  amidst  myriads  of 
brighter  stars,and  see  them  exepand  into  the 
broad  disk  of  a  noble  planet — the  eight  at- 
tendant worlds — the  wondrous  rings — a 
mighty  system  in  itself,  borne  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-two  thousand  miles  an  hour,  on  its 
broad  pathway  through  the  heavens;  and 
then  let  him  reflect  that  our  great  solar  sys- 
tem, of  which  Saturn  and  his  stupendous  re- 
tinue are  but  a  small  part,  fills  itself,  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  universe,  but  the 
space  of  one  fixed  star ;  and  that  the  power 
which  filled  the  drop  of  water  with  millions 
of  living  beings,  is  present  and  active 
throughout  this  illimitable  creation !  Yes, 
* 'the  undevout  astronomer  is  mad  !" — Everett, 


Three  American  cities  are  almost  simulta- 
neously engaged  in  the  work  of  establishing 
schools  for  training  young  men  and  boys  in 
mechanical  handiwork.  A  school  for  art- 
workers  in  wood  and  metal  is  to  be  opened 
in  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  is  building  a  large 
workshop,  to  be  used  as  a  mechanical  train- 
ing school  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city.  In  Philadelphia 
the  Spring  Garden  Institute  has  undertaken 
to  establish  working  schools  for  day  and  night 
classes,  where  instruction  is  to  be  given  by 
skilled  mechanics  in  chipping,  filing,  forging, 
turning,  cabinet  work,  etc.  Work  benches 
are  now  being  built  for  these  schools ;  four 
classes  of  pupils  have  been  organized.  The 
Spring  Garden  Institute's  schools  will  be  more 
or  less  experimental,  and  will  be  extended  in 
the  scope  of  their  work  and  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  support  they   receive 


from  pupils  and  manufacturers.  The  St. 
Louis  Manual  Training  School  stands  on  a 
different  basis.  It  is  to  be  fully  equipped  and 
supported  by  the  city,  and  the  pupils  entering 
it  at  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  will 
receive  a  training  lasting  three  years.  This 
will  include,  besides  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  tools,  instruction  in  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high 
school  course.  The  St.  Louis  system  is  the 
proper  one ;  but  in  the  absence  of  schools  of 
mechanical  handiwork  attached  to  the  public 
school  system,  the  Spring  Garden  Institute 
may  do  a  good  work  in  training  meclianics 
and  artisans,  who,  while  attending  machine 
tools,  have  little  opportunity  to  acquire  skill 
in  manual  labor. 


It  is  probably  natural  that  at  the  last  the 
scenes  which  have  made  the  strongest  impres- 
sions in  life  should  be  recalled  by  memory. 
The  old  mountaineer,  when  he  comes  to  die, 
with  his  last  whisper  says  his  snowshoes  are 
lost,  with  the  stage-driver  he  is  *'  on  a  down- 
grade and  cannot  reach  the  brake,"  the  miner 
cannot  get  the  air  pipe,  the  sailor  says  '*eight 
bells  have  sounded  "  and  the  gambler  plays 
his  last  trump.  A  little  girl  died  here  a  few 
years  ago,  and  as  her  mother  held  her  wrist 
and  noted  the  fainting  and  flickering  pulse  a 
smile  came  to  the  wan  face  and  the  child  whis- 
pered: "There  is  no  more  desert  here, 
mamma,  but  all  the  world  is  full  of  beautiful 
flowers."  A  moment  later  the  smile  became 
transfixed."  In  an  Eastern  city,  not  long  ago, 
a  Sister  of  Charity  was  dying,  and  at  last  from 
a  stupor  she  opened  her  eyes  and  said ;  "  It  is 
strange ;  every  kind  word  that  I  have  spoken 
in  life,  every  tear  that  I  have  shed,  has  become 
a  living  flower  around  me,  and  they  bring  to 
my  senses  an  incense  ineflable." 


An  eloquent  piece  of  writing  gains  much 
by  being  read  or  spoken  with  good  elocution; 
and  even  an  inferior  production  will  often  ap- 
pear* well  when  delivered  with  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  splendidjcomposition  may 
be  spoiled  by  a  poor  delivery.  Lojd  Erskine, 
one  of  England's  most  distinguished  orators, 
said  of  Burke:  ''He  is,  of  all  writers,  the 
most  eloquent,  and  of  all  speakers  the  most 
tedious."  The  person  thus  addressed  expressed 
surprise  at  this  remark,  but  he  proceeded : 
"  One  evening,  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  Burke  was  delivering  one  of  his  in- 
terminable harangues,  I  became  anxious,  with 
others,  to  go  away.  But  I  sat  just  under 
Burke's  eye,  and  was  afraid  I  could  not  leave 
without  his  noticing  me.     At  last  I  dropped 
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my  handkerchief,  and,  stooping  to  pick  it  up, 
I  crawled  on  all-fours  behind  the  benches, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  escaping.  The  next 
morning,  on  reading  the  report  of  his  speech 
in  the  newspapers,  I  was  astonished.  What 
a  splendid  effort !  No  longer  marred  by  his 
wearisome  manner  and  Irish  accent,  it  riveted 
my  attention.  I  read  it  through  again  and 
again,  and  carried  the  paper  with  me  into  the 
country,  and  kept  it  in  my  pocket  till  it  was 
completely  worn  out.*' 

Those  studies  not  bearing  on  the  school 
work  should  be  deferred  until  vacation.  Who 
ever  knew  a  law  or  medical  student  to  be  a 
successful  teacher,  especially  when  those  stud- 
ies were  pursued  with  a  view  to  practice  ?  The 
teacher  must  be  free  of  most  other  work.  No 
man  can  teach  who  devotes  his  time,  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  next 
morning,  to  some  other  work.  No  woman 
can  do  justice  to  her  work  who  must  toil  in 
the  kitchen  or  at  the  needle  when  out  of 
school.  There  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  disregard  for  everything  not  connected  with 
the  science  of  teaching.  It  is  said  of  Aristotle 
that  his  energy,  zeal,  and  success  were  so 
great  that  he  was  called  the  **soul"  of  his 
school.  The  lives  of  Pestalozzi  and  Frcebel, 
in  the  past,  and  of  Horace  Mann  and  Mary 
Lyon,  of  more  recent  times,  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  what  concentration  of  effort  can 
do,  even  when  opposed  by  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  While  the  teacher  should 
have  literary  culture,  he  should  not  lose  sight 
of  his  duties  at  school.  Very  much  that  he 
reads  should  bear  upon  his  work.  He  should 
not  undertake  to  teach  what  he  does  not 
-fully  comprehend.  Men  in  other  pursuits 
could  achieve  nothing  did  they  not  concen- 
trate their  powers  to  attain  eminence  in  their 
own  branch  of  business. 


Contrary  to  the  obvious  suggestions  of 
fact,  education  is  still  too  generally  regarded 
as  existing,  during  its  earlier  stages,  in  arbi- 
trary exercises  of  memory  on  combinations 
of  printed  characters,  abstract  numbers,  or 
even  the  metaphysical  relations  involved  in 
the  science  of  Grammar.  The  excuse  offered 
for  a  blind  following  of  precedent  in  this 
direction  usually  is.  the  peculiar  susceptibil- 
ity of  memory  during  the  period  of  child- 
hood, and  the  comparative  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  attempts  to  cultivate  it  at  a  later 
stage.  Were  the  educational  cultivation  of 
memory  directed  to  the  retaining  and  treas- 
uring up  of  those  stores  of  kno.v ledge  which 
are  naturally  accessible  to  the  mind  of  child- 


hood, within  the  range  of  its  daily  obsecva- 
tion,  the  plea  would  be  justifiable;  man's 
endeavors  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  ob- 
vious instincts  and  endowments  of  the  mind, 
and  would  tend  to  its  natural  expansion  and 
development.  But,  directed  to  the  mechan- 
ical and  arbitrary  results  at  which  these  en- 
deavors so  generally  aim,  their  influence  is 
detrimental.  Their  immediate  effect  is  to 
quench  the  natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  to 
create  a  distaste  for  intellectual  activity,  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  best  purposes  of  education. 
The  law  of  true  culture  lies  in  the  primary 
craving  of  the  young  mind  for  material  upon 
which  the  understanding  may  operate  ;  digest- 
ing it  in  due  season  into  the  regular  form  of 
knowledge  which  memory  loves  to  retain, 
and  which  judgment  ultimately  builds  up  into 
the  systematic  arrangements  of  science. — 
Barnard. 


To-DAY,  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  Ameri- 
can society  is  this  coming  to  the  front  of  the 
finest  American  womanhood  in  every  grade 
of  the  American  school.  The  presence  of  the 
noble  army  of  schoolmistresses  (and  a  nobler 
body  of  women  was  never  seen  on  this  earth) 
in  the  school-rooms  of  the  West,  more  and 
more  taking  the  most  responsible  places  of 
instruction  and  supervision,  almost  monopo- 
Hzing  the  Sunday  school  and  the  religious 
work  of  the  church,  is  God's  bow  of  promise 
bending  above  that  wild  waste  of  savage  con- 
fl  ct  we  call  western  business  and  its  politics. 
The  most  attractive  side  of  Southern  affairs, 
to  day,  is  the  affecting  spectacle  of  these  loyal 
Southern  girls  crowding  every  new  avenue  of 
the  higher  education — often  the  daughters 
and  wives  of  illustrious  families,  wrecked  in 
the  great  revolution,  beginning  life  anew  as 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  We  know 
fifty  young  colored  girl  teachers  in  Southern 
schools  who  are  a  prophecy  of  a  great  future 
for  their  race,  and  who  deserve  the  admira- 
tion and  support  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple for  their  Christian  womanhood  and  splen- 
did work.  Every  highway  and  by-way  that 
leads  to  the  school-house  and  the  college  is 
swarming  with  American  girls.  Let  them 
have  way.  There  is  no.  danger  that  they  will 
be  *'  educated  above  their  sphere."  Woman's 
whole  sphere  is  not  in  the  rear  of  the  baggage- 
train,  binding  up  wounds,  saying  prayers, 
and  keeping  the  children  out  of  the  range  of 
masculine  artillery.  All  this  she  can  and  will 
do  out  of  the  depths  of  her  unselfish  love. 
The  other  half,  beyond  question  the. grander 
half  of  her  sphere,  is  to  come  to  the 
front  in  the  school,  the  church,  and  society, 
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and  so  instruct  and  train  the  children  of  the 
new  generation  that  this  horrid  lunacy  of  the 
past,  inflicted  on  the  world  by  man,  shall  give 
pbce  to  the  age  of  light,  and  love,  and  peace. 
— N.  E.  Journal  of  Education.  * 


Do  WE  study  our  pupils  as  well  as  our 
books,  and  adapt  our  rules  and  methods  to  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  each  one,  or  do  we 
make  an  iron  bedstead  of  these  rules  and 
methods,  and  cut  all  our  pupils  to  fit  it,  disre- 
garding the  diversity  of  traits  and  propen- 
sities that  may  exist  among  them  ?  In  our 
general  conduct,  both  in  school  and  out,  do 
we  set  our  pupils  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, or  are  we  guilty  of  doing  or  saying 
things  for  which  we  would  punish  them?  Do 
we  appear  neat,  orderly,  polite,  and  indicate 
to  them  the  way  that  they  should  go,  by  go- 
ing in  that  direction  ourselves  ?  Do  we  en- 
deavor to  educate  our  pupils  intellectually, 
morally,  physically,  or  do  we  pay  all  our 
attention  to  their  intellectual  advancement, 
and  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  fact  that 
the  ultimate  success  of  every  individual  must 
stand  upon  the  great  tripod  of  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical  development,  and  that  the 
omission  of  any  one  of  these  three  great  fac- 
tors destroys  the  utility  of  the  remaining 
ones  ?  In  fine,  are  our  methods  of  instruction, 
our  rules  and  regulations,  our  precepts  and 
example,  such  as  tend  to  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  our  pupils,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  business  of  life  and  the 
duties   of   good  citizens  and  good  men? 


The  **  varie'y  columns"  of  the  newspapers 
tell  the  story  of  a  man  who,  having  wound 
his  clock  daily  for  a  series  of  years,  was 
made  indignant  by  the  discovery  that  it  was 
an  eight  day  clock.  Seven-eighths  of  his 
trouble  had  been  taken  for  nothing!  If  only 
this  fact  could  be  thus  definitely  brought  to 
many  men — and  perhaps  more  women — they 
would,  upon  the  review  of  the  past,  find 
equal  reason  for  being  provoked  with  them- 
selves. Yet,  over-care  is  better  than  indo- 
lence, and  over-prudence  than  darelessness. 
If  men  performed  only  such  acts  as  are  indis- 
pensable, and  saved  themselves  from  all  dili- 
gence for  to-day  and  thought  for  to-morrow, 
the  woild  would  be  much  less  worth  living  in. 
Its  population  would  stagnate.  It  is  better, 
in  looking  back,  to  find  one  has  done  more 
than  was  necessary,  than  to  be  awkwardly 
convinced  that  he  has  done  less.  Reviewing 
the  weary  years  of  **  hard  times"  from 
which  the  business  world  has  been  emerging, 
there  must  be  not  a  few  who  find  that  they 


might  have  saved  themselves  seven-eighths  of 
their  trouble  and  worry.  If  there  be,  how- 
ever, some  degree  of  mortification  in  the 
retrospect,  there  is  comfort  in  the  present. 
The  clock  still  runs,  and  the  conviction  can- 
not be  avoided  that  there  is  more  **  clock- 
work" in  business  affairs  than  most  men  are 
aware  of.  Prosperity  and  adversity  come  in 
cycles,  as  time  touches  now  noon  and  now 
midnight,  and  as  tides  ebb  and  flow.  The  ebb 
must  have  its  turn,  or  there  could  be  no  flood. 
We  cannot  count  always  on  a  rising  market, 
and  we  can  easily  ever-estimaie  the  indica- 
tions of  prosperity. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CABINET,  AND  HOW 

TO  USE  IT* 


W.  A.  BROWNELL. 

INHERE  are  two  methods  of  securing  and 
using  a  High  School  Cabinet  of  fossils 
and  minerals.  One,  to  have  a  few  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  provided  its  members 
are  in  a  liberal  mood,  and  with  this  money 
secure  showy  specimens,  lock  them  closely  in 
an  elegant  case,  label  them  **  hands  off,"  and 
once  or  twice  a  term  pass  the  class  in  geology 
before  them,  pointing  out  the  most  prominent 
things,  calling  them  by  their  Greek  and  Latin 
names  and  making  some  profound  remarks 
upon  their  chemical  composition,  laws  of- 
crystallization,  dichroism,  etc.  Another 
method  is  to  secure  some  hammers  and  chisels, 
and  either  alone  in  the  fields,  out  of  school 
hours  on  Saturdays,  and  during  vacations,  or 
with  members  of  the  geological  classes  scour 
the  hills,  valleys  and  plains,  hunt  the  quarries, 
delve  into  the  various  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
your  school,  and  secure  material  not  only  for 
use  in  the  every-day  recitation,  but  also  to  be 
used  in  exchange  for  fossils  and  minerals  in 
other  localities.  1  he  material  thus  secured  is 
to  be  thoroughly  classified  and  labeled  by  the 
teacher,  calling  on  his  pupils  to  assist,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  able,  and  then  used  in  the 
everyday  recitation,  the  specimens  being 
passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand  and  yet  be 
so  carefully  treated  that  not  a  delicate  crystal 
shall  be  scratched  or  harmed. 

I  recently  visited  the  geological  cabinet  of 
one  of  our  colleges  where,  by  a  liberal  outlay 
of  money,  had  been  secured  a  most  admirably 
selected  collection  of  fossils,  ranging  through 
all  the  geological  formations  and  well  illus- 

*Read    before  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
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trating  the  typical  organic  forms  of  every 
period ;  where  also  were  cases  filled  with  all 
the  lithological  specimens  essential  for  an  ex- 
tensive and  careful  investigation  of  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  facts  relating  to  rocks,  and 
where  an  entire  story  of  a  noble  edifice  had 
been  devoted  to  the  uses  of  this  department, 
and  yet  I  was  shocked  to  be  informed  by  the 
students  of  the  college,  that  this  cabinet  was 
merely  a.  visiting  placQ  for  the  student,  instead 
of  a  working  place,  and  that,  on  the  average, 
a  student  in  his  four  years'  course  would  take 
a  casual  look  through  this  collection,  perhaps 
three  or  four  times.  In  fact  the  college  had 
no  Professor  of  Geology,  the  one  under 
whose  supervision  this  magnificent  cabinet 
had  bien  secured,  having  resigned  a  few 
years  before  and  no  successor  having  been 
employed.  As  I  passed  through  this  museum 
I  had  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  **  hands  off" 
policy,  since  by  the  thick  accumulation  of 
dust,  which  sadly  obscured  the  specimens, 
one  would  infer  that  the  cases  had  been  locked 
several  years  ago,  and  that  the  key  had  either 
been  thrown  away  or  lost. 

An  extensive  dealer  in  fossHs  and  minerals 
in  the  city  where  this  college  is  located, 
recently  desired  to  fill  an  important  position 
among  his  employees,  and  finding  no  suitable 
candidate  among  its  graduates,  sent  to  a 
neighboring  city  and  secured  the  services  of  a 
graduate  of  a  High  School  where  the  other 
method  of  studying  geology  is  adopted. 

Having  had  personal  r?xperience  in  building 
up  a  cabinet  where  no  funds  to  any  extent 
were  appropriated,  it  may  be  best  for  me  to 
state  my  plan  of  working.  When  I  entered 
the  High  School  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  nine 
years  ago,  its  cabinet,  fossils,  and  minerals 
was  merely  a  fortuitous  accumulation.  By 
extending  our  trips  into  adjacent  countries  we 
obtained  the  fossils  which  did  not  appear  in 
our  locality  In  the  oldest  formation  (that  of 
the  Niagara  Period,  Upper  Silurian  Age),  in 
addition  to  its  characteristic  fossils,  our 
classes  often  found  beautiful  calcite  and 
dolomite  geodes.  In  the  rock  next  above, 
although  we  found  fossils,  but  rarely  still,  we 
were  richly  compensated  for  their  absence  by 
the  abundance  of  beautiful,  transparent  selen- 
ite,  snowy  gypsum  and  casts  in  clay  of  salt 
crystals.  In  a  group  of  water-line  rocks  we 
were  greeted  with  geodic  cavities  lined  with 
delicate  purple  crystals  of  fluor  spar,  some- 
times also  associated  with  calcite  and  quartz 
crystals.  In  some  places  our  classes  found 
deep,  vertical  fissures  in  this  water-line,  into 
which  water  had  percolated,  charged  with 
limestone    in    solution,   and   which    it    has 


deposited,  sometimes  massive,  sometimes  as 
double  refracting  Iceland  spar,  sometimes  as 
dog-tooth  spar,  and  sometimes  as  nail-head 
spar. 

In  the  Oriskany  sand  our  classes  luxuriated 
in  fossil  gathering,  for  scarcely  a  cubic  yard 
can  be  found  that  does  not,  either  upon  its 
surface  or  within  its  mass  disclose  organic 
remains.  The  classes  are  here  enabled  to 
trace  the  outlines  of  the  ancient  ocean  in 
which  this  sandstone  was  deposited.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  class  of  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  will  search  out  the 
borders  of  such  a  paleozoic  sea  is  truly 
refreshing,  and  the  superiority  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  over  that  obtained  exclu- 
sively from  text-books  is  very  marked. 

By  work  in  the  field  the  student  learns  the 
additional  fact  that  to  separate  the  fossil 
forms  from  the  compact  imbedding  rock  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task  than  he  would 
imagine  were  he  to  consult  his  text  books 
only.  Indeed,  many  of  the  forms  must  be 
studied  in  the  fields,  for  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  remove  them  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition. 

The  chemical  action  of  water  upon  geo- 
logical formations  is  also  finely  displayed 
here,  since  limestone  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  especially  so  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  anhydride.  The  waters  which 
have  fallen  upon  the  earth,  having  become 
charged  with  carbonic  anhydride  from  the 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  through  which 
they  pass,  percolate  through  the  underl)ing 
limestone,  dissolving  out  extensive  caves,  and 
issuing  from  the  base  of  the  hills  into  the 
adjoining  valle)^,  deposit  their  burden  of 
dissolved  limestone  in  great  accumulations  of 
travertine,  incrusting  twigs,  leaves,  stumps, 
roots,  and  trunks  of  trees,  producing  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  specimens  for  our 
amateur  collectors. 

The  caves  thus  formed  may  in  some  cases 
be  explored,  while  in  other  instances  they 
give  evidence  of  their  former  existence  by  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  earth  and  rocks 
being  depressed  into  them,  in  some  cases 
forming  most  beautiful  circular  lakes.  Another 
point  of  interest  about  these  rocks  is  the  fact 
that  being  very  comj/act  and  durable  they 
have  retained  very  perfectly  the  smoothing 
and  grooving  which  they  received  during  the 
glacial  period. 

Wherever  the  melting  glacier  deposited  its 
debris  of  pulverized  rock  upon  them,  so  as  to  . 
protect  from  surface  erosion  by  water,  they 
present  finely-polished  surfaces  as  mementoes 
of  the  ice  masses  which  once  slowly  moved 
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over  them.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  a 
class  of  students  speculating  upon  the  proba- 
bilities of  finding  a  smoothed  surface  under- 
neath a  mass  of  earth,  basing  their  expecta- 
tion upon  the  fact  that  all  the  earth  above  the 
rock,  as  they  see  it  cropping  out  from  the 
side  of  a  valley,  is  composed  of  glacial 
deposit,  and  hence  the  surface  of  this  rock 
must  have  been  the  basis  on  which  the  glac\er 
moved,  and  then  after  having  advanced  their 
opinion,  to  see  a  delegation  from  the  class 
remove  the  earth  from  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face, while  others  stand  about  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  the  disclosed  rock.  A  scream  of 
delight  and  satisfaction  from  the  girls  an- 
nounces that  the  surface  is  found  to  be 
smoothed,  and  that  their  theorizing  was  based 
upon  a  solid  foundation.  '^ 

The  class  return  to  their  books  from  such  a 
trip  with  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the 
theories  which  they  study,  relative  to  rocks, 
and  henceforth  they  regard  theories  not  as 
wild  fancies  of  some  speculative  brain,  but  as 
rational  explanations  of  what,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  absolutely 
proven. 

Among  the  forms  which  our  pupils  most 
eagerly  collect  afe  the  peculiar  trilobites  with 
prominent  eyes,  the  lenses  of  which  are  as 
distinct  as  those  of  anima's  now  living.  In 
no  other  group  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
geological  history  are  so  perfect  eye  lenses 
found,  and  here  two  varieties  of  trilobites 
abound,  possessing  these  lenses  in  a  state  of 
very  perfect  preservation. 

These  rock  formations  constitute  our  Jigid 
text-book,  and  our  pupils  never  flag  in 
deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  upon  its  pages. 
To  this  they  go  from  their  printed  text -book 
to  corroborate  its  statements,  and  from  this 
they  return  to  their  books  with  ever  renewed 
zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  fossils,  opens 
up  a  vast  field  for  classification,  and  for 
observing  the  transformations  and  successions 
of  life,  from  one  period  to  another,  and 
during  the  past  three  years  we  have  arranged 
in  our  cabinet;  from  these  rocks,  several 
thousand  forms,  ranging  through  many 
genera,  species,  and  varieties,  all  named, 
labeled  and  numbered  upon  our  shelves. 
With  these  as  a  nucleus,  we  have  made  ex- 
changes with  geologists  and  mineralogists,  in 
nearly  every  state  of  our  Union  and  in  various 
parts  of  Canada,  by  which  means  we  have 
secured  some  representatives  from  every 
geological  period  throughout  all  geological 
time,  our  only  expense  in  cash  being  the  cost 
of  freight.     During  vacations,  trips  have  been 


made  to  more  distant  localities;  and  from 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Massachusetts,  various  fossils  and  minerals 
have  been  taken  from  the  fields,  shipped 
to  our  cabinet  and  subsequently  classified, 
labeled  and  arranged. 

There  are  probably  to-day  15,000  specimens 
in  the  cabinet,  which,  if  purchased  from 
stores  which  supply  these  things,  would 
doubtless  cost  ^5,000,  and  yet  which  have 
cost  in  the  matter  of  freight  and  travel  but  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  The  fossils  of  each 
period  are  ranged  in  regular  sequence,  so  that 
the  pupil  may  begin  at  the  Archaic  age,  and 
by  a  direct  passage  about  the  room,  may 
examine  each  period  up  to  the  age  of  man. 
The  class-room  is  furnished  with  chairs,  and 
these  are  moved  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
face  the  particular  division  of  the  cases  which 
contains  the  fossil  or  mineral  forms  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  lesson  under  considera- 
tion. Afier  the  statements  of  the  text-book 
have  been  given  by  the  pupils,  the  cases  are 
opened,  and  the  specimens  are  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  for  examination. 

Duplicate  specimens,  without  labels,  are 
subsequently  used  in  reviews  and  examina- 
tions, until  the  pupils  become  somewhat 
expert  in  identifying  and  classifying  both 
minerals  and  fossils.  One  result  of  this 
system  is,  that  every  member  of  the  class, 
however  dull  in  general,  becomes  quite  an 
enthusiast  in  this  department,  and  in  some 
instances  pupils  who  are  usually  dull  and 
listless,  have  been  so  awakened  to  study  by 
the  attractiveness  of  this  natural  method,  that 
it  has  colored  all  their  subsequent  work  in 
other  branches  of  study. 

Another  result  is  that  in  nearly  every  class 
will  be  found  some  who  have  peculiar  aptness 
and  liking  for  this  branch  of  science,  and  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
classifying  rocks  and  fossils,  as  well  as  having 
experience  in  collecting  them,  they  are  led  to 
pursue  the  subject  more  or  less  at  their  leisure 
after  graduation,  and  several  amateur  collec- 
tions have  been  made  by  our  graduates  since 
this  plan  of  instruction  was  adopted. 

No  teacher  need  hesitate  in  his  efforts  to 
even  familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  long 
scientific  names  of  fossils,  so  long  as  he  per- 
mits a  free  and  frequent  use  of  specimens,  for 
the  name  almost  always  signifies  some  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  fossil,  and  this  will 
ever  become  a  reminder  of  the  name.  The 
success  of  the  cabinet  I  have  described  does 
nor  depend  on  the  locality.  The  fact  is  that 
any  locality  is  good  if  properly  worked,  and 
no  teacher  of  geology  can  be  found  in  the 
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United  States  who  has  diligently  labored  for  a 
good  working  cabinet  and  has  failed  to  secure 
one.  The  comparatively  snoall  expense  at- 
tending the  transportation  and  collection  of 
materials  will  in  almost  every  instance  be 
readily  met  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
this  will  especially  be  the  case  when  the 
members  of  the  Board  are  convinced  that  it  is 
a  profitable  outlay  for  the  school. 

When  a  teacher  makes  judicious  use  of  all 
the  appliances  within  his  reach  he  will  gener- 
ally find  the  Board  of  Education  ready  to 
second  his  well-directed  efforts  at  enlarging 
his  appliances. 


EDUCATION  IN  EGYPT. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  LAND   OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 


SINCE  the  first  modem  impetus  to  educa- 
tion in  Egypt,  given  by  Mehemet  AH, 
the  progress  made  is  quite  encouraging. 
Besides  the  several  military  schools  estab- 
lished by  that  famous  ruler,  and  the  excellent 
Medical  college  he  founded  at  Kasr-el-Eynee, 
near  Cairo,  he  founded  a  school  of  languages 
and  a  number  of  elementary  schools  at  Cairo 
and  its  environs,  and  established  a  printing 
press  at  Boolak  that  has  done  important 
service  in  the  publication  of  public  docu- 
ments and  other  matter  for  the  enlighlment 
of  the  people.  He  also  founded  a  school  of 
medicine  at  El  Khakah,  together  with  a  mili- 
tary hospital  and  a  veterinary  college.  There, 
too,  is  a  school  of  music.  The  late  Khedive 
Ismail,  whose  greatest  sins,  perhaps,  were  his 
ambition  to  surpass  all  that  his  grandfather 
did  for  the  enlightenment  and  development 
of  Egypt,  and  financial  recklessness  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  purposes,  revived  the 
schools  established  by  Mehemet  Ali  wherever 
they  had  begun  to  languish  through  govern- 
ment neglect,  and  went  far  beyond  his  prede- 
cessors in  measures  to  encourage  public  edu- 
cation, so  that  there  are  at  this  time 
two  systems  of  education  in  Egypt — first,  the 
governmental  schools ;  second,  the  mosque 
schools  and  then  the  Arab  primary  schools. 
The  former  system  includes  a  polytechnic 
school,  schools  of  surveying,  law  and  lan- 
guages, medicine,  midwifery,  two  preparatory 
schools  at  Cairo  and  one  at  Alexandria,  a 
normal  institute,  four  industrial  schools,  two 
girls'  schools,  and  twenty-three  municipal 
schools.  The  normal  institute  is  doing  much 
to  improve  public  instruction  by  supplying 
that  great  want  of  the  country,  intelligent, 


well-trained,  native  teachers.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  polytechnic  school  embraces 
Arabic,  English,  French,  geography,  history, 
drawing,  higher  mathematics,  physics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  and  geology,  and  is  ex- 
tended over  six  years.  The  government 
maintains,  also,  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  mosque  system  is  under  the  control  of 
the  priests,  and  the  highest  considerations 
urged  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools, 
tithes  and  gifts  of  the  faithful,  is  the  import- 
ance of  teaching  the  Koran,  which  with  the 
exception  of  penmanship  and  a  little  elemen- 
tary arithmetic,  constitutes  the  burden  of 
study.  There  is  a  mosque  school  in  nearly 
every  community  of  any  considerable  num- 
bers; but  El  Azhar,  at  Cairo,  is  not  only  the 
principal  institution  of  this  kind  in  Egypt,  but 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Students  flock  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  East  where  the  Mos- 
lem faith  prevails.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance in  1877  was  over  11,000,  and  the  fac- 
ulty numbered  325,  including  some  of  the 
greatest  Arabic  scholars  of  the  age.  One 
division  of  these  lectures  is  on  the  theology  of 
the  Koran :  another  on  the  poetry  of  their 
sacred  book,  and  its  most  distinguished  com- 
mentators :  another  on  its  ethics,  as  applied 
to  government  and  private  business,  etc. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  nearly  5,000 
Arab  primary  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Fellahin,  or  native  peasantry.  These  are 
practically  free  schools,  sustained  out  of  local 
taxes.  They  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
teaching  writing,  the  arithmetic  of  ordinary 
accounts,  and  reading  the  Koran. 

One  feels  a  twinge  of  regret  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  deposed  Khedive,  when  he 
reads  that  whereas  the  total  expenditures  for 
educational  purposes  by  his  predecessor 
amounted  to  less  than  ;;^4,ooo  per  annum, 
under  Ismail  they  aggregated  ;^52,5oo,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  the  military  schools, 
and  of  this  amount  the  Khedive  contributed 
no  less  than  ;£  12,500  from  his  private  purse. 

Finally,  there  are  the  non-Moslem  schools 
of  Egypt,  of  which  the  Copts  have  sixteen, 
the  Armenians  two,  and  the  Jews  several 
primary  schools,  besides  academies  at  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  and  one  or  two  other  pK>ints 
The  American  Mission  Board  have  schools 
connected  with  all  their  principal  stations, 
some  of  which  are  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, as  is  also  Miss  Whately's  British  Mis- 
sion School.  It  is  at  these  latter  institutions 
that  most  is  being  done  for  the  education  of 
girls.  Foreign  merchants,  foreign  officers, 
and  other  Franks  doing  business  in  Egypt, 
have  encouraged  the  establishment   of  two 
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undenominational  schools,  and  joined  with 
wealthy  natives  in  contributing  freely  to  their 
support.  These  are  denominated  '*  Schools 
Universal/'  and  are  doing  a  good  work. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 


T.  D.  ADAMS. 

A  COMMON  fault  in  character  is  lack  of 
equipoise ;  it  is  one  sided.  A  well- 
balanced  mind  is  a  desirable  result  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  we  do  not  see  this  result,  the 
presumption  is  that  something  has  been  over- 
looked, or  that  some  wrong  has  been  done. 
The  question  can  hardly  be  asked  too  soon, 
whether  in  our  plans  of  education  some  large 
portion  of  our  common  nature  has  not  run  to 
waste;  whether  there  be  not  something  still 
finer  and  more  delicate,  which,  if  properly 
trained,  may  give  as  much  distinction  to  the 
human  unit  as  any  one  of  those  old  triangular 
themes, — the  mental,  the  moral,  the  physical 
— mentioned  long  ago.  I  allude  to  the 
emotional  part  of  human  nature. 

With  this  brief  generalization,  I  offer  a  few 
thoughts  upon  vocal  music  as  a  part  of  public 
education,  asking  for  its  compulsory  introduc- 
tion into  all  the  schools  of  our  land.  I  am 
aware  that  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  it  is 
practiced,  and  sometimes  taught.  We  can 
hear  beautiful  singing  in  many  schools.  But 
it  has  been  viewed  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a 
pastime,  or  an  accomplishment  for  the 
favored  few.  It  has  not  been  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  education  ;  nor  with  refer- 
ence to  its  philosophical  relations  to  other 
means  of  culture.  It  has  not  been  supposed 
to  have  any  scientific  basis  of  facts  ;  nor  even 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  voice  culture,  under- 
lying the  legal  requirement  of  reading  as  a 
branch  of  common  education.  Still  less  has 
it  been  viewed  as  an  essential  thing  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher.  No  subject  in 
the  range  of  education  has  been  more  com- 
pletely misunderstood.  Through  all  the 
early  history  of  education  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  locked  in  profound  mystery.  It 
has  been  taken  for  granted  that  divine  Provi- 
dence was  extren^ely  partial  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  valuable  gift,  and  that  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  was  shut  out  from  its 
profit  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  our  country  that  they  have  not  dis- 
covered the  tnith  in  this  matter,  and  have  led 
the  common  milid  to  no  better  conclusions. 
But  the  reason  is  plain  :  they  have  themselves 


been  the  victims  of  this  old  prejudice.  Their 
parents  could  not  sing,  and  the  children  were 
taught,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  understand- 
ing, that  this  delightful  art  was  never  intended 
for  them.  Even  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
lusty  roar  was  coming  up  from  the  cradle,  the 
fond  parent  would  insist  that  the  child  had  no 
voice ;  when  the  household  was  perforce  re- 
duced to  absolute  silence  lest  the  little 
slumberer  might  stir,  still  that  child  had  no 
ear !  The  idea  would  be  ludicrous  and 
laughable,  were  it  not  painful. 

The  prejudice  grows  through  all  the  years 
of  childhood,  till  the  tablet  of  the  mind  be- 
comes hard  and  unimpressible  ;  a  divine  gift 
has  been  driven  or  scourged  out  of  the  soul, 
which  wanders  on  so  much  poorer  through 
its  subsequent  life.  How  much  it  affects  the 
happiness  of  that  soul  after  this  life,  I  will  not 
even  conjecture ;  but  certain  it  is  that  its  edu- 
cation is  incomplete  by  the  practical  annihila- 
tion of  a  human  faculty. 

While  now  we  have  some  excellent  musi- 
cians among  our  best  educated  people,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  among  those  whom  by 
virtue  of  appointment  and  position  we  call 
educators,  we  seldom  find  one  who  can  read 
an  ordinary  piece  of  music  by  rule  and  at 
sight.  It  is  time  that  this  old  theory  of 
divine  partiality  were  exploded ;  a  thorough 
application  of  nitro-glycerine  is  the  only 
treatment  which  it  deserves.  We  can  arrive 
at  the  truth  only  in  the  same  way  that  we  do 
in  other  scientific  investigations.  We  must 
take  our  stand  among  the  facts.  Here  I 
propose  to  introduce  sundry  facts  which  have 
come  under  my  recent  observation. 

About  one  year  ago,  I  was  appointed 
superintendent  over  twelve  schools,  and  also 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  the  same 
system.  I  found  mimetic  singing  as  a  pastime 
in  them  all  It  consisted  of  only  a  single 
part,  the  soprano.  Only  a  part  of  the  girls 
and  a  few  of  the  boys  united  in  the  service, 
and  made  all  the  music  for  themselves  aud 
the  rest.  In  five  of  these  schools,  numbering 
more  than  two  hundred  scholars,  accustomed 
to  meet  every  morning,  there  were  only  about 
seventy  five  who  could  join  in  the  music  of 
the  chapel  exercises.  Among  the  first  things 
was  the  introduction  of  music  as  a  study,  it 
being  attended  with  no  expense  except  for 
five  lines  of  paint  on  a  blackboard  in  every 
school- room.  When  the  assembled  schools 
were  informed  that  the  work  was  to  begin  in 
earnest,  and  that  every  pupil  was  expected  to 
engage  in  the  study  as  attentively  as  in  any 
other,  the  wise  look  of  incredulity  which 
came  over  the  faces  of  many  pupils,  and  es- 
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pecially  of  the  more  knowing  ones  among 
the  young  gentlemen,  was  indeed  amusing 
After  that  time,  the  first  morning  of  every 
Wednesday  was  given  to  that  subject.  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  hour  of  the  week 
resulted  in  so  much  profit,  cheerful  spirit, 
and  mental  discipline  Beyond  this,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  most  healthful  preparative  for  the 
study  of  any  other  branch. 

I   now  invite  attention  to  visible  results. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  there  was  not  a  pupil  in  all  those 
schools,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  who  could 
tell  one  note  from  another  ;  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  took  no  part  in  the  musical 
exercises,  believing  that  they  had  no  ear,  and 
that  they  could  not  possibly  learn  to  sing. 
To  meet  the  case,  we  were  obliged  to  go  about 
the  work  in  earnest;  we  spent  considerable 
time  upon  a  single  note,  with  a  view  of  catch- 
ing every  dull  or  obstinate  ear ;  we  learned  the 
technics  of  the  staff,  the  signs,  characters,  and 
their  meaning ;  to  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween sounds,  steps  and  half-steps,  tones  and 
semi- tones,  and  chords ;  at  length  we  reached 
simple  songs  arranged  in  harmony  of  parts. 
By  slow  degrees  we  conquered  the  situation. 
Every  obstinate  ear  was  tested,  assaulted,  and 
forced  to  yield.     In  a  few  weeks  there  was 
not  a  scholar  among  them  all  who  could  not 
do  the  simple  things  just  mentioned.     Our 
^  only  book — and,  as  I  beliere,  the  best  of  all 
— was  the  blackboard.     I  believe  it  far  better 
than  charts,  because  it  affords  better  facility 
for  changing  the  form  of  the  exercise.     The 
living  thought  expressed  before  the  eye  of  the 
pupil  serves  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  work. 

In  about  six  months  from  the  beginning  I 
went  through  all  the  schools  and  made  an 
individual  experiment  with  every  pupil  upon 
the  subjects  of  color  and  sound.  Among 
nearly  six  hundred  tested,  I  found  only  one 
who  was  in  any  degree  color-blind.  This 
was  a  little  girl  about  six  years  old,  who  did 
not  readily  distinguish  more  than  two  or  three 
colors.  In  the  matter  of  sound,  the  test  was 
even  more  satisfactory.  Instead  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  had  once  felt  that  they  were  the 
providen'ial  outcasts  from  all  enjoyment  of  a 
delightful  and  refining  art,  there  was  not  one 
who  was  unable  to  distinguish  and  imitate 
musical  sounds — not  one  who,  if  I  may  use 
such  a  term,  was  sound  blind. 

A  few  there  were  who  had  not  made 
desirable  progress.  This  was  due  to  their 
own  incredulity  and  consequent  lack  of  am- 
bition at  the  outset,  and  want  of  attention  to 
the  first  lessons.  The  interest  in  the  study . 
was,  however,  very  general,  and  increasing 


at  every  lesson.  Boys  and  girls  were  reading 
their  music-lesson  more  accurately  than  they 
performed  any  other  exercise  in  the  school. 
This  accuracy  of  eye,  ear,  and  voice,  together 
with  the  close  attention  required  through  the 
exercise,  is  just  what  renders  it  disciplinary  in 
a  high  degree.  All  the  parts  of  harmony 
were  well  represented ;  the  older  boys  had 
laid  aside  their  unbelief,  and  were  taking  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  work.  They  had  devel- 
oped a  bass-part,  which  with  proper  training 
might  soon  supply  all  the  churches  of  the 
town.  These  results,  however,  were  not  the 
only  ones,  nor  the  greatest. 

The  sum  total  of  enjoyment  in  school  life 
was  largely  increased.  Ihe  temper,  charac- 
ter, and  conduct  of  the  schools  were  im- 
proved. I  saw  rough  boys  transformed  into 
gentlemen  ;  they  had  been  troublesome  in 
school ;  had  chafed  under  restraint ;  order  and 
study  had  been  irksome  to  them.  Music 
proved  to  them  most  needful  medicine.  They 
became  leaders  of  the  class  in  this  branch, 
and  better  scholars  in  every  other. 

I  have  now  stated  facts,  as  they  were 
revealed  in  an  average  community.  I  have 
taken  the  children  and  youth  just  as  I  found 
them.  I  believe  that  these  facts  will  be 
repeated  and  verified  just  as  far  as  we  apply 
the  proper  tests  in  civilized  society.  From 
this,  I  argue  that  music  is  a  universal  gift  to 
children,  and  that  to  ignore  it  in  a  system  of 
education  is  a  great  wrong.  It  should  not 
only  be  allowed  in  localities  and  schools 
where  convenient,  but  it  should  be  among 
the  legal  requirements  of  teachers. 

N  E,  youmai  of  Education, 


FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER. 


MARY   R.    ALLING. 

MODERN  thought  has  laid  upon  the 
teacher  new  responsibilities.  In  former 
times  he  might  be  satisfied  if  he  taught  his 
pupils  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  contained 
in  the  few  text-books  used,  and  administered 
with  due  severity  the  one  punishment  for  all 
offences.  To-day,  he  may  dismiss  them  from 
his  conscience  through  no  such  simple  means. 
Not  to  teach  a  few  facts,  but  to  lead  out  the 
whole  train  of  intellectual  powers;  not  to 
keep  order  by  rod  and  ferule,  but  by  awak- 
ened interest  in  study  and  intelligent  self-con- 
trol — this  is  now  the  common  conception 
of  a  teacher's  work. 

But  this  never  resting  nineteenth  century 
does  not  stop  here.  Already  it  has  forced 
our  leaders  to  swear  allegiance   to  a  still 
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harder  task — the  symmetrical  development  of 
character.  Most  of  us  but  dimly  comprehend 
what  this  means.  We  have  vague  ideas  of  a 
state  where  deformity  has  given  place  to 
beauty  and  discord  to  harmony ;  but  the 
routes  by  which  it  is  reached  are  described 
with  such  bewildering  inconsistencies  that 
none  of  us  can  be  sure  that  any  of  them  leads 
to  the  enchanted  palace.  Metaphysicians 
dream  of  a  time  when  the  mind  may  receive 
as  accurate  a  diagnosis  as  the  body ;  and 
when,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  physiologist 
and  psychologist,  they  shall  be  able  to  state 
unerringly  the  cause  and  results  of  mental 
phenomena.  When  that  dream  is  realized, 
the  teacher  may  be  able  to  determine  the 
effects  of  birth  and  early  environment,  and 
hence  to  begin  his  work  with  some  surety  of 
not  blundering. 

Meanwhile,  the  teacher  of  the  present  can- 
not wait  for  the  dawn  of  that  Utopian  day 
of  the  far  future.  He  must  needs  work ; 
and,  whether  he  will  or  not  under  his  hands 
character  is  being  formed.  The  body  will 
adjust  itself  to  almost  any  externals,  and  as- 
similate nourishment  from  almost  any  form 
of  food ;  so  will  the  mind,  and  one  is  as 
easily  stunted  and  diseased  as  the  other.  The 
teacher  is  bidden  to  form  and  nourish  the 
mind,  and,  oftentimes,  he  fancies  he  has  done 
it  when  he  has  used  the  means  to  that  end 
provided  by  the  subjects  he  teaches.  The 
most  nourishing  food  will  not  produce  strong 
and  healthy  tissue  in  a  body  kept  in  foul  air ; 
neither  will  good,  wholesome  books  alone 
form  a  fair  character.  What  pure  air  is  to 
the  body,  gracious  manners  in  the  teacher 
are  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Character  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of 
tendencies,  the  aggregate  of  habits ;  and,  in 
the  formation  of  these,  the  sentiments  bear 
no  inferior  part.  Teachers  often  forget  that 
the  intellect  and  will  are  not  the  whole  of 
man ;  that  nine- tenths  of  his  deeds  are  deter- 
mined by  feeling.  That  right  feeling  is  pro- 
duced by  clear  perceptions  and  logical  judg- 
ments, is  most  true ;  but  these  very  processes 
of  perception  and  judgment  are  influenced 
by  the  atmosphere  of  sentiment  that  sur- 
rounds a  teacher.  Is  he  careful  to  see  things 
exactly  as  they  are ;  to  admit  no  exaggera- 
tions in  his  premises  ;  to  distinguish  between 
theory  and  fact ;  to  state  nothing  as  ultimate, 
that  future  investigation  may  prove  but  a 
first  step  ?  Is  he  this  in  class-room  and  out 
of  it,  in  illustrating  a  reality  of  science,  set- 
tling a  question  of  behavior,  or  performing  a 
business  transaction  ?  Then,  and  only  then, 
may  he  be  sure  that  his  pupils  will  draw  from 


him  that  nobleness  which  forbids  untruthful- 
ness and  hasty  judgments. 

One  teacher  is  cynical,  and  expresses  it  on 
all  occasions,  forgetting  that  a  faithless  heart 
never  produced  the  deeds  of  a  Howard  or  a 
Florence  Nightingale — forgetting  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  his  pupils  failing  to  see  the 
dark  and  craven  side  of  life,  and  that  there 
is  great  fear  of  their  missing  the  perception 
of  the  lovely  and  heroic  in  human  character. 
Another  tells  the  last  bit  of  social  news,  every 
unpleasant  episode  at  school,  and  the  inno- 
cent follies  of  girls  and  boys,  with  the  false 
coloring  of  a  true  gossip.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  his  pupils  become  onesided  and  morbid, 
and  lose  that  gracious  courtesy  which  would 
blush  to  expose  unnecessarily  the  faults  of  an- 
other ?  One  is  so  afraid  of  not  having  his 
importance  realized  that  he  assumes  dignities 
that  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  criticises, 
with  an  air  of  righteous  superiority,  the  work 
of  every  other  teacher  associated  with  him ; 
yet  he  snubs  his  pupils  for  assumptions  of 
dignity  and  conceit,  unmindful  that  these  are 
but  reflections  of  himself.  Another,  who 
will  tolerate  in  his  pupils  not  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  discourtesy,  gives  public  censure  for 
private  faults ;  ridicules  one  for  stupidity,  an- 
other for  shyness ;  declares  a  pupil  has  not 
studied  the  lesson  when  the  failure  at  recita- 
tion is  caused  by  his  blind  questions  or  sar- 
castic comments ;  and  holds  that  youth  be- 
yond forgiveness  who  intimates  that  he  may 
have  made  a  mistake.  A  teacher  forbids  his 
pupils  to  speak  at  all  to  one  another  dur- 
ing a  general  exercise  or  a  public  recitation  ; 
but  he  talks  the  whole  hour  with  superinten- 
dent or  committee-man,  criticising  every  per- 
formance, and  discussing  other  matters.  At 
school  he  enlarges  on  the  great  rudeness  of 
even  a  necessary  remark  to  a  seat-mate  while 
he  may  be  talking ;  but,  at  the  next  lecture 
in  town,  he  converses  with  a  comrade  half 
the  time  that  the  speaker  is  trymg  to  enter- 
tain him. 

These,  and  other  innumerable  ways,  in 
which  the  manners  of  a  teacher  vary  from 
those  he  demands  of  his  pupils,  make  the 
atmosphere  in  which  their  minds  develop. 
A  teacher  sometimes  sees  and  sincerely  re- 
grets these  incongruities ;  but,  too  often,  he 
does  not  notice  them  at  all,  or  excuses  them 
because  of  his  superior  position.  He  forgets 
that  not  what  he  says,  but  what  he  does, 
shapes  the  sentiments  of  his  pupils  ;  and  that 
the  habits  of  thought  formed  in  the  present 
succession  of  days  determine  the  adult  char- 
acter of  every  child  in  his  presence. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  certain 
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tendency  cannot  be  checked,  the  influence  of 
an  environment  overcome.  Habit  may  mas- 
ter the  will  and  force  one  to  drift,  hopeless 
of  change.  A  teacher  who  should  foster  in 
his  pupils  a  habit  of  opium-eating  would  be 
promptly  expelled  from  the  school-room.  Is 
he  less  culpable  who  leads  them  into  modes  of 
thought  that  lessen  vigor  and  tone  of  mind, 
dull  faith  in  ultimate  good,  and  poison  the 
spirit  of  self  sacrifice  ?  One  does  not  more 
surely  destroy  power  of  endurance  and  useful- 
ness than  the  other. 

We  teachers  work  too  much  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment ;  we  count  too  seldom  the 
aggregate  of  our  deeds ;  we  too  often  forget 
that  present  satisfaction  may  bring  future 
regret.  Were  we  gifted  with  forethought,  did 
we  see  the  ultimate  results  of  our  acts,  could 
we  but  silence  the  vanity  and  untruth  of  to- 
day— we  should  rarely  display  such  discords 
between  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  never  feel 
bitterness  for  past  exertion  of  unwholesome 
influence,  and  our  work  would  help  our  pupils 
toward  that  shining  goal  which  is  the  hope  of 
the  future — symmetrical  character. 

N.  Eng,  Journal  of  Education, 


THE  BIG  BOOTS. 


GEORGE  H    COOMER. 


THE  ruins  of  that  old  country  school-house  yet 
remain,  a  deformity  by  the  roadside,  It  had 
brick  walls,  and  these  are  not  entirely  gone.  A 
portion  of  the  chimney,  too,  is  still  to  be  seen ;  while 
old  foundation-stones,  and  bits  of  lath,  and  broken 
layers  of  mortar,  make  the  place  desolate  and  forbid- 
ding. The  wet,  spongy  farm- lot  in  the  rear,  is  no 
handsomer,  nor  the  rude  highway  more  attractive, 
than  was  the  case  forty  years  ago.  It  would  seem  as 
if  country  school -houses,  like  country  grave-yards, 
were  once  begrudged  the  room  required  for  them,  and 
were  hence  pushed  into  the  most  uninviting  places. 

Even  now,  in  sleep",  1  sometimes  dream  of  my 
school-days  thtfre,  and  of  the  little  boy  with  the  big 
boots — the  sorrowful  little  boy,  whom  none  of  us 
knew  enough  to  make  happy.  Boys  are  not  really 
more  cruel  than  men,  but  their  well  of  kindness  lies 
deep,  and  they  leap  over  it  and  lun  around  it,  with- 
out knowing  how  clear  and  sparkling  its  waters  would 
be  if  drawn  up. 

I  was  a  lad  of  eleven,  the  first  and  only  winter  of 
my  attendance  there.  I  am  now  more  than  fifty  ;  and, 
in  the  review,  that  single  winter  seems  as  long  to  me 
as  a  dozen  years.  The  incidents  of  youth  have 
a  consistency  like  that  of  pure  gold,  and  the  mind 
afterwards  beats  them  out,  so  that  they  cover  a  very 
broad  surface.  Mr.  Tanner,  the  master,  I  would 
know  in  a  moment,  were  he  to  rise  up  before  me  now; 
and  the  fresh-looking  girl  at  the  desk  in  the  corner ; 
and  the  blue-eyed  country  beauty,  whose  seat  was  by 
the  window ;  and  the  freckled  boys,  and  boys  with 
tow  hair;  the  big  boys  on  the  back  seat,  and  the  little 
boys  on  the  front  bench  by  the  stove ;  1  would  recog- 


nize them  every  one,  could  some  psychological  won- 
der bring  them  back  to  rae  again,  with  the  looks  that 
they  have  long  since  shed,  atom  by  atom,  on  the  road 
of  life. 

There  was  one  little  fellow  about  my  own  age, 
whom,  on  my  first  day  at  school,  I  remarked  as  hav- 
ing a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  troubled  face,  and  to 
be  poorly  dressed. 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  November,  and,  at  recess, 
some  of  the  boys  put  on  their  overcoats.  One  of 
them,  who  had  a  very  handsome  garment  of  the  kind, 
on  taking  it  down  from  its  nail  in  the  entry,  observed 
beside  it  an  old  faded  coat,  belonging  to  some  one 
else.  This  he  rudely  grasped,  and,  with  a  jeering, 
cruel  air,  and  derisive  whoop,  exclaimed,  "  What  rag 
is  this?"  At  the  same  time  he  threw  it  across  the 
small  entry  and  out  upon  the  stone  step.  Another 
kicked  it  as  it  fell ;  while  a  third  caught  it  up  and  ran 
with  it,  as  if  it  were  a  kite  or  a  banner.  Presently, 
however,  it  was  dropp>ed;  and,  as  the  boys  became 
somewhat  scattered,  I  saw  the  little  fellow  of  the 
reflective  face  hastily  pick  up  the  despised  article  and 
return  it  to  the  place  where  it  had  hung.  As  he 
turned  away  his  countenance  was  flushed,  and  he 
drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  somewhat  hand- 
some eyes. 

It  was  his  coat,  this  was  plain ;  and  all  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  recess  was  spoiled ;  for  I  thought  how  he 
must  feel  to  be  jeered  at  and  insulted  for  what  he 
could  not  help,  and  what  had  no  doubt  caused  him 
much  anxiety  and  mortification,  even  before  anyone 
had  made  it  a  subject  of  ridicule.  He  did  not  put  on 
the  coat  at  that  time,  though  he  had  worn  it  in  the 
morning ;  but  when  the  day  was  over,  and  all  the 
children  were  making  ready  for  home,  as  the  bitter 
wind  whistled  past  the  door,  he  once  more  buttoned 
it  around  him ;  and  1  was  glad  to  find  that  nothing 
was  said,  although  some  of  the  boys  looked  curiously 
at  his  threadbare  attire,  as  if  wondering  how  he  could 
wear  such  clothes  on  the  very  first  day  of  school. 
But  I  now  observed  that  he  had  ill-fitting  boots,  much  ■ 
too  large  for  his  feet ;  and,  although  the  coat  escaped 
attack  for  the  time,  the  boots  did  not. 

"  Boots  1  boots !"  "  What  is  the  price  of  old 
leather?"  "Who  wants  to  take  a  sail  in  a  mud- 
scow  ?"  were  some  of  the  unfeeling  ejaculations  that 
he  was  compelled  to  hear,  as  he  started  out  upon  the 
road  with  the  others,  who,  after  the  manner  of  rude 
school-boys,  sauntered  or  ran  along,  pushing  each 
other  into  ditches,  or  throwing  pebbles  at  gate-posts 
and  trees. 

The  following  day  was  still  colder,  and  the  boy 
came  wrapped  in  his  poor  overcoat ;  but  this  had  now 
ceased  to  attract  particular  attention ;  the  big  boots, 
which  really  made  a  remarkable  appearance  upon  feet 
so  small,  becoming  the  butt  instead.  They  made  a 
louder  sound  on  the  school-house  floor  than  the  boots 
of  any  other  boy ;  and  the  sensitive  heart  of  young 
Master  Robert  Brown  (for  this  was  the  lad's  name), 
told  him  so.  There  were  enough  others  to  tell  him 
so,  too.  Oh,  the  cruelty  of  those  sarcastic  smiles  and 
impudent  glances ! 

One  evening  I  told  my  parents  of  the  boy  with  the 
big  boots,  who  came  from  the  other  end  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  my  mother  replied  that  Robert  Brown  muse 
be  the  son  of  that  Mr.  Brown  who  lived  at  the  turn  of 
the  road,  two  miles  off;  and  who,  by  intemperance, 
kept  his  whole  family  in  misery.  Mrs.  Brown,  my 
mother  said,  was  an  excellent  woman,  and  was  always 
mending  and  fixing  up  her  children's  clothing ;  trying, 
in  her  careful,  anxious  way,  to  make  something  of 
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nothing;  and  often,  too, succeeding  surprisingly  well. 
Robert,  she  added,  had  an  elder  brother,  who  had 
gone  to  sea:  and  perhaps  the  big  boots  might  be  a 
pair  which  be  had  left  at  home.  The  family  had 
lately  lost  a  little  girl,  Robert's  sister,  and  were  in 
affliction  every  way ;  and  she  hoped  that  I  would 
never  show  by  word  or  look  that  I  noticed  the  clumsy 
boots  or  the  threadbare  coat. 

And  now  I  remembered  hearing  Robert  say  to  him- 
self, sobbingly,  one*  day  when  the  big  boys  had 
treated  him  ill,  "  O  little  Mamie !  little  Mamie !  I 
am  glad  you  cannot  know  of  it!" 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
school,  two  of  the  committee  called  upon  some  busi- 
ness with  the  teacher;  and  at  recess  some  of  the  boys 
maliciously  remarked  that  they  had  observed  these 
officials  smiling  at  Robert's  big  boots,  as -he  stood  in 
his  class  ur  shuffled  along  the  floor.  This  was  not 
true,  but  it  had  its  effect.  The  idea  that  grown-up 
men  could  regard  him  with  derision  for  his  patched 
jacket  and  his  poor,  clumsy  boots,  seemed  to  impress 
him  with  a  feeling  more  forlorn  than  aught  else  had 
done.  How  many  leaden  thoughts  fell  on  his  young 
heart !  He  recalled  his  father,  a  drunkard ;  his 
mother,  so  careful,  so  sorrowful,  so  worn  with  work, 
so  tender  of  himself;  his  little  sister,  asleep  under  the 
new  mound,  where  his  own  and  his  mother's  hands 
placed,  every  week,  sad  mosses  and  circlets  of  the 
pretty  creeping  jenny — for  it  was  all  that  they  now 
could  do ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  all,  how  inext 
pressibly  dreadful  to  his  mind  seemed  the  taunts 
which  poverty  brought  upon  him.  The  coat  upon 
which  his  mother  had  sewed  at  night,  hoping  that  it 
might  answer  ;  the  boots  that  she  had  dreaded  to  ask 
him  to  wear;  the  coarse  dinner  that  the  boys  had 
made  fun  of  at  noon,  as  he  took  it  from  his  pail ;  he 
thought  of  all  these  things  more  bitterly  than  ever ; 
and,  suddenly,  at  that  recess,  he  was  missed  from 
among  his  school-fellows. 

I  found  him  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  damp 
ground,  out  of  sight  of  his  tormentors ;  and  when  I 
knell  by  his  side,  and  put  my  arm  tenderly  about  him, 
his  sobs  were  violent.  He  cried  long  and  bitterly  — 
all  the  more  for  this  sympathy,  so  precious,  so  unex- 
pected. -Presently,  a  number  of  school- boy  faces 
peered  over  the  fence  that  had  hidden  us  from  the 
common  view ;  but  after  a  moment's  watching,  they 
slunk  away  in  shame.  I  soon  perceived  that  my 
schiX)lmates  were  talking  earnestly  among  themselves, 
and  saw  also  that  some  of  the  faces  I  had  thought  so 
cruel  wore  a  look  of  repentance  and  sorrow. 

The  teacher's  bell  sounded,  and  we  all  thronged 
into  school — Robert  Brown  the  last.  How  sad  he 
looked!  The  master  asked  no  questions;  but  he 
must  previously  have  observed  something  of  the  con- 
dition of  things;  for  when  school  was  over  at  night, 
he  put  his  arm  about  Robert's  neck,  and  asked  him  to 
remain  for  a  few  moments.  Robert  held  me  by  the 
hand,  and  asked  that  I  might  remain  also. 

Then,  when  we  three  were  alone,  he  told,  at  the 
mister's  request,  the  story  of  his  troubles.  How 
simply  and  how  frankly  he  spoke,  and  what  unstudied 
pathos  there  was  in  his  words!  The  schoolmaster's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears;  and  in  answering  the  poor 
little  boy,  his  voice  became  choked,  and  more  than 
once  he  left  a  sentence  unfinished.  As  to  myself,  I 
coiild  not  help  weeping  outright. 

The  next  day,  Robert  was  absent.  He  had  taken 
cold  while  he  lay  on  the  wet  ground,  and  as  the 
weather  was  now  stormy,  his  mother  had  not  ventured 
to  send  him.     His  absence  afforded  the  master  an 


opportunity  of  talking  to  the  other  pupils  in  a  way 
which  he  could  hardly  have  done  had  the  little  boy 
with  the  big  boots  been  present. 

My  schoolfellows  had,  however,  already  begun  to 
think — begun  to  put  themselves  in  Robert's  place,  and 
imagine  how  they  would  feel  if  their  mothers,  who  so 
loved  them,  were  poor  and  careworn,  and  sat  up  at 
night,  trying  to  make  old  things  answer  for  their  dear 
boys,  hoping  that  the  other  boys  would  not  notice  the 
difference,  or  at  least  would  not  speak  of  it — to  con- 
sider how  it  would  be  if,  when  they  came  to  school, 
all  this  anxiety  and  toil  and  love  were  mocked  by  un- 
feeling voices,  and  all  the  dear  things  of  home  were 
insulted,  through  a  senseless  derision,  by  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  parents  who  could  buy 
them  new  coats,  new  mittens,  and  new  boots.  There 
is  almost  everything  in  thinking,  and  at  last  the  boys 
thought. 

Master  Tanner  spoke  kindly  to  them  on  the  subject. 
Though  he  could  be  stern  at  times,  there  was  now  not 
one  atom  of  severity  in  his  tones.  His  heart  had  no 
room  for  anger;  but,  as  he  spoke,  he  became  eloquent. 
It  was  a  soft,  winning  kind  of  eloquence;  and  the  most 
thoughtless  boy  in  the  school  was  visibly  affect ed-^- 
many  of  them  to  tears. 

Whether  or  not  Robert's  mother  knew  what  had 
transpired,  I  cannot  tell;  but  the  succeeding  day  he 
came  again,  wearing  the  same  coat  and  boots  as  be- 
fore. But  the  boys  saw  them  not,  or  saw  them  only 
to  feel  a  heartache,  and  a  newborn  sympathy  for  the 
poor  little  fellow  who  would  not  have  worn  them  if 
he  could  have  helped  it.  The  tide  of  impulse  had 
turned.  Nothing  was  overdone,  but  there  was  a 
kindness  of  act  and  tone  ;  and  the  big  boys  showed 
that  they  were  doing  what  they  could,  in  a  gentle, 
unobtrusive  way,  to  make  Robert  forget  that  they  had 
ever  treated  him  ill. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  there  was  no 
school.  On  Monday,  Robert  did  not  come,  and  we 
learned  that  he  was  ill  with  a  fever.  Tuesday  was 
Christmas;  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  Mrs. 
Brown  carried  into  the  sick-room  of  her  little  boy  a 
new  pair  of  boots,  and  a  complete  suit  of  warm, 
handsome  clothing,  overcoat  and  all.  Late  on  the 
previous  evening,  these  articles  had  been  left  in  her 
charge,  to  be  a  morning's  surprise  for  the  young 
patient. 

That  afternoon,  a  number  of  the  school-boys  called 
upon  him,  and  I  was  of  the  party.  The  same  bq/ 
who  had  tossed  Robert's  coat  from  its  nail  in  the 
entry  was  one  of  us.  Robert  sat  up  in  bed,  and  for  a 
few  moments  all  his  illness  seemed  to  have  departed. 
The  new  boots  were  where  he  could  look  at  them ; 
the  overcoat  was  also  close  to  his  hand,  and  so  were 
all  the  other  articles  of  the  Christmas  gift.  The  young 
visitors  had  seen  all  these  things  before  Robert  saw 
them,  but  they  did  not  say  so. 

Oh,  how  unexpected  had  been  such  a  token'  of 
sympathy!  Nothing  was  said  of  the  past;  but  the  boys 
brought  him  nuts  and  sweetmeats,  which,  however, 
he  must  keep  till  he  should  be  well ;  and  they  told 
him  of  a  hundred  things  which  he  and  they  would 
do  before  the  close  of  winter.  But  the  well  day 
never  came.  He  was  very  sick,  even  thsn :  and  it  was 
only  the  pleasant  excitement,  and  the  feeling  that  the 
old  cause  of  sorrow  had  been  all  swallowed  up  in 
kindness,  that  made  him  appear  momentarily  better. 

Only  once  after  that  I  saw  him  alive;  and  the  pic- 
ture of  his  little  pale  face  upon  the  pillow  remains 
with  me  yet.  His  mother  had  placed  the  new  boots 
where  he  could  still  see  them,  and  the  overcoat  where 
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he  could  touch  it  with  his  hand.  When  I  entered, 
he  rallied  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  almost  well. 
Putting  his  arm  about  me  as  I  leaned  over  him,  he 
said — 

"  I  have  seen  little  Mamie.  She  was  here  last 
night.  I  saw  her  just  as  she  used  to  be.  The  school- 
boys— they  didn't  mean  any  harm,  did  they?  only 
they  didn't  think.  They  like  me  now,  and  I  like 
them." 

And  then  he  said  something  more  of  little  sister, 
and  something  of  getting  well ;  but  presently  he 
seemed  exhausted  and  partly  lost.  I  cried  softly  to 
myself,  for  I  could  not  help  it. 

The  day  following  we  heard  that  he  was  no  more. 
All  the  school -children  were  at  the  funeral.  Master 
Tanner  was  there  too.  The  undertaker  opened  the 
little  casket  that  held  the  dead,  and  we  all  came  softly 
and  looked  down  upon  the  white  face.  All  the  past 
came  back — the  scene  with  the  overcoat  in  the  entr^', 
the  jeers  at  the  big  boots,  the  distress  of  the  poor  little 
boy  as  he  flung  himself  upon  the  damp  sward — all 
these  things  were  remembered.  And  now,  how  pale 
and  still  he  was  1  No  wonder  that  the  school-boys 
cried ;  no  wonder  that  the  master's  face  was  wet  with 
tears. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  forty  years  ago ; 
but  in  an  old  burial-ground,  not  far  away,  I  could 
point  out  to  my  readers  a  small  white  stone,  with 
Robert's  name  and  age,  and  by  its  side  another  stone, 
inscribed  to  "Little  Mamie."  They  were  placed 
there  by  Robert's  sailor  brother,  who,  the  same  winter, 
returned  from  a  long  sea- voyage. 

How  often  I  look  at  these  small  memorials,  and  go 
back  in  spirit  to  the  old  school-house  and  that  bleak 
November  day,  when  the  poor  threadbare  overcoat 
was  flung  contemptuously  from  its  nail,  and  little 
Robert,  in  his  ill-fllting  boots,  went,  with  a  heart  full 
of  bitter  distress,  to  pick  up  and  replace  that  which 
he  knew  his  mother  had  taken  such  care  to  brush  and 
mend. 

O  dear  little  boy !  how  long  the  scene  has  been 
over — the  cruelty,  the  heartache,  the  tears !  But  a 
lesson  was  learned  at  that  winter  term  of  the  country 
school  which  reached  away  down  into  the  lives  of  all 
the  surviving  actors  in  that  small  drama  of  the  past. 

Youth^s  Companion^ 
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IN  view  of  the  proficiency  in  music  of  the  public 
school  children  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  it  is  a  lit- 
tie  surprising  to  learn  that  so  many  public  players 
and  singers  are  unable  to  read  at  sight  the  music  they 
perform,  but  have  to  con  it  over  as  a  child  commits 
to  memory  a  piece  for  declamation.  Children  learn 
to  read  music  as  easily  as  to  read  the  printed  page  of 
their  text-book.  On  finishing  the  Second  Reader 
they  are  able  to  sing  one-part  music  at  sight.  Fourth 
Reader  pupils  are  equal  to  the  performance  of  two- 
part  music ;  upon  completing  the  common  English 
branches,  they  sing  at  sight  music  of  some  difliculty 
arranged  in  three  parts,  and  as  soon  as  the  boys' 
voices  ha^e  changed,  the  full  quartette  is  peiformed. 
For  such  work  in  music,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  boys  and  girls  united  in  the  musical  exercises, 
and  to  make  a  special  arrangement  of  songs  in  three 
parts,  as  the  lowest  part  is  not  a  genuine  bass.  The 
importance  of  correct  instruction  in  vocal  music  can 
not  be  over-estimated.  Some  time  must  be  spent  each 
day  in  singing  in  every  school-room,  and  it  is  for  the 


management  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  fruitless 
rote-singing,  or  vocal  music  correctly  learned  and 
artistically  rendered.  The  latter  species  of  music  is 
more  than  an  accomplishment,  it  is  a  nece^ity  among 
civilized  people;  as  much  a  source  of  pleasure  in 
after-life,  as  it  is  a  means  of  refinement  and  good  dis- 
cipline at  school.  No  graded  school  should  be  with- 
out a  graded  course  of  vocal  music.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  only  persons  who  are  musical  and 
versed  in  the  science  of  music  are  competent  to  teach 
this  branch.  True,  each  school  system  should  have 
at  least  one  special  teacher  of  music  fully  qualified 
for  the  position,  but  under  such  a  superintendent  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  best  results  in  the  schools 
of  teachers  whose  early  musical  education  was  ne- 
glected, and  whose  vocal  power  is  next  to  naught.  So 
wonderful  are  the  results  achieved  by  unmusical  teach- 
ers of  music,  that  superintendents  of  the  branch  are 
in  the  habit  of  insisting  that  there  is  no  living  human 
being  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  can  not  teach 
music  successfully,  if  he  will  only  try  to  do  it,  and 
persevere  in  the  trial. 

The  music  of  church  bells  has  become  a  matter  of 
poetry.  I  remember,  though  somewhat  imperfectly,  a 
touching  story  connected  with  the  church  bells  of  a 
town  in  Italy,  which  had  become  famous  all  over  Eu- 
rope for  their  peculiar  solemnity  and  sweetness.  They 
were  made  by  a  young  Italian  artisan,  and  were  his 
heart's  pride.  During  the  war  the  place  was  sacked, 
and  the  bells  carried  off",  no  one  knew  whither.  After 
the  tumult  was  over,  the  poor  fellow  returned  to  his 
work  ;  but  it  had  been  the  solace  of  his  life  to  wan- 
der about  at  evening,  and  listen  to  the  chime  of  his 
bells;  and  he  grew  dispirited  and  sick,  and  pined  for 
them  till  he  could  no  longer  bear  it,  and  left  his  home, 
determined  to  hear  them  once  again  before  he  died. 
He  went  from  land  to  land,  stopping  in  every  village, 
till  the  hope  that  alone  sustained  him  began  to  falter, 
and  he  knew,  at  last,  that  he  was  dying.  He  lay,  one 
evening,  in  a  boat  that  was  slowly  floating  down  the 
Rhine,  almost  insensible,  and  scarce  expecting  to  see 
the  sun  rise  again,  that  was  now  setting  gloriously  over 
the  vine-covered  hills  of  Germany.  Presently,  the  ves- 
per bells  of  a  distant  village  began  to  ring,  and  as  the 
chimes  stole  faintly  over  the  river  with  the  evening 
breeze,  he  started  from  his  lethargy.  He  was  not  mis- 
taken. It  was  the  deep,  solemn,  hejivenly  music  of  his 
own  bells  ;  and  the  sounds  that  he  had  been  thirsting 
for  years  to  hear,  were  melting  over  the  water.  He 
leaned  from  the  boat,  with  his  ear  close  to  the  calm 
surface  of  the  river,  and  listened.  They  rung  out  their 
hymn,  and  ceased  ;  and  he  still  lay  motionless  in  his 
painful  posture.  His  companion  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
gave  no  answer;  his  spirit  had  followed  the  last 
sound  of  the  vesper  chime. —  Willis. 

All  structures,  large  or  small,  simple  or  complex, 
have  a  definite  rate  of  vibration  depending  on  their 
material  size  and  shape,  as  the  fundamental  note  of  a 
musical  chord.  At  one  time  considerable  annoyance 
was  experienced  in  one  of  the  mills  in  Lowell.  Some 
days  the  mill  was  so  shaken  that  a  pail  of  water 
would  "be  nearly  emptied,  while  on  other  days  all  was 
quiet.  Experiment  proved  it  was  only  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  running  at  a  certain  rate  that  the  build- 
ing was  disturbed.  The  simple  remedy  was  in  run- 
ning it  slower  or  faster,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  tune 
with  the  building.  We  have  here  the  reason  of  the 
rule  observed  by  marching  armies  when  they  cross  a 
bridge — viz.,  stop  the  music,  break  step,  and  open 
column,  lest  the  measured  cadence  of  a  condensed 
mass  of  men  should  cause  th^  bridge  to  vibrate  be- 
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yond  its  sphere  of  cohesion.  The  Broughton  bridge 
gave  way  beneath  the  measured  tramp  of  only  sixty 
men.  Tyndall  tells  iis  that  the  Swiss  muleteers  tie  up 
the  bells  of  the  mules,  lest  the  tinkle  bring  an  ava- 
lanche down.  The  breaking  of  a  drinking  glass  by 
the  human  voice  is  a  well  attested  fact,  and 
Chlanni  mentions  an  inn^keeper  who  frequently 
repeated  the  experiment  for  his  guests. — Levering, 

The  worst  specimens  of  musical  incompetency 
.which  may  be  heard  in  drawing-rooms  are  due  to  the 
want  of  perception  and  the  vanity  of  those  who  ex- 
hibit the  specimens.  There  are  many  men  and  wo- 
men who  might  sing  or  play  agreeably  if  they  would 
confine  themselves  to  things  within  their  powers; 
but  vaulting  ambition  carries  them  pell'mell  into  the 
dangers  of  difficult  music  which  can  only  be  encoun- 
tered successfully  after  years  of  study  and  practice, 
and  makes  of  the  struggles,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
are  more  painful  to  their  hearers  than  themselves,  a 
terrible  warning.  When  one  has  been  present  at  one 
or  two  performances  of  this  kind,  he  can  understand 
the  feelings  of  a  prof^sor  of  music  who  was  gifted 
with  a  very  tender  conscience  besides  a  great  talent, 
and,  being  asked  the  reason  of  an  unusual  fit  of 
gloom,  replied ;  "  Well,  I  am  just  thinking  whether 
I  ought  to  go  on  teaching  these  amateurs.  They 
come  and  leam,  but  they  understand  nothing ;  and 
they  mostly  have  voices  like  little  cats."  No  less 
dreadful  than  the  amateur  who  has  no  talent  for  mu- 
sic is  he  who  has  a  good  deal  of  talent  and  so  much 


enthusiasm   that   his  mind    is   incapable  of  taking 
thought  for  anything  else. 

There  are,  however,  no  more  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  study  of  music  than  in  the  study  of 
language.  The  majority  of  people  possess  by  nature 
vocal  powers  sufficient  to  sing  a  song  of  ordinary 
difficulty  and  compass,  just  as  they  possess  vocal 
powers  to  read  a  book.  In  either  case  the  difficulty 
consists  in  this,  that  the  mind  is  not  able  to  catch  at 
sight  the  significance  of  the  characters  employed  by 
the  author  or  composer  to  represent  his  thoughts. 
But  musical  characters  are  no  more  difficult  to  read 
than  words;  there  are  no  more  notes  or  tones  within 
the  compass  of  the  voice  than  letters  in  our  alphabet. 
There  are  no  more  combinations  of  this  musical  al- 
phabet, than  there  are  of  the  alphabet  of  language, 
representing  thousands  of  words,  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  numerous  rules  with  many  exceptions;  the  pauses 
.are  not  more  difficult  than  points  of  punctuation; 
poetry  has  its  rhythm  as  well  as  music.  In  fact, 
while  the  art  of  reading  written  language  is  not  in 
all  respects  comparable  with  that  of  reading  music, 
still  a  strong  analogy  will  be  found  to  exist  between 
them. —  Teacher, 

Harmonious  words  render  ordinary  ideas  accept- 
able; less  ordinary,  pleasant;  novel  and  ingenious 
ones,  delightful.  As  pictures  and  statues,  and  living 
beauty,  too,  show  better  by  music-light,  so  is  poetry 
irradiated,  VtVified,  glorified,  and  raised  into  immor- 
tal life  by  harmony. — Landor, 
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BY  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  France  has  recently  introduced  into  the 
Assembly  the  project  of  a  law  for  establishing 
compulsory  education.  We  propose  to  trans- 
late and  in  another  number  publish  this  pro- 
posed law. 


The  papers  read  at  the  Superintendents' 
Convention  at  Harrisburg  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  the  press 
throughout  the  State.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  have  been  republished  in  full,  and  the 
county  newspapers  generally  have  spoken  of 
them  in  terms  of  commendation. 


France  has  appointed  delegates  to  the  In- 
ternational Exiucational  Congress  soon  to 
meet  at  Brussels,  Belgium.  Among  them  we 
notice  the  name  of  •M.  Buisson,  the  head  of 


the  French  Commission  to  our  own  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  well  known  in  the 
United  States.  Is  any  one  going  from  this 
country  ?  It  will  be  a  great  mistake  not  to 
be  represented. 

We  have  been  requested  by  M.  Buls,  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Congress,  about  to  assemble  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  to  announce  that  the 
authors  of  standard  school  text-books  are  in- 
vited to  send  samples  of  their  works  to  Mr. 
F.  de  Vien,  Cantonal  Inspector  of  Primary 
Education,  31  Rue  de  Prague,  St.  Gilles, 
Brussels.  All  books  so  forwarded  will  be  ex- 
hibite(>  during  the  sessions  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Congress. 


It  is  proposed  by  nine  New  England  col- 
leges— Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Amherst, 
Williams,  Trinity,  Boston  University,  Tufts, 
and  Dartmouth — to  modify  the  method  of 
examinations,  so  that  instead  of  each  college 
holding  its  owti,  they  may  have  a  uniform  ex- 
amination on  the  same  day  for  all  the  colleges. 
A  meeting  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
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colleges  will  soon  be  held  to  discuss,  and  if 
possible  arrange,  such  a  system.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  for  our  Pennsylvania  colleges  to 
do  something  in  this  direction  ? 

A  TEACHER  should  own  a  copy  of  every 
text-book  used  in  his  school,  for  two  reasons : 
( i)  He  needs  to  prepare  his  work.  A  teacher 
who  does  not  make  daily  preparation  for  his 
lessons  inevitably  falls  into  **  ruts'*  and  be- 
comes fossilized.  (2 )  A  teacher  needs  a  book 
for  reference  at  least,  while  hearing  recita- 
tions, and  he  should  not  depend  upon  pupils 
for  it.  A  pupil  has  a  right  to  his  own  book 
in  any  recitation  in  whidi  books  are  used, 
and  the  teacher  has  no  business  to  deprive^ 
him  of  it  and  require  him  to  share  a  book 

with  his  neighbor.         Indiana  School  JownaL 


The  Emperor  of  Germany,  upon  receiving 
a  dispatch  fom  the  Czar  of  Russia,  announc- 
ing his  escape  from  assassination,  is  said  to 
have  remarked  ;  '*  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  try 
to  hold  our  places  by  force ;  we  must  depend 
upon  education."  If  this  is  his  true  senti- 
ment, he  had  better  permit  Bismarck  to  re- 
sign at  once,  for  he  now  rules  the  German 
people  with  a  rod  of  iron. 


Samuel  Martin,  of  Kennett  Square,  Ches- 
ter county,  died  recently  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  teacher,  and  took  a 
deep-  interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Nearly  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
school  board,  and  was  always  doing  some 
good  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  and 
the  children ;  and  his  name  will  be  green  in 
the  memory  of  the  people  of  his  section  of 
the  country  for  long  years  to  come.  Nor  in 
dying  did  he  forget  the  cause  he  had  so  much 
at  heart  during  his  life.  He  left  property 
worth  probably  $25,000  in  aid  of  a  school 
for  Friends  which  he  recently  founded  in 
Kennett  Square,  and  a  codicil  to  his  will  gives 
$15,000  in  trust,  **the  interest  of  which  shall 
be  used  to  defray  in  part  the  expenses  of  per- 
sons of  limited  means  who  are  preparing  to 
teach.'*  All  persons  who  are  assisted iy  this 
bequest  are  to  be  educated  at  the  West  Ches- 
ter State  Normal  School,  and  the  trustees  are 
required  to  "  select  only  such  persons  as  have 
proved  themselves  by  actual  experience  in 
the  school-room  to  be  good  teachers,  or  such  as 
give  promise  of  becoming  good  teachers." 
Henry  P.  Sharpless,  George  L.  Maris  and 
William  M.  Hayes  are  named  as  trustees  un- 
der this  trust.  In  this  connection  we  desire 
to    congratulate   the  West   Chester  Normal 


School  upon  its  good  fortune,  and  we  hope 
the  movement  thus  begun  will  strengthen 
and  spread. 


The  Irish  Teachers^  Journal,  Dublin, 
seems  to  be  not  quite  sure  that  the  recent 
change  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
in  England  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  Ireland.  It  says:  '*The  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  we  candidly 
and  gratefully  admit,  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  us  in  giving  us  the  magnificent  sum  of 
;^i, 300,000  to  form  the  basis  of  our  pension 
scheme;  and  the  promised  ^46,000  was 
another  admission  of  the  propriety  of  our 
claims.  For  these  and  other  considerations 
we  must  say,  on  professional  grounds,  that  a 
change  in  the  government  was  not  desirable 
to  the  teachers  "  •  But  it  adds  :  '*  The  friends 
of  teachers  among  the  members  of  Parliament 
appear  to  have  rapidly  increased  in  every  part 
of  Ireland,  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  we  do 
not  utilize  their  support  in  redressing  our 
grievances  and  improving  our  position." 
Among  those  mentioned  as  the  most  active 
friends  of  education  are  Mr.  Meldon,  who  has 
frequently  spoken  at  teachers'  meetings,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Messrs.  Brooks  and 
Dawson,  and  Alderman  Daly,  of  Cork. 


Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,,  in  an  address  at  the  Nash- 
ville Teachers'  Centennial,  May  7,  1880, 
points  out  what  he  considers  the  two  great 
dangers  in  our  educational  progress,  first, 
**ihat  our  education  shall  become  too  mechan- 
ical," and,  second.  '*  that  it  shall  become  too 
superficial."  Of  the  first  danger  named  he 
says :  **  Under  the  necessity  for  larger  schools 
and  larger  classes,  and  hence,  for  the  greater 
precision  and  perfection  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  organization,  instruction 
and  discipline,  the  danger  is  that  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil  and  of  the  teacher 
shall  be  merged  and  lost  in  the  machine V 
These  are  wise  words,  and  it  might  be  added 
that  nowhere  else  is  the  work  of  "  the  ma- 
chine "  so  hurtful  as  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. That  there  is  a  tendency,  also,  towards 
superficiality  in  the  work  of  education,  must 
be  evident  to  all  careful  observers.  Hurry  is 
the  law  of  American  life,  and  the  school  has 
not  escaped  and  is  not  likely  to  escape  its  in- 
fluence. And  yet  we  all  know  that  the  hu- 
man mind,  over  stimulated,  pushed  forward 
as  in  a  hot-bed,  is  thereby  weakened,  and  that 
knowledge  crammed  in  haste  into  the  mental 
stomach  cannot  be  digested,  lowers  its  tone, 
saps  its  strength,  and  eventually  breeds  dis- 
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ease.     The   human   mind    must   be  allowed 
tiQie  to  grow,  and  to  grow  in  its  own  way. 


In  an  interesting  address  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Social  Science  Association,  in   April 
last,  on  *'  Public  Schools  in  their  Relations 
to  the  Community,"  James  S.  Whitney,  Esq., 
among   many   other  significant    statements, 
points  out  the  fact  that  before  the  adoption 
of  the  public  school  system  our  schools  were 
unsuccessful.   This  is  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  a  few  of  our  older  men  who  remember 
these  schools,  but  it  is  a  truth  that  will  be 
made  evident  to  any  one  who  will  inquire  into 
the  history  of  the  matter.     The  act  of  181 8 
establishing   public    schools   in   the  city   of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  act  of  1834  establish- 
ing them  in  the  State,  were  passed  in  view  of 
the  then  uncontroverted  fact  that  all  previ- 
ously existing  laws  had  failed  to  make  educa- 
tion general  among  the  people,  or  to  free  the 
schools   from   many   objectionable   features. 
The  preamble  of  the  former  act  reads  as  fol-  | 
lows:   **  Whereas,  The  general  provisions  of  1 
existing  laws  towards   the   establishment   of , 
schools  throughout  the  State  in  such  a  manner  ; 
that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis,  have  not 
proved  to  be  a  public  benefit  commensurate  , 
with  the  expense  incurred  by  occasion  of  the 
same;"  therefore,  etc.     This  in  itself  settles 
the  question  so  far  as  the  Legislature  is  con- 
cerned, and  we  are  abundantly  satisfied  that 
in  every  respect  the  public  schools  of  to- day  , 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  schools  fifty  years  * 
ago. 


into  all  public  schools.  When  taught  by  ex- 
periments and  visible  objects,  they  are  far 
more  easy  to  be  understood  than  arithmetic 
or  grammar.  They  are  most  delightful  and 
encouraging  to  the  -  children.  They  are 
daily  practiced,  from  the  operations  of  the 
kitchen  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
work  in  every  mechanic's  shop.  This  semi- 
anniversary  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
with  the  assembling  of  educators  from  the 
surrounding  nations,  will  do  much  to  awaken 
attention  through  the  whole  world  to  the 
value  of  scientific  instruction.  j.  e. 


Belgium  is  to  celebrate  in  September  next 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  being  an  inde- 
pendent nation ;  then  there  is  to  assemble  a 
great  international  teachers'  convention  at 
Brussels,  and  the  teaching  of  the  natural 
sciences  is  to  ha/e  a  high  position,  as  told 
by  the  following  announcement  across  the 
Atlantic : 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Congress  will  be  the  international  com- 
petition in  the  production  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  educational  objects  for  the  use  of , 
the  primary  schools,  such  as  a  collection  of 
instruments,  a  portable  chemical  laboratory, 
a  globe  and  projecting  maps,  historical  tab- 
lets, and  a  book  description  of  the  physical, 
mechanical  and  chemical  experiments  per 
formed  with  the  simplest  and  cheapest  instru- 
ments and  materials,  even  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  every  house." 

This  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  whole 
world  is  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
natural  sciences  should  be  at  once  introduced 


The  official  Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Minis- 
ter o{  Public  Instruction  for  February  last 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  state 
of  public  education  in  Belgium.  The  matter 
would  be  admirably  suited  for  a  **  Circular 
of  Information,"  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.'  We  suggest  the  propriety  of 
doing  it  to  the  Commissioner.  The  statistics 
given  show  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  has  fallen  off  very  largely 
within  the  last  year.  In  1878  the  number  of 
pupils  was  510,588,  but  in  1879  the  number 
was  reduced  to  339,195.  This  was  owing  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Catholic  children  from  the 
schools,  on  account  of  the  law  secularizing 
them.  Up  to  1878  the  Catholic  religion  was 
taught  in  the  schools  as  a  regular  branch  of 
instruction  under  State  authority ;  but  in 
1879  the  State  withdrew  its  authority  for 
religious  instruction,  and  such  instruction  is 
no  longer  required.  Instruction-  in  religion 
may  still  be  given  in  the  schools,  and  it  is 
very  generally  given  \  but  it  is  not  compul- 
sory. If  there  is  no  objection,  the  teachers 
may  impart  religious  instruction  to  a  school 
as  a  whole;  or  if  the  school  have  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  pupils,  a  special  time  may 
be  set  apart  for  such  instruction,  and  it  may 
be  given  by  clergymen  of  the  different  de- 
nominations. This  is  certainly  fair  to  all 
parties,  and  a  great  step  in  advance  for  Bel- 
gium ;  but  for  the  present  the  most  bigoted 
of  the  Catholic  priests  are  offended,  and  are 
making  war  on  the  public  schools,  and  even 
excommunicating  the  teachers  who  conduct 
them. 

This  article  gives  a  very  full  description  of 
the  industrial  schools  of  Belgium,  and  closes 
by  calling  attention  to  the  great  World's 
Pedagogical  Conference  that  is  to  assemble 
at  Brussels  the  present  summer. 


Rev.  F.  S.  Noble,  in  a  recent  address  in 
Chicago,  argued  most  forcibly  that  we  must 
establish  and  maintain  schools  in  the  South 
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for  self-protection.     The  following  is  a  para- 
graph containing  the  pith  of  his  argument : 

In  sixteen  States  of  the  Union  upward  of  75  per 
cent,  of  the  children  do  not  attend  school,  yet  one- 
half  of  these  are  growing  up  to  wield  the  ballot.  ]n 
six  of  the  States  the  majority  of  the  voters  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  six  electoral  votes  of  Alabama 
have  as  much  voice  as  the  six  electoral  votes  of  an 
intelligent  Northern  State.  The  six  votes  of  ignorant 
North  Carolina  have  as  much  voice  in  Congress  as 
the  six  votes  of  any  other  State,  Can  we  say  to  the 
South  that  if  they  do  not  want  schools,  and  enterprise, 
and  thrift,  and  wealth,  they  can  go  without?  The 
condition  of  those  States  affects  the  whole  Union,  our 
laws,  our  tariffs,  our  happiness,  our  safety.  The 
speaker  favored  universal  suffrage.  A  liberty  depend- 
ent upon  manhood  was  the  safest.  But  ignorance 
was,  nevertheless,  a  dangerous  thing.  The  blind  Sam- 
son of  to-day  is  the  ignorant  negro  with  the  ballot  in 
his  hand.  The  wielding  of  ignorant  suffrage  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  peace  of  the  State.  We  do  not  put  matches 
in  the  hands  of  children  to  play  with  near  haymows. 
The  man  who  wields  the  ballot  should  have  educa- 
tion to  properly  wield  that  ballot.  The  voter  should 
be  educated,  whether  he  be  black  or  white. 


The  London  Educational  Times  regrets 
that  the  losses  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  country  by  the  late  elections  are  greater 
than  the  gains.  It  laments  the  loss  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  all  staunch  friends  of  edu- 
cation. To  counterbalance  this  loss,  how- 
ever, Sir  Charles  Reed,  President  of  the 
London  School  Board,  has  been  returned  for 
St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  and  Hon,  Lyulph  Stanley 
for  Oldham.     The  Times  adds  : 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  programme  of  the  Lib- 
erals, which  is  sufficiently  vague  as  yet,  may  include 
something  practical  in  the  interests  of  education.  We 
are  a  patient  class ;  we  have  only  just  found  out  that 
we  want  things  done  for  us;  we  have  only  just  begun 
the  well-known  methods  of  conferences,  meetings, 
papers,  petitions,  and  the  other  time-honored  machin- 
ery of  agitation.  We  do  not  threaten  to  strike,  if 
our  demands  are  not  immediately  granted ;  but  we 
have  begun  to  work  in  our  quiet  way ;  we  have  se- 
cured the  attention  of  a  good  many  Members  of  Par- 
liament; and,  if  we  see  wiih  sorrow  some  of  our 
friends  turned  out,  we  shall  not  lose  heart,  but  shall 
go  on  to  interest  others,  until  we  are  strong  enough  to 
carry  those  peaceful  points  which  are  not  already 
granted  solely  because  they  are  not  yet  understood. 


We  have  received,  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  programmes  of  the 
International  Educational  Congress  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  August  22- 
29.  The  object  of  the  Congress  is  stated  to 
be  '*  to  explain  and  popularize  the  social  and 
educational  questions  relating  to  all  grades  of 
instruction."  The  Congress  pursues  this  aim 
by  means  of  discussions  and  the  publication 
of  its  transactions.  It  acts  as  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  to  which  any  facts  and  ideas  may 


first  be  presented  and  afterwards  criticised. 
The  Congress  seeks  the  truth,  it  does  not  im- 
pose it.  It  discusses  and  explains,  it  does  not 
command 

The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  si\  sec- 
tions as  follows : 

1.  CrAches,  kindergarten,  infant  schools,  primary 
instruction. 

2.  Secondary  instruction. 

3.  Superior  instruction. 

4.  Instruction  in  specialsubjects,  professional,  tech- 
nical, agricultural,  and  commercial. 

5.  Popular  instruction:  lecture  courses,  conven- 
tions, libraries,  museums,  and  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge. 

6.  School  hygiene. 

Speakers  can  use  any  tongue  they  prefer, 
and  the  substance  of  all  addresses  in  other 
than  the  French  language  will  be  translated. 
Any  individual,  corporation,  or  body,  can 
become  a  member  and  secure  the  published 
proceedings  for  20  francs.  General  and  spe- 
cial meetings  are  provided  for  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  own  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation. 

The  questions  proposed  for  discussion  are 
very  significant,  as  showing  the  condition  of 
education  in  Europe,  and  the  drift  of  educa- 
tional thought.  Out  of  the  large  number  con- 
tained in  the  programme  we  select  a  few  as 

specimens. 

1.  What  purpose  ought  the  legislature  to  have  in 
view  in  elaborating  a  course  of  primary  instruction  ? 

2.  What  is  the  duly  of  the  primary  school  as  re- 
gards the  political  education  of  the  people  ? 

3.  How  ought  school  museums  to  be  organized? 

4.  Does  the  instruction  of  girls  require  a  special 
regime  and  a  special  programme  ? 

5.  What  ought  the  course  of  study  in  a  Normal 
School  to  be  ? 

6.  How  many  hours  a  day  should  children  be  in 
school  ? 

7.  How  should  school  excursions  be  arranged  ? 

8.  What  is  the  best  organization  for  industrial 
schools  ? 

9.  What  is  the  best  system  of  organizing  working- 
men's  societies  ? 

10.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  languages, 
ancient  and  modern  ? 

11.  Should  the  granting  of  academic  degrees  b« 
regulated  by  law  ? 

ESTHETICS  IN  OUR  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  article  recently  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Dispatch^  York,  Pa. 
It  opens  up  a  very  interesting  subject.  The 
primary  schools  in  some  of  our  cities  and 
towns  are  greatly  neglected  in  all  that  relates 
to  good  taste.  The  buildings  and  furniture 
are  uninviting,  there  is  nothing  cheerful  or 
attractive  about  the  grounds,  not  a  beautiful 
object,   a  flower  or  a  picture  adorns    the 
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school-room,  the  children's  dress  and  man- 
ners show  that  whatever  the  teacher  may 
have  done  for  them,  these  have  been  over- 
looked. We  are  glad  that  York,  under  the 
lead -of  her  wide-awake  Superintendent,  is 
coming  to  the  front  in  the  matter  of  esthe- 
tic culture  in  her  schools,  as  well  as  many 
other  progressive  measures. 

The  subject  of  esihetics  is  one  which  has  received 
the  attention  of  profound  thinkers  of  all  ages,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  esthetics  in  the  school  room  are 
considered  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
finer  faculties  of  the  mind  and  soul.  •  Our  primary 
teachers,  however,  have  had  their  whole  theory 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  this  fact,  by  the  normal 
lectures  delivered  weekly  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Shelley,  Borough  Superintendent. 
The  results  are  widely  visible.  Comfort  always  pre- 
supposes the  beauiifui  in  ihe  school- room,  and  as  the 
rooms  are  generally  large  and  bright,  ventilation  and 
heat  are  careiuUy  regulated,  and  the  sunshine  is 
always  welcomed  with  wide,  clear  windows,  so  that 
our  boys  and  girls  may  grow.sCTong  and  vigorous  in 
God*s  pure  air  and  sky- light. 

Order  and  cleanliness  are  essentially  esthetic,  and 
are  persistently  enforced.  The  smallest  children 
have  quickly  learn^  that  fresh,  clean  hands  and 
faces  and  well-combed  hair  are  sure  to  win  the 
teacher's  smile  of  appi  oval,  and  with  this  idea  farther 
impressed,  we  find  them  carefully  anxious  to  keep 
their  desks  unmarred  and  in  order,  and  the  floor  as 
dean  as  possible.  During  the  muddy  months  of  the 
past  winter,  we  have  known  the  boys  vie  with  each 
other,  as  to  which  shall  wear  the  cleanest  shoes  in  the 
school  room  ;  and  it  was  really  quite  enjoyable  to^see 
the  sturdy  little  fellows  scraping  the  mud  so  vigor- 
ously from  their  shoes  before  entering  the  room. 


EDUCATION  ABROAD. 


NETHERLANDS. 

THE  association  for  the  promotion  of  un- 
sectarian  education  counts  at  present 
413  local  committees.  The  collections  last 
year  in  aid  of  existing  schools  amounted  to 
40,371  fiorinSy  about  ^20,000. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
has  decreed  that  no  university  under  his  juris- 
diction shall  henceforth  admit  a  student  who 
is  married,  and  that  students  who  get  married 
after  matriculation  shall  be  expelled. 

BELGIUM. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Year  Book  the 
number  of  teachers  has  increased  by  4472 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  ex- 
penses for  elementary  education  during  the 
same  period  have  increased  638  per  cent.  In 
1S47,  16,000  recruits  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  in  1870  there  were  only  9,460. 
The  number  of  recruits  who  could  read  and 


write  in  1847  was  only  12,297;  in  1879  ^^^ 
number  was  22,271. 

CO-EDUCATION   IN   ITALY. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  informed  that 
"  the  comprehensive  scheme  announced  last 
year  in  Italy  by  De  Sanctis,  of  founding 
schools  for  girls  of  the  same  order  as  the  Ly- 
ceum for  boys,  giving,  in  short,  parallel  sys- 
tems of  higher  education  for  both  sexes,  has 
fallen  to  the  ground  for  the  present,  owing 
partly  to  want  of  funds  in  the  impoverished 
condition  of  many  of  the  municipalities,  and 
still  more  from  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
scholars.  It  is  probable  that  the  project  was 
premature,  the  ordinary  school  education  not 
being  as  yet  sufficiently  spread  to  create  the 
want,  or  indeed  the  capacity,  for  more  ad- 
vanced study.  With  a  few,  however,  these 
exist,  and  their  case  has  been  met  with  char- 
acteristic  Italian  simplicity  by  admitting  a 
few  girls  here  and  there  to  the  Lyceum 
classes  with  the  boys,  where  they  are  study- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  with  great  success,  and 
earning  distinction  in  their  classes.  Thus, 
in  a  country  which  would  seem  utterly  unpre- 
pared for  the  bold  experiment  of  mixed  edu- 
cation at  the  ages  of  13  to  15,  where  public 
opinion,  if  consulted,  would  most  likely  have 
pronounced  decidedly,  if  not  violently, 
against  it,  the  experiment  has  been  quietly 
tried,  and  has  succeeded.  In  some  cases  two 
girls  only  have  joined  the  classes,  in  others 
three  or  four,  and  their  presence  has  created 
no  more  disturbance  there  than  that  of  the 
young  women,  who  also,  in  very  small  num- 
bers, have  attended  the  university  classes  in 
Rome  and  Bologna.'* 

GERMAN   UNIVERSITIES. 

Statistics  of  German  universities  in  sum- 
mer of  1880,  showing  the  number  in  faculty 
and  attendance : 

No.  of  No,  of 
Universities,                              Professors,  Students, 

Berlin 219  5,201 

Bonn 117  987 

Breslau 108  1,324 

Eriangen 63  481 

Freiburg 56  459 

Giessen 58  361 

Gottingen 116  974 

Greifswald 62  536 

Halle 102  I1I30 

Heidelberg 107  532 

Jena. 77  481 

Kid 64  347 

Konigsbcrg 85  '745 

Leipsic 206  3>345 

Marburg 71  568 

Munich.. 132  1,840 

Munster  (academy) 32  253 

Rostock 41  198 
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Strasburg 86  814 

Tubingen 83  1,094 

Wurzburg 76  907 

The  following  are  the  statUtics  of  Uiiiversities    out- 
side of  Germany : 

SWITZERLAND. 

A'b.  of  No.  of 

Universities,                              Professors,  Students, 

Basle 71  302 

Berne 89  429 

Zurich 85  372 

RUSSIA. 

Dorpat    /     79  1,069 

AUSTRO- HUNGARY. 

Czernowitz 38  259 

Grap 75  819 

Innspruck 73  607 

Prague 143  If707 

Vienna 258  3,885 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  COLORED  PEO- 
PLE OF  THE  SOUTH. 


THE  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund,  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, passed  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  that  this  Board 
should  present  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  that 
it  may  grant  such  aid  as  may  be  required  to  secure  to 
the  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States  the 
education  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  memorial  referred  to  in  the  resolution 
has  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  is  printed 
in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  an  able  argument, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  resist 
the  appeal  made  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
people.  The  memorial  sets  out  by  showing 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
held  that  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  is  necessary  to  preserve 
free  institutions.  The  opinion  of  all  is  ex- 
pressed by  Jefferson  in  this  sentence :  "  If  a 
nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  it  ex- 
pects what  never  will  be."  It  follows  that 
some  means  must  be  found  for  educating  the 
five  millions  of  colored  people  recently 
emancipated  and  endowed  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  danger 
that  threatens  the  nation  from  the  vast  in- 
crease of  ignorant  voters  is  thus  pointed  out 
in  the  memorial : 

**  We  are  thus  compelled  to  face  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  a  million  of  voters,  scat- 
tered over  half  the  Union,  from  illiteracy  are 
notoriously  incompetent  to  the  intelligent 
discharge  of  the  public  duties  intrusted  to 
them.  This  large  class  of  uneducated  voters, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  merely  citi- 
zens and  voters  of  the  States  in  which  they 


respectively  reside ;  they  are  also  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  power  which  they 
wield  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  is 
not  merely  local ;  it  is  co-extensive  with  the 
Union.  Their  votes  may  decide  the  issues  of 
peace  or  war ;  they  may  control  presidential 
elections,  and  give  shape  to  the  policy  of  the 
nation  ;  they  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  of  the  State  Legislatures  which  choose 
Senators  of  the  United  States;  they  elect 
governors  and  legislators  of  their  respective 
States,  and  in  many  States,  judges,  clerks, 
sheriffs,  supervisors,  magistrates,  and  almost 
every  officer  intrusted  with  administration  of 
public  affairs  ;  they  are  themselves  eligible  to 
all  positions  of  honor,  trust,  and  emolument, 
and  legally  competent  to  act  as  judges  or  to 
sit  as  jurors  in  casesinvolving  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property." 

The  Memorialists,  while  holding  that  eciu- 
cation  is  the  best  remedy  that  can  be 
applied  to  protect  the  nation  against  the 
evils  of  ignorance  that  threaten  its  welfare, 
do  not  ask  that  the  general  government  shall 
assume  any  control  over  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  States ;  they  simply  ask  aid  to 
help  the  States  perform  it.  The  States  of  the 
South,  it  is  held,  are  very  poor,  and  their  in- 
dustries sadly  crippled.  Their  loss  during 
the  decade  commencing  in  i860  was  nearly 
J 2, 000, 000, 000.  They  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish free  schools,  but  in  addition  to  the  white 
children  to  be  educated,  they  have  the  col- 
ored children  to  provide  for,  and  the  burden 
is  greater  than  they  can  bear.  The  Memori- 
alists petition  Congress  for  the  needed  assist- 
ance, and  suggest  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  might  properly  be  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR 
GIRLS  IN  PARIS. 


FRANCE  was  the  first  country  in  which 
any  organized  training  was  given  10 
girls.  The  industrial  census  in  1860  showed 
that  in  Paris  alone  there  were  367  work- 
women to  every  1,000  workmen,  women 
being  employed,  however,  in  the  lower  and 
least  paid  strata  of  industry.  In  1862  a  so- 
ciety "pour  r instruction  professionelle  des 
femmes"  was  formed  by  Mme.  Lemonnier, 
who  opened  a  small  school  with  only  five 
pupils.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  this 
number  had  increased  to  forty,  and  became 
self-supporting  ;  and  there  are  now  two  hun- 
dred scholars  in  the  parent  institution,  and 
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four  branches  have  been  established,  teach- ! 
ing  yearly  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
pupils.  The  girls  must  be  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  pay  from  eight  to  twelve  francs 
a  montli  school  fees.  They  receive  a  good 
general  education,  and  special  classes  in 
wood  engraving  ;  painting  on  porcelain  and 
ivory,  fans  and  blinds;  a  commercial  course, 
fitting  them  to  be  clerks  and  bookkeepers. 
Drawing  and  industrial  design,  needlework 
and  dressmaking,  the  manufacture  of  jewelry 
and  of  articles  de  Paris,  are  likewise  taught. 
The  pupils  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
situations  after  leaving  the  schools.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  similar  schools  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  Seven 
new  schools  of  design  have  just  been  opened 
for  girls  by  the  Paris  municipality.  A  school 
for  silk  weaving  belongs  to  M.  Haraelin  in 
Paris,  with  branches  at  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne. 
The  Atelier  Theoretique  et  Pratique  de 
Typographic  in  Paris  is  said  to  turn  out 
yearly  several  hundred  women  printers;  gold- 
smiths and  jewelers,  watchmakers  and  work- 
ers in  metals,  have  established  schools  for 
young  women.  The  Gobelins  manufactory 
educates  the  girls  who  are  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  tapestry,  and  the  china 
manufactory  at  Sevres  also  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  girl  pupils.  There  is  a  school  for 
cookery  at  Vitzy-sur-Seine,  which  turns  out 
excellent  cooks ;  and  at  Nantes  the  munici- 
pality established  some  years  ago  an  art  and 
industrial  school  for  young  women.  Private 
industrial  schools  are  equally  numerous  in 
the  French  capital;  among  them  we  may 
mention  the  '*  Ecole  Professionelle  Pratique,"  ' 
started  by  some  ladies  in  187 t,  and  the 
school  founded  by  Mme.  de  Montizor  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Seine,  where  girls  receive  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  painting  on  wood,  pot- 
tery, glass  and  china,  in  wood  and  copper 
engraving,  modeling  and  designing  for  lace, 
fans,  jewels,  stuffs,  wall  papers,  etc. 


NEED  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  a  strong  editorial 
calls  attention  to  the  need  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  fact  is  mentioned  that  all  civilized 
nations,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
have  established  at  the  public  expense  col- 
leges and  universities,  or  institutions  equiva- 
lent to  them.  In  a  monarchy  or  an  oligarchy, 
the  liberal  education  of  the  few,  the  ruling 
class,  is  a  necessity.  In  Europe,  even  at  the 
present  time,  the  provision  made  for  higher 
education  is  that  of  which  they  have   most 


reason  to  be  proud.  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
England,  make  most  generous  expenditures 
to  support  their  secondary  and  superior 
schools.  Their  theory  still  is  that  there  must 
exist  in  a  nation  a  highly  educated  class  to 
rule,  and  a  larger  class  with  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  their  sphere  in  life,  to 
farm  the  land,  to  work  in  the  shops,  to  fight 
in  the  ranks  of  the  armies.  Like  a  mon- 
archy, a  republic  needs  higher  education  to 
prepare  a  class  of  citizens  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  State ;  but  unlike  a  monarchy, 
a  republic  must  have  universal  education,  in 
order  that  all,  the  poor  and  low,  as  well  as 
the  rich  and  high,  may  be  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  have  a  fair  chance 
to  rise  to  whatever  place  in  the  social  and 
political  scale  God  gave  them  talents  to 
occupy. 

The  following  are  the  most  pointed  para- 
graphs of  the  article  alluded  to  : 

There  is  a  refining  element  at  work  in  all  the 
grades.  We  find  our  children  (rough  and  boisterous 
by  nature  or  lack  of  training)  learning  to  close  the 
doors  quietly,  to  walk  lightly  across  I  he  floor,  to  stand 
and  sit  erect,  to  handle  books  and  slates  with  the 
least  confusion,  and  best  of  all,  to  speak  and  act 
politely.  A  little  boy  with  ragged  shoes  and  shabby 
clothes,  in  passing  his  teacher  on  the  street,  raises  his 
hat  to  her,  but  the  lookers-on  never  notice  the  worn- 
out  clothes  in  judging  the  little  gentleman. 

Esthetics,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  considers  only 
the  beautiful  that  affects  the  eye  and  ear ;  but  this  is 
no  more  neglected  than  the  minor  details,  though  the 
minor  details  are  really  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
our  schools  are  almost  entirely  disciplined  and  gov- 
erned by  appeals  to  ihe  good  and  true  in  the  child's 
nature.  It  is  very  hard  to  teach  little  children  to 
modulate  their  voices,  and  the  teachers  are  continually 
devising  new  ways  and  means  to  cultivate  clear, 
pleasant  and  distinct  utterance;  the  result  is  a  gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  vocal  exercises  of  all  our 
schools — the  low  voiced,  timid  children  are  taught  to 
speak  distinctly,  and  the  loud,  shrill  voices  are  soft- 
ened and  modulated.  The  concert  exercises  occa- 
sionally employed,  serve  to  harmonize  the  voices,  the 
word  drills  cultivate  distinct  utterance,  and  the 
scale  drills  serve  to  develop  true,  musical  tones,  so 
that  when  the  children  sing,  there  is  a  sweetness  and 
unity  greatly  to  be  desired. 

As  to  training  the  eyes,  any  number  of  beautiful 
objects  are  brought  to  decorate  the  rooms,  suggestive 
pictures  on  the  walls  give  the  foundation  for  number- 
less bright  stories  for  the  imaginative  little  ones; 
flowers  in  the  sunny  windows,  vines  trailing  from 
hidden  bottles,  and  the  children's  own  work  on  the 
blackboard — all  these  we  find  in  our  school  rooms,  as 
studies  for  the  bright  eyes  and  active  minds,  by  which 
the  hearts  of  our  children  may  be  brought  to  love  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  to  reverence  nature's  God,  who 
has  implanted  in  every  heart  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
as  one  of  the  guides  to  a  higher  life. 

It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  State  that  its 
professional  classes  should  not  be  of  that  narrow,  un- 
trained sort,  which  is  always  found  when  uneducated 
youth  rush  upon  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Law, 
Medicine,  Divinity,  and  Instruction.     There  is  no 
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greater  blessing  to  a  country  than  a  class  of  superior 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  teachers,  and  journalists  ; 
and  no  greater  blight  upon  public  advancement  than 
pretentious,  ignorant  bunglers  in  these  posts  of  honor. 
To  insure  this,  every  Christian  State  has  thought  it 
wise  to  offer  its  aid — if  not  for  the  means  of  profes- 
sional training,  at  least  for  that  general  superior  cul- 
ture of  the  whole  man  which  makes  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  those  who  assume  the  honors  and  duties 
of  professional  life. 

A  republic,  especially,  needs  a  strong  and  numer- 
ous body  of  well-informed  and  reliable  men  and 
women,  who  shall  stand  in  all  social  and  public  affairs 
between  the  great  multitudes  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
few  ambitious,  powerful  and  magnetic  men  who  al- 
ways seek  to  rule  the  Commonwealth.  A  State  with- 
out such  a  class  speedily  comes  to  an  end  of  republi- 
canism, and  closes  up  into  a  despotism.  Now,  this 
middle  class,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  a  free  State, 
can  only  be  developed  from  the  masses ;  and  only 
where  there  is  a  public  provision  for  the  superior  edu- 
cation of  all  who  have  the  pith  and  persistence  to 
take  it,  has  it  ever  been  found.  Why  cannot  New 
England  be  dominated,  like  Ireland  or  Spain,  by  a 
succession  of  brilliant  demagogues,  each  good  for-  a 
revolution  ?  Because  New  England,  in  a  larger  de- 
gree than  any  other  group  of  States,  has  made  that 
public  provision  for  the  training  of  the  superior  mid- 
dle class  of  society,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
in  a  republic. 

And  even  greater  is  the  need,  in  a  republican  State 
that  there  should  be  a  numerous  body  of  well  edu- 
cated and  well-trained  women.  It  is  the  common- 
place of  every  debating  society,  that  the  mothers  rule 
the  nation.  The  mother  who  gives  birth  to,  cherishes 
and  rears  the  boy,  teaches  him  to  talk,  to  use  his 
faculties,  to  think,  worship,  act  in  practical  affairs, 
and,  generally,  is  nearest  him  till  he  is  ten  years  old, 
is  a  power  in  the  State  that  no  other  person  can 
possibly  become.  Now,  everybody  knows  that  a 
nation  full  of  ignorant,  vulgar,  untrained  women, 
must  remain  a  nation  of  subjects  to  some  imperial  or 
ecclesiastical  power.  And  everybody  may  know, 
who  will  study  history  with  open  eyes,  that  a  nation 
whose  women  are  educated  by  an  infallible  priest- 
hood becomes  a  nation  rent  with  the  desperate  strug- 
gle  between  free  thought  and  a  church  that  never 
changes  in  its  attitude  to  mankind.  The  most  pow- 
erful, though  perhaps  the  least  noticeable  result  of 
our  American  system  of  free  secondary  education,  is 
the  constant  elevation  from  the  masses  of  a  growing 
class  of  well-trained,  thoughtful,  patriotic  Christian 
women,  who  prevent  more  evil  in  the  republic  than 
all  the  statesmen,  and  set  in  motion  so  many  of  the 
ideas  and  ideals  that  shape  the  policy  of  Senates  and 
Presidents. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


QUESTIONS  AT  ftHLLERSVILLE. 


THE  series  of  Normal  school  examinations 
which  commenced  at  Kutztown,  May  31, 
closed  at  Millersville,  July  8.  The  State 
Superintenent  and  Deputy  Superintendent 
Houck  attended  all  of  them,  this  duty  requir- 
ing their  whole -time  for  six  weeks.  The 
work  was  very  severe  and  wearing. 


The  number  of  students  who  passed  the 
examinations  at  the  several  schools  was  265, 
as  follows:  Kutztown,  21;  Edinboro,  23; 
Mansfield,  30;  West  Chester,  i^\  Blooms - 
burg,  33;  Lock  Haven,  44;  Shippensburg, 
19;  California,  26;  Indiana,  18,  and  Millers- 
ville, 37.  They  constitute  as  a  whole  a  fine 
body  of  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen.  A 
few  of  those  presented  at  some  of  the  schools 
were  unable  to  reach  the  standard  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  were  conse- 
qently  rejected,  and  there  was  a  tail  end  to 
nearly  all  the  classes,  that  barely  escaped 
being  cut  off.  The  **  weak  ones,"  however, 
were  fewer  in  number  than  at  any  previous 
examination,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  determin- 
ation of  the  faculties  of  the  several  schools  to 
have  none  at  all  next  year. 

In  order  that  all  interested  may  see  the 
character  of  the  examination  which  must  be 
passed  in  order  to  graduate  at  one  of  our 
Normal  schools  in  the  lowest,  or  elementary 
course^  we  present  below  the  questions  asked 
at  Millersville.  They  are  about  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  questions  used  at  the  other  schools. 
The  list  was  prepared  with  no  expectation  of 
publication,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Lancaster  papers.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  at  Millersville  were  Su- 
perintendent Wickersham,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent Henry  Houck,  Professor  W.  H. 
Shelley,  Borough  Superintendent  of  York  ; 
Professor  B.  G.  Ames,  Borough  Superintend- 
ent of  Columbia;  Professor  D.  J.  Waller, 
Principal" of  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen,  as  will  be  seen,  did 
a  share  of  the  work.  The  examination  was 
mainly  written,  but  in  some  cases  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  an  oral  examination. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY— DR.   WICKERSHAM. 

1.  Prove  that  the  consciousness  is  not  a  distinct 
faculty. 

2.  Give  what  you  consider  the  most  plausible 
theory  of  perception. 

3.  To  what  limitations  is  all  knowledge  derived 
from  the  senses  subject  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  necessary  and 
a  contingent  truth  ? 

5.  Run  the  line  between  the  brute  and  the  human 
intellect,  showing  wherein  they  differ. 

6.  Analyze  the  Conscience^  showing  in  what  respect 
it  belongs  to  the  Intellect ^  and  in  what  respect  to  the 
Sensibilities. 

7.  Account  for  the  idea  of  cause. 

METHODS   OF   INSTRUCTION — DR.   WICKERSHAM. 

1.  On  what  grounds  may  it  be  claimed  that  educa- 
tion is  a  science  ?  • 

2.  Prove  that  the  mind  has  two  sources  of  knowl- 
edge and  define  the  products. 

3.  What  can  education  do  for  a  human  being,  and 
what  can  it  not  do  ? 

4.  In  teaching  a  branch  of  learning,  of  what  ad- 
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▼antage  is  it  to  know  how  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
it  was  acquired  ? 

5.  Name  the  order  in  which  an  empirical  science 
should  be  taught  from  the  first  steps  to  the  last. 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  proper  to  begin 
teaching  a  branch  of  instruction  with  general  defini- 
tions ? 

7.  Indicate  a  series  of  lessons  in  teaching  language, 
including  speaking,  reading,  composing,  gram- 
mar, etc. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY — DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

1.  What  should  be  taught  in  a  primary  school,  and 
why? 

2.  Is  it  just  to  compel  a  citizen  who  has  no  chil- 
dren to  pay  taxes  to  support  schools ;  and  if  so,  on 
what  grounds  ? 

3.  Give  a  list  of  proper  incentives  to  study. 

4.  How  may  the  vanous  methods  of  learning  from 
nature  differ  from  the  method  of  learning  from  text- 
books? 

5.  Give  an  example  of  the  Socratic  method  of  im- 
parting instruction. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  proving  knowl- 
edge and  testing  knowledge  ? 

7.  What  principle  should  govern  the  administra- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  school  ? 

NATURAL  SCTENCES — PROF.   AMES. 

1.  Physiology;  i.  What  are  the  four  principal  ele- 
ments of  organized  bodies  ? 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  joints. 

3.  Name  the  divisions  and  valyes  of  the  heart,  and 
give  the  special  use  of  each  of  the  valves. 

4.  Name  the  fluids  of  digestion,  and  the  organ  or 
organs  by  which  each  fluid  is  secreted. 

5.  What  important  operations  are  performed  in  the 
capillaries  ?  What  relation  do  the  capillaries  bear  to 
the  arteries  and  veins  ? 

6.  What  difference  in  the  functions  of  the  lympha- 
tics and  the  lacteals  ? 

7.  Name  the  respiratory  organs,  and  describe  the 
lungs. 

8.  What  distinction  in  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum and  the  cerebellum  ? 

9.  In  how  many  minutes  will  50  pupils  vitiate  the 
air  in  an  unventilated  room  25  feet  square  and  12  feet 
high? 

ic.  What  is  the  composition  of  pure  air? 

II.  Natural  Philosophy:  i.  What  forces  act 
between  molecules. 

2.  'What  space  will  a  body,  falling  freely,  pass, 
through  in  the  tenth  second? 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  forces  which  produce 
circular  motion. 

4.  Give  the  law  of  equilibrium  for  the  power  and 
weight  in  each  of  the  following  machines :  The  lever, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the 
screw. 

5.  What  are  artesian  wells,  and  upon  what  princi- 
ple do  their  phenomena  depend? 

6.  Give  the  velocity  of  light  and  of  sound. 

7.  What  is  reflected  light,  and  what  is  the  law  of 
reflection  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  refraction  of  light  ?  Give 
the  law  of  refraction. 

9.  To  what  extent  will  water  expand  in  passing 
from  its  greatest  density  to  steam  ? 

10.  What  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens  ? 

III.  Botany,  i.  Define  /Aj»/,  and  tell  the  differ. 


ence  between  a  plant  and  an  animal  or  a  mineral,  and 
tell  how  a  plant  is  affected  by  cultivation. 

2.  DeBne  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom —  the  Phaenogamia  and  the  Cryptogamia  ; 
and  tell  how  they  are  distinguished. 

3.  Define  root^  and  tell  its  office  to  the  plant.  De- 
scribe the  different  forms. 

4.  Define  siem^  and  tell  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
root. 

5.  Define  digestion  in  plants,  where  and  how  is  it 
performed  ? 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC — PROF.  SHELLEY. 

1 .  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  ?     Illustrate  the  system  briefly. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  stocks. 

3.  Explain  partnership  with  time. 

4.  Explain  compound  proportion. 

5.  Explain  division  of  decimals. 

6.  Explain  partial  payments. 

7.  Bought  75  yards  of  cloth  at  ten  per  cent,  less 
than  first  cost,  and  sold  them  at  ten  per  cent,  more 
than  first  cost ;  gained  ^^25.  What  was  the  first  cost 
per  yard  ? 

8.  What  will  be  the  face  of  a  30-day  draft  pur- 
chased for  $1,500,  if  the  rate  of  exchange  be  ^  per 
cent,  premium,  and  the  rate  of  discount  be  6  per 
cent? 

9.  A  and  B  alone  can  do  apiece  of  work  in  15  and 
18  days  respectively.  They  work  together  for  three 
days,  when  B  leaves;  but  A  continues,  and  after 
three  days  is  joined  by  C.  They  finish  the  remainder 
in  four  days.  In  what  time  could  C  do  the  whole 
work? 

ALGEBRA — PROF.  SHELLEY. 

1.  Resolve   the   following  into  prime   factors: 
(a2»_^a»).  (a*— I);  (<,«— i2a»— 13);  (jc*— 2jr*— 24. 

1-4- jf 

2.  Given  b ' — =:0,  to  find  x. 

I— jp       ' 

3.  Given  ^^=^  to  find  ^. 

4.  Given  *y \x-Yi — >/z  =V^I2,  to  find  x, 

5.  From  Zy>/^-\ 4^\/>  take  v/ar/+4rV. 

6-  {  "^'il^if =^   } '°  find  '  ^^y- 

7.  Find  four  geometrical  means  between  2  and 
486. 

8.  Sold  a  watch  for  JS171,  and  the  per  cent,  gained 
was  equal  to  the  number  of  dollars  the  watch  cost. 
What  was  the  cost  ? 

9.  A  square  tract  of  land  contains  ^  as  many 
acres  as  there  are  rods  in  the  fence  enclosing  it.  What 
is  the  length  of  the  fence  ? 


10 
rem. 


.  Develop   («*— ^i)«  by   the   Binomial    Theo- 


11.  Extract   the   square  root   of   the    following: 

1 2.  ^^■y-f5+\/i4^=\/iT8,  to  find  x. 

13.  \/2i — 12^3  J  find  the  square  root. 

GEOMETRY — PROF.   SHELLEY. 

1 .  Prove  the  area  of  the  trapezoid. 

2.  Prove  the  sum  of  three  angles  of  any  triangle 
equals  —  what  ? 
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3.  Prove  the  value  of  each  interior  angle  of  a  regu- 
lar decagon. 

4.  Prove  the  value  of  /y. 

5.  If  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d,  prove  that  (a-|-h)  :  (a-b)  :  : 
(c-f  d) :  (c-d). 

6.  Show  how  to  find  the  centre  of  any  circle. 

7.  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombus  bisect 
each  other  at  right  angles. 

8.  How  do  you  bisect  a  given  angle  ? 

9.  Prove  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse 
equals  —  what  ? 

10.  D^^Tit  sitnilaririangUs,  rhomboid ;  and  prove 
the  area  of  a  circle  equal  to  the  value  of  Pi  into  the 
square  of  the  radius. 

ORTHOGRAPHY — PROF.  WALLER. 

Eyeing,  defensible,  exhilaration,  opacity,  Britannia* 
hating,  existence,  interchangeable,  inconsistency,  cor- 
relate, inferring,  indispensable,  dissertation,  preceding, 
analogous,  ingenious,  procedure,  equivalence,  squir- 
rel, niece,  Philip,  opportunity,  mackerel,  sapphire, 
sei^e,  siege,  flippancy,  propagate,  Caribbean,  hypocri- 
sy, imagine,  eel,  fain. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR — PROF.  WALLER. 

1.  Define  a  sentence,  a  clause,  a  phrase,  a  word,  a 
letter,  a  punctuation  mark,  parsing,  analysis,  "  Lan- 
guage Lessons  "  and  grammar. 

2.  Write  the  following  correctly,  with  special  re- 
gard to  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks  and  the 
reason  for  them,  and  the  equivalents  of  abbreviations ; 

a  page  of  gibbons  decline  and  fall  of  the  roman 
empire  was  read  by  superintendent  baer  to  hon  J  P 
Wickersham  11  d  when  they  were  in  paris. 

3.  Give  the  plural  of  lady,  valley,  mouthful^  antithe- 
sis, genus.  Compare  last,  badly,  wisely,  polite,  next. 
Give  i\iQ  principal  parts  of  drink,  flow,  fly,  sit,  set. 

4.  Write  a  compound  sentence ;  change  it  to  a  com- 
plex ;  and  again  so  as  to  contain  a  participial  phrase. 

5.  Analyze  the  following,  and  parse  the  italicized 

words: 

"  Cyriack^  this  thre«  ye^n^  day  these  eyes,  though  clear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

^rr^  of  light,  their  seeing  kaveforj^ot  ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  wfrnan,"** 

RHETORIC — PROF.  WALLER. 

1 .  Wherein  does  rhetoric  differ  from  grammar  ? 

2.  What  do  you  include  under  the  term  invention  f 

3.  What  are  the  essential  qualities  of  style  ? 

4.  Write  half  a  page  upon  "  Franklin,**  using  the 
figures  hyperbole,  metaphor,  simile  and  metonymy. 

5.  How  can  energy  be  secured  ? 

6.  Name  four  kinds  of  poetry,  and  show  how  it 
differs  from  prose. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE — PROFESSOR  WALLER. 

1.  About  how  old  is  English  Literature  said  to  be? 

2.  Name  three  writers  between  Chaucer  and  Eliza- 
beth. 

3.  To  what  characteristics  and  works  does  Milton 
owe  his  prominence  ? 

4.  Who  wrote  :  Lycidas,  Cato,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Village  Blacksmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Spectator,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Guy  Mannering, 
Tarn  CShanter,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

5.  Thomas  Gray  lived  when  and  where  ? 

(a)  Mention  five  facts  in  his  personal  character. 
{b)  Mention  four  of  his  contemporaries. 
(<■)  Name  any  of  his  writings. 
\d)  What  is  an  elegy  ? 


LATIN — PROF.  WALLER. 

1.  What  people  used  the  Latin  language?  Who 
wrote  Caesar,  and  what  is  it  about  ? 

2.  Translate — His  rebus^  adducti  et  auctoritate 
Orgetorigis permoti,  constituerunt  ea*,  quae  adprofici" 
scendun^  pertinerent,  comparare ;  sementes  quam 
maximas  facere^,  tit  in  itinera  copia  frumenti  sup- 
peteret*.  Ad  eas  res^  conficienda^  biennium  sibi  satis 
esse  duxerunt.     Parse  the  numbered  words. 

GEOGRAPHY — PROF.  HOUCK. 

1.  Describe  six  rivers  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Locate  the  following,  and  state  for  what  each  is 
noted :  Altoona,  Knoxviile,  Corry,  Crimea,  Como, 
Quito,  Rhine,  Minneapolis,  Winchester,  Leadville, 
Golden  Gate,  Thames,  Apenines,  West  Point,  Brad- 
ford, Milan,  Leipsic. 

3.  Which  State  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
United  States? 

4.  Into  what  divisions  may  the  United  States  be 
divided  with  reference  to  its  drainage  ? 

5.  How  do  the  United  States  and  China  compare 
in  size  and  population  ? 

6.  Why  are  the  Pacific  slopes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
rainless  ? 

HISTORY — PROF.  HOUCK. 

1.  Give  proofs  that  America  was  discovered  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Columbus. 

2.  Early  settlement  of  four  States — ^when,  where 
by  whom,  from  what  motives  ? 

3.  What  was  the  most  important  event  of  Jeffer- 
son's administration  ? 

4.  How  was  John  Quincy  Adams  elected  Presi- 
dent? 

5.  Discuss  these  subjects :  Tippecanoe,  Paul  Jones, 
Brownlow,  Valley  Forge,  Lyons,  Wayne,  Thomas, 
1755,  Benton,  Slidell,  Clay. 

6.  Write  one  page  on  slavery. 

CONSTITUTION — PROF.  HOUCK. 

1.  Recite  the  preamble. 

2.  What  is  a  constitution  ? 

3.  Describe  the  process  of  naturalization. 

4.  Explain  the  terms,  members  at  large,  electoral 
college. 

5.  Show  the  process  by  which  a  vetoed  bill  may  be- 
come a  law. 

6.  How  are  vacancies  filled  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  Senate  ? 

DRAWING — PROF.  HOUCK. 

1.  Name,  define,  and  draw  the  different  triangles. 

2.  What  is  an  ellipse  ?     Draw  one. 

3.  How  do  lines  vanish  when  an  object  is  situated 
cither  above  or  below  the  eye  line  ? 

4.  How  much  time  would  you  devote  to  drawing 
in  an  ungraded  school  ? 

5.  Construct  a  hexagon,  side  two  inches. 

6.  Draw  a  simple  design  in  an  equilateral  triangle, 
suitable  for  dictation  to  a  class  of  young  children. 

7.  Inscribe  a  pentagon  in  a  circle,  diameter  four 
inches. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  in  the 
branches,  the  class  spent  between  five  and 
six  hours  in  giving  a  practical  exhibition  of 
their  skill  in  practical  teaching.  The  classes 
of  the  Model  School  were  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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HISTORY  OF  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  letter  contains  some  valu- 
able facts  concerning  the  history  of 
Sunday-schools.  We  copy  it  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Telegraph  of  June  28th: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Telegraph  : 

About  twenty  years  ago  two  articles  appeared  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Review^  then  published  in  this 
city,  in  which  the  writer  proved  to  a  demonstration 
that  Sabbath-schools  existed,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
also  in  America,  long  prior  to  the  time  that  Mr. 
Raikes  commenced  operations  at  Gloucester.  In  the 
fret  Church  Magatine  for  June,  1844,  published  at 
*  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  it  is  stated  that "  Sabbath-school 
teaching  is  of  no  recent  origin  in  Scotland.  The 
system  of  Sabbath-school  teaching,  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  *  readers,'  was  devised  and  employed  by 
John  Knox  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
and  has  always  been,  to  some  extent,  practiced  in 
Scotland  ever  since.  Even  as  a  modem  system,  it 
was  not  borrowed  from  England,  (as  some  imagine), 
for  schools  were  in  existence  at  Gla^^ow  and  other 
places  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century — both  at 
an  earlier  date  and  on  a  better  plan  than  Robert 
Raikes'  experiment  at  Gloucester." 

As  early  as  the  year  1647,  the  Commissioners  of 
Universities  represented  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  that  the  overtures  of  1643 
'*  for  the  visitation  of  schools  and  the  advancement  of 
learning  were  very  much  neglected,"  whereupon  it 
was  recommended  "  to  all  universities  to  be  careful  to 
take  account  of  their  scholars  on  the  Sabbath-day  of 
the  sermons  and  of.  their  lessons  on  the  Catechism." 

In  the  year  1837,  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.  D.,  of 
Langton,  Berwickshire,  proved  very  clearly  that  a 
Sabbath-school  was  in  existence  at  Norham,  twenty- 
four  years,  at  least,  before  Mr.  Raikes  commenced 
bis  good  work  at  Gloucester. 

Sometime  dunng  the  summer  of  i860,  the  Northern 
Christian  Advocate,  published  at  Auburn,  New  York, 
said :  "  It  is  now  definitely  known  thai  a  Sabbath- 
scbool  was  originated  in  England  as  early  as  1668,  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Alleine,  author  of  the  'Alarm  to  the 
Unconverted.'"  If  this  fact  is  "  definitely  known," 
it  shows  that  a  Sabbath-school  existed  in  England  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  before  Mr.  Raikes  instituted 
one  at  Gloucester. 

Bat  it  is  claimed  that  Sabbath-schools  existed  in 
America  long  before  Raikes  thought  of  introducing 
them  in  England.  Many  years  ago  the  Sabbath- 
School  Times,  published  in  Philadelphia,  speaking  of 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  Sabbatical  instruction 
in  America,  said:  **  We  have  various  accounts.  Ellis, 
in  his  history  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  says  of  the  Church, 
'  In  1674,  6th  day,  iith  month,  is  the  first  record  of 
a  Sabbath-school.' "  Of  this  the  historian  says : 
"This  day  we  restored  a  primitive  practice  for  re- 
training up  our  youth.  The  male  and  female  meet 
in  separate  places,  and  stay  every  Sabbath  after  the 
morning  exercise,  and  the  elders  examine  their  re- 
membrance in  the  Catechism  and  whatever  else  may 
convene."  This  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 
before  Raikes'  experiment  at  Gloucester. 

Pennftylvania  claims  to  have  had  Sunday-schools 
in  operation  some  thirty  or  forty  years  before  they  were 
established  in  Gloucester,  England.  "  There  is  good 
evidence,"  says  the  author  of  the  Teacher  Taught, 
qaoting  from  the  Sabbath  jfoumal,  of  March,  1835, 


"  that  a  school  of  this  description  was  known  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania,  thirty  or  forty  years  be- 
fore Raikes  introduced  the  grand  system  in  England." 
Of  this  school,  the  Sabbath  School  Times  gave  quite 
an  extended  account  in  i860,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  said,  that  the  **  first  Sabbath-school,  of  which  we 
have  any  definite  account,  was  established  before  the 
year  1747 — between  thirty  and  forty  years  previous  to 
the  time  of  Robert  Raikes'  first  school — by  a  common 
school  teacher  named  Ludvig  Hacker,  in  Ephrata, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  We  have  an  authen- 
tic account  of  the  regular  continuance  of  the  school 
for  a  period  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  until 
the  year  1777,  or  within  four  years  of  the  time  of 
Robert  Raikes." 

There  are  many  other  interesting  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  establishment  of  schools  for  Sab- 
batical instruction  in  the  United  States,  but  I  have  not 
the  space  to  refer  to  them  now.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  religious  bodies,  as  such,  gave  no 
patronage  to  Sabbath -schools  in  the  United  States 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  this 
matter  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  took  the  lead.  In  the 
"  Teacher  Taught"  it  is  stated  that  "  it  was  not  until 
1809  that  churches,  or  public  bodies,  began  to  insti- 
tute or  patronize  Sabbath  schools  in  Uiis  country. 
The^rj/  school  on  this  plan  was  probably  one  organ- 
ized, August  22,  1809,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
which  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
September,  in  the  jury  room  of  the  Court  House.  It 
was  regularly  organized  under  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion, and  was  attended  by  240  children  and  adults. 
This  school  was  formed  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  organization  in  Europe,  and  coincided  in  its 
principal  features  with  the  schools  now  established." 
The  sabbath  schools  established  at  an  early  date  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  those  in  Gloucester  by  Robert 
Raikes,  did  not  have  as  much  machinery  about  them 
as  those  of  the  present  day,  and  taking  into  account 
what  Raikes  said  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Townly,  of 
Lancashire,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1783,  as  well 
as  the  reports  we  have  received  from  those  who 
labored  in  the  work  of  Sabbatical  instruction  in  this 
country  in  former  times,  it  is  questionable  whether 
Sabbath -schools  accomplish  as  much  good  now  as 
they  did  when  the  mode  of  operating  them  was  much 
more  simple  and  less  demonstrative. 
Pittsburgh,  June  28,  1880.  Educator. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


PROF.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER. 

THE  educational  ranks  of  Pennsylvania  have  lost 
a  valuable  man  in  the  withdrawal  therefrom  by 
death  of  Jacob  W.  Shoemaker,  founder  and,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  president  of  the  National  School  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  in 
Atchison,  Kansas,  on  Saturday,  May  15,  1880. 

Prof.  Shoemaker  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Jacob*s 
Creek,  three  miles  from  Mount  Pleasant,  in  West- 
moreland county.  Pa.,  April  18,  1842.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  George  Shoemaker,  was  a  farmer ;  he  was 
also  a  minister  in  the  Dunkard  Church,  so-called, 
more  commonly  known  in  the  parts  where  he  labored 
as  the  Winebrennarian  Church.  He,  however,  with 
some  others,  separated  from  the  Dunkards,  and  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  church  known  as  Breth<- 
ren  in  Christ,  in  which  he  labored  until  his  death  in 
1867,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  ordinary  education,  but  full  of  zeal  and  abun- 
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dant  in  good  works,  and  preached  not  to  empty  pews 
in  stately  church  edifices,  but  to  large  and  eager  audi- 
ences, assembled  often  in  the  spacious  barns  of  farm- 
ers. The  mother  is  still  living,  and  resides  in  Arm- 
strong county,  as  also  a  brother,  Rev.  Jc^hua  Shoe- 
maker. Another  brother  lives  in  Atchison,  Kansas. 
These  with  a  married  sister  constitute  the  surviving 
members  of  the  father's  family,  of  which  Jacob  was 
the  youngest  member. 

Jacob  W.  Shoemaker  spent  his  early  boyhood 
partly  in  labor  upon  his  father's  farm,  and  partly  in 
attendance  at  the  district  school.  Evincing  an  apti- 
tude in  the  use  of  the  pen,  his  father  paid  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  for  a  course  in  penmanship,  after  which, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  made  his  first  essay  in  teach- 
ing, giving  private  lessons  in  the  art  of  penmanship. 
Being  an  excellent  penman,  and  setting  out  in  a 
community  where  young  men  seemed  particularly  fas- 
cinated with  good  handwriting,  he  had  no  difHculty 
in  securing  pupils,  and  such  was  his  tact  in  teaching 
even  at  that  early  age,  that  he  succeeded  admirably. 

He  began  teaching  in  the  common  schools  when 
he  was  17.  In  the  spring  of  1861  we  find  him  a 
pupil  in  a  Select  School  in  West  Newton,  Westmore- 
land county,  as  also  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
186a.  During  the  winter  of  '61  and  '62,  and  the  two 
following  winters,  he  taught  the  school  at  Millgrove, 
near  West  Newton,  boarding  at  his  father's,  who  had 
moved  to  that  vicinity.  He  showed  unusual  ability 
in  the  management  of  his  school,  gained  the  highest 
approbation  and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his 
patrons,  among  whom  is  numbered  the  Hon.  A.  C. 
Hamilton,  ex-member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture. In  fact,  he  soon  took  his  place  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  teachers  of  Westmoreland.  He  con- 
tinued to  give  private  lessons  in  penmanship,  and  also 
acquired  considerable  local  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
reading  in  the  District  Institute.  Vacations  were 
often  spent  in  canvassing  for  books,  in  which  those 
who  ever  knew  him  need  not  be  told  he  was  an  adept. 
At  West  Newton,  he  was  pupil  first  of  the  Rev, 
Henry  Wallack,  and  afterwards  of  Prof.  Geo.  Richie, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  he  acted  as  assistant  for  some 
time.  In  '63  we  find  him  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
army,  having  enlisted  for  three  months,  and  taking 
part  in  the  chase  and  capture  of  Gen.  John  H.  Mor- 
gan, in  Ohio. 

In  April,  1864,  with  a  number  of  others  who  had 
been  his  fellow-students  at  West  Newton,  he  entered 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  and  was  put 
in  the  D  Division.  He  remained  at  the  Normal 
until  July  of  that  year,  when  he  again  joined  the  army 
as  a  private,  enlisting  for  a  hundred  days.  The  sol- 
dier's manner  of  living  told  upon  his  health  rather 
seriously,  but  fortunately  his  skill  in  penmanship 
secured  him  a  position  as  private  secretary  to  the 
General  commanding  his  division,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Martinsburg,  Va. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  time  of  enlistment  he  re- 
turned to  Millersville,  where  he  remained  a  student 
until  July  of  the  following  year.  He  is  remembered 
at  the  Normal  as  a  faithful,  hard-working  student,  an 
active,  energetic  member  of  the  literary  society  to 
which  he  belonged,  a  constant  attendant  upon  all 
public  devotional  exercises  of  the  school,  even  then  an 
ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  Master,  and  making 
his  voice  heard  in  prayer  and  exhortation  in  the  Sab- 
bath evening  prayer  meeting. 

In  July,  1865,  through  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Wickersham,  at  that  time  Principal  of  the  Millers- 
ville Normal  School,  he  was  employed  as  superin- 


tendent of  Freedmen's  ^hools  in  Virginia.  In  this 
ofHce  he  had  general  charge  of  the  education  of 
18,000  negroes.  He  performed  his  work  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  Bureau,  having  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  organizing  colored  schools  through- 
out the  State,  While  engaged  in  this  extremely  deli- 
cate service,  he  seems  to  have  won  the  esteem  of  the 
white  people.  He  accepted  no  escort  of  soldiers, 
carried  no  deadly  weapons.  He  mingled  among  the 
people  freely,  and  nowhere  sustained  any  injury. 
His  manner  disarmed  them.  But  a  year  of  such  labor 
made  large  inroads  upon  his  health,  so  that  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  position. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  located 
at  1223  Green  street,  and  began  work  in  a  private 
capacity  as  a  teacher  of  elocution  and  penmanship. 
In  June,  1867,  he  married  Rachel  W.  H  inkle,  who 
was  a  memt>er  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School 
in  Millersville  while  he  was  a  student  there.    The 
marriage  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  his  father's 
death,  and  he  and  his  bride  arrived  at  his  father's 
home  to  assume  the  mourner's  garb,  and  follow  with 
sorrow  the  cold  form  of  a  beloved  father  to  the  grave. 
From  this  time  forward  Prof.  Shoemaker  and  his 
wife  were  associated  in   the  work  of  instruction  in 
elocution  and  oratory.    The  work  grew  upon  them. 
Having  with  the  utmost  fortitude  pushed  themselves 
into  recognition  and  notoriety,  the  demands  upon  their 
labors  as  teachers  became  greater  every  year.     They 
gave  private  lessons  to  individuals  and  to  classes ;  they 
gave   instruction   by  lecture  and   practical   drill     in 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  theological  semina- 
ries.     Ministers  of   the    gospel,  lawyers,   teachers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  three  thousand, 
sought  instruction  and   training  from  them.     Their 
lectures  and  readings  before  teachers'  institutes,  lyce- 
ums,  and  promiscuous  assembles,  amounted  to  at  least 
six  hundred,  involving  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor 
in  their  preparation.     They  succeeded  by  the  merit 
and  usefulness  of  their  work  in  gaining  the  interest 
and  countenance  of  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.     Made  confident   by  their  breadth   of 
experience,  encouraged  by  their  success,  as  well  as 
by  the  sympathy  of  educators  and  of  the  community 
in  general,  in  September,  1873,  '^^^y  established  their 
school  on  a  permanent  l^is,  with  an  extended  course 
^  study,  associating  with  themselves  other  teachers  in 
V  arious  departments  of  their  work.    On  the  30th  of 
March,  1875,  *   charter   was   granted   to  a  board  of 
trustees  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
stituting their  school  the  National  School  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory.     In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  the  institution  had  reached  that  stage  at  which  it 
was  beginning  to  be  a  financial  success,  in  fact  was  a 
success   in  every  way.     Prof.  Shoemaker,   however, 
whose  health  had  been  failing  for  several  years,  grew 
so  much  worse  in  the  early  spring  as  to  be  entirely 
incapacitated  for  work.     How  much  he  regretted  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  him  of  laying  down  his  life 
work  just  when  he  was  in  the  full  flush  of  success ! 

His  physician  advised  change  of  climate,  and  per- 
fect rest.  On  April  15th,  A.  F.  Martin,  esq.,  of 
Atchison,  an  old  schoolmate  and  friend,  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  him  to  the 
West,  with  a  view  to  trying  the  climate  of  Colorado,  as 
a  means  of  improving  his  health.  Leaving  on  the  22d 
of  April,  they  arrived  at  Atchison  on  the  25th.  For 
several  days  he  seemed  to  improve  quite  rapidly ;  but 

1'  about  the  8lh  of  May  he  was  taken  with  malarial  fever, 
which  by  the  15th  had  done  its  fatal  work.      At  8:30 
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in  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  peacefully  and  quietly 
breathed  his  life  away.  "  He  was  conscious/'  his 
friend  writes,  *«  until  his  last  breath,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly willing  to  go.  His  wife  was  telegraphed  on 
Friday  morning  to  come  out,  and  started  at  once; 
but  did  not  reach  here  until  Sabbath  night.  The  ab- 
sence of  his  wife  and  children  was  the  only  thing  he 
seemed  to  regret,  and  his  last  words  were,  "  Tell 
them  that,  next  to  heaven,  I  love  them  best.  All  is 
well."  On  the  following  Saturday  his  remains  were 
committed  to  the  tomb  in  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Shoemaker  was  a  hard-working  man.  Often 
the  small  hours  of  the  night  found  him  busy  al  his 
work,  and  maybe  bis  death  was  hastened  by  his  in- 
cessant toil.  He  was  a  good  teacher.  He  was  one 
in  a  thousand  in  vivacity  and  enthusiasm.  His  whole 
soul  entered  into  his  work,  and  such  was  his  maget- 
bm  that  he  filled  his  pupils  with  an  earnest  eager- 
ness to  excel.  Brimfull  of  kindness,  he  took  every 
one  as  it  were  into  wide  open  arms  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  feeling,  and  showed  in  every  way  an  intense 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils.  This  spirit,  a 
model  of  its  kind,  was  a  grand  educational  influence 
that  accompanied  his  work  as  Institute  lecturer. 
Many  teachers  went  home  from  Institutes  where  he 
had  lectured  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  true 
teacher  spirit  than  they  had  ever  been. 

He  had  thoroughly  mastered  his  specialty  of  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory,  and  had  studied  out  most  excellent 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  itself,  and  also  of 
directing  others  in  the  use  of  them.  Thousands  of 
teachers  all  over  the  State  have  been  largely  bene- 
fited by  his  efforts  in  instructing  them  at  their  County 
Institutes.  He  seemed  to  be  in  his  element  among 
teachers.  Genial,  interesting,  instructive,  inspiring, 
he  always  won  their  esteem  and  respect,  received  their 
closest  attention  and  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them 
much  valuable  knowledge.  He  was  very  social. 
Gifted  with  fine  conversational  powers,  provided 
with  a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  and  characterized  by 
great  good  humor,  his  society  had  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary charm.  He  had  excellent  executive  ability.  At 
seventeen  he  showed  that  he  could  successfully  man- 
age an  unusually  rough  set  of  school-boys,  and  in  his 
maturer  years  he  was  quite  as  successful  in  managing 
men.  He  knew  all  the  gentler  approaches  to  the 
human  heart,  and  was  skillful  in  moulding  will  and 
sentiment  to  his  purposes.  In  him  mildness  combined 
with  firmness,  and  these  gave  to  discipline  an  irresist- 
ible power.  He  bad  considerable  literary  ability,  as 
manifested  in  his  lectures  of  a  literary  character  de- 
livered before  large  and  select  audiences  in  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewhere,  also  in  that  valuable  compilation, 
"Best  Thoughts  from  Best  Authors"  and  in  his 
"  Manual  of  Elocution."  Above  all  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, ever  putting  forth  his  wonted  energy  and  activity 
in  the  cause  of  Christ.  His  Sabbaths  were  as  full  of 
Christian  service  as  his  week  days  were  of  secular 
labor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  carried  on  a  mission 
Sunday-school,  took  great  interest  in  Sabbath-school 
work  in  general.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Central 
Congregational  church,  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  or- 
ganized and  taught  a  Union  Bible  Class  of  fifty  mem- 
bers. He  carried  his  religion  into  all  his  work ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life. 

It  was  his  faith  that  inspired  all  his  labors,  made  of 
him  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  one  who  put  every 
talent  to  usury  and  who,  now  received  on  high,  has 
been  greeted  there  with  the  plaudit,  "  Well  done." 

A.  R.  Byerly, 
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SALZBURG — ^VI ENNA. 

WE  enjoyed  ourselves  so  much  in  Munich, 
had  seen  so  many  things  that  interested 
us,  that  we  left  the  city  with  regret.  Our 
route  was  by  Rosenheim  to  Salzburg,  and  as 
we  had  previously  traveled  from  Rosenheim 
to  Munich,  this  part  of  the  ride  had  little  to 
attract  our  attention.  For  the  most  part  the 
country  is  a  plain,  with  a  thin  soil,  poor  crops, 
and  a  hard- worked,  stolid -looking  peasantry. 
After  leaving  Rosenheim  the  road  crosses 
the  Inn,  and  the  scenery  soon  becomes  more 
varied.  The  line  runs  along  the  south  side 
of  lake  Chiemsee  with  its  well-known  islands 
Herrenworth  and  Frauenworth,  the  former 
once  the  seat  of  a  monastery  and  the  latter  of 
a  nunnery,  and  its  framework  of  picturesque 
mountains.  Further  on  we  pass  through  some 
fine  mountain  scenery,  notice  several  beauti- 
ful little  lakes,  and  catch  a  view  now  and  then 
of  a  ruined  castle  or  the  grand  chateau  of 
some  nobleman.  Crossing  the  Salzach  we 
are  in  Salzburg.  We  drove  through  the  new 
part  of  the  city,  which  is  built  in  modern 
style  with  fine  buildings  and  broad  straight 
streets,  to  our  hotel  in  the  old  town,  where 
everything  has  the  look  of  an  age  long  past. 
Our  room  was  in  a  massive  stone  building, 
with  a  stone  archway  as  an  entrance,  a  stone 
staircase,  and  stone  floors.  It  might  have 
been  a  fortress  in  the  good  old  days ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  now  as  cold  and  gloomy  as  a  prison. 
Near  by  it,  however,  was  the  rapid  river,  the 
most  characteristic  shops,  and  all  that  is  his- 
torically most  interesting  in  Salzburg. 

Our  first  walk  took  us  to  the  Residenz- 
Platz.  About  it  are  located  the  government 
buildings ;  the  palace,  a  large  but  gloomy- 
looking  structure  erected  in  1592  ;  the  Haupt- 
wache^  or  Guard- House,  and  the  Cathedral 
nearly  three  hundred  years  old.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  the  Hofbrunnen^  a  massive  fountain, 
with  hippopotami  and  other  colossal  figures 
each  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble. 
A  Triton  on  the  top,  eight  feet  high,  spurts  the 
water  out  of  a  horn.  Adjacent  to  the  Resi- 
denz-Platz  is  the  Mozart-Platz,  adorned  with 
a  statue  in  bronze  of  the  great  composer  for 
whom  it  was  named.  Elsewhere  in  the  city 
is  the  house  in  which  Mozart  was  born,  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  and  a  school  of  music 
with  a  room  containing  many  of  his  manu- 
scripts and  the  piano  which  he  used.  In  the 
same  locality  is  the  Capital-Platz,  adorned 
with  a  marble  horse  trough,  said  to  be  the 
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handsomest  drinking-place  for  horses  in  the 
world,  and  overlooked  by  the  imposing  Arch- 
bishop's Palace.  A  few  steps  further  bring 
us  to  the  church  and  burial  ground  of  St. 
Peter.  The  church  is  an  old  Romanesque 
edifice  dating  back  to  1 127.  In  its  several 
chapels  are  monuments,  tombstones  and  me- 
morial tablets  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
persons,  among  them  one  to  the  Baroness 
Sonnenburg,  Mozart's  sister.  The  burial 
ground  is  very  old,  having  been  consecrated 
by  St.  Rupert  about  582.  Some  of  the  vaults 
are  hewn  out  of  the  solid,  native  rock,  and 
are  connected  with  chapels,  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  here  almost  perpendicu- 
lar, being  cut  down  for  the  purpose. 

The  MOnchsberg,  a  mountain  something 
over  two  thousand  feet  high,  stands  south  of 
the  town.  Near  the  summit  rises  the  fortress 
of  Hohen- Salzburg.  A  steep  roadway  leads 
to  it  from  the  Capital-Platz.  We  walked  up 
to  the  fortress,  entering  the  court-yard  by  a 
steep  flight  of  steps.  Here  a  company  of 
soldiers  were  drilling,  and  in  all  directions 
appearances  looked  warlike.  An  intelligent 
young  soldier,  who  seemed  to  be  detailed  for 
the  purpose,  took  us  through  the  buildings. 
Hohen-Salzburg  has  been  a  fortress  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  and  it  has  been  increased 
and  strengthened  until  now  it  compares  in 
the  size  of  its  buildings  and  in  historic  inter- 
est with  the  great  castles  of  Stirling,  Edin- 
burgh and  Heidelberg.  We  followed  our 
guide  from  room  to  room,  up  and  down  stair- 
ways, through  halls  and  corridors,  along  un- 
derground passages,  until  we  became  perfectly 
bewildered  and  scarcely  knew  our  right  hand 
from  our  left.  We  remember  that  the  castle- 
chapel  contains  the  statues  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  in  red  marble  and  is  adorned  with 
reliefs;  that  the  Fiirstenzimmer  is  fitted  up 
and  furnished  in  the  quaintest  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  just  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  bold  but  crafty  Archbishop  Leonhard, 
who  built  it ;  that  the  Rittensaal  is  still  graced, 
if  not  warmed,  by  a  fine  Gothic  stove  some 
centuries  old ;  and  that  in  one  of  the  rooms 
there  are  the  marks  of  a  cannon  ball  said  to 
have  been  fired  from  Capuzinerberg,  a  moun- 
tain which  rises  opposite,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  and  in  another  the  fragments  of 
the  rack  and  other  instruments  of  torture  used 
in  the  hard  old  times  to  extort  confessions 
from  unwilling  victims.  Finally,  we  found 
our  way  to  the  Folter-Thurm,  and  at  once 
had  before  us  a  magnificent  prospect.  In  the 
plain  below  was  the  river,  crossed  by  several 
bridges,  with  the  city  on  both  sides  of  it. 
The  valley  above,  below  and  around  the  city 
is  rich  in  gardens,  orchards,  groves,  villas  and 


country-seats ;  and  further  off  several  ranges 
of  mountains  complete  the  picture. 

From  Salzburg  to  Vienna,  the  time  by  rail 
is  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  The  country 
along  the  line  is  generally  good  farming  land 
and -well  cultivated.  Women  work  in  the 
fields  everywhere  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  men.  We  saw  them  cradling,  mowing, 
plowing,  pitching  hay,  standing  guard  at 
railroad  crossings,  etc.  The  houses  and 
barns  of  the  farmers  in  almost  all  cases  are 
connected  together,  constituting  one  building, 
and  with  their  attachments  are  arranged 
around  the  sides  of  a  square  or  quadrangular 
enclosure  or  court,  in  which  the  stock,  poul- 
try, etc.,  belonging  to  the  place  are  confined. 
This  manner  of  building  probably  arose  from 
the  necessity  which  existed  in  by-gone  ages 
of  protecting  personal  property.  The  Ger- 
manic tribes  in  the  time  of  Caesar's  cam- 
paigns encamped  in  squares,  placing  their 
*'  impedimenta"  and  their  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  space  thus  enclosed.  It  is  nota- 
ble also  that  these  sets  of  buildings  are  in 
most  cases  in  clusters  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
forming  little  villages. 

The  population  must  be  intensely  Catholic, 
for  multitudes  of  shrines  are  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides  of  the  roads,  in  the  fields,  and  near  the 
stations.  Not  un  frequently  there  are  as 
many  as  four  or  five,  sheltered  by  little 
houses,  in  a  single  field  a  few  acres  in  size. 
They  represent  Christ  on  the  cross,  Christ 
and  the  Virgin,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  or 
some  saint  or  martyr,  and  are  made  of  mar- 
ble, wood,  plaster,  etc.  Many  of  them  are 
exceedingly  rude,  and  exhibit  a  wretched 
want  of  good  taste,  whatever  they  may  indi- 
cate as  to  religious  sentiment.  As  there  are 
no  fences,  flocks  feeding  in  the  fields  are 
watched  by  old  men,  women  and  dogs.  Now 
and  then  you  see  cows,  sheep  and  goats  tied 
with  a  tether.  The  plowing  for  the  most 
part  seems  to  be  done  by  oxen  and  cows,  the 
team  consisting  in  many  cases  of  a  single  an- 
imal. The  oxen  are  hitched  up  with  traces ; 
the  pressure  in  pulling  rests  upon  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  not  as  with  us  against  the 
shoulders.  Not  a  mower  was  seen  on  this 
side,  or  indeed  at  any  time  in  either  Austria 
or  Germany ;  and  it  is  not  likely  such  ma- 
chines will  ever  be  used  to  any  great  extent,  as 
long  as  the  land  continues  to  be  cut  up  into 
such  little  fields  and  patches  as  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time.  A  few  threshing  machines 
are  in  use,  but  in  our  whole  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent we  saw  only  a  single  one  at  work. 

The  scenery  between  Salzburg  and  Vienna 
is  not  very  remarkable,  although  there  are 
some  fine  views.    Soon  after  leaving  Salz- 
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burg  the  line  skirts  the  beautiful  little  lake  of 
Seekirchen ;  to  the  right  near  Schwavenstadt 
the  Alps  can  be  seen  in  all  their  grandeur ; 
at  Linz  the  road  enters  the  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  follows  it  for  a  long  distance,  but 
the  river  itself  is  scarcely  seen  until  you  ap- 
proach Melk,  where  a  beautiful  view  of  it  is 
obtained;  and  just  out  of  Vienna,  as  you  pass 
through  the  Wiener  Wald,  or  Forest  of 
Vienna,  the  scenery  is  exceedingly  wild  and 
picturesque.  The  towns  of  interest  are  Wels, 
which  although  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Ovilabis,  seems  to  be  built  up 
mainly  in  modern  style ;  Linz,  with  its  for- 
midable looking  forts ;  Enus,  finely  situated 
with  its  old  castle,  its  lofty  watch-tower,  and 
its  fortifications  constructed  with  the  money 
paid  by  England  as  a  ransom  for  the  release 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion;  Melk,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  with  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  river,  and  St.  Poelten,  well-built 
and  flourishing.  All  the  way  the  interest  of 
the  curious  traveler  is  kept  alive  by  the 
ruined  castles,  the  chateaus  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  churches  and  abbeys,  that  seem  to 
crown  almost  every  hill,  and  to  occupy  about 
all  the  eligible  ^ites  throughout  the  whole 
country.  As  you  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  Vienna  the  landscape  on  all  sides  is 
enriched  by  grand  chateaus,  beautiful  villas, 
parks  and  gardens.  Pleased  with  this  pic- 
ture, we  entered  the  city  and  drove  at  once 
to  the  hotel  Metropole,  which  was  to  be  our 
stopping- place. 

The  charges  at  the  leading  hotels  in 
Vienna  are  high,  but  the  general  accommoda- 
ions  are  good,  and  the  cuisine  admirable. 
The  Metropole  is  an  immense  establishment, 
situated  in  Franz  Joseph  Quai,  fronting  the 
Danube  Canal,  the  southern  arm  of  the  river, 
and  is  managed  by  an  army  of  officers  and 
servants.  The  court  is  covered,  lighted 
from  above,  and  tastefully  fitted  up  as  a  con- 
versation and  reading  room.  Immediately 
around  it  the  porticoes  or  balconies  are  sup- 
plied with  tables,  and  the  guests  may  eat  their 
meals  in  the  midst  of  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
and  where  they  may  enjoy  the  play  of  foun- 
tains and  the  singing  of  birds. 

Vienna  consists  of  the  old  city,  bounded 
by  the  Ring-Strasse  and  the  Franz-Joseph 
Quai ;  and  the  new  city,  made  up  of  numer- 
ous outlying  suburbs.  Tlie  population  of 
the  whole  is  not  less  than  a  million.  The 
old  city  is  characterized  by  streets  without 
sidewalks,  and  so  crooked  that  no  stranger 
can  possibly  find  his  way  through  them,  and 
sometimes  so  narrow  that  a  person  with  out- 
stretched arms  miy  touch  the  buildings  on 


either  side ;  by  great  numbers  of  Durch- 
hauser,  or  arched  passages,  that  run  through 
and  between  the  houses  from  one  street  to 
another;  by  tall,  gloomy-looking  buildings, 
centuries  old,  and  by  a  trade  that  constantly 
fills  the  streets,  stores  and  shops  with  a  busy 
throng  of  people.  The  new  city  has  open 
squares,  pleasant  gardens,  broad,  straight 
streets,  splendid  stores,  and  great  blocks  of 
buildings  in  Parisian  style. 

The  Romans  built  a  fortress  where  Vienna 
now  stands  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
died  here  in  the  year  i8o.  Since  that  time, 
its  eventful  history  embraces  its  conquest  by 
Charlemagne  in  791,  its  overthrow  by  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg  in  1276,  and  its  selection 
as  the  seat  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  its  be- 
siegement  by  the  Turks  in  1683,  and  their 
defeat  by  the  famous  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland,,  its  possession  by  the  French  after 
the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagramin  1805, 
and  its  threatened  capture  by  the  Russians  in 
1866.  The  double  lines  of  fortifications 
which  Vienna  once  possessed  have  been 
removed,  and  in  place  of  walls,  fosse  and 
glacis,  which  up  to  1858  enclosed  the  old 
city,  there  is  the  splendid  Ring-Stasse, 
averaging  fifty-five  yards  in  width,  with 
beautiful  shaded  walks  in  the  centre,  bordered 
by  fine  parks  and  gardens,  and  overlooked  by 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
Europe. 

We  began  our  visits  in  the  Austrian  capital 
by  going  to  the  new  Museum  of  Art  and 
Industry.  The  building  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture on  the  Steuben-Ring.  Entering,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  quadrangle  surrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  columns,  and  with  appropriate 
decorations.  The  exhibition  rooms  are  on 
either  side  of  this  quadrangle,  and  a  broad 
stairway  ascends  from  it  to  the  rooms  on  the 
second  story.  The  institution  is  planned  on 
the  model  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
at  London,  and  is  a  s(:hool  of  art  and  industry 
as  well  as  a  collection.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  classification  and  management 
of  the  objects  in  the  different  rooms.  The 
first  room  we  entered  contained  specimens  of 
goldsmith's  work,  including  representative 
specimens  in  great  varieties  of  this  kind  of 
work  from  different  nations,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Another  room  contained  specimens 
of  the  pottery  of  all  nations  and  ages.  Room 
number  three  was  filled  with  articles  made  of 
glass  and  ivory.  Number  four  was  devoted 
to  specimens  of  weaving,  needle  work,  aftd 
furniture.  In  other  rooms  were  articles  of  tin, 
iron,    brass,   leather   work,   book    binding, 
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printing,  architectural  fragments,  ornaments, 
vases,  etc.  A  series  of  rooms  is  set  apart  for 
a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  art  industry  of 
the  present  day,  and  any  one  is  allowed 
space  for  specimens  of  his  own  work,  or  of  the 
work  of  his  shop  or  factory.  The  institution 
possesses  many  casts  of  the  best  works  of  the 
old  masters,  and  a  flourishing  school  of 
design  is  conducted  in  connection  with  it. 

From  the  museum  we  went  to  the  Poly- 
technic School,  which  is  only  a  short  distance 
away.  This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  having  some 
fifty  professors  and  fifteen  hundred  students. 
The  buildings  are  large  but  plain.  The 
lecture-rooms  are  of  good  size  and  well 
supplied  with  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  etc. 
There  is  a  fine  collection  of  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  suites  of  rooms  are  fitted  up 
for  laboratories,  designing,  modeling,  and 
the  manufacture  of  mechanical  and  mathe- 
matical instruments.  The  collections  in 
natural  science  are  large  and  well  arranged. 
But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  school  is 
its  Technological  Museum,  with  60,000  spec- 
imens of  manufactures  in  the  various  stages  of 
production,  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  articles.  Of  raw  materials  there  are 
five  or  six  thousand  different  kinds,  embracing 
the  principal  products  of  the  earth  in  all 
lands  that  have  been  converted  to  the  use  of 
man;  starting  with  these,  the  processes  of 
working  them  or  fitting  them  for  the  several 
uses,  the  tools  used  and  the  results  effected, 
are  shown  with  a  wealth  of  illustration 
unequalled  by  any  other  similar  institution 
in  Europe.  Many  of  the  principal  industries, 
such  as  the  making  of  hats,  shoes,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  silk,  etc.,  are  followed  up 
from  beginning  to  end  with  wonderful 
minuteness.  The  industries  exemplified  are 
not  Austrian  alone ;  all  modem  civilized 
nations  are  represented,  and  many  curious 
productions  have  been  brought  together 
from  nations  less  advanced.  The  United 
States  has  not  been  overlooked,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  see  among  articles  from  America, 
saws  and  other  tools  from  Disston  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia. 

We  walked  along  the  Ring-Strasse  all 
around  the  inner  city,  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  As  already  stated,  it  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  ramparts,  and,  handsome  now,  it  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid 
streets  in  the  world.  From  our  hotel  the  walk 
was  first  down  the  Quai  to  the  Aspern  bridge, 
and  then  turning  sharply  we  noticed  one  of 
the  old  city  gates,  Franz  Joseph  Thor,  on 
the  right  hand,  and   on  the  lefl  the  large 


Custom  House.  The  street  now  becomes 
very  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two  avenues, 
something  like  the  Unter  den  Linden  in 
Berlin,  by  a  promenade  bordered  by  grass 
plots,  and  shaded  with  trees.  We  now  pass 
the  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry,  and  look 
over  into  the  beautiful  city  park  crowded 
with  visitors,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  imposing  palaces  of  the  Duke 
Augustus  of  Coburg,  and  the  Archbishop 
William.  Further  on,  we  stop  to  look  at  the 
handsome  facade  of  the  new  gymnasium,  and 
at  the  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  which  stands  in  the  Schwarz- 
enberg  Platz.  We  now  reach  the  finest  part 
of  the  street,  and  pass  in  rapid  succession  the 
magnificent  new  Opera  House  ;  the  palace  of 
the  Archduke  Albert ;  several  fine  palaces 
belonging  to  private  citizens;  the  Hofburg 
or  Imperial  Palace,  with  the  apartments  of 
the  royal  family ;  the  Hofgarten,  the  Burg- 
Platz  and  the  Folksgarten,  forming  together  a 
fine  park  in  front  of  the  palace,  entered  by 
the  Burg-Thor,  with  equestrian  statues  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
and  Francis  I.,  and  drives,  walks,  fountains, 
shrubbery  and  fences ;  an  open  space  in 
which  immense  buildings  were  being  erected 
for  a  museum ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
City  Hall,  and  the  University,  all  on  one 
square  ;  and  finally,  a  succession  of  handsome 
private  houses  and  shops,  including  the 
Bourse,  where  we  saw  an  Austrian  stock 
exchange  in  full  operation,  equal  inexciiement 
and  noise  to  that  at  New  York  or  Chicago. 

We  saw  ,the  outside  of  a  number  of 
churches  at  Vienna,  but  we  did  not  enter  any 
of  them.  We,  however,  ascended  the  tower 
of  St.  Stephen's,  and  enjoyed  the  extensive 
view  from  the  top.  The  tower  is  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  feet  high,  and,  with  a 
glass,  from  the  top  we  can  not  only  see  the 
city,  but  have  a  good  view  of  the  whole  plain 
on  which  it  is  situated,  the  Danube  for  many 
miles  of  its  course,  and  the  distant  mountains. 

We  drove  out  Prater  Strasse,  the  Corso  of 
Vienna,  and  on  to  the  Danube.  The  river 
at  the  point  we  touched  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
iron  bridge.  It  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Harrisburg,  and  the  current  is 
very  rapid.  The  great  Exposition  of  1873 
was  held  in  the  north  part  of  the  Prater,  and 
we  visited  what  was  left  of  the  buildings. 
There  were  many  evidences  of  the  exhibi- 
tion still  remaining  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
the  shape  of  temporary  structures  used  for 
saloons,  shops,  shows,  etc.  The  grounds, 
too,  remained  much  the  same,  although  most 
the  buildings  had  been  removed.     They  had, 
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like  ourselves,  a  Machinery  Hall,  but  all  that 
remained  of  it  was  occupied  as  a  beer  saloon. 
The  central  part  of  the  Main  Building  with 
the  dome  is  well  preserved,  and  is  used  for 
concerts  and  theatrical  performances.  We 
have  never  visited  the  grounds  of  the  Expo- 
sition of  1876  at  Philadelphia  since  it  closed, 


without  the  feeling  that  we  had  lost  some- 
thing ;  a  feeling  akin  to  that  one  has  in  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  a  friend.  A  similar 
feeling  of  melancholy  came  on  us  as  we 
gazed  on  what  remained  of  the  great  Austrian 
Exposition,  and  we  returned  to  our  hotel  sad 
and  thoughtful. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Aagusl,  1880. 

ALL  OUTSTANDING  SCHOOL  WAR 
RANTS  TO  BE  PAID. 


} 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  July  12th,  1880. 
To  Boards  of  School  Directors  : 

The  State  Treasurer,  Hon.  Samuel  Butler, 
authorizes  me  to  give  notice  that  all  outstand 
ing  Warrants  issued  to  School  Districts  for 
the  appropriation  of  1S79,  numbered  up  to 
1,500,  will  be  paid  as  presented  dui  ing  the 
current  month ;  and  that  the  balance  of  these 
Warrants,  numbered  from  1,500  upwards, 
remaining  unpaid  at  the  end  of  July,  will  be 
paid  during  August, 

I  congratulate  school  directors  and  all  in- 
terested in  public  schools,  that  the  long  delay 
in  the  payment  of  the-  money  due  from  the 
State  is  thus  happily  ended. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

[The  above  important  announcement  should  have 
been  made  in  the  Official  Department  of  The  Jour- 
nal for  July,  but  was  received  by  the  Business  Editor 
at  the  last  moment,  after  the  forms  had  been  made 
ready  for  press,  and  was  therefore  unavoidably 
crowded  out  of  its  proper  position.  It  was,  however, 
placed  immediately  after  the  music  page,  and  so  in- 
dexed in  the  table  of  contents  on  title-page  that  it 
could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  average  reader.  A 
special  circular  was  also  sent  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment, which  has  been  generally  noticed  by  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  State,  so  that,  of  the  many  thousands 
who  are  interested  in  the  payment  of  this  addition  to 
the  district  school  fund,  none  should  now  be  ignorant 
of  the  present  satisfactory  status  of  the  State  Appro- 
priation for  1879. — Ed.] 


ELECTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Prof.  D.  B.  BrIjnner,  formerly  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Berks  county,  has  been  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Reading, 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Prof.  R.  K  Buehrle,  re- 
cently elected  Superintendent  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

PRINCIPAL  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Thomas,  of  Union  City,  Erie  county, 
has  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  State 
Normal  School  located  at  Mansfield,  Tioga  county. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


No. 
2733 


Name. 


M.  A.  VVitwer. 


2734  M.  A.  Dougherty.. 

2735  Emma  Powers. . .. 

2736  Emilv  Suydam . . . . 

2737  Ijno.  K.  Woerth. .. 

2738,}.  B.  Stroh 

2739! John  F.  Ruth 

2740  A.  E.  Frost 

2741  Adam  Minnich. . . 

2742  C.  A.  Gilbert 

2743  Gabriel  Moyer. . . . 

2744  Mamie  K.  Major. 

2745  S.  Jennie  Haines.. 

2746  M.  M.  Hammekin 

2747  T.  P.  Neflf 

2748  J.  J.  AUebaugh . . . 

2749  Harry  T.  Mullin. . 

2750  G    D.  Cressman.  . 

2751  Amanda  Landes. . 

2752  Regina  A.  Myers. 

2753  Hattie  S.  Leche. . 

2754  Lizzie  A.  Edwards 

2755  E.  A.  Wade 

2756  Miss  McGlaughlin 

2757  A.  V.  Hunter 

2758  Benj.  W.  Reep. . . 

2759  Oswin  C.  Keiper. 

2760  A.  B.  Sellers 

2761  D.  A.  Hamaker. . 

2762  A.  S.  Quickel. . 

2763  M.E.C.  Lambert  on 

2764  M.  B.  Brown.   . . . 

2765  A.  James  Gayman. 

2766  Mary  Pollock .... 
2767. L.  M.  Townsend.. 

2768  Jennie  Kase 

2769  L.  S.  Cottingham. 

2770  Mary  H.  Shay. . . . 


RK-SIDENCE. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


41 
(( 
(i 


<i 
(( 


Manheim,  Lancaster  Co. 
Rothsville,  " 

Pittsburgh ,  Pa. 
North  Heidelb'g,  Berks  Co. 
Reidsburg,  Clarion  co. 
Deny  Church,  Dauphin  co. 
Cres.sona,  Schuylkill  co. 


f( 


Pottsville, 

Womelsdorf,  Berks  co. 

McClellantown,  Fayette  co. 

Schellsburg,  Bedford  co. 

Cumberland  Vy.,     *' 

Lancaster,  Lancaster  co. 

Mt.  Joy, 

Strasburg, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
«< 

II 

Fallsington,  Bucks  co. 

Spinnerstown,     ** 

NevB[  Hope,         «* 

Shiremanstown,  Cumb'd  co. 

Camp  Hill, 

Carlisle, 

Newville, 

Doylestown,  Bucks  co, 

Easton,  Northampton  co. 


If 


11 


(C 


it 


If 


(( 


Pottsville,  Schuylkill  co. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOhRNAL. 


Echo. — Echo  was  a  beautiful  nymph,  fond  of  the 
'A'oods  and  hills,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  wood- 
land sports.  She  was  a  favorite  of  Diana,  and  attended 
her  in  the  chase.  But  Echo  had  one  failing;  she  was 
fond  of  talking,  and,  whether  in  chat  or  argument, 
would  have  the  last  word.  Juno,  having  discovered 
that  some  deception  had  been  practiced  by  Echo, 
passed  sentence  upon  her  in  these  words:  "You  shall 
forfeit  the  use  of  that  tongue  with  which  you*  have 
cheated  me,  except  for  the  one  purpose  you  are  so 


fond  of — reply.  You  shall  still  have  the  last  word, 
but  no  power  to  speak  first."  This  nymph  saw  Nau' 
cissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  as  he  pursued  the  chase  upon 
the  mountains.  How  she  longed  to  address  him  in 
the  softest  accents,  and  win  him  to  conversation,  but 
it  was  not  in  her  power.  She  waited  with  impatience 
for  him  to  s^ieak  first,  and  had  her  answer  ready.  One 
day,  the  youth,  being  separated  from  his  companions, 
shouted  aloud, "  Who'shere  ?"  Echo  replied, "  Here." 
Narcissus,  looking  around  but  seeing  no  one,  called 


OFT  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 

Tenderly.  j^  ^ 


Stbvbmsom. 
Moorb's  Mklodibs. 


^ 


D,C.  Thus,        in       the      still  -  y       night,    ere      slum-ber's  chain  hath      bound  me, 

cres.  dim.  ^  h  •-  •-    ^^*^' 


\\ 


^'IW^f^i 


W- 


1 — 

Fond     mem*  >  ry      brings    the   light        of        oth  -  er      days        a  •    round       me, — 
I've        seen      a  -  round    me    fall,     like    leaves    in      win  -   try        wea   -    ther. 


>i^^^&m&^m 


fc= 


fc=J 


Sad       mem'  -  ry      brings    the   light       of        oth  -  er      days       a  -    round       me. 


f^^flrn: 


atjtja 


The  smiles,  the  tears        of    childhood's  years,  the  words       of  love    then     spok  -  en.     The 
I       feel      like  one    who  treads      a  -  lone    some  ban  -  quet  hall    de  •  sert   -   ed,   Whose 


^=f^-g=^^^t^^^^i ;.  ^i^\^ 


eyes      that  shone,  now  dimm'd  and  gone,     the     cheer-  ful  hearts   now        bro   -   ken: 
lights    are    fied,  whose     gar  -  lands  dead,     and      all      but      him     de    -    part   •    ed. 


£i 


g'g  g    g 


out,  "  Come."  Echo  answered,  "  Come."  As  no  one 
came,  Narcissus  called  again,  "WTiy  do  you  shun 
me  ?"  Echo  asked  the  same  question.  "  Let  us  join 
one  another,"  said  the  youth.  The  maid  answered 
with  all  her  heart  in  the  same  words,  and  hastened  to 
the  spot.  He  started  back,  exclaiming,  "Hands  off? 
I  would  rather  die  than  you  should  have  me."  "  Have 
me,"  said  she,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  left  her, 
and  she  went  to  hide  her  blushes  in  the  recesses  of  the 


woods.  From  that  time  forth  she  lived  in  caves  and 
among  mountain  cliffs.  Her  form  faded  with  grief, 
till,  at  last,  all  her  flesh  had  shrunk  away,  her  b^ncs 
had  changed  into  rocks,  and  there  was  notliing  left 
of  her  but  her  voice.  With  that  she  is  still  ready  to 
reply  to  any  one  who  calls  her,  and  always  keeps  up 
her  old  habit  of  having  the  last  word. — Age  of  Padle, 
There  is  something  in  the  very  shape  of  harps,  as 
though  they  had  been  made  by  music. — Bailey 


Philadelphia,  Johnstown,  Harrisburg,  West  Chester,  Vineland,  Glassboro, 

Chambersburg,  etc. 


JfoRMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawing 

By  J.  V.  MONTaOMBRT,  A.  M„ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  School,  Millersville  Penna. 


If e^r  Books  9  to  £3t  Witemik  firosi  tlio  Fremo  > 

■ 

Pnxnary  Graded  Exercises,  Books  1  to  8.    Int.  6.    Retail,  lo. 

These  books  give  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form — straight  line  or  curved  line.  They  are  taught  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  any  good  teacher.  The  gradation,  classification,  and  development  of  geometric  and  art 
funoos,  and  designing  is  easy,  systematic  and  practical.  They  educate  the  mind  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  va- 
rious simple  forms  while  training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

Intermediate  Grade  Exercises,  Books  9  to  12.    Int.  i8.    Retail,  25. 

These  four  books  unite  and  develop  in  a  most  attractive  and  practical  manner  some  nine  different  courses 
Each  book  giving  a  part  of  each.  No  other  works  meet  so  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  American 
schools.  They  are  not  only  Industrial  in  character,  but  Educational.  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Bot- 
any and  Plant  Drawing,  Form  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Alphabets  and  letter  Drawing,  Lonventionaliza- 
tion,  Designing,  and  many  new  and  valnable  features  which  will  be  apprecated  and  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  practical  teacher.     Send  for  Specimens. 

Montgoxnery^s  Complete  Manual  of  th.e  Frixnary  Exercise. 

A  thorough,  working  manual  for  daily  class  use  by  the  teacher  Every  lesson  made  easy,  and  teachable 
by  the  clear,  exact,  and  full  instruction  on  it.  Fine  cloth,  gilt,  plates.  188  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.75.  With 
introduction  supplies,  $I.20. ____________^^___^^^_^.^__________________________ 

By  BDWARn  BROOKS,  A.  M. 

Principal  Millersville  State  Normal  School.  Pa. 

]5EW  I^EYIgED  HJSID  fil^E^WIiY  IjaP^eVED  EDITiej^JS. 

Vrooks's  Normal  Uulon  ArlthmetiCR. 

TTVO  BOOKS. 

Int.        Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Part  L     -    -    -    .20      .15 

2.  Bnx^'s  Normal  Union,  Gomp.,      -    -    -  .65      .50 
(2.  The  same  book  divided  and  bound  as  Books  8  and  S.) 
Brooks's  Normal  Algebra,    -     -     -.  -    -    .85    .63 
ftrcoks's  Higher  Arithmetic,      -    ....   .85    63 

KEYS  TO  ABOV£  WORKS. 
The  Normal  Union  combines  Mental  and  Written  Exercise  in  Arithmetic,  and  reduces  the  numt)er  of 
books  for  those  wishing  shorter  courses.  They  have  been  adopted  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places 
of  imporUnce.  These  books  are  first  in  methods  of  teaching,  educational  spirit,  and  all  business  methods. 
They  are  delightfully  graded  and  work  charmingly.  These  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics  have  a  National 
reputation ;  the  new  editions  more  than  maintain  this.  The  publishers  therefore  request  teachers  and  direc- 
tors everywhere  who  wish  to  change,  to  correspond  with  them. 

-McZ¥orsi.al  WiSLvLemtiQmml  WuhiiQeMQ^^np  ^ 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's   Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

630  Market  St., '  Philadelphia. 


Brooks's  Standard  and  Normal  Arithmetic  a. 
FOUR  BOOKS, 

Int.     Ex.  Int.     Ex. 

1.  New  Primary,  -   .15    .IE    «.  New  Mental    .25.    .18 
E.  Elementary,  -  -  .30    .26    4.  New  Written,  .60    .46 

Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,        .84.    68 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     -      -     Mail,  $2.26 


XJIsrPRECEDElSrTED  SUCCESS 


OF 


4TH 


T 


THE  tlEW  NORMAL  SEADEBS,  SAUB'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

BUCEWALTER'S  SPELLERS,     BROWN'S  ELEMENTARY 

ALGEBRA,     SHARFLESS'S  GEOMETRY,    AND 

COATES'S  SPEAKERS 

Have  been  more  largely  introduced  into  the  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  than 

any  competing  series  in  the  past  year. 


Raub*s  Ziessons  in  ESnglisli. 
Raub'a  Practical  ESnglisb.  G-ranunar. 

The  Plans  and  Methods  developed  in  their  New  Books  have  been  carefully  tested  by 
Practical  Teachers  and  Educators  in  the  School-room,  and  found  to  be  entirely  success- 
ful.    School  Officers  should  examine  these  books  before  deciding  on  a  series  for  adoption. 

Ju?r  any  further  information  please  address  the  publishers  ^ 


FOHTEK  &  COATES,  Fliiladelpliia,  Fa. 


ta-i 


PUBLISHERS, 

^  BOSTOl^,    ]^BW  YORK,  ^ 


Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Course. 

Goodwin  &  White's  Greek  Course. 

Wentworth*s  Geometry. 

Wheeler's  Trigonometry. 

Whitney's     Essentials     of     English 

Grammar. 

Whitney's   Elementary    Lessons   in 
English,  and  Teacher's  Edition. 

**  Our  World"  Geographies. 

Hudson's  Classical  English  Reader. 

Hudson's  Shakespeares. 

Mason's  Music  Charts  and  Books. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  1,  1880. 

*^  Special  2Totice.  ^ 

RAVING  APPOINTBD 

J.  B .  LippzLCott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 

As  State  Agents  for  supplying  the 


OF  MT 


FuU  Descriptive  Catalogrue  Mailed 
upon  Application. 

QEO.  A.  Fl-IMFTCN, 


New  York  Aqent. 


ITq.  4  Bond  St.,  ITrw  Tork. 

12-3 


REVERSIBLE  WRITING  BOOKS.  Patented. 

All  Orders  from  this  State  should  hereafter  be 
addressed  to  them. 

Inquiries  relative  to  Introduction,  Examination,  or  Local 
Agencies,  should  be  addressed  to 

GEORGE  W.  SANDERSON, 

Gen.  Agbnt  for  Eastern  Pa.         HUNTINGDON,  PA. 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 
Publisher  of  Reversible  Writing  Books.  Ta-3 

"Needed  Everywl^ere:  Will  Sell  Wherever  Seeq." 
30  MOTTOES  AHD  the  LORD'S  PRAYER, 

Teachers  think  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  pub- 
lished. They  are  on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  Railroad 
(not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured,  llie 
only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  are  printed  on 
BOTH  siDBS    thus  makmg  one  set  equivalent  to  two. 

41^  Sent  postpaid,  securely  enveloned,  on  receipt  of  ^  1.  lO 
or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  School  ofli> 
cers  of  a  District,  at  $1.00  per  set. 

J.  P.  McCask€y,  I^aucaster,  Pa« 


^^l\e  0o0l\en  f)e0k.^i^ 

%  wOl  Stand 


The  Heariest, 


Most  Durable 


In  kmm. 


Perfectly 
Sfllid  and  Firm 


as  any  I 

in  whicb 
They  are  Placed. 


Avoid  the  aniu^iuut  of  repairing  light  and  rickety  furniture,  by  purckasittg  desks  hnowtt 
to  Assess  the  requisite  flrtmiesg  and  ftretiffth. 

All  correspondence  promptly  attended  to,  and,  as  we  are  not  interested  in  any  combination  of 
My  nature  whatever,  we  can,  and  wUl,  when  called  upon,  make  prices  that  will  not  fail  to 
^att  you.     Send  for  circulars.     Address 

The  XVoble  School  FumltnTo  Co., 

"Wilkea  Sazre,  Penuft. 

p.  B^A.  tail  lla*  of  I.l«ntl  SUtlnc  lor  BlackbcMd*  eenMAntly  en  bwd. 


—  '~    "-Id  im  llh  Wonk  witbgiu  Ck*  Hioie.     AdditH, 


J.  P.ycCukir,  Lucutai.Pk.  ' 


Large  Proflts  lu  C>ae  of  Iioug-  I.lfe,  aud 

Abiolnte  ludcniiUy  Iti  Caie 

of  neath. 


of  ihc  Enxiubk  In 
pj'n*  ■hotnTured' 


life  iniunno  Id  be  tixind  iint'whcie.  One 
JcTIQ  yean  pgo  can  nmr  have  rclurned  11(1 
ituml  Olid,  having  been  imured  meanwhile 
othcTOD  receive  Wli  ISO  per  cenl.  oT  aJI 
policy  having  been  inrulliorce  in  the  event 


Running  over  a  longer  period.  Ibe  euinaled  reaults  will  be 
even  Ereuter»  a«  lor  exAmDie,  a  man  aged  S#  will  pay  annually 
ocly  MW.I9  For  SI4MO  payable  ai  deaih.  or  ceecivei  more 
than  thatamounl.  if  livinK,  ai  the  end  oF  90  yean  Thi> 
yjeldi  ■  belter  invettmeni  Hian  Gavcninenr  Bondt  and  life  in- 


nurSL!,*'Mii'tKle1phia""«  Dr! "r.  M.  BqibhiusI 


T1l3  FsnnsylTama 
Educational  Bureau, 

COLLEQES.  Schools,  *nd  Families  detiring™- 

trrirr  Irvkit,  can  be  immptly  juppi.ed  by  applymg  lo  ihi. 
feciU.     No  Cm-ck  m  EHfLovaa.     Full  parmnlats  should 


uKii'i.    Apply  early. 
L.  B  LANDIS, 


Tb«  B««t  Series  of  Azltlunetlt  «■ 


OIn^*»  Arltbsaotico. 

The  Wbole  Conrie  for  ScHools  In  Two  Book*. 

OLney'B  Fictoxial  Fzixnaxy. 

loi  pagei,  elciantiy  illuslraud.  Thli  booli  i<  in  Two  Pam! 
Part  Sec'jnd  being  equal  to  the  ordinary  Rudimens  of  Arllh- 

Olner'a  Practical  Arithmetic. 

PATTEBSOlfS  COMMr'sCIIOOL  SPELLER. 

ThiJ  ii  the  moil  perfect  and  well  graded  Speller  T=l  pub" 
liihed.  Il  conlaint  pmciica)  rules  for  ipelling  and  admiAblv 
-'— "-H  li>u  of  wordb 


Chapln'B^IrstPrlDClplesorPolltlcalEcouomy 

(Jual  Ready.)    Inlroductory  prite,  48  en. 

Avery's   Nalura)   Philosophy.     HIII'h  Ele. 

neuli    of   Rhetoric  aud    Composltlou. 

Palmer's   niemeiits  of  Rook-Keep- 

iug-.    Coltou's  New  Ccograpby. 

I^aBliig'H  Outline    U.    S.    HUtory.' 

Shaw'aNew  History  of  EngllahLiteratura. 

STTRT.DON  &  CO., 

I7o.  8  Utunray  St.,  ITe^  7ork, 

Or  M.  1.  Sloah,  loK  6l)>  Slreec,  Picuhurgh.  Pa. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


^  B.  Appletoh  &  Company.  *<- 


PPIiETON'S^iCpeM 


BY 

By  IV.  T.  HARRIS,  Z.  L.  D,,  Supt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A,  y.  RICKOFF,  A,  M.,  Supt.  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

CONSISTING  OF  FIVE  BOOKS,  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

These  books  excel  all  other  school  publications  of  the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  The 
combined  product  of  the  best  talent  and  highest  scholarship,  embellished  with  every  useful  and  attractive 
adjunct  of  pictorial  art,  and  constructed  with  especial  regard  to  mechanical  excellence,  they  have,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, met  with  extraordinary  success,  and  already  attained  a  popularity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
school-books.  Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  at  the  following  rates : 


First  Reader 
Second  Reader 
Third  Reader    - 


10c. 

-  13c, 

20c, 


Fourth  Reader  -  •  2oc, 
Fifth  Reader  -  -  40c. 
The  Whole  Set     -    $1.10 


Stickney's  Fen-SOld-Ficture  Zjanguage  Series.  In  Three  Series  of  Four  Numbers  each. 
For  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  The  most  charming  and  attractive  books  for  Language  and  Com- 
position Exercises  ever  prepared.     Sample  Set  Primary  Series,  with  Teachers*  Edition,  50  cents. 

'Words,  and  Hot^  to  Put  Thexn  Togrether.  By  H.  H.  Ballard.  This  litde  book  should 
be  in  the  hands.of  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools.  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now  in  use,  but  is  designed 
to  go  before  all  such,  and  **  make  their  paths  straight.''     Sent  for  examination,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 

The  "Word- Writer.  An  Exercise- Book  designed  to  accompany  "  Words,  and  How  to  Put  Them  To- 
gether."    By  H.  H .  Ballard.     For  examination,  8  cents. 

Pieces  to  Speak:  And  How  to  Speak  Them.  By  H.  H.  Ballard.  Part  I.  For  children  over  twelve. 
Part  II.  For  children  under  twelve.     Price  20  cents  per  Part. 

The  Model  Copy-Books,  with  Sliding  Copies,  containing  so  many  evident  marJks  of  superiority 
that  they  are  received  with  universal  favor.     Sample  number.  Large  Series,  10  cts.     Primary  Series,  7  cts. 

Prixner  English  Composition.  By  Jno.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  Glasgow.     For  examination,  30  cents. 

Morris's  History  of  Engrland.  This  is  a  class-book,  compiled  for  pupils  preparing  for  the  Ox- 
ft)rd  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  the  London  University  matriculation,  and  for  the  higher  classes  in 
elementary  schools.     For  examination,  75  cents. 

Grilmore's  Outlines  of  ZjOgiC.  This  book  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  the  study  of 
logic  practically  valuable,  and  grew  up  in  the  author's  class-room  out  of  an  attempt  to  simplify  for  his  stu- 
dents  statements  to  which  they  are  introduced  in  the  best  logical  text-books  that  were  available.  For  ex- 
amination, 50  cents. 

Harkness's  Preparatory  Coiirse  in  Ijatin  Prose  Authors,  comprising  Four  Books 

of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  Eight  Orations  of  Cicero.     With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  a 
Map  of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary.     1 2mo.,  cloth,  $i .75.     For  examination,  %\. 

Harkness's  Sallusf  S  Catiline,  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary.     lamo.;  cloth,  ^1.15. 
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MEETING  OF  STATE  ASSOCIATION  AT  YORK. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation owes  its  origin  to  the  conjoint 
action  taken  by  several  county  associations 
of  teachers.  The  foremost  in  the  movement 
was  the  Allegheny  County  Association, 
closely  followed  by  the  associations  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Lancaster.  The  cail  for  the 
convention  that  organized  the  Association, 
reads  as  follows : 

"A  Stale  Convention  of  lynchers  and  friends  or 
cducalion  will  be  held  at  Harritburg,  on  Tuesday, 
the  28(h  of  December,  in  which  it  i>  hoped  Ihat  every 
county  and  educalionsl  sociWy  of  ihe  Suie  will  be 
irpr&enleiK  Matieri  of  greal  interest  lo  teachers 
and  all  uihcrs  eiigaged  in  the  cause  of  general  edi 


will  b 


caliz 


the  importance  of  the  object,  shaulil  (herefore  lake 
the  necessary  steps  lo  have  their  respective  sections 
of  the  State  lully  represented." 

This  call  was  issued  in^he  Fall  of  1852, 
and  that  its  main  object  was  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Teachers'  Association  appears  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  proceedings  the  first 
item  reported  by  the  committee  to  prepare 
business,  was  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  "to  draw  upj 
and  present  to  the  convention  a  constitution 
for  the  organization  of  a  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation." This  committee  was  appointed, 
and  performed  the  work  assigned  it.  The 
constitution  thus  reported  was  adopted  and 
officers  elected  under  it,  who  at  once  took 
their  seats,  and  the  State  Association  .was 
duly  organized. 

The  late  meeting  at  York  was  the  thirty. 


second  held  by  the  Association,  counting  as 
one  the  first  meeting  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  held  at  Harrisburg.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  attended  twenty-mnt  of  these 
meetings,  having  missed  only  three,  and  these 
from  necessity.  He  was  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  Association,  was  a'  member  of  the 
committee  that  reported  in  favor  of  organiz- 
ing it,  helped  frame  its  original  constitution, 
was  one  of  its  first  oi&cers,  and  has  watchedl 
its  growth  and  work  with  an  interest  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  its  members. 
Up  to  1858  meetings  were  held  twice  a  year, 
and  though  in  no  case  very  large,  they  were 
composed  in  most  part  of  able,  earnest,  and 
self-sacrificing  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion.  At  most' of  the  meetings  in  the  early 
days,  the  different  parts  of  the  State  were  rep-  . 
resented  by  picked  men,  and,  as  our  educa- 
tional policy  was  then  less  settled  than  now, 
the  discusssions  that  took  place  were  some- 
times prolonged  for  a  whole  day,  and  became 
very  warm.  They  were  frequently  followed 
by  the  best  results  For  example,  at  the  first 
Harrisburg  meeting,  the  report  in  the  School 
Journal  says:  "The  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, through  the  chairman,  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  reported  the  following  resolution : 

'■  '//tsslvtd.  That  to  increase  the  efficiency  of ' 
teachers,  and  elevate  their  profession,  a  strict  exami- 
nation uf  all  applicants  for  schools  is  desirable  ;  and, 
as  an  agency  for  Ibe  performance  of  this  work,  a.s  welt- 
as  fur  the  di.^chaige  of  other  important  duties  apper- 
taining to  such  office,  none  recommends  itself  to  n* 
more  favorably  than  Ibe  employment  of  well-qutlitied. 
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practical  teachers  as  county  superintendents;  nnd  w^ 
respectfully  ask  the  legislature  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  so  amending  the  present  common  school  law 
as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  such  officers.'  " 

On  this  resolution  a  very  animated  discus- 
sion arose,  covering  the  whole  field,  so  timed 
as  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  listened  most  attentively,  and  finally 
took  part  in  it  themselves.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  year  afterwards,  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  officers,  Governor  Big- 
ler  and  Secretary  Hughes,  the  law  establish- 
ing the  office  of  County  Superintendent  was 
passed.  During  all  the  first  years  the  ques- 
tions most  prominently  before  the  Associa- 
tion were  questions  of  educational  policy; 
now,  they  are  very  properly  questions  more 
directly  appertaining  to  the  scientific  basis 
of  teaching  and  to  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. This  is  the  most  marked  diflFerence  in 
the  matter  brought  before  the  Association. 
The  work  now  done  is  less  general,  more 
scientific,  and  the  men  who  do  it  have  a  fund 
of  knowledge  relating  to  education,  and  an 
insight  into  the  principles  of  teaching,  which 
cannot  be  claimed  for  those  who  pioneered 
the  educational  movement  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  meeting  at  York,  whose  proceedings 
entirely  fill  this  number  of  The  Journal,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
meetings  held  in  late  years.  The  attendance 
was  not  large,  only  124  being  enrolled:  York 
county  alone,  with  its  more  than  four  hun- 
dred teachers,  should  have  exceeded  this 
number.  But  teachers  were  present  firom  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  profession  as  a 
whole  was  well  represented.  In  ability  the 
meeting  will  compare  favorably  with  any  that 
have  preceded  it. 

The     order     preserved     was    admirable. 

^   Superintendent   Shaub,    the   President,   is  a 

good  presiding  officer,  and  sees  to  it  that  all 

the  business  is  despatched,  and  despatched  at 

the  proper  time. 

The  executive  committee,  of  which  Prof. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Kutztown,  was  chairman,  prepared  a  good 
programme  of  exercises,  which  in  the  main 
was  carried  out.  Two  or  three  of  those 
appointed  to  read  paoers  were  unaccounta- 
bly absent,  but  the  time  they  would  have 
occupied  was  gained  for  discussion. 

The  papers  were  reasonably  short,  and  the 
discussions  at  times  very  animated.  We 
have  always  thought  that  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  such  meetings  comes  mainly 
from  a  comparison  of  views — from  the  light 


which  may  be  thrown  upon  a  question  by 
those  who  look  upon  it  from  different  stand- 
points— and  this  is  best  attained  in  a  popular 
assembly  by  numerous,  free,  offhand 
speeches 

An  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger- 
complains  that  the  topics  selected  for  the 
meeting  at  York  were  *' lofty  and  far  off,*' 
and  quite  **out  of  the  domain  of  profitable 
controversy."  It  instances  the  following  : 
** Women  vs.  Men  as  Teachers;"  ''The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Teacher's  Respon- 
sibility;" "The  High  School  Question ;'' 
'*  Teachers*  Studies  and  Degrees;"  **The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Examinations "  The 
great  question  for  teachers  to  consider,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Ledger,  is  "  the 
most  effective  methods  of  promoting  the 
education  of  children  who  have  to  leave 
school  within  a  year  or  two  after  they  enter." 

••This,"  [he  goes  on  to  say,]  "  is  a  subject  that  should 
have  the  very  first  and  the  very  best  attention  of  the 
Teachers'  Association;  but  in  most  instances  it  gels 
the  last  and  the  least — and  in  some  instances  no  atten- 
tion at  all.  It  is  not  the  high  flying  and  rhetorical 
sort  of  theme  in  favor  for  the  annual  meetings.  Still 
it  is  the  problem  of  problems,  so  long  as  our  primary 
schools  turn  out  their  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  primacy 
course  with  just  so  much  or  so  little  reading  as  will 
enable  them  to  stumble  through  a  familiar  lesson  in  a 
reading  book  composed  of  words  of  one  or  two  sylla> 
bles,  and  with  some  little  knowledge  of  writing  and 
simple  sums.  It  is  true  they  have  also  an  abundance 
of  parrot  phrases  about  *  primary '  and  *  secondary 
colors,'  which  they  do  not  understand  ;  some  exercises 
in  *  phonetics,'  which  consume  lime  that  could  be  used 
to  vastly  better  advantage,  and  some  familiarity  with 
the  terms  *  equilateral,'  •  isosceles,'  *  scalene '  and 
others,  referring  to  triangles,  as  they  are  displayed  to 
their  uncomprehending  minds  on  the  blackboard  and 
sounded  in  their  unaffected  ears — sounds  signifying 
nothing  to  them  at  their  time  of  life.  And  yet  this 
is  the  time  of  times  in  their  young  lives,  when  they 
are  getting  in  the  primary  school  all  they  will  ever 
get  of  *  school '  knowledge,  before  they  go  out  to  the 
work  of  their  lives. 

**  The  question  of  how  best  to  save  and  utilize  the 
tin^e  wasted — for  it  is  wasted — in  these  last  mentioned 
» studies,'  as  they  are  called,  and  in  other  time-con- 
suming proceedings,  among  which  are  an  over-abun- 
dance of  reviews  and  examinations — is  one  of  the  two 
questions  pressing  ahead  of  all  others.  It,  however, 
but  clears  the  way  to  that  one  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  namely,  the  plan,  or  *  course*  or 
method,  which  will  carry  the  child  just  entered  in  a 
primary  school  the  farthest  in  the  two  years  of  the 
primary  school  course — that  will  enable  the  child  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  primary  school  to  read  an  ordinary 
book  or  newspaper,  to  write  a  legible  and  passable 
hand  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  give  it  a  fair 
foundation  in'  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic. 
The  solution  of  these  questions  is  a  *  Teacher's  Re- 
sponsibility,' the  '  Nature  and  Extent  *  of  which  they 
do  hot  seem  to  comprehend.  It  is  of  far  higher  con- 
sequence than  the  *  High  School  Question,'  and  infin- 
itely more  important  and  pressing  than  <  Teachers' 
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Degrees/  or  *  Women  vs.  Men  as  Teachers,'  which 
is  no  more  in  dispute  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide." 

We  give  the  Ledger  the  full  force  of  its  whole 
argument,  not  that  we  think  its  critic  isms  just, 
but  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  As- 
sociation may  see  what  an  interested  outsider 
has  to  say.  Further,  if  we  had  time,  it  would 
be  easy  to  turn  the  Ledger's  argument 
against  the  writer.  The  question  he  pro- 
poses is  not  one  of  general  interest — less  so  in- 
deed than  the  questions  to  which  he  objects — 
but  is  of  interest  only  in  citieslike  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  is  not  Pennsylvania,  and  as  the 
members  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association 
are  mainly  from  the  rural  districts,  and  repre- 
sent colleges,  seminaries,  High  Schools,  Nor- 
mal Schools,  as  well  as  common  schools,  they 
are  likely  to  select  such  themes  as  have  an 
interest  to  them,  without  regard  to  questions 
that  may  more  specially  press  themselves  for- 
ward for  discussion  in  large  cities. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  ex- 
pressing our  satisfaction  at  the  moral  and 
religious  tone  that  characterized  both  the 
papers  and  the  discussions.  There  were  jokes 
and  fun  in  plenty,  but  no  one  could  be  pres- 
ent without  feeling  that  he  was  in  a  body  of 
earnest  men  and  women,  anxious  to  discharge 
their  duties  in  good  faith  to  the  interests  in- 
volved, and  in  the  fear  of  God. 

We  append  a  list  of  the  meetings  held  by 
the  Association,  including  the  meeting  at 
Harrisburg,  at  which  it  was  organized : 


1.  Harrisburg,  1 85 2. 

2.  Pittsburgh,  1853. 

3.  Lancaster,  1853. 

4.  Potts vi  He,  1854. 

5.  Lewistown,  1854. 

6.  Pittsburgh,  1855. 

7.  Philadelphia,  1855. 


9.  Harrisburg,  1856. 
10.  Chambersburg,  1857. 
[I.  Indiana,  1857. 

12.  Scranton,  1858. 

13.  West  Chester,  1859. 

14.  Green&burg,  i860. 

15.  Lewisburg,  i86i. 


8.  Williamsport,  1856. 

In  1862  no  meeting  was  held  on  account 
of  the  invasion  of  the  State,  but  a  well-at- 
tended educational  convention  was  held  at 
Harrisburg,  a  little  later  in  the  year. 


16.  Reading,  1863. 

17.  Altoona,  1864. 

18.  Meadvilie,  1865. 

19.  Gettysburg,  1866. 

20.  Bellefonte,  1867. 

21.  Allentown,  1868. 
2±.  Greensburg,  1869. 
23.  Lancaster,  1870. 


24.  Williamsport,  187 1. 

25.  Philadelphia,  1872. 
26;  Pittsburgh,  1873. 

27.  Shippensburg,  1874. 

28.  Wilkesbarre,  1875. 

29.  West  Chester,  1876. 

30.  Erie,  1877. 

31.  Reading,  1878. 


In  1&79  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  at  Philadelphia,  and  no  meeting  was 
held. 

32.  York,  1880. 

The  Association  will  meet  next  year  at 
Washington,  Pa. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION.* 
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THE  Twenth -sixth  Annual  Session  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  called 
to  order  in  the  court-house  at  York,  at  2:10 
p.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  July  27,  1880,  by  the 
President,  County  Superintendent  B  F. 
Shaub,  of  I>ancaster.  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  D. 
D.,  read   the  23d  Psalm  and  offered  prayer. 

Vacancies  in  the  Enrolling  Committee, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Allen  and  ab- 
sence of  other  members,  were  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Supt.  D.  G  Williams,  of 
York  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Lix)yd,  Bucks  ;  Prof. 
L  S.  Geist,  Lancaster ;  and  on  motion  the 
committee  proceeded  to  enrol  members. 

An  Auditing  Committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  I.  S.  Geist,  W.  H. 
Shelley  and  A.  N.  Raub. 

Notice  was  given  that  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  would  be  offered,  changing 
the  provision  relative  to  time  of  meeting, 
leaving  the  same  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  any  Tuesday  between  the  15th 
of  July  and  the  15  th  of  August. 

On' motion  of  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  from  other  States 
who  were  present  during  the  sessions,  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

Hon.  John  Gibson,  of  York,  then  deliv- 
ered the  following 

ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  On  ^half 
of  the  teachers  of  York  and  its  citizens,  I  bid  you  a 
cordial  welcome  to  this  ancient  borough.  After 
twenty-five  years  of  sociable  and  profitable  reunions 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  this  is  the  first  time  you 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  by  honoring  us 
with  your  presence  and  deliberations.  We  expect, 
however,  that,  while  your  proceedings  will  afford  mu- 
tual improvement  to  yourselves  in  your  own  peculiar 
sphere,  we  shall  receive  great  benefit  from  the  in- 
structive essays  and  debates  which  will  occupy  your 
time.  It  is  seldom  the  privilege  of  any  community 
to  welcome  so  learned  a  body  as  yours,  and  the  en- 
lightenment, for  I  may  well  call  it  such,  shed  abroad  by 
your  counsels  over  this  fair  Commonwealth,  will  be 
doubly  enjoyed  by  us,  and  will  be  felt  with  more  im- 
pressiveness  by  those  of  us  who  catch  your  words  of 
wisdom  and  instruction  as  they  fall  upon  our  r^ady 
ears. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  by  you,  or  the  people  of 
any  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  selection  of 
York  as  a  place  of  meeting  at  this  late  day  is  owing  t9 
any  want  of  appreciation  by  this  community  of  the 
interests  of  education  or  the  profession  of  a  teacher. 
Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  a  convention  of  teachers 
has  met  here.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  such  a  body  adjourned  from  West  Chester 
to  York.     I  can  assure  you  that  no  city  in  this  Com- 
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monwealth,  no  borough  or  town,  holds  in  higher  esti* 
mation  your  vocation.  There  is  none  wherein  the 
high  social  standing  of  the  teacher  is  more  firmly 
fixed.  We  know  what  is  required  of  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  task  which  you  have  chosen — 
with  some  of  you,  a  life  work.  It  is  a  field  of  ambi- 
tion as  lofty  as  any  that  has  ever  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  any  aspirant  for  fame.  It  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  some  of  the  highest  faculties  and  mental 
acquirements.  It  calls  for  knowledge  of  the  most 
accurate  kind,  for  decision  of  character,  for  intense 
devotion  to  duty,  and,  above  all,  that  rarest  of  virtues, 
patience,  and  that  most  commendable  of  qualiifes, 
common  sense ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  mere  impart- 
ing of  instruction,  it  is  the  field  wherein  are  planted 
in  infant  minds  the  earliest  seeds  of  Christianity  and 
patriotism.  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  species  of 
sovereignty.  The  rule  and  management  of  those 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  teacher  is  equal  to  that 
exercised  by  monarchs  or  their  satraps.  In  civil  gov- 
ernment the  ruler  has  usually  his  advisers,  while  he 
himself  may  be  in  name  alone  a  potentate.  But  in 
this  minor  kingdom  there  is  a  wide  discretion,  and 
success  depends  upon  the  executive  ability  and  tact  of 
the  master  himself. 

I  use  this  word  Master,  because  it  is  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  applicable  to  the  instructor  of  children,  and 
indeed,  of  men.  So  firmly  fixed  was  this  term  in  the 
English  mind  that  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
our  familiar  rendering  of  Holy  Writ  have  translated 
the  name  by  which  the  Great  Teacher  himself  was 
addressed  as  Master. 

Here,  then,  in  this  view  of  your  profession,  what 
noble  thoughts  are  suggested  to  the  mind  to  impress 
upon  you  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  you  bear. 
All  the  philosophers  of  the  olden  time — those  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  that  is  valuable  in 
morals  and  science — were  teachers  or  masters — Soc-  j 
rates.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Archimedes.  And 
in  modem  times,  those  who  are  the  more  conspicuous 
lights  of  philosophy  and  science — the  wonderfully 
learned  German,  Liebnitz ;  the  great  Swiss  mathema- 
tician, Euler ;  the  French  philosopher.  Cousin  ;  the 
equally  great  Scotchman,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
Presidents  Dwighl,  Nott,  and  Wayland,  of  our  own 
land — were,  as  we  are  informed  by  those  who  studied 
their  lives,  teachers — their  business  from  early  life 
till  its  close.  Many  famous  professors  of  our  colleges 
commenced  life  in  the  ranks  as  school  teachers.  We 
can  point  you  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers 
of  the  day,  Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  of  the  University 
of  Indiana,  formerly  President  of  the  College  of 
Delaware,  who  has  added  another  law  to  those  of 
Kepler  in  the  movements  of  the  planetary  world,  and 
whose  patient  researches  have  added  great  light  to  the 
investigation  of  the  meteorological  wonders  of  the 
universe.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  York  County 
Academy. 

'Iliis  leads  me  to  speaks  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  and  of  our  numerous  common  and  private 
schools,  in  order  to  convey  to  your  minds  some  idea 
of  the  sentiment  of  our  people  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and' the  profession  of  a  teacher,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  whose  high  calling  are  about  to  be 
brought  before  us  in  so  vivid  and  impressive  a  man- 
ner during  your  sessions  here. 

The  York  County  Academy,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  is  an  institution  of  the  last  century.  Formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  by  the 
cflTorts  of  Rev.  John  Campbell,  then  rector,  and  sur- 
rendered by  some  means  to  the  State,  it  was  placed 


under  the  control  of  a  corporate  body  of  trustees,  who 
are  required  to  educate  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
gratuitously.  This  Academy  has  been  the  Alma 
Mater  of  many  of  our  most  prominent  business  and 
professional  men,  and  is  in  successful  operation.  Its 
school,  edifice  was  erected  in  1787,  and  but  slight 
alterations  have  been  made  in  its  structure.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  the  largest  building  in  the  borough. 
It  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  Academy  was  without  a  rival  until  other  institu- 
tions were  formed  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  York  Collegiate  Institute  has  been  a  roost  sue* 
cessful  undertaking.  Its  school  edifice,  erected  \xf 
private  munificence,  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  our  town.  This  institute  is  noted  for  its 
thorough  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  higher 
universities.  I  may  mention  also  the  institution 
known  as  •*  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,"  late  Cottage 
Hill  College,  and  excellent  schools  for  younger  chil- 
dren. The  York  High  School,  through  the  efficiency 
and  ability  of  its  late  principal.  Professor  William  H. 
Shelley,  the  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  borough,  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  In  the  means 
and  manner  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  pupils  it 
compares  favorably  with  any  schools  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  State,  as  well  as  with  any  schools  any- 
where of  an  academic  or  collegiate  character. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  was  opposed  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  York  county.  However  that  may  be,  or 
whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for  the  opposi- 
tion, it  is  a  fact  that  the  education  of  the  young  has 
never  been  neglected.  The  early  settlers  of  York 
county  brought,  as  it  were,  their  schools  with  them, 
along  with  their  churches.  The  Lutherans  and  the 
German  Reformers  had  their  parish  schools.  I  may 
here  speak  of  a  theological  seminary  formed  here  by 
the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  1825. 
This  seminary  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mercers- 
burg,  where  it  became  famous  for  its  theology,  and  it 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  university  known  as  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  at  Lancaster. 

The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  in  all  parts  of 
York  county  at  all  times.  To  be  sure  the  old  I^tin 
name  of  pedagogue,  which  seems  now  like  a  term  of 
reproach,  characterized  this  old-fashioned  teacher. 
The  proverb  of  the  wise  man,  *'  Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child,"  was  not  read  conversely  then,  as  it 
has  been  in  more  modem  days,  and  it  is  true  that  not 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholar. 
Yet  many  great,  many  able  and  learned  men  went 
bravely  through  the  ordeal  themselves,  and  the  world, 
perhaps,  bettered  by  the  discipline.  This  old-time 
schoolmaster  is  held  in  revered  memory  by  many  of 
us,  and  the  beautiful  words  of  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  English  poets  may  be  recited  here,  as  not  inap- 
plicable to  some  of  our  old  teachers,  and  indeed,  as 
not  inappropriate  to  the  village  school  of  to  day. 

"  There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taitght  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  did  the  boding  tremblers  learn  to  trace, 
1  he  day's  disa*>ters  in  his  morning  fuce. 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jukes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round. 
Conveyed  the  dism.tl  tidings  when  he  frowned. 
Yet  kind  he  was, and  {(severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  tault. 
l*he  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher,  too. 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
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And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  cotild  gaui^e. 
In  arguing  too.  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still. 
,       While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around. 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

When  the  common  schools  were  introduced,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  present  system  was  inaugurated, 
there  were  found  many  zealous  workers  to  insure 
{heir  success.  And  now,  to-day,  no  county  can  boast 
of  a  more  thorough  and  systematic,  a  more  liberal 
and  earnest  organization.  The  Board  cf  School  Con- 
trol of  the  Borough  of  York,  and  the  Directors 
throughout  the  county,  take  pride  in  the  thoroughness 
of  the  means  of  instruction  of  the  children  and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  their  school  houses.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  means  afforded  fur  acquiring  an 
eicellent  education  at  the  public  expense,  private 
schools  and  seminaries  other  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, flourish  in  a  remarkable  degree.  There  is, 
therefore,  I  repeat,  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
teacher  of  whatever  sort,  or  of  aid  in  his  efforts,  found 
in  this  community. 

In  welcoming  you  here,  I  can  say  further  that 
York  is  rich  in  historical  associations.  I  regret  to  say 
that,  years  ago,  through  a  spirit  of  utilit^anism, 
which  in  this  day  would  probably  be  called  vandal 
ism,  the  ancient  structure  in  which  the  Continental 
Congress  sat  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  torn  away  to  make  a  site  for  market- houses. 
But  we  can  point  you  to  the  tombs  of  two  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  remains 
of  one  of  whom  repose  in  our  beautiful  Prospect  Hill 
Cemetery,  and  of  the  other  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

York  has  also  attractions  in  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion and  the  richness  of  the  cultivation  of  its  surround- 
ing farms — in  its  manufactures,  public  buildings,  libra- 
lies,  societies,  and  a  fair  share  of  churches,  which, 
with  many  business  houses  and  private  residences,  pre- 
sent features  of  architectural  skill  and  beauty. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Teachers* 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  I  can  say  that  our  people 
are  glad  tc  see  you,  and  proud  of  your  presence  here. 
They  trust  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  in  the  way  of 
true  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  make  your  sojourn 
here  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  that  you  may  carry 
away  with  you  recollections  favorable  to  our  city,  our 
homes  and  people. 

The  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  individ- 
ually brings  its  own  reward;  but  yet  we  trust  that 
time  will  raise  the  standard  of  your  profession  every- 
where, and  that  ultimately  it  will  receive  rewards 
commensurate  with  its  merits. 

Prof.  N.  C.  ScHEAFFER,  Principal  of  Kutz- 
town  State  Normal  School  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  made  the  following 

RESPONSE. 

Two  years  ago  the  town  of  York  was  selected  in 
preference  to  several  of  its  rivals  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  hearty  welcome  that  we  have  received  is 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  selection  was  not  a  mis- 
take. The  custom  of  educators  leaving  home  to  com- 
pare notes  wiih  others  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  is 
not  new.  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago — in  the 
days  when  learning  and  letters  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  two  Isles  of  the  North  to  escape  the  destructive 
hands  of  the  barbarians  that  devasted  Italy  and  the 


countries  around  the  Mediterranean — many  Anglo- 
Saxons  crossed  the  sea  to  visit  their  colleagues  in  the 
monasteries  and  schools  of  Ireland.  "  In  crowds 
numerous  as  bees,"  as  Aldhelm  writes,  "  the  English 
visited  Ireland,  or  the  Irish  visited  England,  where 
the  Archbishop  Theodore  was  surrounded  by  Irish 
scholars." 

But  the  educational  pilgrim  of  those  days  did  not 
always  find  a  hospitable  roof;  sometimes  he  had  no 
place  of  rest  except,  perhaps,  the  post  on  the  highway 
or  the  stone  that  marked  the  limit  of  some  plantation. 
I  have  attended  meetings  of  the  State  Aj^sociation 
where  some  were  almost  in  the  same'  predicament. 
The  ample  preparations  of  the  local  committee,  and 
the  hearty  welcome  which  has  just  been  given  us, 
leave  no  room  for  fears  of  that  kind  on  the  present 
occasion. 

To  the  good  citizens  of  York  I  would  say  that  we 
anticipate  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time  in  your  midst. 
In  all  professions  there  is  danger  of  crystal lizaiion. 
Routine  work  and  the  division  of  labor,  by  which 
modern  society  is  characterized,  cramp  the  soul  and 
narrow  the  intellect.  Then,  too,  with  advancing  years 
we  become  more  conservative,  less  inclined  to  move 
along  with  the  times.  Hence  we  need  the  stimulating 
influence  of  other  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
calling.  By  nature  as  well  as  by  habit  we  are  all  one- 
sided. We,  therefore,  need  the  complementary  influ- 
ence of  new  faces  and  new  views  and  theories.  Edu- 
cational growth  is  the  result  of  a  play  of  mind  upon 
mind,  of  one  personality  stimulating  another,  of  the 
friction  against  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  yet  seek 
the  same  ends.  The  wisdom  of  the  old  must  enlighten 
the  young,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  should 
fire  and  inspire  the  old.  The  college  professor,  the 
high  school  principal,  the  graded  school  teacher,  the 
worker  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our  ungraded  county 
schools,  the  superintendent  whose  duty  it  is  to  super* 
vise  the  whole  and  weld  all  the  parts  into  an  organic 
unity — ^thesc  meet  here  upon  a  common  level,  to  inter- 
change views  and  to  prodt  by  each  other's  experience. 

When  we  hear  of  the  deeds  and  achievements  of 
other  men  in  other  places,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  them 
as  made  of  stuff  different  from  ourselves,  and  to 
believe  ourselves  incapable  of  doing  likewise.  At 
Chautauqua  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I 
saw  the  famous  Col.  Parker,  of  Qaincy,  and  recog- 
nized in  him  an  old  University  friend,  whose  attain- 
ments were  regarded  by  his  fellow  students  as  by  no 
means  extraordinary. 

Devotion  to  his  work,  largeness  of  heart,  keen  ob- 
servation of  what  had  been  done  in  the  Victoria 
school  at  Berlin,  together  with  favorable  surroundings, 
have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  educators  of 
this  land.  Much  as  we  may  be  disposed  to  criticise 
his  work,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  he  has  stimu- 
lated all  New  England  to  a  re-examination  of  her 
methods  of  instruction  and  her  courses  of  study,  and 
that  the  greatness  of  a  man  is  not  measured  by  the 
salary  he  receives  or  the  literary  attainments  of  which 
he  can  boast,  but  rather  by  the  amount  of  moulding 
influence  which  he  exerts  upon  his  fellow-men.  The 
example  of  such  men,  as  often  as  we  are  brought  into 
living  contact  with  them,  stimulates  us  to  greater  self- 
sacrifice,  kindles  in  us  new  zeal  for  our  work,  and 
more  ardent  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  popular 
education.  It  inspires  us  with  the  hope  that  we  may 
do  what  they  have  done.  The  fame  may  not  be  ours, 
but  the  glory  surely  must  be,  for  every  common  school 
teacher  daily  touches  the  strings  of  a  harp  whose  vi- 
brations will  be  felt  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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One  word  with  regard  to  the  programme,  and  I 
have  done.  The  Executive  Committee  have  tried  to 
bring  forward  a  class  of  new  men.  Some  of  these  may 
disappoint  our  expectations.  Their  work  can,  how- 
ever, at  all  times  be  supplemented  by  the  veterans  of 
the  Association,  who  will  find  ample  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  heard  m  the  discussions  upon  the  dif- 
ferent papers.  The  N,  E,  youmal  of  Education 
complains  of  the  Chautauqua  meeting,  and  advises 
the  incoming  President  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree,  and  to  declare  boldly  by  another  year  that 
each  session  of  the  Association  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  thorough  discussion  of  one  topic  opened  by  a  half 
hour  essay,  the  disputants  limited  to  ten  n^nutes,  so 
that  250  of  the  300  members  in  attendance  may  not 
be  debarred  from  giving  the  results  of  their  experience 
in  debate. 

This  is  virtually  the  plan  adopted  by  your  Execu- 
tive Committee.  It  depends  upon  you  whether  it 
shall  succeed  or  fail.  If  when  the  different  papers  are 
read,  everybody  keeps  his  seat  in  silence,  the  pro- 
gramme must  necessarily  he  a  failure,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  go  home  deluged  with  criticisms 
and  perhaps  abuse.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  will  give  the  discussions  their 
undivided  attention,  and  speak  as  often  as  the  spirit 
moves  them,  the  sessions  will  be  full  of  life  and  inter- 
est, and  we  will  go  home  feeling  that  it  was  good  to 
have  been  here. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  now 
commit  the  programme  into  the  hands  of  the  Associa- 
tion. J 

Siipt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  of  Huntingdon, 
took  the  chair,  and  President  Shaub  delivered 
the  following  Inaugural  Address  upon  the 
subject, 

A  RETROSPECT;  AND  SOME  CAUTIONS. 


B.  F.  SHAUB. 

In  thinking  about  Vhat  I  should  say  in  my  in- 
augural address  before  this  Association,  it  occured  to 
me  that  it  might  perhaps  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  consider  a  few  points  in  our  educational  record — 
compare  briefly  our  present  record  with  the  past,  and 
(as  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  give  general  advice) 
conclude  my  brief  paper  with  some  well-meant  and, 
as  I  think,  much-needed  cautions.  Hence,  the  title 
of  this  paper,  "A  Retrospect;  and  Some  Cautions." 

And  first,  as  to  the  Retrospect.  In  looking  at  the 
educational  work  to  day,  we  descry  many  faults,  both 
of  omission  and  commission,  some  glaring  and  very 
easily  seen  ;  others  minute  and  clearly  seen  only  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  inspecting  the  work  and 
are  anxious  to  improve  its  quality.  Educators  are 
ever  on  the  alert,  changing  from  one  thing  to  another  • 
not  always  (I  regret  to  say  it)  in  the  good  Baconian 
mode,  which  is  to  pause  in  the  ancient  way  and  look 
about  for  a  better  way.  But  changes  are  made.  "We 
are  more  competent  to  criticise  than  we  were  for- 
merly, and  the  disposition  to  do  so  seems  to  have 
grown  with  the  ability.  We  must  not,  however,  infer 
from  the  existence  of  this  critical  spirit,  and  this  spirit 
of  change,  that  our  past  educational  record  contains 
no  good  things.  It  is  full  of  them — it  made  the 
present  possible.  Yet  prior  to  1 854  the  schools  gen- 
erally must  have  been  very  poor. 

I.  Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  condition 
of  our  school  system  as  it  was  in  1853.     The  report 


of  Hon.  A.  G.  Curlin,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  School  Department,  for  the  year  1855,  states  the 
condition  of  the  system  prior  to  1854.  I  should  ad- 
vise every  one  interested  in  ihe  public  schools  to  read 
this  exceedingly  interesting  report.  To  me  it  seems 
like  some  fairy  tale — purely  imaginary  in  some  of  its 
parrs,  so  different  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs  (at 
least  in  the  county  in  which  I  am  best  acquainted) 
from  the  condition  as  stated  in  the  report.  And  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  when  he,  who  was  afterwards 
the  great  War  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  School  Department,  the  public  schools 
had  in  him  one  of  the  Ixjldest  and  truest  friends,  at  a 
time  when  they  greatly  needed  the  help  and  counsel 
of  the  strongest  and  the  wisest.  He  planned  and 
acted  just  as  wisely  and  as  nobly  in  the  educational 
campaign  of  '54  as  in  the  later  and  more  sanguinary' 
contest  of  '61  and  '64.  But  we  must  hasten  on. 
Let  Us  listen  to  what  he  said  in  his  report  for  1855  : 
"  It  is  undeniable  that  the  common  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania  had  lost  the  prestige  and  hopes  of  its 
earlier  years  and  had  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  its  friends.  Its  failing  energies  and  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  great  objects  of  its  creation,  seemed 
to  portend  its  ultimate  decay,  unless  animated  by  a 
thorough  reform  and  an  infusion  of  fresh  vitality," 
Plain  words,  these.  How  strange  they  sound  to  us 
younger  workers  of  to-day  !  We  can  hardly  realize 
that  such  things  could  ever  be  truthfully  said  about 
our  common  school  system.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  our  system  it 
was  so  barren  in  its  results  ?  But  these  are  the  state- 
ments of  cool,  unimpassioned  annual  reports.  Listen 
again  : — **  In  numerous  instances,  and  in  many  of  the 
school  districts,  the  tax  duplicate  was  withdrawn  from 
the  hands  of  the  collector  as  soon  as  the  warrant  for 
the  share  of  the  district  in  the  State  appropriation  was 
received  and  cashed,  and  no  tax  collected,  no  teachers 
employed,  no  schools  opened ;  and  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  to  sustain  a  languishing  system  of 
public  instruction  by  common  schools,  applied  to  the  '  ' 
repair  of  the  township  roads  and  highways  and  other 
similar  illegal  purposes, — or,  what  is  infinitely  worse, 
transferred  to  the  pockets  of  the  directors  themselves 
as  compensation  for  their  official  services."  This  is  a 
dark  picture;  but  bad  as  were  these  defects,  they 
dwindled  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
their  blighting  influence  upon  the  schools.  **Thtfse," 
says  the  report,  •*  were  in  many  districts  of  the  State 
but  a  melancholy  burlesque  on  the  cause  of  popular 
education  ;  many  of  the  school-rooms  were  6tter  sub- 
jects for  the  consideration  of  grand  juries  than  for  the 
uses  of  their  dedication  ;  and  highly  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  victims  statedly  imprisoned  within 
their  walls.  All  who  could  afford  it  withheld  their 
children  from  the  common  schools,  under  an  honest 
belief  that  their  mmds,  their  health  and  their  morals 
could  not  be  improved  in  such  rural  prisons.  In 
short,  a  system  of  public  instruction  that  should  be  in 
its  integrity  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  burthen  to  its  citizens,  and  a 
by-word  and  a  reproach  within  and  without  its  bor- 
ders." The  Superintendent  then  says  these  results 
might  have  been  expected.  Defective  organization, 
and  lack  of  supervision,  would  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects in  every  department  of  business.  In  the  report 
for  1856  he  says,  **  The  Pennsylvania  school  system 
was  comparatively  dead  and  inoperative  until  the  act 
of  1854,  by  establishing  the  county  superintendency 
and  some  other  wise  provisions,  infused  life  and  self- 
moving  vigor."     The  leading  feature  of  the  act  of 
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1854 — that  which  especially  distinguished  it  from  the 
previous  law — was  the  creation  of  the  office  of  county 
superintendent.  The  changes  effected  in  the  working 
of  the  school  system  by  this  new  agency  are  astonish- 
ing, and  seem  almost  incredible.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent thus  speaks  of  the  office  in  1855,  only  one 
dKKt  year  after  it  was  created :  "  Although  it  is  an 
office  of  limited  powers,  it  has  infused  renewed  life 
into  the  system,  and  has  done  more  sui)6t^nial  benefit 
in  the  short  space  of  time  it  has  been  in  existence 
than  any  reform  heretofore  made.  lis  successful  re- 
solts  are  an  am])le  and  unanswerable  vindication  of 
the  necessity  for  the  office,  and  it  has  secured  to  the 
system  power  and  efficiency  hitherto  unattainable." 

All  these  results,  we  must  remember,  are  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  much  opposition  to  the  act  of 
1854,  and  especially  to  the  county  superintendency. 
Teachers  (?)  were  opposed  to  it;  the  penurious  were 
opposed  to  it ;  all  the  enemies  of  free  education  were 
opposed  to  it;  it  had  to  contend  against  fightings 
without,  and  what  was  worse,  treachery  within.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  all  these  hostile  forces,  it  stood,  baciced 
by  l^idlative  enactment  and  courageous  friends  in 
the  Department  and  throughout  the  Slate.  It  saved 
money  for  the  State,  and  greatly  improved  its  schools 
the  very  first  year  it  was  in  operation.  In  i856,^the 
State  Superintendent  says,  "There  are  at  least  nine 
^)ecific  improvements  or  fruits  resulting  from  the  su- 
pcrintendei^cy."  He  states  these  in  detail,  and  calls 
them  the  first  fruits  of  the  wise  act  of  1854.  Is  it  not 
ai^onishing  ihat  an  agency  which  by  its  fruitful  and 
beneficent  results  so  clearly  vindicated  its  creation, 
was  so  persistently  misrepresented  and  so  bitterly  op- 
posed ?  And  even  to-day,  we  can  yet  find  here  and 
iheref  a  few,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  historical 
testimony  in  its  favor,  yet  kick  and  bite  and  chafe  and 
fret  at  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  act  of  1854. 
And  now  allow  me  to  indulge  in  a  supposition : 
Suppose  the  act  of  1854  had  provided  for  optional 
county  supervision,  in  how  many  of  the  counties  of 
the  Commonwealth  would  it  have  been  in  operation 
to-day  ?  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  answering  "  None," 
or  "  But  few,  if  any."  In  order  that  the  masses  may 
be  educated,  the  State  must  move  briskly  and  posi- 
tively, right  along  in  the  front  of  the  educational 
field.  Free  trade  in  education  don't  work  well,  as 
Macaulay  long  ago  showed.  The  State  must  aid,  or 
the  masses  will  go  without  education  worthy  of  the 
name. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  as  we  pass,  what  were 
the  views  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  1855,  in  regard 
to  the  full  scope  of  the  then  new  supervisory  system 
of  Penosylvania.  He  recognizes  the  importance  of 
regular  and  frequent  visitation  by  competent  officials, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  school  boards  are 
amhori7ed  to  employ  and  to  pay  some  one  for  doing 
such  official  work  as  is  indicated  above.  The  design 
was  to  provide  for  the  needed  monthly  inspection  of 
the  schools  required  by  law.  He  urges  its  great 
necessity ;  believes  that  the  measure  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  complete  the  efficiency  and  symmetry  of  the 
system ;  and  **  expects  that  the  next  annual  report — 
1857 — from  the  Department  will  announce  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  plan  all  over  the  State."  The 
results  of  the  new  act  were  so  abundant  and  so  en- 
couraging that  the  Superintendent  was  fully  justified 
in  indulging  in  such  "  great  expectations."  But 
how  have  these  expectations  been  realized  ?  To-day, 
after  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  close  su- 
pervision which  this  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  system 
so  ardently  hoped  for  and  so  confidently  expected,  is 


in  operation  in  only  119  districts,  leaving  2049  dis- 
tricts without  its  benefits. 

This  fact  is  a  suggestive  one,  and  refutes  a  thousand 
fine-spun  arguments  whose  burden  is  that  the  people, 
.^eing  the  advantages  of  certain  educational  agencies, 
will  loudly  call  for  t-hem  and  put  them  in  operation. 
The  facts  are  chiefly  on  the  other  side ;  the  people 
don't  do  these  things  without  judicious  aid  from  the 
State.  This  optional '  plan  has  in  it  the  seeds  of 
death,  and  it  will  never  have  any  but  a  sickly  exist-, 
ence. 

But  I  must  close  this  retrospect.  To-day  as  we 
look  back  at  the  system  as  it  was  in  1S54,  and  reflect 
that  in.  1856  it  was  officially  reported  as  improved 
"  not  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  teachers  and 
schools,"  and  then  consider  how  much  more  improve-  - 
ment  has  been  made  since,  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  authors  of  the  act  of  1854  ''builded  better  than 
they  knew,"  as  those  always  build  who  have  rever- 
ence for  their  fellows  and  trust  m  the  great  Master  of 
all.  We  have  received  from  them  a  system  which 
has  in  it  a  wonderful  potency  and  promise,  and  from 
which  has  been  evolved  an  immense  amount  of  good. 
May  it,  like  a  pure  and  unfailing  fountain,  continue 
to  send  forth  its  refreshing  streams  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  State,  during  all  future  years. 
And  let  us  endeavor  to  continue  to  dirtci  it  wisdy^  and 
to  make  it  more  effective  than  ever  in  the  production 
of  the  highest  results  possible ;  to  strengthen  it  wher- 
ever it  may  be  found  weak  j  and  to  judiciously  adapt 
it  to  our  varied  needs  as  tney  arise  and  press  them- 
selves upon  our  attention.  And  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  can  use  the  public  school  to  accomplish 
much  good,  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond part  ol  my  subject-r-"  Some  Cautions." 

II.  I  think  most  persons  who  have  given  the 
matter  careful  attention  will  admit  that  there  are  cer- 
tain evil  tendencies  on  the  increase  amongst  us — ten- 
dencies which,  whilst  not  caused  to  any  appreciable 
extent  by  the  public  schools,  should  nevertheless 
be  considered  by  teachers,  and  should  be  checked  oi: 
counteracted  in  every  school.  I  shall  speak  of  two 
of  these  tendencies  only: — (i)  A  turning  away  from 
mechanical,  household  and  agricultural  pursuits  ;  (2) 
A  giving  of  culture  to  the  intellect  chiefly,  and,  in 
the  earnest  effort  to  do  this,  neglecting  to  give  culture 
to  the  moral  nature. 

I.  And  as  to  the  tendency  first  mentioned,  I  am 
constrained  to  say,  that  teachers  everywhere  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  formation  of  a 
taste,  or  at  least  a  proper  regard,  for  mechanical,  in- 
dustrial, household  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Whilst 
it  is  not  true  that  the  schools  are  responsible  for  all 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  erroneous  ideas  now 
so  prevalent  in  regard  to  non-professional  labor,  it 
may  easily  be  that  they  are  responsible  for  some  of 
them.  Let  me  ask  you,  fellow -members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, how  many  of  you  had  teachers  who  spoke 
earnestly  to  you  about  the  importance  of  learning  a 
trade,  or  of  usefulness  being  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  being  possible  in  any  department  of  necessary 
labor,  and  made  you  feel  as  enthusiastic  about  these 
things  as  you  were  made  to  feel  about  spelling  or 
history  or  the  wonderful  professional  possibilities 
within,  or  more  probably  without,  your  reach?  How 
many  of  you  had  teachers  who  instilled  any  true 
ideas  whatever  in  regard  to  so-called  manual  labor  ? 
Didn't  they  generally  tell  you,  you  were  too  smart  to 
learn  a  trade  or  to  waste  (?)  your  time  in  any  but  pro- 
fessional pursuits  ?  And  you  believed  the  teacher  ; 
of  course  you  did.     And  so  do  the  pupils  of  to-day. 
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But,  this  being  true,  how  cautious  the  teacher  should 
be  not  to  sow,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  seeds  of  dislike  or  contempt  of  manual  labor. 
This  weed  grows  rank  enough  in  society  ;  no  cultiva- 
tion, therefore,  should  be  given  to  It  in  the  schools. 
Let  theirs  be  the  noble  work  of  eradicating  all  false 
notions  concerning  labor.     We  want  teachers  every- 
where to  have  right  views  on  this  matter,  and  deep 
convictions  of  their  duty  in  regard  to  it ;    not  the 
common  school   teacher  only,  but  the  professors  in 
normal  schools  and  in  colleges  must  awake  to  action 
in  this  much -neglected  matter.     Every  one  of  us  will 
have  to  work  hard  if  we  would  successfully  counter- 
act  the  pernicious  views  concerning   manual  labor 
which  pupils  imbibe  from  fond  but  ofttimes  foolish 
parents  and  friends.     It  is  frequently  said  that  the 
public  schools  educate  the  child,  not  for  its  station  in 
life,  but  out  of  it.     I  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with   the   spirit   which   generally   accompanies    this 
statement ;  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  and  I  suppose 
there  is,  I  think  I  see  how  in  many  instances  it  is  a 
good  thing  rather  than  an  evil  one ;  and  if  so,  the 
statement  loses  its  force  as  an  argument  against  pub- 
lic schools,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  generally  used. 
True  education  always  develops  aspiration — a  longing 
for  something  better  than  we  have  known.     Who  can 
tell  what  the  station  in  life  will  be  ?     In  these  United 
States   especially,   station    in    life    is   exchangeable. 
Teach  pupils  to  aspire  ;  don't  crush  aspiration.     It  is 
laudable,  and  needs  wise  direction  always,  but  repres- 
sion never.     There  are  other  channels  besides  ofhcial, 
professional  and  mercantile  life,  into  which  it  may  and 
should   be  directed.     Here   is  the   delicate,  crucial 
work — to  direct  wisely.     This  requires  superior  wis- 
dom.    Do  we  have  it  ?     If  not,  let  us  no  longer  con- 
tinue lacking  herein;  so  that  we  may  wisely  take  into 
consideration  ^^probabilities  as  well  as  \\\& possibili' 
ties  before  the  pupils  in  our  care,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  give  more  judicious  direction  to  their  aspirations. 
Whilst  giving  culture  to  the  intellect  of  the  pupils,  we 
must  hold  out  to  them  the  promise  that  they  may  become 
good  mechanics,  good  farmers,  good  housekeepers, 
rather  than  governors  or  lawyers,  or  clerks  or  teach- 
ers ;  and  above  all  things,  we  must  root  out  the  per- 
nicious notion  that  labor  which  is  not  profesi^ional  is 
menial.     I  'repeat,  we  must  do  these  things,  if  we 
would   perform   our   whole   duty   as   teachers.     We 
must  not  merely  speak  of  them  ;  we  must  live  them. 
I  despise  the  person  who  by  his  action  or  otherwise 
shows  disrespect  for  his  fellow-man,  because,  forsooth, 
he  is  not  in  professional  life.     A  teacher  who  does 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  despicable  of 
despised  beings — is  a  prolific  source  of  evil,  and  an 
intolerable    nuisance    that    should    be    immediately 
abated.     I  say  that  teachers  have  been  remiss  in  this 
particular  phase  of  their  proper  work,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  remissness  are  responsible  for  some  of  the 
aversion  displayed  by  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  industrial  and  household 
pursuits.     We  shall  not  teach  trades ;  we  are  not  and 
should  not,  and,  I  believe,  will  not,  be  called  upon 
to  do  this.     But  we  have  a  greater  work  to  perform 
— a  work  of  far  higher  worth,  a  work  whose  results 
touch  life  at  all  points  and  at  all  times — a  work  which 
I  fear  has  been  too  much  neglected.     This  it  is  :  To 
strive  to  fill  our  pupils  with  a  spirit  of  usefulness,  of 
helpfulness;    a   spirit   of    duty   and   of   manly   and 
womanly  achievement;  a  spirit  of  eternal  love  of  doing 
and  eternal  hatred  of  not  doing;  a  spirit  which  shall 
burn   out  of  the  girls  the  disposition  to   do  naught 
but  crochet  all  winter  and  croquet  all  summer,  and 


out  of  the  boys  the  disposition  to  do  naught  but  play 
base  ball  for  six  months  and  to  attend  baser  balls  dar- 
ing the  remainder-^or  it  may  be  during  the  whole  of 
the  year;  a  spirit  which  shall  prevent  girls  and  boys 
from  growing  up  into  useless  women  and  spendthrift 
men. 

2.  A  few  reflections  upon  the  second  mentioned 
tendency.     I  believe  teachers  should  be  cautioned  to 
give  more  attention  than  they  now  do  to  the  culture 
of  the  moral  nature  of  their  pupils.     It  is  too  much 
neglected  ;  direct  and  positive  attention  is  given  to  it 
in  but  few  schools.     Is  it  safe  to  leave  moral  culture  to 
chance  ?     Would  it  not  be  much  less  dangerous   to 
leave  culture  of  the  intellect  to  Chance,  than  to  leave 
culture  of  the  moral  nature  thus  ?     Knowledge  is  not 
a  panacea  for  evil  and  wickedness  in  general, any  more 
than  it  is  a  panacea  for  crime.     We  know  that  ignor- 
ance of  the  branches  generally  taught  in  schools  is  not 
the  only  or  even  the  chief  source  of  crime,  and  it  is 
not  yet  clearly  proved  that  education  of  the  intellect 
materially  diminishes  crime ;  this  much  seems  to  be 
clearly  established,  that  education  changes  the  nature 
of  the  crimes  committed.     Now,  whilst  holding  the 
opinions  just  expressed,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should 
say  also  that  I  do  not  believe  that  public  school  train- 
ing,, or  training  in  any  school,  can  ever  become  a 
cause  of  crime,  as  is  alleged  in  the  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  penitentiaries  for  1879.     I   do  not  be- 
lieve this  allegation,  and  shall  not  until  after  it  shall 
have  been  satisfactorily  proved.     The  schools  are  not 
responsible  for    the  crime  everywhere  so  abundant. 
Society  and  parents  are  jointly  responsible  for   the 
major  portion  of  the  crimes.     Now,  whilst  inclined 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  crimes  mainly  upon  so- 
ciety and  parents,  because  I  think  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  it  truly  belongs  there,  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  the  schools  can  and  should  do  much  more 
than  they  are  now  doing  to  form  good  moral  charac^ 
ter.     It  is  of  much  more  importance  than  scholarship. 
Many  parents  give  no  more  attention  to  the  culture  of 
the  morals  of  their  children  than  they  do  to  the  culture 
of  their  intellect.     Therefore,  what  ?     I  should  say, 
therefore,  the  school  should  give  so  much  the  more 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature.     Does 
this  Association  say  the  same?     Of  what  spirit  are 
you,  touching  this  matter  ?     Much  can  surely  be  done 
in  the  schools  to  promote  moral  culture.     But  what 
are  the  practical  modes  of  doing  it  ?     The  paper  to 
be  read  this  evening  will  no  doubt  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  a  satisfactory  way.     One  good  way,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  do  so  informally,  but  persistently  and 
continuously ;  the  subject  should  be  dwelt  upon  at 
every  suitable  opportunity,  in  every  school,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.     In  every  association — be  it 
district,  county.  State,  or  national — it  should  receive 
emphatic  recognition,  and  should  be  lifted  up  into 
that   prominence  which  its  supreme  importance  de- 
mands. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  advocate  not 
that  pupils  shall  be  taught  less  of  the  school  branches, 
or  shall  be  taught  trades  in  the  schools,  but  that 
through  the  wise  efforts  of  the  teachers  each  pupil 
shall  become  more  fully  possessed  of  the  idea  of  use^ 
fulness  and  be  actuated  by  it  so  as  to  be  **  not  slothful 
in  business;**  not  that  technical  religion  shall  be  for- 
mally taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  that  the  ideas 
of  God  and  of  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  more 
distinctly  recognized  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
rest  the  exaltation  and  the  true  prosperity  of  nations 
and  of  individuals.  Well  will  it  be  for  the  nation 
and  for  its  schools,  when  all  connected  with  their  ad- 
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ministration  shall  feel  the  importance  of  the  ideas  of 
Bsefulness,  of  character,  of  true  religion,  and  of  God; 
when  no  teacher  shall  ever  sink  the  God -idea  or  the 
the  Book  of  books,  and  when  each  teacher  shall  be 
"fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  ;'*  then  will  the 
nation  and  the  schools  have  infused  into  them  that 
salt,  wanting  which  they  would  **  thenceforth  be  good 
for  Doihing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men.*' 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  SntLDON,  of  Boston,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education,  was  called  upon 
to  open  the  discussion,  and  remarked  that 
the  question  raised  by  the  paper  of  the  neces- 
sity of  shedding  light  abroad  in  our  schools 
on  the  dignity  of  honest  industry,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  that  could  be  brought 
before  any  educational  body.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine  in  practice  is  needed 
everywhere.  One  half  the  badly-cooked  beef- 
steak, and  the  bad  bread  and  poor  soup  that 
we  eat,  would  supply  three  times  as  many 
people  with  good  wholesome  food,  properly 
prepared,  and  we  should  have  less  dyspeptics 
and  a  lower  death- rate,  if  we  could  apply  this 
doctrine  in  our  kitchens.  But  we  go  to  for- 
eign lands,  and  bring  an  ignorant,  untrained 
class  of  people  here  to  do  this  work—  a  work 
most  important  to  life,  health  and  morals — 
because  it  has  come  to  be  considered  not 
quite  **  the  thing  '*  for  a  lady  to  be  practi- 
cally familiar  with  such  matters.  Here  is  a 
weak  place  in  the  education  of  our  young 
women.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  good, 
useful  primary  teacher — one  who  does  faith- 
ful and  trfficient  work  in  a  primary  school,  in 
developing  the  powers  of  the  growing  mind, 
deserves  greater  honor  than  a  President  of  a 
college — but  it  is  an  equally  honorable  and 
useful  thing  to  be  a  good  mother  and  a  per- 
fect housekeeper.  Another  weak  place  in 
some  of  our  modern  **  methods**  appears 
when  thfe  teacher  does  all  the  pupil's  work 
for  him.  How  shall  the  pupil  become  indus- 
trious under  such  treatment  ?  Look  in  upon 
a  good  kindergarten,  and  see  how  heartily 
children  will  work,  if  the  work  is  adapted  to 
them — how  they  enjoy  it-  Hard  work  is  as 
healthy  for  the  child  as  the  man,  if  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  work  ;  concrete  first,  abstract 
afterwards.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher 
is  not  to  work,  but  that  his  duty  is  not  done 
until  the  pupil  works  too— till  all  work  to- 
gether ;  and  this  is  a  practical  method  of 
teaching  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  of  California  State 
Normal  School,  commended  the  doctrine  of 
the  paper.  A  great  drawback  in  America  is 
the  surplus  of  unskilled  laborers  and  unquali- 


fied professionals.  To  correct  this  we  must 
infuse  a  spirit  of  industry  into  those  who  pass 
through  our  schools ;  and  those  who  are  pre- 
paring teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools  should 
see  to  it  that  only  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  this  shall  go  into  the  profession 
with  their  approval.  When  our  teachers  shall 
bring  their  pupils  to  honor  industry  in  their 
practical  everyday  work,  we  shall  train  up 
that  intelligent,  educated  working-class,  which 
is  a  greater  need  in  a  republic  than  a  univer- 
sal ballot,  or  any  other  political  panacea. 
The  paper  cogently  presented  the  imporfance 
of  moral  instruction,  and  he  hoped  this  point 
would  be  so  emphasized  in  the  discussion  that 
all  would  go  away  with  a  new  sense  of  the 
importance  of  building  character. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  of  York,  thanked  the 
President  for  opening  up  a  most  profitable 
subject  of  discussion.  He  believed  that  edu- 
cation most  useful  that  was  available  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  daily  life,  and  believed  we 
should  aim  at  illustrating  everything  we  teach 
by  actual  work  He  had  recently  visited  the 
State.  Agricultural  College,  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year,  and  found  that  work  and 
theory  had  not  been  associated.  Ten  years 
of  scientific  agriculture  had  enabled  them  to 
raise  about  half  as  much  to  the  acre  as  their 
unscientific  neighbors.  It  \%  very  evident 
that  something  was  wrong  there,  and  no  less 
evident  that  the  students  bad  not  been  taught 
to  do  what  they  learned.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  school  must  also  be  a  workshop, 
that  the  children  may  have  some  preparation 
for  practical  life;  as  population  grows  the 
n^ans  of  livelihood  will  be  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  all  must  be  taught  to  work,  and 
we  may  as  well  be  preparing  for  it. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Chiques,  said  this 
matter  was  attended  to  abroad.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen,  on  one  afternoon  in  the  week 
the  boys  are  taught  gardening  and  farming, 
and  the  girls  knitting  and  sewing.  In  some 
places  the  town  has  an  orchard  and  garden, 
where  the  pupils  can  practice  what  they  are 
taught.  He  approved  of  Prof.  Sheldon's  re- 
marks on  cooking :  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
a  good  cook ;  and  if  the  chief  cook  at  a 
fashionable  resort  receives  a  higher  salary 
the  President  of  Harvard,  it  may  be  because 
he  deserves  it. 

Dr.  Geo.  .P.  Hays,  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  being  called  upon,  objected 
to  being  introduced  under  false  colors,  as 
President  Hayes,  of  Washington.  We  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  put  in  practice  all  the  wis- 
dom displayed  here.     It  is  a  large  undertak- 
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ing  to  keep  our  boys  down  to  intellectual 
work,  and  physical  work  besides.  It  may  be 
admirable  theory,  but  we  sh$ill  not  see  that 
kind  of  teaching  in  this  country  until  the  fear 
of  starvation  makes  it  necessary.  When  we 
can  no  longer  raise  a  good  crop  without  scien- 
tific agriculture,  then  we  will  teach  it,  and  not 
before. 

Mrs.  Mayne  B.  Archer,  Litiz,  said  many 
teachers  would  be  glad  to  combine  industrial 
with  intellectual  training,  if  they  had  the  facil- 
ities. We  must  first  create  a  public  senti- 
ment to  furnish  the  means.  We  cannot  work 
without  tools ;  we  must  be  able  to  show  the 
pupils  how  to  do  things,  as  well  as  tell  them. 

Prof  J.  V,  Montgomery,  Millersville  State 
Normal  School,  said  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  this  question.  In  some  Boston  schools,  the 
girls  are  taught  to  cut  and  make  garments,  as 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum ;  and  this  kind 
of  instruction  is  more  important  and  practical 
than  much  of  the  arithmetic  now  taught.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  there  should 
be  a  workshop  attached  to  every  school  in  the 
land ;  and  hoped  the  Association  would  reach 
some  definite  conclusion  in  the  shape  of  a 
resolution,  lo  put  our  position  on  record  be- 
fore the  public.  The  discussions  at  Reading 
lost  much  of  their  point  by  coming  to  no  for- 
mal conclusion. 

Dr.  Hays  said  that  in  connection  with  two 
churches  of  which  he  had  been  pastor,  sew- 
ing classes  had  been  organized  to  reach  the 
poorer  classes,  in  expectation  of  religious 
results :  and  the  crowds  that  came  could  not 
be  accommodated,  representing  the  better 
class  as  well — all  of  them  ignorant  of  the  cut- 
ting and  making  of  the  plainest  of  garments. 
This,  and  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  indus- 
trial work,  may  be  successfully  introduced 
into  the  schools;  but  where  expensive  machi- 
ery  is  required,  the  Directors  will  not  furnish 
it. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  of  Bucks,  asked  if 
something  could  not  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, when  we  ask  for  exhibitions  of  pupils' 
work  at  county  institutes?  Why  not  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  loaf  of  bread,  the  best 
made  dress  or  shirt,  by  a  pupil  of  the  public 
schools;  with  a  little  instruction  at  school, 
most  of  the  work  could  be  done,  thus  saving 
school  time;  and  we  should  thus  give  an 
incentive  and  stimulate  the  taste  for  manual 
labor. 

Prof  Sheldon  endorsed  the  lady's  remark, 
that  public  sentiment  must  precede  the  work- 
shop. We  must  first  convince  people  that 
industrial  education  is  desirable,  and  then 
consider  the  economic  question.     It  was  esti- 


mated that  to  establish  industrial  school 
workshops  of  a  simple  character  in  Boston 
would  cost  $1,750,000.  The  introduction 
of  such  work  as  sewing  is  practicable  and 
useful ;  but  teaching  mechanical  trades  is  an- 
other matter.  We  may  preach  the  millenniuna 
of  technical  education,  but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  it  to  arrive  for  the  next  few  months. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Berks,  said  the  Presi- 
dent's paper  suggested  legislation  on  these 
matters  He  did  not  think  we  need  compul- 
sion, or  that  it  was  desirable.  We  should 
get  better  results,  and  probably  sooner,  by 
going  to  the  people  and  preparing  them  for 
the  advance,  and  then  the  law  would  come  of 
itself.  He  could  not  endorse  some  of  these 
extreme  theories  of  industrial  education. 
Miss  Lloyd  could,  no  doubt,  teach  girls  to  cut 
and  sew  garments,  and  make  bread;  tut 
what  would  she  do  with  boys  who  wanted  to 
be  taught  to  work  at  a  bench?  And  how 
would  some  of  our  old  bachelor  teachers  get 
along  with  the  sewing  and  bread-making? 
We  are  not  ready  for  these  things  now,  what- 
ever may  come  in  the  future.  But  we  can 
create  sentiment  in  favor  of  honest  labor,  and 
convince  our  pupils  that  it  is  honorable  to 
obey  the  old  law  **in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.*'  If  we  do  this,  he 
thought,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Dunning,  of  Scranton,  said 
perhaps  there  was  more  of  the  kind  of  indus- 
trial education  mentioned  now  in  practical 
operation  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  than 
we  were  all  aware  of.  In  schools  under  the 
care  of  the  German  Sisters,  for  instance,  all 
kinds  of  needlework  are  taught,  with  excel- 
lent results;  and  they  do  not 'forget  manners 
or  morals,  either. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Stahr,  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Lancaster,  endorsed  the  posi- 
tions of  the  President,  and  hoped  that  we 
should  not  fail  of  giving  them  some  practical 
effect.  Let  us  not  try  to  reach  after  Utopian 
schemes,  that  cannot  be  realized  for  years,  if 
ever;  but  do  something  that  can  be  done 
now — that  will  create  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  advancement,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  it. 

President  Shaub  closed  the  discussion. 
He  did  not  think  there  would  be  workshops 
connected  with  country  schools  for  a  thou- 
sand years — they  might  come  sooner  in  the 
cities.  We  can  teach  the  girls  to  sew,  and  it 
would  not  hurt  the  boys  to  know  that  also. 
The  suggestion  of  the  lady  from  Bucks  was  a 
gOvjd  one — such  an  exhibit  as  she  recom- 
mended would  be  as  interesting  and  useful  as 
any  other.     The  spirit  of  the  paper  was  that 
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we  should  prepare  our  pupils  for  usefulness 
and  helpfulness ;  that  we  should  root  out  the 
prevalent  false  ideas  concerning  labor,  and 
put  in  their  place  correct  notions  of  life,  and 
of  our  relations  to  our  fellow  men  and  to  God. 

Supt.  W.  R  Baker,  of  Huntingdon,  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  embody  the  results  of  this  discussion  in 
appropriate  resolutions. 

Dr.  Hays  thought  it  better  to  leave  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Prof  Raub  explained  the  absence  of  reso- 
lutions at  the  Reading  session  by  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  that  committee 
that  they  were  doing  the  Association  a  kind- 
ness by  not  attempting  lo  bind  anybody; 
and  for  himself,  he  had  heard  nothing  today 
to  change  that  opinion. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  7  J^,  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  Association  was  called  to  order  at 
7:30,  and  the  exercises  were  opened  with 
music  by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra  of  York. 

Miss  Jennie  V.  Johnston,  of  Mansfield, 
Pa  ,  read  a  paper-  on 

MORAL   TRAINING. 


In  considering  this  complex  whole — man — we 
cannot  separate  and  set  apart  any  department  of  his 
complete  humanism.  The  relations  of  soul  to  sense 
are  too  involved — as  a  unit  they  must  be  treated,  for 
thus  only  can  the  character  be  rendered  symmetrical 
and  beautiful.  All  sound  morals  are  inseparably 
connected  with  Christianity.  Christ  is  the  teacher, 
exponent  and  incarnation  of  genume  morality.  In 
the  sphere  of  the  Church  and  family  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  practical  methods  of 
moral  culture.  In  Church  schools  the  way  is  clear, 
as  the  teacher  is  bound  to  make  this  a  specific  duty. 
That  the  purest  principles  emanate  always  from  these 
sources  is  unfortunately  not  verified  by  the  practice  of 
their  graduates.  There  may  be  sound  theories  appre- 
hended by  the  intellect,  which  do  not  reach  the 
heart.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  have  the 
vantage  ground  in  many  respects,  and  should  be 
great  moral  factors  in  society. 

But  our  specific  duty  is  to  consider  practical  meth- 
ods of  moral  culture  in  connection  with  the  Common 
School  System  of  education.  These  are  public  insti- 
tutions, and  must  be  kept  free  from  all  sectarian 
teachings.  In  order  to  keep  the  law  in  its  spirit  and 
letter,  almost  everything  like  a  religious  system  is  ex- 
cluded. The  religious  exercises  amount  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  a  short  prayer,  and  a 
sentimental  hymn.  These  are  often  perfunctory, 
cold,  mechanical,  and  would  frequently  be  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The 
teacher  may  find  in  the  text- books,  moral  precepts, 
wise  sayings,  sage  maxims,  and,  if  he  possess  great 
oratorical  powers,  may  preach  upon  these  and  talk  at 
his  pupils  until,  by  frequent  repetitiou,  they  become 


flat,  stale  and  unprofitable,  and  fail  to  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter-of-course  per- 
formance, &gainst  which  the  bored  student  hardens 
his  heart!  A  few  clear,  incisive  words,  said  at  the 
right  time,  are  all- sufficient ;  if  the  thought  by  thor- 
oughly beaten  out  there  will  be  no  chaff  in  the  ex- 
pression. 

There  are  sufficient  appliances  in  the  hands  of  any 
teacher,  if  they  are  properly  used.  He  has  before 
him  a  variety  of  capacities,  temperaments,  disposi- 
tions, trainings,  a  great  diver»iiy — a  perfect  chaos, 
which  he  is  to  bring  into  form  and  endue  with  life. 
How  shall  he  proceed  ?  By  setting  a  proper  example. 
Nothing  can  compensate  for  this  :  the  roost  brilliant 
talents,  acquirements,  powers  of  government,  will 
avail  but  little  to  inculcate  correct  principles,  if  the 
example  of  the  teacher  is  contrary  to  his  precepts. 
A  teacher  must  not  be  a  sign-board  to  point  the  way 
alone — he  must  be  a  leader  to  lead  his  pupils.  If  he 
will  discountenance  wrong  and  oppression,  manifest  a 
nice  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others  and  duly  ob- 
serve the  same,  exhibit  a  kind,  foi bearing,  courteous 
manner,  he  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence. 
The  devil,  though  in  possession  of  angelic  powers  of 
intellect,  would  not  be  a  successful  instructor  in 
mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  moral  character  of  his  pupils,  the  maxims 
which  govern  them,  the  standard  of  their  home  train- 
ing. Blood  is  thicker  than  water ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing thicker  than  blood — sympathy — which  must  exist 
between  teacher  and  pupil ;  their  natures  are  very 
near  of  kin,  although  the  relationship  is  seldom  ac- 
knowledged. The  inquisitive,  irrepressible  American 
boy  has  pierced  through  the  halo  of  reverence  that,  pf 
old,  surrounded  ^le  teacher.  Any  amount  of  argu- 
ment would  not  convince  him  that  God  set  aside  the 
choicest  p)ortion  of  the  sixth  day  for  the  creation  of 
teachers.  The  child  must  be  treated  as  an  individ- 
ual ;  all  false  notions  regarding  inherited  tempera- 
meiits,  proclivities  to  specific  evils,  must  be  aban- 
doned. All  talk  about  formation  of  character  is 
useless,  if  it  be  ordained  that  each  child  must  walk  in 
the  path  worn  by  dissolute  ancestors.  Our  diet 
makes  us  ourselves.  An  earth-worm  is  earth- colored, 
and  if  you  crush  it,  it  is  but  a  drop  of  mud  at  best ;  a 
rose-worm  is  only  a  rolled  up  rose-leaf  wriggling. 
Therefore,  if  a  pupil  be  disposed  to  speculation  and 
indolence,  he  should  be  medicated  with  the  invigor- 
ating tonic  of  hard,  earnest,  steady  work,  until  all 
such  proclivities  are  overcome.  Otherwise  a  mis- 
directed taste — an  unchecked  tendency — an  over- 
grown passion — will  sway  him  hither  and  thither  with 
its  unrest. 

A  high  moral  standard  in  reference  to  truthfulness, 
fair-dealing,  should  be  maintained — respectmg  study, 
recitations,  observance  of  rules,  etc.  Care  must  be 
taken  never  to  intimidate — always  to  foster  native  in- 
dependence. It  is  culpable  neglect  to  leav5  them,  with 
judgments  untrained  and  powers  undbciplined,  to 
carry  the  burdens  of  life. 

An  admiration  for  perfect  models  should  be  excited 
in  the  pupils'  minds.  The  connection  between  virtue 
and  happiness,  vice  and  misery,  should  be  graphically 
portrayed.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  to  bring 
them  into  living  intercourse  with  thinking  men  and 
women,  a  judiciously-selected  library  is  indispens- 
able. A  critical  literary  taste  may  be  acquired  at  an 
early  age.  Immoral,  sensational  novels  would  never 
have  obtained  their  present  foothold,  had  stronger 
diet  been  provided.     An  hour  a  week,  devoted  to 
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familiar  conversation  and  selected  readings  from 
famous  authors,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  moral  educa- 
tion. While  ihe  charm  of  the  rollickingflife  of  the 
gay,  versatile  Goldsmith  still  lingers,  we  may  drag  to 
the  sutface  the  dregs  of  bitterness  and  heartsick 
yearnings,  found  throughout  his  writings : 

"As  a  hare,  when  horns  and  hounds  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes — my  long  vexations  past- 
Here  to  return  and  die  at  home  at  last/* 

The  gKx)my  moroseness  of  Byron,  the  vagaries  of 
DeQuincey,  the  poignant  remorse  of  Lamb — their 
blind,  perilous  trust  in  any  sufficiency  in  humanity  to 
impart  true  peace — these  and  other  examples  will  de- 
monstrate, better  than  any  moral  homily,  the  truth 
that  only  God  can  sweep  a  circle  around  our  whole 
animated  being,  swallow  up  therein  the  longings,  and 
give  a  biiund  to  the  gropings. 

Every  teacher  must  think  for  himself ;  he  cannot 
follow  stereotyped  rules ;  his  mind  and  heart  must  be 
warmed  to  the  importance  of  his  mission.  Wherever 
a  poet  may  carry  his  prepared  material,  there  it  will 
gather  to  itself  cumbrous  masses  more.  The  thought 
may  be  never  so  clear,  but  it  can  be  never  so  single ; 
always  is  there  danger  of  its  being  covered  and  con- 
fused. There  is  endless  fatigue  in  expression,  and 
endless  vibration  l)etween  words  which  best  sound 
his  meanin;;,  and  all  the  while,  above  him  stands  his 
awful  genius,  holding  up  before  him  transcendant 
shapes  of  beauty,  commending  him  to  fashion  his 
poem  to  their  likeness.  Is  not  our  work  analogous — its 
details  tedious;  the  mistakes,  blunders,  ever  recurring, 
but  the  perfect/  ideal  ever  before  us — the  copying  of 
Christ  our  Master  ? 

A  stern,  unflinching  responsibility  rests  upon  each 
one  us.  Do  we  shrink  from  it,  conscious  of  our 
weakness  and  inability  ?  We  may.  be  strengthened. 
L'»t  the  divine  Physician  prescribe  our  regimen  : — 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  pure  " — the  great,  wide  ex- 
panse of  Nature,  the  great  sweet  thoughts  of  God,  the 
deep,  calm  truth  of  immortality ;  "  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely" — the  trust  of  little  children,  the  love  of 
the  poor  and  sinful,  the  service  of  humanity ;  "  what- 
soever things  are  honest" — steady  labor  with  our 
might,  the  doing  of  the  thing  our  hands  find  to  do ; 
"  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report " — fidelity, 
patience,  courage,  humility — "  think  on  these  things." 
Let  us  choose  for  our  souls  such  rich,  sufficient  diet, 
and  we  will  find  ourselves  conquerors,  despite  all 
difficulties.  And  from  our  culture  shall  spring  up, 
and  mature,  a  glorious  harvest. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Shumaker,  of  Chatnbersburg, 
said  he  had  promised  himself  not  to  make  a 
speech  while  here,  but  would  say  that  this 
paper  dealt  with  matters  demanding  thought- 
ful consideration  from  every  right-minded  and 
right-hearted  teacher,  as  presenting  some  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  met  with  in  our 
work.  Wherever  depravity  exists,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  best  regulated  school 
— you  are  often  puzzled  to  know  just  what  to 
do  about  it.  For  instance,  there  is  the  elastic 
school  conscience,  which  believes  it  is  dishon- 
orable to  *'tell  on"  others.  Of  course,  you 
want  the  culprit  to  tell  on  himself;  but  if  he 


is  hardened  in  lying  you  will  have  trouble  in 
bringing  him  to  do  it,  and  the  others  may 
lack  moral  courage  to  expose  him.  Some 
boys  are  born  false  and,  will  probably  die  so — 
f^lse  to  their  own  better  selves  and,  of  course, 
to  others.  What  is  to  be  done?  I  do  not 
know.  One  of  the  most  successful  methods 
is  to  take  your  boy  by  himself,  and  talk  com- 
mon sense  to  him.  We  often  under-estimate 
a  pupirs  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong,  which 
is  usually  far  in  advance  of  his  practice. 
Profanity  is  one  of  our  troubles  which  usually 
springs  from  vanity;  but  sometimes  the  boy 
has  a  profane  father,  or  perhaps  mother,  and 
it  is  part  of  his  vocabulary.  Sometimes  you 
can  cure  this  habit  by  putting  its  absurdity  in 
a  strong  light ;  others  cannot  be  reached  so. 
I  once  broke  up  the  habit  by  announcing 
that  after  two  weeks  I  should  form  a  class  in 
profane  swearing,  and  have  it  all  done  at  one 
time,  after  school  hours,  out  of  hearing  of 
those  who  did  not  do  it  nor  desire  to  hear  it. 
The  practice  was  broken  up  before  the  time 
expired. 

Miss  Lloyd  said  this  subject  of  moral  cul- 
ture was  her  hobby,  and  she  was  glad  that  it 
was  receiving  due  attention  at  this  session, 
and  pleased  to  hear  these  frank  admissions 
that  other  teachers  experienced  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  herself.  Some  teachers  say  they  do 
not  encounter  them.  She  thought  teachers  gen- 
erally did  not  know  how  much  profanity  actu- 
ally existed  among  their  pupils,  until  they  had 
given  very  close  investigation  to  that  special 
point.  She  had  known  the  habit  to  be  broken 
up  by  asking  the  pupils  whenever  they  uttered 
a  bad  word  on  the  playground,  to  come  into 
the  school  and  stay  five  minutes,  counting 
their  own  time.  It  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Haldeman  said  lying  sometimes  had 
the  excuse  of  inaccuracy  of  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  The  teacher  hearing  a 
noise,  and  supposing  a  mischievous  boy  to 
have  made  it,  turns  upon  him  and  says, 
**John,  you  did  that,*'  when  he  does  not  know 
who  did  it,  and  John  knows  that  he  didn't, 
but  cannot  get  the  teacher  to  believe  him.  In 
such  cases  the  boy  don't  lie,  and  the  teacher 
does ;  perhaps  the  boy  will  afterward  follow 
the  example.  If  we  would  always  be  accurate, 
and  say  no  more  than  we  know,  our  speeches 
would  often  be  cut  short. 

Miss  Lloyd  said  some  teachers  gave  pupils 
reason  to  think  they  regarded  talking  and 
noise  as  worse  offences  than  lying  and  steal- 
ing, by  punishing  them  more  severely.  The 
pupil  will  see  the  practical  distinction  more 
clearly  than  the  moral.  We  should  teach  the 
relative  character  of  offences. 
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Dr.  Hays  said  Gen.  Fiske,  while  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  agreed  with  his  men  that  he  was 
to  do  the  swearing  of  the  regiment ;  he  him- 
self pursued  the  same  plan  at  his  college.  In 
cases  that  seem  to  require  swearing,  the  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  submit  I  he  case  to  the 
President,  who  decides  whether  swearing  is 
necessary,  and  if  so,  he  does  it.  And  he  re- 
commended them  further,  to  do  nothing  that 
seemed  questionable,  unless  they  could  freely 
submit  the  question  to  some  confidential 
friend  before  acting.  But  cases  will  arise  like 
that  of  an  Irish  teamster  in  Col.  Fiske's  com- 
mand, who,  being  heard  to  address  his  mules 
adjectively,  and  reminded  of  the  agreement, 
replied  that  the  Colonel  was  not  present,  and 
it  '*  had  to  be  done  immediately.^^  It  is  diffi- 
cult at  best  to  apply  rules  for  moral  culture ; 
and  the  best  fountain  for  morals  is  the  Bible,  if 
you  can  only  get  them  to  read  it.  You  will 
reach  some  by  enforcing  the  truth  that  God 
sees  them,  and  they  know  themselves  when 
they  do  wrong,  so  there  are  always  two  wit- 
nesses against  them. 

Prof.  Beard  doubted  the  propriety  of  treat- 
ing a  subject  so  broad  and  deep  in  this  humor- 
ous way.  I  believe  in  meeting  every  wrong 
habit  face  to  face,  and  putting  it  in  a  new  light 
before  the  mind  of  the  offender.  Many  sin 
ignorantly,  and  need  instruction  rather  than 
punishment.  If  it  be  a  public  offence,  treat 
it  as  broadly  as  the  sphere  it  occcupies.  It  is 
difficult  to  adjust  the  boundaries  between 
freedom  and  restraint,  and  in  most  schools 
there  is  probably  too  much  dogmatic  teaching. 
We  should  make  the  school  life  the  basis  of 
our  instruction  and  seek  by  personal  contact 
to  get  at  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  individ- 
ual. We  have  no  business  in  school  unless 
we  despise  vice  and  love  virtue — and  if  we 
reduce  this  to  practice,  our  life  will  be  the  best 
object  lesson  in  morals. 

Supt.  R.  K.  BuEHRLE,  of  Lancaster  city, 
said  there  was  a  point  to  be  made  here  of  the 
words  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  I  do 
not  believe  in  asking  pupils  to  criminate  them- 
selves. It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  know 
who  commits  offence,  and  not  the  child's 
business  to  tell.  In  a  tight  place,  fear  of  the 
teacher  often  overcomes  the  fear  of  sin,  and 
falsehood  comes  almost  involuntarily.  I  in- 
struct teachers  ntver  to  put  that  kind  of 
question— rather  let  the  offence  pass,  and  be 
vigilant  to  detect  the  offender  next  time,  than 
to  put  a  premium,  as  it  were,  upon  untruth. 
If  we  accept  the  report  of  one  pupil  against 
another,  we  leave  open  a  door  of  temptation 
to  revenge  or  spite.  By  avoiding  this  we  at 
least  negatively  promote  moral  culture.  Posi- 


tive work  may  be  done  by  good  example  in 
the  life  of  the  teacher,  and  by  impressing  upon 
pupils  the  noble  traits  of  men  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  history.  There  is  a  fashion  in 
morals,  and  if  the  young  are  brought  into 
communion  with  the  good  and  great  of  the 
past  and  present,  they  will  imitate  them,  and 
forget  to  do  what  is  low  and  debasing.  This 
was  recognized  in  the  command  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  gather  their  children  at  the  solemn 
feasts  and  tell  them  what  God  had  done  for 
his  people. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  I^ncaster  city, 
thought  such  moral  tone  and  sentiment  might 
exist  in  a  school  as  would  justify  the  teacher 
in  asking  directly,  "  Did  you  do  that?"  or 
•'  Who  did  that?"  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
calling  upon  those  of  his  boys  who  had  been 
guilty  of  profane  swearing  to  hold  up  their 
hands,  and  he  believed  nine-tenths  of  the 
offenders  would  respond,  because  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  school  scorned  a  lie.  Some 
boys  will  swear,  and  lie  too;  but  a  good 
moral  tone  will  break  up  the  practice  pretty 
thoroughly.  There  is  nothing  humorous 
about  this  matter;  it  is  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  fun  by  the  Third  Commandment, 
which  may  be  driven  home  with  an  emphasis 
that  most  boys  will  feel  When  you  have 
asked  for  a  show  of  hands  on  profane  lan- 
guage, call  for  those  who  are  willing  to  aban- 
don it.  Some  will  stand  by  their  promise 
— he  had  tried  it,  and  the  evidence  was  con- 
clusive that  work  was  done  ;  swearing  was  in 
a  good  degree  banished  from  the  school. 
Where  yon  have  established  such  school  sen- 
timent that  boys  are  ashamed  to  lie  to  you, 
such  a  show  of  hands  is  fairly  reliable.  The 
Bible  is  the  authority  to  fall  back  upon  at 
last,  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

Supt.  W.  R.  Baker,  of  Huntingdon,  said 
influence  was  lost  by  neglect  to  build  up  con- 
fidence between  teachers  and  children.  We 
should  not  meet  our  pupils  the  first  day  of 
school  as  though  they  were  a  set  of  rogues, 
but  should  assume  them  to  be  honest  until 
proved  otherwise,  and  show  them  how  high 
an  estimate  we  set  upon  honesty.  Let  them 
see  we  trust  them,  and  when  they  know  that 
you  may  ask  for  a  confession,  and  show  that 
you  value  it  by  giving  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement in  overcoming  bad  habits  rather 
than  severe  punishment. 

Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  said 
this  question  was  hard  to  discuss,  because  we 
have  no  uniform  standard  of  morals — every 
community  and  teacher  has  a  different  stand- 
ard. Until  we  are  agreed,  we  cannot  make 
rules  for  moral  culture,  except  in  a  very  few 
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leading  points.  Human  nature  covets  the  "for- 
bidden fruit " — if  you  strictly  prohibit  sweax- 
ing,  some  will  swear  because  of  the  prohibition; 
and  if  you  would  forbid  them  to  pray,  they 
would  be  found  praying  behind  the  school- 
house.  I  should  not  announce  the  formation 
of  a  swearing  class,  because  the  pupils  would 
know  it  was  not  true.  As  to  asking  who 
committed  an  offense,  and  punishing  those 
who  confess,  it  of  course  puts  a  premium  on 
lying  ;  for  if  they  He  they  escape,  and  if  they 
tell  the  truth  they  are  punished. 

Prof.  ScHAEFFER  did  not  believe  it  was  well 
to  begin  moral  culture  with  externals.  The 
essayist  properly  started  from  the  Christian 
stand  point ;  in  that  way  alone  can  you  get 
a  true  philosophy  of  moral  culture.  He  had 
seen  Slate  schools  whose  influence  was  fright- 
ful, and  others  whose  power  for  good  was  in- 
calculable, according  as  they  built  upon  a 
true  or  false  basis.  We  must  begin  by  hav- 
ing Christian  teachers,  whose  silent  example 
will  be  more  effective  than  any  eloquence  of 
the  lips.  A  teacher  full  of  the  Christian  spirit 
will  infuse  into  his  school  a  tone  that  will 
banish  vice  and  wickedness.  Arnold  seldom 
spoke  of  morals,  but  his  moral  atmosphere 
made  wrong  disgraceful ;  and  the  influence 
of  his  school  was  felt  all  over  England  and 
beyond  it.  Look  back  over  the  list  of  edu- 
cational reformers,  and  you  find  them  all 
strong,  firm  believers  in  Christianity;  not  a 
single  blatant  unbeliever  has  ever  so  moulded 
the  life  and  thought  of  a  people  as  to  be  legit- 
imately called  great.  If  the  history  of  edu- 
cation teaches  anything,  it  is  that  mere  intel- 
lectual culture  will  not  preserve  a  nation,  and 
that  you  need  Christian  men  and  women  in 
your  schools  to  give  you  strong  and  useful 
citizens  arid  faithful  members  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Dr.  Shumaker  said  Mr.  Luckey  had  wholly 
misunderstood  him  in  relation  to  the  swear- 
ing .  class.  It  was  no  idle  threat ;  the  boys 
knew  he  would  do  what  he  said,  unless  the 
practice  was  broken  up— and  it  was  broken 
up.  Shall  we  not  ask  pupils  to  confess  ?  What  ] 
brings  boy  or  man  up  square  to  duty  ?  The 
sense  of  personal  responsibility ;  that  was 
what  he  wanted  in  his  school,  and  he  found 
the  best  way  to  impress  it  was  by  bringing 
every  pupil  face  to  face  with  what  he  had 
said  or  done.  He  believed  that  was  good 
preparation  for  future  life,  when  the  law  will 
hold  every  one  responsible  for  his  acts. 

Mr.  McCaskey  said  the  last  remark  had  hit 
the  nail  square  on  the  head  The  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  is  the  great  matter.  He 
had  been  meeting  boys  in  school  for  twenty- 


five  years,  had  put  straight  questions  when- 
ever he  thought  best,  generally  receiving 
satisfactory  answers,  ^nd  never  punishing  • 
those  who  confessed  themselves  in  the  habit 
of  using  profane  language.  Reformation 
must  come  from  the  inside,  not  the  outside  ; 
and  if  you  can  put  good  impulses  into  the 
pupil,  you  have  done  him  good  service. 

Dr.  Hays  thought  it  would  be  well  to  refer 
to  the  next  Executive  Committee  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  innocent  pupils  to 
immoral  practices  extant  in  their  schools. 

The  discussion  closed,  and  was  followed 
by  music  from  the  orchestra. 

Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College, 
then  read  a  report  from  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  As- 
sociation to  consider  the  matter  of  Spelling 
Reform.  This  extended  paper  enumerated 
the  leading  scholars  in  America  and  abroad, 
and  the  various  educational,  legislative,  and 
other  prominent  bodies  in  this  country,  that 
have  thus  far  regarded  this  '*  reform "  with 
favor.  It  was  promised  for  insertion  in  these 
proceedings,  but  has.  not  been  received  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  prdks,  and  is,  of 
necessity,  omitted. 

Dr.  Haldeman  said  certain  people  ob- 
jected to  any  reform  in  our  spelling  because 
it  would  de^jtroy  the  etymology  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  These  people  are  of  the  large 
class  who  know  nothing  about  etymology — 
no  etymologist  has  ever  said  so.  The  vjrd 
came  first,  then  the  spelling  of  it ;  and  the 
matter  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
speech,  and  not  by  what  are  called  rules  of 
orthography.  This  fine  English  spelling 
which  is  to  be  kept  sacred — how  did  we  get 
it  ?  Why,  the  first  English  printer,  Caxton, 
had  to  import  Dutch  compositors,  and  they, 
knowing  no  English,  of  course  could  not 
adapt  spelling  to  sound,  and  were  compelled 
to  guess  at  it.  This  will  be  news  to  the 
people  who  are  horror  stricken  at  the  thought 
of  **  altering  the  sacred  page  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,'*  and  who  could  not  read  a  page 
of  either  as  originally  written,  and  have  no 
idea  how  these  men  spelled.  One  specimen 
of  Shakspeare's  spelling  may  be  given  in  the 
word  ijgg,  which  these  conservative  persons 
should  at  once  reinstate,  with  hundreds  of 
others  like  it.  The  common- sense  rule  for 
spelling  is  that  one  letter  or  character  shall 
represent  one  sound,  and  no  letter  shall  be 
used  that  is  not  sounded.  "Silent  letters'* 
are  absurd  on  the  face  of  it — as  ue  at  the  end 
of  dialogue y  and  thousands  of  others. 

Prof  Raub  expressed  his  high  appreciation 
of  the  scholarship  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
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had  spoken,  and  their  position  among  the 
most  eminent  philologists ;  yet  he  saw  sound 
and  substantial  reasons  why  the  Association 
should  not  endorse  this  so-called  '*  spelling 
reform."  The  committee  appointed  on  this 
subject  at  Wilkesbarre  was  not  unanimous  in 
its  favor;  he  was  a  member  of  it,  and  had 
always  been  on  the  other  side.  Language 
grows  and  changes  with  its  use  by  the  people, 
and  in  so  far  we  must  accommodate  ourselves 
to  its  changes—- so  far  and  no  farther  he  was 
a  spelling  reformer.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  philologists,  or  anybody  else,  to  attempt . 
to  lay  down  arbitrary  rules'  for  these  changes 
— they  follow  a  law  of  their  own.  This  is 
an  old  idea  ;  Webster  tried  to  make  us  spell 
aker  and  grotesky  but  nobody  followed  him ; 
he  succeeded  somewhat  better  with  theater, 
etc. ,  and  has  given  us  the  trouble  of  learning 
two  spellings  for  thousands  of  doubtful  words, 
which  is  not  progress.  While  lexicographers 
differ,  the  people  will  choose  for  themselves ; 
and  when  the  best  speakers  and  writers  agree 
up>on  a  change,  then  it  will  be  generally 
adopted,  and  not  before.  One  point  has 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  our  philologists 
— the  disciplinary  value  of  the  present  or- 
thography in  our  school  course  ;  a  discipline 
given  at  the  time  it  is  needed,  and  which 
helps  to  make  thinkers,  and  develop  mental 
strength.  We  are  told  this  reform  would 
"save  time  and  expense" — for  the  next  gen- 
eration, perhaps ;  meanwhile,  we  would  be 
put  back  about  a  generation.  Then  there  is 
no  settled  standard  of  pronunciation  ;  and  if 
each  writer  spelled  phonetically,  we  should 
not  have  uniformity  after  all. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


EXERCISES  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
,  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Principal  of  Cali- 
fornia Normal  School. 

Prof.  E.  O.  LvTE,  of  Millersville  Normal 
School,  read  the  following  paper  on 

TEACHERS*  STUDIES  AND  DEGREES. 


E.  O.  LYTE. 

Thp.  subject  of  Professional  Degrees  for  Teachers 
was  discussed  .at  the  National  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation in  Philadelphia  last  summer ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  a  few  remarks  beaiing  somewhat  upon 
the  same  general  subject  would  not  be  inappropriate 
at  this  Association,  in  order  that  the  question  might 
be  brought  more  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  through  them,  if  deemed 
advisable,  to  the  notice  of  these  in  whose  hands  lies 
the  power  to  determine  the  course  of  study  for  the 
teachers  of  our  State.  It  will  be  my  purpose,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  to  present  anything  new  upon  the 


subject  of  Teachers'  Studies  and  Degrees  as  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Association  for  their  considera- 
tion. 1 

As,  year  by  year,  education  is  becoming  more  gen- 
eral, and  the  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  are 
improving,  the  demands  of  a  teacher  for  a  wider 
recognition  of  his  ability  and  his  labors  are  growing 
louder.  Not  more  modest  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
he  calls  himself  a  professor,  and  expects  others  to  do 
likewise.  He  speaks  of  his  vocation  as  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  is  hurt  to  find  that  the  world 
at  large  is  slow  to  acknowledge  his  claims  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  or  ihe  physician^ 
It  is  a  question  the  teacher  should  ask  himself:  What 
claims  has  the  vocation  of  teaching  to  be  called  a 
profession  ?  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  answer  this 
question.  Even  if  it  were  neces^sary,  the  short  time 
allotted  to  me  would  not  be  sufficient  to  show  why 
there  should  be  professional  school  teachers,  as  well 
as  professional'  ministers,  and  lawyers,  and  horse 
jockeys,  and  politicians. 

It  is,  however,  only  too  true,  that  teaching  is  not 
regarded  by  all  as  a  profession.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  teachers  have  achieved  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation, and  all  classes  hasten  to  pay  them  distinguished 
honor.  But  the  number  of  those  whose  reputation 
has  been  made  by  teaching  is  comparatively  small. ' 
Nearly  all  whom  we  delight  to  h<ynor  for  their  labors 
in  the  educational  field  have  made  their  fame  (and 
their  fortune,  if  they  have  any,)  as  authors,  or  as  ex- 
ecutive ofHcers,  and  not  as  teachers.  Of  all  the  great 
names,  that  have  been  connected  with  our  colleges, 
how  many  are  there  whose  greatness  is  the  result  of 
their  work  in  the  class-room  ?  What  celebrated 
teachers  are  there  at  Harvard  ?  At  Yale  ?  Of  au- 
thore  and  lecturers,  a  score  may  be  named  ;  but  of 
teachers,  how  many?  How  many,  of  all  the  profes- 
sors of  our  schools,  are  professors  of  the  divine 
science,  the  beautiful  art  of  teaching?  In  fact,  many 
teachers  hardly  recognize  the  claims  of  teaching  to  be 
called  a  science  and  an  art.  Many  teach  without 
making  any  special  professional  preparations  for  their 
work.  Of  course,  they  know  something  of  language 
and  mathematics;  they  may  be  very  good  scholars; 
but  they  have  not  studied  haw  to  teach.  By  their 
actions,  if  not  by  their  words,  they  say,  "Teaching  is 
not  a  science ;  it  js  not  an  art ;  there  is  no  profession 
of  teaching.*'  With  them,  to  know  a  subject  is  to  be 
able  to  teach  it.  And  the  shrewd  world,  not  accus- 
tomed to  putting  a  higher  estimate  on  a  man's  calling 
than  he  does  himself,  forms  its  opinion  of  the  teaching 
profession  from  the  opinion  which  the  teacher  adver- 
tises through  his  acts.  Indeed,  considering  the  fact 
that  so  little  special  preparation  is  made  by  many 
teachers,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  calling 
is  regarded  as  high  as  it  is.  Imagine  a  lawyer  be- 
ginning to  practice  with  no  more  knowledge  of  his 
profession  than  can  be  acquired  by  loafing  round  a 
court  room  or  serving  as  a  juror  on  a  petty  larceny 
case.  How  many  of  us  would  like  to  be  treated,  if 
we  were  ill,  by  one  whose  only  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine was  obtained  by  being  cured  of  some  disease  ? 
And  yet  many  of  the  children  of  our  schools  are 
taught,  or  I  should  say,  are  heard  to  repeat  the  mul- 
tiplication table  by  persons  who  simply  learned  it 
themselves  in  childhood,  and  who  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  how  to  teach  it  than  one  would 
get  of  how  to  cure  whooping  cough  or  measles  by 
being  cured  of  them  himself  when  a  child.  Even  a 
blacksmith  or  a  carpenter  is  obliged  to  make  more 
special  preparattoii  for  his  trade  than  many  teachers 
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(and  some  good  ones,  too)  have  made  for  their  occu- 
pation. There  are  excellent  teachers  in  our  Stare, 
occupying  high  and  responsible  positions,  whose 
preparation  for  the  places  they  fill  has  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  their  pupils.  They  have  experimented 
upon  their  classes  until  they  have  discovered  the 
methods  of  teaching  which  have  fitted  them  for  their 
position,  methods  which  could  have  been  learned  by 
them  without  turning  their  classes  into  subjects  for 
mental  dissection. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  are  those  who 
decry  the  necessity  of  special  professional  preparation 
for  the  teacher^s  work,  but  it  needs  no  argument  here 
to  prove  the  error  of  such  a  view.  The  fact  that 
teachers  should  specially  prepare  for  their  employment 
by  studying  works  relating  to  teaching,  is  recognized 
by  the  school  law,  which  requires  teachers  to  be  ex- 
amined in  the  **  Theory  of  Teaching,"  This  term,  by 
the  way.  is  about  as  intelligible  to  both  examiner  and 
those  who  are  examined  as  *'  language  "  or  **  mathe- 
matics  *'  would  be,  if  the  law  were  to  require  all  ap- 
plicants to  be  examined  in  language  or  mathematics. 
It  is  a  flexible  term,  too,  for  it  may  embrace  the  entire 
science  of  teaching,  or  it  may  mean  only  a  question 
or  two  on  the  use  of  the  rod  or  the  health  of  the 
teacher. 

While,  theoretically,  lh«  law  requires  that  special 
preparation  be  made,  let  us  see  what  is  actually  re- 
quired in  Pennsylvania.     As  all  know,  there  are  sev- 
eral grades  of  certificates  issued  to  teachers,  the  pro- 
visional, the  professional,  and  the  permanent  certificate, 
the  practical  teacher*^  certificate  issued  by  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  diploma  issued  by  Normal  Schools. 
These  certificates,  besides  being  the  teacher's  pass- 
port to  the  profession,  represent,  or  at  least  are  in- 
tended to  represent  his  {scholarship  and   professional 
standing.     Each  one  testifies  that  the  holder  of  it  has 
been  examined  in  the  •*  Theory  of  Teaching."    When 
provisional  certificates  are  issued,  this  examination 
frequently  consists  of  the  asking  of  a  few  questions 
relating  to  the  limes  of  opening  and  closing  school, 
the  length  of  recesses,  etc.,  the  answers  to  all  of  which 
may  or  may  not  be  guessed  by  the  applicant.     He, 
however,  receives  his  "  provisional,"  and  enters  the 
"  profession  "  of  teaching.     And   many,  perhaps  the 
majority,  of  our  public  schools  are   taught    by   the 
holders  of  provisional  certificates  who  know  but  little 
more   of  the   theory   of    teaching    than    they   have 
**  picked  up"  at  county  institutes,  or  by  hastily  read- 
ing Page  or  Wickerskam,     The  professional  and  the 
permanent  certificate  require  a  luller  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  teaching,  and  a  holder  of  either  of  these 
is  eligible  to  the  highest  places  m  the  vocation.    One ' 
may  hold  a  professional  certificate  granted  by  an  offi- 
cer who  himself  barely  managed  to  get  a  similar  doc- 
ument, or  may  receive  a  permanent  certificate  issued 
by  the  State  Superintendent  upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  committee  holding  professional  certificates  elected 
mainly  by  the  holders  of  provisional  certificates  who 
have  scarcely  read  a  work   on  teaching,  and   who 
would  not  understand  it  if  they  did  read  it. 

Of  course,  the  great  result  of  this  want  of  a  higher 
standard,  is  the  neglect  of  professional  study.  An 
applicant  is  much  more  anxious  about  whether  only 
transitive  verbs  have  objects  than  about  the  manner 
of  conducting  an  o!)ject  lesson.  Because  he  is  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  more  important,  more  necessary  to 
his  success  on  examination,  he  cares  more  to  know 
the  number  of  a's  \ii  separate^  or  the  relation  of  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths,  than  to  know  the  principles  of 
primary  instruction.     Not  long  ago,  a  pupil  of  one  of 


my  teaching  classes  was  exnmined'»-not,  however,  in 
Lancaster  county — and  received  a  provisional  certifi- 
cate. On  his  return  to  school,  I  asked  him  what 
mark  he  obtained  in  the  theory  of  teaching ;  and  he 
replied :  "  Three ;  but  the  superintendent  didn't  ask 
me  a  single  question."  Somewhat  surprised,  I  asked 
whether  the  superintendent  had  ever  visited  his 
school,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  never  taught 
school.  This,  of  course,  is  an  exceptional  case.  And 
yet,  I  am  told  that  in  some  places  applicants  for 
schools  are  not  examined  upon  the  Theory  of  Teaching 
unless  the  examiner  has  never  seen  them  teach ;  that 
practice  in  teaching  is  regarded  as  denoting  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  theory.  Doubtless  there 
are  good  reasons  for  not  complying  with  what  seenis 
to  be  the  full  intent  of  the  law  in  this  regard,  but  it 
must  certainly  be  clear  that  teachers  should  be  ex- 
amined uix)n  what  is  recognized  as  a  most  essential 
part  of  their  education. 

In  some  of  the  counties  of  the  Slate,  applicants  are 
examined  more  closely  each  year  upon  the  theory  of 
teaching.  Many  superintendents  highly  appreciate 
the  importance  of  careful  professional  training.  Their 
experience  and  observation  teach  them  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  a  teacher  to  know  less  of  grammar  and  arith- 
metic, and  more  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
And  it  is  fortunate  for  the  common  schools  of  the 
Slate  that  the  leading  superintendents  would  rather 
know  how  an  applicant  will  teach  primary  reading, 
than  know  how  far  he  can  be  heard  in  bellowing, 
"  Strike,  till  the  last  arm  foe  expires  1" 

But  is  there  enough  yet  done  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  issue  certificates  ;  to  compel  teachers  to  pursue 
their  professional  studies  with  the  same  thoroughness 
with  which  other  branches  are  studied  ?      Desultory 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mind ;  the  merits  of 
a  text- book,  or  the  effects  of  impure  air  on  the  pupils 
of  a  school,  have  not  produced,  and  cannot  produce, 
teachers  skilled  in  the  science  and  art  of  instruction. 
As  the  most  important  work  of  the  teacher  is  Teach- 
ing ;  that  which  he  should  most  closely  study,  and 
upon  which  he  should  be  most  closely  examined  is. 
How  to  teach.      When  an  applicant  shows  by  his  ex- 
amination that  he  knows  enough  of  grammar  to  teach 
it,  he  should  then  be  examined  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching  grammar.      He  should  not  only  be  able  to 
parse  the  words  of  a  sentence  and  analyze  it,  but  he 
should   also  be   able  to   show  how  he  would  teach 
parsing  and  analysis ;  and  tell  why  he  would  teach 
these  subjects.     He  should  also  be  able  to  tell  why 
grammar  is  taught,  and  explain  its  relation  to  other 
language  studies,  as  well  as  to  all  the  studies  taught 
in   our  schools.      And    the  same   is  true   of  other 
liranches.      Not  only  should  a  teacher  be  f^xamined 
in  the  solution  of  problems  in  mental  arithmetic,  but 
he  should  also  know  why  it  should  (or  should   not) 
be  taught ;  its  relation  to  written  arithmetic  ;  its  ef- 
feet  on  the  mind  ;  the  knowled;/e  and  culture  to  be 
derived  from  its  study  ;  the   length  of  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  it,  etc. 

Some  time  ago,  I  spent  an  afternoon  in  a  graded 
school  in  which  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  time  wns 
devoted  to  spelling.  And  the  teacher  of  ihis  school 
had  for  several  years  received  one  in  teaching. 

As  to  the  particular  works  to  be  studied  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  definite  suggestions.  Although  many  i)ooks  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  yet  there  are  but  few 
from  the  study  of  which  one  can  derive  enough  of 
benefit  to  compensate  him  for  the  labor  required. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  good  books,  and  upon 
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ihe  contents  of  these,  applicants  for  schools  should 
be  examined. 

The  importance  of  a  strict  examination  upon 
methods  ot  leaching  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Slate  have  received 
their  book  knowledge  in  the  common  school.  The 
large  m.ijonty  of  common  school  children  never  at- 
tend any  other  school.  Put  in  charge  of  these  schools 
teachers  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  best 
mechods  used  in  primary  in!>truciion,  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  school  management,  and  the  children 
wilt  learn  much  faster,  and  consequently  know  much 
more  when  they  leave  school,  th.in  if  laught  by  one 
with  no  knowledge  of  correct  methods.  And  can 
any  one  calculate  the  great  good  that  would  be 
brought  about  in  preventing  crime,  in  improving  the 
social  cundiiions  of  the  people,  in  making  them  bet- 
ter ciiizeos,  by  thus  increasing  the  opportunities  of  the 
pupils  ot  the  common  schools  for  knowledge  and 
menial  development. 

With  these  facts  t>efore  us,  is  not  the  question,  what 
professional  standard  should  be  required  of  appli- 
cants for  teachers*  certihcates,  one  tiiat  deserves  the 
must  caret ul  consideration  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  examine  applicants  and  issue  certiticates,  and  one 
to  which  they  should  speedily  give  a  practical  an- 
swer?* M.iy  we  not  ask  the  hUperintendents  of  our 
schools,  tliDse  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
socce?>s  of  the  common  school  sy.siein  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  have  been  truly  and  aptly  called  the  strong 
right  arm  of  the  system,  may  we  not  ask  them  to 
throw  their  influence  still  more  strongly  than  they 
have  yei  done  it,  in  favor  of  demanding  a  high  de- 
gree of  professional  scholarship  from  those  whom 
Uiey  license  to  teach  the  youth  of  the  State  ? 

The  means  by  which  teachers  c.in  obtain  the  addi- 
tional knowledge  that  would  be  required  if  they  were 
more  lully  examined  upon  the  professional  studies, 
are  afforded  by  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  Slate. 
Let  us  look  at  the  work  these  schools  are  doing. 

The  ordinary  course  at  our  Normal  schools  is  com- 
pleted by  the  high  school  gradu.tte  of  fair  ability,  in 
two  years.  Daring  the  first  part  of  th^  Junior  year, 
if  he  desires  to  receive  the  state  appropriation  of 
fifty  cents  a  week  to  those  preparing  to  teach,  he  is 
required  to  be  in  a  *'  teaching  "  cla>s,  meeting  three 
times  a  week,  and  either  listen  to  lectures  upon  the 
sahject  of  teaching,  or  study  the  practical  part  of 
**  Methods  of  Instruction,"  or**  Methods  of  Teacning.'* 
"School  Economy"  is  generally  studied  in  ihe  latter 
part  of  the  Junior  yey.  In  the  Senior  year  ••Methods 
of  Inslruciit»n,"  or"  Methods  of  Teaching"  is  studied, 
and  fony'five  minutes'  practical  teaching  is  required 
in  the  mo<lel  school  during  one  half  of  the  year.  The 
time  usually  devoted  in  class  to  these  studies  in  the 
two  years'  cour»e  is  forty-five  minutes  three  times  a 
week  in  ihe  Junior  year,  and  abjut  twice  this  lime  in 
the  Senior  year.  Many  pupils,  however,  require  a 
longer  lime  in  which  to  be  graduated,  and  take  the 
so-called  {.Popular  course  in  methods  of  teaching  from 
the  time  they  enter  school  until  they  reach  the  second 
half  of  the  Junior  year.  '  In  addition  to  these 
branches,  a  lew  study  "  History  of  Education." 
Mental  Science  is  generally  regarded  as  a  professional 
study,  and  properly  so,  too,  although  it  is  found  in 
the  curriculum  of  nearly  all  the  higher  schools  de- 
voted to  general  education.  MeihoJs  of  Culture,  or 
the  methods  of  cultivating  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
may  be  appropi  lately  considered  a  technical  teaching 
stndy.  As  Mental  Science  generally  runs  throU|;h  the 
Senior  year,  it  is  proper  to  add  forty-five  minutes  a 


day  to  the  time  just  mentioned  as  the  minimum  time 
for  class  work  in  the  professional  studies  at  our 
Normal  Schools.  The  order  of  teaching  these 
branches  varies  in  the  different  schools,  but  the  aver- 
age time  devoted  to  them  is  about  what  has  been 
stated.  Is  this  time  enough  even  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  profession  of  teaching?  Are  School  Econ- 
omy and  the  general  study  of  Methods  of  Instruction 
and  Mental  Science,-  as  pursued  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  a  profession  ?  Let  us  admit  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Normal  School  system  in  the  State, 
these  branches  were  all  that  could  be  profitably 
studied  by  those  attending  Normal  Schools.  If  they 
supplied  the  deminds  of  the  common  school  teacher 
then,  IS  it  not  clear  that  they  must  be  in.idequate 
now  ?  All  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  made 
sufficient  advancement  to  have,  in  addition  to  those 
three  essential  branches,  other  professional  studies 
equally  essential  to  the  perfect  teacher,  as  well  as 
such  a  division  of  the  subject  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing, which  is  the  study  of  studies  for  the  teacher,  as 
will  widen  its  scope  and  thus  increase  its  usefulness. 
An  enlargement  of  the  professional  course,  with  in- 
creased opportunities  for  the  observation  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  and  for  the  practice  of  these 
methods,  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Normal  Schools  and  ol  the  teaching  force  of  the  State. 

While  speaking  of  the  professional  studies  pursued 
in  our  Normal  Schools,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  a 
few  words  with  reference  to  the  branches  which,  with 
these  siudies,  malce  up  the  Normal  School  course. 
The  general  tendency  seems  to  be,  unfortunately  if 
we  are  ever  to  have  a  profession  of  teaching,  to  di- 
minish the  course  taken  by  most  of  the  graduates — 
the  elem;:ntary  course — to  one  but  little  above  the 
grade  of  the  ordinary  high  school  course,  exclusive  of 
the  professional  studies.  Instead  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  educational  spirit  abroad  in  the  land  that  is 
demanding  of  teachers  a  higher  and  more  thorough 
scholarship  if  they  would  lift  their  vocation  up  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession,  the  Normal  Schools  appear  to 
be  drifting  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  respect 
both  to  the  number  of  graduates  in  ihe  higher  course, 
and  the  number  and  extent  of  the  studies  in  the  ele- 
mentary course.  Some  of  the  Normal  School  au- 
thorities recognize  this  lamentable  truth,  and  are 
laboring  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  right  direct!  >n.  Surely 
we,  as  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  schools  that  have 
done  so  much  and  are  siill  doing  so-  much  for  popular 
education,  will  raise  instead  of  l&wer  the  standard  of 
scholarship  and  professional  training  of  the  classes 
which  they  yearly  send  into  the  educational  field. 
We  have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  schools  in  whose 
hands  lie  the  power  to  make  teaching  a  profession 
which  will  bring  honor  to  its  menvbers>  will  have  the 
inclination  to  do  so;  that  they  will  feel  that  their  best 
work  is  done,  not  when  they  have  simply  graduated 
the  largest  classes,  but  only  when  they  have  gradu- 
ated classes  that  understand  and  can  apply  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  science  of  teaching;  not  when 
they  have  simply  "  passed"  a  student  in  the  branches 
of  the  course,  but  only  when  they  have  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  those 
branches. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  to  fill  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  for  which  they  are  designed,  their  course  of 
study  should  be  revised  and  extended.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  nearly  an  impossibility  for  the 
Normal  School  student  fully  to  understand  or  prop- 
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erly  to  appreciate  the  professional  studies  of  the 
course  if  he  depends  for  his  mental  growth  and 
maturity  upon  the  power  developed  by  pursuing  the 
studies  of  the  course  that  are  not  strictly  professional. 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  a  Normal  School  principal 
to  ihe  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1878: 
"  The  present  course  of  study  is  not  sufficiently 
broad  to  give  that  culture  demanded  by  professional 
training,  and  to  give  that  growth  and  maturity  re- 
quired by  ihc' completion  of  the  present  professional 
studies  of  the  course.'*  Shall  we  not  have  in  these 
schools,  a  course  of  study  which  will  cause  them  to 
comply  fully  with  the  object  for  which  they  were 
founded:  to  educate  professional  teachers  and  estab> 
lish  a  profession  of  teaching. 

It  roust  not  be  understood,  however,  from  these 
suggestions,  that  the  Normal  Schools  are  not  doing  a 
^reat  work.  The  results  of  their  labors  in  the  educa- 
tional Beld  cannot  be  estimated.  They  have  become 
an  essential  part  of  the  school  system ;  indeed,  they 
maybe  called  the  heart  of  the  system.  As  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Pollock  remarked  in  an  addrtss  a  short  time 
ago  :  **  The  Normal  Schools  brought  out  of  chaos  the 
grand  system  of  common  schools." 

What  studies,  both  professional  and  n  on -profes- 
sional, should  be  added  to  the  present  inadequate 
course,  can  easily  be  be  determined  by  those  whose 
duly  it  is  to  decide  upon  the  branches  pursued  in  the 
Normal  Schools.  Let  the  demands  upon  these 
schools  be  fully  understood,  and  the  way  to  meet 
them  will  open  of  its  own  accord.* 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study  at  the 
Normal  Schools,  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
degrees  issued  by  them  to  teachers. 

The  main  object  of  degrees  is  to  showjthat  their 
holders  possess  certain  qualifications,  and  by  virtue 
of  these,  are  entitled  to  certain  rights  and  privileges. 
That  there  should  be  degrees  for  teachei-s,  it  is  per- 
haps needless  to  state.  They  impart  dignity  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  they  give  prominence  to  their 
possessor,  and  they  serve  as  a  strong  incentive  to  the 
teacher.  Although  the  system  of  degrees  now 
granted  by  the  Normal  Schools  is  subject  to  many 
objections,  yet  it  has  proved  of  great  advantage  in 
our  educational  work.  But  these  degrees,  like  the 
courses  they  represent,  need  a  thorough  revision.  The 
one  commonly  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Elementary 
Didactics,  is  indefinite,  and  its  symbol,  B.  E.  D.,  is 
awkward.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  M.  E.  D., 
B.  S.  D.,  etc.  The  degree  of  B.  E.  D.  is  abridged 
by  most  of  the  schools  into  Bachelor  of  the  Elements, 
which  is  almost  meaningless  to  one  who  has  not  been 
made    specially   acquainted  with    its   significance. 

*The  following  studies,  with  the  excemion  of  one  or  two 
printed  in  italics^  were  recommended  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks, 
in  his  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1878  : 

Laveuage. — Orthography,  etymology,  reading  ;4nd  elocutfon, 
English  grammar,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  tncludtng Atner' 
icon  authors^  tftgltsh  ^^/ojjicj,  elements  of  Latin,  including 
Jcur  books  oj  Cttsar, 

Ma f A tftraiics.— Mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry  (plane  and  analytical; and  survey- 
mg. 

NaiMral  Sciences, — Descriptive  geography,  physical  geogra- 
phy, physiology,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  botany, 
geology,  zoology,  and  chemistry. 

History. — History  of  the  United  States,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  general  history, 

7"A^  y4r/f.— Penmanship,  drawing,  book-keeping,  and  vocal 
music. 

Pro/fssiouai  Studies. — Mental  science,  moral  science,  logic, 
political  economy,  methods  of  instruction,  school  economy,  his 
tory  of  education,  and  common  school  law. 

In  the  same  rcjori  it  is  wisely  recommended  to  abolish  the 
present  scientific  course,  and  have  but  one  course.  i 


Then,  too,  as  has  been  remarked,  (he  courses  which 
these  degrees  represent  are  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  give  the  degrees  which  represent  them  the 
dignity  and  prominence  of  profesdional  degrees. 

The  course  in  the  Normal  Schools  ■  should  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  add  about  a  year's  work  to  it,  and  to 
graduates  in  it  a  degree  should  be  granted  that  would 
indicate  the  course  in  which  the  possessor  is  gradu* 
ated.  As  the  course  is  a  teacher^ 5  course,  the  degree 
should  properly  he  a  teacher's  degree ;  and  I  know 
of  no  other  name  that  would  so  fully  designate  the 
course,  or  be  so  convenient  to  use,  as  Bachelor  of 
Teaching  (B.  T.).  This  degree  should  be  granted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  present  degrees,  by  a  State 
board  of  examiners  and  the  faculty  of  the  school  at 
which  the  applicant  is  graduated ;  and  it  should  confer 
upon  its  possessor  the  right  to  teach  for  five  years 
from  the  date  of  graduation  without  further  exnmina- 
tion.  The  holders  of  this  degree  should  be  eligible 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Teaching  (M.  T.).  In 
order,  however,  to  receive  the  degree  of  M.  T.,  ap- 
plicants should  present  evidence  of  having  success- 
fully taught  at  least  three  terms  of  six  months  each 
since  they  received  the  degree  of  B.  T.  (This  evi- 
dence should  be  similar  to  that  now  given  by  appli- 
cants for  Normal  School  diplomas.)  They  should 
also  study  at  least  five  works  relating  to  the  profession 
of  teaching,  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  authorities, 
and  present  themselves  at  the  proper  time  for  exami- 
nation, to  the  faculty  and  the  State  examining  com- 
mittee. Possessors  of  the  degree  of  M.  T.  should  be 
exempt  from  any  further  examination  whatever. 

In  addition  to  these  degrees,  it  has  been  thought 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  Normal  Schools  to  issue 
certificates  or  licenses  to  teachers.  These  licenses 
should  be  given  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
studies*  of  the  Junior  year,  embracing  the  common 
school  studies  and  such  others  as  may  be  selected,  and 
have  received  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
teaching.  Their  possessors  should  be  authorized  to 
teach  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  license  without 
examination.  The  license  should  be  granted  by  the 
same  authority  that  grants  the  degree  of  B.  T.  The 
applicant  for  it  could  be  examined  by  the  State  board 
at  the  same  time  as  the  graduating  class ;  and  all  who 
desire  to  1)ecome  members  of  the  Senior  class  should 
be  examined  by  the  faculty  and  the  State  examining 
committee  and  **  pass"  the  studies  included  in  this 
part  of  the  teacher's  course,  and  no  further  examina- 
tion in  them  should  be  demanded  by  the  Normal 
School.  It  would  be  wise  also  to  provide  that  the 
holders  of  licenses  could  obtain  a  permanent  license 
to  teach  upon  presenting  evidence  of  two  years' 
successful  teaching. 

Among  the  advantages  derived  from  this  system, 
not  the  least  would  be  the  division  of  the  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  B.  T.  into  two  parts,  thus  re- 
moving the  necessity  for  "  cramming,"  which  is  a 
great  objection  to  the  present  method  of  examination. 
The  system  would  also  enable  Normal  Schools  to  do 
what  they  now  cannot  do — provide  teachers  for  both 
common  and  high  schools ;  as  their  present  course 
reaches  above  the  requirements  for  common  school 
teachers  and  falls  below  what  is  demanded  of  princi- 
pals of  high  schools. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Teaching  (D.  T.)  might 
also  be  established,  and  conferred  upon  persons  of 
wide  reputation  and  broad  scholarship,  who  have 
taught  in  our  higher  institutions  at  least  ten  years,  or 
who  have  been  otherwise  actively  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  for  the  same  time.    This  degree  should 
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be  given  only  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  head  of 
the  School  Department  and  the  principals  of  the 
Normal  Schools. 

It  needs  hardly  be  added  that  the  possessors  of  all 
degrees  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  as 
to  both  general  scholarship  and  professional  knowl- 
edge ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  issue  any  de- 
gree to  one  not  fully  fitted  in  scholarship,  professional 
training,-  and  character  to  receive  it  and  hold  it  with- 
out dishonor  to  himself  or  the  profeission. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  changes  here 
proposed  are  practical.  It  is  not  visionary  to  say 
that  a  higher  professional  standard  can  be  demanded 
of  the  teachers  of  our  schools.  Every  examiner,  in 
every  town. and  country  in  which  it  is  necessary,  can 
announce  at  his  institute  this  fall  or  winter  that  the 
suadard  for  the  professional  studies  will  be  raised  at 
his  next  examination.  The  process  can  be,  and 
should  be,  a  gradual  one,  each  examination  being 
more  thorough  than  the  preceding  one,  until  the 
proper  standard  is  reached.  The  requirements  for 
the  different  kinds  of  certificates  or  the  different 
grades  of  the  provisional  certificate  could  be  as  easily 
aod  definitely  determined  for  the  professional  studies, 
as  now  for  history  or  any  other  study. 

The  changes  suggested  with  reference  to  the  course 
of  study  jin  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  degrees  is- 
sued by  them  are  also  practical.  The  Normal  Schools 
coald  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  course  with  but 
little  effort,  and  the  new  degrees  issued  would  not 
conflict  in  any  way  with  the  ones  already  issued.  It 
would  be  found  that  many  now  holding  Normal 
School  diplomas,  would  study  the  necessary  branches 
aod  take  the  degree  of  B.  T. 

Not  only  are  the  proposed  changes  practical,  but 
they  are  also  necessary.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
oar  country  have  greater  demands  been  made  upon 
the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  than  are  being  made 
now.  Other  States  are  rapidly  pushing  forward  their 
educational  work.  The  common  schools  of  our  State 
feel  the  need  of  better  teachers,  and  are  earnestly  ask- 
ing for  them.  The  teachers  feel  the  need  of  greater 
opportunities  for'  improvement  and  a  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  their  services. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  suggest  that  a  committee 
representing  the  various  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  be  appointed  to  take  the  subject  of  Teachers* 
Studies  and  Degrees  into  consideration,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 


Prof.  M.  H  Richards,  of  Muhlenberg 
College,  AUentowQ,  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  the 

USE  AND   ABUSE  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


PROF.  M.  H.  RICHARDS. 

Living  b  a  tentative  process.  Life  is  a  problem 
involving  unknown  factors,  insufficient  equations  for 
their  ascertaining,  without  printed  answers,  whose 
solution  is  found  in  no  published  key  for  teachers  or 
anybody  else.  The  result  is  much  shrewd  guessing, 
many  elaborate  theories,  much  stupid  blundering, 
some  wonderful  approximations  to  probable  accuracy, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  trying,  testing,  pri>bing, 
examining  of  self  and  others,  by  every  one  who  is 
anxious  to  succeed,  and  who  understands  that  success 
depends  upon  close  obedience  to  the  law  of  life,  wha-t 


ever  that  is.  How  much  of  this  there  is,  can  be  felt 
by  considering  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  that  in- 
dicate this  very  thing.  Probation,  test,  trial,  experi- 
ment, examination,  are  all  very  familiar  terms  in  the 
vocabulary  of  every  profession  and  calling  among 
men.  The  minister  speaks  of  the  whole  earthly  life 
as  a  probation;  the  jurist  writes  of  trials  of  certain 
persons,  involving  the  decision  of  definite  points  ;  the 
philosopher  conducts  his  experiments,  the  scientist 
applies  tests,  the  physician  probes  wounds  and  exam- 
ines cases,  and  the  school  teacher  examines  and  is  ex- 
amined without  limit.  The  range  of  this  examining 
is  well  nigh  infinite.  We  are  **  trying  things  on" 
from  the  first  infantile  reckless  tongue-touch  to  the 
latest  and  most  crooked  "advanced  thinking."  We 
examine  ourselves  curiously,  carefully,  capriciously; 
we  examine  the  sky  for  signs  of  the  weather ;  we  ex- 
amine our  neighbor's  drei»s — ^style — speech  ;  we  ex- 
amine the  bill  of  fare,  the  thermometer,  the  time  of 
day,  the  condition  of  our  bed-room,  and  in  dreams 
our  guardianless  thoughts  play  the  part  of  Puck  exam- 
iners, and  mix  up  results  beyond  the  resurrection  of  a 
general  average.  The  comprehensiveness  and  univer- 
sality of  the  process  are,  therefore,  the  proofs  of  its 
usefulness,  and  the  warrants  in  its  especial  empldy- 
ment  for  particular  ends.  We  unhesitatingly  con- 
demn any  man  who  does  anything  without  proper 
examination.  The  fool  leaps  before  he  looks — not 
the  wise  man.  He  who  refuses  to  look — to  examine 
— is  the  prejudiced  man — equally  branded  with  op- 
probrium. To  examine  and  to  act,  go  together  as 
antecedent  and  consequent. 

But  there  is  evidently  a  good  deal  of  something 
wrong  somewhere.  There  is  so  much  wrong  action 
that  ihere  must  be  a  great  deal  of  wrong  examination, 
or  absolute  lack  of  any  at  all.  It  is  hardly  the  latter 
supposition  that  holds  true.  Men  do  generally  look 
"  a  sort  of"  before  they  leap,  rather  than  shut  their 
eyes  altogether.  The  abuse  more  than  the  disuse  of 
examination  must  then  claim  our  attention.  So  we 
will  have  a  double-headed  theme,  whose  second  grand 
division  will  be  the  more  valuable  and  debatable  por- 
tion. Let  us  then  consider  first  the  use  of  examina- 
tions that  do  examine ;  and,  secondly^  the  abuse  of 
examinations  that  do  not  examine,  l>ecause  of  some 
flaw  in  the  examiner,  the  relation  of  subject  to  object, 
the  method,  or  the  person  examined,  these  being  the 
components  of  an  examination.  To  these  two  heads 
may  be  added  a  few  concluding  queries  by  way  of  ap- 
plication of  results  attained.  More  than  than  this  can 
hardly  be  promised  with  any  safety  in  the  half-hour 
limit  assigned. 

The  word  "  examination  "  runs  back  lo  the  Latin 
examen,  i.  e.  ex-agmen,  primarily  assigned  to  ex- 
press the  forth -issuing  column  of  swarming  bees 
—  then  in  a  derived  sense  meaning  the  tongue* 
or  beam  of  a  balance — and,  finally,  an  examination  or 
test  in  general.  No  wonder,  with  such  an  etymology, 
that  there  should  be  stinging  questions  as  well  as 
honeyed  answers  in  examinati«)ns.  But  the  original 
force  fits  in  very  nicely — you  swarm  out  with  questions 
which  are  to  form  a  new  hive  of  results,  and  store  up 
new  knowledge.  The  questions  do  not  harm  the 
flowers  that  have  honey,  but  help  them  to  become 
fruitful  and  increase ;  but  the  bad  boys  and  girls  who 
fight  off  the  buzzing  questions,  and  have  no  honey 
wherewith  to  satisfy  them,  get  stung.  Every  recita- 
tion is  an  examination  as  to  attainments  made,  as  well 
as  the  imparling  of  new  information.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  we  are  to  understand  the  terms 
of  our  theme  so  generally  as  to  include  that — ^but  to 
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confine  them  to  the  sense  of  that  especial  thing  called 
an  examination,  as  to  its  use  and  abuse. 

First,  then,  the  use  of  an  examination  is  for  the  ex- 
aminer and  for  the  examined.  The  examiner  has  a 
direct  utility  and  also  an  indirect  utility  therein ;  as 
has  also  the  person  examined.  Let  us  consider  these 
four  resultant  subdivisons  briefly. 

The  direct  benefit  for  the  examiner  is  that  he 
tinds  out  what  he  wants  to  know — whether  the  state 
of  a  certain  case  is  thus  or  not.  How  he  can  do 
that  without  an  examination,  I  do  not  know.  -He 
has  no  intuitive,  instantaneous  perceptibility — and 
even  if  he  had,  his  looking  at  you  would  be  his 
examining  of  you.  This  applies  to  teachers  exam- 
ining their  scholars'  work,  or  questioning  a  class, 
or  to  Boards  or  Superintendents  examining  candi- 
dates, or  to  anybody  examining  anything.  Of 
course,  the  supposition  is  that  the  examination 
employed  is  of  the  proper  kind  and  degree — if  this 
supposition  be  not  the  fact,  an  abuse  follows,  to  be 
considered  hereafter. 

The  indirect  benefit  to  the  examiner  is  that  he 
sharpens  himself  in  sharpening  others.  He  must 
group  and  .arrange  and  systematize  in  order  to  ask 
questions ;  he  will  therefore  become  conscious  of 
deficiencies  and  errors  in  his  own  way  of  looking  at 
things.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one;  even  if  one 
is  a  stupid  examinate's  (as  Bacon  calls  him),  and  the 
other  a  sharp  examiner's. 

The  direct  gain  for  the  person  examined  is  that  he 
is  enabled  to  demonstrate  capability,  possesion  of 
certain  qualities,  thereby.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other 
way  by  which  this  can  be  done  than  by  the  opportun 
ity  of  test.  "  Give  me  a  chance,"  is  what  men  sigh. 
Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  full  many  a 
flower  born  to  blush  unseen,  wasting  its  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,  lacking  that  opportunity,  has  never 
been  praised,  admired,  useful.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  a  career  is  to  get  a  full,  fair  opportunity  of  showing 
what  one  can  do.  Most  men  carry  undue  weight  in 
every  race,  they  run — and  the  crown  is  often  not  to 
the  fleetest. 

Indirectly t  the  gain  is  also  that  of  added  self- 
knowledge.  To  discover  one*s  weaknesses,  to  be- 
come conscious  of  one's  deficiencies  is  the  flrst  step 
towards  knowledge.  /  Until  a  man  knows  what  he 
does  not  know,  he  caimot  know  what  he  ought  to 
know.  A  good  examination  brings  that  out  most 
beautifully.  The  wise  man  takes  heed  thereto ;  the 
fool  blames  everybody  but  the  right  person — himself. 

All  these  things  I  have  stated  as  matters  agreed 
upon,  well-nigh  axiomatic,  and  needing  but  statement 
to  win  assent.  Let  us  now  consider  the  second  head 
of  this  paper,  which  needs  more  elucidation,  and 
which,  as  to  remedies  at  least,  is  more  likely  to  call 
forth  the  united  counsel  of  discussion  and  debate. 
What  are  the  abuses  of  examination  ? 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  they  may  be  grouped 
tinder  four  heads,  as  they  arise  from  the  exam- 
iner, from  misconception  of  subject  and  object, 
from  improper  method,  from  the  examiner  himself. 
Let  us  take  these  in  order. 

The  Examiner  may  be  incompetent  as  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  He  who  has  never  thought  is  not 
likely  to  know  how  to  examine  applicants  for  schools, 
any  more  than  he  who  has  never  sailed  a  ship,  appli- 
cants for  captaincies.  I  have  seen  examining  com- 
mittees at  work  that  would  have  fared  ill  if  they  had 
exchanged  places  with  the  cla«s.  When  I  was  a 
High  School  scholar,  we  always  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  certain  directors  took  us  in  hand.    We 


knew  there  would  be  easy  sailing  now — and  were  not 
mistaken.  But,  again,  a  fool  may  ask  questions  that 
a  wise  man  cannot  answer,  and  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  it. 

The  examiner  may  not  comprehend  the  true  object 
of  an  examination,  and  so  abuse  it.  He  may  simply 
show  off  his  own  superlative  wisdom,  or  fall  to  teach- 
ing, and  so  And  out  nothing,  and  yet  count  it  a  fine 
examination.  It  is  said  that  a  very  talkative  person 
once  praised  the  excellent  intelligence  of  another, 
who  in  an  hour's  conversation  had  not  had  the  chance 
of  putting  in  a  single  word  !  Are  there  such  exam- 
iners and  such  silent  examinations  ? 

Again,  the  examiners  may  be  prejudiced  at  the 
start,  and  determine  to  force  a  failure  or  a  success. 
With  show  of  justice,  but  no  reality,  the  favored  and 
the  disfavored  get  such  questions  that  the  result  is 
well-nigh  inevitable.  That  is  a  farce — a  tragedy :  no 
examination — no  test. 

Once  more ;  men  may  be  afraid  to  act  fairly,  because 
of  influence,  vituperation,  enraged  parents,  prospects 
of  the  school,  party  spirit,  reputation  for  successful 
teaching,  fear  of  retaliation :  and  so  make  a  mere  ex- 
hibition, cooked  up  beforehand,  and  call  that  an  ex- 
amination. Or  the  examiner  may  be  indifferent — in 
a  hurry  for  dinner,  anxious  to  make  the  train,  prefer- 
ring private  ease  to  the  discharge  of  public  wgrk, 
over-crowded  with  engagements  :  and  so  the  lunclion 
of  office  is  abused.  Some  men,  by  nature,  are  unfit 
for  the  office  mentally ;  others  by  interest  are  debarred 
in  certain  cases ;  others  lack  sense  of  justice,  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  or  strength  of  body.  To  appoint 
any  such  is  an  abuse  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  which 
must  often  be  endured — "man  drest  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
playing  such  fantastic  tricks  as  make  the  angels  weep.'' 

A  mistake  in  relation  of  the  subject  matter  of  an 
examination  to  the  object  to  be  attained,  must  lead  to 
abuse.  It  may  be  incompatible  or  inadequate :  wrong 
in  kind,  or  in  degree.  Of  the  first  class  are  many 
nominations  to  public  office.  A  man  is  supposed  to 
be  a  good  candidate  for  treasurer,  because  he  is  a 
jolly,  liberal  fellow;  a  good  school  director,  because 
he  is  a  close  fisted  fellow  ;  a  good  judge,  because  he 
has  always  voted  a  certain  ticket.  Now,  the  object 
in  examining  an  applicant  for  a  school,  for  instance, 
is  to  find  out  whether  he  can  teach — not  simply  how 
much  he  knows  of  geography  and  arithmetic — not 
what  learning  he  has,  but  what  teaching  he  can  do. 
So  long  as  the  examination  is  simply  and  solely  a  test 
of  what  a  person  understands  about  certain  branches, 
so  long  it  is  an  abuse — an  incompatibility.  But  you 
may  ask,  Can  a  person  teach  who  does  not  know  these 
things?  Of  course  not.  Nor  can  he  if  he  has  no 
tongue,  no  eyes,  ears,  etc.  A  person  may  know  all 
these  things  and  a  great  many  more,  and  not  be  able 
to  teach.  Again,  as  to  adequacy.  Teaching  ability 
must  be — it  cannot  be  in  excess,  but  a  pertain  amount 
of  knowledge  is  requisite,  a  certain  amount  of  physi- 
cal strength  is  required.  The  test  here  should  be 
adequate — not  more,  not  less,  than  experience  ap- 
proves. Whatever  variation  there  is  in  this  matter,  or 
utter  neglect  to  consider,  is  an  abuse  of  examination. 
The  Abuses  of  Method  are  numerous.  Foremost 
comes  the  lack  of  thoroughness.  We  have  a  great 
country,  and  we  spread  population  thin,  to  make  it 
cover.  That  sets  the  fashion.  We  have  much  to 
teach,  much  to  acquire — and  we  spread  the  time  thin, 
because  the  years  are  few. 

*'  The  lyfc  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  leme, 
Th'  assay  so  sharp,  so  hard  the  conquerynge," 
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as  Chaucer  puts  it,  is  the  terrible  temptation  to  super- 
ficial work.  It '  clings  to  our  teaching,  it  adheres  to 
oar  examining,  it  is  the  fly  in  the  ointment  of  diplo- 
mas— it  is  a  national  sin.  Let  your  examining  make 
thorough  work  of  it.  But  then  you  must  allow  suffi- 
deoi  lime,  and  be  allowed  sufficient  time ;  examiners 
and  examined  are  too  often  sinned  against  in  this. 
Your  method  must,  therefore,  economize  time. 

Again,  the  method  employed  must  insure  fair  deal- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  examined.     No  whispering, 
peeping  into  books,  consulting  slips  of  paper,  going 
outside  to  consult  any  one,  taking  papers  away  to 
finish   them,  or   being   expected   merely   to  answer 
questions  drummed  and  drilled  in  as  the  shibboleth  of 
some  school.     It  must  be  brought  out  what  a  man 
knows,  not  simply  what  he  remembers.     There  is  too 
much   of    this    shibboleth    pedantry  —  set    phrases, 
parrot-like  repetition  of  teachers  or  text-books,  Chi- 
nese copying  of  little  things,  and  failure  to  grasp  the 
.spirit  and  entireness  of  a  subject.     The  method  cm- 
(ployed  must  expose  and  defeat  all  such  make-believe 
{proficiency. 

Many  examinations  are  competitive.  A  new  fea- 
ture is  then  added,  and  a  very  vexatious  one — grading 
and  averaging  of  results.  It  takes  an  omniscient  be- 
ing to  be  faultlessly  just  when  results  run  close  to- 
gether. An  ordinary  mortal  will  fail  most  surely, 
unless  he  has  predetermined  just  what  each  question 
is  worth,  and  determined  that  justly ;  unless  he  gives 
the  same  work  to  each  applicant,  and  enough  of  it  to 
insure  a  fair  average  result.  If  his  method  in  an  in- 
compatible one,  he  has  abused  the  mode  of  examin- 
ing. 

As  to  the  applicants  for  examination.  It  is  an 
abuse  to  make  an  arbitary  selection  of  specimens. 
To  show  off  the  school  by  picking  out  bright  John, 
and  accurate  Peter,  and  accomplished  Adam,  may  do 
for  select  schools,  but  is  no  examination.  To  send 
up  a  certain  few  for  admission  to  a  higher  grade  may 
or  may  not  be  a  fair  examination  of  their  teacher. 
One  must  consider  the  material  as  well  as  the  work- 
man. It  is  a  homely  sayings  but  a  true  one,  that  you 
"can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  " — ^you 
cannot  make  a  good  scholar  out  Tommy  Truant, 
son  of  an  indulgent  mother  and  a  careless  father — 
too  intent  on  making  money  to  know  how  his  son  is 
getting  ready  to  squander  it.  There  must  always  be 
the  proper  consideration  of  the  a  priori  grounds  in  an 
examination,  to  do  justice  to  teacher  and  taught. 

Examinations  are  often  the  basis  of  advancement 
or  promotion,  as  well  as  of  appointment  to  office.  The 
rights  of  the  deficient  as  well  as  of  the  proficient  must 
be  equally  guarded  by  the  practice  of  equity  alongside 
of  the  governing  law  of  the  lest.  A  dull  boy  has  just 
as  much  right  to  an  education,  and  all  the  more  need 
of  it  besides,  that  a  bright  boy  has.  But  he  cannot 
pass  a  certain  grade  because  of  the  examination. 
Must  he  then  refine  the  ore  again  which  he  has  al- 
ready reduced  so  far  as  he  can  to  metal  and  to  cin- 
ders ?  Must  he  go  over  the  routine  already  run  ?  I 
hold  that  so  soon  as  he  can  no  longer  derive  benefit 
therefrom,  he  ought  to  be  pro  noted  anyhow,  by  a  sort 
of  equity  practice,  on  the  ground  of  insuperable  dull- 
ness. The  cause  of  pardon  would  certainly  limit  the 
number  of  applicants.  But  the  proficient  should  be 
guarded  in  their  rights  by  granting;  no  titles,  diplomas, 
or  degrees  to  any  but  them.  Where  no  reward  fol- 
lows severe  toil  and  crowning  merit,  there  is  abuse. 
If  all  receive  the  crown,  none  get  it.  If  the  sluggard 
and  the  sneak,  the  make-believe  and  the  favorite,  are 
after  all  to  have  the  same  practical  reward,  then  the 


whole  matter  of  examination  for  appointment,  for 
promotion,  for  graduation,  is  a  sinful  humbug,  and  an 
abominable  abuse  to  the  examined,  the  examiner,  and 
the  public. 

L^t  us  now  sum  up  the  statements  made  under  this 
second  general  division.  The  abuse  of  examinations 
arises  from  the  incompetence  of  the 'examiner,  be- 
cause of  his  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter ;  or  his 
lack  of  comprehension  as  to  the  object  of  his  office ; 
or  through  his  prejudice  for  or  against  the  examined ; 
or  from  a  failure,  for  some  reason  or  othter,  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  fearlessly,  independently,  vigorously, 
conscientiously.  The  second  set  of  abuses  arise  from 
the  incompatibility  or  inadequacy  of  subject- matter 
proposed  and  object  sought.  The  third  series  of 
abuses  proceed  from  false  method.  Thoroughness  is 
not  attained,  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed,  fair,  honest 
dealing  is  not  insisted  upon  ;  real  knowledge  is  not 
brought  out,  but  only  memorized  shibl)oleths  and  re- 
views of  special  course  cramming ;  and  in  competi- 
tion, no  fair  grading  is  possible  because  no  fair  method 
of  computation  has  been  predetermined,  and  the  con- 
testants have  not  run  u|)on  the  same  course,  nor  far 
enouv.'h  to  make  a  fair  decision  feasible.  The  fourth 
abuse  lies  in  the  choice  of  applicants  for  examination, 
and  the  effects  assigned  to  failure  or  success  in  the 
test.  I  think  that  all  abuses  can  be  classified  under 
some  one  of  these  heads. 

Now,  as  to  the  remedies  for  these  abuses.  The 
first  is  to  make  more  of  examinations.  Too  often  an 
especial  examination  is  a  mere  form,  carrying  no 
weight,  or  but  little  influence,  with  it — ^a  sort  of  flour- 
ish to  wind  up  a  school  term,  or  grace  a  graduation. 
Let  the  examination  be  dignified — let  it  be  a  real  test, 
with  real  conditions  of  honor  and  disgrace — make  it 
count,  and  you  will  not  dare  to  abuse  it. 

The  second  remedy  is  to  make  less  of  special  ex- 
aminations. ,  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  entire  con- 
duct, fidelity,  and  accuracy  of  every  day's  work  is  to 
be  noted  down  and  counted  up,  and  that  upon  this 
basis,  made  with  strict  an4  impartial  justice,  all  ad- 
vancement will  take  place. !  For  the  teacher,  and  for 
the  scholar,  results  thus  reached  are  far  preferable  to 
those  attainable  by  any  especial  momentary  test.  But 
where  the  stranger  must  decide,  the  overseer  must 
pronounce  judgment — there  let  the  first  remedy  be 
applied.  Let  those  who  are  competent,  disinterested, 
and  conscientious,  make  the  test — let  there  be  no  axe- 
grinding,  or  log  rolling,  or  self-lauding,  or  clique 
exahation.  And  from  the  results  thus  reached  let 
there  be  no  appeal. 

The  third  remedy  is  that  of  official  regulation.  In 
all  examinations  whose  results  carry  with  them  the 
right  to  minister  to  the  bodies  or  minds  of  the  public, 
the  state  must  interfere  to  forbid  the  imposter  from 
palming  off  upon  the  ignorant  his  impudent  quackery. 

No  •*  let  alone "  theory  will  hold  good  here.  No 
man  can  be  expected  to  be  versed  as  a  specialist  in  all 
branches,  and  competent  to  choose  for  himself.  The 
results  are  too  grave.  If  I  am  cheated  by  a  fishmon- 
ger, I  may  lose  a  meal — I  am,  perhaps,  better  off  for 
my  fasting.  But  if  my  parents  were  cheated  by  the 
false  credentials  of  a  charlatanical  teacher,  and  my 
mind  has  been  spoilt,  my  youth  lost,  my  prospects 
impaired,  my  career  ruined — who  will  give  me  these 
things  back — what  money  damages  will  be  an  equa- 
ble recompense — what  government  promising  me  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  can  dare  to  jus- 
tify its  neglect  in  not  guarding  me  against  such  dam- 
nation ? 

Finally,  my  friends,  we  have  a  consolation  for  all 
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our  sufferings  from  wrong  tests  and  abuses  of  human 
examination,  in  the  appeal  that  is  open  to  us  and  to 
all  men.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  be  prepared  to  pass 
that  final  test  of  Doomsday  examination,  and  the  rest 
will  matter  but  little.  That  will  be  fair,  just  and  tho- 
rough.    For, 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  ihey  grind  exceed- 
ing small ; 

Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds 
He  all.'^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris,  Principal  of  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  believed  in 
some  kinds  of  examinations,  but  did  not  re- 
gard them  as  the  universal  panacea.  Nearly 
all  schools  and  colleges  arrange  this  matter 
for  themselves,  but  the  State  Normal  Schools 
have  their  examinations  regulated  by  law; 
and  \^  was  to  a  gross  abuse  in  this  connection 
that  he  desired  especially  to  call  attention — 
an  abuse  which  had  come  under  his  own 
personal  observation,  when  present  at  the 
examinations  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
best  students  come  to  the  examination  with 
health  broken  by  the  bad  system  which  com- 
pels the  review  of  some  twenty-five  studies 
for  a  single  examination.  This  is  not  done 
in  any  other  class  of  schools,  in  this  or  any 
other  country ;  and  it  has  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  superficiality  and  a  cramming  pro- 
cess, in  opposition  to  true  scholarship.  If  the 
State  would  allow  the  final  examination  to 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  sections,  it  would 
be  an  improvement.  He  did  not  see  why  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  so  amend  the  law 
that  any  student  of  a  Normal  School  or  prac- 
tical teacher  who  had  passed  the  school  test 
in  any  one  branch,  might  go  before  the 
State  Board  at  the  time  of  the  regular  exam- 
ination, and  be  examined  in  that  one  branch. 
Of  course  it  would  never  be  only  one  branch 
— they  would  make  from  four  to  six  each 
year.  As  matters  how  stand,  students  come 
to  us  under  pressure  of  County  Superintend- 
ents, and  we  cannot  convince  them  that  it  is 
better  to  thoroughly  master  a  few  things  than 
to  attempt  all  at  once.  If  they  could  go 
through  the  final  examination  on  part  of  the 
course  each  year,  we  could  concentrate,  and 
do  thorough  work.  Besides,  under  tlie  pres- 
ent system,  if  a  student  fails  in  one  branch 
he  loses  his  diploma,  and  many  pass  who  are 
weak  at  some  points,  by  reason  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  examiners.  The  proposed 
change  would  test  each  branch  upon  its 
own  merits.  Some  restrictions  might  be 
necessary  to  make  it  work  well,  but  the 
general  idea  he  believed  was  sound.  At 
present  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  student 


to  pass  a  good  examination  in  all  the  branches, 
unless  he  has  a  very  strong  constitution ;  and 
many  students  are  not  permitted  to  go  before 
the  Board  who  are  well  prepared  on  nearly 
all  the  branches,  but  weak  on  one  or  two,  so 
that  it  is  useless  to  try,  and  they  are  discour- 
aged, and  time  is  lost. 

Dr.  Hays  :  How  is  the  law  on  this  point  ? 
Must  they  pass  in  every  branch  to  receive 
the  diploma  ? 

Hon.  Henry  HoucK,  of  State  Department: 
Yes ;  they  must  pass  in  every  branch ;  and 
many  fail  to  receive  the  diploma  on  account 
of  poor  spelling  alone.  There  have  been 
pretty  good  pupils  who  would  miss  forty 
words  out  of  fifty,  and  spell  them  worse  than 
our  friends,  the  spelling  reformers. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE,  of  Lancaster:  The  law 
leaves  the  power  of  regulating  these  exami- 
nations to  the  examiners,  and  there  must  be 
four  votes  out  of  five  to  pass  a  student ;  and 
while  there  may  be  some  extreme  cases  such 
as  those  mentioned,  where  one  branch  makes 
a  failure,  the  general  practice  is  to  average 
results,  and  few  fail.  I  have  served  upon 
these  Boards,  and  speak  from  experience. 
When  a  pupil  passes  a  good  examination  in 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  the 
practice  is  to  pass  him,  even  if  a  poor  speller ; 
but  if  he  barely  gets  through  the  other 
branches,  and  is  a  miserable  speller  besides, 
then  he  is  rejected.  Of  course,  the  faculty 
may  sift  their  classes  beforehand ;  but  the 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  am  in 
favor  of  dividing  the  examination  as  sug- 
gested ;  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  the  pupils, 
and  it  would  give  us  a  more  reliable  test,  ex- 
cluding the  element  of  sympathy  which  now 
helps  many  through  ;  for  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  too  many  pass  the  final  Normal  School 
examinations. 

Supt.  LucKEY,  of  Pittsburgh :  I  have  al- 
ways held  that  if  we  want  a  profession,  we 
must  treat  teachers  as  other  professional 
classes  are  treated,-  and  not  have  them  annu- 
ally dragged  over  the  county  at  the  dictation 
of  Superintendents.  When  a  teacher  has 
once,  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  he 
should  not  be  subjected  to  another.  The 
live  teacher  has  other  and  better  things  to  do 
than  cramming  for  the  annual  examination — 
he  wants  time  to  read,  keep  up  with  the 
times,  and  grow.  There  should  be  four 
times  as  many  Normal  graduates  as  we  have 
now;  and  there  will  be,  when  these  schools 
so  prepare  and  qualify  their  pupils,  that  their 
worth  must  be  recognized  and  they  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  As  to  degrees,  there  are 
too   many   now;  let  the  Normal  graduates 
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Stand  on  the  record  of  their  work,  not  on 
these  titles.  ^ 

Prof.  Richard  Darlington,  of  Chester 
county :  Teaching  has  not  come  to  that  point 
where  it  can  justly  be  compared  with  the 
other  professions.  Directors  are  entitled, 
and  it  is  their  duty,  to  know  the  qualifications 
of  teachers;  and  why  should  a  teacher  of 
ability  object  to  a  fair  test,  whether  Normal 
graduate  or  otherwise  ?  It  is  going  too  far 
to  say  that  a  Normal  graduate  may  not  be 
examined  by  the  Superintendent.  As  has 
been  said,  serious  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  even  the  State  Examining  Boards,  in 
passing  some  of  the  graduates.  The  diffi- 
culty might  be  met  in  a  measure  by  having 
the  same  Board  examine  at  all  the  schools. 
The  State  institutions  should  have  a  uniform 
standard,  and  their  professors  should  not 
examine  each  other's  pupils.  An  impartial 
Board  to  do  all  this  work,  would  put  all  on  a 
fair  footing 

Supt.  Baker,  of  Huntingdon :  It  is  well 
enough  to  say  that  when  opce  a  teacher 
passes  a  satisfactory  examination,  he  shall  be 
examined  no  more;  but  what  is  a  "satis- 
factory examination?"  Who  is  to  decide, 
and  give  us  a  standard?  The  law  now  pro- 
vides that,  after  passing  a  certain  test,  he 
shall  be  exempt,  and  it  seems  unprofitable  to 
discuss  this  point  further. 

Prof.  Heiges,  York :  I  believe  Supt.  Luckey 
is  right,  and  that  after  passing  one  good  ex- 
amination, the  teacher  should  be  exempt. 
But  until  we  find  some  way  of  grading  re- 
muneration according  to  ability,  this  whole 
matter  will  always  be  at  sea.  This  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  question  ;  and  the 
giving  of  certificates  and  diplomas  is  of  little 
account,  until  the  teacher's  grade  is  recog- 
nized in  his  compensation.  So  long  as  a  low 
grade  of  ability  commands  the  same  wages  as 
the  best,  the  average  grade  will  remain  low. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Dunning,  of  Scranton :  Uni- 
formity of  standard  in  all  the  counties  is 
certainly  desirable.  In  New  York  State  they 
have  a  Board  of  Regents,  the  plan  of  whose 
work  has  been  previously  reported  to  this 
body,  which  helps  toward  uniformity;  and 
something  like  this  in  Pennsylvania  would  be 
useful,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a  general 
examination  of  teachers-  The  questions 
could  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  examiners 
in  different  districts,  and  all  the  examinations 
held  on  the  same  day,  to  make  it  fair  and 
impartial. 

Prof.  HoucK :  I  think,  with  Prof.  Heiges, 
that  the  trouble  is  more  in  the  compensation 
than  the  examination.   As  to  the  Normal  grad- 


uates, the  number  of  failures  among  them  is 
surprisingly  small ;  so  the  trouble  is  not  there. 
And  no  State  in  the  Union  has  a  better  sys- 
tem of  grading  certificates.  The  trouble  is 
with  the  local  school  boards,  and  sometimes 
in  the  improper  issue  of  certificates  to  appli- 
cants for  examination — the  plethora  of  certi- 
Jicates  keeping  down  both  grade  and  salary. 
It  would  be  well  enough  to  limit  the  number 
of  certificates  to  the  number  of  schools,  or 
even  somewhat  less ;  this  would  raise  the 
grade  and  the  salary,  and  attract  good  teach- 
ers from  a  distance. 

Supt.  Baer,  of  Berks:  Proper  examina- 
tions are  a  means  of  educating  teachers,  by 
showing  them  their  weak  points.  As  to  Nor- 
mal School  graduates,  there  is  sometimes  a 
demand,  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  part 
of  the  State,  for  the  re-examination  even  of 
those  who  hold  the  final  diploma —showing  a 
distrust  of  their  qualifications.  This  results 
from  the  bad  system  already  spoken  of, 
which  requires  an  examination  in  twenty-five 
branches  at  one  time,  making  it  impossible 
often  for  the  pupil  to  do  justice  to  himself,  and 
for  the  Board  to  test  him  fairly.  Sometimes 
a  disproportionate  share  of  attention  is  given 
to  branches  regarded  as  higher,  while  the 
fundamentals  are  passed  over  hurriedly,  and 
applicants  are  graduated  who  are  unqualified. 
Prof.  Maris  has  suggested  the  remedy  for 
this. 

Prof.  Schaeffer:  I  have  helped  to  make 
men  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  and  LL.  D.,  and  have 
passed  examinations  in  every  grade  of  school, 1 
from  the  ungraded  common  school  to  the 
universities  of  Europe,  and  therefore  know 
something  of  the  facts  on  both  these  ques- 
tions. The  man  who  stands  up  in  America 
to  oppose  degrees,  is  in  about  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  one  who  represents  the  devil  when 
a  saint  is  to  be  canonized  at  Rome — he  has 
"no  shqw.*'  Degrees  look  larger  to  those 
who  have  none  than  to  those  who  have.  It 
does  not  matter  much  to  Drs.  Haldeman  and 
March,  at  the  top,  whether  they  are  LL.  D. 
or  not ;  but  we  at  the  bottom  value  it  more ; 
and  these  titles  undoubtedly  are  a  stimulus  to 
scholarship.  As  to  examinations,  human  na- 
ture is  fallible,  and  mistakes  are  made  some- 
times ;  but  after  the  test  required  to  become 
a  teacher  in  a  German  university,  which  is 
the  hardest  ordeal  in  the  world,  next  comes 
the  Normal  School  examination  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  I  have  known  two  cases  in  which  the 
strain  was  so  great  that  the  eyes  failed.  The 
best  preparation  in  the  world  will  not  avoid 
excitement  and  embarrassment  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  so  prevent  a  fair 
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test.  However,  I  believe  in  severe  tests; 
though  hard  on  the  individual,  they  are  good 
for  society.  But  mere  examination  will  not 
test  a  teacher ;  a  person  may  know  all  that 
one  man  can  know,  and  yet  be  a  poor 
teacher.  In  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
is  the  real  cure  for  the  difficulties  we  have 
been  considering.  While  a  teacher  has  noth- 
ing to  look  forward  to  but  the  almshouse 
when  his  days  of  usefulness  are  past,  we 
must  expect  the  best  talent  to  go  where  it  is 
fairly  rewarded,  and  shall  have  few  gray- 
haired  teachers. 

Mrs.  M-  B.  Archer,  of  Lancaster  county : 
Probably  the  real  mistake  is  made  when  pri- 
mary meetings  are  held  for  nomination  of 
officers,  and  School  Directors  are  chosen  be- 
cause they  are  '*  in  the  ring."  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  competent.  No  improvement 
can  be  expected  while  school  interests  are 
controlled  by  party  politics.  Merit  and  suc- 
cess in  a  teacher  are  by  no  means  antecedent 
and  consequent  in  practice.  A  young  miss 
of  sixteen,  with  a  weak  certificate  and  no  ex- 
perience, is  often  preferred  to  an  experienced 
teacher  of  professional  grade — the  choice  de- 
pending on  how  many  personal  friends  each 
may  have  in  the  Board. 

Mr.  James  Noel,  of  York:  I  do  not 
think  Prof.  Houck*s  panacea,  the  raising  of 
the  standard  by  superintendents,  would  work. 
The  same  power  that  employs  the  teachers 
elects  the  superintendent,  and  if  his  rules 
were  too  strict,  he  would  be  missing  at  the 
end  of  his  three  years*  term. 

Prof.  HoucK :  Not  often.  The  strongest 
superintendents — those  whose  re-election  has 
become  a  matter  of  course — are  the  ones 
who  have  the  highest  standard,  and  are  rais- 
ing it  every  year.  The  teachers  and  direc- 
tors and  people  recognize  the  benefit  to  the 
schools,  and  stand  by  the  superintendent. 

Dr.  Haldfman  :  We  Americans  are  prone 
to  acquire  titles  of  all  sorts,  without  any  par- 
ticular reason.  We  have  military  men  from 
general  down  who  never  served  even  in  the 
militia;  and  perhaps  some  "doctors"  of 
different  kinds  equally  deserving.  Everybody 
must  have  a  title — a  dentist  has  one  more 
letter  than  a  Doctor  of  Divinity — he  is  **  D. 
D.,"  but  the  tooth  mender  is  '*D.  D.  S." 
We  are  in  advance  of  Europe  in  this  respect: 
for  instance,  John  Hunter,  of  England,  the 
greatest  anatomist  of  his  day,  was  plain 
'*Mr."  Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  have 
Doctors  of  Teaching— D.  T.  Well,  that 
sounds  better  than  M.  T.,  which  would  be 
suggestive  if  pronounced  rapidly.  I  suppose 
we  cannot  prevent  men  from  giving  them- 


selves or  others  any  title  they  please;  and 
that  kind  is  very  common,  and  their  owners 
are  usually  quacks.  Let  us  have  degrees — 
but  let  them  mean  something.  It  is  a  fraud 
in  our  system  of  legislation,  that  we  cannot 
punish  the  villains  who  have  been  selling  di- 
plomas in  Philadelphia.  An  honorable  de- 
gree, fairly  won,  should  be  protected  by  the 
power  to  expose  and  punish  the  bogus  kind. 
Prof.  Lyi  E  was  glad  that  Dr.  Haldeman 
approved  at  least  of  the  degree  of  D.  T.  He 
agreed  that  degrees  should  mean  something, 
and  believed  that  they  should  be  more  diffi- 
cult of  acquisition  ;  but  when  earned,  they 
should  be  given.  It  might  be  well  to  make 
the  Normal  course  a  year  longer,  to  secure 
the  proposed  B.  T.  degree ;  and  this  would 
be  proper  matter  for  our  committee  on  leg- 
islation.    He  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed^ 
representing  the  various  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  Teach- 
ers* Studies,  Degrees  and  Examinations,  and  rep>ort 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Richards:  There  must  be  failures 
in  school,  because  teaching  is  a  gift,  and  ex- 
amination will  not  test  it.  If  we  are  to  have 
degrees  in  teaching,  let  them  come  as  the 
reward  of  ability  and  character,  after  a  term 
long  enough  to  test  both.  While  the  art  of 
teaching  is  an  important  matter,  we  must  re- 
member that  our  republic  is  a  system  of 
counterchecks,  and  not  be  too  ready  to  cen- 
tralize. 

The  motion  of  Prof.  Lyte  was  agreed  to. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  special  order  at  the  hour  of  opening 
being  the  nomination  of  officers,  the 
following  were  named : 

For  President — Jesse  Newlin,  Schuylkill; 
W.  H.  Shelley,  York  (declined). 

For  Vice  Presidents.  H.  Prather,  Ve- 
nango; Mrs.  M.  B.  Archer,  Lancaster. 

For  Secretary—],  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer — ^John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh. 

For  Ticket  Agent^,  Fletcher  Sickel, 
Philadelphia. 

P'or  Executive  Committee — E.  O.  Lyte, 
Lancaster;  J.  O.  Knauss,  Lehigh;  J.  V. 
Montgomery,  Lancaster;  Miss  L.  E.  Pat- 
ridge,  Philadelphia;  A.  T.  Palm,  Cumber- 
land; Henry  Houck,  Dauphin  ;  R.  Darling- 
ton, Chester ;  D.  G.  Williams,  York. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — I.  S.  Geist,  Lan- 
caster;  A.  F.  K.  Kraut,  Lehigh ;  R.  W.  Fair, 
Indiana  ;  W.  R.  Baker,  Huntingdon ;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Bucks. 
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On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  all  offi- 
ces where  there  is  no  contest. 

The  ballot  was  cast,  and  all  the  officers  de- 
clared elected  as  above,  except  the  Executive 
Committee,  whose  election  was  ordered  to  be 
held  during  to-morrow  morning's  session. 

Nomination  of  place  of  meeting  being  in 
order,  Dr  Hays  invited  the  Association  to 
hold  the  next  session  in  Washington,  Pa., 
which  was  seconded  by  Prof.  Geo.  P  Beard, 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  ap- 
pointed, as  follows ;  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Prof. 
J.  V.  Montgomery,  Supt.  J  W.  Harvey,  Miss 
Mary  L.  Dunn,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Ziegel. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCaskey,  Dr.  Shu- 
maker  was  invited  to  sing.  He  responded 
with  the  hymn,  **  Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Gieat 
Jehovah.  ■ 

Dr.  J.  W.  Danenhower,  of  Minersville, 
Pa.,  read  the  following  paper  on  the 

NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  TEACH. 
ER'S   RESPONSIBILITY. 


J.  W.  DANENHOWER. 

Mr.  President  and  Fdlow-l'eachers : — The  sub- 
ject to  which  attention  is  invited  this  afternoon, 
"The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Teacher's  Responsi- 
bihty,"  would  seem  to  involve  the  consideration  of 
several  questions  to  which,  for  want  of  time,  I  can  do 
little  more  than  refer. 

The  teacher,  in  order  to  feel  his  responsibility,  must 
necessarily  understand  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  how 
to  do  it.  He  should  understand  the  science,  as  well 
as  the  art,  of  teaching.  He  should  know  what  to 
teach,  and  how  to  teach  it.  He  should  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  object  and  end  of  education. 
Is  the  ability  to  make  money,  or  acquire  properly,  the 
sole  end  of  education  ?  Does  the  highest  end  of  be- 
ing consist  in  material  possessions  and  sensual  enjoy- 
ments? Or,  rather,  is  it  the  end  of  education  to  make 
men  and  women  good  citizens  and 'useful  members  of 
society  ? 

While  human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  education  are  always  alikf, 
yet  what  would  be  considered  a  good  education  in 
one  age  of  the  world  might  not  so  be  regarded  in  tn- 
other.  Hence,  education  should  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  society  and  the  ever  varying  phases  of  civil- 
ization. And  hence  we  find  education,  of  the  present 
time,  in  what  may  be  called  a  state  of  transition. 
Old  theories  and  methods  are,  to  some  extent,  being 
replaced  by  new  ones. 

Again,  while  one  set  of  theorists  scoff  at  education, 
and  another  set  scoff  at  religion,  still  another  regard 
mere  intellectual  training  as  the  panacea  for  all  evil. 
How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  that  "  the  perpetuity  of 
this  great  nation  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people."  But  does  it  depend  upon  their  intelligence 
alone  ?  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  fear  that  many 
edocators  lay  loo  much  stress  upon  mental  culture 
only?  Theoretically,  we  may  perhaps  nearly  all 
agree  that  education  should  enable  individuals  to  make 


a  right  use  of  their  powers — physical  and  moral,  as 
well  as  mental.  But,  except  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  how  littl^,  either  ip  the  selection  or  in  the 
requirements  of  teacjjers,  is  lhi»  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice !  How  few  regjird  ihe  foriuan'on  of  character  as 
the  great  end  of  education  !  'Apd  yet  the  education 
of  the  intellect  alonf  gives  no  assurance  of  virtue;  for 
it  is  by  exercise  mainly  that  the  conscience  is  educated. 
Even  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  inorality  and 
the  precepts  of  religion,  may  bfj  carried  in  the  head 
without  affecting  the  heart;  for  it  is  one  thing  to 
knoWy  and  quite  gnoiher  thing  ^o  do.  Learning  the 
catechism  by  ro|e,  or  hearing  lectures  on  theology, 
will  not,  in  and  pf  themselves,  piake  men  moral,  or 
educate  the  conscience.  As  wfijl  might  we  expect 
lectures  on  light  to  educate  thf  eye,  or  lectures  on 
sound  to  educgl^e  the  ear. 

In  morals,  m  in  other  depaftm'^nts  of  education, 
theory  and  practice  should  always  be  conjoined.  In 
order  to  build  up  a  sterling  chafficter,  the  habit  of  do- 
ing right  mijfl  be  formed.  In  plher  words,  the  duty 
of  benevolepce  is  best  learned  by  acts  of  benevolence. 
An  able  writer  on  this  subject  ha.s  said,  "  Knowledge 
alone  is  ijipr*.  One  may  be  freighted  down  with 
knowledge,  and  yet  only  stagger  under  the  burden. 
The  main  business  of  education  Is  to  transform  knowl- 
edge intQ  power.  This  is  doni  by  training,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  aone  at  all.  Training  prepares  for  action, 
while  inntruction  only  stores  ^jth  knowledge.  Of  the 
two  processes,  training  is  the  inore  vital,  because  it 
strengthens  the  powers  upon  which  all  growth  de- 
pends.'' 

Whfln  '"en,  hitherto  regarded  as  pillars  of  the 
State,  if  well  as  pillars  in  ihc  Church,  are  incarcer- 
ated in  the  felon's  cell ;  when  investigating  commit- 
tees are  the  order  of  the  day  in  our  halls  of  legislation; 
whep  our  pardoning  lx)ards  ]ot  loose  on  society  those 
guiUy  of  high  crimes  and  miidemeanors,  because  rich 
an4  Influential,  while  in  vindication  of  the  majesty  of 
law,  forsooth,  the  poor  and  the  degraded  are  made  to 
suffi^r  the  severest  penaltieir^it  most  assuredly  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  teachtr  to  inquire  whether  the 
mpral  training  of  our  youth  is  such  as  will  save  the 
hody-poliiic  from  utter  ruin, 

It  was  in  reference  to  our  civil  service,  that  Hor- 
ace Greeley  complained  ^bat  the  "  Government 
'patronage  was  so  dispensed  as  to  train  up  a  population 
(o  the  one  pursuit  of  bor|pg  gimlet-holes  into  the 
treasury,  and  then  seeking  to  enlarge  them  as  rapidly 
OS  possible  into  auger-hoi ei/'  Now,  that  must  be  a 
bad  business,  indeed,  in  which  our  young  men  learn, 
as  in  political  circles  they  are  too  apt  to  do,  that  the 
chief  virtue  is  cunning  knavery  that  escapes  detection ; 
and  in  which  a  service  that  ought  to  be  honorable  is 
so  degraded  as  to  become  a  synonym  of  reproach, 
keeping  respectable  men  aloof  from  it. 

Besides,  it  is  questionable  whether  modern  scien- 
tific education,  divorced  as  it  frequently  is  from  relig- 
ion, and  failing  to  lead  Ihe  heart  to  recognize  the 
Great  Eternal  Cause,  does  not,  in  the  end,  tend  to 
materialism  and  skepticism.  The  materialism  that 
regards  sin  and  crime  to  be  a  disease,  and  hence 
teaches  that  there  is  no  responsibility  and  should  be 
no  punishment,  would  seem  to  arise  now,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  period  of  culture,  as  it  did  under  similar 
circumstances  among  the  ancient  Jevvs^  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  deluge  of 
rationalism  from  Europe  that  has  overwhelmed  our 
shores,  and  the  deluge  of  heathenism  from  Asia  with 
which  we  are  threatened,  together  with  the  native 
tiepravity  growing  up  in  our  large  cities,  we  may  well 
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tremble  for  the  future  of  our  country,  and  feel  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  goal. 

Let  me  add  here,  however,  that  though  the  outlook 
may  appear  gloomy,  many  things  are  hopeful,  and  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  people  are  wak- 
ing up  to  the  great  subject  of  education  as  never  be- 
fore: Teaching,  which  for  ages  was  only  an  empiri- 
cal art,  groping  its  way  through  the  intricate  mazes  of 
an  uncertain  experience,  has  now  been  placed  on  a 
scientific  basis,  by  which  we  obtain  clearer  views  of 
the  end  of  education,  and  better  methods  of  instruc* 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  And, 
perhaps,  the  very  first  step,  in  the  way  of  progress,  is 
for  every  teacher  in  the  land  to  look  upon  his  office  as 
one  connected  with  the  most  grave  responsibilities; 
for,  in  whatever  aspect  his  vocation  may  be  regarded, 
it  carries  with  it  a  responsibility  second  to  no  other. 
And  this  responsibility  can  be  limited  only  by  his  op- 
portunities for  usefulness.  He  may,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  limited  in  his  work  in  various  ways.  He 
may  be  employed  by  parents  to  do  certain  kinds  of 
work  only,  or  he  may  be  controlled  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  school.  But  the  teacher,  having 
done  alt  he  could  under  the  circumstances,  is  not  re* 
sponsible  for  results. 

I.   Thf  teacher  is  responsible  to  the  Children, 

Before  he  can  expect  to  mould  the  plastic  human 
being,  the  nature  of  that  being  must  be  well  under- 
stood— both  physically  and  mentally.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  should  thoroughly  understand  the 
different  branches  he  is  expected  to  teach.  He 
should  also  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  Anthro- 
pology and  Psychology.  Every  teacher,  whether 
called  upon  to  teach  the  branches  or  not,  should  at 
least  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  as  well  as  moral  and  mental  philosophy. 
And  yet  how  many  there  are  who,  with  little  or  no 
proper  preparation  for  their  work,  are  willing  to 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher's 
profession,  and  undertake  to  train  the  complex  nature 
of  man. 

{a)  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  child  committed  to  his  care. 
Not  only  has  the  foundation  of  lasting  disease  often 
been  laid  in  the  school-room,  but  in  various  ways 
have  many  children  lost  their  lives  through  the  ignor- 
ance or  neglect  of  teachers.  One  evil — and  by  no 
means  the  least — which  injures  the  brain,  stupefies 
the  mind,  and  weakens  the  nerves,  is  the  pernicious 
"cramming  and  forcing'*  system  of  education  so 
much  in  vogue  of  late  years.  As  a  result,  many  a 
promising  youth  has,  at  thtf  end  of  his  course,  speed- 
ily exchanged  the  duties  of  the  class-room,  or  the 
halls  of  the  college  or  university,  for  the  gloom  of 
the  grave. 

{h)  Again,  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  mental 
training  of  the  child.  The  teacher  must  know  how 
to  arouse  thought,  and  adapt  his  instructions  to  the 
age  and  capacity  of  the  child.  It  is  belter  tp  learn  a 
few  things  well,  than  to  obtain  a  mere  smattering  of 
too  many  branches.  The  curriculum  of  many  schools 
is  like  a  broad,  shallow  stream,  rather  than  a  deep, 
cooling  fountain. 

Educators  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  in  our  public  schools  must  necessarily  earn 
their  bread  by  some  form  of  manual  labor;  for, 
whatever  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  believe  as  incen- 
tives to  study,  the  boys  can  not  all  become  presidents 
and  governors,  or  even  clerks  and  telegraph  operators. 
But,  though  education  ought  to  be  adapted   to   the 


pursuits  of  after-life,  yet  I  do  not  think  our  public 
schools  were  designed  to  give  pupils  a  trade.  All 
that  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  usefulness  in  any  department  of 
lif^e.  While  it  ms^  not  be  well  to  hamper  our  schools 
by  unnecessary  legislation,  and  while  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  communistic  idea  that  the  Government 
should  supply  everything,  and  while  I  believe  that 
the  most  efficient  aid  the  Government  can  give  is  to 
lead  the  people  to  help  themselves,  still  would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  State  to  provide  homes 
where  all  children  whose  parents  either  neglect  or 
refuse  to  send  them  to  school  a  certain  specified  time 
every  year  could  be  cared  for  and  educated  ? 

As  regards  primary  instruction,  the  so-called 
"three  K's"  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  as 
these  branches  furnish  the  key  to  all  other  knowledge. 
Along  with  these  branches  the  children  should,  from 
the  beginning,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  things  by 
object  teaching;  and  their  observant  faculties  and 
language  should  be  cultivated  by  drills  in  oral  and 
written  exercises.  The  hand  and  the  eye  should 
also  be  trained  by  lessons  in  drawing.  It  is  believed, 
too,  that  those  facts  which  are  the  most  practical  and 
useful  are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  most  suitable  for 
mental  discipline. 

{c)  The  teacher  is  also,  to  some  extent,  responsible 
for  the  child's  moral  and  religious  training.  And  here 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  value  of  a 
school  is  the  moral  discipline  it  affords.  It  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  to  the  child,  as  well  as  the 
community,  that  he  should  form  habits  of  self-con- 
trol, obedience,  truthfulness,  and  a  reverence  for 
what  is  good  and  great,  than  that  he  should  acquire 
anything  else.  The  pupil  should  be  led  to  know  and 
to  feel  his  personal  and  relative  duties — the  duties 
due  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  and  to  his  Creator. 
All  who  have  had  much  experience  know  what  a 
common  thing  it  is,  in  many  of  our  schools,  for  the 
children  to  regard  the  deceptions  practiced  on  their 
teachers,  if  not  meritorious,  at  least  as  good  practical 
jokes.  Now,  when  habits  of  deception  and  chicanery 
are  thus  formed  in  early  life,  what  else  can  be  ex- 
pected but  that,  in  after  years,  society  will  be  cursed 
with  dishonesty,  peculations,  and  other  kindred 
crimes. 

In  regard  to  religious  training,  while  sectarianism 
should  have  no  place  in  our  public  schools,  yet  we 
should  not  forget  that  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Chris- 
tian nation ;  and  that,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  to 
ihe  Bible  for  all  that  we  are.  Hence,  the  school-room 
is  not  the  place  for  the  skeptic  or  the  scoffer,  but  for 
him,  and  him  only,  who,  by  precept  and  example,  can 
teach  a  reverence  for  God  and  his  Holy  Word.  It 
may  not  be  important  that  the  Bible  be  read  in  the 
school.  The  best  teaching  is  that  which  comes  from 
a  living  example  of  piety,  an  **  epistle  known  and 
read  of  all."  The  late  Prof.  Hart  has  well  said,  that 
*'  a  truly  godly  man  or  woman,  at  the  head  of  a  school, 
though  never  speaking  a  word  directly  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  yet  by  the  power  of  a  silent,  consistent 
example,  exerts  a  continual  Christian  influence." 

2.   7^he  teacher  is  responsible  to  the  Parents. 

To  parents  belongs,  primarily,  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  supplement 
the  work^  The  teacher  is  legally  and  properly  in 
loco  parentis^  and  assumes,  for  the  time  being,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  parents ;  and  hence, 
is  responsible  to  them  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
these  duties. 

Among  these  duties  may  be  enumerated  the  duty 
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of  Co-cprration,  the  duty  of  Consfrvation,  and  the 
doty  of  Ins/ruction. 

It  is  often  highly  important  to  the  teaclier*s  success 
that  he  should  secure  parental  co-operation.  Hence, 
there  should,  if  possible,  always  b^  a  harmony  of 
▼iews,  and  a  good  understanding  between  teachers 
and  parents. 

Frequently,  an  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
pahlic  schools — and  not  without  reason — that  chil- 
dren, under  good  home  influence,  have,  by  mingling 
with  the  vicious  at  school,  become  corrupted  in  their 
morals.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
exercise  a  conservative  influence  over  such  children, 
that  the  school  may  not  prove  an  injury  to  them  in- 
stead of  a  benefit. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  parents  who 
have  either  the  time  cr  the  ability  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction  to  their  children ;  and  here  again  we  see 
bow  greatly,  this  increases  the  teacher's  responsibility. 
For,  in  myriads  of  instances,  children  receive  neither 
moral  nor  religious  instruction  at  home  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  get  it  at  school,  the  probability  is  they  will 
never  get  it  anywhere,  but  may  grow  up  to  be  a  terror 
to  the  community. 

3-   The  ttachtr  is  responsible  to  the  State, 

The  character  of  future  communities  is,  to-day,  in 
the  hands  of  our  teachers ;  and  they  are  forming  the 
characters  of  those  who  will  either  perpetuate  or  de- 
stroy the  free  institutions  of  the  land.  How  respon- 
sible, then,  are  teachers  to  their  country,  since  to  them 
she  has  committed  so  important  a  trust. 

4.   The  teacher  is  responsible  to  God, 

AVhen  we  remember  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  that 
the  impress  of  the  school  remains  forever, — that  the 
teacher  forms  character  as  lasting  as  eternity,  well 
may  we  tremblingly  inquire,  "  Who  is  sufEcient  for 
these  things?" 

Most  assuredly  to  the  teacher  has  been  committed, 
not  one  talent  only,  nor  five,  but  ten.  How  important, 
then,  that  he  should  be  found  faithful  to  his  trust ! 

During  the  past  year  some  of  our  veterans  have 
fallen  at  their  posts,  and  there  are  those  here  to-day 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service.  Soon  we,  too, 
shall  be  called  upon  to  '*give  an  account  of  our 
stewardship,"  and  others  will  take  our  places.  Let 
us  then,  as  the  time  is  short,  do  with  all  our  might 
what  our  hands  find  to  do,  so  that  at  last,  when  our 
work  on  earth  is  done,  each  may  be  found  among  the 
number  of  those  of  whom  it  will  be  said,  <*  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me ;  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your 
Lord." 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Hays  said  one  part  of  the  teacher's 
responsibility  lay  in  the  creation  of  such  a 
public  opinion  in  school  that  the  criminal 
would  be  exposed  by  the  innocent.  The 
pupil  who  knows  that  another  is  guilty  of  an 
offense,  is  guilty  before  God  if  he  conceals 
the  fact ;  and  the  teacher,  being  in  loco  pa- 
rentis,  has  the  right  to  ask  who  is  the  offen- 
der, and  to  be  informed  by  those  who  know. 
It  is  our  business,  as  teachers  to  stamp  out  the 
false  notion  of  honor  which  makes  of  the 
virtuous  a  shield  behind  which  the  vicious 
may  sneak  and  avoid  exposure.     Of  course, 


you  must  exercise  discretion  in  this  kind  pf 
questioning ;  but  we  should  try  to  make  the 
pupil  see  that  when  he  conceals  his  knowl- 
edge of  school  crimes,  it  is  the  same  as 
though  in  after-life  he  should  not  expose  the 
thief  or  incendiary  whom  he  found  in  the 
act  — he  becomes  particeps  criminis  before 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  civil  law. 

Prof.  Richards:  This  question  gf  the 
teacher's  responsibility  is  a  difficult  one.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  stand  'i^y^Q' 
\\3X€iy  in  loco  parentis ,  2C(A  the  best  he  can 
do  is  to  see  that  the  child  has  opportunity  of 
development.  Practically,  questions  of  duty 
and  of  responsibility  are  constantly  arising : 
Is  the  teacher  responsible  for  pupils'  conduct 
on  the  way  to  and  from  school?  May  he 
justly  give  more  attention  to  some  than 
others,  or  must  he  strike  an  exact  average 
with  each? — and  so  on  indefinitely.  Each 
of  us  must  meet  these  questions  every  day, 
and  his  own  judgment  and  discretion  must 
settle  them.  There  are  and  can  be  no  positive 
rules  laid  down. 

Prof.  Darlington  :  Does  Dr.  Hays  carry 
out  in  his  college  the  theory  of  holding  his 
good  pupils  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  bad  ones,  when  within  their  knowledge  ? 

Dr.  Hays  :  Yes— strictly ;  and  it  has  pre- 
vented much  of  the  common  college  deviltry. 
One  of  our  plans  is  to  have  each  student  pay 
a  dollar  toward  a  breakage  fund ;  and  when 
furniture  is  wantonly  destroyed,  or  windows 
broken,  if  tHe  offender  is  exposed  he  pays 
for  it,  and  if  not  it  is  paid  from  the  common 
fund — so  they  are  held  to  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility. This  is  just,  and  the  general  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principle  has  built  up  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  exposes  crime.  We  ought 
to  hold  the  pupils  to  the  same  responsibility 
as  the  law  is  supposed  to ;  and  because  our 
children  are  not  so  taught,  we  have  in  society 
crime  abounding  and  nobody  making  it  his 
business  to  prevent  it.  I  also  draw  the  dis- 
tinction sharply  between  school  offenses  and 
civil  crimes — the  school  authorities  deal  with 
the  former,  but  the  latter  are  turned  over  to 
the  civil  authorities ;  and  if  my  students  are 
arrested  for  civil  offenses,  they  need  not  and 
do  not  expect  me  to  interfere  between  them 
and  their  merited  punishment.  I  might  say 
here  that  one  of  the  worst  books  in  its  in- 
fluence on  college  boys  is  '*  Tom  Brown  of 
Rugby."  It  promotes  fighting,  hazing,  boat- 
racing,  and  other  follies  and  extravagances. 
Tom  Brown  of  Rugby  is  an  overgrown  bully 
who  develops  naturally  into  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford — a  lazy,  good  for-nothing  student,  a 
type  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  college 
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students  in  England  and  happily  of  not  five 
per  cent,  in  ours.  I  have  watched  the  effect 
of  this  book,  and  studied  the  book  itself; 
and  both  are  bad. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  next  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  instructed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  innocent  pupils 
to  criminal  conduct  in  school. 

The  committee  provided  for  by  Prof.  Lyte's 
resolution  on  Teachers*  Studies,  Degrees  and 
Examinations,  was  announced,  as  follows  : 
Profs  Lyte  and  Stahr,  Supts.  Harvey,  Luckey 
and  McNeal 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  election  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  Messrs.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  S.  A.  Baer, 
R.  Darlington,  A.  B.  Dunning,  and  Miss  J. 
V.  Johnston. 

Prof.  VVm.  B.  Hall,  of  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School,  by  invitation,  sang  "The  Old 
Cottage  Clock." 

Prof.  J.  S.  Stahr,  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  read  the  following  paper  on 

WOMEN  vs.  MEN  AS  TEACHERS. 

PROF.  J.  S.  STAHR. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  days  of  the  old  school 
master,  when  with  birchen  sceptre  he  held  sway  in 
every  village  and  hamlet,  in  every  school  district  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  shadow  of  the  school- 
mistress or  lady  teacher  had  not  yet  fallen  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  old  school -house.  We  remember, 
too,  the  kind  of  rule  he  exercised,  the  kind  of  pres- 
ence he  bore,  and  the  qualifications  which  he  was 
supposed  to  possess,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his 
ability  to  scold  roundly  and  thrash  soundly  all  who 
unfortunately  incurred  his  displeasure  by  heedless 
neglect  or  willful  disobedience.  In  those  days  our 
good  fathers  and  mothers  would  have  thought  it  im- 
possible that  a  woman  should  have  charge  of  a  school 
in  which  their  sons  and  daughters  were  to  be  taught, 
particularly  where  there  were  "large  boys,"  who  would 
never  submit  to  her  authority.  So  thought  their  sons, 
too,  those  sturdy  young  democrats,who  very  often  were 
not  willing  to  come  under  the  authority  of  a  man 
even,  unless  he  showed  them  good  reason  why  his 
authority  should  not  be  questioned.  We  very  well  re- 
member when  the  voice  of  woman  as  a  teacher  was 
first  heard  in  the  land  of  our  boyhood,  with  what 
mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  contempt  we  regarded, 
the  boys  who  went  to  the  school  of  a  **  lady  teacher," 
as  if  sui)jection  to  a  woman's  authority  necessarily 
implied  weakness  and  effeminacy  on  their  part.  Ah, 
little  did  we  know  then  of  the  rule  of  woman !  Little 
did  we  dream  to  what  extent  not  boys  only,  but  men 
also,  are  under  her  sway,  subject  to  the  very  perfection 
of  government,  where  they  are  controlled  without 
knowing  it,  and  made  to  do  her  will  in  perfect  freedom ! 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  prejudices  which 
prevailed  against  woman's  ability  to  teach  and  power 
to  govern  have  passed  away,  or  linger  only  in  out-of- 
the-way  corners,  where  the  light  of  the  better  day 
that  ha'i  dawned  upon  us  is  slow  to  enter.  Our  ideas 
of  schools  and  of  teaching,  of  teachers  and  of  school 
government  have  greatly  changed.     Iron  rule  and 


external  authority  have  made  way  for  control  by  in- 
ternal forces,  which  bind  teachers  and  pupils  closely 
together,  securing  the  assent  of  the  reason,  and  the 
consent  of  the  will.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ex- 
ternal constraint  is  not  still  necessary,  but  it  must  be 
only  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  concord  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Methods  of  teaching, 
branches  of  study,  modes  of  government  are  all  differ- 
ent, and  in  this  new  order  of  things  woman  has  an 
assured  place.  She  has  not  only  found  her  way  into 
the  schools  of  every  county  in  the  comraonweaUh,  but 
also  into  nearly  every  district,  until  the  female  teach- 
ers of  the  State  outnumber  the  male  teachers  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  three.  Woman  came ;  she  saw; 
she  conquered. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  change  ?  Is  it 
merely  the  result  of  a  general  movement  toward  an 
enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  on  the  part  of  woman  ? 
Finding  that  she  could  teach  and  govern  a  school  as 
well  as  man,  and  other  avenues  of  business  being 
closed  up  to  her,  did  she  underbid  man  in  this  Beld 
of  labor,  and  thus  gradually  secure  possession  of  it? 
No  doubt,  motives  of  economy  actuating  school  com- 
mittees and  boards  of  directors  have  frequently  as- 
sisted women  in  securing  certain  positions,  where 
properly-qualified  men  could  not  be  had  for  the  same 
salary.  But  we  cannot  discuss  the  question  on  this  basis. 
We  may  well  say,  not  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but 
on  the  part  of  the  schools  :  «*  We're  ruined  by  cheap 
labor."  The  first  question  to  be  asked  is  not,  What 
will  it  cost  ?  but.  How  well  will  the  work  be  done  ? 
And  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion as  to  salary  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  merely 
because  of  the  difference  in  sex,  when  both  perform  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  smacks  of  barbar- 
ism. Let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulate 
the  wages  in  either  case. 

If  woman  can  do  the  work  of  the  teacher  equally 
well,  it  might  be  said  that  we  ought  chivalrously 
to  give  her  the  preference  over  men,  and  leave  this 
sphere  of  employment  to  her.  But  we  very  much 
mistake  the  spirit  of  the  women  who  labor  in  the 
cause  of  education  to-day,  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
hold  their  positions  by  mere  sufferance.  In  no  sphere 
of  life,  in  no  walk  or  avocation,  can  the  relative 
position  of  the  sexes  be  determined  by  such  an  artifi- 
cial accommodation.  Fitness  and  ability  to  render 
the  kind  of  service  required  constitute  the  golden  key 
that  unlocks  the  door  of  entrance  into  any  profession, 
and  this  door  once  open  will  remain  open  to  all 
who  have  the  necessary  qualifications.  In  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  all  stages  of  civilization  we  can  find 
a  reason  for  the  relative  position  of  the  sexes  in  the 
peculiar  mode  of  development  of  national  life  and 
social  order.  Here,  too,  we  have  **  development  by 
natural  selection,"  and  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
What  Shakspeare  says  of  a  particular  individual  is 
true  of  all  mankind ;  it  applies  with  equal  force  to 
men  and  women : 

**  There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends ; 
For  being  not  propped  up  by  ancestry  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  tneir  way  :  nor  railed  upon 
For  high  feats  done  the  crown  ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants  ;  t>ui  spider-like. 
Out  of  his  self-<  rawing  web,  he  gives  us  note ; 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way  ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  a  king.' 

Does  woman,  then,  really  posses  special  natural 
qualifications  as  a  teacher  ?  and  if  so,  do  these  quali- 
fications fit  her  for  only  certain  kinds  of  teaching, 
certain  portions  of  the  great  work  of  education  ;  or 
will  she  equally  share  the  whole  domain  with  man  ? 
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Or  will  she  even  continue  to  press  forward,  as  she  | 
has  begun,  until  she  will  6nally  be  the  teacher  of  the  | 
future,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  whole  educational 
movement  ? 

We  take  for  granted  that  to  teach  means,  in  this 
discussion,  not  merely  to  instruct  or  to  communicate 
or  impress  knowledge  by  lectwe  or  class-room  drill. 
It  means  to  educate,  to  guide  and  watch  over  the 
growth  of  every  faculty  of  the  child,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  It  includes  therefore  school 
management,  the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study, 
the  prop)er  ordering  of  all  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room, school  discipline,  and  the  creation  or  infu 
sion  of  an  educational  atmosphere,  that  indescriba- 
ble something  the  influence  of  which  no  pupil 
can  escape,  which  leaves  its  impress  upon  mind  and 
heart,  to  endure  as  long  as  life  lasts.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  teachers  of  the  present  day  that  they 
realize  much  more  fully  than  their  predecessors  of 
the  last  generation,  how  important  an  educational 
agency  the  environment  of  a  child  is  during  the  edu 
cational  period.  Good  order  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings in  the  school-room  are  desirable  not  only  as 
means  to  secure  better  results  so  far  as  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  are  concerned  ; 
they  are  desirable  for  their  own  sake  and  the  imme- 
diate influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  forming 
character.  The  success  of  a  teacher,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  apparent  progress  which  the 
pupils  make  in  learning,  but  by  the  sum  total  of  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  resulting  in  the 
full,  heahhful,  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
powers  of  man.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  still 
too  much  teaching  in  our  schools  in  the  form  of  mere 
routine  work,  and  not  enough  educating  in  the  way 
of  character-forming.  The  true  teacher  is  an  artist, 
painting,  like  Zeuxis,  for  immortality.  To  do  this  he 
needs  the  Inspiration  of  a  lofty  ideal,  but  also  the 
necessary  qualiBcations,  These  are  not  only  intel 
leciual  acquirements,  but  also  a  proper  combination 
of  personal  qualities  expressed  in  character.  Here 
there  is  room,  then,  for  a  comparison  not  only  between 
different  individuals,  but  also  between  different  classes 
of  individuals,  however  these  classes  may  be  formed, 
by  age,  temperament,  race  or  sex. 

Is  woman,  then,  equally  well  qualified  with  man  to 
undertake  this  work,  or  has  she  even  superior  endow- 
ments ? 

To  state  the  subject  in  this  way,  is  to  raise  at  once, 

the  question  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.     We  do  not 

pri>p<»se  to  say  that  one  sex  is  superior  to  the  other; 

indeed,  we  could  not  say  that  abstractly.     !But  we  do 

not  hesitate  to  assert  that  they  are  not  alike ;  they 

differ  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  that  is,  in 

short,  in  their  whole  organization.     This  does  not 

mean  that  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  the  structure  of 

the  brain  are  different  in  the  two  sexes,  or  that  mind 

and  mental   acpon   differ  generically  in   man   and 

woman.     As  particular  individuals  are  affected  by 

that  subtle  difference  in  constitution  which  we  call 

temperament,  so,  in  a  profounder  sense,  the  attribute 

of  sex  affects  in  their  correlation  all  the  faculties  and 

functions  of  the  human  being,  manifesting  itself  first 

and  roost  evidently  in  the  structure  of  the  body,  but 

extending  also  to  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 

powers.     It  affects  the  emotional   nature,  it  colors 

thought;  it  gives  the  standpoint  of  observation,  the 

mode  of  apprehendmg  a  thing,  and  it  determines 

the  way  in  which  the  problems  of  life  are  practically 

attacked  for  solution.     Woman  is  physically  weaker 

and  yet  she  has  relatively  greater  powers  of  endur- 


ance than  man  ;  she  is  smaller  in  stature,  but  fuller 
and  more  delicately  rounded  in  form  ;  in  movement 
and  feature  she  most  readily  expresses  grace  and 
beauty,  and  yet  the  highest  type  of  human  beauty  is 
found  in  the  perfectly-developed  man.  In  the 
domain  of  intellect  woman  apprehends  more  quickly 
and  acquires  knowledge  more  readily  than  man,  so 
that  at  school  or  college  she  not  only  equals  but  very 
often  outstrips  her  brother  or  her  cousin.  So  far  as 
progress  in  scholarship  is  concerned,  the  boys  had 
better  look  to  their  laurels  wherever  the  two  sexes  are 
educated  together.  But  in  her  independent  thinking, 
woman  reasons  concretely  rather  than  abstractly  ;  she 
is  affected  more  by  her  feelings  and  sympathies  than 
man,  and  the  intuitive  power  is  more  largely  devel- 
oped. We  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  tendency  of 
her  imagination  toward  the  refined,  the  pure,  the 
chaste;  she  naturally  dwells  in  an  atmo^'phere  of 
purity,  and  "  creates  a  heaven  around  her  in  hef 
home,'*  as  Schiller  says,  **  adorning  life  with  beautiful 
grace,  as  Spring  adorns  the  earth  with  flowers.**  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  woman  cannot  think  abstractly, 
or  that  she  cannot  master  the  higher  mathematics 
and  metaphysics,  for  we  have  heard  of  Miss  Scott,  of 
Girton  College,  and  her  eighth  wranglershrp  at 
Cambridge,  and  we  believe  that  some  of  her  American 
sisters  could  and  would  do  the  same  thing  under 
like  circumstarces.  But  we  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  the  differences  to  which  we  have  referred  char- 
acterize the  sexes  as  a  whole,  whilst  some  women 
more  or  less  approach  men  in  their  cast  of  mind,  and 
some  men  feel  and  think  more  or  less  like  women. 
Exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  In  the  economy  of 
nature  the  two  sexes  are  intended  to  complement 
each  other,  and  by  their  conjoined  and  properly 
correlated  activity  to  give  life  its  full  meaning  and 
adorn  it  with  its  proper  strength  and  grace.  There 
is  profound  philosophy  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
Hiawatha  comes  in  his  meditation  upon  the  relation 
of  woman  to  man  when  he  says,  that  they  are  *•  Use- 
less each  without  the  other.** 

Woman  is  naturally  an  educator.  She  is  destined 
to  preside  over  the  physical  growth  and  development 
of  children  ;  but  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  her  .des- 
tiny. She  is  to  preside  equally  over  the  growth  and 
development  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
And  if  the  noblest  and  best  traits  of  human  character 
are  directly  traceable  to  a  mother's  influence,  why 
should  not  the  influence  of  woman  in  the  general  work 
of  education  be  most  salutary  ?  Notwithstanding  the 
relatively  low  position  which  woman  held  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  their  Muses,  who  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  art  and  literature,  were  female  deities, 
a  fact  which  is  certainly  suggestive.  And  does  not 
woman  to-day  inspire  man's  noblest  efforts  in  prac- 
tical life  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  art  in  general  ?  All 
but  the  most  degraded  feel  the  magic  spell  of  her  in- 
fluence, and  her  approbation  is  a  guerdon  of  reward 
as  highly  prized  to-day,  as  it  was  by  the  knight  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Woman  as  such,  therefore,  has  a  certain  advantage 
in  her  favor  as  a  teacher,  an  advantage  which  has 
made  itself  evident  in  the  past  history  ol  our  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  with  which  she  has 
had  to  contend. 

She  carries  with  her  an  air  of  refinement  wher- 
ever she  goes,  and  consequently  also  into  the 
school-room.  Enter  any  room  you  please,  however 
tidy  and  well  kept  it  may  be,  you  will  always  find 
marks  to  show  whether  it  is  the  haunt  of  some  un- 
lucky bachelor,  or  whether  woman  has  been  there. 
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In  the  same  way  you  can  discern  the  eflfect  of  her 
presence   in   the   school-room,  something  that  is  in- 
stinctively felt  by  the  children  too.     If  "a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  and  ''cleanliness  is  near  akin 
to  godliness/'  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  influence  such 
a  school  atmosphere  must   have  upon  the  zestheiic 
and  moral  culture  of  the  young.     But  the  point  to 
which  we  have  thus  referred  is  but  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  a  deeper  truth.     Woman's  nature  is  more 
closely  related  by  her  strong  faith,  deep  intuition, 
earnest  longing,  and  purity  of  purpose  to  the  spiritual 
order,  which,  through  this  agency  reaches  over  into 
the  prose  of  our  life  and  sanctifies  it.     Who  has  not 
heard  of  woman's  devotion  and   heroism  ?     We  be- 
lieve that  in  her  ordinary  life  these  spring  from  the 
same  attribute  of  her  nature   in  virtue  of  which  she 
was  **  last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave."     It 
has  sometimes  been  scoffingly  said  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, of  Christianity,  that  it  is  a  religion  for  women 
and  children.    We  reply,  but  with  a  different  meaning : 
*'So  it  is;"  aAd  that   is  the  religion  which   I  would 
have  my  children  learn,  the  religion  that  ought  to  be 
the  soul  of  our  morality.     Woe  to  that  system  of  reli- 
gion or  want  of  religion,  whose  teachings  and  their 
practical  result  in  morals   fail  to  secure  the  full  ap- 
probation of  woman  !     Not  that  woman  cannot  err, 
we  only  wijh  to  emphasize  a  right  tendency  in   her 
nature.     The  needle  that  naturally  tends  towards  the 
pole,   may   be   turned  aside   by  foreign  influences. 
So  a  woman's   nature  may  be    perverted,  and  she 
may  become  an  instrument  of  evil.    But  that  woman 
is  not  always  convinced  by  an  argument,  that  she  will 
persist  in  her  conclusion  even  when  she  cannot  refute 
her  opponent,  or  detect  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning, 
is  not   necessarily  a  weakness.     It  may  be  only  the 
effort  of  her  nature  to  prevent  a  contradiction  from 
entering  into  her  own  life.     This  moral  intensity  of 
woman  certainly  has  its  office  in  education,  and  in 
virtue  of  it  she   is  peculiarly  qualified  to  make,  not 
fanatics,  but  men  who  glow  with  enthusiastic  ardor 
for   the   principles  which  they  hold,  and  who  will 
carry  into  effect  the  planks  of  their  platform  :  to  train 
patriots  for  the  State  and  saints  for  the  Church. 

Woman  naturally  inspires  respect.  In  this  way 
she  disarms  opposition,  and  secures  from  the  first 
a  good  understanding  with  the  pupils.  To  win 
the  sympathies  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed,  and 
to  find  an  entrance  to  their  hearts,  is  one  of  the  first 
requisites  of  the  teacher.  We  all  know  how  greatly 
teachers,  both  male  and  female,  differ  in  this  respect. 
But  we  believe  that  as  a  rule  a  woman  will  more 
readily  discern  than  a  man  in  what  way  such  an  en- 
trance may  be  eHected,  and  her  ready  tact  in  turning 
every  incident  to  account,  and  the  quickness  and 
certainty  of  her  judgment,  enable  her  to  deal 
promptly  and  effectually  with  such  cases  of  discipline 
as  may  arise. 

Then,  too,  woman  has  more  of  that  sublime  pa- 
tience so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  teacher. 
She  can,  far  more  readily  than  man,  tell  Johnny  the 
twentieth  time  how  to  do  a  thing,  because  nineteen 
times  were  not  enough.  She  can  plant  her  seed,  and 
wait  till  it  sprouts  without  digging  up  the  ground  all 
the  time  to  see  "whether  there  are  any  evidences  of 
growth.  Just  as  the  faithful  mother  works  on,  prays 
on,  and  hopes  on  for  her  wayward  son  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement,  so  the  true  teacher  in-the  same 
spirit  awaits  and  achieves  glorious  results  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  which  seem  insurmountable. 

Again,  so  far  as  teaching  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  is   concerned,  in  the   mere  communication  of 


knowledge,  woman  has  certain  advantages  which  we 
must  not  overlook  in  this  connection.     We  have  al- 
ready said  that  woman  is  inclined  to  think  concretely 
rather  than  abstractly.    For  this  reason,  also,  will  she 
present  facts  and  truths  in  their  most  striking  form, 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  most  easily  apprehended 
and  most  readily  remembered.     This  is  of  great  im- 
portance, particularly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mental 
development,  for  the  same  reason  that  object  teaching 
is  the  surest  way  of  enlisting  a  pupil's  attention.    Next 
to  this  a  woman's  keen  discernment  enables  her  to 
tell  readily  where   a  pupil's  difficulty  lies  so  as  to 
know  what  does  and  what  does  not  need  explanatioa. 
How  often  do  text-book  makers  fall  short  in  this  re- 
spect.    What  teacher  of  experience   has  not  often 
wondered  why  the  appended  notes  in  text-books  gen- 
erally explain  what  everybody  knows,  and  are  com- 
pletely silent  on  points  which  are  really  doubtful  or 
obscure  ?     But  trust  woman  to  find  out  what  is  in  a 
boy,  or  man  either,  whether  he   can  say  it   or  not ! 
Like  the  Lapland  squirrel  which  can   tell  whether 
there  is  a  kernel  in  a  nut  by  simply  weighmg  it  in  its 
paw,  a  woman  can  soon  tell  what  is  in  the  head  or 
heart  of  a  man  without  performing  a  surgical  opera- 
lion.    And,  finally,  we  believe  that  woman's  tendency 
to  thoroughness,  order  and  system,  is  a  guarantee 
that   she  will  not  only  impart  knowledge,  but    that 
there  will,  also,  be  the  requisite  class-drill  to  insure 
the  proper  assimilation  of  what  is  taught.     Here  we 
come  to  the  turning-point.     There  may  be  too  much 
of  this,  and,  perhaps,  here  lies  woman's  danger  as  a 
teacher.     We  shall  refer  to  this  point  again.     But  no 
one  would  think  of  disputing  the  importance,  yea  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  such  drill  in  the  school-room  as 
one  means  of  securing  the  end  we  all  have  in  view. 
Granting,  now,  the  importance  of  these  advantages 
which  woman  possesses  over  man  as  a  teacher,  and 
giving  her  all  due  credit  for  the  work  which  she  has 
done  and  is  now  doing  in  (his  field  of  labor,  we  have 
by  no  means  exhausted  our  subject.     In  order  that 
education   may   pass   beyond   its  elementary  stage, 
something  more  is  necessary  than  we  have  consid- 
ered up  to  this  time.     Education  does  not  consist  in 
the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  it  is  not  merely 
a  process  of  training  by  which  the  different  powers 
of  body,  mind  and  heart  may  be  brought  into  action 
and  made  to  continue  their  activity  in  after-life,  ac- 
cording to  the  pre-conceived  idea  of  the  educator. 
By    such    processes    the   native    powers  are   otten 
dwarfed  ;  men  are  made  after  a  given  model,  and  all 
spontaneity  is  choked  before  it  finds  utterance.     Ed- 
ucation is  a  drawing  out,  an  unfolding  on  the  one 
hand,  but  it  is  equally  an  imparting,  an  implanting  on 
the  other.     These  two  must  be  united  in  such  a  way 
as  to  do  no  violence  to  the  self-hood  of  the  individ- 
ual,  to   the  unique   original   powers   possessed   by 
every   one.     This  selfhood,  these  original  powers 
must  be  challenged,  disciplined,  corrected  where  sub> 
ject  to  a  wrong  tendency,  and  strengthened  by  exer- 
cise until   both  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part  the 
highest  possibility  is  realized.     To  be  educated,  then, 
is  to  have  every  faculty  developed  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  in  strict  co-ordination  with  every  other 
faculty ;  to  be  freed  from  all  narrow  restrictions  and 
limitations  so  as  to  obtain  a  broad  scope,  a  wide  field 
of  observation,   an  enlarged,   liberal,  cosmopolitan 
view  of  things;  and  finally^to  be  able  to  summon  in 
an  emergency  each  and  every  one  of  a  man's  pow- 
ers, and  use  them  all  according  to  their  original  in- 
tent  and  with  their  utmost  vigor.     To  attain  to  this 
end,  three  stages  of  culture  are  necessary  :  First,  the 
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awakening  stage,  including  the  first  exercise  of  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  upon  their  appropriate  ob- 
jects, and  their  continual  growth  under  such  exer- 
cise until  they  come  to  a  state  of  maturity.  Through 
the  senses  the  bodily  organs  are  stimulated,  and  in 
their  activity  there  is  health  and  vigor.  Mental  ac- 
tion begins  and  is  continued  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  learning  the  properties  of  matter,  the  re- 
lation of  one  thing  to  another,  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  following  causes  to  their  effect.  Later 
the  mind  penetrates  farther  into  the  realms  of  the 
abstract,  and  enlarges  its  horizon  on  every  side.  In 
the  same  way  the  moral  powers  are  challenged ;  the 
will  is  exercised  ;  emotions  arise ;  ibe  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  appears,  and  the  idea  of  right  is  culti- 
vated, first  concretely,  and  afterwards  more  ab- 
stractly. This  stage  belongs  to  the  periods  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  more  particularly  marked  by  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  under  the  guidance  of  par- 
ents and  teachers.  In  the  second  stage,  the  powers 
are  engaged  with,  and  acted  upon,  by  similar  powers 
in  others  already  developed.  It  is  ihe  influence  of 
the  developed  moral  nature  upon  the  forming  char- 
acter, of  the  cultivated,  expanded  mind,  upon  the,  as 
jet,  untutored  intellect  that  exerts  the  greatest  power. 
Here,  in  the  influence  of  mind  upon  mind,  such  as 
you  always  feel  in  the  presence  of  every  great 
teacher,  lies  the  enlarging,  liberalizing  power  ot  ed- 
ucation, without  which  any  amount  of  knowledge  is 
of  little  account.  Hence  the  importance  of  higher 
culture,  the  study  of  the  humanities,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  history  as  the  necessary  complement  of 
those  branches  which  we  so  often  call  useful  and 
practical  in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
others  are  merely  ornamental,  and  therelore  useless. 
Ill  the  third  stage  these  powers  must  again,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  teacher  and  with  the  knowledge, 
and  strength,  and  experience  already  acquired,  be 
exercised  upon  their  appropriate  objects,  to  make 
new  conquests,  extend  the  boundaries  of  science  on 
every  side,  and  thus  in  free  and  spontaneous  activity 
attain  to  their  utmost  development.  In  the  process  of 
education,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  learn 
ascertained  facts,  and  to  draw  upon  the  existing  store 
of  knowledge,  but  also  to  learn  to  observe,  to  inves- 
tigate for  one's  self,  to  exercise  original  thought,  and 
to  make  room  for  the  full  and  free  activity  of  every 
faculty  in  the  whole  domain  of  practical  life.  The 
three  stages  to  which  we  have  referred,  like  the 
forces  of  the  solar  spectrum,  cannot  be  practically 
held  apart  as  we  have  considered  them.  They  over- 
lap each  other,  and  act  conjointly,  although  in  prin- 
ciple they  come  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named 
them.  One  is  in  order  to  the  other,  until  the  end  is 
finally  attained  in  the  fully  developed  man. 

Now,  without  detracting  anything  from  what  has 
been  said  concerning  woman's  powers  as  a  teacher, 
we  believe  that  so  far  as  the  influence  of  mind  upon 
mind  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  education  is  con- 
cerned, the  preeminence  must  be  given  to  man.  It 
is  the  man  that  has  the  broadening,  liberalizing 
Influence  that  can  not  only  cultivate  the  minds  under 
his  caie,  but  also  give  them  the  broad  grasp  of  com- 
prehensive scholarship.  It  is,  after  all,  men  that  have 
been  the  great  teachers  of  the  world,  that  have  estab- 
lished schools  of  philosophy  and  systems  of  thought, 
that  have  so  impres^fed  themselves  upon  their  disci- 
ples that  their  influence  has  descended  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  And  what  was  done  in  former 
^ys  by  these  giant  intellects  on  a  large  scale,  is  done 
^day  on  a. smaller  scale  by  many  a  humble,  modest 


toiler,  of  whom  perhaps  the  world  knows  little,  in 
our  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany,  in  England, 
in  America. 

Again,  in  that  stage  of  culture  and  in  those  depart- 
ments of  study  where  original  thought  and  investiga- 
tion are  required,  woman  is  at  a  disadvantage.  In 
art  and  science,  in  every  sphere  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  man  outstrips  her  as  an  original  inves- 
tigator and  as  a  creative  agent.  Endowed  as  woman 
is  with  superior  taste  and  greater  readiness  of  acquisi- 
tion than  man,  she  has  furnished  no  Shakspeare  or 
Goethe,  no  Michael  Angela  or  Raphael,  no  Galileo 
or  Newton,  no  Darwin  or  Huxley. 

We  may  safely  assume,  therefore,  that  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  at  least,  woman's  work 
as  a  teacher  or  educator,  will  always  be  supplemented 
by  that  of  man.  We  believe  that  for  the  right  educa- 
tions of  both  sexes,  whether  they  be  trained  together 
or  separately,  the  best  results  are  reached  by  the  con- 
joii\^d  influence  of  male  and  female  educators.  One 
sex  will  thus  complement  the  other,  as  it  was  intended 
they  should  in  the  economy  of  the  race,  by  divine 
appointment. 

One  point  more.  In  the  grading  of  schools,  the 
arrangement  of  studies,  and  the  exercise  of  proper 
supervision  to  secure  concert  of  action  between  the 
different  schools  of  the  same  grade,  and  the  harmo- 
nious working  together  of  the  different  grades,  a  high 
order  of  talent  is  required.  In  this  sphere,  where  the 
ofHcer  labors  as  an  originator  and  organizer,  where 
executive  ability  in  a  wide  domain  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, man  also  has  the  advantage.  There  have 
been  women  who  displayed  wonderful  tact  and  exec- 
utive ability ;  but  such  have  been  the  rare  exceptions. 
The  world  hks  produced  but  one  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  verdict  of  history  clearly  is  in  favor  of  man,  so 
far  as  administrative  power  is  concerned.  Then,  too, 
look  at  the  history  and  the  science  of  education,  or 
Pedagogics,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  Who  introduced 
improved  methods  of  education,  corrected  abuses, 
overthrew  false  theories,  and  established  training 
schools  for  teachers  ?*  Woman  has  made  a  good 
record  in  the  field  of  philanthropy^and  without  her 
support  no  reform  in  morals  of  any  magnitude  was 
ever  effected.  But  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
great  educational  movements  which  have  terminated 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  present  day,  wer^ 
men  like  Comenius,  Sturm,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  Froebel,  who  were  the  law-givers  of  edu- 
cation. The  principles  being  laid  down  and  accepted, 
there  is  room,  then,  in  their  application  and  develop- 
ment for  all  the  different  orders  of  talent  with  which 
mankind  is  endowed. 

The  great  evil,  we  had  almost  said  the  curse,  of 
our  educational  system  at  the  present  day  is  that  there 
is  too  much  system  in  the  way  of  mechanical  work 
and  routine  teachmg.  We  have  already  referred  to 
this  point  as  the  one  where  woman's  greatest  liability 
to  error  lies.  We  do  not  menn  that  this  is  woman's 
failing  only  ;  but  she  is,  because  of  her  natural  fond- 
ness for  method  and  order,  more  likely  to  wander 
astray  in  this  respect.  We  pay  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and  yet 
there  is,  we  fear,  still  ground  for  the  old  charge  that 
our  pupils  learn  too  much  and  think  too  little. 
Reading  and  spelling, are  taught  by  rote,  pupils  are 
drilled  "clean  through"  in  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic; grammar  and  geography  receive  abundant 
attention,  and  yet  any  one  who  has  had  the  privilege, 
if  such  it  is,  to  see  the  kind  of  compositions  young 
men  write  when  they  come  to  college,  and,  what 
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is  worse  perhaps,  when  they  leave  college,  has 
learned  to  his  sorrow  that  they  have  not  all  learned 
to  speajc  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
And  in  history  and  geography— well,  sometimes  they 
don't  seem  to  know  very  much  !  We  think  there  is 
work  for  a  good  many  Prof.  Parkers  outside  of 
Massachusetts.  The  cty  at  the  present  day  is  loudly 
for  a  practical  education.  Good  !  Let  it  be  made 
practical  in  the  sense  that  the  pupils  know  what  they 
learn,  and  have  thoughts  connected  with  their  words; 
that  they  are  able  to  apply,  to  use  intelligently,  every 
elementary  principle  they  acquire,  and  much  will  be 
accompii'^hed.  You  have,  no  doubt,  all  heard  the 
story  of  Hercules  and  AnlJBus.  The  latter  was  the 
son  of  Ge,  the  Earth,  and  Hercules  could  not  van 
quish  him  as  long  as  he  touched  the  Earth.  When 
weakened  by  the  conflict  he  would  recline  on  the 
bosom  of  his  mother,  ind  thus  gain  fresh  strength. 
At  last  Hercules  lifted  him  up  from  the  earth  and 
thus  strangled  him.  Children  will  naturally  ihiik, 
and  as  long  as  their  feet  touch  the  ground  they  will 
not  become  machines.  But  if  the  poor  little  thmgs 
are  lifted  off  the  ground  when  they  get  to  school, 
they  get  their  sense  knocked  out  of  them,  and  become 
trained  parrots.  We  need,  therefore,  an  efficient 
system  of  school  supervision  to  see  to  it  that  in 
teaching  real  work  be  done ;  that  every  teacher,  male 
or  female,  be  in  the  right  position;  and  thai  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  sexes  be  so  co-ordinated  and  adjusted 
in  our  educational  system  that  the  best  results  be  ob- 
tained from  their  separate  or  conjoined  activity. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  ScHAEFFER  bcUeved  in  lady  teachers. 
He  knew  of  one  County  Superintendent  who, 
whenever  a  male  teacher  failed  in  a  school, 
advised  the  directors  to  appoint  a  lady,  and 
she  always  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  So 
successful  are  lady  teacher?,  that  a  Lancaster 
editor  in  a  lecture  denounced  the  man  who 
married  a  lady  teacher  as  an  enemy  of  his 
race.  The  number  of  such  public  enemies 
goes  far  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a 
teacher  in  Pennsylvania  is  but  five  years. 
Women  are  the  best  teachers,  take  it  all  in 
all,  the  world  over. 

Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  Philadelphia,  was 
sorry  the  paper  had  such  a  title.  Men  and 
women  are  put  into  the  world  together,  and 
should  not  be  put  in  antagonism,  even  in 
forms  of  speech.  We  have  all  different  gifts ; 
let  us  not  say  to  any,  **  so  far  and  no  farther," 
but  let  each  do  what  we  can.  The  best  per- 
sons to  teach  the  young  are  those  who  can 
teach  best,  whether  men  or  women.  She  was 
glad  to  say  that  the  practice  of  men  was 
better  than  their  theory — more  generous  and 
more  just.  In  practice,  those  who  can  do 
the  work  are  permitted  to  do  it.  Let  us 
make  the  theory  as  liberal;  and  when  we 
have  both  worked  together,  with  equal  ad- 
vantages, we  can  measure  results  justly. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  not  set  one  over  against 


the  other,  but  work  together  to  make  the 
world  better,  all  doing  our  best. 

Prof.  Sheldon  :  I  endorse  what  the  lady 
has  said.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  receive 
instruction  from  Horace  Mann;  and  I  re- 
member that  in  his  conversation,  as  well  as 
speeches  and  reports,  he  made  a  great  point 
of  the  introduction  of  women  into  all  grades 
of  our  New  England  schools;  and  when 
asked  if  there  might  not  be  an  exception  in 
the  grosser  work  of  governing  a  school  of 
rude  boys,  he  replied,  "That  is  the  very 
place  for  a  noble  woman."  I  do  not  believe 
that  woman  should  be  placed  in  the  lower 
grades  only.  After  several  years*  observation 
of  Wellesley  College,  where  all  the  work, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  done  by 
women,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  no  better 
instruction  is  given  anywhere  in  the  higher 
departments.  But  I  would  give  more  to  have 
a  daughter,  from  ten  to  fourteen,  under  the 
care  of  a  strong,  broad  man  ;  while  a  son  at 
the  saTie  stage  of  development  would  be 
better  with  a  woman.  Each  needs  the  other  ; 
and  what  we  should  aim  at  is  to  adjust  the 
elements  our  teaching  force  so  that  they  will 
do  the  most  good,  and  develop  the  highest 
civilization. 

Dr.  Hays  :  I  agree  in  many  respects  with 
the  paper,  and  think  the  last  speaker  draws  a 
large  induction  from  the  work  of  a  single 
school.  We  cannot  ignore  this  question  of 
women  vs,  men  as  teachers,  because  it  comes 
up  every  term  before  most  Boards  of  Direc- 
tors. I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  this  mat- 
ter— leaving  the  door  op;in  to  all,  and  keep- 
ing the  best  teachers,  whether  man  or  woman. 
But  I  do  not  think  all  colleges  should  be  open 
to  both  sexes ;  we  shou  d  have*  some  for 
both,  and  some  for  each,  as  matters  now 
stand.  I  do  not  believe  in  one  sole  way  of 
doing  things— there  are  often  a  dozen  good 
ways.  The  best  place  for  a  young  man  or 
woman,  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two,  is  a 
good  boarding  schooi  or  college,  under  a 
teacher  who  surrounds  them  with  a  proper 
atmosphere — whether  that  teacher  be  man  or 
woman. 

Dr.  WiCKERSHAM  ;  This  question  will  settle 
itself— />  settling  itself;  and  our  resolutions, 
or  Harrisburg  legislation,  would  affect  it  very 
little.  The  paper  gave  a  sharp,  clear  analy- 
sis of  the  character  of  the  two  sexes  —their 
resemblances  and  differences— and  gave  evi- 
dence of  thoughtful  preparation.  In  the  Old 
World  female  teachers  are  few,  and  you  are 
told  that  for  this  there  are  two  reasons:  i. 
The  preparation  required  involves  close 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  education, 
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and  the  teacher  must  pass  the  Normal  School 
and  University ;  and  ladies  will  not  usually 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  such  prepara- 
tion. 2.  When  the  State  educates  teachers, 
it  expects  them  to  give  their  life  to  the  work; 
and  ladies  do  not  usually  wish  or  intend  to 
do  so.  For  these  reasons,  the  teaching  there, 
even  in  elementary  schools,  is  almost  univer- 
sally done  by  men.  The  practical  conclusion 
I  have  arrived  at  concerning  our  own  future 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  author  of  the  paper 
—that  for  a  long  time  to  come,  women 
teachers  will  predominate  in  the  lower 
schools,  and  men  in  the  higher.  Not  in  my 
day,  nor  in  yours,  will  be  seen  a  majority  of 
lady  professors  in  our  colleges.  I  do  not  say 
that  women  cannot  become  qualified  for 
these  positions,  but  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore they  hold  them.  When  the  millennium 
of  education  arrives,  the  family— God's 
school  on  earth — will  be  the  type  ;  and  in 
that  model  school,  governed  by  the  two 
jointly,  we  shall  have  men  wUh  and  not  ver- 
sus women  as  teachers. 

Prof.  Stahr  :  The  paper  did  not  disparage 
woman  as  a  teacher,  but  endeavored  to  give 
due  credit  to  her  for  the  work  she  has  done 
and  is  doing  ;  but  I  tried  to  speak  the  truth 
(as  I  see  it)  in  love,  and  if  I  am  in  error,  I 
am  ready  on  due  proof  to  change  my  opinion. 
The  idea  was  to  discuss  the  subject  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
wishing  to  deny  to  woman  the  opportunity 
to  do  any  work  she  can  do.  In  God's  name 
let  her  do  it,  and  I  shall  be  among  the  first 
to  make  room  for  her. 

Adjourned  to  7:45  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening's    exercises    were    opened 
with  music   by  the  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra 

J.  D.  PvoTT,  of  Lancaster,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on 


STAR  STUDY. 


J.    D.    PYOTT. 

The  purpose  of  this  evening's  work  is  to  convince 
70a  that  in  every  common  school  within  bur  State 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
heavens.  That  the  subject  has  some  claim  upon  our 
consideration  is  evident  from  the  illustrious  succes- 
sion of  great  minds  whose  best  thought  has  been 
given  to  it,  and  whose  labor  laid  the  foundation  for 
Ihc  wonderful  development  in  this  direction  wit- 
nessed by  the  last  quarter  century.  It  is  taken  for 
Ponied  that  the  teachers  assembled  here  are  agreed 
^poD  the  truth  that  the  first  object  of  primary  instruc- 


tion is  to  waken  up  the  mind — not  to  put  in  a  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  book  knowledj;e,  but  to  set  the 
mental  machinery  in  action ;  and  hence  that  as  the 
young  mind  feeds  naturally  upon  fact,  we  should  give 
it,  not  a  stone  in  the  form  of  abstract  knowledge,  but 
the  bread  of  elementary  science  by  which  it  may  grow. 

Up<  n  this  basis  we  expect  to  prove  that  thestudy  of 
the  heavens  will  be  found  a  profitable  element  in  your 
instruction. 

.  It  may  be  as  well  at  the  outset  to  note  a  few  ob 
jections  that  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  you. 
One  of  these,  perhaps  the  strongest,  will  be  that  there 
is  no  room  for  a  new  study — that  the  projjramme  is 
already  crowded,  and  with  matter  of  more  importance 
and  more  immediate  practical  use.  It  is  granted 
that  in  many  schools,  as  th^  teaching  is  now  done, 
there  is  no  room  fur  this  or  any  other  of  the  ele  ^lent- 
ary  scientific  work  that  needs  to  be  done ;  and  this  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  too  close  following  of  text-books. 
For  instance,  in  one  region  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted,  out  of  say  a  pound  of  instruction,  we  have 
eight  ounces  arithmetic  (four  mental),  and  among  the 
"  examples"  with  which  children  are  tortured,  we 
have  specimens  containing  a  row  of  impossible  frac- 
tions of  which  to  find  the  value— questions  to  which 
no  reasonable  being  wants  to  know  the  answer,  or 
could  be  made  wiser  or  happier  by  getting  it.  Or  we' 
hear  mental  solutions  that  seem  to  threaten  dissolu- 
tion, where  225  words  are  used  to  express  what  can 
be  better  staled  in  15 — suggesting  an  extraction  of 
uq  are  root  that  would  be  more  practical  than  the 
parrot  repetition,  and  application  too,  of  rules  that  are 
not  understood.  Then,  further  on,  we  have  inter- 
minable calculations  of  interest  or  partial  payments,, 
which  in  practical  life  no  man  would  make  while  he- 
had  1 5  cents  to  buyabookoftahles,  whereitisall  belter 
done  than  he  could  possibly  do  it.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  arithmetical  abominations  that  ought  to  lie 
abolished ;  and  when  you  teachers  have  eliminated 
these,  you  will  not  only  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,, 
but  you  will  have  saved  at  least  half  the  time  we  ask 
for  the  stars.  The  other  half  can  be  taken  from  the- 
undigested  and  indigestible  doses  of  technical  gram- 
mar which  are,  or  ai  least  used  to  be,  swallowed  one- 
day  and  forgotten  the  next,  because  we  did  not  under- 
stand them  in  the  first  place.  Then  you  must  have 
some  elementary  astronomy  to  begin  geography; 
and  by  doing  this  work  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
you  lighten  your  own  future  labor,  and  brighten  dull 
pages  for  the  pupil. 

It  does  not  require  much  time,  and  the  suggestions 
given  will  save  it.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  twice 
a  week  given  to  the  whole  school,  with  diagrams 
placed  on  the  blackboard  in  advance,  will  give  your 
pupils,  big  and  little,  in  a  single  winter  term,  a  k»iowl- 
edge  of  our  splendid  winter  sky  that  will  be  o  iheni' 
a  life-long  source  of  pleasure.  The  delight  your 
pupils  take  in  finding  the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  the 
evening  sky  will  soon  manifest  to  you  the  int\;rest 
they  take  in  the  study,  and  its  value  as  a  mental  stim- 
ulant. For  this  purpose  alone,  you  will  soon  be- 
ready  to  concede  that  the  time  given  to  the  stars  was 
well  spent.  How  do  we  know  ^  By  actual  experi- 
ment on  children  of  all  ages,  from  five  to  fifty.  I 
know  a  little  boy  of  six,  who  having  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish Mars  by  his  ruddy  color,  and  first  seeing 
him  near  the  Pleiades,  made  the  discovery  for  him- 
self that  the  planet  did  not  keep  its  relative  pasition, 
and  came  to  his  teacher  to  know  why  "  Mars  did  noi 
stay  along  with  the  little  stars,"  the  teacher  made  an^ 
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appointment  with  him  in  the  evening  to  verify  the 
fact,  and  with  the  sky  above  them  told  him  the  dif- 
ference between  planet  and  star,  which  he  never  for- 
got. And  I  know  that  some  of  us  who  began  this 
study  after  our  hair  began  to  change  color  found  it 
so  fascinating  that  we  could  spare  no  winter  evenings 
for  anything  else  until  we  knew  all  the  prominent 
stars  visible.  A  study  which  takes  hofd  of  child  and 
man  with  a  grip  like  that,  is  worth  all  the  time  it 
costs.  A  word  from  Thomas  Carlyle  on  this  subject 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.     He  says  : 

For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  constant  regrets  that 
no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of  natural  history,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  have  taught  me  the  grasses  that  grow  by  the 
wayside,  and  the  tittle  winged  and  wingless  neighbors  that  are 
continually  meeting  me  with  a  salutation  which  I  cannot  an- 
swer, as  things  are.  Why  did  not  somebody  teach  me  the 
Constellations,  loo,  and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry  heav- 
ens,  which  are  always  overhead,  and  which  I  don't  half  know 
to  this  day  ?  I  love  to  prophesy  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  schoolmaster  wilt  be  strictly  required  to  possess  these  two 
culpabilities,  and  that  no  ingenious  little  denizen  of  this  universe 
be  thenceforward  debarred  from  his  right  of  liberty  in  these 
two  departments,  and  doomed  to  look  on  them  as  if  through 
gfated  oars  all  his  life. 

But,  some  one  says,  even  if  we  could  make  the 
time,  we  are  not  prepared  to  teach  the  stars,  because 
we  do  not  know  them.  I  hope  not  many  of  you 
would  have  to  say  so ;  but  to  those  few  I  say — go 
and  learn.  It  is  not  a  formidable  undertaking,  and 
you  will  enjoy  it  so  much  when  once  begun,  that  it 
will  be  no  task  to  keep  ahead  of  the  children — you 
will  all  be  working  pleasantly  together.  The  labor 
of  preparation  for  thfe  first  few  lessons  will  occupy 
but  an  evening  or  two,  and  after  that  the  subject  will 
take  care  of  itself.  How  do  we  know?  Again  I 
answer,  by  trying  the  experiment.  We  established  a 
Star  Club  in  our  town,  meeting  but  once  in  two 
weeks,  into  which  everybody  was  invited,  and  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  from  every  sphere  of  life  came ; 
our  teachers  were  improvised,  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  from  the  ranks  of  trade  and  profession ; 
we  had  a  full  course  of  lectures  on  the  solar  system, 
and  a  drill  on  the  prominent  constellations  visible  at 
each  meeting, including  125  stars;  and  at  the  end  we 
found  that  solid  work  had  been  done — that  the  whole 
class,  children  and  adults,  had  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  ground  gone  over,  and  welcomed  the 
stars  as  old  friends  when  they  began  their  next 
annual  progression.  If  this  can  be  done  with  a 
mixed  class,  meeting  at  long  intervals,  with  non- 
professional teachers,  what  ought  you  trained  instruc- 
tors to  accomplish  in  the  same  length  of  time,  with 
minds  hungry  for  facts,  and  opportunity  to  feed  them 
at  short  intervals? 

But,  another  objects,  we  have  no  apparatus ;  you 
people  in  the  cities  can  get  books,  and  illustrations, 
and  other  adjuncts  that  tell  on  the  success  of  your 
work ;  but  we  in  the  country  schools  have  none  of 
these  things,  and  cannot  work  without  them.  I  ap- 
peal again  to  the  testimony  of  experience.  We  had 
just  this  apparatus,  and  no  more  :  a  blackboard,  two 
or  three  colors  of  chalk — the  colored  ones  used  only 
twice — a  string  and  pins  to  draw  the  curves,  and  a 
set  of  illustrations  cut  out  of  one  card  and  mounted 
on  another,  made  by  our  own  hands  with  a  single 
exception,  which  was  not  necessary,  but  was  kindly 
furnished  by  an  artist  friend.  The  most  effective 
illustration  was  done  on  the  blackboard  by  amateur 
draughtsmen,  whose  work  would  have  made  you 
smile  if  you  had  seen  it — but  it  "brought  the  answer," 
and  was  its  own  vindication. 

I  think  the  possibility  of  introducing  star  study 


stands  proven  to  every  live  teacher  present.  The 
reference  to  our  own  work  will  be  pardoned,  as  I 
felt  bound  to  prove  the  thing  could  be  done,  and 
took  the  facts  nearest  at  hand,  for  which  I  could  be 
personally  responsible.  Perhaps  more  and  better 
work  has  been  done  elsewhere ;  but  this  success,  with 
all  the  disadvantages  mentioned,  points  to  better  re* 
suits  attainable  in  school. 

Having  demonstrated  what  can  be  done,  we  have 
only  to  inquire,  Ou^ht  it  to  be  done?  and  if  we  can 
obtain. a  positive  affirmative,  it  will  only  remain  that 
we' do  it.  What  are  the  considerations  that  demand 
the  introduction  of  star  study  into  the  schools  ? 

The  general  argument,  which  applies  equally  to 
the  other  natural  sciences,  that  contact  with  the  facts 
of  nature  feeds  and  stimulates  growing  mind,  has 
greater  force  here,  because  of  the  special  ignorance 
which  prevails  on  this  subject.  People  do  know 
something  of  animals,  and  plants,  and  minerals,  by 
necessary  contact  with  them  in  daily  life;  they  get 
some  facts  in  chemistry  and  mechanics  by  the  same 
means ;  but  of  the  star  whose  light  and  heat  make 
their  existence  possible,  and  to  which  they  owe  all 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  world  about  them  they 
know  almost  nothing,  and  seem  scarcely  to  note  even 
the  presence  of  the  myriads  of  other  suns  which 
blaze  around  us  when  we  have  turned  away  from  our 
own  as  we  whirl  along  through  space.  Added  to 
ignorance  in  many  places  are  superstitions  which 
wou)d  be  ridiculous  if  they  were  not  degrading  to 
humanity  ;  for  though  astrology  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  strange  influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetation, 
and  the  terrible  prophecies  of  a  comet,  and  the  fear-* 
fui  portents  of  a  solar  rainbow  at  midday,  are  not 
unheard  of  in  our  own  times.  If  we  did  no  more 
than  dispel  this  darkness,  a  little  attention  given  to 
star  study  would  repay  its  cost.  And  indeed  I  am 
not  sure  that  these  too  superstitious  people  are  guilty 
of  so  great  an  absurdity  as  those  who  spend  a  life- 
time under  the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars  by  night,  and 
never  give  a  thought  to  either ! 

Again,  the  study  of  the  stars  gives  the  pupil  a  real- 
ization of  the  power  and  use  of  numbers.  Give  him 
the  comparative  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
sun,  to  get  its  relative  apparent  size  from  each ;  give 
him  the  number  of  earth -diameters  of  Jupiter  or  Sat- 
urn to  get  their  volume,  or  their  volume  to  find  the 
ratio  of  diameters ;  if  far  enough  advanced,  give 
data  by  which  to  work  out  the  distance  of  earth  from 
sun  and  moon,  and  their  relative  size ;  have  him  find 
the  apparent  diameter  of  Venus  at  her  nearest  and 
greatest  distance ;  and  he  will  gain  a  different  con- 
ception of  numbers  from  that  of  a  series  of  arbitrary 
symbols  invented  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting  chil- 
dren until  they  find  the  printed  answers  to  numerical 
conundrums.  The  multiplication  of  dimensions  to- 
gether, and  extraction  of  cube  root,  will  have  become 
tools  ready  to  the  hand  after  such  exercises,  and  he 
no  longer  needs  memorized  rules.  And  it  will  give 
him  another  use  for  numbers  besides  the  calculation 
of  dollars  and  cents,  which  is  made  too  much  of  in 
this  so-called'" practical**  age. 

And  there  are  other  uses  of  the  study.  It  trains 
the  powers  of  observation  by  teaching  the  eye  to 
note  accurately  direction,  relative  distance  and  mag- 
nitude ;  you  will  soon  find  the  children  adopting  the 
belt  in  Orion,  or  the  two  Pointers,  or  a  side  of  the 
Square  of  Pegasus,  as  a  measuring-rod  of  the 
heavens ;  and  their  accuracy  in  its  use  will  surprise 
you.  You  will  find  this  a  good  place  to  teach  the 
geometrical  names  of  the  various  regular  figures,  if 
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not  aTread^  done ;  they  are  much  more  readily  re- 
membered in  conn«cttoa  with  definite  objects. 

The  study  of  the  heavens  is  also  a  wholesome  cor- 
rective of  self-conceit.  When  man  once  realizes  that 
he  is^but  an  atom  in  a  universe — that  he,  and  alt  his 
race,  and  all  their  works,  and  the  world  upon  wbicb 
he  lives,  might  be  blotted  out  of  the  universe  with- 
out causing  more  than  a  ripple  in  the  ocean  of  space, 
he  is  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  error  induced  by  the 
common  boast  which  makes  him  the  "  lord  of  crea- 
tion." And  lest  he  should  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
he  finds  here  too  the  grandest  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  in  discoveries  which  reach  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  unaided  vision,  reveal  the  history  of  ages 
past,  and  reach  out  into  the  future  with  unerring 
certainty  of  prediction.  Thus,  while  the  tendency  to 
self-worship  is  checked,  we  are  taught  to  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  Power  which  governs  the  uni- 
verse. 

Our  study  is  calculated  to  quiet  the  undue  excite- 
ment which  is  so  prominent  and  so  unpromising  a 
characteristic  of  our  time,  and  especially  in  our  own 
country.  We  soon  find  that  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse is  never  in  a  hurry — never  makes  mistakes  that 
have  to  be  remedied — that  all  His  operations  are 
calm,  steady  and  certain.  The  earth  rolls  along  its 
unmarked  path  around  the  sun,  and  returns  to  its 
relative  position  without  the  loss  of  a  second — never 
ahead  of  or  behind  time.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
move  with  the  same  precision,  each  constellation 
coming  to  the  meridian  at  the  appointed  hour.  The 
eclipses,  instead  of  filling  the  world  with  dread  and 
lamentation,  now  only  furnish  additional  evidence  of 
the  truth  that  God  has  all  the  time  there  is,  and  never 
hurries  His  work ;  and  the  ihoiighlful  man  can  scarce 
fail  to  learn  the  lesson — go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

Then  we  have  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
study  takes  us  out  of  doors,  and  gives  us  pleasant 
employment  for  an  evening's  walk  at  any  seas<jn. 
The  question  where  our  young  people  spend  their 
evenings  is  recognized  as  one  of  growing  importance. 
So  many  temptations  to  amusements  of  doubtful 
character  are  presented,  and  so  few  of  an  opposite 
kind,  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  results.  In 
a  chart  of  the  heavens  we  give  our  children  seme- 
thing  to  employ  both  the  eye  and  the  mind — some- 
thing which  in  the  cities  may  keep  a  boy  out  of  the 
saloons  that  are  open  gates  of  perdition,  and  in  the 
country  take  him  from  the  store  or  hotel  whose  at- 
mosphere is  polluted  with  fiUhy  tobacco  and  often 
filthier  conversation,  and  bring  both  out  under  God's 
sky,  and — it  is  not  too  much  to  say — into  His  visible 
presence.  Surely  this  is  good  work  for  parent  or 
teacher — work  that  will  l)ear  fruit  in  years  to  come. 
How  it  is  appreciated  by  the  pupil  in  his  after  life,  is 
well  expressed  by  Bishop  Warren,  author  of  Recrea- 
tions in  Astronomy,  who  says  : 

I  received  my  first  lessons  in  astronomy  before  I  kne-¥  the 
four  rundamental  rules  in  arithmetic.  These  lessons  I  have  never 
forgotten.  They  have  made  me  feel  at  home  wherever  I  have 
turned  my  (ace  to  the  slcles,  though  I  was  on  the  great  ocean, 
among  the  Aius,  on  the  Pyramid,  or  under  th«:  clear  sky  of  the 
East,  where  God,  seeking  to  lift  Abraham  up  to  his  own  lofty 
ihought,  said  unto  him,  **  Look  now  towards  heaven  and  lefl 
the  Stan  if  thou  be  able*"  Perhaps  I  did  not  thank  the  district 
school  teacher  as  I  should  have  done  at  the  tfme,  but  I  have 
blessed  her  ever  since  and  am  glad  to  say  »ny  wond  of  eucour- 
dement  to  any  that  are  following  in  her  steps. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  the  study  of  the 
stirs  confers  upon  the  individual  student.  What  may 
be  gained  for  the  race  at  large  we  cannot  venture  to 
predict.  The  American  astronomer  of  the  next  gener- 
ation is  to-day  somewhere  in  the  schools  of  the  land 


— Thope  in  Pennsylvania;  and  who  may  tell  how 
much  higher  he  may  climb,  if  his  teacher  shall  be  im- 
pelled to  clear  his  path  at  the  outset,  and  give  him  a 
fair  start  ?  Look  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and 
try  to  imagine  what  shall  be !  The  astronomer  found 
the  world  sunk  in  ignorance,  superstition  and  idola- 
alry;  his  work  has  contributed  largely  to  its  en- 
liuhtooment,  and  the  establishment  of  a  purer  re- 
ligion ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  his  influence 
for  good  will  he  felt  in  every  forward  movement  of 
humanity.  Is  it  not  our  duty,  then,  to  give  him  an 
early  start — to  give  him,  among  the  earliest  instruc- 
tion, the  ideas  and  facts  which  are  to  be  the  basis  of 
his  work  ? 

I  think  we  have  presented  sufficient  reasons  why 
this  subject  ought  to  find  a  place  in  school.  Now, 
how  shall  it  be  done?  What  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  appliances?  In  the  first  place,  no  text-lx)ok  for 
the  pupil,  and  no  expense  to  parent  or  district.  •  The 
blackboard  is  all  you  need  for  .some  time ;  most  of 
the  illustrations  we  shall  give  you  can  be  reproduced 
there  wi»h  ordinary  care,  and  even  the  movable 
effects  are  within  easy  reach,  as  you  will  see  later; 
so  there  is  no  objection  on  the  score  of  expense, 
except  the  book  and  chart  or  planisphere  needed  by 
the  teacher  for  his  own  instruction,  which  cost  but 
a  couple  of  dollars.  If  a  permam^nt  form  of  illus- 
tration is  desired,  let  the  pupils  help  you  make  them 
out  of  school  hours;  they  will  enjoy  it,  and  you  ought 
to.  The  small  ex[)ense  can  be  met  by  an  entertain- 
ment if  necessary,  given  before  your  lyceum  or  de- 
bating society,  when  you  can  extend  the 'benefit  of 
your  study  to  the  visitors  as  well  as  to  the  pupils. 

In  order  that  you  may  satisfy  yourselves  that  star 
study  may  be  made  a  means  of  culture  of  the  thought- 
power,  let  me  give  you  a  little  problem  to  think 
about.  The  motion  of  the  moon  around  the  earth, 
an  ellipse  in  reference  to  the  latter,  is  really  an 
epicycloid  curve,  always  having  the  curvature  toward 
the  sun.  So  much  you  can  see  in  your  mind's  eye. 
Now  set  the  sun  in  motion,  making  an  epicycldid 
curve  of  the  earth's  path,  and  then  try  to  imagine 
that  of  the  moon — ^and  when  you  have  failed,  try 
drawing  it.  I  think  that  will  furnish  you  work  which 
will  last  awhile. 

Before  extinguishing  the  lights,  I  may  say  a  word 
concerning  the  present  aspect  of  the  heavens. 
Around  the  pole  aie,  of  course,  the  series  of  constella- 
tions visible  throughout  the  year.  As  we  leave  the 
hall,  we  shall  see  in  the  south-west  the  Scorpion,  dis- 
tinguished by  ruddy  Antares;  in  the  south  Sagittarius, 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  "Milk  Dipper;" 
farther  east  Capricornus,  Aquarius  and  the  f^ishes ; 
overhead  gleam  Vega  and  the  Northern  Cross. 
Though  our  winter  sky  is  incomparably  more  glori- 
ous, yet  there  is  no  season   when  the  stars  do  not 
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cest   to   the   reverent   mind   that   **  the   heavens 


declare  the  glory  of  God." 


At  the  close  of  the  reading,  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  illustrations  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen  with  an  oxy-hydrogen  lan- 
tern, giving  an  outline  of  the  elementary 
astronomy  that  the  speaker  believed  might  be 
taught  in  any  school,  without  text-books, 
and  in  connection  with  the  constellations  illus- 
trated on  the  blackboard  and  verified  in  the 
sky  itself.     The  illustrations  were  as  follows : 
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Rotundity  of  the  Earth  (movable),  the  Tides 
(movable),  Parallelism  of  the  Earth's  axis, 
th6  Moon  ( first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter). 
Eclipses  of  the  Moon  (movable),  Inclination 
of  the  Moon's  orbit,  the  Sun  (with  compara- 
tive size  of  the  planets),  Sun-spots,  Total 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  connection  of  Corona 
with  Zodiacal  Light,  Retrograde  Motion  of 
the  Planets  (movable),  Phases  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  Map  of  Mars  (showing  land  and 
water,  and  ice  at  poles),  Jupiter,  Eclipse  of 
Jupiter's  Moons  (proving  velocity  of  light), 
Saturn  and  his  ring  system,  Path  of  a  Comet 
(movable),  and  finally  the  whole  Solar  Sys- 
tem in  motion.  All  these  illustrations,  except 
the  last,  may  be  reproduced  without  special 
apparauts,  beyond  what  can  be  cut  from 
pasteboard  and  adapted  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils.  A  very  little  ingenuity  will  secure 
results  which  will  present  the  idea  clearly  to 
a  class. 

Song  by  Prof.  Hall— "Dear  Little  Heart." 
The  enrolment  up  to  this  time  was  read, 
Lancaster  county  showing  the  highest  number 
of  members. 

By  special  request,  Prof.  Hall  sang  the 
'*  Song  of  the  Camp,"  after  which  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


-♦■ 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


Prof.  Hall  led  the  Association  in  sing- 
ing from  the  School  Journal  Supplement, 
*<  Father,  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss  " 

Dr.  Hays  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer. 

Mrs.  Mayne  B.  Archer,  of  Lancaster 
county,  read  the  following  paper  on 

ESTHETICS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


MRS.  MAYNE   B.  ARCHER. 

The  old  log  school  house,  with  its  backless 
benches,  long,  black  desks,  and  square  box  stove, 
has  passed  into  the  shades  of  history.  There  reigned 
our  pioneer  ancestor,  the  scholastic  ape,  armed  with 
the  rod,  the  only  emblem  of  power  in  the  barbarism 
of  the  past  or  present.  In  the  progress  of  evolution 
his  species  has  happily  become  extinct. 

There  were  no  schoolmistresses  in  those  days ; 
but  when  in  after  years  we  find  four  bishops  closeted 
in  solemn  conclave  for  three  days  to  decide  whether 
woman  had  a  soul,  we  discern  the  faint  glimmerings 
of  the  dawn  of  that  day  in  which  she  would  appear. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  they  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  ysublish — no  man  cared  to  know, 
no  wnman  dared  to  ask.  Some  time  after  this  re- 
markable council,  it  was  announced  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
girls  learning  to  read  ;  acconlingly,  schools  were  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  the  same  school  with  boys.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  false  system  of  education  which  has 


since  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  girls'  high 
schools  and  boy's  high  schools,  women's  colleges,  and 
men's  colleges,  young  ladies'  seminaries,  and  boys' 
academies,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — a 
system  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  God  y/ni- 
ten  over  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  where  He  has 
declared  in  language  more  forcible  than  words  that 
"What  He  has  joined  together  no  man  shall  put 
asunder." 

The  school  is  but  another  family.  God  has  not 
formed  one  family  all  girls  and  another  all  boys ; 
such  instances  are  rare  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 
But  man  has  always  desired  to  add  something  to 
God,  and  as  a  punishment  for  this  species  of  pre- 
sumption we  find  the  girls  indulging  in  weak  senti- 
mentalism,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  opposite  sex. 
Her  ideals  are  no  more  like  the  real  man  than  fiction 
is  like  fact.  As  real  life  is  grander  and  nobler  than 
the  most  finely  finished  romance,  so  is  the  real  man 
infinitely  superior  to  the  heroes  manufactured  by  the 
imagination  of  the  girl.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  creatures  formed  by  tbe^chivalric  nonsense  of 
the  other  sex.  Let  the  boy  and  girl  climb  the  hill  of 
science  to>>;ether,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  top 
you  will  find  such  a  development  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  as  no  other  system  of  education  can 
perfect. 

The  object  of  a  certain  class  of  educators  in  the 
past  has  been  to  manufacture  intellectual  experts, 
mental  patents  to  be  wound  up  or  run  down  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  times.  For  this  teachers 
were  not  alone  to  blame.  It  was  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions— Americanism  run  mad.  The  outgrowth 
of  this  system  was  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  youth  of 
our  land — ••  O,  that  I  might  be  smart!"  And  God 
granted  their  desire,  and  sent  leanness  withal  to  their 
souls.  The  result  is  that  the  country,  rich  in  brains 
to  day,  needs  nothing  so  badly  as  good  men. 

Yet  this  method  of  instruction  was  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  acknowledged  definition  that  "  Mind  is 
a  cool,  clear  logic  engine,"  which  we  all  admit  to 
be  partly  true,  though  not  the  whole  truth.  Mind 
may  be  all  this,  but  it  should  be  more. 

Measuring  by  this  definition,  the  old  Scotch  barris- 
ters never  recovered  from  their  disappointment  when 
Walter  Scott  made  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession 
subordinate  to  the  writing  of  poetry  and  novels. 
"  He  wad  hae  made  sic  a  respectable  mon,"  they 
said,  "  if  he  had  stuck  to  his  ain  profession."  So 
long  as  Keats  confined  himself  to  medical  science, 
his  mental  status  could  easily  be  gauged  by  this  test ; 
but  when  he  rose  beyond  his  fellows  to  write  his 
"  Ode  to  the  Nightingale"  or  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes," 
they  could  not  follow  him  to  measure  by  their  stand- 
ard. Mozart,  Benjamin  West,  and  Tom  Moore,  may 
not  have  evinced  much  of  the  **  cool,  clear,  logic 
engine,"  but  are  they  any  the  less  instrumental  in 
conferring  happiness  upon  mankind?  Does  not  the 
world  in  the  long  run  acknowledge  this  class  as  the 
true  benefactors  of  the  race  ?  Vet  how  little  are  we 
doing  in  the  jpublic  school  to  develop  this  kind  of 
culture! 

The  influence  of  surroundings  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  the  formation  of  character  will 
be  questioned  by  none.  The  mind  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  upon,  and  the  character  is  moulded  by  the  asso- 
ciations which  surround  the  individual  during  the 
period  of  youth.  The  child  reared  in  the  home  of 
poverty  and  degradation,  may  make  the  man  who 
will  steal  his  neighbor's  goods  and  perhaps  take  his 
life.     Victor  Hugo  says :  *<  Ignorance  is  the  mother 
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of  vice,"  and  again,  "All  sin  is  ignorance."  Theob- 
ject  of  education,  and  particularly  the  mission  of  the 
public  school,  is  to  awaken  and  enlighten  the  con- 
science to  a  just  sense  of  right,  directed  by  a  know- 
ledge of  truth,  obtained  only  through  the  intellect. 

As  vice  is  ugly,  hideous,  everywhere,  so  is  truth 
universally  beautiful  and  attractive,  if  the  mind  is  but 
prepared  to  discern  it.  When  we  explore  the  great 
book  of  nature  which  God  has  spread  before  us  in  his 
works,  we  are  impressed  not  only  with  the  wonderful 
wisdom  everywhere  manifested,  but  the  marvelous 
beauty  everywhere  displayed. 

Adopting  this  plan  as  a  model  from  which  we  are 
to  draw  our  method  of  instruction,  we  find  that  we 
must  make  a  new  departure  if  we  wish  to  succeed 
in  imitating  the  order  of  nature.  Prof.  Huxley  tells 
BSf  "  Education  is  like  a  tree  with  its  branches  planted 
downward,"  which  means,  I  suppose,  that  we  expect 
the  unfolding  flower  and  perfected  fruit  without  pie- 
paring  a  healthful  soil  from  which  it  is  to  receive  that 
nourishment.  The  need  of  comfortable  buildings  in 
which  to  instruct  the  young,  supplied  with  all  the  re- 
quisites conducive  to  our  physical  well-being,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  But  the  necessity  of  taste, 
combined  with  utility,  to  refine  the  mind  and  enno- 
ble the  character,  is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood  and 
rarely  considered  by  those  who  control  our  school 
affairs.  Even  the  honest  school  director,  who  prides 
himself  upon  the  new  school  building  just  completed 
in  his  district,  will  open  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  and 
gaze  at  you  with  a  look  which  says  that  he  questions 
your  sanity,  if  you  venture  to  suggest  that  the  rooms 
yet  need  ornamentation,  that  there  should  be  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  and  paintings  on  the  walls, 
that  the  furniture  is  insufficient  because  the  cabinets, 
book-case  and  musical  instrument  are  wanting.  Upon 
inquiry  you  learn  also  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
calisthenics.  There  is  neither  microscope  nor  phi- 
losophical appjaratus  about  the  premises.  And  if  you 
suggest  further  that  the  grounds  are  not  properly  laid 
out,  that  there  should  be  flower-beds,  shade  trees, 
gravel  walks,  etc.,  you  will  find  usually  the  most  aston- 
bhed  individual  whom  you  have  met  for  many  a  day. 
But  never  mind  ;  it  is  you  duty  as  a  teacher  to  agitate 
the  matter  If  it  does  no  other  good,  it  will  set  the 
people  to  thinking,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  reform 
in  any  direction. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  one  of  the  inherent 
virtues  implanted  in  the  human  breast  by  the  hand  of 
God  as  a  safeguard  to  keep  the  despairing  soul  from 
losing  faith  in  Him.  The  poor  tired  laborer,  as  he 
returns  homeward  weary  and  foot-sore  from  his  day 
of  toil,  looks  upon  the  gorgeous  sunset  in  its  won- 
drous painting  upon  the  ocean  of  billowy  clouds,  and 
is  led  in  his  thoughts  to  that  home  beyond  the  set- 
ting sun  where  he  hopes  to  enter  at  the  close  of  life's 
long  work-day,  to  rest  forever  from  his  labors.  Thus 
throughout  the  whole  realm  of  nature  we  find  that 
God  has  designed  beauty  everywhere  to  lead  us  to 
rise  above  the  cares  and  sorrows  which  otherwise 
would  drag  us  into  utter  despair. 

There  was  poetry  in  Uie  heart  of  that  mother  who 
in  the  evening  twilight,  while  her  little  ones  were 
sleeping,  and  her  busy  round  of  cares  had  ended  for 
the  day,  wrote  with  tired  fingers  that  beautiful  hymn, 
"  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away,"  which  thousands  of 
her  toiling  sisters  have  since  sung,  and  found  com- 
fort therein.  Middle  age,  with  its  many  cares  and 
burdens,  too  often  crushes  out  the  poetry  instilled  in 
youth,  and  men  and  women  become  mere  machines  j 
but  anon,  in  the  quiet  of  old  age,  will  sweetly  steal 


again  the  poems  and  ideals  of  youth.  That  aged  pair 
sitting  alone  by  the  hearth  from  which  so  many  have 
gone  out  never  to  return  more,  still  hear  the  patter 
of  infant  footsteps  echo  through  the  now  silent  hall, 
and  hear  again  the  laugh  and  shout  of  merry  voices 
long  since  hushed  by  silence  in  the  grave.  They 
clasp  each  other's  hands  and  talk  of  the  long  jour- 
ney up  life's  hill  together ;  then  the  old  family  Bible 
with  its  long  register  of  births  and  deaths,  is  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  with  dimmed  eyes  and  wrinkled 
fingers  they  trace  the  inspired  poetic  description  of 
the  land  they  are  so  soon  to  enter,  the  land  to  which 
their  ideals  have  already  fled. 

How  many  of  us  have  been  startled  by  the  beauty 
of  childhood  conceptions  ?  How  unmistakably  the 
works  of  God  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  children  ! 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  found  a  fair-haired  boy  of  seven 
years  gazing  intensely  with  his  great  wonderful  blue 
eyes  into  the  starry  depths  above  ;  and  as  he  stood 
there,  a  living  statue  rapt  in  wonder  and  awe,  while 
his  young  spirit  drank  in  the  Infinite,  I  saw  that  his 
hands  clasped  instinctively^  and  I  knew  that  from  that 
little  soul  there  went  up,  with  that  suppressed  sigh, 
a  prayer  so  earnest  and  deep  that  the  veriest  saint 
might  blush  to  witness  it.  There  was  no  need  of 
creed  or  catechism  to  teach  that  child  to  pray.  And 
yet  what  bunglers  are  we,  who  seek  to  teach  a 
knowledge  of  God  through  dogmas  and  ceremonies, 
instead  of  leading  the  young  into  direct  communion 
with  Him  through  His  works. 

The  power  which  created  the  imagination  has  also 
showered  the  means  of  its  cultivation.  From  the 
hues  of  the  sky  and  earth  he  who  cannot  write  may 
learn  to  paint  his  thought  with  form  and  color. 
From  the  myriad  sounds  of  nature  the  mute  poet  may 
gather  the  notes  which  will  enable  him  to  express  in 
anthems  imaginings  otherwise  unutterable.  The 
winds  whisper  a  soft  lullaby,  the  brook  murmurs  a 
flowing  dactyl ;  the  measured  tread  of  the  iambic 
speaks  from  the  rocks  and  hills ;  the  birds  trill  at 
merry  roundelay ;  and  the  thunder  of  the  cataract, 
the  cloud  and  the  earthquake,  are  the  blank  verse  in 
this  mighty  poem.  The  ages  are  rounded  into 
cycles,  and  the  worlds  march  in  measure  at  the  fiat 
of  the  Almighty.  Holy  men,  inspired  by  God, 
clothed  their  imaginings  in  the  most  sublime 
poetry  ever  written.  From  the  chaotic  birth  of 
nature  till  time  shall  be  no  more  and  human  concep- 
tion falls  powerless,  the  Bible  rolls  its  mighty  epic 
with  the  glorious  refrain  ever  and  anon  bursting 
from  its  pages  **  Praise  the  Lord ;  angels,  heavens, 
earth  and  depths.  Let  everything  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord !" 

If  we  had  time  to  consider  the  most  effective 
means  of  esthetic  culture  under  its  three  distinct 
heads — literature,  art,  and  science — we  should  prob- 
ably place  literature  first.  In  looking  back  over  our 
own  lives,  we  find  that  the  influence  of  the  books 
placed  in  our  hands  from  the  old  school -library  has 
outlived  all  the  axioms  and  formulas  of  the  text- 
books. It  was  the  inspiration  of  the  good  old  au- 
thors that  shaped  our  ideas,  and  moulded  our  senti- 
ments. By  the  consent  of  all  mankind  who  read, 
poetry  takes  the  highest  place  in  literature;  that 
nobility  of  expression  and  all  but  divine  grace  of 
words  which  she  is  bound  to  attain  before  she  can 
make  her  footing  good,  is  not  compatible  with  prose. 
It  is  that  which  turns  prose  into  poetry.  When  that 
has  been  in  truth  achieved,  the  reader  knows  that  the 
writer  has  soared  above  the  earth,  and  can  teach  bis 
lessons  somewhat  as  a  god  might  teach. 
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He  who  writes  his  tale  in  prose  makes  no  such  at- 
tempts, nor  does  he  dream  that  the  poet's  honor'is 
within  his  reach.  But  his  teaching  is  of  the  same 
nature,  and  his  lessons  tend  to  the  same  end.  Imag- 
ination creates  an  ideal,  a  king,  to  whom  all  other 
faculties  delight  to  render  homage.  Poet  17,  not 
always  that  of  rhyme  and  measure,  is  its  natural 
language ;  poetry  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore immortal.  How  many  of  the  ancient  poets 
have  survived  their  contemporaries,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  electric  chain  of  sympathy  strikes  a  spark 
whenever  it  touches  the  great  heart  of  humanity. 
The  descriptive  powers  of  Byron,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton and  Dickens,  are  marvels  to  ihe  world.  Byron, 
born  full  fifty  years  too  early,  played  with  the  finer 
passions — now  as  if  they  were  simple  toys,  then  as  if 
they  were  brilliants,  flashing  them  in  the  light  for 
beautiful  effects;  and  again,  with  a  most  thrilling 
appreciation  of  their  holiness.  His  picture  of  the 
breaking  heart  will  find  new  readers  in  ages  yet  to 
come;  the  words  are  familiar  to  many  of  you — 

They  smile  at  length,  and  smilInK  mourn, 

1  lie  tree  will  whither  long  before  its  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  masc  and  sail  be  torn. 

The  roof- tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massive  huariness ;  the  ruined  wall 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone  ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  inthral : 

'I'he  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun  ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break — yet  brokenly  live  on. 

We  should  never  in  our  teaching  lose  sight  of  the 
power  of  words,  never  fail  to  impress  the  importance 
of  culture  in  language  and  gesture.     "  Words  are  the 
comtiion  soldiers  of  expression,  and  need  a  good  com- 
mander. They  are  grotesque  figures  dancing  to  a  dare- 
devil tune.     They  are  miscellaneous  blocks  waiting 
ing  for  the  architect  to  choose  and  fit  them  to  each 
other.     They  are  taste — nectarine,  acidulous,  bitter. 
They  are  perfumes — aromatic,  fragrant  or  disgusting. 
They  are  tones — melodious,  passionate,  sad,  exultant, 
grand,  awful.     They  are  colors  capable  of  high  effects 
— from  the  sublime  and  grandiose   to   the  cool,  the 
clear,  and  the  soothing;  but  not  everyone  who  lays 
them  upon  the  canvas  can  produce  a  picture.     Ka- 
leidoscopic by  reflection,  they  are  infinite  in  variety 
of  forces,   shapes  and  beauties.     Pure,  simple,  and 
unostentatious  of  their  single  selves,  they  mass  together 
in  all  the  regal   pomp  of  power  in  unique  groups  of 
personal  displays,  and  yet  what  senseless  jargon   do 
they  often  make  !     How  they  can  glare,  and  smile, 
and   smite,  and   frown,  and   howl,  and   damn,  and 
bless !     The  fiends  and  the  angels   abide  in   them. 
They  are  living  ghosts.     They  stand  before  us  in  their 
palpable  presences,  and  yet  we  cannot  see  which  way 
they  have  come  nor  whither  they  are  gone.     We  can- 
not measure  their  powers  of  good,  nor  their  propensi- 
ties to  evil — their  friendship  nor  their  malignity.'' 

Language,  like  society,  admits  freely  of  caste. 
Glitter  and  ornament,  taste  and  the  startling  mode, 
prevail  as  in  the  world  of  fashion.  How  carelessly 
words  are  plucked  and  flung  about,  as  blades  of  grass, 
or  grains  of  sand  !  It  is  this  prodigality,  this  total 
lack  of  knowing  or  caring  for  the  value  of  words, 
and  thoughts,  and  things,  and  conditions,  and  truths, 
that  keeps  us  poor  in  literature,  with  all  our  stores  of 
books  and  tons  of  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals. 
Words — words — words  ! 

After  all  our  fear  of  their  fossil izat ion,  we  find  that 
such  philosophers  as  Humboldt  are  either  criticising 
or  creating  other  worlds  than  ours,  and  in  the  mean- 
time are  getting  as  full  a  grasp  of  the  common  ac- 
complishments as  any  of  us,  and  a  stupendous  sur- 


plus of  intelligence  besides.  Wliile  it  is  astounding 
to  the  average  mind  how  they  pack  away  so  much 
knowledge,  with  such  systematic  arrangement  that  it 
is  ever  ready  for  use,  they — the  learned,  the  laboring, 
and  unconquerably  ambitious — are  far  more  "  at  sea" 
to  know  how  we  manage  to  live  such  empty,  vague 
and  unconscious  lives — how  our  minds  can  be  so 
utterly  blank,  unimpressible  and  stagnated.  They 
can  fathom  any  depths  easier  than  our  shallownes-s. 
It  should  strike  home  to  us  forcibly,  convictingly, 
when  we  observe  what  the  hui^ian  intellect  has 
evolved,  the  wide  scope  of  knowledge  over  which  it 
has  swept,  and  into  what  it  has  merged  itself,  and  the 
treasures  which  it  has  garnered  in  the  few  in- 
dividuals of  whom  we  boast  as  the  *•  great  men"  of 
our  times.  There  can  be  nothing  so  incOmprehensi> 
ble  as  our  apathetic  disregard  of  the  magnitude  of 
life,  or  our  iiKlifference  to  concrete  truth,  our  dull 
estimate  of  the  fitness  of  the  tools  wiih  which  vre 
work  when  we  do  work,  and  our  irresponsible  tute- 
lage over  the  mmd  which  makes  the  man. 

Come,  my  friends,  'tis  not  toolate  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 

The  soundinfi  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  oaths 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  ; 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 

Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides :  and  though 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven — that  which  we  arc,  we  are  ; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  SCHAEFFER  :  Esthctics  maybe  divided 
into  Beauty  proper,  the  Sublime,  and  the 
Comic.  The  influence  of  the  last  two  in  edu- 
cation has  never  been  discussed  in  this  body, 
and  we  have  heard  but  little  of  the  influence 
of  the  Beautiful  in  its  higher  forms.  It  has 
been  hinted  here  that  the  Comic  is  out  of 
place  in  serious  discussion  of  weighty  matters; 
we  are  told  that  Christ  never  laughed.  .  Well, 
we  have  no  record  of  it,  but  he  could  not 
have  been  a  perfect  man,  some  of  us  think, 
if  he  had  not.  I  believe  in  the  use  of  the 
Comic,  and  think  the  humor  of  our  friend 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  is  far 
from  detracting  from  the  background  of  earn- 
est conviction  ;  the  two  combined  do  the  best 
work.  The  Comic  is  the  reconciling  element ; 
you  will  find  that  even  when  conversation  bor- 
ders on  vulgarity,  if  the  joke  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  laugh  follows,  it  is  passed  over ;  while 
if  the  laugh  did  not  come,  it  would  be  sim- 
ply disgusting.  One  reason  why  many  teach- 
ers fail  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  reg- 
ulate a  laugh — not  suppress  it — in  the  interest 
of  school  discipline.  Just  here  is  a  wide  field 
for  profitable  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  :  I  think  the  remark 
about  vulgar  conversation  was  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  fact  that  a  vulgar  story  raises  a 
laugh  ought  not  to  make  anybody  **pass  it 
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over."  We  have  no  sympathy  with  a  doctrine, 
or  an  inference,  that  seems  to  tolerate  vulgar- 
ity in  any  case  or  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  no  more  excusable  accompanied  by  the 
joke  that  brings   the  laugh  than  without  it, 
and  should  excite  disgust  no  less.     The  man 
that  enjoys  such  conversation  in   any  shape 
needs  to  be  rebuilt.     At  a  convention  of  pub- 
lic officials,  assumed  to  be  respectable  men, 
which  was  recently  held  in  Washington  city, 
a  knot  of  members  from  various  sections  of 
the  country  spent  some  time,  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  vying  with  each  other  in   telling 
obscene  stories,  which,  if  put  into  print  and 
spread  before  their  constituency,  would  have 
damned  them  —as  it  ought  !     No  man  has  a 
right  ever  to  repeat  such  foul  stuff  .unless  the 
ends  of  justice  require  it — in  doing  so  he  be- 
comes simply  a  fountain  of  unclean ness,  send- 
ing forth  streams  of  pollution.     Men  must  be 
pure  if  their  influence  is  to  make  for  purity — 
honest,  if  for  honesty.     Such  a  report  from 
Washington  does  little  credit  to  the  officials 
who  participated  in  that  shameful  conversation. 
Such  men  are  unfit  to  hold  public  position — 
especially  are  they  unfit  for  anj^  position  in 
connection  with  school  work.     There  is  too 
much  of  this  moral  filth  everywhere.     No  man 
has  the  right  to  say  anything  that  a  pure- 
minded  woman — ^a  mother  or  a  sister — may 
not  hear  without  a  blush.     This  may  be  a 
severe  test,  but  it  is  a  good  one.     The  law- 
yer, or  the  judge,  is  too  often  given  to  ob- 
scene vulgarity;  not  so  the  clergyman — but 
if  he  were,  even  less   is   this  moral  offence 
to  be  excused  or  apologized  for  in  the  case  of 
the  teacher  of  youth  or  of  the  School  Super- 
intendent.    I  approve  of  fun  in  the  school — 
clip  witty  or  humorous  paragraphs,  and  make^ 
extended  selections  to  read  to  the  boys,  over' 
which    they  often   go   into   **  convulsions." 
But  while  enjoying  wit  and  humor  immensely, 
I  stand  by  what   has   been  previously  said, 
that  there  are  some  subjects  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  the  humorous.     In  the  great 
circle  of  human  experience  there  is  a  segment 
where  fun  is  out  of  place — it  may  be  an  arc  of 
only  a  few  degrees,  but  it  exists  nevertheless. 
Fun  is  delightful,  on  the  stage  or  off  it,  but 
it  must  be  clean      Among  our  favorites  are 
Hood  and  Mark  Twain,  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray.   In  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  "The 
Newcomes,*'  Thackeray  has  put  this  effect-" 
ively,  where  the  rare  old  Colonel  encounters 
the  foul-mouthed   Costigan    and   his  ribald 
song.  *' Think  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong, 
and  follow  the  King"— the  Christ,  the  King. 
Dr.  Hays:  The  essence  of  the  comic  is  that 
a  method  which  you  expect  will  bring  about  a 


certain  result,  by  some  accident  or  miscalcu- 
lation ends  in  something  ludicrously  differ- 
ent. It  is  disappointed  expectation.  You 
look  at  a  man  trying  to  do  something ;  you 
see  what  he  intends  and  expects,  you  see  that 
his  efforts  reach  a  totally  different  result,  the 
effect  is  comical,  and  you  laugh.  Now,  in 
my  position  as  a  minister,  I  cannot  admit 
that  vice,  crime  or  wrong  has  any  possible 
chance  of  ultimate  success  in  a  world  gov- 
erned by  our  God — that  expectation  is  ab- 
surd, ridiculous;  and  it  is  my  business  to 
make  people  see  that  they  cannot  do  wrong 
without  making  fools  of  themselves — that  a 
man  cannot  violate  Jehovah's  law  and  expect 
to  be  happy,  without  becoming  ridiculous. 
The  prophets,  and  Christ  himself,  appealed 
to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous;  ** does  a  man 
light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel  ?" 
These  incongruities  are  put  in  the  strongest 
light  all  through  the  Bible ;  and  I  believe 
the  comic  has  an  important  place,  and  that 
its  right  use  is  obligatory.  We  must  regulate 
our  mirth,  of  course ;  but  I  allow  Satan  no 
fee-simple  title  in  the  weapon  of  ridicule  and 
fun.  There  are  times  when  you  should  not 
use  it — there  may  be  subjects  that  forbid  its 
use,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  so  admit — 
but  there  are  times  when  we  should  use  it.  I 
did  not  understand  Dr.  Schaeffer  to  say 
that  the  laugh  at  a  story  excused  its  vulgarity, 
but  that  it  helped  the  narrator  out  of  the 
scrape — and  this  is  the  fact.  If  you  want  to 
stop  that  kind  of  talk,  don^t  laugh — that  is 
your  weapon.  Whefe  the  ready .  laugh  fol- 
lows such  stories,  you  have  gauged  the  moral 
level  of  the  company.  People  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  laughter  Finally,  I  repeat, 
use  the  comic  judiciously,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  exclude  it  entirely — it  can't  be  done. 

Prof  Stahr  :  The  definition  of  the  comic 
was  correct  in  the  main,  but  lacked  one  ele- 
ment— the  disappointment  must  be  sudden. 
Hence  the  fact  that  a  joke  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. I  believe  there  is  room  for  the 
comic  in  school — also  for  the  sublime.  A 
laugh  is  not  objectionable,  if  the  teajcher  can 
regulate  it.  I  do  not  highly  approve  of  ridi- 
cule ;  it  may  sometimes  be  effectually  used, 
upon  cases  which  cannot  be  reached  in  any 
other  way.  The  sense  of  beauty  is  a  factor 
of  our  nature  which  can  hardly  be  in  excess 
— it  elevates,  refines,  broadens  us. 

Dr.  Lambert,  of  New  York,  said  a  laugh 
meant  liveliness  in  school.  Fun  is  always 
good,  if  it  is  good  fun.  Unless  drunk,  a  man 
cannot  see  fun  in  mere  vulgarity.  The  Bible 
says  there  is  **a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to 
weep" — in  too  many  schools  there  is  more 
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weeping  than  laughing.  He  who  tells  a  good 
anecdote  has  the  laugh  in  him,  and  enjoys  it 
more  than  anybody  else.  You  may  often  use 
a  joke  to  fix  a  fact  in  the  mind. 

Miss  Lloyd:  I  have  lived  next  to  a  village 
store,  and  know  that  it  is  not  only  drunken 
men  who  laugh  at  vulgar  stories.  There  is  a 
lack  of  reverence  among  children,  and  among 
men  and  women,  that  tolerates  making  fun  of 
sacred  things,  and  makes  us  laugh  at  things 
we  are  afterwards  ashamed  of.  We  should 
teach  pupils  what  is  proper  to  be  laughed  at 
what  is  proper  to  be  listened  to  or  re- 
peated. 

Prof  ScHAEFFER :  We  should  not  overlook 
the  other  phase — the  Sublime.  I  remember 
years  ago  hearing  the  State  Superintendent 
lecture  on  the  deeds  recorded  in  Plutarch's 
Lives,  and  the  impression  then  made  will  re- 
main with  me  while  I  remain  on  earth. 

Supt.  Shaub:  Humor  and  fun  properly 
used  are  among  the  best  means  of  impressing 
things  upon  the  minds  of  pupils;  but  I  agree 
with  Mr.  McCaskey,  and  think  he  has  made 
a  valuable  point  in  this  discussion.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  err  on  the  side  of  gravity  than 
levity.  There  are  different  kinds  of  humor, 
and  we,  like  others,  are  prone  to  gravitate  to- 
ward the  lower  grades  The  drift  is  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  this  discussion  may  do 
good  work  towards  checking  it.  My  con- 
ception of  the  God -man  is.  not  that  of  a 
humorist;  we  are  told  that  '* Jesus  wept," 
but  not  that  he  laughed.  Not  only  do  I  hear- 
tily agree  with  Mr.  McCaskey  that  we  should 
not  say  what  a  mother  or  a  sister  may  not 
hear,  but  we  should  not  say  what  God  would 
not  hear  with  approval. 

Mrs.  Archer:  If  the  laugh  in  school 
comes  spontaneously,  I  do  not  suppress  it ; 
but  I  do  not  approve  of  trying  to  raise  a 
laugh — nor  do  1  find  it  necessary. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  Prof.  Hall 
sang  ''Up  the  Hills''  and  "The  Polish 
Maiden  Song." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Morrow,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Miss  Julia  Orum  recited  a  se- 
lection. 

NATURAL    SCIENCE  IN   SCHOOL. 

This  subject  was  taken  up  on  motion  of 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER. 

Dr.  French  :  More  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  near  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  Lake, 
New  York  State,  when  a  young  teacher, 
elected  to  a  desirable  school,  and  anxious  to 
distinguish  himself,  he  introduced  the  ele- 
ments of  physiology  into  his  school,  giving 
ten  minutes  a  day  to  the  new  study ;  and  at 


the  close  of  one  term  a  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  knew  the  more  important  facts  of  the 
science.  In  fifteen  years'  teaching,  he  had 
taught  orally  the  elements  of  one  science  or 
another  each  year,  and  thus  did  a  great  deal 
of  object  te'aching  before  it  had  received  that 
name— and  always  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess. What  one  has  done,  others  may  do. 
Conceding  that  this  kind  of  work  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences  is  possible,  and  that  much 
knowledge  can  be  imparted  by  these  daily 
oral  exercises,  is  it  desirable?  Looking  at 
the  usual  practice,  teachers  seem  to  think 
not ;  the  law  prescribes  certain  branches, 
presumed  to  be  necessary ;  examinations  are 
based  upon  these,  and  in  a  large  majority  of 
schools  no  others  are  taught.  We  claim  to 
be  progressive,  yet  are  doing  about  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  the  schools  as  was  done 
thirty  years  ago.  We  want  to  realize  that 
the  real  object  of  education  is  to  awaken  the 
mind ;  and  if  we  do  this  by  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  we  can  teach  as  much  of 
the  regular  branches  as  now,  and  gain  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  some  one  of  the 
sciences  each  year.  In  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  speaker  last  evening,  previous 
to  the  exhibition,  my  attention  was  fixed  by 
the  point  made  of  dispelling  ignorance  and 
superstition  by  teaching  elementary  science. 
The  prevalence  of  these  superstitions 
would  be  surprising  to  many  of  you,  and  the 
remedy  suggested  is  the  true  one.  The  ma- 
terial for  thousands  of  lessons  lies  all  around 
you.  There  is  profit  in  devoting  an  hour  a 
week  to  *' Reasons  Why."  In  the  school 
spoken  of  at  the  outset,  we  had  this  exercise 
on  Friday  afternoon,  and  people  came  from 
^iles  around,  week  after  week,  for  three 
years,  to  hear  the  discussions.  There  can  be 
but  one  opinion  in  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  elementary  science — it  is  possible,  it 
is  desirable,  we  can  have  it  in  addition  to  all 
we  now  get,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate 
our  children's  senses,  and  judgment  and  rea- 
son. 

Prof.  Stahr  :  I  am  particularly  gratified 
by  what  we  have  just  heard,  because  it  gives 
us  a  practical  way  to  do  something  at  once, 
without  waiting  on  legislation  or  on  Directors 
— the  only  condition  being  some  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Even  this  is  oi 
less  consequence  than  many  suppose.  A 
teacher  whose  knowledge  of  natural  science 
is  deficient  can  readily  obtain  information 
day  by  day  that  will  keep  him  ahead  of  his 
class,  if  only  one  branch  is  taken  up  each 
year,  as  suggested.  The  knowledge  thus 
gained  will  help  pupils  to  read  understand- 
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ingly  in  their  school  books,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  I  believe  pupils  thus  taught 
will  do  more  in  other  studies,  by  reason  of 
the  stimulus  to  the  faculties.  Then  we  also 
inspire  a  love  of  nature,  developing  that  part 
of  our  nature  so  well  described  by  the  essay- 
ist of  the  morning.  Altogether  we  shall  find 
this  kind  of  teaching  a  power  for  good  in 
both  mental  and  moral  culture 

Dr.  WicKERSHAM :  After  giving  considera- 
ble study  to  this  question,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
introduction  of  the  elements  of  all  the  nat- 
ural sciences  into  all  the  public  schools.  We 
can  make  room  for  these  by  omitting  a  good 
deal  of  the  abstract  grammar  now  taught,  a 
good  deal  of  detailed  geography,  and  ,some 
of  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic.  This  ele- 
mentary science  is  as  valuable,  and  more  so, 
than  much  that  we  now  teach  ;  it  is  as  valua- 
ble for  discipline  as  the  other  branches;  it  is 
valuable  for  its  usefulness  in  practical  life ;  it 
is  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Other  countries,  foremost  in  the  work 
of  education,  have  seen  this  and  done  it ;  it 
is  now  our  turn.  Would  it  not  be  useful  and 
profitable  in  Pennsylvania  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  scientific  agriculture  ?  It  is  true,  as 
has  been  said,  that  much  of  this  instruction 
can  be  given  orally;  but  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  a  little  manual  of  elementary 
science  would  be  useful.  Hooker  is  admira- 
ble, but  we  want  all  the  sciences  in  one  book 
The  book  has  not  been  written,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  is  to  write  it ;  but  I  think  we  need 
it.  In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  after  looking 
at  the  subject  fro^  all  sides,  and  studying  ,it 
carefully,  with  a  full  sense  of  my  responsi- 
bilities, I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  in- 
troducing the  natural  sciences  into  all  the 
public  schools. 

Supt.  Newlin,  of  Schuylkill :  I  can  certify 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Doctor's  statement 
that  the  time  has  arrived.  After  we  County 
Superintendents  have  sifted  the  teachers, 
those  who  remain  should  have  sense  and 
judgment  enough  to  develop  this  work  with- 
out much  special  preparation.  In  our  county, 
after  several  talks  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
French  at  Institute,  we  have  from  sixtv  to  a 
hundred  teachers  engaged  in  this  elementary 
scientific  work — in  the  rural  districts  as  well 
as  the  towns.  Many  of  these  teachers  never 
studied  any  text-book  systematically ;  but 
they  bring  in  the  objects,  learn  about  them, 
have  drawings  made  of  them,  and  descrip- 
tions written,  and  keep  going  ahead  from 
day  to  day.  It  helps  to  keep  all  the  pupils 
busy,  and  so  aids  in  governing  the  school. 


We  can  help  this  matter  by  securing  good 
practical  instruction  at  our  Institutes. 

The  discussion  was  suspended  here,  to  be 
resumed  as  the  first  exercise  of  the  afternoon 
session,   and   the   Association   adjourned   to 

2  o'clock. 

1» 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  special  order  was  deferred,  to  give 
opportunity  for  reports  of  committees, 
and  other  items  of  business. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITORS. 

Prof.  I.  S.  Geist  made  the  following  re- 
port from  the  Auditing  Committee,  which 
was  adopted,  and  the  committee  discharged : 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  23,  1878,  hav- 
ing performed  that  duly,  report  as  follows : 
Balance    from  previous   year,   in 

form  of  interest-bearing  note  for 

$119.98,  and  cash  to  amount  of 

$82.98 $202  96 

Receipts  from  Membership 238  cx) 

5440  96 

Expenses  of  Session  of  1878 237  54 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  $203  41 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  ELECTED. 

The  Committee  on  Election,  through  the 
chairman,  Supt.  Hoffkckf.r,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted,  and  com- 
mittee discharged  : 

The  Committee  on  Election  report  that  the  election 
for  members  of  Executive  Committee  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  78  votes  were  cast,  of  which  the  candidates 
received — Dept.  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  67 ;  Prof.  J.  V. 
Montgomery,  52;  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  51  ;  Supt.  J. 
O.  Knauss,  51 ;  Prof.  E.  O.  Lyte.  43;  Supt.  D.  G. 
Williams,  42 ;  Prof.  R.  C.  Darlington,  36;  Prof.  A. 
T.  Palm,  26.  Messrs.  Houck  and  Montgomery, 
Miss  Patridge,  Messrs.  Knauss  and  Lyte,  are  there- 
fore elected.* 

The  Chair  announced  the  result  of  the 
•election,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  and 
requested  the  members  elect  to  meet  promptly 
for  organization. 

TIME  OF  MEETING. 

Prof.  A.  N.  Raub  called  for  the  reading  of 
Article  XI.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  proposed  an  amendment,  mak- 
ing the  article  read  as  follows : 

One  stated  meeting  shall  be  held  annually,  begin- 
ning on  such  Tuesday  between  the  I5lh  day  of  July 
and  the  i6th  day  of  August,  as  may  be  decided  upon 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Hays  seconded  the  amendment,  and 

•  Prof.  E.  Oram  Lvte,  believing  that  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State  would  be  better  represented  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  by  one  member  from  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Millersville  than  two  members  (as  at  present 
constituted),  has  resigned  his  place  on  the  committee. 
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hoped  the  meeting  next  year  would  be  held 
in  August.  The  difference  in  the  season  at 
different  points  should  be  considered,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  should  have  this  dis- 
cretion. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

REPORT     IN   PHILADELPHIA   LEDGER. 

Mr.  J.  p.  McCaskey  said  that  inasmuch 
as  a  leading  Philadelphia  newspaper  had  sent 
a  special  reporter  here,  and  published  ex- 
tended reports  of  our  proceedings,  he 
thought  the  fact  should  receive  recognition 
in  our  minutes,  and  therefore  would  offer  the 
following  resolution ; 

Resolved^  That  the  enterprise  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger^  in  the  publication  of  extended  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation for  1880,  merits  the  special  recognition  of 
this  body  by  formal  resolution  of  thanks,  to  be  en- 
tered upon  the  official  minutes  of  its  proceedings. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  Secretary  include  the  names  of 
other  leading  newspapers,  if  any,  that  have 
published  similar  reports. 

[Inquiry  failed  to  justify  any  such  addition, 
although  brief  reports  had  been  published  in 
other  newspapers,  and  the  resolution  stands 
as  offered Sec] 

MEMBERSHIP  FEE  TO  TICKET  AGENT. 

Prof.  Shelley  asked  if  the  rule  of  the  As- 
sociation required  payment  of  membership 
fee  to  Ticket  Agent  before  issuing  orders  for 
reduced  railroad  fare. 

Supt.  McNeal  said  the  Ticket  Agent  had 
been  so  instructed. 

Dr.  Hays  moved  to  rescind  the  instruc- 
tions, and  allow  the  Ticket  Agent  to  issue 
orders  to  all  who  ask  for  them. 

Prof.  Darlington  said  that  the  rule  was 
practically  rescinded,  and  the  orders  sent 
whether  the  fee  was  forwarded  or  not. 

Mr.  McCaskey  said   the  rule   had  been 
adopted  on  what  seemed  good  reasons,  and* 
no  argument  had  been  made  against  it.     He 
thought  we  should  leave  it  as  it  stands,  and 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  lost — yeas, 
16 ;  nays,  21. 

Dr.  WicKERSHAM  moved  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
next  year,  with  instructions  to  confer  with 
the  Ticket  Agent,  and  adopt  such  regulations 
as  they  deem  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CONTINUOUS   MEMBERSHIP. 

Supt.  J.  T.  NiTRAUER,  of  Lebanon,  thought 
we  should  adopt  some  plan  that  would  enable 
us  to  feel  after  adjournment  that  we  are  mem- 


bers of  an  organized  body,  having  a  contin- 
uous existence.  Many  of  us,  even  if  unable 
to  attend  every  year,  would  willingly  pay  our 
dollar  to  keep  up  our  membership,  and  the 
treasury  would  not  be  so  frequently  empty. 
Perhaps  it  would-be  better  to  i-educe  the 
membership  fee  one-half — it  might  more  than 
double  the  membership. 

Dr.  WicKERSHAM  moved  to  refer  'to  the 
Executive  Committee  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  Life  Membership,  with  a  proper 
fee  for  the  same,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Raub  hoped  the  motion  would  pre- 
vail. They  have  Life  Membership  in  the 
National  Association,  the  fee  being  120.  He 
was  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  the  annual 
fee — the  fifty-cent  plan  had  been  tried,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  made  up  the  deficit 
to  meet  expenses. 

The  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE   IN    SCHOOL. 

The  discussion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences  into  the 
common  schools  was  resumed. 

Prof  R.  C.  Darlington  said  Dr.  French 
had  fallen  into  an  error  frequently  made  by 
Institute  instructors,  that  of  advising  teachers 
to  read  up  in  the  evening  what  they  are  to 
teach  next  day,  and  so  being  able  to  teach  a 
subject  with  but  little  previous  preparation. 
No  person  can  teach  properly  even  the  ele- 
ments of  a  subject  which  he  has  not  mastered. 
It  would  be  better  to  place  some  of  these 
branches  upon  tlie  legal  certificate — not  all 
at  once,  for  the  natural  sciences  cover  such  a 
wide  field  that  in  attempting  all,  teachers 
would  not  get  sufficient  preparation  in  any. 
Physiology  might  be  added  to  the  present 
six  branches.  There  might  also  be  a  book 
with  the  elements  of  several  other  sciences, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Wickersham.  While  the 
teachers  are  not  examined  in  these  matters 
by  Superintendents  and  are  gently  dealt  with 
at  the  Normal  schools,  the  teaching  of  them 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  We  want  proper 
text-books  and  prepared  teachers. 

Prof  Raub:  I  think  the  last  speaker  is 
right  about  text-books.  The  idea  of  teaching 
elementary  science  in  common  schools  is  not 
new.  Twenty-five  years  ago  D  S.  Kieffer,  a 
teacher  in  Strasburg  township,  Lancaster 
county,  taught  the  elements  of  astronomy, 
botany  and  physiology, -as  we  are  now  pro- 
posing to  do — he  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ahead  of  his  time.  I  am  not  sure 
this  instruction  will  accomplish  all  that  has 
been  claimed  for  it ;  while  pupils  are  doing 
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this,  they  are  losing  opportunities  of  learning 
English.  Some  of  our  friends  may  be  in 
danger  of  riding  this  hobby  to  death.  If  we 
do  introduce  them,  it  should  be  one  by  one 
—the  elements  of  each  demand  a  little  vol- 
ume, and  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be 
combined  in  one  book.  Let  us  put  in,  one  at 
a  time,  those  which  seem  most  important. 
Pb>'siology,  perhaps,  should  first  be  added  to 
the  regular  branches. 

Prof.  Shelley:  I  like  hobby-riders,  be- 
cause experience  and  observation  teach  that 
they  are  the  men  who  accomplish  something. 
We  have  a  new  hobby  each  year  in  York — 
taking  up  one  science  at  a  time— and  as  a  re- 
sult you  may  see  in  most  of  our  primary 
schools  respectable  cabinets  of  objects — 
grains,  woods,  minerals,  etc.,  and  we  have  a 
generation  of  experimenters  coming  qp, 
working  first  under  direction  of  teachers  and 
then  by  themselves.  Children  of  seven  or 
eight  years  will  make  you  all  the  secondary 
colors ;  boys  of  nine  years  test  wool  and 
cotton  fabrics  by  the  spirit  lamp  ;  and  so  on. 
This  is  both  scientific  and  practical. 

Prof.  Montgomery  ;  This  is  one  of  my 
hobbies.  As  I  travel  over  the  State,  I  preach 
the  sciences,  book  keeping,  vocal  music,  in- 
dustrial drawing — and  I  am  answered  to  all, 
"No  time.*'  -Combine  your  physical  and 
political  geography,  your  written  and  mental 
arithmetic  ;  let  the  teachers  and  Superintend- 
ent meet  and  agree  on  what  may  be  omitted 
from  the  text-books,  and  you  will  have  time 
enough.  Along  with  your  botany  teach 
drawing ;  bring  in  leaves,  talk  about  them, 
and  have  written  exercises  describing  them, 
which  will  be  also  exercises  in  penmanship, 
capitalization  and  punctuation.  They  under- 
stand this  matter  here  in  York,  as  their  writ- 
ten work  shows. 

Supt.  BuERHLE  :  Sometimes  comparisons 
of  the  value  of  studies  are  made  without 
careful  consideration.  If  we  can  have  but 
one,  History  should  be  preferred  to  Natural 
Science.  The  habits  of  the  human  animal 
are  more  important  than  those  of  the  cater- 
pillar; and  American  history  is  especially  im> 
portant  to  Americans.  We  are  apt  to  go 
wide  of  the  mark  in  these  matters ;  we  do 
not  always  remember  that  we  should  give  a 
child  only  a  child's  work,  to  be  done  in  a 
child's  way;  and  expecting  too  much,  we 
are  disappointed.  We  can  prevent  hobby- 
riding  to  a  great  extent  by  carefully  dividing 
the  time.  In  a  primary  school  in  New  York 
(No.  49)  I  found  the  programme  so  accur- 
ately arranged  that  the  teacher  knew  to  five 

minutes  what  time  was  to  be  spent  on  every 


branch — the  principal  making  this  pro- 
gramme for  from  thirty  to  forty  assistants. 
If  we  could  have  such  a  programme  made 
and  insisted  upon  by  Superintendents,  no 
branch  could  be  run  into  the  ground. 

Dr.  French  closed  the  discussion,  recom- 
mending teachers  to  set  apart  a  small  portion 
of  time  daily,,  or  a  larger  portion  weekly,  to 
be  devoted  to  teaching  the  elements  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  confining  the 
work  to  facts  within  the  comprehension  of 
children.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the 
preparation  ;  without  being  botanists  like 
Gray  or  zoologists  like  Agassiz,  the  intelli- 
gent young  people  who  teach  our  schools  can 
select  from  the  broad  field  of  nature  the  ma- 
terial to  instruct  and  profit  their  pupils,  and 
that  at  but  little  cost  of  time. 

Prof.  Denham,  of  York,  sang  ''Stand 
Firm." 

Supt.  S  H.  Prather,  of  Venango,  read  a 
paper  on  the 

MERITS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  OUR  SYSTEM^OF 
COUNTY   INSTITUTES. 


S.  H.  PRATHER. 

Fault-finding  is  natural  and  easy.  Some  men, 
if  they  were  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  sun,  would  do 
nothing  more  than  denounce  the  spots  which  are 
sometimes  seen  on  his  bright  face. 

These  are  the  times  when  the  cry  of  reform  is 
louder  than  the  roar  of  thunder;  and,  while  all  just 
men  and  women  feel  the  need  of  reform,  what 
strange  visions  rise  before  the  eyes  of  many  people  ! 
School  boys  call  into  question  principles  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  six  thousand  years,  and,  relying 
upon  their  own  inherent  greatness,  imagine  them- 
selves wiser  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Past ;  and 
men  have  demanded  a  revolution,  which  would  make 
America  a  laughing-stock  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

The  County  Institute  has  not  escaped  the  critic's 
eye.  It,  has,  time  after  time,  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  declared  wanting.  Some  are  in  favor 
of  tearing  down  its  walls  and  erecting  a  new  edifice 
on  a  new  foundation.  With  some  exceptions,  the 
spirit  of  criticism  has  been  the  inspiration  of  those 
who  have  written  or  spoken  on  this  subject.  All 
this  has  been  for  the  best;  for  agitation  of  thought  is 
the  dawn  of  a  clearer  day. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  discussions  on  this 
subject  at  our  associations  and  conventions,  we  must 
conclude  that  many  Institutes  have  been  badly  man- 
aged. But,  as  the  defects  which  have  been  de- 
nounced  with  so  much  force  are  local,  rather  than 
general,  and  so  do  not  belong  to  the  '*  Pennsylvania 
idea,"  it  is  as  unfair  to  array  them  against  our  system 
of  institutes  as  it  is  to  condemn  a  tree  because  it  has 
a  few  imperfect  leaves. 

The  executive  committee,  fearing,  I  may  suppose, 
that  an  article  on  Teachers*  Institutes  might  consist 
of  undiluted  fault-finding,  has  assigned  as  my  subject 
the  Merits  and  Defects  of  our  system  of  County  In» 
stilules,  thereby  compelling  me  to  commend  that 
which  is  good  as  well  as  to  complain  of  that  which  is 
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wrong.  A  writer  whose  subject  is  "  The  Brightness 
and  Dimness  of  the  Sun  "  could  not,  with  propriety, 
confine  his  paper  to  the  discussion  of  the  solar  spots. 

Our  system,  in  its-prdctical  application  in  the  differ- 
ent counties,  has  so  many  variations  or  modifications, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  are  its  essential 
features.  Some  of  these  variations  are  merits,  while 
others  are  defects.  Certain  features,  such  as  the 
length  of  session,  and  the  relation  of  the  Institute  to 
the  County  Superintendent,  were  'stamped  by  the 
law-making  powers,  and  are  ttniform  throughout  the 
State.  Others  by  long  usage  have  become  so  deeply 
cut  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  our 
system.  The  modifications,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  importance,  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Su- 
perintendent and  his  cabinet. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  compare  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  with  others  essentially  different,  and  inquire 
whether  its  distinguishing  features  are  merits  or 
defects. 

In  several  States  the  annual  meeting  is  held  for  a 
term  ranging  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  resembles, 
in  its  methods  of  operation,  an  ordinary  normal 
school.  Books  are  studied,  <:lasses  recite,  problems 
are  explained,  sentences  are  analyzed,  and  general 
school-room  work  is  performed.  Right  methods  of 
teaching  are  exemplified,  as  ihey  are  in  many,  and 
oug4it  to  be  in  all  public  schools,  anci  some  time  is 
employed  in  lecturing  on  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

In  this  way  much  good  can  be  accomplished,  and 
in  a  State  which  mikes  no  provision  for  Normal 
Schools  a  six  weeks'  normal  Institute  may  best  serve 
the  cause  of  education.  But  in  Pennsylvania,  there 
is  no  demand  for  such  an  institution.  We  have 
better  means  foi  accomplishing  the  same  ends.  Our 
ten  flourishing  S'ate  Normal  Schools  open  their  doors 
wide  for  student  teachers.  Some  of  these  schools  can 
offer  extraordinary  inducements.  Their  boarding- 
halls  are  already  erected,  their  boarding  clubs  are  al- 
ready organized,  and  *'  rooms  to  rent"  are  waiting  for 
those  who  wish  to  Itoard  themselves.  A  teacher  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  State,  notwithstanding  his 
traveling  expenses,  can  attend  a  State  Normal  School 
six  weeks  for  less  money  than  will  pay  his  expenses 
at  an  Institute  in  his  own  county  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  A  six-weeks'  summer  term  at  a  State  Nor- 
mal School  will  accommodate  many  who  cannot 
attend  the  regular  sessions. 

County  Normal  Schools  or  Normal  Institutes,  under 
the  management  of  competent  teachers,  accomplish  a 
good  work.  The  power  of  a  school  to  attract  stu- 
dents decreases  about  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
increases ;  hence  many  attend  near  at  home  who 
would  not  go  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  a  State  Normal 
School.  In  Venango  county  there  are  several  sum- 
mer schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  the 
attendance  of  each  is  nearly  as  large  as  it  would  be 
if  the  others  did  not  exist.  The  County  Superin- 
tendent thinks  it  would  'not  be  wise  for  him  and  a 
few  chosen  teachers  to  monopolize  the  right  of  con- 
ducting such  schools.  In  almost  every  county, 
there  are  teachers  well  qualified  for  this  work.  Let 
(hem  organize  schools  in  different  sections  of  the 
county  for  a  term  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  Superintendent  may  do  a  good  work  by  lec- 
turing on  methods  of  teaching  once  or  twice  during 
the  term,  and  conducting  an  examination  at  the  close. 
If  the  conditions  in  a  county  be  such  that  there  is  a 
demand   for  only  one   Normal   Institute,  I  see  no 


reasons  why  it  should  not  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  provided  he  re- 
ceive no  additional  salary  on  account  of  such  service, 
and  his  time  can  be  employed  to  no  better  advantage. 

These  schools  do  much  good  and  should  be  encour- 
aged ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should 
not  i)e  made  a  substitute  for  the  Annual  Institute. 
Superintendents  and  high-school  teachers  of  the  cities, 
and  all  holding  permanent  ceriificates  and  normal 
school  diplomas  throughout  the  county,  would  not 
attend  an  Institute  for  a  term  of  four  or  six  weeks, 
unless  they  were  employed  as  instructors;  and  as  only 
a  few  would  be  needed  for  such  service,  only  a  small 
number  would  attend.  Some  might  be  offended  be- 
cause they  were  not  employed  to  teach,  and  so  Satan 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  sowing  seeds  of  jeal- 
ousy and  discord  in  many  hearts.  With  instructors 
from  abroad,  the  professional  teachers  from  the  county 
would  do  no  more  than  make  an  occasional  call. 
The  absence  of  the  leading  teachers  would  take  from 
the  Institute  much  of  its  dignity,  and  much  of  its  pow- 
er to  cultivate  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good 
schools.  The  Institute  should  be  composed  of  the 
whole  army  of  teachers.  The  old  veteran,  the  disci- 
plined soldier,  the  skilled  leader,  as  well  as  the  new 
recruit,  should  answer  to  their  names  when  the  roll 
is  called. 

One  of  the  merits  of  our  system  is,  it  brings  togeth- 
er on  a  common  platform  the  teachers  of  every  rank. 
The  young  teacher,  in  associating  with  the  oneof  long 
and  successful  experience,  of  brofld  culture,  and  high 
position,  realizes  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  re- 
solves to  honor  it  with  his  character  and  work.  He 
sees  a  ladder,  on  whose  lower  rongs  he  stands,  reach- 
ing upward,  and  growing  more  beautiful  and  golden 
as  it  towers  toward  the  sky,  and  he  "resolves  to  climb. 

Teachers  of  the  higher  grade  need  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  Institute.  The  little  diamonds  polish 
and  brighten  the  large  ones.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  attend  the  associations  of  his  profession  can  have 
but  little  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and  little  of  the 
spirit  of  progress.  He  feels  alone,  and  has  no  faith 
in  anvthifig  modern.  If  he  were  a  farmer,  he  would 
cut  his  grain  with  a  hand  sickle.  He  does  not  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  great  army  of  teachers  fighting 
against  the  powers  of  darkness.  He  expects  to  sec 
better  schools  no  more  than  he  does  an  improvement 
in  the  succession  of  night  and  day.  Educational 
journals,  teachers'  institutes,  county  superintendents, 
school  directors,  and  all  school  officers  except  the 
treasurer,  he  regards  as  the  crystallized  conception  of 
some  man's  disordered  imagination.  He  points  to 
the  A,  B,  C's  with  the  blade  of  his  knife,  hears  his 
reading  classes  drawl  out  the  syllables  one  after  an- 
other as  if  they  were  afraid  the  syllables  would  quar- 
rel if  they  did  not  keep  them  a  great  way  apart;  and 
thus,  with  no  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  work, 
with  no  enthusiasm,  with  no  inspiration  for  his  pupils, 
he  drags  himself  and  his  school  through  the  weary 
hours  of  the  day. 

What  would  an  army  do,  so  scattered  that  a  soldier 
could  not  see  a  comrade  in  ihe  march,  and  on  meet- 
ing the  enemy  would  have  to  fight  in  single  combat, 
unseen  by  friend  or  foe.  Long,  fatiguing,  forced 
marches  would  be  out  of  ihe  question;  resolution 
and  patience  would  fail ;  and  a  campaign  so  con- 
ducted would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  success. 

The  soldier  needs  the  tiprit  du  (orps^  which, 
breathed  from  the  association  with  his  comrades  in 
the  camp,  from  the  floating  flags,  from  the  animating 
music  of  the  fife  and  the  stirring  roll  of  the  dranif 
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sustains  his  patience,  supports  his  cour?ge,  and 
nerves  him  to  "  stand  in  the  deadly  breach,"  or 
charge  against  the  belching,  blazing  battery,  while  he 
realises  that  thousands  of  others  are  moving  against 
the  foe. 

So  do  teachers  need  a  professional  spirit,  the  esprit 
du  corpSy  to  lift  them  up  into  an  atmosphere  of  faith, 
patience  and  courage — up  into  a  region  over  which 
floats  the  glorious  banner  Excelsior — up  into  the  high- 
way of  the  gods,  which  leads  onward  and  upward 
from  success  to  success. 

Another  merit  of  our  system  of  Institutes  is  the 
prevalence  of  the  lecture  method  of  imparling  in- 
Uroction.  This  method  has  not  been  prescribed  by 
the  legislature,  but  it  is  so  general,  and  has,  ever 
since  the  organization  of  the  first  Institute  in  the 
State,  been  so  prominent,  that  we  may,  with  pro- 
priety, consider  it  one  of  the  features  of  our  system. 
More  instruction  can  be  given  in  this  way  than  in 
any  other  in  the  same  length  of  time.  A  principle  or 
method  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  while  to  ex- 
emplify it  by  conducting  a  recitation,  requires  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  I  admit  that  children  at 
school  thoroughly  learn  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  by  their  teachers.  A  teacher  who,  when  a 
child  was  taught  to  read  by  the  A,  B,  C  method,  has 
a  reluctance  to#employing  any  other  in  his  school. 
Bat  he  does  not  so  readily  learn  a  method  by  seeing 
others  taught.  He  cannot  go  back  to  childhood  and 
engage  in  primary  studies,  to  unlearn  one  method  and 
learn  another.  At  the  Normal  School  he  may  learn 
how  to  teach  algebra,  geometry  and  philosophy,  by 
simply  absorbing  the  methods  of  his  teachers.  But, 
in  regard  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  school^room 
work,  that  which  belongs  to  the  instruction  of  the 
primary  grades,  he,  in  this  way,  learns  nothing  of 
practical  value. 

1  he  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  School  Journal  says  that 
t  Normal  School  graduate  once  made  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing confession  :  '*  I  had  done  considerable  teach- 
ing before  I  went  to  the  Normal  School,  and  supposed 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  me ;  that  is,  instruct  me  in 
respect  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  I 
was,  however,  set  to  review  algebra,  geometry,  chem- 
istry, and  so  on,  and  so  wasted  a  year.  There  was 
no  foundation  of  principles,  no  teaching  respecting 
the  science  and  history  of  education,  as  I  expected. 
The  work  done  by  the  teachers  was  just  such  as  in 
the  academy  I  had  attended." 

That  was  a  New  York  Normal  School.  But  it  is 
yet  a  necessity  that  our  own  Normal  schools,  which 
are  excelled  by  none,  do  the  work  of  an  academy  or 
public  high -school,  as  well  as  to  teach  methods  of  in- 
struction and  the  science  and  history  of  pedagogics. 
Teachers,  as  a  rule,  cannot  afford  to  graduate  at  col- 
lege or  even  at  a  high-school,  before  they  enter  the 
Normal  for  professional  study.  Many  have  not  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  branches ; 
others  know  nothing  of  the  higher  branches ;  and,  of 
conrse,  they  must  be  taught.  It  is  probable  that  the 
time  will  never  come  when,  in  our  Normal  schools, 
such  instruction  will  be  wholly  divorced  from  that 
which  is  purely  professional. 

The  Institute  is  a  professional  school.  It  does  not 
teach  the  facts  of  geography  and  arithmetic.  Its 
mission  ever  has  been,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  to 
give  to  its  members  the  best  and  freshest  methods  of 
teaching,  to  discuss  the  principles  underlying  these 
methods,  and  to  instruct  directors  and  teachers  in 
re»pect  to  school  economy.  Our  prominent  method 
of  accomplishing  this  is  the  lecture  or  discourse 


carefully  prepared  and  forcibly  delivered  by  a  pro- 
fes«iional  instructor. 

While  it  is  true  that,  in  this  way,  more  is  taught 
than  can  be  retained  by  most  of  the  teachers,  each 
one  carries  home  to  his  school  the  measure  of  his  ca- 
pacity to  digest  and  apply. 

The  superintendent  may,  by  judicious  questions  at 
the  examinations,  excite  such  a  hungering  for  a 
knowledge  of  methods  that  the  mind  of  the  applicant 
will  assimilate  a  large  amount  of  instruction  at  the 
next  Institute.  The  wise  teacher  keeps  a  memoran- 
dum book,  which  helps  his  memory  bear  the  burden 
of  what  is  treasured  up  for  future,  use.  The  Institute 
proceedings  are,  in  some  counties,  published  in  full, 
and  distributed  as  a  book  of  reference  and  study 
among  the  teachers  and  student  teachers  of  the  county. 
In  this  way  a  whole  year  is  given  the  bees,  for  ex- 
tracting honey  from  blossoms  which  bloom  only  for 
a  week. 

The  examination  of  applicants  on  the  work  of  the 
Institute,  as  a  part  of  their  examination  in  theory, 
will  prompt  them  to  make  the  printed  proceedings  a 
careful  stndy.  This  should  be  done,  not  at  the  close 
of  the  Institute,  but  at  the  time  of  the  regular  exami- 
nations. 

But  while  the  lecture  method  should  be  prominent, 
the  absence  of  every  other  method  would  be  a  defect. 
The  recitation,  if  it  did  not  require  so  much  time, 
would  be  one  pf  the  best  means  of  teaching  teachers 
how  to  leach.  This  method  may  occasionally  be 
employed  with  profit  by  a  teacher  of  rare  skill,  who 
may,  for  instance,  give  a  class  of  teachers  a  drill  in 
elocution,  or  a  class  of  little  children  their  first  lesson 
in  rending. 

Experience  meetings,  if  properly  directed,  are  a 
practical  feature  of  an  Institute.  In  the  employment 
of  certain  methods,  some  teachers  have  succeeded, 
while  others  have  failed.  The  light  of  experience 
may  be  thrown  on  the  way  of- success  and  many  walk 
therein  who  would  otherwise  walk  in  darkness. 
Bdbes  must  have  their  solid  food  prepared  for  them 
before  they  can  swallow  it.  And  while  the  weak 
learn  from  the  success  of  the  strong,  the  strong  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  weak.  **  As  iron  sharpen- 
eih  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend." 

Some  Institutes  have  added  the  question-drawer  to 
to  their  list  of  mtrits.  The  box  is  placed  near  the 
door,  and  teachers  drop  in  their  questions  as  they 
enter  the  hall.  Immediately  after  roll-call,  or  at 
some  other  suitable  time  during  the  day,  the  Super- 
intendent reads  and  answers  the  questions,  or  refers 
them  to  such  meml>ers  of  the  Institute  as  are  compe- 
tent to  give  brief  and  pointed  answers.  Such  ques- 
tions as  excite  more  than  ordinary  interebt  are  dis- 
cussed for  a  short  time. 

An  exhibition  of  scholars'  work  is  a  practical  fea- 
ture of  many  of  our  Institutes,  and  will  soon,  I  hope, 
become  general,  and  he  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  "  Pennsylvania  idea."  Written  examinations,  re- 
views, specimens  of  drawing,  and  map-drawing,  letters 
and  essays,  all  put  in  good  furm  and  properly  labeled, 
may  be  arranged  in  the  Institute  hall,  or  in  the  public 
school  building,  where  before  and  afrer  the  regular 
daily  session,  and  on  some  afternoon  set  apart  for 
ihe  purpose,  they  may  be  examined  by  the  directors, 
teachers,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  work.  The 
careless  teacher  sees  the  fruits  of  skillful  teaching, 
and  is  provoked  to  good  works.  Lectures  on  teaching 
may  become  stale  and  lose  their  power  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  exhibition  of  scholars*  work  will 
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ever  continue  to  be  as  fresh  as  each  returning  spring, 
and  is  destined  to  be,  in  years  to  come,  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  Institute  work. 

Essays  on  appropriate  subjects,  if  well  prepared 
and  forcibly  read,  make  an  interesting  and  profitable 
exercise.  The  leading  teachers  of  the  county  should 
not  be  required  to  sit  all  the  day  idle,  but  should 
help  serve  others  who  are  almost  strangers  in  the 
profession.  Literary  work  will  exercise  their  powers, 
and  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

The  time  may  come  when  no  professional  instruc- 
tors will  be  employed,  and  when  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
for  the  t(!achers  lo  spend  the  week  in  reading  essays, 
comparing  specimens  of  school-room  work,  discours- 
ing on  methods  of  teaching  and  school  economy, 
singing  glad  songs,  and  drinking  the  invigorating 
waters  from  the  wells  of  enthusiasm.  But  that  day  is 
not  yet  here.  Its  herald,  the  morning  star,  has  just 
arisen.  But  it  will  be  years  before  the  sun  will  rise, 
and  so  for  years  the  Institute  will  need  and  welcome 
the  professional  instructor,  and  our  hearts  wiU  glad- 
den in  the  sunshine  of  his  countenance. 

I  do  not  approve  the  plan* of  dividing  the  Insti- 
tute into  sections,  and  subjecting  each  division  to  a 
course  of  instruction  supposed  to  be  the  best  suited 
to  its  wants.  In  a  school  building  with  rooms  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  all  ihe  classes,  such  a  division, 
in  many  cases,  might  be  an  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned. But  most  Institutes,  being  too  large  for  seat- 
ing in  the  largest  school-room,  meet  in  the  Court 
House.  The  jury  rooms  are  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  smallest  section  of  a  divided  Insti- 
tute. What  can  be  done?  Some  one  proposes  to 
send,  immediately  after  the  opening  exercises,  two 
or  three  sections  to  the  school- house,  which  is  usually 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  furlongs  from  the  Court 
House.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would 
take  some  teachers  a  long  time  to  go  and  a  long  time 
to  return.  The  ladies  would  be  quite  sure  to  walk 
around  by  the  Post  Office,  and  wait  there  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  mails.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
would  be  captured  by  the  candidates  for  office,  and 
detained  for  an  hour.  If  the  Superintendent  would 
take  a  stroll  around  town,  he  would  probably  find 
the  Institute  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
tl>read,  formed  in  a"  beau-knot"  here  and  there,  and 
wrapped  around  all  the  principal  blocks  in  the  city. 

But  in  a  rew  minutes,  some  Superintendent  may 
rise  and  say  that  the  plan  has  not  so  worked  in  his 
county.  Well,  he  may  be  like  the  good  people  at 
church  who  devoutly  keep  their  eyes  closed  during 
prayers,  and  do  not  see  the  mischief  which  goes  on 
in  the  back  part  of  the  "  meetin'  house."  He  was 
not  at  both  ends  of  the  line  at  the  same  time,  and 
did  not  spend  much  of  the  day  in  walking  the 
streets. 

Yet,  I  confess  that  this  is  only  theory.  I  have  not 
learned  it  either  from  experience  or  observation  ;  but 
holding  to  the  theory  as  I  do,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
plan. 

Though  children  do  not  eat  precisely  the  same 
food  that  other  people  do,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set 
for  them  a  separate  table.  Place  on  the  board  a  va- 
riety, and  let  each  one  eat  what  is  best  suited  to  his 
case.  There  is  not  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
wants  of  teachers  as  some  believe.  Student-teachers 
read  works  on  school  economy  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing before  they  receive  their  license.  Most  of 
them  have  attended  schools  in  which  right  methods 
have  been  exemplified.  All  Institute  work  has  ref- 
erence to  school  economy,  and  the  principles  and 


methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches.  Through 
all  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and 
from  the  high  school  to  the  university,  the  principles 
of  teaching  are  the  same.  Lessons  on  primary 
teaching  have  much  of  interest  to  the  teacher  of  the 
grammar  school.  Lessofis  on  school  government, 
the  objects  of  the  recitation,  how  to  secure  attention, 
and  such  like,  are  of  equal  interest  to  teachers  of  all 
grades.  The  teachers  of  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  in  cities  and  boroughs,  the  teachers  of  un- 
graded schools  throughout  the  county,  the  principal 
who  superintends  the  rooms  under  his  management, 
and  the  high  school  'teacher  who  will  some  day  be 
principal,  if  he  attends  the  Institute,  are  all  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  the  same  subjects.  A  great  deal 
of  repel ition  is  necessary  in  Institute  instruction.  Line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  are  essential  to 
success.  The  minister  preaches  a  great  many  tiroes 
on  repentance  before  every  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion repents  of  his  sins.  So  does  the  Institute  in- 
structor lecture  many  times  on  teaching  language  be- 
fore every  member  of  the  Institute  heeds  his  instruc- 
tions and  resolves  to  profit  by  them.  The  subject, 
however,  may,  each  succeeding  year,  be  presented  in 
a  new  light,  and  elucidated  with  new  illustrations, 
and  made  interesting  and  profitable  even  to  those 
who  have  heard  it  discussed  for  yeaft*. 

Let  the  old  and  the  young  physician  attend  the 
same  medical  association.  Let  the  veteran  soldier  of 
the  cross  and  the  young  convert  listen  to  the  same 
sermon.  Let  the  teachers  who  attend  the  annual 
feast  all  sit  at  the  same  table. 

But  it  is  argued  that  some  Institutes  are  too  large 
for  a  profitable  meeting  in  a  single  body.  The  Insti- 
tute is  mistaken  for  a  celebration  ;  or  the  people  of 
the  city  think  that  Barnum  has  come  with  his  ele- 
phants. Four  or  five  hundred  teachers  attract  more 
attention  than  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Excitement  on 
the  streets,  excitement  at  the  hotels,  excitement  in  the 
Institute,  it  seems  a  time  for  parade  rather  than  for 
drill.  The  Institute  instructor  feels  like  one  making 
a  speech  to  the  dodging  crowds  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  The  esprit  dn  corps  runs  wild,  and  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  study  teachers  more  than  methods  of 
teaching. 

This  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  and  ought  to  have  a 
remedy.  I  propose  the  following:  Let  large  counties 
having  more  than  three  hundred  schools  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  and  an  Institute  held  in  each  for  a 
term  of  five  days.  In  this  way  large  unmanageable 
crowds  will  be  avoided,  and  the  influence  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  greatly  increased.  I  know  no  way  in 
which  the  Superintendent  can  better  serve  the  county 
than  by  properly  conducting  two  such  meetings. 

The  line  dividing  the  county  into  two  districts 
may  be  defined  by  the  County  Superintendent  and 
approved  by  the  court  or  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Evening  entertainments  are  regarded  by  some  as  a 
defect  in  our  system  of  Institutes.  It  is  claimed  that 
too  much  money  is  spent  for  lectures  and  music. 
Let  us  consider  the  subject  for  a  moment.  Two 
hundred  teachers  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  each  can  pay 
one  hundred  dollars  for  a  lecture.  But  the  good 
people  of  the  town  in  which  the  Institute  is  held  will 
bear  the  most  of  this  burden,  so  that  a  lecture  by  one 
of  our  most  eminent  platform  speakers  need  not  cost 
each  teacher  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  cents. 

Most  of  our  teachers  live  in  country  neighborhoods 
and  villages  which  make  no  provision  for  lecture 
courses.    They,  like  all  other  seekers  of  knowledge, 
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delight  in  hearing  the  silver-tongued  orator.  Sumner, 
Welkter,  Cicero,  and  Demosthenes,  are  held  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  young  man  that  has  a  germ  of 
sublimity  and  power  in  his  soul  than  all  the  em- 
perors and  kings  that  have  ever  lived.  Nothing  is 
more  inspiring  ihan  a  great  oration  by  a  great  man. 

A  biilliant  lecture  at  the  Institute  may  cause  the 
organization  of  a  dozen  literary  societies  in  the 
county.  In  almost  everj'  community  there  is  a  boy 
in  whose  soul  is  folded  up  the  almost  divine  power  of 
oratory.  What  is  needed  is  a  method  of  develop- 
ment— something  which  will  touch  and  wake  that 
power  to  action,  that  it  may  grow  and  unfold  itself  in 
forms  of  grandeur  and  become  to  its  possessor  a 
crown  of  glory.  The  Institute  which  does  nothing 
more  than  provide  a  good  course  of  lectures,  may 
rest  assured  that  its  work  has  not  been  all  in  vain. 

A  little  wise  legislation  would  be  a  benefit.  When 
two  Institutes  are  held  in  a  county,  the  maximum 
appropriation  should  be  four  hundred  dollars,  so  that 
suitable  instruction  could  be  provided  for  each. 

A  law  requiring  the  suspension  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  county  during  the  week  would  be  consistent 
ind  just  to  the  Superintendent,  who  is  now  required 
to  conduct  an  Institute  whether  "the  schools  keep  or 
not." 

A  State  appropriation  of  one  dollar  to  each  teacher 
for  each  day's  attendance,  provided  he  is  absent  no 
day  of  the  session  without  a  valid  excuse,  will  enable 
many  poorly  paid  teachers  to  attend. 

The  right  to  pay  teachers  for  their  time  at  the  In- 
stitute should  remain  with  the  directors,  who  have 
never  been  known  to  abuse  such  a  right  except  by 
neglecting  to  exercise  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  afhrm  my  belief  that  our  system 
of  Institutes  is  superior  to  any  other  which  is  essen- 
tially different.  With  all  its  imperfect  leaves,  the 
beauty  aud  symmetry  of  the  tree  demand  our  admira- 
tion. That  tree  has  grown  so  high  and  its  branches 
have  spread  so  wide,  that  its  fruits  have  been  gathered 
in  every  district  of  our  State. 

I  call  the  -Pennsylvania  Institute  a  mighty  engine, 
which  has  lifted  the  educational  forces  of  our  Com- 
monwealth to  a  high  plane  of  operation.  I  call  it  a 
silver  voice,  which  has  always  had  the  ear  of  the  pub- 
lic and  ever  plead  eloquently  for  better  school- 
houses,  better  apparatus,  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  a  more  practical  education. 

The  Normal  Institute  will  yet  be  superseded  by  the 
Normal  School ;  but  our  system  of  County  Institutes  is 
a  child  whose  chief  glory,  is  in  the  future  and  whose 
elements  of  strength  promise  a  life  as  long  as  that  of 
society  itself.  It  occupies  a  Beld  of  labor  claimed  by 
no  other  educational  force.  It  is  the  right  hand  of 
Goddess  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  she  reaches 
out  to  all  teachers  the  elements  of  success. 


DISCUSSION. 

r 

Supt.  Newlin,  of  Schuylkill:  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  teachers  and  instructors 
to  give  us  the  impressions  they  receive  from 
County  Institutes;  but  as  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  speak,  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  our  own.  We  have  a  large  body, 
classified  into  two  divisions — graded  and  un- 
graded school  teachers — for  half  the  day; 
the  other  half  are  all  instructed  together ;  the 
evenings  are  occupied  by  popular  lectures  and 


entertainments.  These  last  are  of  great  bene- 
fit— they  stimulate  the  organization  of  the 
literary  societies,  they  help  us  to  secure  a  full 
attendance,  and  the  price  of  admission  helps 
to  pay  the  expense  of  Institute.  Last  year's 
session  cost  us  1 1,400,  and  we  have  $625  left, 
after  paying  ail  expenses.  These  musical  and 
literary  entertainments  are  a  means  of  culture 
for  our  teachers,  and  give  them  opportunities 
they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  The  citizens 
support  them  liberally —there  is  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  all  the  seats  before  Institute 
opens.  I  have  not  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  said  a  word  to  teachers  about  attending 
Institute — all  come  voluntarily.  They  work 
all  day,  and  are  entertained  in  the  evening. 
I  advise  Superintendents  not  to  handle  the 
funds ;  Jet  the  collectors  pay  over  the  money 
to  the  Treasurer,  and  let  him  acc6unt  to  the 
Auditors ;  then  the  teachers  know  all  their 
money  is  used  for  their  benefit,  and  nobody 
can  suppose  the  Superintendent  makes  any- 
thing out  of  it. 

Mr.  Spayd,  of  Schuylkill,  said  one  most 
important  feature  of  Institute  work  was  the 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  there  obtained, 
and  which  lifts  the  teacher  out  of  the  ruts, 
and  helps  him  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

Prof  Darlington  :  With  us,  when  we 
have  Cicero  and.  Demosthenes  to  lecture,  the 
citizens  crowd  the  hall,  so  that  many  teach- 
ers cannot  get  in,,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
build  a  larger  hall.  We  are  at  a  loss  what  to 
to  do,  and  may  be  compelled  to  lower  the 
standard  of  oratory. 

Dr.  Hays  :  Send  me  ddwn  there  once, 
and  your  hall  will  be  empty  the  second  time. 

Prof  A.  T.  Palm,  of  Cumberland,  said  it 
was  a  question  whether  we  do  not  call  in  too 
much  foreign  aid.  Entertainment  at  night  is 
good,  if  teachers  work  hard  all  day;  but  too 
often  the  foreign  instructors  do  all  the  work, 
while  the  teachers  stand  back  and  have  no 
opportunity  to  interchange  their  views.  Un- 
der this  system,  the  standing  of  the  teachers 
of  Cumberland  county  has  not  improved  in 
sixteen  or  eighteen  ytars,  and  to-day  the 
teachers  stand  aloof  from  Institute  work,  be- 
cause they  have  been  taught  to  do  so  by  the 
employment  of  too  much  foreign  aid. 

Prof.  Heiges:  I  endorse  that  statement. 
The  teachers  are  often  entirely  crowded  out 
by  the  foreign  instructors.  There  should  be 
at  least  one  day  session-^-morning  or  after- 
noon— given  up  to  the  teachers  themselves. 
I  remember  when  the  teachers  of  Cumberland 
did  all  the  work  of  Institute  themselves,  and 
the  chairman  often  had  trouble  in  deciding 
who  was  entitled  to  the  floor :  now  they  all 
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sit  quietly  enough.  I  am  saying  nothing 
against  instructors  from  abroad — we  need 
them  too — but  they  should  not  monopolize 
the  programme. 

Supt.  Baker  :  Let  us  have  temperance  in 
all  things — neither  foreign  aid  all  the  time, 
nor  '•  home  talent"  all  the  time.  I  have 
seen  the  two  extremes — one  where  they  had 
a  single  instructor  from  abroad  who  talked 
all  day  and  flattened  out  the  teachers  by  the 
middle  of  the  week ;  the  other,  where  there 
was  no  foreign  aid,  the  teachers  did  all  the 
work  themselves,  and  in  two  days  I  did  not 
gather  a  single  point.  We  should  keep  in 
view  the  golden  mean. 

Supt.  Shaub  :  I  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  we  should  have  little  or  no  foreign  aid. 
The  character  of  your  help  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion. If  you  can  get  good  help  from  a  China 
man,  or  the  man  in  the  moon,  you  ought  to 
take  him.  There  may  be  cases  where 
teachers  are  crowded  to  the  wall.  I  have 
tried  to  mix  these  elements,  but  I  am  not 
sure  1  have  been  very  successful.  I  am  sure 
that  the  teachers  who  are  most  anxious  to 
secure  the  floor  are  not  always  the  best 
teachers.  In  my  own  county,  too,  there  is  a 
sentiment  against  ladies  speaking  in  public, 
which  most  ladies  do  not  like  to  face  ;  so  we 
lose  their  help.  Some  of  our  best  gentlemen 
teachers  never  open  their  mouths  at  Institute, 
though  opportunity  is  given  every  day ;  and 
I  have  thought  that  they  deserved  more 
credit  for  their  silence  than  some  others  for 
their  speech.  I  think  the  Institutes  of  to-day 
are  better  than  those  of  the  past,  and  that  our 
teachers  rank  at  least  as  high  as  those  of 
eighteen  years  ago ;  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  in  any  county  their  standard  of 
intelligence  has  gone  down,  or  remained  sta- 
tionary. It  does  not  follow,  if  the  teachers 
are  heard  less  often  on  the  Institute  floor, 
that  the  standard  is  lowered.  Even  if  it 
were  tiue,  it  would  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  those  teachers  of  the  past,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  products  in  the  teachers 
of  the  present.  It  may  be  there  are  Institutes 
from  which  one  cannot  carry  away  a  great 
deal;  but  I  never  yet  attended  one  where  I 
did  not  learn  something.  Much  depends 
upon  the  gleaner.  I  have  been  wondering 
how  some  Superintendents  would  feel  when 
urging  teachers  to  attend  Institute,  if  one 
should  reply,  *'  Do  you  attend  the  profes- 
sional gatherings,  such  as  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  ?*'  and  they  had  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  I  think  they  should  feel  ashamed 
of  themselves. 

Dr.  WicKERSHAM :  Gen.  Eaton,  the  U.  S. 


Commissioner  of  Education  is  present,  and  I 
know  the  Association  would  like  to  hear  from 
him.     I  move  he  be  invited  to  address  us. 

REMARKS   OF  GENERAL   EATON. 

Gen  Eaton  .-  I  have  been  seeking  to  reach 
your  Association  under  difficulties,   but  am 
glad  to  be  with  you  even  in  your  last  moments. 
The  line  of  remark  taken  has  given  me  great 
pleasure.     The  teachers*  institute  reaches  out 
to  the  outer  margins  of  the  profession,  beyond 
the  college  and  Normal  School,  bearing  in  its 
hands  gifts  for  those  teachers  who  have  no 
other   opportunity  of   personal    intercourse 
with  those  who  understand  the  principles  of 
pedagogics.      Remembering  the  work  done 
here  since  1855,  and  especially  in  the  last 
ten  years  I  feel  grateful  for  these  Institutes. 
They  have  been  guided  by  a  high  conception 
of  the  work  to  be  done ;  and  you  have  here 
the  great  advantage  of  not  having  your  policy 
interrupted  every  year  by  a  change  at  the 
head  of  your  system.    I  never  study  education 
in  Pennsylvania  without  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  eminent  ability  with  which  your  State 
Department   of  Education   is    administered, 
and  your  long  continuance  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it.     You  have  what  you  need — a  profes- 
sional expert  at  your  head,  overlooking  the 
whole  field,  comprehending  the  correlation  of 
educational  forces,  and  inspiring  movements 
in  advance  in  all  directions.     I  remember, 
years  ago,  when  his  ringing  speeches  were 
heard  all  over  the  State,  urging  the  adaptation 
of  instruction  to  nature,  in  the  manner  that 
we  now  hear  so  much  spoken  of  as  the  "new 
method,*' and  which  has  nothing  new  in  it. 
The  Institute  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  teach- 
ers to  wiser  effort,  and  give  hints  that  may  be 
taken   home   and   applied.     It   is  surprising 
how  now  and  then  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers fail  to  catch  fche  meaning  of  the  institute, 
and  go  away  without  getting  any  of  the  good 
that   is   off'ered  them.     Your   President  has 
told  us  that  he  always   learns  something  at 
every  meeting — so  will  any  one  who  goes  in 
the   spirit  of  Michael   Angelo,   who,    when 
found  in  the  Colosseum  at  80  years  of  age, 
replied  to  a  friend  who  asked  what  brought 
him  there,  '*  I  go  to  school  that  I  may  learn.*' 
Wherever  the  effects  of  education  or  lack  of 
education   are   presented,  there  "the  teacher 
and  educator  should  learn. 

Since  meeting  Dr.  Wickersham  at  Chau- 
tauqua, I  have  been  on  the  way  here,  but  not 
by  a  direct  route.  I  have  seen  the  wonder- 
ful results  of  four  or  ^st.  years  of  progress  at 
Toronto — then  met  with  the  teachtrs  of  New 
York — then  visited  the  Industrial  Reforma- 
tory at  Elmira — then  made  a  study  of  insti- 
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tutions  for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded.  In 
the  treatment  of  these  abnormal  conditions, 
careful  analysis  is  a  necessity,  and  it  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  some  things  which 
we  treat  with  indifference.  Everywhere  I 
find  something  to  be  learned ;  and  how 
teachers  can  have  an  Institute  held  in  their 
county,  with  able  instructors  and  interesting 
exercises,  and  either  fail  to  attend,  or  receive 
no  benefit  when  present,  is  something  I  can- 
not comprehend. 

When  at  the  Industrial  Reformatory,  I 
asked  the  Superintendent— a  careful,  thought- 
ful man — to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  educa- 
tional inferences.  He  said  one  general  rule 
was  that  criminals  lacked  mathematical  power, 
the  power  of  continuous  attention  and  tracing 
effect  to  cause.  He  also  found  that  the  rule 
was  that  they  had  less  education  than  people 
of  their  own  class  outside  of  prisons.  Some- 
times the  difficulty  was  that  the  mental  powers 
had  never  been  waked  up ;  again,  the  con- 
science had  never  been  reached  Think  of 
it,  teachers !  and  remember  that  you  must 
study  mind  to  reach  the  intellect,  and  mo- 
tive to  reach  the  conscience.  But  your  time 
for  adjournment  is  past,  you  have  had  an 
extended  session,  and  I  will  detain  you  no 
longer,  but  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  our  great  work 
may  go  on  in  Pennsylvania  with  Excelsior  for 
its  motto,  and  an  ever-widening  progress  as 
its  reward. 


THURSDAY  EVENING, 


THE  Conservatory  Orchestra  opened  the 
exercises  with  music,  after  which  Dr. 
Hays  made  the  following  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was 
adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  importance  of  industrial 
education  demands  of  all  interested  in  our  schools 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  such  ex- 
perimentation upon  it  as  will  help  to  point  out  the 
way  to  the  most  economical  and  useful  results. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  strongly  recommend  to  the 
school  officers  and  teachers  of  the  State  to  introduce 
elementary  instruction  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  of  natural  science  each  year. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Commissioners  of  York 
county  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  Court  House  for 
our  meetings. 

PRINTING  CONSTITUTION  AND  RULES. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Schaeffer,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  print  and  distribute  with  the  programme 


for  the  session  of  1881,  the  Constituiton  and  By-Laws 
of  this  Association,  together  with  all  Standing  Reso- 
lutions now  in  force  for  its  governnient. 

Dr.  John  H.  French,  Principal  of  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  read  the  following 
Memorial  paper : 

PROF.  FORDYCE  A.  ALLEN. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 

Thr  second  week  in  February  last  these  two  brief, 
startling  messages  were  sent  to  me  by  Fred.  M.  Allen, 
son  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen, of  Mansfield, Tioga  county: 

'*  February  11.  Father  wxi  taken  with  pneumonia  the  even- 
ing you  left,  and  has  been  growing  worse  ever  since  ;  probably 
will  not  live  twenty-four  hours." 

"February  la.  Father  died  last  night,  at  about  8  o'clock." 

These  messages  came  upon  me  as  sudden  and  un- 
expected as  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  clear  sky,  and 
stunned  me  by  the  force  and  sadness  of  their  words. 

Only  two  weeks  previous  I  was  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
at  Harrisburg — at  which  meeting  Prof.  Allen  pre- 
sided ;  and  having  an  engagement  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  at  Elmira  0>liege  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  accompanied  him  to  his  home,  where  I  re- 
mained as  his  guest  until  Monday,  February  2,  when 
I  left  him  in  apparently  good  health,  and  with  well- 
matured  plans  for  years  of  future  work  and  useful- 
ness. With  all  this  so  fresh  in  memory,  the  kindly 
good-bye  still  sounding  in  my  ear,  the  pressure  of 
the  warm  hand-grasp  still  fresh  in  memory,  is  it 
strange  that  the  words,  "  Father  died  last  night"  fell 
upon  me  with  a  crushing  weight,  almost  unfitting  me 
for  the  performance  of  the  daily  duties  which  allow 
no  time  for  grief? 

His  sudden  death  caused  a  universal  expression 
of  sorrow,  not  only  throughout  this  State,  but  from 
other  parts  of  our  country;  for  Prof.  Allen  was 
known,  respected  and  beloved  by  thousands  of  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  education,  from  the  sterile  shores 
of  Maine  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  California. 

Fordyce  Almon  Allen,  son  of  Almon  Allen,  and 
the  oldest  of  seven  children,  was  born  in  Cumming- 
ton,  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  July  10, 1826. 
When  he  was  two  years  old  his  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  M\nsfield,  Tioga  county,  driving  the 
whole  distance  in  a  wagon.  After  remaining  here  a 
few  years  the  family  moved  to  Ohio,  and  after  a  short 
residence  there,  returned  to  Massachusetts. 

When  Fordyce  was  seventeen  years  old.  the  family  ' 
again  moved  West,  this  time  locating  at  Jamestown, 
Chalitauqua  county.  New  York,  where  for  several 
years  after  the  father  kept  the  village  tavern.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  we  find  that  young  Fordyce  had 
commenced  life  on  his  own  account,  and  was  engaged 
as  a  clerk  for  one  Clark,  at  Coudersport,  Potter 
county.  In  the  winter  of  1840-41,  he  taught  his 
first  school ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  spring  of 
1844  he  spent  his  winters  in  teaching  in  public 
schools  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  his  summers 
he  devoted  to  making  better  preparation  for  his  work 
by  study.  Not  satisfied  with  the  limited  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  select  and  academic  schools  in  the  re- 
gion in  which  he  was  teaching,  in  1844-45  he  spent 
a  year  as  a  student  in  the  Classical  Academy  at  Alex- 
andria, Genesee  county,  at  that  time  one  of  the  lead- 
ing classical  schools,  in  western  New  York.  Soon 
after  leaving  this  institution,  he  married,  and  settled 
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in  Jamestown,  where  he  taught  the  public  school  for 
three  years.  The  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred 
on  the  day  of  the  third  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 
caused  him  to  give  up  his  school  in  Jamestown;  and 
he  soon  after  became  principal  of  the  public  schools 
of  Fredonia,  in  the  same  county.  He  continued  in 
this  position  until  some  time  in  the  winter  of  1850- 
51  (or  about  two  and  one  half  years),  when  ill-health 
compelled  him  for  a  time  to  give  up  teaching.  In 
1852,  we  find  him  occapying  the  position  of  princi- 
pal of  the  Academy  at  Smethport,  McKean  county. 
In  December  of  that  year  he  married  for  his  second 
wife,  Jane  Martin,  of  Alleghany  county,  New  York, 
who  survives  him. 

In  1853  he  became  proprietor  of  the  McKean  CUi- 
zen.  In  1854,  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Coimty 
Superintendent,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
schools  of  McKean  county,  at  a  salary  of  $250  per 
year!  His  whole  time  from  185410  1857  was  de- 
voted to  editing  and  publishing  the  McKean  CUi- 
z^tn^  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  McKean 
county,  and  giving  instruction  at  Teachers'  Institutes 
in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

In  1857,  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  then  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Chester  county,  feeling  the  need  of  a  school 
for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  applied  for  ad- 
vice to  Dr.  Burrowes,  afterward  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  advised  him  to  associate 
with  himself  County  Superintendent  Allen  in  estab- 
lishing and  conducting  a  Normal  School.  Dr.  Taylor 
at  once  opened  negotiations  with  Mr.  Allen,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishing  of  the  Chester  County 
Normal  School  at  West  Chester,  in  the  fall  of  1S57, 
under  the  joint  proprietorship  and  management  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  Prof.  Allen,  and  Dr.  Elwood  Harvey, 
the  last-named  gentleman  at  that  time  a  popular 
lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Prof.  Allen 
soon  became  sole  proprietor  of  this  school,  and  con- 
ducted it  successfully  for  seven  yeai-s.  While  con- 
ducting this  school  he,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Shaw, 
wrote  a  series  of  two  text-books  on  Geography,  which 
were  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. These  works,  although  possessing  consid- 
erable merit,  had  but  a  limited  sale. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  year  i860,  the  East 
Genesee  Methodist  Conference  established  a  seminary 
at  Mansfield.  The  school  was  not  successful  as  a 
denominational  institution,  and  in  1864  the  corpora- 
tion, by  its  Board  of  Trustees,  offered  the  buildings, 
grounds,  and  other  property  to  the  Stale  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  purposes  of  a  Normal  School.  The 
offer  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  Slate,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  20,  1857, 
and  Prof.  Allen  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
school.  He  accepted  the  call ;  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  August,  1 864,  and  continued  in  charge  of 
the  school  until  1869.  He  was  President  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Meadville,  in  August,  1865— a  meeting  which,  though 
small  in  numbers,  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  education  in 
the  State. 

In  1867  he  started  a  soldiers'  orphan  school  at 
Mansfield,  and  was  its  proprietor  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  estimable  widow  succeeds  him  in  the 
proprietorship  of  this  excellent  school. 

In  1877  Prof.  Allen  was  again  called  to  the  prin- 
cipalship of  the  Normal  School  at  Mansfield,  which 
position  he  again  accepted,  and  occupied  until  his 
death.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  has  been  princi 
pal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mansfield  neatly 


eight  of  the  sixteen  years  since  it  became  a  State 
institution.  Whatever  of  merit  this  school  possesses, 
whatever  of  value  the  work  done  in  it  may  have 
been  to  the  cause  of  education  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania, is  due  largely  to  his  administration  of  its 
affairs. 

In  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Prof.  Allen  became 
largely  interested  in  agriculture,  and  demonstrated 
practically  that  brains  are  of  as  much  value  as  muscle 
in  the  successful  management  of  a  large  farm. 

Although  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  success- 
ful teacher,  he  was  better  and  more  extensively 
known  through  his  labors  as  an  instructor  and  lec- 
turer in  teachers'  institutes.  In  the  year  1845  that 
great  apostle  of  education,  David  P.  Page,  visited 
several  of  the  large  counties  of  New  York,  and  gave 
instruction  at  the  institutes  in  these  counties,  Chau- 
tauqua county  being  one  of  the  number.  Prof. 
Allen,  who  was  then  teaching  in  Jamestown,  was 
called  upon  by  County  Superintendent  Putnam  to 
conduct  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  institute;  and 
thus,  under  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  educators,  he  commenced  the  work  of  insti- 
tute instruction,  and  nearly  every  year  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  found  him  engaged  more  or  less 
in  this  special  work. 

In  1854  a  teachers'  class  was  gathered  under 
the  managment  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  the 
writer  cannot  recall,  for  a  term  of  six  weeks,  at 
the  little  village  of  Columbus,  Warren  county. 
Prof.  Allen  was  employed  as  an  assistant  instructor 
for  this  class.  After  two  weeks,  the  gentleman 
who  had  started  the  enterprise  was  called  away» 
and  by  unanimous  request  of  the  members,  Prof. 
Allen  took  charge  of  the  class  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  The  general  character  of  the  work  of 
this  class  was  similar  to  the  work  done  in  the  insti- 
tutes in  New  York,  at  which  Prof.  Allen  had  been 
present.  He  called  the  class  a  Teachers'  Institute 
class,  and  it  was  the  first  gathering  under  the  name 
Teachers'  Institute  held  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Allen  has  been  present  and  taken  part  as  an 
instructor  and  lecturer  at  institutes  in  most  of  the 
larger  counties  of  the  State.  He  has  probably  done 
more  work,  and  is  more  widely  known  as  an  institute 
instructor  throughout  the  State,  than  any  other  educa- 
tor in  Pennsylvania.  Besides  his  institute  work  in 
this  Slate,  he,  in  company  with  his  brother  Charles, 
now  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San 
Jose,  California,  spent  the  winter  of  1862-63  in  insti- 
tute work  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  autumn  of  each  of 
the  years  1869  and  1870,  he  spent  sixteen  weeks  in  in- 
stitute work  in  Maine,  each  year  holding  an  institute 
in  each  of  the  sixteen  counties  of  the  State.  In  the 
year  187 1,  and  again  in  '72,  your  speaker,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Slate  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont, 
employed  him  as  an  instructor  in  the  institutes  in  that 
State,  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  teachers.  In 
1 87 1  he  went  South  on  business  for  two  lar;»e  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  on  this  trip  spent  several  weeks 
in  institute  work  in  ihe  State  of  Louisiana.  In 
1874  he  was  employed  in  institutes  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  in  1876  he  gave  instruction  for  three 
weeks  at  the  Hampton  Institution  in  Virginia;  and  in 
1879  he  spent  the  summer  vacation  in  California,  and 
on  this  tr.p  conducted  an  institute  in  Kansas. 

When  it  is  known  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
he  was  principal  of  a  Normal  School,  principal  and 
proprietor  of  a  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  of  250  chil- 
dren, proprietor  of  a  printing  and  newspaper  oflice, 
manager  of  a  large  and  productive  farm^  and  princi- 
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pal  partner  in  a  large  hardware  store  ;  and  that  all 
ibe  responsibilities  devolving  upon  him  in  conse- 
quence of  these  varied  relations  were  promptly  and 
eiSciently  discharged;  and  in  addition  to  ail  this, that 
he  was  a  warden  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  an 
active  and  honored  member ;  a  zealous  advocate  of 
temperance  and  active  Sunday-school  worker ;  presi- 
dent of  an  agricultural  club,  and  of  an  agricultural 
and  horticultural  society,  and  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  State  Agricultural  Society ;  it  will  at 
once  be  apparent  that  he  was  a  man  of  severely 
industrious  habits  and  rare  executive  abilities. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Allen  com- 
menced at  the  date  of  his  first  engagement  for  insti- 
tute work  in  Vermont,  in  1870.     During  the  time  of 
his  two  engagements   in  that  State  we   were  very 
much  together,  and  I  had  opportunity  to  study  him 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public.   From  that  time  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  our  acquaintance  was  more  intimate 
than   is  common  between   men.      We   were  often 
together,  sometimes  for  days  and  even  weeks ;  were 
frequent  correspondents  and  warm  friends.     In  1 87 7, 
on  his  again  taking  the  principalship  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Mansfield,  he  urged  me  as  a  friend  to  come 
and  share  with  him  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of 
that  position.     I  acceded  to  his   wishes,  and  for  a 
year  we  worked  together  in  the  irlerests  of  that  in- 
stitution.    I  therefore  make  no  idle  boast  when  I  say 
that  I  knew  him  well — that  few  m^n  knew  him  better 
—that  my  estimate  of  his  character  is  based  on  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  him  in  public  and  private  life. 
As  his  early  advantages  for  education  were  limited, 
his  scholastic  attainments   were  not  broad.     But  he 
made  up  largely   for   this   deficiency   by  extensive 
reading  and  close  observation.     Often  he  has  said  to 
me,  "  No  man  knows  my  deficiencies  better  than  I 
myself  do  ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
- 1  have  made  the  most  of  myself  I   possibly  could 
under  the  circumstances.'' 

His  sympathies  were  always  active  in  the  interests 
of  worthy  poor  young  men  and  women  who  were 
striving  to  obtain  an  education  ;  and  scores  of  young 
persons  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  kindness  and 
{generosity  to  them  in  the  dark  days  of  their  student 
life. 

His  success  as  an  Institute  instructor  was  due  quite 
as  ibuch  to  his  manner  of  presentation  as  to  the  mat- 
ter presented.  His  pleasing  address,  full,  rich  voice, 
easy  delivery,  and  pleasant  manner,  always  secured 
and  held  the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  and  a  happy 
faculty  of  blending  anecdote  and  incident  with  in- 
itniction,  made  him  an  attractive  and  interesting,  as 
well  as  instructive  speaker.  With  but  little  practical 
knowledge  of  graded  school  work,  his  theories  on 
gradation,  classification  and  courses  of  study  were  of 
less  value  than  were  his  lectures,  lessons,  hints,  sug- 
gestions and  maxims  on  teaching  and  general  school 
management.  Yet  he  always  held  the  close  attention 
of  his  hearers,  even  when  he  failed  to  convince  them 
of  the  correctness  of  his  theories. 

By  long  practiee  he  had  schooled  himself  to  almost 
absolute  self-control.  Under  the  most  aggravating 
and  even  exasperating  circumstances,  he  seldom  by 
voice,  look,  or  action,  showed  that  his  temper  was 
even  ruffled.  This  power  of  self-control  gave  him 
great  advantage  under  trying  circumstances. 

He  was  envious  of  no  man's  fame  or  prosperity  ; 

always  claimed  that  his  popularity  was  greater  than 

he  mented ;  and  he  always  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity 

and  success  of  his  friends,  with  a  joy  wholly  devoid 

V    of  even  the  shadow  of  selfishness. 


Not  only  was  he  strictly  honest  and  scrspulonsly 
just — he  was  also  generous ;  but  his  generosity  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  sought  the  praise  of  men. 

But  he  has  gone.  In  the  n.idst  of  his  greatest  use- 
fulness he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the 
places  that  have  known  him  so  long  and  so  well  shall 
know  him  no  more  forever.  He  has  gone  to  receive 
his  sentence,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  Into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

An  intimate  friend  of  his,  in  an  article  commem- 
orating the  life  and  character  of  Prof.  Allen,  says  : 

"  So  wide  were  his  sympathies,  so  active  and  un- 
tiring his  benevolence,  and  so  closely  had  he  identified 
and  knit  himself  with  the  interests  and  affections  of 
the  community,  that  now 

In  the  cold  grave. 

Where  he  wiih  many  tears  was  laid, 

we  remember  him  as  of  all  we  ever  knew,  the  most 
widely  useful  man,  the  most  liberal  and  public-spir- 
ited, holding  his  •  Ten  Talents'  as  a  sacred  trust,  and 
not  for  hoarding  or  selfish  indulgence.  He  was  ever  ^ 
first  to  devise  'liberal  things,' and  readiest  to  con- 
tribute to  every  good  and  useful  work. 

"  The  adviser  and  assistant  of  the  student,  the  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  day  laborer  alike,  the  pure  man, 
the  earnest,  most  catholic  Christian,  the  genial,  cour- 
teous gentleman,  the  constant  friend,  the  loyal,  ten- 
der husband,  the  most  affectionate  as  father,  son  and 
brother,  the  earnest,  faithful  teacher— a  'many-sided 
character' — he  bore  himself,  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  *  without  fear  and  without  reproach.' 

*  *  »  «  * 

"  In  his  daily  life  he  exemplified  the  motto  which 
he  urged  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  "  It  is  better  to 
wear  out  than  to  rust  out."  He  was  eminently  un- 
selfish ;  he  lived  for  others,  and  the  world  is  the  bet- 
ter for  his  words  and  deeds.  For  it  is  not  so  much 
what  a  man  is  as  what  a  man  does,  that  preserves  his 
memory  and  leaves  behind  him  a  never-dying  in- 
fluence for  good. 

*  *  *  «  « 

'*  His  faith  in  his  fellow  man  was  only  surpassed 
by  his  unbounded  faith  in  God.  He  knew  in  whom 
he  had  trusted ;  and  his  beaming  face  was  a  silent 
psalm,  assuring  the  beholder  *  Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help.' 

»  »  *  *  * 

"  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  an  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  God.  A  littte  before  his  decease  he  re- 
quested his  friends  to  sing  Charles  Wesley's  master- 
piece, *  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,'  the  finest  heart  hymn 
in  the  English  tongue.  He  joined  in  this  lay  of  holy 
love : 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  oosom  fly,  P 
While  the  billows  near  me  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high. 

Hide  me,  oh  I  my  Saviour,  hide, 
Till  the  storm  of  liie  is  past ; 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
Oh,  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

"  Blessed  death  song  1  Glorious  words  of  cheer  1 
Thousands  of  God's  redeemed  ones  have  sun£»  it, 
and  will  be  singing  it  to  the  end  of  time.  How 
could  one  better  choose  his  manner  of  departure  than 
to  die  singing, 

Other  refuge  have  I  none ; 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee  t 
Leave,  ah,  leave  me  not  alone. 

Still  support  and  comfort  me  ; 
All  my  trust  oa  Thee  is  stayed. 
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All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing. 

"  In  the  triumphs  of  this  faith  he  fell  asleep — ^put 
off  this  earthly  tabernacle — broke  loose  from  the 
bonds  of  the  flesh,  as  one  looses  a  vessel  from  de- 
taining shores,  to  be  wafted  away  upon  peaceful 
waters  toward  a  safe  and  pleasant  haven. 

»  *  *  »  * 

"As  when  the  sun  has  dropped  behind  the  western 
hills  a  mellower,  more  glorious  light  remains,  so 
when  a  good  man^s  life  has  exhaled  to  heaven,  and 
his  sun  has  gone  down  in  life's  west,  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  its  beneficence  abide." 

Dept.  Supt.  HoucK  then  offered  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  By  a  sad  dispensation  of  Providence, 
we  have  been  bereft  of  one  of  our  most  efficient  and 
distinguished  educators,  one  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  whose  services  are 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated,  not  only  in  this 
State,  but  in  many  others  ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  we  deeply  feel  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  and  sin- 
cerely regret  that  we  shall  never  again  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  his  inspiring  words,  and 
strong  appeals  in  behalf  of  every  movement  that  had 
a*  tendency  to  elevate  the  teacher's  profession,  and 
benefit  the  school.  * 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, do  tender  our  warmest  sympathies  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  the  students  of  the  Normal  School, 
of  which  he  was  Principal,  and  to  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans that  were  under  his  chnrge,  in  this  their  time 
of  sorrow,  and  bid  them  look  to  Him  "  who  doeth 
all  things  well." 

Mr.  S.  D.  Ingram,  of  Dauphin,  had  listened 
with  interest  to  the  well-deserved  tribute  to 
our  departed  friend,  whom  he  had  known 
long  and  well,  and  the  news  of  whose  death 
had  taken  hira  by  surprise.  Prof.  Allen  had 
come  repeatedly  as  an  instructor  to  Dauphin 
county,  and  all  the  teachers  knew  and  loved 
him. 

Miss  Lloyd,  as  the  only  representative 
from  Bucks  county,  felt  it  her  duty  to  say 
that  nowhere  else  had  Prof  Allen  done  more 
or  better  work  than  there— and  nowhere  had 
he  won  more  hearts.  For  that  reason,  and 
also  because  she  was  a  woman,  she  added  this 
word  to  the  tribute  already  offered.  Women 
had  in  him  a  constant  friend,  who  treated 
them  with  unfailing  respect,  recognizing 
them  as  equals  ;  and  the  women  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States  where  he 
labored  know  that  they  have  lost  a  true  and 
faithful  friend. 

Gen.  Eaton  said  he  could  not  speak  of 
Prof.  Allen  as  a  member  of  this  Association, 
but  would  say  a  word  of  his  broader  work, 
done  outside  of  this  State  as  well  as  here,  for 
the  profession  generally.  He  had  heard  him 
on  different  occasions,  always  with  benefit, 


and  had  been  strongly  impressed,  not  only 
with  his  facility  and  promptness,  but   with 
the  love  of  children  and  of  his  fellow  men 
that  pervaded  the  man,  and  his  firm  belief 
that  the  best  way  to  benefit  the  race  was  by 
improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers.     In 
his  trip  to  the  South,  his  chief  concern  was 
that  he  might  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
opportunities  of  instruction  for  the  unedu-' 
cated  people  of  that  section.     It  is  deeply 
gratifying  to  hear  this  corps  of  Pennsylvania 
educators  bringing  such  a   tribute   to  a  de- 
parted member  of  their  body,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  different  departments 
of  education  so  little  regard  is  often  paid  to 
the  individual.     All  our  records  are  deficient 
in  the  personal  element — we  have  but  little 
trace  of  many  of  the  great  men  who  have 
shaped  educational  history.     He  hoped  this 
evening's  exercises  might  be  a  sign  of  reform 
in  this  respect,  and  that  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  due  regard   would  henceforth  be 
paid  to  the  memory  of  those  who  did  good 
service  to  the  profession. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote. 

Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  of  California  State 
Normal  School,  then  read  the  following 
Memorial  paper : 

PROF.  JACOB  W.  SHOEMAKER.  A.  M. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 


Prof.  Jacob  W.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  President 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  born  in  West  Overton,  Westmoreland  co., 
Pa.,  April  1 8,  1842,  died  in  Atchison,  Kansas,  May 
15,  1880,  aged  38  years. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  mortal  part  of  him  we 
knew  to  love  as  a  friend  and  fellow  teacher  on  earth, 
who  has  now  gone  to  his  reward.  There  are  occa- 
sions and  subjects  on  which  silence  is  more  eloquent 
than  speech.  With  the  simple  announcement  of  the 
solemn  fact  of  the  departure  of  our  beloved  friend,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a  golden  silence  would  be  more 
Btting  and  significant  than  any  words  of  mine. 

I  am  here,  however,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of 
your  committee,  to  bring  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
whose  life  and  character  are  a  priceless  heritage  to  the 
whole  broiheihood  of  teachers,  and  I  will  not  shrink 
from  the  melancholy  duty,  as  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  honor  conferred  in  the  privilege  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  one  whom  I  prized  as  a  brother. 

From  the  first  day  and  week  of  my  labor  in  the 
common  work  in  this  State  until  his  decea<ie,  I 
knew  Prof.  Shoemaker  intimately  and  well.  On  the 
Institute  platform,  in  the  class-room,  in  the  church 
and  Sunday-school,  and  in  mary  private  conferences, 
I  have  lived  and  labored  in  unbroken  confidence 
with  him  for  almost  eight  years.  If  I  shall  seem  to 
over-estimate  his  worth  you  will  allow  me  the  free- 
dom of  a  near  friend,  if  over-partial  I  shall  yet  ex* 
press  a  judgment  that  errs  on  the  safer  side — if  it  errs 
at  all.     For  my  own  part   I  prefer  the  « stimate  the 
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heart  makes  of  the  good  man  rather  than  the  cold 
analysis  and  criticism  of  the  intellect  alone. 

He  had  not  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  life  as  men 
measure  life  liy  years — night  has  fallen  on  meridian 
day  in  his  early  departure,  yet  in  the  light  of  the 
poet's  philosophy,  which  teaches  that  "  that  life  is 
long  that  answers  life's  great  end.**  we  read  the  les- 
son of  a  well-wrought,  beautifully-rounded  work  in 
his  short  but  fruitful  life.  However  premature  his 
death  may  seem,  it  is  not  an  event  to  be  mourned 
over.  Himself  above  all  others  would  counsel  us  to 
speak  joyfully,  hopefully,  trustfully  of  it.  He  is  now 
the  crowned  victor  resting  at  home.  He  is  the 
successful  voyager  now  safe^  across  life's  tempest- 
tossed  sea,  moored  in  the  quiet  haven  of  eternal  rest. 
Farewell,  sweet  soul !  We  will  not  wish  thee  here, 
bat  we  will  hope  to  meet  thee  there ! 

As  a  Christian  man  and  a  true  teacher,  we  shall  Bnd 
in  him  elements  of  power  and  lessons  of  Ufe,  freighted 
with  instruction  and  inspiration  to  each  and  all.  The 
strength  of  his  life  has  been  spent  as  originator,  or- 
ganizer and  President-teacher  of  the  National  School 
of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
brought  to  this,  his  life  work,  a  rare  and  rich  experi- 
ence. His  school  of  preparation  was  eminently  a 
school  of  experience.  Good  schools  and  good  teach- 
ers he  had,  but  his  genius  was  master  of  lx>th. 
Partly  by  original  force  of  character,  and  partly  by 
most  exacting  circumstances,  there  was  early  devel- 
oped in  him  a  remarkable  individuality.  He  thought 
and  acted  for  himself,  and  like  himself  always,  never 
imitating  any  one,  but  always  learning  from  every  one. 

As  a  school-boy  in  the*  common  couniry  school, 
struggling  through  childhood  and  youth,  and  master- 
ing the  stubborn  difhculties  of  a  humble  rural  life; 
as  student  in  the  State  Normal  School,  wrestling 
succes^>fully  with  the  problems  of  science  and  phil- 
osophy; as  a  country  school  teacher  for  several  win- 
ters, beginning  at  seventeen  years  of  age  and  never 
faihng;  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  ranks  and  a  com- 
petent private  secretary  to  his  commanding  General ; 
and  later,  as  superintendent — organizing  order  from 
the  social  chaos  of  the  emancipated  race  in  the 
South — in  these  and  other  fields  of  hard  labor  he  had 
met  men  and  studied  them  ;  he  had  measured  him- 
self and  found  his  power  and  mission.  He  brought 
to  his  life-work,  with  his  broad  and  varied  experi- 
ence, a  resolute  purpose,  a  high  and  noble  ambition, 
a  warm  heart,  and  habits  of  untiring  industry.. 

He  has  founded  and  reared  an  ii;istitution,  and 
stamped  his  right  of  authorship  upon  it,  by  his  life 
sacrificed  for  it.  He  has  gathered  disciples  by  thou- 
sands from  every  part  of  the  republic.  He  has  given 
to  these  his  philosophy,  his  spirit,  and  his  God-speed, 
and  sent  them  forth  to  multiply  his  power  for  good 
to  the  world. 

Can  such  a  teacher  die?  Never,  indeed,  does  the 
true  teacher  so  truly  live  as  when  he  goes  hence 
from  earth  to  leave  his  many  disciples  as  vitalizing 
centres  to  radiate  the  light  of  his  life  abroad  in  the 
world.  The  true  teacher  must  first  be  the  true  man, 
or  woman.  Manliness,  broad,  bountiful,  beautiful 
manliness,  was  a  prime  element  of  strength  in  Prof. 
Shoemaker's  character.  There  was  nothing  narrow, 
puerile,  trivial,  or  mean  in  his  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  remarkably  noble  hearted  and  generous- 
spirited.  He  conceived  great  things,  and  in  humble 
reliance  on  God  went  forward  with  manly  courage 
to  accomplish  his  purposes.  His  hopeful,  cheerful, 
trustful  pertinacity  of  purpose,  and  his  perseverance 
in  efforts  mark  him  as  one  of  the  manliest   of  men. 


In  the  centre  of  his  soul  was  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
living  God.  He  allowed  no  one  to  doubt  his  firm 
reliance  on  an  ever  present,  all- efficient  Providence. 
He  found  a  constant  source  of  power  in  his  loving 
trust  in  the  Divine.  His  was  an  every-day,  a  manly 
religion.  It  was  his  life.  His  Master  walked  with 
him,  counselled  with,  cheered,  and  sustained  him. 
Devout,  reverent,  prayerful— yet  he  never  obtruded 
his  personal  views,  nor  dogmatized  traditional  creeds 
and  practices  upon  others.  He  communed  with 
God,  and  lecognized  it  as  his  heaven-ordained  mis- 
sion to  lift  men  toward  God.  He  often  spoke  of  the 
Divine  influence  in  the  exposition  of  his  own  chosen 
art,  and  evidently  earnestly  sought  to  develop  ip  his 
pupils  the  genuine,  life-giving  religion  that  he  pos- 
sessed. 

Trials  he  had ;  difficulties  rose  mountain  high  in 
his  pathway;  yet  he  went  forward  manfully  and  tri- 
umphantly. He  never  made  enemies,  yet  enemies 
he  had,  who  attacked  in  secret  an.d  oj)enly;  still, 
"  with  malice  toward  none  and  with  charily  lor  all," 
he  pursued  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  it,  and 
never  reviling  his  revilers,  nor  rewarding  evil  with 
evil,  he  lived  a  manly.  Christian  life,  though  often  at 
great  personal  self-sacrifice. 

He  had  a  manly  ambition,  yet  an  ambition  beauti- 
fied by  a  childlike  humility.  No  father  ever  doted 
on  his  offspring  with  more  absolute  and  loving  solic- 
itude than  he  upon  his  school.  His  time,  strength 
and  life  were  freely  offered  for  the  highest  good  of 
his  pupils.  As  Milton  ambitiou.sly  prophesied  that 
he  would  yet  write  a  poem  (the  Paradise  Lost)  that 
the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die,  so  our  hero 
would  rear  an  institution  so  firm  in  its  foundations, 
so  broad,  so  sound,  so  symmetrical  in  superstructure, 
and  so  wisely  suited  to  the  times  and  wants  of  men, 
that  it  should  abide  for  long  time  to  bless  mankind. 

His  conception  of  Oratory  was  the  best  and  broad- 
est possible  use  of  voice,  action  and  all  means  of 
expression  of  human  sentiment  by  Christianized, 
consecrated  men  and  women  to  the  end  of  elevating 
and  ennobling  the  human  being.  He  was  hero- 
martyr  to  his  idea  of  oratory  as  a  God-given  means 
of  instructing,  convincing,  reforming  men.  Hence, 
with  him  no  sphere  of  action,  no  branch  of  science 
or  art,  no  capability  of  voice,  or  natural  ability,  noth- 
ing in  scholastic  attainments  or  native  gifts  was  to  be 
accounted  useless,  so  that  these  thmgs  enriched 
character,  strengthened  the  individual,  contributed 
aught  to  the  personal  power  of  the  orator.  He  found 
place  and  use  in  his  theory  for  all  true  scholarship 
and  culture,  and  sought  to  train  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression so  as  to  make  effective  for  good  all  there  is 
in  or  of  the  individual.  He  helped  to  make  good 
teachers  orators. 

With  a  high  and  manly  ambition,  I  find  in  him  a 
masterly  self-control.  Naturally  impulsive,  even  pas- 
sionate, he  had  fought  great  battles  and  won  great 
victories  over  self,  and  was  thereby  fitted  to  control 
others.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  more  completely 
self-subdued,  nor  more  completely  master  of  others 
properly  under  his  authority.  His  presence  secured 
willing  obedience  ;  even  glad  and  filial  loyalty  was 
the  universal  testimony  in  his  classes  and  school. 
He  walked  amidai  temptations  safe  where  others 
with  less  to  resist  and  less  self-control,  would  have 
failed  or  fallen. 

There  was  great  enthusiasm — great  warmth  and 
animation  of  feeling  ever  manifested  in  him,  in  the 
objects  and  ends  of  action.  The  heart  must  burn 
with  love  of  truth  before  the  intellect  will  take  fast 
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hold  or  be  competent  to  impart  it.  If  the  teacher  ' 
would  inspire  others  with  truth,  he  must  himself  get 
and  give  the  truth  in  love  of  it.  Prof.  Shoemaker 
wa>  a  true  teacher  in  this  particular — his  whole  soul 
glowed  with  a  genuine  love  of  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good — especially  when  found  in  human  lile 
and  character ;  and  his  sweet-toned  voice,  bis  match- 
less expression  of  countenance,  and  his  eye,  always 
visible  speech,  made  every  form  and  shade  of  thought 
and  feeling  effective  for  good.  From  the  highest 
flights  of  the  magmaiive  to  the  plainest,  everyday 
experience ;  from  the  most  solemn  tragedy  to  the  most 
humorous  comedy ;  his  powers  of  expression  never 
failed  to  give  fit  force  and  effect.  The  love  of  truth 
with  him  gave  to  it  power  in  his  interpretations  and 
expressions. 

Naturally  benevolent,  he  was  habitually  charitable 
to  the  undeserving  and  kind  to  all.  He  will  be  re- 
membered long  by  many  whom  he  has  befriended  by 
words  of  cheer  and  deeds  of  love.  Friends,  pupils 
and  family  will  bear  me  witness  that  he  was  self-for- 
getting and  self-sacrificing  in  his  kindness.  We  find 
in  this  element  of  his  character  one  of  his  excellen- 
cies as  a  teacher.  Out  of  his  great  loving  heart  there 
welled  that  abounding  sympathy  that  quickened  every 
soul  to  higher  life  that  came  under  his  tuition,  and 
bound  all  to  their  loving  and  beloved  teacher,  as  with 
hooks  of  steel.  If  you  would  know  how  they  loved 
him,  you  should  see  what  I  witnessed  a  few  weeks 
after  his  decease  at  his  residence,  where  many  of  his 
pupils  passed  and  paused  before  a  life-like  photograph 
of  their  adored  teacher.  The  quivering  lip,  the  tearful 
eye,  the  sad  sigh,  and  the  indescribable  eloquence  of 
grief  and  affection  of  that  scene  impressed  me  as  no 
similar  scene  ever  did,  and  I  reflected  then  as  I  be- 
lieve now  that  the  true  teacher  lives  and  will  longest 
live  in  the  gratitude  of  the  loving  hearts  of  his  disci- 
ples. 

I  will  not  invade  the  sacred  sphere  of  domestic 
life  for  evidence  of  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 
teacher,  and  yet  am  warranted  in  saying  what  in  jus- 
tice cannot  remain  unsaid — that  the  conjugal,  pater- 
nal and  filial  affection  that  rendered  that  home  well- 
nigh  a  paradise,  was,  to  those  who  knew  the  facts, 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  loving  heart  that  was 
the  life  of  that  household. 

And  I  must  not  fail  to  add  that  the  uniform*  com- 
pleteness of  his  professional  success  cane  in  no  small 
measure  from  the  co-operation  of  one  who  walked 
and  worked  with  him  in  unqualified  affection  and 
unquestioned  competency  to  supplement  his  efforts  to 
fulflli  his  high  mission. 

If  words  can  express  aught  of  manly  affection  his 
last  message  to  his  companion  crowns  the  climax  of 
a  life  of  love.  Speaking  to  an  attendant  friend  he 
said,  in  his  last  hours,  *'  Tell  her  I  love  her  next  to 
heaven,"  and  this  message  came,  as  it  were,  when  his 
soul  was  already  almost  within  the  gates  of  pearl. 

But  as  a  teacher  his  loving  sympathy  was,  perhaps, 
not  more  marked  thnn  his  quick  and  accurate  in- 
tuitions of  the  mental  states  and  demands  of  his  pu- 
pils and  auditors.  Few  could  equal  him  in  his  mas- 
terly adaptation  of  subject  matter  to  the  wants  of  those 
he  would  instruct  or  amuse.  Mis  power  of  prompt 
and  complete  adaptation  was  backed  by  a  remarkable 
versatility  of  talent  that  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  him.  If  not  the  most  profound  and 
learned  thinker,  he  was  one  of  thr;  most  accurate  and 
forcible  interpreters  of  others'  thoughts,  and  was 
always  clear  and  cogent  in  expressing  his  own. 
I  must  not  tail  to  note  that  rare  and  nice  apprecia- 


tion of  wit  and  humor  th;it  .so  eminentT^r 
ized  our  departed  loved  one,  and  rendered  bMB» 
formly  the  welcome  companion  and  guest.  His 
rare  relish  of  wit  was  only  equalled  by  his  ability  to 
express  it  to  others.  All  his  powers  of  voice  and 
acMon  were  brought  into  requisition,  as  with  a  royal 
relish  of  the  English  classics  of  wit  and  humor  he 
held  large  audiences  for  hours  spell-bound  in  their 
enjoyment  of  his  masteily  interpretations.  Yet,"  wit 
and  humor  were  not  ends  with  him  but  means — pol- 
ished and  potent — of  quickening  new  and  nobler  as- 
pirations to  higher  life.  He  looked  deep  down  into 
the  soul,  and  sough^  to  vitalize  every  power  that 
would  elevate  and  improve  man.  He  sought  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  each  individual  pupil. 
Is  there  a  higher  aim  in  the  philosophy  of  teaching  ? 
I  doubt  if  many  teachers  can  be  found  who  more 
effectively' accomplish  this  object. 

All  other  graces  and  gifts  of  character  were  glori- 
fied in  him  by  a  consecration  to  his  life-work  that 
was  simply  grand.  His  was  an  entire,  a  whole- 
souled  consecration.  I  have  often,  at  his  request, 
conversed  with  him  through  the  hours  of  midnight 
upon  his  pbns  and  pur|x)ses  in  life,  and  I  cannot 
properly  express  or  emphasize  the  conviction  thus 
wrought  within  me  of  his  unreserved  devotion  to 
teaching  and  perpetuating  hi?  work  in  his  school. 
He  saw  possibilities  in  the  human  voice  untouched 
by  prevailing  methods  and  theories ;  be  conceived 
new  ways  and  means  of  vitalizing  the  dormant  pow- 
ers of  soul,  by  the  art  of  oratory,  and  his  sq|i!  glowed 
with  enthusiasm  a:  the  idea  of  so  exalted  a  personal 
c  dling  as  this  kind  of  ministry  to  humanity.  To 
this  grand  idea  he  was  hero-martyr.  His  soul  over- 
leaped the  bounds  of  physical  endurance.  His  heart 
throbbed  out  life's  last  pulsation  at  thirty-eight  by 
overwork. 

By  all  I  know  of  him  I  feel  that  the  one  message 
of  all  that  he  would  have  me  bring  to  you,  his  fellow- 
teachers,  is,  Be  true  to  your  trust.  Be  consecrated 
to  your  conception  of  personal  duty.  Agassiz  died 
at  66,  Froebel  at  70,  and  Pestalozzi  at  81 ;  who  shall 
say  that  equal  length  of  life  would  not  have  ranked 
him  with  these  honored  dead  ? 

With  all  our  admiration  of  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments, after  all  the  best  boon  he  has  left  us  is  his  life. 
This  is  pure,  perennial,  immortal :  its  influence 
abides  on  earth  though  it  has  entered  heaven.  His 
body  is  at  rest ;  the  sweet  music  of  his  voice  is  silent ; 
his  smile  no  more  lights  our  countenances  with  glad- 
ness at  his  cordial  greetings ;  but  his  example  of 
noble  living  remains  and  will  remain  to  enoble  while 
there  are  hearts  to  love  purity,  and  minds  to  appre- 
ciate a  noble  character.  His  life  teaches  us  that 
heroism  is  not  dead,  that  ours  is  a  calling  worthy  our 
highest  aspirations,  our  best  eflbrts,  our  all — our 
lives,  if  need  be. 

The  forces  that  lift  humanity  to  higher  things  are 
silent,  and  often  seemingly  insignificant.  Like  the 
forces  of  light,  heat,  and  gravitation,  holding  the 
worlds  in  poise  and  place,  and  quickening  and  de- 
veloping organic  nature,  so  institutions,  ideas,  and 
social  improvements — all  are  products — are  nurtured 
and  ripened  by  agencies  we  hardly  note  in  their  time 
and  methods  of  operation.  Where  an^  when  we 
least  look  for  great  things,  there  often  come  to  pass 
wonders. ' 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  realm  of  truth  and 
human  advancement.  A  wise  and  troe  teacher  con- 
ceives a  new  and  nobler  ideal  of  human  perfection 
than  has  ever  yet  been  realized,  and  by  quiet,  hum- 
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ble  agencies,  he  directs  the  forces  that  work  out  his 
ideal  into  actual  life  and  character.  Behold  a  new 
creation!  And  God  beholding  pronounces  it  good! 
Society  has  an  organic  growth  toward  perfection. 
Every  true,  progressive  teacher  is  builder  in  this 
organism,  creator  of  new  forms  and  modes  of  life 
and  character.  Such  was  Prof.  Shoemaker.  He 
was  artist,  author,  inventor.  He  evinced  his  faith  by 
works.  He  was  pioneer,  advance  guard — herald  of 
the  new.  He  advanced  his  standards  upon  new 
fields,  fought  the  battle,  won  a  decisive  victory  for 
Oratory. 

On  a  calm,  sweet  evening  in  early  summer  his 
short  day  on  earth  closed.  With  hands  uplifted  he 
invoked  Heaven's  blessings  on  his  family  and  friends, 
and  last  and  sweetest  of  all  bis  words — there  came 
from  h.s  lips  this  message  of  celestial  foresight  and 
kindly  remembrance  of  all  on  earth  :  "  It  is  well — I 
am  almost  over."  God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he 
sleeps  calmly,  peacefully.  "  Like  one  who  wraps 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to 
pleasant  dreams,"  he  passed  to  the  silent  shore. 
Requiescat  in  pace^  bioiher,  friend,  fellow-teacher. 
Lei  thy  sweet  spirit  inspire  us  to  live  as  thou  didst, 
that  our  last  end  may  be  like  thine. 

**  Think  not,"  said  Socrates  to  Crito,  «*  when  you 
shall  see  my  lifeless  body  cold  in  death  that  it  is  I — 
I  shall  be  gone."  So  has  flown  the  immortal  spirit 
of  our  loved  one  to  realms  of  light.  Let  us  bring  to 
his  tomb  no  vain  regrets,  no  complaints  to  Providence 
for  his  untimely  taking  ofl,  but  let  us  rather,  thank 
God  that  we  have  known  him,  and  that  we  have  felt 
the  power  of  his  life,  and  let  us  beJieve,  with  the 
poet,  that 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 


Prof.  E.  O.  Lyt6  presented  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  to  take  from  among 
us,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness.  Professor  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  President  of 
the  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Phila- 
delphia, therefore, 

Resolved^  That,  while  we  recognize  in  his  death  the 
band  of  Him  "  who  doeth  all  things  well,"  we  de- 
plore his  early  departure;  and  we  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  his  relatives  and  friends,  who  have  lost  a 
loving  associate;  with  the  school  of  which  he  was 
president,  which  has  lost  a  guiding  hand  ;  with  the 
friends  of  education,  who  have  lost  one  of  its  most 
earnest  workers  and  brightest  ornaments  ;  and  with 
the  Christian  Church,  which  has  lost  a  devoted  and 
steadfast  supporter. 

Prof.  Montgomery,  of  Millersville,  had 
known  Prof.  Shoemaker  for  many  years.  He 
first  became  acquainted  with  him  as  a  student 
at  Millersville,  a  young  man  of  tender  affec- 
tions, of  social  instincts,  pure  and  good.  His 
pupils  idolized  him.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
eminently  successful,  both  in  the  class  room 
and  on  the  platform.  His  ability  for  organi- 
zation was  wonderful,  and  his  capacity  for 
work  extraordinary.  As  a  Christian  he  was 
devoted  and  zealous,  true  to  himself,  his  family 
and  his  God.     May  it  be  ours  also,  when  the 


Great  Teacher  calls  us  hence,  to  say  like  him, 
"All  is  well.'* 

Dr.  Shumaker,  of  Chambersburg,  recalled 
the  first  time  he  had  met  him.  The  work 
he  did  in  attracting  attention  to  his  specialty 
made  the  public  greatly  his  debtor.  The 
power  of  oratory  is  one  of  the  grandest  pos- 
sessed by  a  human  being.  His  appreciation 
of  an  excellent  production  in  literature  was 
very  fine.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
power  of  giving  utterance  to  those  thoughts 
which  thrill  the  heart  and  influence  the  life. 
In  his  death  there  has  been  loss  to  every 
teacher  and  to  every  child  in  Pennsylvania. 

Gen.  Eaton  had  been  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Prof.  Shoemaker,  because  he 
seemed  one  of  the  men  in  this  country  who 
are  strong  to  correct  grave  defects.  He  was 
a  reformer  in  his  .specialty.  He  aimed  to 
cultivate  possessing  and  expressing  together, 
being  and  seeming.  His  purpose  was  high, 
and  the  result  of  his  work  was  in  good  de- 
gree a  realization  of  that  purpose. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote. 

report  of  executive  committee. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
being  the  next  thing  in  order.  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  chairman,  spoke  much  as  follows : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  history  repeats  itself. 
Years  ago,  in  merry  old  England,  there  raged  a  long 
and  bitter  contest  between  the  House  of  York  and  the 
House  of  Lancaster.  Duiing  the  current  week  there 
has  been  a  generous  rivalry  between  York  and  Lancas- 
ter in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  our  Association. 
The  Executive  Committee  gave  the  lion's  portion  of 
the  programme  to  the  Red  Rose,  and  perhaps  a  word 
of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  first  selected  the  topics  for  discus- 
sion, then  looked  around  for  suitable  persons  to  pre- 
pare papers  on  these  various  topics.  It  was  their  de- 
sign to  have  all  parts  of  the  State  and  all  grades  of  the 
profession  represented.  But  so  many  persons  accepted 
and  declined,  that  at  last,  in  sheer  despair,  the  Com- 
mittee threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Lancaster,  whose 
sons  have  never  failed  to  support  the  Association. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  House  of  York  rallied 
around  the  programme,  the  teachers  representing  the 
other  counties  of  the  State  nobly  did  their  share  of 
the  work,  and  everybody  feels  that  this  meeting  has 
been  eminently  successful. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  exercises  interesting,  and  several 
times  it  became  necessary  for  the  Chairman  to  state 
truth  in  paradoxical  or  extravagant  forms,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  provoking  discussion.  Those  who  bear  this 
fact  in  mind,  who  know  the  order  of  thought  in 
which  I  stand,  and  judge  with  that  spirit  of  charity 
which  puts  the  best  construction  upon  the  words  and 
deeds  of  others,  will  never  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
I  would  employ  any  argument  to  justify  what  is 
vulgar  or  obscene.  But  when  I  have  said  that,  I  do 
not   relinquish   the  position   that   the  Comic   has  a 
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reconciling  ir.fluence,  that  it  acts  as  a  safety-valve  by 
which  escapes  our  discontent  with  the  ills  and  con- 
tradictions of  life;  that  there  is  always  something  de- 
fective, if  not  suspicious,  about  the  piety  of  him  who 
never  allows  a  smile  to  play  upon  his  countenance, 
and  that  the  reason  why  some  teachers  fail  in  govern- 
ment is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
studied  that  part  of  esthetics  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  Comic. 

And  yet,  although  I  cherish  this  lofty  ideal  of  the 
mission  of  the  Comic,  I  have  thought  proper  to  vary 
the  programme  of  the  last  evening  from  the  usual 
custom,  and  to  give  it  a  new  turn  by  two  memorial 
addresses.  That  fell  destroyer,  Death,  that  severs  the 
tenderest  ties,  breaks  up  the  happieset  homes,  and 
dashes  the  most  brilliant  prospects  to  the  ground, 
has  struck  down  two  of  the  leaders  of  our  ranks 
What  could  be  more  appropriate  in  this  hour  o{ part- 
ing than  to  recall  the  memory  of  those  who  have  de- 
parted to  the  other  world  ?  Looking  at  it  from  the 
earthly  standpoint,  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
mysterious  Providence  which  removed  them  from  us 
in  the  day  of  iheir  usefulness  and  their  strength. 
But  the  case  looks  different  when  viewed  fri>m  the 
Christian  standpoint.  The  true  teacher  on  leaving 
this  earth  takes  up  his  abode  with  the  Great  Teacher 
on  high,  is  transplanted  to  a  more  congenial  clime, 
where  development  in  goodness  and  righteousness  is 
far  more  rapid  and  more  complete. 

Nor  have  our  deceased  friends  been  so  far  from 
us  during  our  deliberations  as  we  might  at  Brst  sup- 
pose. For  if  I  read  the  sacred  volume  aright,  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  way  of  salvation  are 
like  a  cloud  of  wimesses  looking  down  upon  us  from 
the  other  world.  May  we  so  study  their  examples, 
follow  their  faith,  that  at  death  we  may  enter  into 
their  joy,  and  thus  abide  with  them  in  rest  and  peace 
until  both  they  and  we  shall  reach  our  common  con- 
summation of  redemption  and  bliss  in  the  glorious 
resurrection  of  the  last  day. 

The  work  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  done, 
and  we  now  make  way  for  able  successors  chosen 
this  day  for  the  coming  year. 

State  Supt.  WicKERSHAM  was  then  called 
upon.  He  had  been  much  pleased  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  sessions,  with  the  good  order 
ofthe  meeting,  and  the  business-like  manner  in 
which  its  work  had  been  dispatched,  and  con- 
gratulated the  President  and  the  Executive 
Committee  upon  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
gramme and  papers.  If,  however,  he  had 
anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, it  would  be  fewer  papers  and  more  dis- 
cussion. Not  superficial  work  is  wanted,  but 
that  which  digs  down  to  the  roots  of  things, 
and  aids  in  the  solution  of  certain  unsolved 
problems.  He  commended  also  the  good 
judgment  of  the  committee  in  presenting 
the  memorial .  papers  of  the  evening,  which 
tributes  were  eminently  merited.  In  the 
twenty-eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
organization  of  the  State  Association,  the 
educational  progress  made  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  largely  through  its  agency -in  the 
organization  of  Institutes,  the  supervision  of  j 
schools,  and  in  the  system  of  Normal  Schools.  ' 


Its  members  have  greatly  grown.  Knowledge 
has  indeed  increased,  but  enthusiasm  is  no 
greater  now  than  when  grand  work  was  done 
in  those  old  historic  days. 

Dep.  Supt.  HoucK  could  recall  no  meeting 
more  successful  than  this.  The  short  papers 
and  prompt  discussions  were  a  great  improve- 
ment on  some  former  sessions.  He  suggested 
some  means  f  )r  increasing  the  attendance 
next  year,  promising  a  good  programme  for 
Washington  in  1881. 

Judge  Fisher,  who  had  been  present  during 
the  sessions,  was  now  called  upon  by  Prof. 
Schaeffer.  Describing  his  school-boy  days  at 
Harrisburg,  he  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
change  which  has  gradually  taken  place  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  Commonwealth.  Fifty- 
five  years  ago  his  old  teacher  was  too  fond  of 
drink  ;  now  such  men  have  disappeared  from 
the  profession.  Since  that  time  also  ladies 
have  gone  very  largely  into  the  school  room, 
and  they  excel  greatly  as  teachers  The  As- 
sociation in  meeting  here  had  conferred  bene- 
fit upon  the  community,  and  he  hoped  its 
members  would  never  regret  their  visit  to  the 
ancient  town  of  York. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Kirk,  of  York,  had  heard  with 
much  gratification  the  addresses  and  pap>ers 
read.  He  wished  to  thank  the  Association 
for  having  made  choice  of  York  as  the  place 
of  its  meeting  in  1 880.  All  he  had  to  regret 
was  that  so  few  citizens  had  been  present 
during  the  sessions  He  was  surprised  and 
mortified  that  Lancaster  had  sent  a  larger 
delegation  than  York.  But  he  had  been  es- 
pecially delighted,  among  other  things,  with 
the  discussion  upon  the  moral  training  of  the 
yoimg.  It  shows — if  this  discussion  be  a  fair 
presentation  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case — 
that  the  influence  of  the  public  school  is  a 
great  moral  power  in  the  community. 

Mr.  James  Kell,  of  York  :  Everywhere  I 
have  heard  this  expression,  **  Why,  this  is  a 
most  distinguished  body  of  educators  !*'  We 
feel  highly  honored  at  your  presence  amongst 
us,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  so  eminent  a 
body  of  workers  in  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion soon  again  in  our  midst.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber here,  because  I  wished  to  identify  myself 
with  the  Association.  Lancaster  is  foremost 
in  membership,  but  York  in  attendance ;  and 
we  promise  that  if  you  shall  soon  come  again 
to  York,  we  will  increase  that  attendance  hvt 
hundred  per  cent. 

Prof.  Noel,  member  of  the  school  board, 
would  endorse  what  had  been  said  by  his  fel- 
low townsmen,  expressing  regret  that  the  at- 
tendance had  not  been  larger.  York  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Continental  Con- 
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gress  once  met  within  her  borders.  She 
may  now  add  to  that  the  fact  that  a  congress 
of  educators  has  also  met  here,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  break  the  shackles  of  ignorance. 
As  to  the  question  of  morals,  which  has  been 
so  well  discussed,  one  point  has  not  been 
brought  out  into  sufficient  prominence, 
namely,  good  manners — the  greater  includes 
the  less.  The  architect  is  remembered  in  the 
structure  he  builds  ;  so  of  the  teacher. 

Rev.  P.  Anstadt  expressed  his  sincere 
gratification  at  the  Christian  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  Association.  He  had  been 
alarmed  at  the  cry  of  •*  godless  schools," 
but  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  had 
relieved  his  mind  of  that  alarm.  This  vein 
of  Christian  thought  he  had  found  running 
through  every  paper  read  during  the  sessions. 

Messrs.  S.  A.  BAERand  J.  VV.  Harvkv  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  Mr.  Jesse 
Newlin,  the  newly-elected  President,  to  the 
chair. 

I'he  late  presiding  officer,  in  brief  and  fit- 
ting words,  thanked  the  Association  and  all 


who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
sessions,  for  their  kind  sympathy  and  active 
co-operation.  He  had  enjoyed  the  meeting, 
and  would  always  regard  it  one  of  the  "green 
spots"  of  his  official  life.  He  took  pleasure, 
as  his  last  official  act,  in  presenting  to  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  yoang  and  honored  son  of  Schuylkill, 
whose  record  speaks  for  itself — County  Super- 
intendent Newlin,  President  elect. 

President  Newlin,  in  a  few  words,  acknowl- 
edged the  honor  conferred,  which  he  appre- 
ciated all  the  more  when  he  looked  back 
along  the  line  of  good  men  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  and  about  him  upon  the  faces  of 
men  who  merited  this  honor  more  than  him- 
self. He  was  gratified,  also,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  efficient  Executive  Committee  upon 
whom  would  devolve  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  programme  of  exercises  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  long-metre  doxology  was  then  sung, 
the  benediction  pronounced,  and  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  sine  die. 
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EVENING  HYMN. 

Moderato, 
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"Ave  Sanchsska." 
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1.  Hail,    thou    most  sa  -  cred  One,      We  lift      our    souls     to      Thee;         Hear  Thou  our 

2.  Je     -     BUS,     most  gra-cious  One,      We  trust     Thy  ten  -   der     care ;  We     give   our 
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even  -   ing  song,   *Tis  night  -  fall     on       the    sea.  Watch     us    while  shad  -  ows    lie 

hearts      to   Thee,   Hear  Thou  our    hum  -  ble  prayer.  Oh,     Thou  whose  love  doth  shine 
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Far         o'er    the   wa   -  ters  spread.  Hear  Thou  the  heart's  lone      sigh.       Thine    too    hath 
Match  -  less     for    ev    -    er  -  more.  Come  and  each  thought  re   -    fine,        Come,    we      im- 


m^i4^^^ 


Thou  who  hast  tast  -  ed     death,      Aid     us   when  death  is  near,  Whis-per     of 
Save  Thou  our  souls  from  ill.       Guard  Thou  our  lives  from  fear ;  Our  heart**  wiih 
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heaven  to  faith.  Blest  Sa  -  viour.  Blest  Sa  -  viour,    hear. 
com  -  fort  fill,    Blest  Sa  -  viour,   Blest  Sa  -  viour,    hear. 


Sa  -  viour,  most  gra  -  cious.    Oh, 
Sa  -  viour.  most  gra  -  cious,   Oh, 
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take    us    to      thy    care, 
take    us    to      thy    care. 


Je  -  sus,   we   be  -  seech  Thee,  Hear  Thou  our     prayer. 
Je  -  sus,   we   be  -  seech  Thee,  Hear  Thou  our    prayer. 
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BY 


By  W.  T.  //ARRIS,  L,  L.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  y.  RICKOFF,  A,  M.,  Stipt,  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MARK  BAILEY,  A,  M,,  /nstructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

CONSISTING  OF  FIVE  BOOKS,  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


■■■■*■ 


These  books  excel  all  other  school  publications  of  the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  The 
combined  product  of  the  best  talent  and  highest  scholarship,  embellished  with  every  useful  and  attractive 
adjunct  of  piciurial  art,  and  constructed  with  especial  regard  to  mechanical  excellence,  they  have,  as  was  an- 
licipaied,  met  with  extraordinary  success,  and  already  attained  a  popularity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
school-books.  Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  at  the  following  rates : 


First  Reader 
Second  Reader 
Third  Reader    - 


10c. 

-  15c, 

20c. 


Fourth  Reader  -  •  25c. 
Fifth  Reader  -  -  40c. 
The  Whole  Set     -    $J.10 


Stickney's  Pen-and-Picture  Xjangrtiagfe  Series.    In  Three  Series  of  Four  Numbers  each. 
For  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.     The  most  charming  and  attractive  books  for  Langnage  and  Com- 
*  pf^ition  Exercises  ever  prepared.     Sample  Set  Primary  Series,  with  Teachers'  Edition,  50  cents. 

Words*  and  How  to  Put  Them  Together.  By  H.  H.  Ballard.  This  little  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now  in  use,  but  is  designed 
to  go  before  all  such,  and  **  make  their  paths  straight.''     Sent  for  examination,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 

The  'Word-'Writer.  An  Exercise- Book  designed  to  accompany  "  Words,  and  How  to  Put  Them  To- 
gether."    By  H.  H .  Ballard.     For  examination,  8  cents. 

Pieces  to  Speak:  And  How  to  Speak  Them.  By  H.  H.  Ballard.  Part  I.  For  children  over  twelve. 
Part  II.  For  children  under  twelve.     Price  20  cents  per  Part. 

The  XwCodel  Copy-BookS)  with  Sliding  Copies,  containing  so  many  evident  maris  of  superiority 
that  ihey  are  received  with  universal  favor.     Sample  number,  Large  Series,  10  cts.     Primary  Series,  7  cts. 

Primer  English  Composition.  By  Jno.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  Glasgow.     For  examination,  30  cents. 

Morris's  History  of  Sngrland.  This  is  a  class-book,  compiled  for  pupils  preparing  for  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  local  exammations,  the  London  University  matriculation,  and  for  the  higher  classes  in 
elementary  schools.     For  examination,  75  cents. 

Qilmore's  Outlines  of  XjOgfiC.  This  book  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  the  study  of 
logic  practically  valuable,  and  grew  up  in  the  author's  class-room  out  of  an  attempt  to  simplify  for  his  stu- 
dents statements  to  which  they  are  introduced  in  the  best  logical  text-books  that  were  available.  For  ex- 
amination, 50  cents. 

Harkness's  Preparatory  Course  in  I«atin  Prose  Authors,  comprising  Four  Books 

of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  Eight  Orations  of  Cicero.     With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  a 
Map  of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary.     i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.75.     For  examination,  $1. 

Harkness's  Sallusfs  Catiline,  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary.     i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.15. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

NB'W  YORK,  BQSTQK,  CBICAGQ. 

Or,  J,  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  A^eiit  for  Easteru  Peiiiisylvaiiia,  Pottsville,  Pa* 

8*  J.  DRINKWATER,  A|reut  for  Nortlierti  Petnisylvanla,  WUllamsport,  Pa. 

D.  W.  PROCTOR,  Agent  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  Rooms  20  and  21  McGlintock  Building,  116  Market  Si,  Pittsbargh,  Pa. 
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Ttey  are  Plaeed. 

Avoid  the  annoyaitci  of  repairing  light  and  rickety  furniture,  hy  purchasing  desks  hnown 
ta possess  the  requisite  firmuetig  ami  ftt-ength. 
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Pocket  Dletlomary 
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Based  on  the  labors  and  principles  or  the  latest 
and  best  American  and  English  authorities,  contain- 
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■»*  25,000  •WOBDS,»* 

accuralely  and  concisely  delined,  with  each  word  re- 
>peU  phonetically,  with  careful  and  correct  accentiui- 
(ion  and  syllabication,  &c.,  &c. 

The  aUive  Dictinnary  will  he  sent,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  in  postage  stamp.     Address 

S.  H.  ZAHM  &  CO.. 
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New  and  Second-hand,  always  in  slock,  prices  low, 

BOOKS  BOUOHT. 
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Olney's  Practical  Aritliinetic. 
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PATrEHSrs  COMJIM'sCilOOL  SPELLEl 

Thift  ii  the  mo«i  perfecL  and  wcll-erAded  Sp?!ler  3^1  pub- 
lished.    Il  conlnini    practical  niln  Ibr  «pclliiij[  knd  admirably 

InirHucIory  price,  13  cents  ;  exchange  price,  it  cenu. 
Samfli  Q^.  10  (jhU. 

CItaplu's  t'Irat  Priuciplea  of  Political  Bcoiiomy 

(Just  Ready.]     InircdLciory  price,  48  cl.. 

Avery'H   Niturnl   Fblluaupliy.     Hill's  Ble- 

DteiitR    of   Klieloric   atid    Coin|io»llloii. 

Palmer'i  Blemeiils  of  Rook-Heep- 

liie.    Colloli'H  Kew  (.eugraphy. 

Luxsliig'D  ilutlltiB    U.   S.    HiHlory. 

SbBw'aNew  Hiilory  of  Eiigiigh  Literature. 

STTRT.'nOlT  &  CO., 
ITo.  8  Llurrar  St ,  Ne-vr  7nrk. 

Oi  M  L  Sloan,  idK  6ih  Street,  Piiubut|h,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Johnstown,  Harrisburg,  West  Chester,  Vineland,  Glassboro, 

Chambersburg,  etc. 


JJoRMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawing 

By  J.  V.  MONTOOMBRT,  A.  M„ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  Sohoou  Millersville  Penna. 


JXevr  Books  9  to  12*  Freoti  firom  tbo  Freaa  > 

J 

Primary  Grraded  Exercises,  Books  1  to  8.    Int.  6.    Retail,  lo. 

These  books  give  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form — ^straight  line  or  curved  line.  They  are  taught  with 
the  greatest  €ase  by  any  good  teacher.  The  gradation,  classification,  and  development  of  geometric  and  art 
forms,  and  designing  is  easy,  systematic  and  practical.  They  educate  the  mind  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  va- 
rious simple  forms  while  training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

Intermediate  Grrade  Exercises^  Books  9  to  12.    Int.  i8.    Retail,  25. 

These  four  books  unite  and  develop  in  a  most  attractive  and  practical  manner  some  nine  different  courses 
Each  book  giving  a  part  of  each.  No  other  works  meet  so  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  American 
schools.  They  are  not  only  Industrial  in  character,  but  Educational.  Geogiaphy  and  Map  Drawing,  Bot- 
any and  Plant  Drawing,  Form  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Alphabets  and  Letter  Drawing,  Conventionaliza- 
tion, Designing,  and  many  new  and  valuable  features  which  will  be  apprecated  and  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  practical  teacher.     Send  for  Specimens. 

Montgomery's  Complete  Manual  of  Uie  Primary  Exercise. 

A  thorough,  working  manual  for  daily  class  use  by  the  teacher  Every  lesson  made  easy,  and  teachable 
by  the  clear,  exact,  and  full  instruction  on  it.  Fine  cloth,  gilt,  plates.  i88  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.75.  With 
introduction  supplies.  Si-20. 

J9//  Ely  WARD  BROOKS,  A.  M. 

Principal  Millersville  State  Normal  School^  Pa. 

NEW  REVISED  7IND  fil^E^TLY  IjaP^GYED  EDIWIONjS. 


'Brooks's  Normal  Union  ArlthmetlCR. 

T^WO  BOOKS. 

Int.        Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Part  I.     -    -    -    .20      .15 

2.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Comp.,       -    -    -  .65      .50 
(2.  The  same  book  divided  and  boand  as  Books  2  and  8.) 
Brooks's  Normal  Algebra,     -     -      -    -    -    .86    .63 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic,      -----   .85    63 


Brooks's  Standard  aud  Normal  Arithmetics. 

FOUR  BOOKS. 

Int.     Ex.  Int.     Ex. 

1.  New  Primary,  -   .15    .12    3.  New  Mental    .25.     .18 

2.  Elementary,  -  -  .80    .25    4.  New  Written,  .60    .46 


Brooks'*  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, '       .84.    63 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     -      -     Mail,  $2.25 

KEYS  TO  ABOVE  WORKS* 

The  Normal  Union  combines  Mental  and  Written  Exercise  in  Arithmetic,  and  reduces  the  numt>er  of 
books  for  those  wishing  shorter  courses.  They  have  been  adopted  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places 
of  importance.  These  l)ooks  are  first  in  methodh  of  leaching,  educational  spirit,  and  all  business  methods. 
They  are  delightfully  graded  and  work  charmingly.  These  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics  have  a  National 
reputation ;  the  new  editions  mt^re  than  maintain  this.  The  publishers  therefore  request  teachers  and  direc- 
tors everywhere  who  wish  to  change,  to  correspond  with  them. 

-Mc  ECormal  Educational  PubiicatiosLSi.  ^^ 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,   Lloyd's   Literature  for   Little   Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 
For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

Sower,  Fotts  &  Ca.,  Fublisber^, 

630  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 


WHAT  we  have  to  say  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York,  has  not  grown  old  in  the 
two  months  we  have  waited  for  the  space  in 
which  to  print  it  in  The  Journal. 

Chautauqua,  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  Western 
New  York,  has  become  quite  famous  of  late 
years  as  a  place  of  summer  resort,  and  as  a 
centre  each  season  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ed- 
ucational and  religious  interest,  in  the  shape 
of  "Assemblies,"  schools,  courses  of  lec- 
tures, concerts,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  Lake 
is  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  of  an  av- 
erage width  of  four  or  five  miles.  Its  banks 
are  lined  with  fine  farms,  and  at  several 
points  have  been  built  large  hotels  with  in- 
viting grounds  and  appendages.  Jamestown 
is  situated  at  one  end  and  Mayville  at  the 
Ot^.ei;  and  many  steamboats  and  other  water- 
craft  ply  between  the  the  two  villages,  stop- 
ping at  all  convenient  points  on  both  sides. 

The  Association  met  at  Chautauqua  proper, 
or  Fairpoint.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  the 
"Amphitheatre."  built  to  accommodate  the 
Sunday-school  Assembly.  The  headquarters 
of  the  members  ivere  at  the  Palace  hotel 
near  by.  The  surroundings  consist  of  a 
grove,  laid  out  in  streets  and  built  up  with 
cottages,  and  ornamented  here  and  there  with 
quiet  walks,  rustic  seats,  fountains  and  flow- 
ers. Although  the  third  week  of  July  was 
the  hottest  of  the  season,  the  weather  at 
Chautauqua  was  pleasantly  cool. 


But  neither  the  attractions  of  the  place  nor  . 
an  interest  in  the  Association  brought  the 
members  together  in  large  numbers.  Only 
some  three  hundred  recorded  their  names, 
and  nearly  one  half  (rf  these  were  from  Ohio, 
the  teachers  of  that  State  having  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  same  place  the  preceding  week. 
Twenty  five  States,  however,  were  represented 
by  their  leading  educators,  and  probably  no 
previous  meeting  of  the  Association  was  char- 
acterized by  the  attendance  of  a  body  of  men 
and  women  more  learned,  more  able  and  more 
earnest.  These  facts,  repeating  the  experi- 
ence of  former  years,  go  to  show  that  a 
National  Educational  organization  in  this 
country  will  always  be  composed  of  a  select 
few  who  possess  the  means  to  enable  them  to 
follow  the  meeting  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  miles,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  the  zeal  to  use  them  for  such  a 
purpose.  There  is  no  county  in  Pennsylvania 
in  which  an  educational  ineeting  will  not 
draw  a  larger  crowd  than  was  present  at  Chau- 
tauqua, or  indeed  at  any  average  meeting 
the  National  Association  has  ever  held.  It  is 
useless,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  rival  in  point 
of  numbers  the  more  popular  local  assemblies 
now  so  common  all  over  the  country;  and 
the  effort  of  the  officers  and  managers  of  the 
National  Association  should  be  directed  to 
securing  the  attendance  of  leading  educators, 
and  investigating  the  broader  and  deeper 
questions  that  everywhere  confront  us  in  our 
educational  work. 
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We  take  this  occasion  to  commend  Super- 
intendent Wilson,  of  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  effort  he  made  to  keep  the 
papers  read  within  the  allotted  forty  minutes, 
and  to  secure  the  thorough  discussion  of  each 
topic  presented.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  he  was  only  partially  successful.  Some 
of  the  papers  were  over  an  hour  in  length ; 
there  were  too  many  of  them ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  number  of  topics  was  stopped 
just  at  the  point  of  greatest  interest,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  most  interesting  questions  brought 
forward  were  not  considered  at  all.  Let  us 
try  the  experiment  next  year  of  having  only 
a  single  topic  for  each  session,  the  discussion 
to  be  opened  by  a  short  paper,  and  followed 
by  brief,  pointed  speeches  from  all  the  mem- 
bers who  desire  to  express  their  views. 
Scarcely  twenty  five  of  the  whole  three  hun- 
dred at  Chautauqua  had  a  word  to  say, 
although  among  the  silent  ones  were  some  of 
the  ablest  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the 
country.  This  is  not  the  way  to  keep  school, 
nor  is  it  the  way  to  obtain  the  greatest  good 
from  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  taste 
of  the  good  things  said,  we  will  present  be- 
low some  abstracts  from  the  proceedings  as 
we  find  them  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Education y  and  elsewhere. 

OBJECT   LESSONS   IN   MORAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Rev.  A.  D  Mayo  had  this  to  say  of  **  Ob- 
ject Lessons  in  Moral  Instruction  in  Common 

Schools:" 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  wave  of  reaction  against 
all  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  common  schools 
swept  over  the  country.  The  occasion  was  chiefly 
the  demonstration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
for  the  division  of  the  school-funds  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parochial  system.  The  people  declared 
that  the  American  system  should  be  maintained,  and 
schools  be  secular  in  the  sense  of  being  controlled  by 
the  State  as  against  ecclesiastical  influence.  An 
effort  was  made  to  force  in  that  method  of  ultra-phil- 
osophical secularism  which  would  cut  away  all  public 
life  from  any  relation  to  religion,  and  repudiate  re- 
ligious sanctions  for  moral  instruction.  This  method, 
which  pioposed,  after  the  manner  of  Solomon,  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  contending  mothers  by  killing  the 
child,  was  adopted  in  certain  localities.  But  this 
superficial  theory  seems  to  have  been  lived  through, 
and  now  there  is  a  formidable  revival  all  over  the 
country  in  favor  of  moral  instruction.  During  these 
years  the  schools  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the 
devotion  of  their  teachers,  especially  the  women,  who 
have  folded  the  little  children  to  their  hearts  more 
tenderly  as  the  storm  beat  more  loudly  outside.  The 
terrible  revelations  of  depravity  in  all  regions  of 
business,  the  vast  amount  of  youthful  wickedness  in 
cities,  and  the  portentous  spectacle  of  two  millions  of 
children  demanding  instruction  in  the  South,  have 
finally  awakened  the  people  to  this  demand  for  moral 
instruction.  Whenever  the  attempt  is  made,  in  good 
faith,  in  a  Christian  country  to  give  moral  instruction, 


it  follows,  by  necessity,  that  it  shall  be  instruction  in 
the  Christian  morality,  the  code  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Law  of  Love,  and  the 
Golden  Rule.  For  the  average  school  child  this 
character  training  is  more  than  half,  and  for  large 
classes,  nine-tenths  the  work  in  school.  The  most 
important  question  now  is  the  best  method  for  the 
moral  instruction  so  loudly  demanded.  And  here 
the  new  education,  which  has  changed  the  method  of 
instruction  in  all  other  directions,  must  come  in,  and 
reconstruct  the  mode  of  imparting  moral  instruction. 
Practically,  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  superior 
teachers  have  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  give 
up  the  old  mechanical  method  of  teaching  morals  by 
lecturing  and  cramming  the  children's  minds  with 
precepts,  and  have  learned  to  rely  on  that  broader 
and  more  vital  method  whereby  the  teacher  himself 
is  the  soul  of  the  character  training,  and  uses  every 
opportunity  to  mould  the  morals  of  the  child. 
The  true  teacher  is  the  central  object  in  all 
moral  instruction.  Unless  he  is  the  incarnation  of  all 
his  pupils  should  be,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  he  at-^ 
tempts  to  give  formal  instruction  in  morality.  Every 
school  is  really  a  committee  of  investigation  of  the 
teacher,  and  every  instructor  who  combines  high 
character  and  teaching  ability  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
powerful  spiritual  force  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
people  must  insist  that  only  teachers  of  the  most  pos- 
itive moral  character  shall  stand  before  the  children. 

In  proportion  as  the  level  of  moral  power  in  the 
teacher  can  be  raised,  will  character  be  shaped  in  the 
school- room.  The  most  formidable  implement  in 
the  teacher's  hands  for  moral  training  is  the  discipline 
of  the  school.  Men  and  children  are  largely  moulded 
by  the  moral  lone,  habits,  and  laws  of  the  community. 
The  organization  and  discipline  of  the  school  work  a 
gradual  reform  in  multitudes  of  children,  who  are  in- 
sensible to  the  direct  personal  appeal  of  the  teacher. 
Yet  a  vast  amount  of  quiet  and  effective  advice  and 
aid  is  now  given  by  the  teachers — all  the  more  valu- 
able because  working  in  secret.  The  new  methods 
of  instruction,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  central 
power,  offer  great  opportunities  for  moral  instruction. 
Every  lesson  in  language,  science,  history,  even  in 
the  most  practical  studies  of  the  school,  can  be  so 
combined  with  the  moral  emphasis  as  to  make  all  in- 
struction tell  on  the  character  of  the  child.  In  this 
way  the  scholar  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  books.  It 
is  an  outrage  on  religious  liberty  and  public  moral- 
ity to  banish  the  Bible  from  the  schools;  but  it  is  a 
great  folly  to  confine  its  use  to  a  monotonous,  per- 
functory reading.  The  Bible  should  lie  on  the 
teacher's  desk  like  the  dictionary,  for  wise  and  judi- 
cious use. 

Our  reading-lx)oks  can  be  used  to  great  effect  for 
moral  instruction.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  fill  our 
school  readers  with  such  trivial  and  puerile  matters  as 
is  often  considered  necessary.  The  present  habit  of 
directing  the  reading  of  school  children  offers  great 
opportunity  to  the  teacher.  There  are  lines  of  read- 
ing which,  like  mountain-paths,  lead  the  youth  up- 
ward to  the  loftiest  outlook  over  the  whole  providen- 
tial field  of  human  life.  The  ideal  of  the  true 
instructor  is  the  Great  Teacher  himself,  who  has 
reconstructed  hunpan  civilization  by  appearing  for 
eighteen  centuries  the  sublime  object-lesson  of  all  the 
virtues  demanded  in  a  child  of  Almighty  God. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  President  of  Purdee  Uni- 
versity, Indiana,  read  a  very  able  paper  on 
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"Technical  Training   in  American   Educa- 
tion,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

1.  The  State  has  the  right  to  teach  any  branch  of 
knowledge  that  will  promote  the  public  welfare. 

2.  The  right  of  the  Stale  to  teach  all  knowledge 
4m&  not  necessarily  make  such  instruction  its  duty. 

j:.  Xba  duty  of  the  State  to  teach  is  limited  (tf )  by 
its  abilityv  «Mi  {b)  by  necessity.  If  the  State  has  not 
the  ability  to  teack  all  knowledge  to  all  persons,  it  is 
not  its  duty  to  make  tkk attempt.  When  needed,  in- 
struction is,  or  will  be,  give^by  other  agencies ;  the 
State  may  or  may  not  provide  iK  Its  concern  is  to 
see  that  needed  instruction  is  efficientFf^gikven. 

4.  The  public  school  exhausts  neither  the  ni|jxt  nor 
the  duty  of  the  State  in  education. 

5.  The  primary  and  imperative  duty  of  the  public 
school  is  to  provide  a  general  education  for  all  classes 
of  youth. 

6.  Technical  instruction  may  be  divided  into  gen- 
eral and  special.  General  technical  instruction  in- 
cludes those  elements  of  technical  training  which  are 
of  general  application  and  utility.  This  may  include 
industrial  drawing,  the  elements  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences, etc.  Special  technical  training  involves  the 
nsc  of  the  appliances  of  given  traded  and  occupations. 
It  is  a  special  training  for  given  pursuits. 

Can  any  technical  instruction  be  wisely  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  public  school  ? 
The  speaker  held  that  the  public  schools  should  pro- 
vide general  technical  training,  but  special  training 
should  be  left  for  other  agencies.  An  attempt  to  give 
this  special  technical  training  in  the  public  schools  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  industry, 
would  subvert  public  education  from  its  primary  func- 
tion, and  end  in  disappointment  and  failure.  There 
are  three  decisive  objections  to  the  teaching  of  trades 
in  the  public  schools  : 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  the  pubfic  schools  to  teach  a 
tiihe  of  its  pupils  the  pursuits  by  which  they  are  to 
earn  a  living.  This  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
census  of  1870,  with  its  338  occupations. 

2.  The  teaching  of  a  few  traded  to  all  pupils  would 
crowd  these  pursuits,  and  reduce  the  wages  of  skilled 
workmen  in  them  to  the  wages  of  common  laborers. 
The  teaching  of  all  the  boys  in  our  schools  the  use  of 
hand-tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron  would  give 
niire-tenths  of  them  skill  which  they  would  never  use, 
except  incidentally,  in  after-life ;  and  such  training 
can  be  justified  only  as  an  element  of  general  train- 
ing. This  position  was  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  the 
statistics  of  industry. 

3.  The  objection  to  a  partial  system  of  industrial 
training — ^the  teaching  of  a  few  trades  to  a  few  pupils 
in  public  schools — is  its  manifest  injustice.  This  ob- 
jection does  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of  trades  in  re- 
formitory  schools,  orphan  asylums,  institutions  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  or  other  special  schools 
for  classes  of  unfortunate  youth. 

These  and  other  objections  to  teaching  of  handi- 
craft in  our  public  schools  ought  to  be  conclusive. 
The  school  should  not  be  made  a  workshop  for  the 
training  of  apprentices.  This  special  technical  train- 
ing  should  be  provided  for  in  separate  technical  and 
trade  schools.  What  is  needed  is  to  supplement  the 
public  school  with  an  efficient  system  of  special 
schools  for  technical  or  industrial  training. 

The  experience  of  Europe  shows  that  these  tech- 
nical  schools  will  appear  when  there  is  a  popular  de- 
mand for  such  training,  and  this  demand  is  coming. 
The  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  polytechnic  and 
technical  schools,  founded  by  private  munificence,  are 


a  beginning.  The  requirements  of  the  public  school 
must  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  this  special  training 
in  separate  schools. 

Among    other    good    things,  Dr.    J.    M 
Gregory,  President  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University,  gave  expression  to  the  following 
on  the  same  subject : 

There  are  three  distinct  grades  of  technical  educa- 
tion. The  lowest  aims  simply  at  teaching  in  art.  It 
deals  with  rules  and  processes  rather  than  principles. 
To  this  grade  belong  the  trade  and  apprentice  schools 
of  Europe.  The  second  grade  aims  to  make  master- 
mechanics  and  managers  in  all  forms  of  industrial 
arts.  It  teaches  science  and  its  applications  to 
enable  its  students  to  master  processes,  apply  princi- 
pllfc  and  control  results.  The  third  is  almost  purely 
\\9  aim  is  the  thorough  investigation  of 
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the  scienc«&  which  underlie  the  arts,  and  to  prepare 
investigators  and  teachers  of  science  and  art.  .One 
school  cannot  cov«  the  three  fields.  With  well- 
chosen  and  systematic*  exercises  the  school-shop  is 
superior  to  the  common  apprentice  system  for  teaching 
trades ;  but  the  technical  coHege  would  sacrifice  its 
higher  and  more  important  end^  should  it  attempt 
such  extended  practical  exercises. 

NORMAL   DEPARTMENTS  IN   UNIVERSITIES. 

''Normal  Departments  in  Universities"  are 
a  new  thing  in  this  country,  and  a  lady  pro- 
fessor at  the  head  of  such  a  department  is 
even  more  novel,  so  that  the  paper  of  Miss 
Grace  C.  Bibb,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in 
the  Missouri  State  University,  on  this  subject 
was  rendered  doubly  attractive.     She  said : 

'  The  school  of  pedagogics  has  the  same  right  to 
existence  as  has  the  school  of  law  or  of  medicine.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  the  manner  in  which  this  associa- 
tion of  chairs  of  pedagogics  with  universities  has 
been  reached  abroad,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 
Previous  to  the  acceptance  of  the  funds  given  by  the 
Bell  trustees  for  the  establishment  of  the  chairs  of 
education  at  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  government 
aid  was  sought  to  make  the  endowment  sufficient, 
and  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  granting  it  was  asked 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools.  The  very 
general  response  was  favorable  to  the  project.  This 
and  other  influences  led  to  the  establishment  of  chairs 
of  pedagogy  in  the  two  Scottish  universities  named 
and  to  steps  in  this  direction  by  the  University  of 
London  and  Kings'  College,  London.  In  Germany 
lectures  of  pedagogics  are  given  in  twenty  universi- 
ties, including  Berlin,  Leipsic,  etc.  Such  a  depart- 
ment was  organized  in  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1857  and  still  continues.  There  are  now  similar 
chairs  in  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Iowa,  and 
some  provision  for  this  kind  of  instruction  has  been 
made  by  a  number  of  other  States. 

The  Normal  Department  of  the  University  is  be- 
coming an  established  fact  and  seems  to  have  on  its 
side  the  support  of  the  best  people.  The  arguments 
for  it  rest  mainly  on  two  grounds — first,  that  of  greater 
economy,  since  there  need  be  little  addition  to  the 
teaching  force  already  required ;  and  second,  that  of 
the  great  opportunities  for  independent  investigation, 
general  culture  and  original  thought.  There  is  no 
antagonism  between  the  normal  school  proper  and 
such  a  department.  The  normal  school  undertakes 
the  training  of  elementary  teachers,  which  the  de- 
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partment  does,  this  if  all  incidentally,  aiming  in  the 
main  at  the  training  of  teachers  for  superintendencies 
and  positions  in  superior  schools. 

INSTRUCTION  IN   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  G.  L.  Osborn,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Warrensberg,  Mo.,  thus  defined  his 
view  of  the  kind  of  instruction  proper  for  a 
Normal  School : 

1.  A.  special  training  in  those  branches  of  science 
which  he  expects  to  teach,  together  with  such  other 
subjects  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  them,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  would  increase  his  professional 
skill. 

2.  A  careful  study  of  those  subjects  which  under- 
lie the  science  of  education,  and  a  like  study  of  the 
science  itself. 

3.  A  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  in  its  relations  to 
the  science  of  education,  proved  by  actual  training  in 
the  school  of  practice. 

To  secure  an  intelligent  training  in  any  one  of 
these  three  lines  of  culture,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  requires  instruction  in  subject-matter.  To 
accomplish  the  desired  end  otherwise,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Here  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  literary 
institution  and  the  professional  school  was  distinctly 
drawn.  Instruction  in  subject-matter  belongs  to  both, 
but  not  in  the  same  sense.  The  true  provmce  of  the 
purely  literary  institution  is  to  qualify  the  student  for 
intelligent  citizenship,  and  to  bring  his  culture  up  to 
the  pomt  at  which  the  study  of  a  special  calling  prop 
erly  begins.  Theoretically  at  least,  its  work  underlies 
all  legitimate  occupations,  trades,  and  professions. 
The  literary  institution  teaches  the  history  of  England 
and  Rome  as  a  means  of  culture ;  the  school  of  law, 
as  a  means  of  tracing  out  the  origin  and  historical  de- 
velopment of  jurisprudence.  The  literary  institution 
teaches,  civil  engineering  and  chemistry  for  the  dis- 
cipline which  the  study  affords  ;  the  school  of  mines 
teaches  these  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  application 
in  the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  literary 
institution  teaches  anatomy  and  physiology  as 
sciences ;  the  medical  college,  in  the  light  of  their  ap- 
plication in  the  arts  of  surgery  and  medicine.  In 
the  school  of  letters,  the  "  common  branches  "  are 
considered  only  in  the  sense  of  their  relative  import- 
ance as  elements  in  education  ;  in  the  normal  school 
they  receive  special  treatment  in  view  of  their  prac- 
tical application  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Literary 
institutions  occupy  the  broad  field  of  general  culture, 
and  foster  science  for  its  own  sake  and  its  inherent 
value  to  the  human  race ;  professional  schools  confine 
themselves  to  separate  channels  of  effort,  and  each 
tempers  its  work  to  some  special  phase  of  practical 
life. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   SUPERINTEND ENCY. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  of  Quincy, 
Mass. ,  read  a  strong  but  narrow  paper  on  the 
'*  Development  of  the  Superintendency." 
His  argument  was  based  wholly  upon  a  few 
facts  collected  in  Norfolk  county,  the  county 
in  which  he  lives.  With  these  to  rest  upon, 
he  covered  the  whole  country  with  his  sweep- 
ing generalizations.  He  is  in  the  position  of 
a  strong  man  handling  a  subject  of  which  he 


knows  little.  He  means  well  and  makes  sonae 
good  hits ;  but  he  evidently  does  not  know 
much  by  study  and  less  by  observation  of  the 
present  state  of  systems  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  Some  idea  of  what  he  said 
can  be  obtained  from  the  following  abstract : 

Mr.  Adams  began  by  referring  to  a  recently  pub- 
lished report  of  Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  on  the  schools 
of  Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  which  he  pronounced  as  a 
unique  educational  document.  It  enables  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  educators  now  being  supplied  by  the 
average  common  school.  The  condition  of  affairs 
revealed  was  far  from  flattering,  yet  it  was  believed  to 
be  better  than  the  average.  Why  was  this  so?  Why 
was  it  that  children  who  had  been  eight  years  in  the 
common  schools  could  repeat  rules,  who  practically 
could  not  read,  write,  or  cipher?  It  certainly  was 
not  for  want  of  proper  apparatus,  or  because  money 
enough  was  not  spent  on  the  schools.  The  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  intimated  that  the 
one  thing  needful  was  a  good  system  of  county  super- 
vision. The  questions  yet  remained,  "What  was  a  good 
system  of  supervision  ?  and.  Did  the  material  now 
exist  out  of  which  to  organize  it  ?  Mr.  Adams  thought 
not.  The  common  school  superintendency  had  passed 
through  two  phases  of  development,  which  had  been 
preliminary ;  it  was  now  entering  on  a  third  phase, 
which  would  be  final.  The  first  phase  was  the  mate- 
rial ;  the  second  was  the  intermediate  or  organizing; 
the  final  phase  would  be  the  scientific.  The  prob- 
lems successfully  dealt  with  in  the  first  phase  had  re- 
lated to  light  and  air,  and  health  and  cleanliness — 
(he  regeneration  *of  the  primitive  school- house.  That 
work  was  done.  Then  followed  the  organization  of 
the  common  •  school  system  in  respect  to  studies.  This 
had  been  accomplished,  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view,  with  energy  and  skill,  but  in  no  scientific  spirit. 
Studies  had  been  multiplied  out  of  all  reason,  and 
children  had  been  treated  as  if  they  were  raw  mate- 
rial to  be  put  through  a  mill.  The  schools  had  thus 
become  a  cotnbination  of  the  factory,  the  railroad, 
and  the  States  prison.  They  had  run  to  memorizing, 
examinations,  and  programmes  until  it  was  nothing  but 
company  part  in  education  all  the  way  through.  The 
organization  was  perfect,  but  it  was  thoroughly  routine 
and  material. 

A  reaction  from  this  system  was  sure  to  follow,  and 
it  had  now  for  some  years  been  going  on  and  rapidly 
gaining  impetus.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  science 
— the  training  of  the  mind  instead  of  memorizing.  It 
was  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  processes  of  men- 
tal development.  It  took  nothing  for  granted.  Every- 
thing was  arrived  at  through  a  slow,  patient  process 
of  induction.  The  difficulty  now  was  with  the  uni- 
versities. They  would  not  recognize  the  common- 
school  development  of  the  average  mind  in  the  mass 
as  a  matter  worthy  of  scientific  treatment.  In  their 
view  it  was  not  a  profession  like  law,  or  medicine,  or 
divinity.  They  ranked  the  child's  mind  as  of  less 
importance  than  its  teeth.  While  this  was  so,  a  good 
system  of  county  supervision  was  not  practicable. 
Such  a  system  as  could  now  be  organized  meant 
merely  more  programmes,  more  examinations,  more 
company  parts.  The  reform  must  begin  at  the  top- 
higher  up.  The  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  universities,  to  cause  them  to  recognize  a  new, 
learned  profession.  They  should  be  brought  by  means 
of  a  post-graduate  course  into  direct  communication 
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with  the  common-school  system.  Then  an  advance 
along  the  whole  line  would  be  possible.  Until  this  was 
done,  however,  the  scientific  superintendency  could 
not  be  organized  on  any  large  scale,  and  of  the  mate- 
rial and  drill-sergeant  superintendency  we  already 
bad  more  than  enough.  The  condition  of  affairs  re- 
vealed in  Mr.  Walton's  report  must,  therefore,  ap- 
parently continue  to  exist  until  the  universities  could 
be  brought  into  line  to  thoroughly  develop  the  super- 
intendency into  its  final  and  scientific  phase. 

Col.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  was  present  and  did 
more  talking  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Association,  although  it  was  his  first  attend- 
ance at  one  of  its  meetings.  Indeed,  he 
talked  too  much,  and  towards  the  last  his 
opinions  seemed  to  have  little  weight.  He  has 
evidently  been  misled  by  the  interest  excited 
by  the  sd-called  Quincy  method  and  seems  to 
suppose  himself  the  centre  of  pedagogical  au- 
thority in  this  country,  and  feels  called  upon 
personally  to  resent  as  an  attack  upon  it  every 
statement  that  is  not  fully  in  accord  with  what 
what  is  being  done  in  the  schools  of  the  little 
Massachusetts  town  where  he  has  been  Super- 
intendent But  withal,  although  not  much  of 
a  philosopher,  Col.  Parker  possesses  a  vein  of 
good  common  sense,  evidently  understands 
human  nature,  and  has  the  disposition,  the 
talents  and  the  tact  to  make  an  excellent 
school  ofiicer.  He  is  full  of  good  humor,  and 
tells  a  story  with  excellent  effect.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  manner  and  style  we  quote 
the  report  of  his  remarks  on  Prof  Payne's 
paper: 

They  say  I  stole  the  Quincy  Method.  Well,  that's 
true  enough. 

"  I  love  to  steal  a  while  away."  ^ 

I  stole  it  from  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  and  Com- 
menius  and  Herbert  Spencer.  And  I  say  to  you, 
steal  all  you  can  ;  steal  from  pole  to  pole ;  and  then 
you  won't  get  enough  to  feed  your  starving  children. 

What  nonsense  to  say  we  don't  use  text-hooks  ! 
We  use  more  text-books  than  any  other  schools  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  our  prime  object  to  make  the 
teacher  as  useless  as  possible.  Perfection  would 
leave  all  the  work  to  the  pupils. 

When  people  criticisye  our  Quincy  System,  I  am 
reminded  of  Sidney  Smith's  remark.  He  was  walk- 
ing with  a  friend  through  one  of  those  narrow  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  where  the  tall  houses  lean  at  the  top 
toward  the  houses  on  the  other  side.  Two  women 
are  bickering  from  two  of  those  opposite  windows, 
filling  the  street  with  clamor.  "Why  can't  those  two 
women  agree  ?"  asked  his  friend.  **  Because  they 
argue  from  different  premises,"  replied  Sidney 
Smith.  So  these  folks  can't  agree  wilh  our  Quincy 
method  because  they  are  arguing  from  different 
premises. 

Our  richest  heritage  from  the  past  is  the  ability  to 
move  forward,  and  the  es^^ential  condition  of  pro- 
gress is  freedom.  What  superintendent  can  carry 
out  his  plans  hampered  by  an  ever-changing  commit- 
tee, obliged  to  look  about  for  re-election  and  keep  a 
weather  eye  on  a  book  house?  The  teacher  ham- 
pered by  examination   and   a  specified   number  of 


pages  to  go  over  in  a  term  cannot  work  freely.  Our 
charge  must  be  along  the  whole  line,  for  freedom. 

There  are  three  kind  of  workers:  (i)  Those  who 
work  after  a  pattern— artisans  ;  (2)  those  who  work 
after  an  ideal — artists;  (3)  cobblers,  who  patch  up 
the  bad  work  of  others.  We  should  study  the  pos- 
sibilities for  development  of  the  human  mind,  to 
realize  which  is  the  climax  of  education.  That 
which  best  develops  the  mind  is  the  most  practical. 
Drawing  is  the  means  of  sense  training.  Language 
is  the  evolution  of  thought. 

I  must  learn  the  thing  taught — an  everlasting 
study.  Then  I  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
mind  to  learn — an  everlasting  study.  Then  I  must 
determine  the  adjustment  of  the  thing  to  the  mind — 
an  everlasting  study.  But  the  study  of  the  first  two 
leads  to  the  last,  which  is  method.  The  mind  grows 
in  its  own  way.  The  teacher's  task  is  not  to  devise, 
but  to  discover  it.     God  made  it. 

We  are  a  servile  set.  We  work  for  our  bread  and 
butter.  The  superintendent  who  weighs  down  his 
teachers  with  statistics  and  examinations  is  a  nui- 
sance. You  should  be  free  within  your  own  sphere ; 
but  be  sure  the  sphere  Is  broad.  You  must  not  have 
a  narrow  horizon,  and  then  sit  down  in  the  centre 
and  defy  the  authorities.  You  are  to  have  a  lifting 
horizon.  I  say  to  my  teachers,  "  Don't  follow  me. 
There  is  only  one  thing  I  demand,  and  that  is  that 
you  move." 

* 'METHODS.*' 

J.  \V.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  gave  an  able  and 
philosophical  address  on  the  *'  Effects  of  In- 
struction upon  Results  of  School  Work.*' 

Mr.  Dickinson  commenced  by  saying  that  there  is 
a  prevailing  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  a  certain 
class  of  educators,  that  methods  are  of  little  import- 
ance. Many  go  further  than  this,  and  believe  that  to 
make  our  acts  conform  to  a  method  is  to  give  them  a 
mechanical  character  which  deprives  them  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  products  of  either  genius  or  of 
a  free  intelligence. 

Such  opinions  are  especially  mischievous  in  our 
educational  affairs,  as  they  encourage  educators  to 
think  little  of  the  philosophy. of  education,  or  of  those 
general  principles  on  which  alone  can  be  founded 
either  a  true  science  or  art  of  teaching.  Every  intel- 
ligent act  implies  a  knowledge  of  its  end  from  its  be- 
ginning. All  ends  produced  by  human  agency  are 
produced  by  the  use  of  some  means.  Success  in  at- 
taining ends  depends  on  two  things — on  the  use  of 
the  right  means,  and  on  using  them  in  the  right  way. 
The  way  of  using  means,  or  of  performing  our  acts,  is 
called  method. 

Those'  who  have  no  definite  methods  to  use,  have 
no  definite  ends  to  obtain.  But  all  teaching  worthy 
of  the  name  has  its  known  ends  to  accomplish. 

Teaching  occasions  knowledge,  development,  and 
method.  Methods  of  teaching  determine  the  quali- 
ties of  these  things.  This  last  proposition  is  to  be 
proved ;  and  Brst  it  must  be  shown  that  a  met^iod  of 
teaching  determines  the  quality  of  knowledge  ob- 
tained. 

Teaching  may  be  attempted  by  two  methods.  One 
is  called  the  objective ;  the  other,  the  descriptive  or 
written  method.  One  presents  to  the  mind  of  the 
learner  whatever  is  to  be  studied  and  known ;  the 
other  substitutes  for  objects  of  knowledge,  the  lan- 
guage by  which  it  may  be  described.   In  the  one  case 
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the  kind  of  knowledge  obtained  by  study  would  be  of 
its  true  objects ;  in  the  other,  it  might  be  simply  of  the 
signs  of  knowledge  of  objects,  and  it  would  be  of 
signs  only,  if  the  objects  bad  not  at  some  time  been 
presented.  A  knowledge  of  objects  may  have  three 
qualities : 

1.  It  may  be  clear,  or  such  as  to  enable  its  possessor 
to  set  the  object  of  it  clear  from  all  other  objects.  It 
is  such  knowledge  as  is  expressed  by  a  name  denoting 
all  the  qualities  of  an  object  taken  together  as  one 
whole.  Such  knowledge  as  the  mind  always  obtains 
of  an  object  of  thought  when  first  presented,  and  be- 
fore  its  qualities  have  been  unloosed  from  one  another, 
and  have  themselves  become  the  objects  of  special 
attention. 

2.  Knowledge  may  be  distinct,  or  such  as  may  be 
expressed  by  propositions  whose  subjects  name  the 
things  known,  and  whose  predicates  afHrm  of  them 
their  qualities.  Distinct  knowledge  is  obtained  by  an 
analysis  which  turns  our  attention  from  an  object 
viewed  as  a  whole,  to  its  individual  qualities  or  ele- 
ments. After  such  mental  processes  have  been  ex 
perienced,  the  mind  is  prepared  to  describe  its  knowl- 
edge by  the  use  of  language,  which  not  only  names 
the  things  known,  but  names  also  whatever  belongs  to 
them. 

3.  Knowledge  may  not  be  only  clear  and  distinct, 
but  it  may  also  be  comprehensive.  Comprehensive 
knowledge  is  of  classes,  and  therefore  is  general  and 
abstract.  The  quality  of  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
study  in  school  will  be  clear  or  distinct  or  comprehen  ■ 
sive,  in  proportion  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  energy 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  led  to  exert  by  the  method  of 
teaching  employed. 

The  only  occasions  for  genuine  and  complete 
knowledge  of  new  objects  is  the  presence  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
word  object  is  used  in  this  discussion  to  mean  any- 
thing of  which  the  mind  may  be  conscious.  It  is  true 
that  after  knowledge  has  been  obtained  and  signs 
associated  with  it,  the  knowledge  may  be  reproduced 
by  the  use  of  its  signs ;  but  its  first  appearance  in  the 
mind  must  in  all  cases  depend  on  the  relations  objects 
of  knowledge  are  made  to  hold  to  the  knowing 
mind. 

Teaching  has  for  its  object  new  truth.  Illustrations 
by  pictures  and  models  may  occasion  true  ideas  of 
some  relations,  but  they  can  never  present  the  objects 
themselves  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  learn  that  meth- 
ods of  teaching  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of 
knowledge  communicated  or  occasioned.  Another 
result  produced  by  methods  of  teaching  relates  to  the 
character  of  the  training  acquired  by  the  mental  pow- 
ers through  their  exercise  in  learning.  In  describing 
this  result  it  may  be  well  to  show,  first,  what  right 
mental  training  is ;  and,  second,  how  it  is  to  be  se- 
cured. Whenever  the  mind  exerts  its  power  in  a 
right  manner  upon  appropriate  objects  of  thought,  it 
becomes  conscious  of  two  results.  One  result  is  the 
possession  of  new  knowledge ;  the  other  is  an  in- 
creased facility  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  by  whose 
activity  knowledge  is  acquired.  The  facility  is  men- 
tal training.  The  faculties  are  trained  by  their  right 
use  in  doing  what  they  would  acquire  the  power  of 
of  doing.  .  .  .  The  third  result  produced  by  a  method 
of  teaching  is  found  in  the  method  of  thinking,  or 
study  it  communicates.  Not  much  knowledge  or 
mental  discipline  can  be  obtained  by  the  longest 
courses  of  study  now  taught  in  our  schools,  but  a  good 
method  of  teaching  will  always  present  a  good  plan  of 


study,  and  occasion  that  discipline  of  mind  which  will 
enable  it  to  use  the  plan  in  the  further  pursuit  of 
knowledge  after  the  pupil  has  left  his  school. 

The  speaker  closed  by  warning  teachers  of  the 
young  against  attending  too  exclusively  to  the  formal- 
ities of  their  work  and  too  little  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  labor.  Comenius,  John  Lxjcke,  and  Pes- 
talozzi  are  classed  among  the  most  famous  educators 
of  modem  times;  but  they  owe  their  fame  not  so 
much  to  the  fact  that  they  invented  true  methods  of 
teaching,  or  established  new  educational  institutions, 
as  to  the  fact  that  they  called  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  true  end  of  education-^the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties  of  man. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Edgar  A.  Singer,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a 
paper  in  answer  to  the  question,  •*  What 
Constitutes  a  Practical  Course  of  Study  in 
our  Graded  Schools?" 

The  highest  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
State  requires  that  all  the  people  should  be  educated. 
The  opinions  that  prevail  as  to  what  constitutes   a 
good  education  are  as  different  and  various  as  are  the 
estimates  put  upon  the  purposes  of  human  life,  and 
upon  the  highest  duties  of  man.     In  general  terms, 
that  education  is  the  best  that  best  fits  man  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  duty  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
In  other  words,  he  is  the  best  educated  who  is  best 
in  his  family,  the  most  successful  in  his,  business,  the 
most  useful  in  societv,  the  best  informed  in  civil  af- 
fairs,  the  most  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  performance 
of  his  moral  and  religious  duties.     The  higher  and 
better  results  of  all  true  education  are  their  indirect 
influences  and  benefits — results  showing  themselves 
in  increased  power  of  attention,  in  disciplined  appli- 
cation,  in    enlarged   comprehension,   in    quickened 
curiosity,  in  powers  of  patient  application  and  perse- 
vering endurance,  in  the  development  of  character; 
and  that  system  of  education  is  the  best  that  gives 
sey-knowledge  of  power  in  all  departments  of  our 
being. 

The  development  of  power  is  produced  ( 1 )  through 
intellectual  education,  effected  through  studies  adapted 
to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  their  several  stages  of 
development  through  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  ma- 
turity;  (2)  through  physical  training,  to  give  powers 
of  endurance  to  bear  the  strain  of  mental  effort,  or  to 
sustain  the  drafts  on  the  life  force  through  exertion  of 
will  and  resolution  to  accomplish  certain  desired 
ends;  (3)  through  moral  training,  to  Ht  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  facts  as  the  basis  of  knowledge,  to 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  intellect,  and  form  habits 
of  thought  and  action  which  shall  establish  character 
— the  high  aim  and  purpose  of  all  true  education  of 
the  threefold  nature  of  man. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  by  those  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  to  select  those 
which  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  training  the  mental 
faculties  in  their  various  stages,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  shall  furnish  useful  knowledge  that  can  be 
rendered  useful  in  subsequent  special  preparation  for 
any  particular  calling. 

The  subjects  of  mental  education  most  effective  in 
producing  the  desired  result  are  object-lessons,  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  developing  into  algebra  and  practi- 
cal geometry,  writing,  and  industrial  drawing,  geog- 
raphy, and  history.  Thes*;,  taught  to  a  judicious  ex- 
tent by  right  methods,  will  secure  results  in  accord 
with   the  theory  of  our  common   schools  j  not  that 
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they  shall  fit  boys  and  girls  for  any  particular  trade, 
bat  that  they  shall  give  to  them  useful  information 
which  they  can  make  available  in  preparation  for  any 
specia.1  vocation,  as  their  tastes  and  opportunities  may 
permit. 

To  these  studies  should  be  added  music,  morals, 
'  and  manners,  and  physical  exercises,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  right  principles  as  rules  of  action  and  the 
essentials  of  character,  and  to  effect  care  of  health 
and  perfection  of  bodily  strength  a^d  vigor. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  coarse  of  study  is  in- 
creased, and  the  efficiency  of  schools  augmented,  by 
oral  and  written  examinations  conducted  upon  a  com- 
mon sense  plan  to  test  the  pupiPs  knowledge  and  the 
teacher's  ability  to  discipline  and  impart  instruction. 
Promotions  of  individual  pupils  who  show  qualifica- 
tion and  preparation  for  higher  studies  should  be 
made  at  any  time,  through  open  doors  between  suc- 
cessive grades. 

All  courses  of  study,  all  well- digested  plans  of  ed- 
ucation, are  useless  and  valuekss  unless  applied  by 
good,  earnest,  trained  teachers,  who  know  the  wants 
of  the  times,  who  know  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
who  can  do  it  in  the  best  manner  by  the  most  ap- 
proved methods. 

FROEBEL  VS.  PESTALOZZI. 

W.  N.  Hailman,  editor  of  The  New  Edu- 
cation^ Detroit,  Mich.,  read  a  paper,  con- 
trasting the  educational  work  of  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi. 

Mr.  Hailman  claimed  that  Pestaloz/i's  work,  and 
that  of  Froebel,  lie  in  the  same  direction ;  that  both 
would  lead  the  young  human  beings  to  the  full  frui- 
tion of  their  faculties  at  the  hand  of  nature,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  evolution.  He  showed  how  Pes- 
talozzi was  led  by  a  full  recognition  of  the  law  of 
development  to  his  various  laws  of  education.  But 
he  claimed  for  Froebel  a  fuller,  clearer  adherence  to 
his  view  of  life  in  his  'practical  work.  Pestalozzi*s 
practical  work,  he  said,  was,  in  most  particulars,  op- 
posed to  his  theory ;  whereas  Froebel  appears  as  the 
great  pathfinder,  who,  by  his  strict  adhef^ion  in  his  re- 
quirements of  his  theory,  proved  his  own  and  Pesta- 
lozzi*s  genius. 

As  distinctive  features  of  Froebers  work  he  desig- 
nated the  training  it  gives  in  manual  skill,  and  its 
attention  to  the  social  nature  of  the  child.  In  con- 
nection with  the  former  of  these  points,  he  said  : 
"Right  on  the  surface  of  this  phase  of  Froebel's 
scheme,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  leads  to  the  industries 
and  to  art.  This  surely  is  one  of  its  greatest  merits, 
inasmuch  as  progress  owes  perhaps  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs to  the  industries  and  to  art ;  yet,  we  should  be 
in  danger  of  injustice  to  Froebel,  and  of  perverting 
his  work  or  lessening  its  scope  and  influence,  were 
we  to  overlook  its  broader  and  deeper  tendencies  in 
the  development  of  child  nature.  Froebel  leads  to 
the  love  of  work  by  training  and  enabling  the  child 
to  find  its  greatest  pleasures  in  creative  doing ;  he 
leads  it  to  skill  in  imitation  and  inventive  labor  by 
teaching  it  to  utilize  every  new  idea  or  insight,  at 
once,  and  successfully,  in  efforts  to  make  life  more 
enjoyable,  rendering  the  surroundings  clearer  and 
more  beautiful  and  more  yielding  with  the  help  of  the 
new  light;  he  leads  to  art  by  enabling  the. child  to 
enjoy,  from  its  germs  onward,  the  delight  that  attends 
the  habit  of  giving  outward  plastic  expression  to  the 
ideas  and  ideals  which  a  rich  life  generates  in  a  fer- 
tile mind." 


About  the  second  point  he  said:  "The  training 
which  the  child  receives  in  the  kindergarten  for  inters 
course  with  equals  is  something  which  the  family  can- 
not give,  and  which  the  school  has  heretofore  offered 
only  incidentally,  if  at  all.  In  this  light,  FroebePs 
kindergarten  appears  as  a  sort  of  ideal  society,  in 
which  a  generous  self-assertion  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  a  rational  self-sacrifice,  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  individual  and  common  happiness ; 
a  society  which  takes  delight  in  aiding  individual  de- 
velopment, because  it  knows,  or  feels,  that  the  most 
highly  developed  individuality  confers  the  greatest 
benefits  on  all  concerned,  is  most  useful  in  the  com- 
mon enterprises ;  a  society  in  which  each  individual 
is  ever  ready  to  give  itself  wholly  to  these  common 
enterprises,  because  it  knows  or  feels  that  its  self-sac- 
rifice will  be  amply  repaid  by  its  share  in  the  common 
success. 

UNITY    OF   EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

James  McCosh,  president  of  the  College  of 
of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  *  *  The  Importance  of  hav- » 
ing  the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Collegiate 
Education  fit  into  each  other.** 

The  speaker  dwelt  particularly  on  the  importance 
of  the  high  schools  and  normal  schools  educating  for 
the  college.  This  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
some — I  might  say  in  most — of  our  State  systems.  In 
the  college  with , which  I  am  connected,  we  do  not 
get  many  pupils  from  the  schools  in  the  States  around 
us.  In  some  States  it  does  not  seem  attended  to  at 
all.  In  some  places  there  is  a  wide  gap,  with  an  evi- 
dent jealousy  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary 
schools ;  the  colleges  keeping  at  a  haughty  distance, 
and  the  schools  making  no  effort  to  train  young  men 
for  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  young  men  who  wish  to 
enter  college  have  to  leave  the  State  schools  for  other 
and  more  expensive  ones ;  or,  it  may  be,  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  private  teachers,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
competent.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages 
under  which  some  of  our  colleges  labor. 

Dr.  McCosh  showed  how  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  such  as  Germany  and  Scotland, 
made  their  upper  schools  feed  the  colleges.  He  then 
referred  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  Michigan,  the 
university  and  high  schools  work  into  each  other  by 
State  law.  But  he  showed  how  this  plan  cannot,  or, 
at  least,  will  not,  be  adopted  in  all  States  •  because  in 
a  number  of  States  there  are  colleges  wnich  would 
hot  consent  that  any  one  should  be  made  a  university, 
and  have  facilities  of  securing  to  itself  the  gteat  body 
of  youth.  Then,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  religious 
denominations  will  insist  on  having  colleges  suited  to 
them,  and  that  religion  permeate  the  instruction. 

He  believed  that  there  could  be  a  way  in  which 
the  upper  schools  could  be  specially  connected  with 
the  religious  colleges  as  well  as  the  others.  Let  the 
colleges  come  to  a  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
standard  of  entrance.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
large  agreement  among  our  highest  colleges  as  to  the 
books  and  subjects  required,  some  requiring  a  little 
more  than  others,  and  all  allowing  substitutes.  The 
schools  might  keep  this  standard  before  them,  and 
labor  to  bring  their  pupils  up  to  it. 

The  doctor  then  referred  to  the  collegiate  system  in 
this  country.  He  pictured  in  a  graphic  manner  the 
folly  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  found  new  universi- 
ties in  the  Eastern  States.  He  could  point  out  a 
more  excellent  way  in  which  benevolent  people  might 
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spend  their  money.  Let  them  endow,  not  a  univer- 
sity, but  an  educational  institution  of  an  enlarged 
and  useful  character,  to  give  an  education  to  all — 
male  and  female — who  wish,  and  have  a  certain 
amount  of  progress  at  the  elementary  schools.  By  all 
means  let  them  be  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  for  these 
furnish  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  literature,  and 
are  the  means  of  opening  to  us  the  ancient  world, 
with  its  history.  But  let  there  be  other  branches  oc- 
cupying quite  as  high  a  place,  such  as  English  and 
composition,  with  French,  German,  mathematics  and 
science.  Such  institutions  would  fit  in  admirably  to 
our  elementary  schools.  They  would  give  an  educa- 
tion of  a  broad  and  liberal  character,  and  would  send 
forth  in  every  town  and  populous  centre,  a  body  of 
well-educated  young  men  and  women,  who  would 
spread  around  them  a  humanizing  influence,  and  be 
able  in  their  future  lives  to  train  their  children. 

But  it  should  be  distinctly  undei-stood  that  such  in- 
stitutions should  always  be  the  means  of  aiding  and 
strengthening  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  all  of 
them  let  there  be  a  scholarly  professor  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  and  ancient  literature,  which  might  not  be  re- 
quired of  all,  but  be  open  to  all,  and  specially  foi'  the 
benefit  of  those  who  go  on  to  a  collegiate  education. 
All  such  academies  should  be  able  to  send  up  pupils 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  freshman  class,  and  the 
best  ones  would  send  students  to  the  sophomore,  or 
even  the  junior  classes.  This,  no  doubt,  might  with- 
draw a  few  boys  from  the  freshman  class,  but  this 
would  not  be  an  unmitigated  evi],  a^  it  would  enable 
colleges  to  give  more  of  their  time  and  strength  to 
higher  learning,  which  ought  to  be  their  special  work. 
By  such  means  our  system  of  education  would  be 
brought  to  a  unity.  No  unseemly  and  weakening 
gaps  and  rents  would  be  left;  every  part  would 
strengthen  the  other;  the  national  mind  would  be 
thoroughly  educated,  and  the  highest  interests  of  our 
country  advanced. 

Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College 
in  this  State,  discoursed  on  *•'  The  Relations  of 
Educators  to  Spelling  Reform/'  but  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  no  abstract  of  what  he  said. 
We  would  like  to  give  abstracts  of  the  many 
other  papers  read  and  of  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions, but  the  space  at  our  command 
forbids. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  of 
which  much  has  been  said  was  formed  with 
fifty- one  members.  The  members  from 
Pennsylvania  are  State-Superintendent  Wick- 
ersham,  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks. 

The  following  persons  were  announced  as 
delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Educators  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  and  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  German  Teachers*  at  Carlsruhe,  Ger- 
many, both  to  meet  during  the  summer  of 
1880;  W.  T.  Harris,  Mo.,  D.  B  Hagar, 
Mass  ,  Newton  Bateman,  Ills  ,  Edward 
Brooks,  Pa.  These  gentlemen  are  now  in 
Europe. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  education  at  the 
International  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  New  1 


York  City  in  1883 :  John  D.  Philbrick,  of 
Mass.,  chairman;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of 
Penna ,  J.  O.  Wilson,  District  of  Columbia, 
John  Eaton,  of  District  of  Columbia,  and 
J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana. 

The  place  of  meeting  appointed  for  next 
year  is  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


COUNTY  essays— CRAWFORD. 


MORAL  CULTURE  THE  BASIS  OF 
EDUCATION. 


FLORA  GLEASON. 

EDUCATION  consists  in  fully  developing 
all  of  man's  faculties;  not  only  the  cul- 
ture  of  his  individuality,  but   his  practical 
power  which  enables  him  to  instruct,  influence 
and   benefit  others.     The  true  mode  is  the 
simultaneous  and  harmonious  development  of 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
These  three  phases  co  exist,  complimenting, 
illustrating,   verifying    and  perfecting    each 
other;  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all  true  edu- 
cation is  to  attain  and  constantly  possess  the 
highest  degree  of  human  happiness.     We  do 
not  ignore  beauty  of  form  and  the  perfect 
health   that   physical  culture   promotes,  but 
think  them  of  vital  importance  and  every  way 
conducive  to  our  usefulness;  neither  do  we 
think  lightly  of  intellectual  culture  that  has 
so  carefully  and  correctly  investigated  science 
and  utilized  the  elements  for  our  convenience. 
But  we  claim  that  moral  culture  is  the  *'rock** 
on  which  these  should  be  built,  so  that  when 
**the  rain  descends,"  the  floods  come,  and 
the  winds  blow  and  beat  upon  them,  they 
will  not  **fair*  because  ** founded  on  a  rock." 
As  man  is  the  climax  and  crown  of  creation, 
as  a  moral  actor,  so  moral  culture  is  the  cli- 
max and  crown  of  all  education,  the  key- rock 
which  binds  the  superstructure;  the  executive 
which  firmly  controls   our  acts  and    binds 
them  to  God*s  sovereignty.     It  is  faulty  to 
cultivate  one  set  of  faculties,  knd  neglect, 
dwarf  or  pervert  others. 

To  illustrate :  The  man  who  cultivates  only 
his  physical  powers  will  have  no  higher  de- 
gree of  happiness  than  the  beast  or  the  savage. 
He  who  cultivates  his  physical  and  intellec- 
tual powers  may  have  more  pleasure  than  the 
former;  may  reason  correctly,  and  delve 
deeply  into  the  laws  of  philosophy  and 
science;  but  these  alone  will  finally  land  hirain 
chaos,  and  there  will  be  times  when  his  affec- 
tions will  clamor  for  something  tangible, 
something  constant  and  enduring,  and  he 
would  give  all  his  scholastic  attainments  for 
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the  simple  faith  of  the  untutored  Christian. 
Hence,  from  observation  and  experience,  we 
learn  that  if  we  would  have  a  complete  edu- 
cation we  want  a  culture  that  gives  full  de- 
velopment to  the  soul. 

Confucius  taught  that  *' Heaven  means 
principle,"  that  *' Heaven  is  a  state  of  soul." 
If  so,  we  may  know  something  of  heaven  In 
this  world,  for  **  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
within  us.'* 

The  activity  of  faculties  harmonized  with 
each  other ;  the  inner  peace  of  conscience, 
and  the  pure  affection  that  comes  from  the 
communion  of  the  great  and  good,  are  but  a 
foretaste  of  the  joys  we  may  meet.  You 
may  ask,  **When  and  where  should  children 
receive  moral  instruction?"  I  will  answer, 
**At  home  and  in  the  school-room."  Parents 
and  teachers  should  work  harmoniously  to 
inculcate  a  reverence  and  love  lor  right  prin- 
ciples, as  the  only  safe  way.  to  happiness,  and 
a  dislike  for  wrong-doing,  as  it  will  always 
end  in  disgrace  and  suffering.  Memory 
fondly  clings  to  the  associations  and  joys  of 
childhood  ;  its  love  is  truer  and  its  pleasures 
are  purer  than  those  of  after  years.  Children 
possess  the  germ  of  affection,  and  if  properly 
developed  the  child  becomes  a  Christian 
patriot  and  philanthropist;  but  if  neglected 
or  perverted  the  child  becomes  callous  and 
selfish,  pursuing  any  scheme  for  self-aggrand- 
izement, and  instead  of  the  true  statesman 
he  becomes  the  crafty  politician  or  citizen, 
loving  power,  wealth  and  honor,  more  than 
country  or  the  principles  of  rectitude. 

From  our  first  lispings  of  intelligence  we 
begin  the  battle  of  right  against  wrong,  and 
with  many  a  wily  foe  do  we  contend  ;  but  we 
must  hold  fast  our  integrity  if  we  would  be 
crowned  victors.  The  man  who  has  con- 
science on  his  side — other  things  being  equal 
— is  master  of  the  man  who  is  conscious  of 
sin.  So  with  the  teacher,  one  who  regards 
the  moral  culture  of  his  pupils — other  things 
being  equal —  is  always  the  better  teacher. 
One  teacher  sees  in  a  child  only  the  rude, 
deceitful,  little  mischief,  and  treats  it  with 
marked  suspicion  and  disrespect ;  another 
discerns  the  motive,  feels  the  child  has  been 
**  roughened  by  rough  usage,"  and  looking 
through  the  superficial  veil,  sees  the  angel 
within,  and,  by  patiently  and  affectionately 
carving,  tries  to  bring  it  out. 

Some  may  ask.  How  shall  we  teach  moral 
lessons?  and  in  reply,  I  think,  I  can  safely 
say,  that  not  a  day  passes  in  the  school  room 
without  some  moral  impressions ;  but,  to  be 
successful  teachers  in  this  direction,  our  own 
souls  must  be  filled  with  a  love  of  the  beautful  I 


and  grand  in  nature,  and  with  a  sincere  rev- 
erence for  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  Cre- 
ative power.  For  a  moment  let  us  think  of 
the  power  that,  '*in  the  beginning,"  spoke 
our  beautiful  Earth  into  existence. 

Earth,  with  its  varied  landscape,  towering 
mountains,  fertile  vales,  broad  oceans,  crystal 
streams,  mineral  resources  and  spontaneous 
vegetation,  speaks  in  a  thousand  voices,  that 
m  all  things  it  was  created  lor  man's  con- 
venience and  happiness,  man's  beautiful  lux- 
uriant home,  whose  varied  phenomena  kindle 
his  mind  with  admiration,  and  afford  intricate 
problems  for  his  solution.  If  we  investigate 
beneath  the  surface,  we  will  find  earth's  nat- 
ural history  carved  in  deep  characters  by  the 
Divine  hand  on  the  tables  of  each  geological 
period.  Man  reads  the  records  of  the  past 
in  the  rocks,  and  learns  that  in  earth's  infancy 
a  shoreless  ocean  rolled  around  the  globe, 
and  as  the  water  receded  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared and  was  adorned  with  forests  of  trees 
and  fragrant  flowers  ere  man  was  created  to 
enjoy  their  loveliness. 

Again  if  we  look  above  us,  the  glory  of 
the  Creator  shines  out  through  the  jewels 
that  deck  the  crown  of  night.  As  we  gaze 
from  planet  to  sun,  from  sun  to  star  and  from 
star  to  system  after  system,  the  question 
arises :  Is  there  no  end  to  the  starry  host  ? 
and  echo  answers :  **  End  there  is  none  to 
the  Universe  of  God  !"  Reason  tells  us 
that  prior  to  this  vast  creation,  there  was 
thought  and  design  in  the  mind  of  the  Infinite; 
and  as  we  think,  and  plan,  and  will,  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  in  every 
human  being.  What  are  the  wonders  of 
earth  and  sky  compared  to  the  out-beaming 
of  Divinity  we  call  soul. 

The  sun,  the  light,  the  world,  shall  fadt, 

The  stars  shall  pass  away; 
But  I,  a  child,  immortal  made, 

Shall  witness  their  decay. 

The  soul  is  the  home  to  which  all  other 
roads  lead  :  and  stars  and  flowers  and  the 
beauties  of  the  earth  may  be  guide-boards 
there.  Here  dwell  our  finer  feelings,  purer 
thoughts,  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  Jf  the 
rootlets  of  inquiry  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
soul,  there  can  be  no  higher  pleasure  than 
searching  diligently  for  divine  truth.  Man 
was  created  pure  and  holy,  and  his  inheri- 
tance was  the  earth  and  all  its  products,  but 
when  left  to  himself,  disobedience  and  sin 
entered  his  soul  and  darkened  his  whole 
moral  being.  But  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy 
devised  a  plan  to  reinstate  fallen  humanity, 
so  that  by  the  light  of  a  Redeemer  man  may 
again  bear  the  image  of  the  divine. 
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As  the  thoughtful,  conscientious  teacher 
enters  the  school-room,  filled  with  children  in 
their  freshness,  innocence  and  beauty,  he 
feels  that  he  has  no  slight  task  to  mould  the 
plastic  mind  aright.  And  shall  we  anchor 
their  love  to  the  transient,  vacillating,  per- 
ishing things  of  earth,  or,  by  faith  and  hope 
to  a  life  beyond  ? 

Every  child  into  whose  face  you  look 
carries  the  possibility  of  being  everything 
that  is  great,  grand  and  glorious ;  or  the 
possibility  of  becoming  miserable,  wretched 
and  undone.  Now  the  great  question,  which 
rises  above  above  all  other  questions  :  What 
is  their  eternal  destiny?  And  the  individual 
who  takes  the  responsible  position  of  teacher, 
should  lead  such  a  life,  that,  by  precept  and 
example,  it  will  have  such  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  as  will  influence 
them  to  become  men  and  women  for  God. 

Then  when  our  imperfect  labor  here  is 
ended,  they  may  be  jewels  in  our  crown 
through  the  cycles  of  eternity. 


EX-GOV.  WILLIAM  BIGLER. 


GOV.  BIGLER  AND  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1 85  4. 


EX-GovERNOR  William  Bigler  died  re- 
cently at  his  residence,  in  the  town  of 
Clearfield,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  about 
67  years.  He  leaves  a  spotless  name,  a  fair 
fame  as  a  patriotic  statesman,  and  an  ample 
fortune  to  his  family  and  posterity.  His  his- 
tory is  one  that  the  youth  of  our  land  may 
well  study  and  endeavor  to  imitate.  His 
parents  were  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
stock,  possessing  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  that. people — honesty,  frugality,  firmness, 
and  industry ;  but  were  neither  blessed  nor 
burthened  with  riches.  Gov.  Bigler,  during  his 
minority,  had  such  advantages  of  education 
as  were  given  by  the  common  *'day  schools" 
of  the  time,  and  such  as  was  to  be  obtained 
by  a  bright  and  observant  lad,  literally 
brought  up  in  a  country  printing  office — his 
father  at  that  time  being  the  proprietor,  edi- 
tor, and  publisher  of  a  county  paper  printed 
at  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Upon  reaching  his  majority,  or  about  that 
period,  young  Bigler,  with  the  limited  assist- 
ance of  his  family  and  other  friends,  started 
a  newspaper  at  Clearfield,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  As  illustrative  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  it  may 
here  be  stated  that  such  was  the  want  of  mail 
facilities  in  Clearfield  country  at  the  time, 
that  the  energetic  young  editor  was  compelled 


to  deliver  much  of  his  edition  in  person,  trav- 
eling on  horse  back  and  carrying  his  papers 
in  old-fashioned  saddle  bags  over  mere  moun- 
tain paths  and  ill- constructed  roads 

He  married  a  most  excellent  lady  soon 
after  this — Mrs.  Bigler  is  one  of  the  noblest 
matrons  in  this  great  commonwealth,  a  little 
above  60  years  of  age  and  of  remarkable  in- 
tellect, health  and  vigor — and  a  short  time 
thereafter  became  one  of  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  lumber  in  that 
region  of  country.  When  yet  quite  young 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  in  which 
body  he  served  two  terms  with  more  than  or- 
dinary credit  and  distinction.  About  the 
close  of  his  last  term  as  Senator  he  was  nom- 
inated by  his  party,  and,  after  a  heated  con- 
test, was  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  administration  of  Gov.  Bigler  was  re- 
markable for  its  purity  and  the  merit  and 
success  of  its  measures.  Crreatest  and  most 
enduring  amongst  the  latter  was  the  Common 
School  law  of  May  8,  1854,  which  first  intro- 
duced the  County  Supeiintendency  into  our 
system,  made  the  business  of  teaching  school 
a  profession,  and  affected  other  advancements 
and  reforms  of  a  most  decided  character.  In 
the  very  commencement  of  his  administration 
he  notified  the  persons  whom  he  placed  in 
charge  of  the  School  Department,  of  his  anx- 
iety and  determination  that  decided  steps 
should  be  taken  to  improve  the  schools  under 
the  care  and  patronage  of  the  State,  and  to 
this  end  more  efficiency  must  be  attained. 

Going  to  work  earnestly,  these  officers 
soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
want  of  the  school  system  in  a  general  way 
was  a  more  vigorous  and  efficient  law,  and 
they  somewhat  hurriedly  prepared  a  bill  em- 
bracing their  leading  ideas  and  presented  it 
to  the  Legislature  of  1853,  where  it  obtained 
but  little  attention.  During  the  following 
year  the  official  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
Department  remodeled  the  proposed  bill, 
making  large  additions  thereto  and  introduc- 
ing new  features.  This  latter  bill  finally 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  after 
much  difficulty,  as  proposed  by  the  School 
Department,  except  that  some  minor  features 
and  the  Normal  School  portion,  were  stricken 
out. 

Gov.  Bigler  was  constantly  consulted  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  bill  and  always 
gave  most  valuable  suggestions  When  the 
act  was  finally  presented  to  him  for  his  signa- 
ture, he  was  reminded  that  Gov.  VVolf,  who 
had  proposed  and  signed  the  original  school 
law,  and  that  every  one  of  his  successors  who 
had  signed  acts  materially  improving  existing 
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Common  School  laws,  had  been  defeated  for 
re-election,  and  that  this  bill,  if  signed,  was 
sure  to  arouse  every  element  of  latent  or  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  cause  of  Common 
School  education.  He  declared,  with  more 
than  ordinary  animation,  that  he  too  keenly 
felt  the  want  of  facilities  for  good  Common 
School  education  to  disregard  the  needs  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  for  fear  of  personal 
consequences,  and  that  he  would  sign  this  bill 
'the  act  of  May  8,  1854)  even  though  it 
would  sink  him  so  deep  in  political  oblivion 
that  he  would  never  again  be  observed  or 
thought  of  in  connection  with  public  life. 
He  added  that,  while  he  would  not  personally 
profit  by  it,  the  act  would  in  comparatively 
brief  time  vindicate  itself  He  signed  the 
bill  and  all  the  consequences  predicted  fol- 
lowed, whether  for  that  reason  or  because  of 
other  peculiarities  of  the  times. 

The  present  Normal  School  law  was 
prepared  by  the  late  Thomas  H.  Burrowes, 
LL.  D.,  by  request  of  the  officers  of  the 
School  Department ;  and  incorporated  with 
the  act  of  1854,  as  presented  by  them  to  the 
Legislature.  It  was  dropped  from  the  bill  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  M'Clintock,  chairman ; 
Mr.  Darlington,  of  Lancaster;  Henry  S. 
Evans,  of  Chester,  and  others  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education,  because  they  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  so  much 
of  reform  and  advancement  in  a  single  bifl ; 
and  they  agreed,  with  prophetic  accuracy, 
that  if  the  act  of  1854  were  once  passed,  and 
in  full  operation,  that  the  Normal  School  bill 
would  at  once  become  so  much  a  necessity, 
that  no  serious  or  dangerous  opposition  could 
be  made  to  it.  The  results  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  their  judgment ;  for  the  act  of  1854 
passed  the  Senate  by  only  one  of  a  majority ; 
and  the  Normal  School  act  passed  two  years 
afterwards  without  formal  opposition.  At 
the  time  of  his  death.  Gov.  Bigler  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  8th  Normal  School  district, 
and  President  of  the  Board. 

In"  1856,  Gov.  Bigler  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  filled  the  position 
with  his  usual  remarkable  ability.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  returned  to  private 
life,  but  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  a 
part  in  public  affairs,  when  something  of  im- 
portance demanded  the  attention  of  skilled 
statesman  of  undoubted  patriotic  purposes. 
Most  prominent  amongst  these,  was  the  part 
he  took  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  1874. 

However  men  may  have  differed  from 
Gov.  Bigler  in  political  or  other  opinions, 
none  doubted  the  purity  or  exalted  character 


of  his  patriotism,  or  his  devotion  to  country. 
His  morals  were  pure ;  he  was  frank,  earnest 
and  sincere  \  and  he  was  ever  a  most  faithful 
and  affectionate  husband  and  father;  his 
personal  friendships  were  strong  ;  his  manner 
mild,  but  his  firmness  most  unequivocal. 
He  was  given  to  none  of  the  ordinary  vices ; 
and  every  man  who  ever  knew  him,  will  at- 
test his  honpr,  his  rectitude,  and  his  en- 
nobling, manly  purposes. 


"  VE  ANCIENTE  TOWNE  OF  YORKE." 


TEACHERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  following  sketchy  letter,  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  of  Phila- 
delphia, appeared  in  the  special  correspon* 
dence  columns  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  shortly 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  York  meeting. 
"Patti**  is  one  of  the  readiest  and  brightest 
ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  equally  at  home 
and  a  favorite  in  the  social  circle  and  on  the 
Institute  platform.  We  transfer  the  letter  to 
The  Journal  ^&  matter  of  interest  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

Ix>ng  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  good  William  whom 
Pennsylvanians  love,  in  a  hollow  under  the  hills, 
upon  a  corner  of  Springett,  Penn's  manor  farm,  the 
sturdy  yeomanry  began  the  building  of  Yorktown,  as 
they  called  it  then.  It  was  planned  in  prim  rectan- 
gular squares,  with  two  great  thoroughfares,  eighty 
feet  wide,  crossing  near  the  centre,  where  an  open 
space  was  left  where  the  public  buildings  were  to 
stand,  and  here  in  1756  the  court  house  was  erected 
in  which  the  Continental  Congress  sat  during  that 
disastrous  winter  when  the  British  captured  Philadel- 
phia. Now  shabby  market-sheds  profane  the  spot, 
and  hucksters  bargain  where  those  whom  we  delight 
to  honor  tried  to  comfort  one  another  in  the  midst  of 
disheartening  defeat.  It  was  at  this  very  meeting 
that  Philip  Livingston,  member  from  New  York  and 
signer  of  the  Declaration,  sickened  and  died ;  and  in 
the  lovely  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery  they  show  you  his 
grave  to-day.  And  here,  too,  stands  the  monument 
erected  by  the  ladies  of  Yorktown  in  memory  of  those 
who  died  that  saddest  of  soldiers'  deaths,  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  quaint  old  town,  rich  in  historic 
memories,  proud  of  its  past  record.  They  tell  you 
how  the  Brst  militia  company  ever  organized  in  Penn- 
sylvania marched  out  of  York  in  1774,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  James  Smith,  another  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  sleeps  among  his 
kindred  in  a  tiny  churchyard,  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  busy  town.  Then  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  the  volunteers  of  Yorktown  played 
a  gallant  part ;  while  they  count  up  sixteen  companies 
in  as  many  different  regiments  who  fought  for  the 
honor  of  the  white  rose  of  York  during  the  "  late  un- 
pleasantness," not  to  mention  that  sad  Sunday  when 
Earley  fell  upon  them,  clothed  and  fed  his  ragged, 
hungry  troops  from  out  their  stores,  put  money  in  his 
empty  purse  from   out  their  pocket-books,  and  then 
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was  off  across  the  panic-stricken  country  to  Gettys- 
burg. 

That  was  before  they  had  built  their  magniBcent 
mediaeval  market  house,  that  splendid  structure  with 
its  aerial  arches,  120  feet  span,  that  spring  from  side 
to  centre,  and  meeting  there,  form  a  graceful  airy 
tangle  of  curves,  which  pleases,  while  it  deceives  the 
eye.  Stand  at  the  end  of  this  great  building  and  you 
think  the  dome  is  placed  two-thirds  the  length,  but  as 
you  walk  on  toward  it  you  find  yourself  mistaken.  It 
rises  in  the  middle.  The  cflfect  of  the  slender,  un- 
painted  beams,  finished  so  as  to  show  the  natural 
grain  of  the  wood  and  each  emphasized  by  one  deep 
red  line,  is  decidedly  Eastlakian,  if  one  may  coin  an 
adjective.  The  whole  interior  is  fitted  up  with  the 
same  elegant  simplicity,  even  to  the  tai)les  and  trays 
for  the  meat  and  vegetables,  for  there  are  no  stalls. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  waste  such  wealth  of  architectural 
beauty  upon  a  lot  of  bloody  butcher  men,  gay  green- 
grocer boys,  fat  fish  women,  and  things  good  to  eat, 
when  hundreds  of  immortal  souls  dwelling  in  chil- 
dren's bodies  within  the  limits  of  this  very  State 
are  set  to  learn  and  grow  in  buildings  bare  as  barns 
of  beauty,  and  not  as  comfortable.  **  Bare  as  barns" 
said  I  ?  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  almshouse  barn, 
which  I  took  at  first  to  be  the  house  itself,  so  fine  is 
it,  while  the  real  buildings  look  like  the  country  seat 
of  some  tasteful  nabob,  as  they  meet  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  from  their  lovely  location  on  the  hillside. 
Truly,  the  tramps  entertained  at  the  almshouse  in 
York  must  find  their  lot  a  happy  one,  while  the 
criminals  of  this  county  cannot  but  feel  that  their 
woes  are  greatly  mitigated  by  the  fact  that,  though 
doomed  to  retirement  for  a  season,  they  are  shut  away 
from  the  wicked  world  in  a  splendid  sandstone  struc- 
ture, with  turrets  and  tower,  like  a  Norman  baron  in 
his  castle,  safe — under  lock  and  key — from  the  Saxon 
and  the  sheriff. 

Then  there's  the  Commons,  a  bare,  unsightly  spot, 
where  the  hospital  stood  during  the  war,  now  the 
stamping  ground  of  circuses  and  horse-fairs.  But, 
uninteresting  as  it  seems,  it  has  a  history,  for  it  was 
deeded  by  William  Penn  "  to  be  a  cow  pasture  for- 
ever." Had  he  a  vision  when  he  drew  up  that  deed, 
of  fair  velvet  slopes  with  "  cattle  near  biting  shorter 
the  short  green  grass?"  Or  was  it  of  fields  upon 
fields  stretching  away,  lit  with  butter  cups,  starred 
with  daisies,  and,  under  the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  the 
sweet-breathed  cows  standing  ankle  deep  in  clover  ? 
We  cannot  say,  but  this  we  know ;  it  lies  there  now, 
a  barren,  desolate  waste. 

Here's  another  bit  of  history.  In  1774  Queen 
Caroline,  of  England,  sent  to  the  Episcopalians,  of 
York,  a  church  bell,  which  was  brought  from  Lancas- 
ter upon  a  pole  between  two  mules.  This  they  hung 
up  in  the  steeple  of  the  Court  House  because  they 
had  no  building — their  church  being  used  as  an 
arsenal,  and  under  its  pulpit,  years  after,  they  found 
the  powder  placed  there  by  those  who  honestly  be- 
lieved there  was  •*  a  time  to  fight  as  well  as  pray." 
When  the  Court  House  came  to  be  lorn  down,  the 
commissioners  coolly  cut  off  the  coat-of-arms  and 
claimed  the  bell.  But  the  Episcopalians  were  on  the 
watch,  and  when  it  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  seized 
and  hid  it,  and  so  came  to  their  own  again  When 
search  had  ceased  they  placed  it  in  the  belfry  of  St. 
John's,  and  there  it  hangs  to  this  very  day,  the  same 
— yet  not  the  same,  for  it  was  afterwards  recast,  and 
calls  to  prayer  and  praise  as  Caroline,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, planned  a  hundred  years  ago. 

But  perhaps  the  people  of  York  are  more  proud  of 


their  schools  than  anything  else,  and  truly  they  have 
reason,  for  here  is  the  County  Academy,  the  Col- 
legiate Institute,  the  Cottage  Hill  College,  and  Public 
Schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  High  School  down, 
and  a  Children's  Home  besides,  and  all  excellent  and 
flourishing. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION.' 

That  reminds  me  of  the  latest  sensation  York  has 
had,  and  from  which  it  has  not  yet  quite  recovered — 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  here  last  week.  It  came  almost 
unheralded,  and  not  till  its  three  days'  session  had 
about  drawn  to  a  close  did  the  slow,  solid  sojourners 
of  York  realize  that  the  leading  educators  of  the 
State — the  teachers  and  trainers  of  the  coming  man 
and  the  coming  woman — had  pitched  their  tents  at 
their  very  doors,  and  were  saying  their  say  in  their 
very  own  Court  House.  And  it  was  a  good  meet- 
ing. 

The  papers  were  sensible,  straightforward  and  to  the 
point,  the  most  brilliant  being  that  of  Professor  M.  H. 
Richards,  of  Muhlenberg  College,  upon  "  Examina- 
tions." It  was  keen,  logical,  witty,  and  received 
recognition  as  such,  in  spite  of  its  labored,  and  con- 
strained delivery.  The  discussions  were  frequent,  oc- 
casionally lively,  and  sometimes  rather  spontaneous  as 
to  subject-matter.  Had  this  been  a  woman's  conven- 
tion, this  tendency  to  wander  from  the  point  would 
have  been  set  down  promptly  as  peculiar  to  the  sex ; 
as  it  was,  it  passed  unnoticed,  which  illustrates 
beautifully  the  old  saying :  '*  The*  difference  makes 
the  odds."  The  topics  treated  of  were:  Industrial 
Education ;  Moral  Training ;  The  Profession,  its 
Dignity  and  Compensation  (which  they  argued  unan- 
imously were  not  at  alkin  proportion) ;  Humor,  Us 
Use  and  Abuse ;  The  Natural  Sciences ;  and,  of 
coQrse,  the  everlasting  and  never-to-be  let  alone 
Woman  Question.  This  last  reminded  one  of  the 
country  lyceums  and  the  debates  upon  that  well-worn 
question  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  mind  of  woman  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  man."  And,  low  be  it  spoken,  the 
resemblance  did  not  cease  with  the  subject,  for  some 
of  the  remarks  were  tiresomely  familiar.  It  did  seem 
a  waste  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  brotherly  and  sis- 
terly feeling,  to  argue  or  dogmatize  over  a  question 
which  neither  the  debator  nor  the  dogmatist  can  ever 
settle,  when  so  many  vital  points,  so  many  important 
issues,  are  pressing  for  discussion  and  settlement. 

The  most  practical  thing  done  during  the  three 
days'  session — the  thing  that  will  probably  do  the 
most  good  to  "  all  the  world  the  rest  of  mankind  " — 
was  the  exposition  of  "  Star  Study  "  made  by  Mr:  J. 
D.  Pyott,  of  Lancaster,  and  was  the  outcome  of  the 
work  of  the  Star  Club  of  that  place,  founded  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Principal  of  the  Boys*  High  School. 
By  the  aid  of  charts  and  diagrams,  shown  with  the 
stereopticon,  Mr.  Pyott  proved  conclusively  that 
astronomy  could  be  taught  in  every  school-house  in 
the  land  ;  that  the  teacher  need  not  wait  for  orrery 
or  telescope,  nor  the  scholar  for  text-book  or  chart ;  for 
without  any  of  these  aids  the  teacher  can  teach,  if  not 
the  science,  all  the  elements  of  that  great  study,  and 
the  child  can  learn,  not  alone  what  others  have  told 
of  the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens,  l)ut  to  call  the 
stars  by  name,  and  number  the  constellations  as  they 
wheel  over  his  head,  and  feel  that  they  are  all  as 
familiar  and  well-loved  as  the  flowers  under  his  feet. 
It  was  a  good  thing  to  do. 

The  last  evening  was  devoted  to  the  dead  rather 
than  the  living,  being  taken  up  mostly  by  tributes  to 
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the  memory  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Shoemaker,  late  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
whose  merits  were  recognized  not  alune  in  our  city, 
but  who  was  known  and  loved  all  over  the  State  ; 
and  of  our  beloved  Prof.  Allen,  mourned  and  missed  as 
we  miss  and  mourn  for  those  of  our  own  home  circle. 
There  were  those  in  that  gathering  for  whom  these 
aonaal  meetings  have  lost  much  of  the  charm  which 
made  them  pleasant  places  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
year's  journey,  now  that  F.  A.  Allen  will  never  come 
to  them  again. 

WHO  WERE  THERE. 

First  and  foremast,  in  the  debate  at  least,  for  he  is 
an  almost  incessant  talker,  was  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Hays, 
President  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  4ne 
believes  in  fun;  and  made  good  his  theories  by  his 
practice,  being  the  funny  man  of  the  occasion,  and 
played  his  part  so-  well  that  he  seldom  failed  to 
elicit  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause.  Prof.  March, 
of  Lafayette,  (which  meant,  of  course,  Spelling  Re- 
form.) Dr.  Wickersham,  just  from  Chautauqua  and 
the  Educational  Association  held  there,  and  Henry 
Houck,  his  deputy,  merry,  shrewd,  and  kindly,  and 
brimful  of  happy  little  speeches.  General  Eaton, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  also  present, 
and  made  an  address,  mostly  about  modes  of  training 
the  feeble-minded  and  criminals,  which  he  had  been 
observing  in  Toronto,  whence  he  had  just  come. 
Normal  schools  were  well  represented — six  c4K  of  the 
ten — Dr.  French,  of  Indiana ;  Prof.  Raub,  of  Lock 
Haven ;  Prof.  Beard,  of  California :  Prof.  SchaefTer,  of 
Kutztown  ;  Prof.  Maris,  of  West  Chester,  and  Pro- 
fessors Montgomery  and  Lyte,  of  Millersville  ;  and 
all  took  some  part  in  the  proceedings.  To  speak  for 
the  press,  there  was  Wm.  E.  Shelden,  associate  edi- 
itor  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  ^  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  The  Primary  leacher;  Mr. 
Coleman,  "Nameloc,"  of  the  Ledger^  and  Mr,  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  of  the  Penna.  School  Journal    Speaking 


of  him,  let  me  not  forget  to  mention  what  every 
woman  in  his  audience  must  have  thanked  him  for — 
a  brave  and  manly  protest  against  vulgarity,  either  of 
thought  or  speech,  and  the  standard  of  purity  which 
he  held  up  when  he  said  that  no  roan  has  any  right 
to  use  language  at  any  time  which  he  would  not  use 
in  the  presence  of  a  mother  or  a  sister.  But  not 
least  in  any  sense,  for  he  is  too  big  a  man  to  be  left 
out,  too  good  a  man  to  be  forgotten — our  President, 
B.  F.  Shaub,  of  Lancaster,  who  also  spoke  for  mor- 
ality and  the  right. 

Woman,  too,  had  her  place  on  the  programme  and 
floor.  Miss  Johnston,  teacher  in  the  Mansfield 
Normal  School,  read  a  bright  and  suggestive  paper 
upon  moral  culture ;  and  Mrs.  Mayne  Archer,  of 
Lititz,  one  upon  "  Esthetics  in  the  School-room.*^  and 
made  a  good  point  in  the  debate,  which  hit  the  nail 
so  squarely  on  the  head  as  to  make  the  other  speakers 
seem  almost  like  bunglers.  Intuition,  was  it  ?  Per- 
haps ;  but  it  did  the  work  of  reason.  She  jumped 
at  her  conclusion  ?  Possibly ;  bu(  it  landed  her 
where  she  wanted  to  go.  ,  Miss  Lloyd,  of  Bucks,  the 
author  of  "  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,"  an 
excellent  work,  spoke  several  times,  and  always  well, 
her  deliberate  manner  and  quizzical  smile  adding 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  her  points,  wich  she  never 
failed  to  make. 

There  is  one  thing  more — ^if  a  scribe  might  be  a 
critic,  too — why  will  intelligent,  educated  people  per- 
sist in  talking  about  males  and  females  when  they 
mean  men  and  women  ?  Our  language  is  not  so 
poverty-stricken  that  we  need  to  use  words  which 
do  not  express  what  we  intend  to  say — and  in  this 
case  it  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  very  bad  taste,  if  not 
absolutely  vulgar. 

But  the  days  have  passed.  Other  duties  call,  and 
York,  with  its  memories,  its  relics,  its  schools, 
churches  and  commons,  its  Norman  jail  and  mediaeval 
market -houses,  must  be  left  behind,  and  so  farewell, 
and  if  forever,  still  forever,  fare  thee  well ! 

PATTI. 


EXTEAOrS  AND  Set.eotions. 


THE  same  Bible  that  gives  the  Ten  Com- 
raandments  enjoins  that  charity  which 
"  believeth  all  things  hopeth  all  things.'* — 
Guthrie, 

Feelings  come  and  go  like  light  troops  fol- 
lowing the  victory  of  the  present ;  but  prin- 
ciples, like  troops  of  the  line,  are  undisturbed 
and  stand  fast. — Richter, 

God  makes  the  eai  th  bloom  with  roses  that 
we  may  not  be  discontented  with  our  sojourn 
here;  he  makes  it  bear  thorns  that  we  may 
learn  to  look  for  something  better  beyond. — 
Ludlow, 

**  Calumny,"  says  Archbishop  Leighton, 
**  would  soon  starve  and  die  of  itself  if  nobody 
took  it  up  and  gave  it  lodging.'*.  ** There 
would  not,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  ''be  so  many 
open  mouths  if  there  were  not  so  many  open 
ears."     The  hearer  is  as  bad  as  the  tattler. 


No  lie  you  can  speak  or  act,  but  it  will 
come,  after  longer  or  shorter  circulation,  like 
a  bill  drawn  on  nature's  reality,  and  be  pre- 
sented there  for  payment  with  the  answer — 
No  effects  ! — Carlyle, 

Some  souls  absorb  everysunny  ray  of  God's 
blessings,  and  become  hideously  black  in  their 
selfishness.  Other  souls  scatter  what  they 
receive  in  every  direction,  becoming,  to  the 
dullest  eyes,  absolutely  snow-white  in  their 
goodness— ^A«  Martin, 

One  of  the  gratifying  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  decrease  of  slang,  which  seems  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  its  popularity,  and  like 
other  fashionable  follies,  to  be  now  on  the  de- 
cline. 

'*  I  was  once  very  shy,"  said  Sidney  Smith, 
**  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  made  two  very 
useful    discoveries :    first,    that  all  mankind 
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were  not  solely  employed  in  observing  me  (a 
belief  that  all  young  people  have) ;  and  next, 
that  shamming  was  of  no  use ;  that  the  world 
was  very  clear  sighted,  and  soon  estimated  a 
man  at  his  just  value.  This  cured  me,  and  I 
determined  to  be  natural  and  let  the  world 
find  me  out." 


The  aid  which  the  hand  can  render  the 
mind  is  noticeable  at  every  step  in  the  pro- 
cesses in  education.  It  is  apparent  in  familiar- 
izing the  little  child  with  the  forms  of  his 
letters  both  in  reading  and  writing ;  in  the 
diagrams  which  are  so  helpful  to  the  teacher 
of  arithmetic  and  of  grammar  ;  in  the  map- 
drawing,  without  which  geography  is  studied 
to  but  little  purpose  ;  in  the  outlined  forms  of 
natural  objects.  Drawing  is  a  language  of 
universal  use,  and  remarkably  concise — a  few 
lines  rapidly  sketched-  being  of  more  value 
than  paragraphs  of  verbal  description. 


Children  hunger  perpetually  for  new  ideas. 
They  will  learn  with  pleasure  from  the  lips  of 
people  what  would  be  drudgery  to  learn  from 
books;  and  even  if  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  deprived  of  many  educational  advan- 
tages, they  will  grow  up  intelligent,  if  in 
childhood  they  hear  daily  the  conversation  of 
intelligent  people.  Hence  the  importance 
that  the  teacher  should  be  an  intelligent 
person.  The  -child  comes  home  and  says, 
"What  do  you  think  my  teacher  told  us 
to-day?"  The  daily  effort  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  render  herself  fresh  and  bright, 
to  meet  with  the  young  minds  that  form  her 
class ;  not  to  think,  *'  How  shall  I  repress  and 
bottle  up  all  this  energy?'* 


Uf  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Hartford  Courant  writes :  "The 
vigor  of  that  wonderful  intellect  remains  su- 
perior to  the  ravages  of  accumulating  years, 
but  the  evidences  of  decay,  nevertheless, 
manifest  themselves  sadly  enough  in  ihat  dis- 
ease of  old  age,  the  inability  to  recall  words, 
which  is  technically  named  aphasia.  The 
simplest  combinations  fail  him,  but  he  bears 
his  pain  gently,  calmly,  grandly.  When  in 
doubt  he  turns  quietly  to  his  daughter  and 
inquires  of  her.  She  answers  him,  and  then 
he  proceeds  by  the  help  of  her  suggestion  as 
he  had  begun.  On  one  particular  occasion  of 
which  my  informant  told  me  occurred  two 
remarkable  instances  of  his  failing.  The  first 
was  his  inability  to  recall  the  word  which 
would  describe  his  son's  profession.  It  was 
not  a  mere  hesitating  for  a  word.  It  was  an 
absolute  inability  even  to  form  it.    He  waited 


for  a  moment  and  then  liesani^  <  Daughter, 
what  is  ybur  brother's  profession  ?^  •'He  is 
a  doctor,  father,'  she  answered.  *  Yes,  a  doc- 
tor r  he  said,  and  then  resumed  the  conver- 
sation. The  next  time  he  was  unable  to 
think  of  the  word  which  would  tell  his  own 
age.  In  like  manner  he  turned  again  and 
asked,  *  Daughter,  how  old  am  I?'  and  when 
she  told  him  he  "assented,  and  seemed  not  at 
all  disconcerted  at  his  need  of  making  so 
pecuhar  an  inquiry." 


•"•A  WRITER,  in  advising  youth  to  abandon 
slang  and  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  and 
speaking  good  English,  says :  **The  longer 
you  live  the  more  difficult  the  acquisition  of 
good  language  will  be ;  and  if  the  golden  age 
of  youth,  the  proper  time  for  the  acquisition 
of  language,  be  passed  in  abuse,  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  neglected  education  is  v^ry 
probably  doomed  to  talk  slang  for  life.  Money 
is  not  necessary  to  procure  this  education. 
Every  person  has  it  in  his  power.  He  has  to 
use  the  language  which  he  reads  instead  of 
the  sla^g  which  he  hears  \  to  form  taste  frona 
the  best  speakers  and  poets  of  the  country  \ 
to  treasure  up  choice  phrases  in  his  memory, 
and  habituate  himself  to  their  use,  avoiding 
at  the  same  time  that  pedantic  precision  and 
bombast  which  show  rather  the  weakness  of 
vain  ambition  than  the  polish  of  an  educated 
mind. 


Much  of  our  indirect  education  is  received 
in  hours  of  amusement.  Companionship  is 
a  most  fertile  source  of  influence.  Those  of 
similar  age  and  tastes  mould  each  other  with- 
out any  intention  of  doing  so.  The  young 
and  imptes^ible  cannot  help  partaking  of  the 
dispositions,  opinions,  and  tone  of  thought 
which  pervade  their  associates,  and  thus  many 
of  the  hours  which  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
du(  tive  only  of  innocent  amusement,  are 
fraught  with  the  most  weighty  consequences 
upon  character.  Books  are  still  another  im- 
portant factor  in  indirect  education.  We 
speak  here  not  of  text-books,  or  others,  read 
with  the  design  of  mental  improvement,  but 
of  that  far  larger  class  to  which  the  young  re- 
sort for  solitary  amusement.  It  is  frequently 
argued  that  these  are  not  very  significant 
either  for  good  or  harm,  at  worst  involving 
waste  of  time,  but  not  seriously  affecting  the 
mind  or  the  character.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  These  volumes  are  daily  and  hourly 
working  on  the  youth  of  our  country  for  good 
or  for  harm.  Some  are  pure  and  true  and 
elevating;  others  are  baneful  and  degrading 
to  the  last  degree.     Between  these  extremes 
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are  doubtless  many  grades,  but  none  without 
some  positive  influence.  There  are  few  more 
important  factors  in  the  character  of  the 
rising  generation,  or  in  their  prospective 
value  as  men  and  women,  than  the  quality  of 
the  books  which  minister  to  their  amusement ; 
and  to  every  true  philanthropist  it  must  be  a 
problem  of  the  deepest  interest  to  discover 
how  to  strengthen  the  good,  and  diminish  the 
evil,  in  this  most  potent  influence. 


Recently  at  Baltimore,  a  remarkable  case 
of  color-blindness  came  before  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Surgeon  Benson.  Dr.  Ben- 
son has  charge  of  the  examination  of  all  pilots, 
and  every  two  or  three  days  he  examines 
several  of  them  in  his  office  at  the  Custom 
House.  He  uses  assorted  skeins  ^of  worsted 
of  every  variety  of  shade,  and  always  five  or 
six  skeins  of  the  same  color.  Among  those 
examined  was  a  pilot  whose  name  it  would  be 
unkind  to  give,  who  had  been  running  the 
bay  for  fifteen  years,  and  considerable  confid- 
ence was  reposed  in  him.  He  had  been  run- 
ning a  tug  boat  for  some  time  past,  but  his 
regular  business  was  to  pilot  vessels  up  the 
channel.  Dr.  Benson  took  out  his  worsteds 
when  the  mariner  came  in.  and  spread  them 
on  the  table  *'  Now,"  said  he,  picking  up  a 
skein  of  the  deepest  crimson,  **  pick  me  out 
of  that  pile  all  the  skeins  of  that  color  that 
you  see."  The  pilot  went  to  work,  and,^with 
a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  picked  up  first 
a  shade  of  light  pink,  afterwards  one  of  a 
little  deeper  shade,  an  orange,  then  a  light 
purple,  a  light  drab,  and  finally  a  sky-blue. 
**  There,"  said  he.  with  some  satisfaction, 
**that  will  about  do,  I  reckon."  *' Yes," 
said  the  doctor,  drily,  "  I  guess  it  will  do. 
Now  pick  me  out  all  the  colors  like  this,"  and 
he  picked  out  a  medium  shade  of  green.  The 
pilot  set  industriously  to  work  ancl  commenced 
picking  out  drabs,  browns  and  yellows  pro- 
miscuously. Only  once  did  he  come  near 
the  original  color,  when  he  got  hold  of  a 
shade  between  a  green  and  a  yellow.  Having 
failed  so  signally  in  being  able  to  distinguish 
the  two  colors  which  he  saw  on  every  steamer 
he  passed  or  ran  on  board  of,  Dr  Bensbn  did 
not  •  examine  him  much  further,  but  was 
obliged  to  report  him  and  refer  him  to  the 
inspector. 


The  Book  that  Solomon  studied,  a  new 
book  now  being  used  in  our  public  schools,  is 
extraordinarily  cheap.  It  is  too  large  to  put 
on  the  desks;  it  contains  millions  of  pic  ures, 
and  these  pictures  have  the  wonderful  prop-  I 
erty  of  changing  their  views  day  after  day. 


Yet  it  is  furnished  entirely  free.  This  is  the 
book  that  Solomon  studied  in  when  he 
learned  of  every  plant  *'  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  on  the 
wall ;"  and  planted  at  his  gates  all  manner  of 
pleasant  trees,  and  became  so  wise  that  all  the 
earth  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  sought  to 
hear  him  because  of  his  wisdom  ;  for  **he  ap- 
plied his  heart  to  search  and  to  seek  out,  and 
to  know  and  to  use  acceptable  words  "  It  is 
the  book  that  Jesus  used  when  he  taught  how 
God  clothed  the  grass  and  directed  his  hear- 
ers to  ''consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 
Nature  yearly  opens  the  leaves  around  us, 
and  the  most  studious  of  our  young  school  - 
goers  may  be  busy  observing,  comparing, 
seeking,  searching,  and  securing  secrets  of 
vegetation  as  they  appear.  They  may  learn 
too  the  acceptable  words  which  describe  ex- 
actly what  features  they  are  noting,  and  they 
learn  too  how  to  describe  and  to  classify 
their  descriptions  on  blank  schedules,  and  to 
illustrate  them  with  neatly  preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  different  objects  of  study.  The 
value  of  such  exercises  is  beyond  the  measure 
of  money.  It  is  a  Religion  to  note,  study, 
and  care  for  the  bright  plants,  the  promises 
of  a  future,  brighter,  and  better  life,  which 
have  been  placed  in  our  pathways  every- 
where over  the  earth,  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  inviting  our  attention,  and  raising 
our  interest  above  the  sordid,  the  coarse,  and 
the  debasing.  It  fortifies  innocence  to  study 
continually  fresh  and  inviting  objects,  inno- 
cent themselves,  and  so  to  occupy  spare  time 
and  thought.  School  duties  never  become 
wearisome  to  those  whose  minds  have  be- 
come eager  for  food  that  never  cloys  and 
never  betrays,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sure 
protection  and  defence  against  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  poison  of  these  days  of  super- 
abundant literature. 


The  school  system  should  be  so  managed 
that  those  children  who  never  get  beyond  the 
primaries  should  have  the  very  best  advan- 
tages in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  for- 
ward to  the  utmost  possible  stage  in  the  short 
time  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  school. 
They  should  have  the  very  best  teaching 
talent,  and  the  best  methods  which  the  school 
service  affords— teachers  who  are  fully  up  to 
their  work,  which  is  to  give  at  this  starting 
point  the  most  desirable  instruction,  clear 
ideas,  exact  habits  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
working — in  short,  the  whole  foundation  for 
self -teaching  and  of  mental  habit  for  after- 
life. What  a  man  or  woman  picks  up  in  after 
years  to  carry  on  the  education  begun  in  the 
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primaries,  depends  on  how  the  use  of  eyes  and 
ears  and  nnental  faculties  was  6rst  taught  and 
stimulated  in  childhood  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  should  be  made  an  object  to 
keep  first-rate  teachers,  and  only  such,  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  that  the  young  teachers 
who  enter  in  the  primaries  should  not  regard 
their  work  there  as  a  temporary  occupation, 
from  which  their  chief  end,  and  interest  is  to 
be  removed  into  some  higher  grade  of  school. 
To  render  exact  justice  to  our  public  school 
system,  and  to  the  children,  the  highest 
salaries  should  be  paid  to  the  most  effective 
and  faithful  service,  irrespective  of  the  tech- 
nical grade  of  the  school  whether  Primary, 
Secondary,  or  Grammar  school.  The  young 
teacher,  or  the  new  teacher,  should  be  incited 
to  win  her  additional  pay  by  the  merit  of  her 
work  in  the  grade  she  is  in ;  without  being 
tempted  to  strive  for  more  salary  by  seeking 
or  intriguing  for  position  in  another  grade  or 
another  school,  where  by  this  arbitrary 
method  of  grading  salaries  according  to  school 
grades,  there  happens  to  be  higher  pay.  This 
last  method  is  radically  wrong,  and  leads 
inevitably  to  restlessness,  desire  to  change, 
intrigue,  and  inefficiency — it  gives  also  to  the 
primary  school  children,  who  need  and  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  Uaching  talent,  only 
such  teachers  as  fail  in  their  efforts  to  get  out 
of  them. 


Two  Pennsylvania  Benefactors. — Judge 
Packer's  money  donations  to  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  were  very  large  dur- 
ing his  life,  but  they  did  not  stop  there.  The 
full  details  of  his  testimentary  bequests  show 
him  to  have  kept  alive  the  same  open  handed 
charity  on  his  death-bed.  He  leaves  1 1,95 3,- 
000  to  several  educational  and  other  deserv- 
ing establishments,  making  him,  with  what  he 
had  before  given,  the  most  liberal  donor  of 
the  many  liberal  men  this  country  has  yet 
seen.  It  is  true,  his  estate  is  a  very  large  one, 
reaching  twelve  or  more  millions  of  dollars, 
but  he  has  given  perhaps  one -fifth  of  the  whole 
to  objects  of  the  most  worthy  and  deserving 
kind.  The  elder  Astor  gave  New  York  a 
magnificent  library,  a  royal  gift  in  its  way, 
but  of  a  money  value  far  short  of  the  more 
bountiful  gift  of  the  coal  king  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  Peter  Cooper's  splendid  Institute  is 
a  lasting  monument  to  his  enhghtened  liber- 
ality, but  still  it  falls  far  short  of  Judge  Pack- 
er's munificent  bounty.  Stephen  Girard's 
College  is  the  only  legacy  comparable  in  its 
far- reaching  benefits  to  those  left  by  Judge 
Packer,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  State  pride  that 
these  great  benefactors  were  both  adopted 


sons  of  Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  remember 
that  any  territory  of  the  same  extent  has  dur- 
ing centuries  given  to  the  world  two  men 
whose  names  deserve  to  be  held  in  such  grate- 
ful remembrance  for  what  they  did  to  elevate 
and  maintain  the  cause  of  education  and  sup- 
port the  deserving  poor  as  Stephen  Girard 
and  Asa  Packer.  All  honor  to  the  men  who, 
in  having  done  a  benefit  to  their  race,  have 
conferred  immortality  on  themselves. 


Education  in  its  broadest  sense  is  going  on 
all  the  time — that  is,  the  child  is  being 
moulded  and  modified,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
press plans  which  we  set  in  motion  on  his 
behalf,  but  by  every  other  influence  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact — not  only  for  the 
short  periods  during  which  we  exert  some 
deliberate  pressure  upon  him,  but  for  those 
longer  times  during  which  he  is  released  from 
immediate  supervision.  The  common  im- 
pression is  that  that  all  education  is  comprised 
in  the  former,  and  that  if  that  is  well  per- 
formed the  latter  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
come  out  all  right.  Indeed,  many  seem  to 
think  that  only  during  the  periods  of  direct 
effort  by  parent  or  teacher  is  the  child 
moulded  at  all,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  time 
is  a  sort  of  blank,  so  that  the  work  can  be 
taken  up  just  where  it  was  left  and  continued 
without  interruption.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  this  indirect  education,  of  which  so 
little  note  is  taken,  is  far  more  powerful  than 
the  other.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  so 
much  more  abundant.  The  periods  during 
which  the  parent  operates  purposely  upon  the 
mind  or  heart  of  the  child  are  but  few  and 
short  compared  with  the  intervals  that  ensue ; 
and  the  same  is  even  more  true  of  the  efforts 
of  the  teacher,  that  must  be  distributed  among 
so  many.  Then,  too,  these  unconscious  in 
fluences  are  more  easily  received.  They  do 
not  usually  demand  much  effort  or  self-denial 
or  even  thought,  but  quietly  and  effectually 
do  their  work,  without  the  cooperation  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  child.  Their 
power  is  like  that  of  the  sun  and  air  and  rain 
upon  the  garden,  while  our  deliberate  teach- 
ings resemble  the  digging  and  watering, 
the  weeding  and  pruning  of  the  gardener's 
hand ;  needful  enough  for  the  perfection  of 
the  flower,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  results 
with  the  silent  operations  that  are  at  work 
alike  when  he  remembers  or  forgets  his  charge. 


What  are  some  of  these  sources  of  educa- 
tion that  are  so  often  unheeded,  yet  so  potent 
in  their  results?  Perhaps  the  chief  among 
them   is  parental  example.     This  is  one  of 
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the  most  unobtrusive,  yet  effectual  teachers. 
It  is  working  constantly,  steadily,  forcibly. 
Not  only  do  children  copy  what  they  see,  but 
they  imbibe  the  spirit  which  is  around  them, 
insensibly,  but  certainly.  Counsel  given  in 
an  opposite  direction  is  thrown  away.  Most 
parents  enjoin  truthfulness,  and  condemn 
deception;  but  it  is  their  lives,  not  their 
words,  that  sow  the  seeds  of  one  or  the  other 
in  the  hearts  of  their  children.  If  they  see 
petty  frauds  practiced,  and  hear  them  related 
as  jokes,  if  evasion  and  equivocation  dishonor 
the  fireside,  they  will  be  sure  to  absorb  it 
into  their  own  character,  in  spite  of  any 
amount  of  remonstrance  or  correction.  The 
principles  that  are  to  guide  their  lives  will  be 
those  that  they  see  in  actual  operation,  rather 
than  those  which  are  recommended  to  their 
acceptance.  The  prominence  they  give  to 
the  various  objects  of  life  will  be  decided  far 
more  by  the  importance  which  their  parents 
attach  to  them,  for  their  own  sake,  than  by 
anything  they  are  told  about  their  compara- 
tive value.  Does  the  father  expect  his  son  to 
believe  him  when  he  tells  him  that  character 
is  far  above  riches,  yet  sacrifices  his  own 
honor  for  the  sake  of  gain  ?  Does  the  mother 
hope  to  foster  simplicity  in  her  daughter  by 
protesting  that  dress  and  fashion  are  of  no 
consequence,  yet  spending  hours  herself  in 
examining  new  styles  and  discussing  complex 
trimmings?  Never  were  hopes  more  delu- 
sive. It  is  the  indirect  influence  of  example 
that  is  forming  the  young  mind,  and  only  as 
far  as  direct  counsel  agrees  with  it,  will  the 
latter  exert  any  power. 


Can  the  evil  wrought  by  gossip  be  esti- 
mated ?  We  think  not;  A  wise  woman  can 
scarcely  say  too  little  in  company,  if  the  con- 
versation trenches  in  the  least  upon  scandal. 
Many  a  social,  noble-minded  woman  has  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  herself  from  a  neighbor- 
hood intimacy,  which  would  have  been  pleas- 
ant otherwise,  because  her  remarks  were  re- 
turned by  some  idle  tale  bearer,  so  perverted 
as  to  make  her  doubt  the  existence  of  genuine 
friendship,  and  accept  loneliness  for  the  sake 
of  the  safety  it  brought.  You  say  we  must 
talk  ''about  something."  Yes,  and  through 
that  very  fact  we  see  a  remedy  for  the  evil — 
to  so  thoroughly  interest  ourselves  in  other 
and  better  better  things  that  we  find  no  time 
to  spare  for  our  neighbors'  affairs.  Let  us 
talk  of  our  work,  our  homes,  our  house-plants, 
our  books,  or  our  babies.  Let  us  teach  our 
eyes  to  find  beauty  ^erywhere,  while  we 
blind  them  b^  constant  watchfulness  to  blem- 
ishes. .  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  cast 


the  first  stone.  Then,  if  an  erring  neighbor 
goes  down,  you  cannot  blame  yourself  for  as- 
sisting in  the  downfall. 

Some  habits  are  so  unconsciously  practiced 
that  a  movement  to  mend  them  is  the  only 
way  to  detect  them.  The  beam  in  one's  own 
eye  is  less  noticed  than  the  mote  in  another 
person's  eye.  A  family  while  at  the  break- 
fast table  one  morning  pledged  to  observe  the 
strictest  veracity  for  that  day.  A  member  of 
the  family  tells  the  * 'consequences  "  Asa  first 
fruit  of  the  resolve,  we  asked  the  one  who 
suggested  it:  "What  made  you  so  late  at 
breakfast  this  morning?"  She  hesitated,  be- 
gan with,  "Because  I  couldn't,"  and  then, 
true  to  her  compact,  said,  "The  truth  is,  i 
was  lazy  and  didn't  hurry,  or  I  might  have 
been  down  long  ago."  Presently  one  of  them 
remarked  that  she  had  been  very  cold,  adding, 
"I  never  was  so  cold  in  my  life."  An  in- 
quiring look  caused  the  last  speaker  to 
modify  this  statement  instantly  with,  "Oh,  I 
don't  think  it  was  so  cold,  after  all."  A 
third  remark  to  the  effect  that  "  Miss  So-and- 
so  was  the  homeliest  girl  in  the  city,"  was  re- 
called as  soon  as  made,  the  speaker  being 
compelled  to  own  that  Miss  So-and-so  was 
only  rather  plain,  instead  of  being  excessively 
homely.  So  it  went  on  throughout  the  day, 
causing  much  merriment,  which  was  good- 
naturedly  accepted  by  the  subjects,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  constant  corrections  in  the  interest 
of  truth.  One  thing  became  more  and  more 
surprising,  however,  to  each  one  of  us,  and 
that  was  the  amount  of  cutting  down  which 
our  most  careless  statements  demanded  under 

this  new  law. 

^ 

EYES !     EYES !     EYES  ! 


REV.  H    B.  MILLER. 


EYES  were  made  to  see.  This  is  their 
office,  and  only  as  they  fill  it  well  and  ' 
truly  do  they  serve  a  good  purpose  to  human 
life.  God  has  made  them  instinct  with  ca- 
pacity to  see,  and  has  set  on  exhibition  before 
them  the  depths  of  his  wisdom  and  wonders 
of  his  creative  hand  in  nature.  He  invites 
them  to  look  upon  all  the  lines  of  beauty, 
varieties  of  form,  contrasts  of  color,  touches 
of  his  skill,  lessons  of  his  wisdom,  and  ex* 
panding  outline  of  his  benevolent  design,  to 
be  seen  everywhere  beneath,  around,  and 
above  us.  We  have  an  infinite  depth  of 
space  outstretched  before  us,  filled  with  mul- 
tiplied objects  of  interest  and  instruction,  of 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  grow  weary. 
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But  as  we  look  with  pleasure  upon  a  lovely 
plain  or  phasing  landscape,  let  the  eyes  have  I 
clear  enough  sight  to  see  God  as  the  author 
of  all  this  wonderful  fabric  of  nature,  and 
see  it  all  as  the  beautiful  creation  of  his  hand. 
How  many  look  upon  nature  and  think  of  it 
only  as  a  ministering  servant  to  their  wants 
and  necessities — see  no  God  in  it,  nor  see  it 
as  the  workmanship  of  his  hands.  This  is 
blinding  the  eyes  made  to  see— to  see  these 
objects  of  delight  not  only,  but  see  God  in 
them,  and  see  them  instinct  with  his  wisdom 
and  presence,  to  be  had  and  used  as  such. 
The  eyes  need  to  be  cleared  and  telescoped  to 
a  large  enough  view,  so  they  may  see  the 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  most  familiar 
things,  and  from  these  on,  out,  and  up,  till 
they  see  God  in  all  things,  and  all  things  of 
God, 

Forever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 

Our  eyes  should  thus  see  nature,  not  as  a 

.  medley  of  confused  forms,  but  as  a  transcript 

of  the  divine  mind  set  forth  to  our  minds  as  a 

kingdom  whose  ruler  is  God,  whose  every 

realm  is  governed  by  law. 

But  our  eyes  should  be  clear  of  sight,  so 
that  we  may  see  ourselves.  See  not  only  all 
our  faults  and  shortcoming,  but  see  the  ex- 
alted scale  of  our  being.  Some  people  are 
perpetually  seeing  their  littleness  and  sad  de- 
fects of  character,  and  never  get  their  eyes 
lifted  up  to  see  how  grand  a  being  they  have. 
Others  cannot  see  any  defects  and  short-com- 
ings at  all  in  themselves  ;  they  are  always  liv- 
ing in  high  latitudes,  and  seeing  themselves 
with  marvelous  qualities  above  their  fellow- 
men.  They  are  always  right,  puffed  with 
pride,  exalted  by  self-conceit,  and  lording  it 
over  every  disputed  question ;  their  eyes 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  self-conceit,  they 
never  see  self  in  its  true  character.  The 
eyes  need  clear  enough  vision  to  see  self  in 
all  its  faults,  and  in  all  its  high  powers  as 
'  well  We  cannot  be  blind  to  any  part  of  our 
being.     We  must  not  be. 

No  less  do  we  need  our  eyes  wide  open 
and  clear  of  sight,  to  see  our  neighbor  in  all 
his  faults  and  virtues.  Some  say  we  should 
be  blind  to  our  neighbor's  faults,  and  quite  so 
to  very  many  things  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
this  is  but  another  way  of  telling  us  to  not 
see  our  neighbor  as  entirely  made  up  of 
faults  and  short-comings.  Well,  had  we  not 
better  see  our  neighbor's  faults,  and  see  them 
as  miscarriages  of  good  intentions,  short-com- 
ings of  a  better  purpose,  mischances  on  ad- 
verse providence  on  things,  and  as  the  weak 
ness  of  a  better  manhood;    and  as  we  see 


them  in  this  light,  then  have  keen  sight 
enough  and  long  range  sufficient  to  see  a 
hundred  shining  virtues  to  every  one  fault  of 
our  neighbor.  Would  this  not  enable  us  to 
look  with  larger  charity  upon  him,  and 
apologize  with  better  reasons  for  his  shprt- 
comings  in  life  ?  Prejudice  blinds  our  eyes 
to  his  virtues  and  good  qualities,  and  magni- 
fies his  faults.  Look  at  both  his  faults  and 
virtues,  and  get  an  infinite  range  of  vision  on 
his  better  intentions  and  purposes  that  were 
defeated  by  some  unforeseen  mischances,  and 
how  different  he  seems  ! 

We  also  need  good  eyes  to  see  our  work  in 
life,  and  how  to  do  it  successfully  and  well. 
See  our  duty  clear,  and  the  way  open  to  do 
it,  and  that  all  is  to  be  done  for  God's  honor 
and  glory.-    . 

So  we  need  eyes  of  clear  sight  to  see  the 
bright  side  of  things.  Life  looks  too  sad  to 
clouded  vision  when  turned  on  the  dark  side 
of  every  circumstance  of  our  being.  Then 
the  eyes  get  dimmer  still  in  their  sight  by  this 
sad  look.  Flash  light  into  thtm,  and  all 
lights  up. 

The  way  to  have  good  eyes  is  to  have  a 
clear,  unprejudiced  mind,  and  a  loving  heart, 
and  sunny  nature  back  of  them.  The  back- 
ground clear,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rising 
in  the  soul  will  mount  a  cloudless  sky,  smile 
a  summer  of  joy  on  all  the  world  around,  and 
laugh  rich  harvests  of  happy  being  for  us. 

Lutheran  Observer. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


[A  late  numl^er  of  the  Medical  News  ^  Philadelphia, 
contains  the  following  article  on  School  Hygiene.  It 
is  able  and  timely.  We  hope  all  School  Directors 
and  teachers  will  read  it  and  give  heed  to  its  sugges- 
tions.— Ed.'\ 

AFTER  his  summer's  vacation  the  school- 
master is  again  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
this  seems  an  opportune  time  for  us  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  or  twp  of  the  more  important 
hygienic  laws  which  are  frequently  neglected 
in  the  eager  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and  for 
want  of  the  wisdom  which  lingers  far  behind 
the  pedagogue's  track,  are  violated  frequently 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  scanty  the  re- 
turn from  his  most  earnest  efforts,  or  even 
blight  utterly  the  harvest  cf  his  toil. 

When  an  educational  centre  hke  Princeton 
College  is  managed  -in  such  flagrant  violation 
of  the  dictates  of  sanitary  science  that  typhoid 
fever  (one  ^f  the  eipnently  filth  diseases  of 
Mr.  Simon)  becomes  rife  within  its  precincts, 
proves  fatal  to  its  students,  and  necessitates 
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the  dismissal  of  its  classes  before  the  close  of 
its  regular  term,  the  time  has  surely  arrived 
for  our  profession  to  urge  everywhere  a  more 
faithful  attention  to  school  hygiene 

One  of  the  most  important  disadvantages 
to  which  the  army  of  ten  milHon  American 
school  children  is  subjected  is  the  deprivation 
of  sufficient  pure  air.  In  some  of  the  worst 
schools  the  allowance  of.  floor  space  has  been 
reduced,  by  overcrowding  infant  pupils,  to 
only  two  square  feet,  and  the  cubical  air 
space  to  fifteen  cubic  feet  per  scholar.  The 
average  quantity  of  floor  space  allotted  to 
each  pupil  should  not  be  less  than  twenty- 
five  square  feet,  and  the  air  space  ought  to 
be  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet. 
In  order  to  fulfill  these  requirements,  an  ap- 
partment  intended  to  be  occupied  by  twenty- 
five  scholars  should  be  about  thirty-two  feet 
long,  twenty  wide,  and  ten  high,  and  even 
then  careful  attention  to  ventilation  and  heat- 
ing is  necessary,  or  else  impurity  of  the  con- 
tained atmosphere  during  school  hours  will 
manifest  itself,  not  only  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
but  in  the  languid  and  pallid  aspect  of  the 
pupils.  The  presence  of  organic  impurity 
from  respiration  to  excess  in  the  air  of  a 
school-room  or  other  apartment  can  be 
quickly  determined  by  Angus  Smith's  ready 
method  of  shaking  half  an  ounce  of  fresh 
lime-water  with  ten  fluid  ounces  of  the  sus- 
pected air  ;  when,  if  too  impure  for  respira- 
tion, a  milky  precipitate  is  produced. 

A  greater  danger  of,  however,  a  lesser  evil 
lies  in  the  tendency  to  produce  myopia  from 
want  of  sufficient  amount  or  faulty  direction 
of  the  light  by  which  study  is  carried  on. 
So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  of 
late  that  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  more  than 
remind  our  readers  that  the  labors  of  Cohn, 
Erismann,  Liebriech,  and  others,  have  demon- 
strated a  direct  connection  between  the  in- 
crease of  near-sightedness  and  improper  or 
excessive  study  under  imperfect  illumination. 
The  windows  by  which  a  school-room  are 
lighted  should  occupy  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ment on  the  pupirs  left  hand,  and  correspond 
in  area  to  one  fourth,  or  at  any  rate,  one-fifth  of 
the  floor  space.  When  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
so  full  an  illumination  from  the  left  side,  part 
of  the  light  may  be  allowed  to  enter  from  the 
right  side,  but  illumination  from  in  front  of, 
or  from  behind  the  scholars,  should  always 
be  avoided ;  class  books  of  all  kinds  ought 
to  be  printed  in  large  type,  on  clear,  white 
or  faintly  tinted  blue  paper,  and  all  punish- 
ments which  involve  prolongation  of  the 
hours  of  study  had  better  be  exchanged  for 
the  discipline  of  complete  and    wearisome 


quiet,  or  of  some  form  of  fatiguing  gymnas- 
tic exercise.  Enthusiastic  pupils,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  be  cautioned  against  ap- 
plying themselves  too  closely  to  their  books 
at  home,  under  the  disactvantages  of  dim.  ar- 
tificial light,  or  in  constrained  positions  of 
the  body,  or  a  recumbent  posture. 

Much  injury  to  the  growing  organism  of 
of  children  is  often  inflicted  during  school 
life  by  faulty  construction  of  the  desks  and 
benches  or  chairs  furnished  for  the  pupils.  A 
very  injurious  habit  of  stooping  forwards, 
thus  compressing  ■  the  lungs,  and  of  bending 
down  the  head  as  to  favor  congestion  of  the 
visual  apparatus,  is  often  brought  on  by  the 
tops  of  the  desks  being  too  nearly  horizontal. 
The  proper  inclination  of  a  desk  lid  upon 
which  rests  a  book,  used  for  reading  or  study, 
is  40^  or  45°,  but  this  angle  should  be  re- 
duced to  about  20°  during  the  progress,  of  a 
writing  lesson.  The  seats  occupied  by  the 
scholars  should  be  so  placed  that  their  anter- 
ior margins  are  in  perpendicular  lines  beneath 
the  edges  of  the  desks ;  they  should  be  broad 
enough  to  fully  support  the  thighs,  and  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  backs  incHned  only  a  few 
degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  and  support- 
ing the  pupil's  spine  at  a  point  one  inch  be- 
low the  level  of  the  desk  for  boys,  and  about 
two  inches  higher  up  for  girls.  Desks  and 
benches  ought  always  to  be  accurately 
adapted  to  the  stature  of  the  scholars 

The  frequency  with  which  contagious  dis- 
eases are  disseminated  by  means  of  schools 
can  scarcely  be  calculated,  and,  in  fact,  the 
danger  from  this  source  is  so  great,  and  so 
constantly  impending,  that  stringent  regula-  4 
tions  for  its  reduction  are  urgently  required. 
During  the  alarm  concerning  smallpox  in 
Philadelphia,  last  winter,  an  imperfect  effort 
was  made  to  require  children  attending  our 
public  schools  to  give  proof  that  they  had 
been  successfully  vaccinated  before  admission, 
but  no  systematic  attempt  has,  we  believe, 
been  made  in  this  country  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping- 
cough,  measles,  etc.,  in  this  manner.  Chil- 
dren convalescing  from  these  and  other  in- 
fectious maladies  are  often  returned  to  school 
in  order  that  they  make  up  for  lost  time  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  or  even  because  they  are 
restless  and  troublesome  at  home,  with  abund- 
ant supplies  about  their  persons  of  germ  dis- 
ease poison  which  they  sow  broadcast  among 
their  schoolmates.  Too  frequently,  in  the 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  feeble  moral  sense 
of  guardians,  a  slight  benefit  to  the  child  is 
thus  allowed  to  outweigh  far-reaching  injury 
to  the  community  at  large. 
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So  great  is  the  risk  of  serious  or  fatal 
disease  being  conveyed  in  this  manner  that 
we  think  private  schools,  where  the  principals 
require  certificates  from  attending  physicians 
to  the  effect  that  a  returning  convalescent  is 
free  from  danger  to  other  pupils,  would  be 
warmly  sustained  by  the  intelligent  public ; 
and  when  the  value  of  some  such  precaution 
became  recognized,  as  it  soon  must  be,  our 
authorities  could  doubtless  ere  long  be  per- 
suaded to  introduce  it  into  all  the  primary 
and  district  schools  of  the  land. 

The  importance  of  school  hygiene  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  because  it  is  espe- 
cially during  their  school  life  that  our  chil- 
dren acquire  so  large  a  part  of  the  deformity 
and  disease  from  which  thjy  suffer ;  and  we 
have  gladly  embraced  the  period  when,  as  at 
present,  the  minds  of  parents  ai*e  directed 
towards  the  subject  of  school  arrangements, 
to  urgently  invite  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  injurious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
easily  remedied  defects,  which  mar  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  BOYS. 


REV.  J.  S.  KENNARD. 

AS  long  as  there  are  live  boys  this  will  be 
a  living  question.  Though  untold  wis- 
dom has  been  lavished  on  it,  it  is  a  problem 
still,  and  there  will  always  remain  something 
to  be  said,  which,  if  it  have  not  the  charm  of 
original  discovery,  may  yet  have  point.  For 
the  average  boy  is  **a  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings,"  many  of  them  out  of  tune.  He  has 
but  one  prominent  fault, — you  set  yourself  to 
correct  it  and  succeed  in  setting  the  whole 
boy  askew.  I  want  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions, the  result  of  some  years  of  experience. 
I.  "Catch"  your  boy.  Mrs.  Somebody's 
receipt  for  cooking  the  hare  applies  here. 
Vou  can  do  nothing  with  a  boy  till  you  gain 
possession  of  him.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
is  in  your  class.  He  may  be  there  a  year^ 
and  yet  you  feel  that  you  have  no  '*  hold  " 
upon  him.  If  you  have  ever  fished  for  salmon, 
you  know  that  to  get  that  lively  fish  on  your 
hook  is  one  thing,  and  to  land  him  is  another. 
Too  great  a  strain,  and  away  goes  your  line ; 
too  little,  and  away  goes  your  fish.  It  often 
takes  a  long  time  ere  you  have  the  fine  fellow 
actually  panting  at  your  feet  It  is  so  with 
catching  boys.  But  when  once  you  have 
drawn  by  the  cords  of  love  and  bound  to  you 
by  a  boy's  loyalty  that  wayward,  forceful, 
clever,  mischievous,  and  thoroughly  interest- 
ing   specimen,  you    have    not    spent    your 


strength  for  naught.  You  have  already 
gained  a  great  point  in  managing  him  But 
here  arises  another  difficulty,  for  if  you  like  a 
boy  you  are  tempted  to  humor  him  ;  and  the 
next  thing  therefore  is, 

2.  See  that  he  doesn't  manage  you  Boys 
that  have  will,  and  are  under  no  legal  com 
pulsion  to  yield  themselves  to  the  influence  of 
another,  are  pretty  sure  to  measure  strength 
with  the  teacher,  sonSetimes  in  combination, 
sometimes  singly,  and  the  issue  has  got  to  be 
determined  which  is  master.  The  contest  is 
apt  to  be  like  the  Greco-Roman  wrestling — a 
quiet,  steady  tug.  in  which  very  much  de- 
pends on  how  you  take  hold  and  how  much 
endurance  you  have.  If  the  boy  masters  you, 
by  all  means  have  him  removed  to  another 
class.  If  you  master  him,  you  have  gained 
half  the  battle  in  the  matter  of  managing  him, 
especially  if  in  the  process  you  have  retained 
not  only  his  respect,  but  his  love  and  confi- 
dence. 

3.  Having  gained  command,  hold  the  reins 
as  lightly  as  possible.  This  will  require  self- 
command.  Often  it  will  be  necessary  to  let 
his  turbulent  temper  break  its  wave  on  your 
rock-like  patience,  or  his  indolence  and 
frivolity  must  be  met  not  by  sharp  rebuke  so 
much  as  by  glowing  earnestness,  or  his  con- 
ceited smartness  by  your  sober  wisdom. 
Your  own  balanced  weight  of  character,  the 
poise  of  conscious  power  and  rights,  will  do 
more  in  managing  a  boy  than  any  mere  dis- 
play of  authority  or  aggression  upon  his  will. 
Loss  of  patience  or  display  of  temper  on  your 
part  is  almost  fatal  to  your  influence.  The 
sun  controls  the  movements  of  the  planets  by 
his  own  massiveness.  And  there  must  be 
volume  and  equilibrium  in  the  teacher's  char- 
acter if  he  would  control  boys. 

4.  Get  hold  of  the  boy's  heart,-  Yonder 
locomotive  with  its  thundering  train  comes 
like  a  whirlwind  down  the  track,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  armed  men  might  seek  to  arrest  it  in 
vain.  It  would  crush  them,  and  plunge  un- 
heeding on.  But  there  is  a  little  lever  in  its 
mechanism  that,  at  the  pressure  of  a  man's 
hand,  will  slacken  its  speed,  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  bring  it  panting  and  still,  like  a  whip- 
ped spaniel,  at  your  feet.  By  the  same  little 
lever  the  vast  steamship  is  guided  hither  and 
yon,  upon  the  sea,  in  spite  of  adverse  wind 
or  current.  That  sensitive  and  responsive 
spot  by  which  a  boy's  life  is  controlled,  is  his 
heart.  With  your  grasp  gentle  and  firm  on 
that  helm,  you  may  pilot  him  whither  you 
will.  Never  doubt  that  he  has  a  heart.  Bad 
and  willful  boys  very  often  have  the  tender- 
est   heart  hidden  away  somewhere  beneath 
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incnistrations  of  sin  or  behind  barricades  of 
pride.  And  it  is  your  business  to  get  at  that 
heart,  get  hold  of  that  heart,  keep  hold  of  it 
by  sympathy,  confiding  in  hira,  manifestly 
working  only  for  his  good,  by  little  indirect 
kindnesses  to  his  mother  or  sister,  or  even 
his  pet  dog.  See  him  at  his  home,  or  invite 
him  to  yours.  Provide  him  some  little  pleas- 
ure, set  him  to  some  little  service  of  trust 
for  you ;  love  him,  love  him  practically. 
Any  and  every 'way  rule  him  through  his  heart. 

5.  The  process  will  be  aided  and  supple- 
mented b^  your  teaching  him  to  manage 
himself.  This  will  be  your,  ultimate  aim ; 
and  here  his  conscience  and  intelligence,  and 
the  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  will  come  into 
play.  All  that  is  needed  with  some  boys  is 
that  your  own  intelligence  and  conviction  of 
right  should  impress  itself  on  their  thoughts 
and  awaken  their  moral  sense.  Many  a 
bright  boy  will  yield  to  reason  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  make  him  see  a.  thing, 
when  he  will  kick  at  your  mere  opinion,  and 
he  will  acknowledge  God*s  will  and  the  naked 
right  when  he  might  dispute  your  authority. 

Lastly,  give  your  boy  something  to  occupy 
and  inspire  him,  as  an  aim,  a  goal,  and 
I>atiently  keep  his  eye  on  it  Especially  make 
conversion  and  a  noble  Christian  life  your 
definite  purpose  with  him  till  at  last  he  sees  it. 

I  do  not  enter  on  the  actual  work  of  class 
management  with  boys,  which  is  a  theme  by 
itself,  but  simply  suggest :  Be  so  full  and 
bright  with  the  lesson  as  to  interest  them,  and 
they  will  behave  well.  And  if  discipline  is 
necessary,  remember  that,  as  in  nature,  the 
silent  forces  are  best.  The  steadfast  eye,  the 
touch  of  the  hand,  the  "still,  small  voice," — 
what  power  there  is  in  these  ! 
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LESS  than  thirty  years  ago  Maine  had  four 
hundred  open  hotel  bars,  and  ten  miles 
of  saloons.  To-day,  Dr.  Hamlin,  of  Con- 
stantinople, testifies  that,  coming  home,  after 
forty  years*  absence,  he  finds  his  native  State 
thoroughly  renovated  from  the  liquor  traffic. 
Gen.  Neal  Dow  testifies  that  the  law  has  ab- 
solutely driven  the  sale  of  strong  drink  out  of 
all  rural  districts ;  and  in  the  larger  towns, 
instead  of  the  free  open  sale  of  former  years, 
it  is  driven  into  secret  holes,  kept  by  the  low- 
est class  of  foreigners.  Ex  Govs.  Dingley  and 
Perham,  and  Senator  Blaine,  and  Represen- 
tative Frye,  declare  that  it  is  as  well  enforced 


as  the  law  against  stealing ;  and  even  sensa- 
tional journals  have  not  told  us  that  thieves 
flourish  in  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Mr.  Reuter, 
of  Boston,  president  of  the  National  Brew- 
ers' Convention,  held  in  St  Louis,  says : 
**  Formerly  Maine  produced  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand barrels  of  beer  annually;  but  this  has 
fallen  to  seven  barrels,  in  consequence  of  the 
local  enforcement  of  prohibitory  law. ' '  Surely, 
this  gentleman  should  be  considered  as  good 
authority  on  this  subject  as  a  convict  is  on  the 
strength  of  his  prison  bars  ! 

But  you  say,  "  Maine  is  different  from  any 
other  State.**  Why  so?  Are  not  its  citizens 
of  like  passions  with  other  men  ?  Turn  your 
glass  upon  a  panorama  of  Maine  as  it  was  in 
former  days.  See  yonder  stalwart  workers  in 
the  harvest- field,  paying  vigorous  addresses  to 
the  little  brown* jug;  observe  its  ubiquitous 
presence  at  the  logging  bee,  the  **  raising,*' 
the  wedding,  and  the  funeral ;  see  it  pass 
from  lip  to  lip  around  the  fireside  circle ;  ob- 
serve the  gospel  minister  refreshing  himself 
from  the  demijohn  of  his  parishioner  and 
host ;  and  be  assured  that  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living,  these  were  every-day 
events. 

I  have  this  testimony  from  the  most  hon- 
ored residents  of  Maine,  whose  recitals  in- 
volved the  words,  *'  all  of  which  I  saw  and 
part  of  which  I  was."  But  as  gallant  Neal 
Dow  hath  it,  **  Maine  was  sown  knee-deep 
with  temperance  literature  before  we  reaped 
the  harvest  of  Prohibition.**  Let  us  note 
the  evolution  of  this  seed-planting.  Land 
owners  found  that  two-thirds  of  their  taxes 
resulted  from  the  liquor  traffic  (in  cost  of 
prosecuting  criminals  and  taking  care  of 
paupers) ;  so  they  concluded  that  legalizing 
saloons  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  was  penny 
wisdom  and  pound  foolishness.  Business 
men  discovered  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  a 
pirate  on  the  high  seas  of  trade,  because  the 
more  the  grog-shop  is  patronized,  the  fewer 
customers  there  are  for  flour  and  fuel,  boots, 
shoes,  and  clothes ;  and  so,  in  self-defence, 
they  declared  for  Prohibition.  Church  peo- 
ple found  that  fifteen  times  as  much  money 
went  to  the  dramshop  as  to  the  church,  and 
that  the  teachings  of  the  one  more  than  off- 
set those  of  the  other,  with  the  young  men  of 
the  State  So  they  perceived  they  could  not 
conscientiously  ally  themselves  with  the  liquor 
traffic  by  their  votes.  Those  interested  in 
education  learned  that  enough  money  was 
swallowed  in  drinks  that  deteriorate  the 
brain,  to  furnish  a  schoolhouse  for  every  fifty 
boys  and  girls,  and  to  set  over  them  teach- 
ers of  the  highest  culture ;  and  they  saw  it 
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was  unreasonable  to  defend  the  liquor  traffic. 
In  short,  the  majority  came  to  believe  that 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
starving  out  saloons  on  the  one  hand,  and 
voting  them  out  on  the  other,  they  could  be 
pounded  to  death  ;  and  they  have  so  pounded 
them.  The  question  of  selling  as  a  beverage 
the  drinks  which  we  know,  by  centuries  of 
demonstration,  will  so  craze  men  that  they 
win  commit  every  crime,  and  show  the 
subtlest  cruelty  to  those  they  love  the  best,  is 
not  to-day  an  open  question  with  either  party. 


GRAVE  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 


EDUCATION    NECESSARY    TO     COMPLETE     THE 
WORK  •OF  RECONSTRUCTION. 


PRESIDENT   HAYES   AT   CANTON,  OHIO, 

[At  the  late  Soldiers'  Reunion,  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
President  Hayes  discussed  at  some  length  the  ques- 
tion of  popular  education  and  education  in  relation 
to  reconstruction.  His  words  are  wise  and,  coming 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are  signifi- 
cant.    We  quote  full  extracts  below. — Ed^ 

A  T  the  Soldiers'  State  Reunion,  in  Colum- 
/\  bus  last  month,  I  made  some  remarks 
on  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
complete  the  work  of  reconstruction  by  afford- 
ing aid,  wherever  it  is  needed,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  illiterate  whites  and  colored  people 
in  the  late  slaveholding  States.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to 
wise  and  comprehensive  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  The  means  at 
the  command  of  the  local  and  State  authori- 
ties are,  in  many  cases,  wholly  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  question.  The  magnitude  of 
the  evil  to  be  eradicated  is  not,  I  apprehend, 
generally  and  fully  understood.  Consider 
these  facts: 

I.  In  the  slaveholding  States,  under  the 
system  of  slavery,  education  was  denied  to 
the  colored  people,  and  the  education  of  the 
non-slaveholding  people  was  greatly  neglected. 
By  reason  of  this  state  of  things  in  1870,  more 
than  4000,000  of  people  in  the  South,  of 
school  age.  and  over  that  age  were  unable  to 
read  and  write ;  and  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  voters  were  too  illiterate  to  pre- 
pare or  even  to  read  their  own  ballots.  This 
evil  is  not  rapidly  diminishing.  By  the  latest 
available  statistics,  it  appears  tHat  in  1878  the 
total  school  population,  white  and  colored, 
in  the  late  slaveholding  States  was  5,187,584, 
and  that   only  2,710,096   were  during  that 


year  enrolled  in  any  school.  This  leaves 
2,477,488 — almost  two  and  a  half  millions^- 
of  the  young  who  are  growing  up  without  the 
means  of  education. 

Dr.  Ruffner,  School  Superintendent  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  an  argument  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment should  aid  the  public  schools  of  the 
South,  says : 

**I  know  not  what  is  true  of  Northern  and 
Western  States ;  but  I  can  say  for  my  State, 
and  for  most  of  the  Southern 'States,  we  are 
not  able  to  educate  our  people  in  any  toler- 
able sense.  We  are  too  poor  to  do  it.  A 
few  years  ago  I  showed  this  conclusively  by 
statistics.  *  *  *  There  has  not  been 
much  increase  in  financial  ability  in  these 
States  since  that  time;  no  increase  on  an 
average  in  my  own  State,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge ;  and  every  well-informed  man  knows 
that,  whatever  be  the  wants  of  a  State,  her 
power  of  taxation  has  a  limit.'' 

2.  In  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  200,000 
Indians,  almost  all  of  whom  are  uncivilized. 
They  have  heretofore  been  hunters  and  war- 
riors. But  now  no  one  who  observes  the 
rapid  progress  of  railroads  and  settlements 
in  the  West  can  fail  to  see  that  the  game  and 
fish,  on  which  the  Indians  have  hitherto  sub- 
sisted, are  about  to  disappear.  The  solution 
of  the  Indian  question  will  speedily  be  either 
the  extinction  of  the  Indians  or  their  absorp- 
tion into  American  citizenship  by  means  of 
the  civilizing  influences  of  education.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  game  there  can  no 
longer  remain  Indian  hunters  or  warriors. 
The  days  of  Indian  wars  are  drawing  to  a 
close.  There  will  soon  be  no  room  for  ques- 
tion as  to  the  department  to  which  the  Indian 
will  belong.  In  a  few  years  all  must  agree 
that  he  should  belong,  like  every  other  citi- 
zen, only  to  himself.  The  time  is  not  distant 
when  he  should  be  chiefly  cared  for  by  the 
civilizing  department  of  the  government,  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

3.  The  people  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  have  never  been  provided  with  the 
means  of  education.  The  number  of  people 
in  that  territory  in  1870,  ten  years  old  and 
upwards,  who  could  not  read  and  write,  was 
52,220.  This  is  largely  more  than  half  of 
the  population.  The  school  population  is 
now  over  30,000,  of  whom  only  about  one- 
sixth  are  enrolled  in  schools.  It  will  not  be 
questioned  that  the  power  of  the  General 
Government  to  "make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States"  is  sufficient  to  authorize 
it  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  in 
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creasing  mass  of  illiterate  citizens  growing 
up  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  other  territor- 
ies of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in 
the  United  States  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
It  is  not  improbable,  from  present  indications, 
that  from  this  source  alone  there  will  be  added 
during  the  current  decade  to  the  population 
of  our  country  five  millions  of  people.  One 
day  last  spring  there  arrived  in  New  York 
4,907  immigrants — almost  5,000  in  a  single 
day  at  that  one  port.  During  the  quarter 
ending  the  30th  of  June  last  the  number  of 
immigrants  into  the  United  States  averaged 
80,000  a  month,  and  during  the  four  months 
ending  the  31st  of  July  last  there  were  nearly 
300,000. 

Happily  for  the  United  States,  several  of. 
the  large  elements  of  this  immigration  con- 
tain very  few  people  who  are  wholly  unedu- 
cated. The  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
have  for  the  most  part  been  educated  at 
public  schools  in  their  native  country.  But 
it  is  probable  that  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  present  total  immigration  into 
our  country  is  from  foreign  nations  in  which 
popular  education  is  greatly  neglected.  It 
may  reasonably  be  estimated  that  at  least 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  are 
illiterate.  In  the  current  decade  we  shall 
probably  receive  from  abroad  more  than  a 
million  of  people  of  school  age  and  upward 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  any  lan- 
guage ;  and  of  these  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  in  a  few  years,  will  share  with  us 
equally,  man  for  man,  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  citizen  and  the  voter. 

Jefferson,  with  his  almost  marvelous  sagac- 
ity and  foresight,  declared  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  free  schools  were  an  essential 
part — one  of  the  columns,  as  he  expressed  it 
—of  the  republican  edifice  \  and  that  **  with- 
out instruction  free  to  all,  the  sacred  flame  of 
liberty  could  not  be  kept  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans." 

Madison  said,  almost  sixty  years  ago,  '*  A 
popular  government,  without  popular  infor- 
mation or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a 
prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps 
to  both." 

Already,  in  too  many  instances,  elections 
have  become  the  farce  which  Madison  pre- 
dicted ;  and  the  tremendous  tragedy  which 
we  saw  when  we  were  soldiers  of  the  Union, 
and  in  which-  we  bore  a  part,  could  never 
have  occurred  if  in  all  sections  of  our  country 
there  had  been  universal  suffrage  based  upon 
universal  education.  In  our  country,  as 
everywhere  else,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 


long  run.  ignorant  voters  are  powder  and  ball 
for  the  demagogues.  The  failure  to  support 
free  schools  in  any  part  of  our  country 
tends  to  cheapen  and  degrade  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  will  ultimately  destroy  its  value 
in  every  other  part  of  the  republic. 

The  unvarying  testimony  of  history  is  that 
the  nations  which  win  the  most  renowned 
victories  in  peace  and  war  are  those  which 
provide  ample  means  for  popular  education. 
Without  free  schools  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
affording  to  "every  men  an  unfettered  start 
and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life."  In 
the  present  condition  of  our  country  universal 
education  requires  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government.  The  authority  to  grant  such 
aid  is  established  by  a  line  of  precedents  be- 
ginning with  the,  origin  of  the  republic,  and 
running  down  through  almost  every  adminis- 
tration to  the  present  time.  Let  this  aid  be 
granted  wherever  it  is  essential  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  free  popular  instruction. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Webster  :  **  The 
census  of  these  States  shows  how  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  population  occupies  the 
classes  between  infancy  and  manhood.  These 
are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is  the  deep  and 
quick  soil  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  this  is  the  favored  season — the  very 
spring-time  for  sowing  them.  Let  them  be 
disseminated  without  stint.  Let  them  be 
scattered  with  a  bountiful  hand  broadcast. 
Whatever  the  government  can  fairly  do  to- 
ward these  objects,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  done." 


HETERODOXY. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  something  to 
say  about  teachers  that  is  well  worth  reading  : 
**  I  was  talking  with  a  school  teacher  the  other 
day  who  will  certainly  come  to  some  bad  end 
if  he  does  not  change  his  opinions.  He  had 
the  audacity  to  hold  that  children  went  to 
school  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  puprls,  the 
social  equals  of  teachers,  and  to  obey  orders 
because  realizing  that  discipline  advanced  the 
interests  of  all.  He  held  that  it  mattered  not 
how  the  pupils  learned  that  Michigan  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
so  long  as  they  came  to  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  and  he,  therefore,  said  to  his 
young  class  in  geography :  **  Now,  children, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  used  to 
live  in  Ohio,  and  Senator  Morton,  now  dead, 
lived  in  Indiana.  Tell  me  in  what  direction 
those  two  States  lie  from  Michigan." 

It  is  very  wrong  in  him,  because  the  pupils 
take  real  pleasure  in  hunting  out  the  answer. 
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No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  search  for  any 
answer  not  regularly  laid  down  in  the  text- 
books. This  teacher  sets  another  awful  ex- 
ample. Right  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  school  Reader  containing  the  history 
of  William  Penn  and  the  adventures  of  Mary's 
little  lamb,  he  takes  a  magazine  or  newspaper 
into  his  school-room  and  says  :  **  Now,  chil- 
dren, I  shall  let  one  of  you  read  this  report 
of  recent  excavations  in  Pompeii.  Before  we 
read  let  some  one  tell  me  where  Pompeii  is  ? 
**  In  Italy/'  is  the  answer.  *'And  what  hap- 
pened to  the  city?  "  No  answer,  because  it 
is  not  down  in  their  Readers.  **  It  was  buried 
by  ashes  and  mud  from  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,"  he  said,  '*  and  now,  where  is  that 
mountain?"  **In  Italy."  "Correct,  and 
it  again  shows  signs  of  an  eruption.  We  will 
now  read." 

In  half  an  hour,  not  only  one  classs,  but 
the  whole  school  has  learned  geography,  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy  and  something  of 
art  in  the  one  lesson,  and  each  pupil  goes 
home  to  relate  what  was  read,  to  discuss  it, 
and  perhaps  to  learn  new  facts.  However, 
it  is  wrong — very  wrong.  What  is  to  become 
of  our  children  if  we  permit  such  things?" 


TREES  BEFORE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


REV.  E.  A.  RAND. 


BARE  and  gaunt,  flat,  naked,  and  unin- 
teresting as  old  brick  walls  can  be,  stands 
a  village  schoolhouse  we  have  in  mind. 
There  is  not  a  tree  nor  shrub  to  relieve  its 
uninviting  nakedness.  In  summer  it  looks 
at  the  sun  like  a  very  red  sort  of  eye  open, 
without  any  lashes  of  green  foliage  to  screen 
it.  How  much  good  it  would  do  to  plant  a 
few  trees  in  that  barren  school- yard  !  What 
an  ornament  to  the  spot !  What  a  pretty 
picture  the  schoolhouse  would  make,  half  hid 
behind  the  trees,  with  children  running  in 
and  out  like  birds  that  tenant  a  nest  half  con- 
cealed by  the  foliage  !  Do  we  realize  that, 
as  it  is,  we  are  allowing  an  ugly  picture  to 
hang  before  the  children  ?  Would  that  it 
might  literally  be  hanged,  and  so  ended. 

This  is  a  generation  quick  to  interest  the 
young  through'  pictures.  The  brightest  minds 
are  busy  with  efforts  to  devise  the  most  en- 
tertaining pictures  for  the  young.  We  carry 
the  idea  into  our  instruction.  Object  lessons 
are  popular  as  June  picnics  The  lyceum 
has  caught  the  fever.  With  the  speaker 
comes  the  stereopticon.  The  lecture  must  be 
a  picture-gallery.     Some  are  introducing  the 


blackboard  into  the  pulpit.  The  chalk  com- 
petes with  the  pen.  Ideas  must  be  pictures, 
they  tell  us.  Now  look  at  that  gaunt,  bare, 
uninviting  schoolhouse.  What  kind  of  a 
picture  are  we  putting  before  the  young  ? 
They  will  surely  receive  an  impression  of 
some  kind,  and  of  a  lasting  kind.  Because 
the  natures  we  are  dealing  with  are  so  sus- 
ceptible, and  through  life  will  go  stamped 
with  what  we  impress  upon  them,  therefore  we 
should  have  schoolhouses  and  school  furnish- 
ings as  tasty  and  beautiful  as  possible.  What 
aoout  the  neglected  yard  before  that  old  edu- 
cation box  ?  Plant  a  tree  or  trees  there. 
Put  vines  at  the  base  of  the  walls  ;  and  may 
no  penny  squeezing  committee  say  the  vines 
will  rot  the  shingles  when  the  roof  is  reached. 
Slate  the  roof,  sir  !  What  a  pretty  spot  the 
school -yard  becomes  !  And  as  the  scholars 
grow  up  to  make  homes  for  themselves,  their 
trained  interest  in  the  picturesque  will  repeat 
itself  in  their  tasty  surroundings. 

But  the  school-yard  becomes  a  picture  to 
all  passers-by.  They  receive  impressions. 
They  catch  hints.  That  tree-planted,  shrub- 
decorated  yard,  those  ivy -draped  walls,  tell 
all  the  people  to  ornament  the  surroundings 
of  home.  We  have  been  speaking  of  looks  ; 
there  is  the  item  of  comfort.  The  summer 
aspect  of  things  from  any  point  of  view  in  a 
school-yard  is  apt  to  be  a  hot,  white  sky 
above,  and  a  yellow,  furnace  floor  below. 
There  are  no  spaces  of  shade  to  •cool  the 
young  people,  unless  they  shrink  up  close  to 
the  brick  or  wooden  walls  and  find  relief  in 
their  shadow.  Give  them,  amid  the  fiery, 
summer  heat,  a  good  umbrella  of  maple- 
leaves,  or  elm  leaves,  to  stand  or  play  under. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  must  see  that  the 
tree  and  shrub-planting  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  useful  measure.  It  cannot  be  ranked 
as  something  beautiful  and  nothing  more. 
We  may  recall  what  Victor  Hugo  makes  one 
of  his  characters  say  :  '*  Madame  Magloire," 
replied  the  bishop,  *'you  are  mistakenj*  The 
beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful."  He 
added,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  Perhaps 
more  so." 

Now  then,  shall  not  something  be  done 
about  the  old  schoolhouse- yard  ?  Shall  not 
a  beginning  be  made  this  month?  If  the 
committee  have  neither  power  nor  disposi- 
tion to  set  out  trees,  those  wideawake  teach- 
ers with  which  America  is  crammed  can  ^yi 
it.  Call  for  volunteers  from  the  much-whit- 
tled, long  suffering  seats  in  the  old  brick 
schoolhouse.  Rally  the  scholars  around  the 
tree-planting  proposition  They  will  readily 
give  pennies  enough  to  buy  an  elm  or  maple. 
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Let  it  be  a  class  affair,  if  preferable,  each 
class  as  it  leaves  the  old  schoolhouse  leaving 
tree  or  ivy  behind  as  their  mementoes  It 
certainly  will  not  cost  much  to  dig  the  hole 
for  the  tree,  and  need  not  cost  anything,  as 
there  is  any  quantity  of  unemployed  power 
about  the  boys,  and  they  would  be  delighted 
to  use  it  in  digging  half  a-dozen  holes,  pro- 
vided it  is  in  school  time.  Now  may  the  day 
be  propitous,  a  bonny,  blue,  April  day,  with 
sweet,  tender  sky  and  soft,  sunny  air.  May 
the  birds  be  on  hand  with  an  ''opening 
piece;"  the  scholars  will  certainly  make 
music  enough  afterwards.  It  will  be  a  happy 
procession  that  will  go  singing  from  the 
school-door  to  the  tree-hole,  and  it  will  be  an 


eager  circle  that  will  line  the  hole  in  which 
the  tree  is  to  be  planted,  each  pitching 
in  his  or  her  shovelful  of  brown  earth. 

Now,  hats  off  to  our  first  tree  !  May  it  live, 
grow  and  flourish,  surviving  the  cold,  fierce 
winters.  Mav  its  buds  unroll  into  banners 
of  triumph  each  spring,  banners  that  autumn 
will  decorate  with  all  kinds  of  jubilant  colors. 
It  will  stand,  we  hope,  through  this  genera- 
tion at  least,  to  shelter  the  many  coming  here 
in  their  school  pilgrimage,  some  of  whom 
will  pass  on  into  the  great,  jostling,  tramping 
procession  of  busy  life,  and  some  will  wearily 
drop  by  the  way,  to  sleep  under  the  turf  of 
the  quiet  churchyard. 

N.  E.  your nal  0/  Education. 
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THE  Fxiucational  Congress,  held  at  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  in  August,  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  great  success.  We  hope  to  be 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings. 

A  Congress  of  the  same  kind  sits  at  Rome 
from  September  25  th  to  October  6  th.  An 
Educational  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  iL  We  notice  that  the  Italian 
Railroad  Companies  have  made  a  reduction 
of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  objects  passing  over 
the  lines  intended  for  the  exhibition ;  and 
Steamboat  Companies  have  made  a  reduction 
on  like  objects  of  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  previous  hberal  reductions. 

The  Institute  of  France  has  again,  by  the 
hands  of  M.  Victorien  Sardon,  the  Director, 
awarded  the  prizes  of  virtue  to  a  number  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country, 
who  have  been  doing  good  all  their  lives 
without  knowing  that  anybody  noticed  their 
unselfish  work  and  without  expecting  any 
honor  or  reward  growing  out  of  it. 


The  Textile' Manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity,  have  formed  an  association  for 
mutual  benefit,  which  promises  much  good. 
They  represent  a  capital  of  some  1150,000,- 
000  Among  other  objects  at  which  they  aim 
in  this  associated  capacity,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  schools  of  art.      This 


purpose  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  following 
from  the  pfiicial  statement  just  published  : 

But  to  the  practical  value  of  most  of  our  products 
may  be  added  an  art  value,  and  if  we  would  hold 
our  home  markets,  now  that  the  development  of  our 
country  and  the  wealth  of  its  people  give  time  for 
culture,  as  well  as  compete  successfully  with  those 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  Old  World  where  in- 
dustrial art  has  been  encouraged  and  fostered  for 
centuries,  we  must  promote  in  our  midst  industrial  art 
education. 

By  association,  we  hope  to  do  this  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  success,  and,  further,  to  be  able  to  direct 
the  study  and  work  of  our  art  schools  in  the  channels 
of  our  needs. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Minneapolis  is 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss 
Maria  L.  Sanford,  late  professor  of  history  in 
Swarthmore  College.  What  is  gain  to  the 
whole  State  of  Minnesota  is,  in  this  case,  loss 
to  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
whose  educational  work  Miss  Sanford  has, 
for  the  past  twelve  years  or  more,  been 
prominently  identified. 


A  LADY  teacher,  Miss  Clara  Stahlsmith, 
writing  to  Ths  Journal  from  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  has  the  following  interesting  para- 
graph in  regard  to  the  schools  of  that  city  : 

As  all  know,  it  is  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  com- 
mon school  system  was  introduced  in  the  South,  and 
still  fewer  since  the  people  began  to  look  upon  it  in  a 
favorable  light,  and  realize  the  great  good  accom- 
plished in  educating  the  masses.  The  public  schools 
of  this  city  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  we  find  they 
are  graded  and  conducted  in  about  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  our  own  Keystone  Stale.  Probably  they 
are  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  desired,  but  judging 
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from  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  certainly  cannot  be  very  many  years  hence 
when  they  will  approach  that  degree  of  excellence 
found  in  oar  Northern  schools.  Standing  at  the 
head  of  the  public  schools  here  is  a  very  efficient 
Superintendent,  through  whose  untiring  energy  ihey 
have  come  up  to  the  position  they  now  hold. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Michigan  Medical  News 
says :  '*  Although  there  has  been  much  said 
and  done  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  schools,  there  is  one  point  that  has  not 
been  touched  upon^  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
or  heard.  I  refer  to  the  rules  adopted  and 
enforced  in  the  matter  of  letting  children  go 
out  during  school  hours.  I  believe  there  is 
more  injury  done  to  the  health  of  children  by 
their  not  being  allowed  to  respond  to  the  calls 
of  nature,  than  by  all  the  ill-seated,  ill-venti  • 
lated,  ill-lighted,  or  ill-heated  school  build- 
ings in  the  land.  If  our  children  must  get 
their  education  at  the  expense  of  their  health, 
I  say  let  the  schools  go  to  the  dogs.  I  know 
how  annoying  it  is  to  the  teacher  to  be  inter 
rupted  constantly  with,  *  School-marm,  please 
may  I  go  out  ?  *  but  she  must  remember  it  is 
better  that  many  should  go  unnecessarily  than 
that  one  should  suffer  injury.** 


county  in  regard  to  building  new  school 
houses.  Fourteen  new  ones  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  summer. 


We  hear  that  Miss  Patridge  has  been 
spending  the  month  of  September  in  Massa- 
chusetts, picking  up  ideas  of  methods,  etc.,  with 
reference  to  her  work  in  the  Institute  field  this 
season.  She  has  attended  one  or  two  of  the 
Institutes  there,  investigated  the  Quincy  meth- 
ods, visited  the  Normal  School  at  Framinghara, 
and  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  returning 
by  way  of  New  York,  and  taking  in  the  most 
notable  schools  there.  She  makes  a  specialty 
of  primary  work. 


Supt.  McQuowN,  of  Clearfield,  held  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  a  series 
of  public  educational  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  teachers*  examination.  These 
meetings  are  said  to  have  been  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  results  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory. The  object  of  these  meetings  was 
stated  to  be — 

1.  To  talk  to  the  parents  of  the  children  regarding 
their  duty  to  the  public  schools. 

2.  To  make  suggestions  to  teachers  and  Directors 
upon  such  subjects  as  seem  to  require  immediate  at- 
tention. 

3.  To  instruct  the  pupils  who  are  attending  our 
schools  in  regard  to  their  importance  as  a  factor  in 
school  work. 

4.  To  meet  the  Directors,  teachers,  parents  and 
pupils  in  an  official  capacity,  and  exchange  views 
with  them  Upon  the  great  educational  problems  of  the 
day. 

It  also  looks  as  if  Clearfield  is  the  banner 


Courses  of  study  have  now  been  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  State  for  the  un- 
graded schools.  The  latest  of  these  we  have 
seen  has  just  come  into  our  hands  in  the  shape 
of  a  neat  pamphlet  from  Jefferson  county.  It 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  VV.  A.  Kelly,  county 
superintendent,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the 
purpose.  The  explanatory  and  suggestive 
remarks  with  which  it  is  accompanied  must 
prove  of  value  to  teachers. 

As  already  stated,  courses  of  study  for  the 
public  schools  exist  on  paper  in  nearly  all  of 
our  counties,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  not 
followed  in  the  practical  work  of  the  schools. 
We  believe  the  fault  is  mainly  with  the 
teachers ;  and,  if  so,  the  County  Superinten- 
dent has  power  to  apply  a  remedy.  He  has 
authority  under  the  law  **to  give  such  direc- 
tions in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  method 
thereof  in  each  school  as  to  him  shall  be 
deemed  expedient  and  necessary.'*  This 
provision  is  very  plain,  and  a  Superintendent 
can  under  it  require  a  teacher  to  conform  his 
method  of  teaching  to  a  given  programme  of 
exercises.  In  view  of  the  \vrhole  case  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  first,  that  courses  of  study 
for  the  schools  in  his  jurisdiction  should  be 
prepared  by  superintendents;  second,  that 
these  courses  should  be  adopted  by  school 
boards ;  and,  third,  that  superintendents 
should  see  that  they  are  followed  both  in 
matter  and  method  in  the  schools.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  school  boards 
neglect  their  duty  in  adopting  a  course  of 
study  for  the  schools  under  their  charge,  the 
Superintendents  have  the  power  to  say  what 
branches  shall  be  taught  in  each  school,  and 
how  this  shall  be  done.  An  official  opinion 
may  be  expected  soon  upon  this  point. 

The  oity  of  Berlin,  Germany,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  one  million,  has  a  university 
with  some  three  thousand  students  ;  fourteen 
gymnasiums,  equivalent  to  our  colleges,  seven 
Realshulen  of  the  same  grade  as  the  gymna- 
siums without  the  classical  course,  several 
technical  schools,  having  altogether  from 
12,000  to  15,000  students;  three  normal 
schools,  with  nearly  500  students ;  and  262 
public  and  private  schools,  elementary  and 
higher,  with  132,912  pupils.  There  is  an  edu- 
cational museum  in  the  city,  a  teachers'  library 
with  1,426  volumes  and  104  pupils' libraries. 
Many  of  the  school  buildings  are  plain,  and 
the  furniture  unequal  to  our  own.     There  are 
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some  very  fine  buildings,  however ;  among 
them  we  might  name  the  Dorotheensttudisher 
Real  Shule  and  the  Werdersches  gymnasium. 


The  Colorado  State  Teachers*  Association 
at  its  last  session,  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
January,  1880,  appointed  a  committee  and 
directed  them  to  make  and  print  a  course  of 
study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  Colorado. 
The  committee  report  that  they  have  used 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  discover  the 

i  best  course  of  study  for  such  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  adopted,  with  some 
slight  changes,  the  one  in  use  in  Lehigh 
county,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  O  Knauss  super- 
intendent. ThiB  Lehigh  course  of  study  is 
very  largely  a  copy  of  the  one  prepared  by 
Superintendent  Newlin,  of  Schuylkill  county, 

'  but  was  somewhat  modified  by  Superintend- 
ent Knauss  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
schools.  The  high  compliment  paid  by  the 
teachers  of  Colorado  is.  therefore,  to  Super- 
intendents Knauss  and  Newlin,  conjointly. 
We  congratulate  both  of  these  able  and  effi- 
cient officers. 


The  Penn  Monthly  criticises,  vigorously, 
the  policy  of  examinations  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  article : 

It  is  but  ten  years  since  the  English  Parliament 
was  asked  to  make  the  elementary  education  of  the 
English  people  a  matter  of  national  provision  and 
confessed  responsibility.  Scotland  has  had  a  good 
school  system  ever  since  the  Reformation.  Ireland 
has  had  one  for  nearly  half  a  century.  But  until 
1870  the  education  of  the  English  poor  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  private  effort,  sectarian  or  otherwise. 
It  was  commonly  estimated  at  that  time  that  to  the 
existing  accommodation  for  1,878,000  school  chil- 
dren, it  would  be  necessary  to  add  accommodation 
for  300,000  more.  But  Mr.  Forster,  the  author  of 
the  Educational  Act  of  that  year,  declared  that  four 
or  five  times  that  number  would  be  required  in  addi- 
tion. In  ten  years,  school  boards  and  assisted  private 
eflfort  have  provided  school- rooms  for  2,264,000  chil- 
dren, and  Mr.  Mundella,  who  fills  the  place  then 
occupied  by  Mr.  Forster,  thinks  that  half  a  million 
children  are  still  unprovided  with  school  accommoda- 
tion, while  the  Times  thinks  that  the  deficiency  is 
three  times  as  great  as  his  estimate. 

Whether  the  quality  of  popular  education 
has  improved  equally  with  the  increase  in  its 
quantity,  is  open  to  doubt.  Mr.  Mundella 
claims  that  it  has.  He  points  to  the  fact  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  new  number  pass 
'certain  examinations.  To  English  authori- 
ties, perhaps,  this  is  a  final  test,  but  it  will 
not  be  accepted  as  such  in  any  other  country. 
For  the  past  twenty  years,  examinations  have 
been  the  rage  in  P^ngland.  Dr.  Wiese,  the 
head  of  the  Prussian  School  System,  says  that 


he  found  that  almost  every  young  person  in 
the  island  either  is  passing  an  examination  or 
is  getting  ready  for  one ;  and  he  pronounces 
a  grave  censure  upon  this  crude  mechanical 
contrivance,  declaring  it  to  be  no  test  of  ed- 
ucational excellence,  and  a  serious  injury  to 
the  English  school  system.  But  England  is 
wedded  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  such 
n>en  as  Prof.  Huxley.  For  is  it  not  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mercantile  spirit  to  education 
— the  sacred  principle  of  free  competition, 
and  *' devil  take  the  hindmost  !*'  It  may  ruin 
health,  may  foster  cramming,  may  supersede 
the  idea  of  learning  for  learning's  sake,  and 
may  shut  out  the  best  capacities  of  the  teacher 
from  exercise.  But  then  it  is  British,  Free- 
Tradish ;  and  it  gives  results  which  can  be 
tabulated  in  Parliamentary  returns,  and  quoted 
by  ministers  in  presenting  educational  budgets. 
The  moral  harm  done  to  the  young  by  this 
and  every  other  incentive  to  emulation  is 
incalculable.  The  selfishness  which  we  de- 
plore in  our  mercantile  classes,  and  resent  in 
our  politicians,  is  fostered  in  nearly  every 
school,  academy,  college  and  university  in 
the  country,  by  the  method  of  prizes,  marks, 
class-rank  honors  and  so  forth. 


SKETCH  OF  GOVERNOR  BIGLER. 


ATTENTION  is  called  to  a  memorial 
sketch  of  the  late  ex-Governor  Bigler, 
especially  his  relation  to  the  preparation  and 
passage  of  the  Common  School  Act  qf  1854, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber. The  article  appears  anonymously  at 
the  request  of  the  writer  \  but  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  life-long 
friend  of  the  ex- Governor,  and  of  one  who 
was  himself  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  educational  events  of  which  he  speaks. 
Governor  Bigler  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high- 
est praise  ;  but  all  that  is  said  of  him  is  de- 
served. He  was  a  man  of  rare,  good  com- 
mon sense,  unselfish  to  a  fault,  and  of  a  char-, 
acter  in  public  life  so  pure,  that  even  enemies 
never  thought  of  attempting  to  cast  a  re- 
proach upon  it. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  first  knew  Gov- 
ernor Bigler  as  a  lumberman  on  the  Susque- 
hanna ;  subsequently  as  the  first  County 
Superintendent  of  I^ncaster  county,  under 
the  law  of  1854,  he  became  very  closely  con- 
nected with  him  and  his  Secretary  and  De- 
puty Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
were  then  charged  with  the  duty  of  adminis- 
tering the  school  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  from  that  time  on  until  his  death,  he  had 
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the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  his  personal  friend- 
ship. 

The  statements  made  by  the  writer  of 
the  sketch  in  regard  to  the  interest  taken  by 
Governor  Bigler  in  the  preparation  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  1854  are  no  doubt  cor- 
rect ;  but  we  desire  to  add  that  his  anxiety 
was  extreme,  that  the  important  office  which 
the  law  created,  and  which  has  vitalized  and 
invigorated  the  whole  work  of  public  instruc- 
tion should  be  wisely  administered.  He 
seemed  to  look  to  Lancaster  county,  where 
the  Superintendent  had  been  voted  a  consid- 
erably larger  salary  than  any  other  in  the 
State,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  work  he 
expected  the  office  to  do ;  and,  hence,  the 
almost  confidential  relations  which  sprung  up 
between  that  officer  and  himself.  And  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  continued  to  feel  the 
heartiest  interest  in  public  schools  •  If  not  a 
school  director  when  he  died,  he  was  a  short 
time  before,  and  had  much  to  do  within  a 
few  years  in  planning  and  erecting  the  fine 
public  schbol  building  in  Clearfield.  We 
visited  the  building  just  after  its  comple- 
tion, in  company  with  the  ex  Governor, 
and  he  took  great  pride  in  pointing  out  its 
merits.  He  also  took  us  to  see  at  the  same 
time  the  beautiful  church,  in  the  erection  of 
which  he  had  had  much  to  do.  Governor 
Bigler  attended  the  dedicatory  exercises  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Lock  Haven  and 
made  an  interesting  address;  and,  as  a  small 
recognition  of  the  interest  he  had  always 
taken  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  he 
was  appointed  a  State  trustee  of  that  institu- 
tion and  was  President  of  the  Board  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

There  is  one  fact  mentioned  by  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  that  is  new  to  us.  We  were  not 
aware  that  the  Normal  School  Act  of  1857 
was  originally  proposed  as  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Act  of  1854;  and,  even  now, 
although  we  do  not  doubt  that  certain  sec- 
tions establishing  normal  schools  were  thus 
proposed,  we  question  whether  their  provis- 
ions were  identical  with  those  adopted  in  the 
Act  of  1857.  We  had  many  hours  of  confer- 
ence with  Dr.  Burrowes  when  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  act  establishing  normal  schools. 
Some  of  the  sections  were  adopted  at  our  sug- 
gestion. This  was  in  the  winter  of  1856-7, 
and  we  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  possible 
that  much  of  this  law  as  it  now  stands  was 
before  the  Legislature  in  1854,  although  con- 
siderable parts  of  it  may  have  been  in  a 
different  shape.  However,  we  suppose  the 
exact  facts  in  the  case  can  be  ascertained  by 
an  examination  of  the  records,  and  we  have 


no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  truth  of  history. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received 
the  following  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Central  State  Normal 
School  at  Lock  Haven.  We  cheerfully  ap- 
pend them : 

Resolved^  That  it  was  with  feelings  of  the  most 
profound  sorrow  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Central  State  Normal  School  of 
Pennsylvania  learned  of  the  death  of  Hon.  William 
Bigler,  President  of  the  Board,  and  ex-governor  of 
this  great  Commonwealth.  A  citizen  of  high  and 
patriotic  purposes,  of*  spotless  personal  and  public 
character,  and  of  great  abilities,  holding  at  various 
times  the  most  exalted  positions  of  public  trust,  he 
endeared  himself  to  all  our  people  by  his  personal 
virtues,  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  pnblic  duties,  and  the  pure  patriotism 
that  always  cbara(:terized  him  in  official  position  as 
well  as  in  private  life.  His  connection  with  the  pe- 
culiar educational  system  of  his  native  State  marked 
an  era  of  his  life  and  in  the  education  of  his  people. 
The  great  Common  School  law  was  the  creation  of 
his  administration — substantially  the  law  of  the  land 
to  this  date — and  the  law  that  madQ  the  Normal 
School  of  to-day  a  necessity,  raising  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  our  common  schools  and  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  to  the  high  standard  they  have  at- 
tained, and  placing  our  common  school  system  in  the 
foremost  rank  and  at  the  very  head  of  the  public  ed- 
ucational system  of  America.  Eminent  in  all  his 
public  services,  his  death  may  well  be  held  to  be  a 
public  calamity. 

Resolved^  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  our  eminent 
deceased  friend,  this  Board  decline  to  fill  his  place 
as  president  until  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  re- 
quested as  a  like  mark  of  respect  not  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  this  Board,  occasioned  by  his  death,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Resolved,  That  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  be  directed  to  have  these  resolutions 
properly  transcribed  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 


SUPERINTENDENT  LUCKEY  TALKING 
TO  TEACHERS. 


THE  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitute of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  was 
held  during  the  first  week  of  September. 
The  veteran  teacher,  Andrew  Burtt,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der. Prof.  Montgomery,  of  Millersville,  was 
on  hand,  with  a  lecture  on  a  **  Course  of 
Instruction  in  Drawing.'*  Supt.  Luckey 
opened  the  exercises  with  an  interesting  ad- 
dress. The  following  extract  from  it  will 
show  the  direction  taken  by  the  reform  move- 
ment among  the  teachers  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  suggest  a  line  of 
effort  to  the  workers  in  other  fields.  Mr. 
Luckey  said  : 
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We  have  made  no  effort  to  introduce  new  subjects, 
or  to  burden  the  pupil  with  the  study  of  new  or  dif 
fercnt  books,  but  we  have  aimed  to  present  the  sub- 
jects of  school  study  in  ways  and  modes  that  are  less 
complicated  and  have  more  attractions  for  the  youth- 
iiil  mind,  and  in  a  manner  better  adapted  to  the 
speedier  growth  and  development  of  the  mental 
facilities. 

The  old  planmade  penman,  but  not  writers ;  arith- 
meticians, but  not  practical  accountants ;  it  gave  to 
the  pupils  the  facts  of  history  and  geography,  but  left 
uneducated  the  faculty  to  use  them ;  it  gave  him  the 
knowledge  of  grammar  as  the  skeleton  of  language, 
but  left  him  without  the  power  to  clothe  and  beautify 
it  with  life  and  thought ;  and  thus  he  left  the  school- 
room but  half  educated  and  totally  unfit  to  enter  into 
any  of  the  active  pursuits  or  callings  of  life.  As  il- 
lustrative of  this,  take  the  graduates  of  both  our  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  examine  them  in  their  studies, 
and  they  will  most  likely  answer  you  in  the  very 
words  of  their  authors;  but  put  a  question,  the  an- 
swer of  which  will  evince  some  mental  discipline,  or 
require  an  application  of  some  principle  which  they 
have  many  times  passed  over,  and  you  will  be  an- 
swered by  the  remark  that  the  question  is  not  in  the 
book.  Their  minds  appear  to  be  keyed  up  and  set 
going  like  a  crank  organ,  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
commonest  tunes,  and  when  these  are  exhausted 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  go  back  to  "  Old  Dog 
Tray,"  and  begin  again. 

The  study  of  grammar,  until  recently,  was  pursued 
as  though  it  was  an  exercise  of  memory  alone;  the 
pupil  was  taught  to  con  its  pages,  giving  the  various 
declensions,  conjugations,  and  inflections  with  parrot- 
like precision  and  stolidity;  he  knew  the  four  parts 
of  grammar  by  name,  he  could  enumerate  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  words  ;  he  could  analyze  and  parse  the 
most  difficult  sentences  ;  but  of  what  use  was  all  this 
since  the  very  language  used  by  hijm  in  recitation  was 
neither  smooth,  elegant,  nor  grammatical. 

Is  the  teacher's  work  done  when  he  has  supervised 
the  pupiPs  work  in  memorizing  facts?  Do  facts 
memorized  and  not  understood  constitute  an  educa- 
tion ?  Are  Ihiey  not  like  characters  written  on  the 
rough  surface  of  a  frosted  window  ?  Are  they  not 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  mental  trumpery?  What 
the  pupil  learns  is  useful  only  as  he  can  apply  it. 
But  how  can  he  apply  what  he  does  not  understand  ? 
He  was  told  that  grammar  is  the  science  of  language ; 
but  why  was  he  not  taught  the  extent  and  utility  of 
this  science,  and  the  practice  of  its  correlative  art,  so 
that  he  could  compose  and  place  in  proper  form  a 
social  or  a  business  letter,  or  write  out  properly  the 
most  common  business  form  ? 

How  many  of  our  pupils  whom  we  termed  good 
arithmeticians  could  make  rapidly  and  correctly  the 
most  common  calculations  necessary  in  our  banks, 
business  offices  and  stores,  or  tell  the  amount  and 
cost  of  materials  used  by  mechanics  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  edifice?  How  many  are  there  that  can 
talk  fluently  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  yet  are  un- 
able to  express  their  views  in  writing  upon  a  subject 
with  which  they  are  perfectly  familiar  ? 

It  may  be  radical  upon  this  question,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  proper  public  school  training  can 
change  all  this,  and  that  ever  pupil,  to  the  extent  of 
hb  mental  endowments,  can  be  taught  to  express  his 
knowledge  of  subjects  in  writing  as  freely  as  he  can 
ORALLY,  that  he  can  be  taught  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  history 
to  the  various  practical  duties  of  life ;  and  until  this 


is  done  our  system  of  education  will,  in  my  judgment, 
be  to  a  great  extent  a  failure,  it  will  be  fruitless  and 
wanting  in  the  chief  ends  of  its  creation. 

The  great  want  of  our  schools  is,  not  more  subjects 
to  study,  but  a  rounding  out  of  the  present  course  ; 
our  children  should  not  only  be  taught  how  to  read, 
but  WHAT  tu  read.  It  is  the  teacher's  place  to  direct 
the  pupil  toward  a  profitable  literature,  and  so  devise 
means  for  securing  his  interest  in  the  writings  of  all 
our  standard  authors. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


1'^HE  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  West  Chester,  Prof.  George  L.  Maris, 
protested  strongly  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  against  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  conducting  the  examination  of 
the  graduating  classes  at  the  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  main  point  of  his  complamt 
was  that  these  classes  are  examined  at  one 
time  in  all  the  branches  of  the  course.  He 
said:  **  Many  of  the  best  students  come  to 
the  examination  with  health  broken  down  by 
the  bad  system  which  compels  the  review  of 
some  twenty-five  studies  for  a  single  exami- 
nation." Similar  charges  have  been  made 
by  other  principals  of  normal  schools,  and  it 
is  time,  perhaps,  that  notice  should  be  taken 
of  them  by  the  School  Department  and  the 
Legislature.  If  they  are  true,  a  change  should 
be  made.  But  are  they  true  ?  We  have  had 
a  much  larger  experience  in  these  examina^ 
tions  than  Prof.  Maris  or  than  any  other  per- 
son connected  with  the  normal  schools,  and 
our  observations  lead  us  to  think  that  those 
who  make  such  charges  against  the  mode  of 
conducting  them  attribute  an  effect  to  a 
wrong  cause.  That  students  sometimes  come 
to  the  examination  before  the  Board,  excited, 
nervous,  broken  down  in  health,  is  painfully 
true;  but  the  cause  is  not  nearly  so  much 
the  number  of  branches  in  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  examined  as  the  short  time  that 
has  been  allowed  them  for  preparation  and 
the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  whole  work 
has  been  done,  A  student  preparing  for  one 
of  these  examinations  ought  to  have  three, 
four  or  five  months  for  a  thorough,  systematic 
review  of  the  whole  course  with  little  else  on 
his  hands;  whereas,  he  is  frequently  so 
pressed  with  new  studies  that  he  has  scarcely 
time  to  give  a  single,  concentrated  thought 
to  the  performance  of  such  a  duty.  Not  being 
sure  of  his  ground  he  is  timid,  excited  and 
wanting  in  both  the  physical  and  moral  strength 
required  to  pass  a  creditable  examination. 
The  truth  is  that  full  one  half  of  the  work  now 
done  in  the  senior  year  should  be  performed 
in  the  junior  year.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  senior 
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classes  are  many  times  greatly  overworked, 
pushed  and  crammed  for  the  examination ;  and 
of  course,  often  fail  to  do  themselves  justice. 
Let  Prof.  Maris  and  other  principals  try  the 
experiment  of  lessening  the  number  of  studies 
for  the  senior  year  and  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  reviews — of  giving  ample  time  for  the 
mind  to  digest  its  food,  to  grow  and  ripen,  and 
for  the  students  to  gain  self-confidence — and 
the  bad  effects  ihat  are  now  attributed  to  the 
examinations  will  disappear.     The  evil  that 
calls  most  loudly  for  remedy  in  connection 
with  our  normal  schools  is  the  hurry  to  gradu- 
•  ate.   The  classes  at  the  last  examinations  were 
exceptionally  well  prepared,  but  there  were 
fifty  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  them  to 
whose  interest  it  would  have  been  to  remain 
at  school  at  least  another  year,  and  this  inter- 
est harmonizes  with  the  true  interest  of  the 
schools,  the  profession,  and  the  State.     For 
getting  this,  however,  many  of  them  press 
forward  prematurely,  load  themselves  down 
with  studies,  do  their  teaching  in  the  model 
schools  with  exhausted  nervous  systems,  and 
consequently  without  advantage,  review  the 
branches  they  have  gone  over  superficially, 
if  at  all,  work  hard  all  day  and  a  good  part 
of  the  night,  take  no  exercise,  eat  little  and 
sleep  less,  and — is  it  to  be  wondered  at? — come 
to  the  examination,  if  not  actually  sick,  phy- 
sically unfit  to  pass  such  an  ordeal.     Is  it  the 
fault  of  the  examination  ?     Is  it  because  they 
are   required    to    be   examined    in    all    the 
branches  of  the  course  ?     Or,  is  it  in  conse- 
quence of  their  taking  too  short  a  time  for 
preparation  ?     We   beg   the    principals    and 
faculties  of  our  Normal  Schools  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  apply  the  remedy;  it  is  in 
their  own  hands. 

Besides,  Prof.  Maris  is  quite  mistaken  in 
saying  that  examinations  in  a  whole  course 
of  study  occur  nowhere  else  except  in  the 
Normal  Schools.  If  we  are  not  greatly  misin- 
formed, they  occur  at  the  Military  School  at 
West  Point  and  at  the  Naval  School  at  Anna- 
polis. The  Government-  examinations  for 
admission  into  the  military  and  civil  service 
are  of  the  same  kind.  Similar  examinations, 
too,  are  common  in  this  State  before  county 
and  city  superintendents  and  committees  on 
permanent  certificates,  and  generally  take 
place  before  admission  to  advanced  classes  in 
college.  And  they  are  even  more  common 
in  Europe  than  in  America. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  wish  it  understood 
that  we  are  not  particularly  partial  to  the 
present  mode  of  examining  the  graduating 
classes  at  the  Normal  Schools.  There  may 
be  a  better  one  devised.     All  we  now  say  is, 


that  Prof.  Maris  and  those  who  think  with 
him  are  quite  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
evil  of  which  they  complain,  and  that  we  are 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  plan  of  examination  that  will  make  the 
path  to  graduation  more  easy  and  increase  the 
liumber  of  graduates  at  the  expense  of  their 
scholarship  and  much  needed  professional 
training. 

NOTES  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


MiLLERSViLLE. — The  Trustees  have  pur- 
chased a  number  of  fine  lots  of  ground  across 
the  turnpike  from  the  school,  designed,  it  is 
said,  for  the  erection  at  no  distant  day  of  a 
row  of  houses  for  the  professors.  The  lots 
adjoin  the  property  formerly  occupied  by 
State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  when 
Principal  of  the  school,  and  are  admirably 
located  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

Prof.  A  R.  Byerly  was  the  acting  Principal 
of  the  school  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Brooks. 
Both  trustees  and  students  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  his  management.  Prof.  Byerly 
has  been  connected  with  the  school  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Edinboro. — ^The  trustees  are  expending  this 
season  |20,ooo  on  class-rooms,  buildings,  and 
providing  new  and  increased  facilities  for  all 
departments  of  the  school.  The  model 
school  rooms,  hitherto  among  the  best  in  the 
State,  have  been  enlarged,  and  a  separate 
building  provided  for  the  primary  grades. 

New  and  convenient  halls  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  library  societies.  Eight  large 
classrooms,  five  20x30,  and  three  30x30, 
and  one  library  room  42x65,  have  been  pro 
vided  for  study,  recitation  and  investiga- 
tion. In  all  its  faciUties,  this  school  ranks 
among  the  best.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
trustees  to  spend  |2o,ooo  more  upon  its 
library,  apparatus  and  cabinets.  An  addition 
of  500  volumes  has  already  been  made. 

KuTZTOWN. — A  fine  new  wing  has  been 
added  to  the  buildings  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. The  cost  will  probably  be^  $30,000. 
The  ladies'  department  and  the  model  school 
will  be  placed  in  the  new  building.  The 
model  school  rooms  will  be  fitted  up  in  the 
most  approved  manner.  The  trustees  intend 
to  spare  no  expense  to  make  this  school  the 
equal  of  any  in  the  State. 

Bloomsburg. — A  writer  in  a  local  paper 

thus  speaks  of  the  outward  attractions  of  the 

Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg  : 

The  Normal  School  campus  at  the  present  time  is 
arrayed  in  all  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  flowering  plants.  To  the  right  of  the  front 
entrance  on  both  terraces  are  long  beds  of  Helio- 
trope, Verbenas,  Geraniums,  and  numerous  other 
plants  systematically  arranged,  that  the  variety  and 
contrast  may  make  the  effect  more  striking.  The 
smaller  oval  and  elliptical  beds  of  flowers  scattered 
between  these  relieve  what  otherwise  might  he  con- 
sidered too  monotonous.  Around  the  outside  of  the 
campus  a  row  of  maple  trees  of  vigorous  growth  cast 
their  shadows,  while  within  are  several  healthy  cedars, 
which  have  been  planted  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
At  this  writing,  the  grass  upon  the  lawn  back  of  the 
terraces  is  clipped  short,  and  the  fountain  is  playing, 
fed  from  the  same  source  as  the  Dormitory  building 
with  good  spring  water. 

Proceeding  through  this  lawn  toward  the  upper 
baildmg  the  visitor  beholds  on  either  side  and  ex- 
tending far  out  toward  the  ends  of  the  Dormitory, 
beds  of  the  most  brilliantly  colored  Coleus.  The  I 
gardener  has  so  arranged  the  different  species  of  I 
these  that  the  colors  blend  harmoniously  as  no 
painter's  brush  can  adorn  the  canvas.  The  outlook 
from  the  campus  upon  the  town  and  valley  and  hills 
beyond,  and  the  Susquehanna  as  it  breaks  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,  adds  much  to  the  scene. 

West  Chester. — The  following  itetns 
show  the  improvements  made  at  West 
Chester : 

The  new  Museum  is  now  complete.  It  has  been 
famished  with  ample  cases  and  closets  of  the  most 
approved  pattern,  and  the  "  Cabinet*'  collection  is 
being  moved  into  it. 

The  scientific  library  has  been  moved  to  Room  324, 
on  fourth  floor,  which  has  oeeii  provided  with  shelves 
for  that  purpose. 

The  trustees  have  purchased  $500  worth  of  new 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  following 
are  among  the  most  important  instruments  :  At  wood's 
machine,  siren,  apparatus  for  illustrating  vibrations  of 
sound,  sonometer,  apparatus  for  demonstrating  reflec- 
tion, refraction  and  dispersion  of  light,  Tyndali's  spe- 
cific heat  apparatus,  human  skeleton,  electric  lamp, 
hydraulic  ram,  force  and  lift  pump,  Holtz-  machine, 
Marriott's  law  apparatus  and  physical  lanterns  with 
microscopic  attachment. 

The  pwement  in  front  of  the  grounds  has  been 
widenea  to  the  full  width,  eleven  feet.  The  dining- 
room  and  halls  have  been  painted  and  kaUomined. 

Lock  Haven. — Lock  Haven  graduated  a 
large  class  at  the  late  commencement,  and 
below  is  what  a  paper  published  in  the  dis- 
trict says  of  the  graduates  : 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  the  Central  Normal  School, 
located  at  Lock  Haven,  that  nearly,  or  quite  all  of  its 
graduates  have  been  sought  to  teach  the  schools  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  most  intelligent  Boards  of 
Directors.  These  Directors  understand  the  public 
interests  and  their  duty  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
children  placed  in  their  educational  charge.  The 
Normal  School  graduates  are  thoroughly  trained 
teachers,  and  are  as  superior  to  others  as  the  learned 
lawyer  is  superior  to  one  who  merely  has  a  gift  of 
gab  and  knows  only  law  enough  to  get  people  into 
trouble,  or  as  the  trained  and  skilled  mechanic  is  su- 
perior as  a  workman  in  his  business  to  the  handy 
man  of  sufflcient  natural  dexterity  to  use  edged  tools 
readily.  These  Normal  pupils  are  not  only  thor- 
oughly taught  in  the  several  branches  of  education 


embraced  in  the  common  school  system,  hut  are  as 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  importing  instruction 
and  in  governing  a  school.  They  know  what  to 
teach  and  the  very  best  plans  and  means  of  teaching. 
Under  them  pupils  will  learn  much  more  rapidly,  thor- 
oughly and  easily,  and  understand  and  apply  what 
they  learn  much  more  readily  and  intelligently. 
Their  government  is  both  more  perfect  and  easy 
than  that  of  the  untrained  teacher,  however  well  ed- 
ucated he  may  he,  and  they  invariably  make  school 
life  a  pleasure  to  their  pupils. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR  THE  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS  OF  CHESTER 

COUNTY.  / 


THE  course  of  study  as  given  below  has 
been  prepared  by  Superintendent  J.  W. 
Harvey,  of  Chester  county,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  adoption  to  the  Teachers  and  Di- 
rectors at  the  Institute  and  Convention  to  be 
held  at  West  Chester  in  a  few  days.  It  has 
already  been  submitted  to  the  teachers  for 
examination  and  experiment,  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  fully,  and  fairly  tried  on  all 
hands  before  final  approval. 

In  general,  the  course  proposed  is  very  good, 
embodying  as  it  does  all  that  can  be  required 
in  the  ordinary  public  schools  througho\it  the 
country  districts.  Some  changes  would,  how- 
ever, improve  it,  and  make  it  conform  more 
nearly  to  what  can  actually  be  done.  In  the 
E  Division,  arithmetic  seems  carried  too  far 
in  proportion  to  reading  and  writing.  Roman 
notation  can  easily  be  taught  to  L.  Let  the 
teacher's  criticism  be  confined  mainly  to  com- 
mendation or  silence.  If  the  teacher  com- 
mends some  and  passes  others  over  in  silence, 
this  silence  is  often  sufficient  criticism  in  it- 
self, and  will  be  so  received  by  the  pupil; 
though  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  **  put 
the  foot  down  "  on  idleness,  negligence,  and 
the  work  of  the  slattern.  In  the  D  Division, 
the  script  paragraphs  should  be  read ;  it  is 
not  enough  that  they  be  merely  written  by 
the  pupils  The  work  in  geography  desig- 
nated for  the  C  Division  should,  perhaps,  be 
in  this.  In  the  C  Division,  an  elementary 
text-book  should  be  introduced.  The  teach- 
er's time  is  too  much  occupied  to  enable  her 
to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  preparation  of 
oral  lessons  on  this  subject,  and  without  such 
preparation  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the 
book  are  better.  Let  the  book  be  used  at  first 
as  a  reading  book.  In  the  B  Division  twenty 
words  are  too  many.  We  are  not  clear  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  oral  grammar  with  book. 
The  note  to  this  division  is  very  important. 
In  the  A  Division  short  essays  daily  may  be 
overdoing  the  matter.     Map  drawing  should 
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be  confined  to  slate  and  blackboard.  Small 
children  may  be  allowed  to  memorize  some 
things  they  do  not  understand.  The  A  Divi- 
sion should  substitute  keeping  accounts  for 
the  ordinary  lessons  in  penmanship. 

The  course  as  adopted  will  be  printed  in 
the  form  of  a  circular,  and  sent  to  all  the 
teachers  and  boards  of  directors  in  the 
county.  We  give  it  herewith,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Harvey,  subject,  as  he  says,  to 
any  modification  that  shall  promise  improve- 
ment : 

Believing  that  a  general  graded  course  of  study 
will 'be  of  much  use  to  many  of  our  teachers,  I  have 
prepared  the  following,  and  I  request  all  teachers  to 
follow  it  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit.  I 
do  not  recommend  that  pupils  be  compelled  to  study 
branches  they  and  their  parents  object  to'  after  the 
teacher's  pei-suasive  powers  have  failed  to  convince 
them  of  the  propriety  of  so  doing;  though  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  about  as  important  when  and  where 
certain  things  should  be  taught,  as  how  they  should 
be  taught. 

E  Division. — Primer  and  First  Reader.  Words 
and  Sentences  learned  from  blackboard  and  charts. 
Printing  the  words  in  Reading  Lesson  on  Slate. 
One  familiar  object  described  daily,  its  form,  size, 
color,  and  uses.  Counting  to  100  (using  objects,  as 
grains  of  corn,  etc.).  Addition  commenced.  When 
reviewing  First  Reader  commence  making  Script 
letters.  Teach  the  Cardinal  Points,  Roman  Notation 
to  10.     Subtraction  and  Multiplication  commenced. 

Note. — Have  pupils  spell  and  pronounce  the  words 
printed  or  written  on  their  slates  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Wesson.  Teacher  should  examine  carefully  all 
work  done  by  pupils.  Commend  when  possible ; 
criticise  kindly;  encourage  always. 

D  Division. — Second  Reader.  Teach  all  marks, 
pauses,  etc.,  used  in  reading  lesson.  Give  special 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  pleasant  tones  and  cor- 
rect pronunciation.  Write  one  paragraph  of  reading 
lesson  on  slate,  using  script  letters  entirely.  Spell, 
and  use  in  sentences,  all  new  words  in  the  reading 
lessons.  Teach  proper  use  of  capitals.  Description 
of  pictures  or  objects  met  with  daily.  Roman  nota- 
tion to  100.  Numeration  to  millions.  Addition, 
subtraction  and  multiplication  continued.  Study 
multiplication  table.  Division  commenced.  Oral 
arithmetic.  Inch,  foot,  yard  and  other  measures  in- 
troduced and  used.  Teach  semi-cardinal  points. 
Add,  subtract  and  multiply  by  two's  and  three's  to 
36.  When  reviewing  Second  Reader  introduce  copy- 
book No.  2. 

Note.  See  that  pupils  have  learned  to  form  the  let- 
ters on  their  slates  or  practice  paper  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy  before  allowing  them  to  write  in 
copybook.  See  that  pupils  have  a  long  pencil,  and 
hold  it  correctly  in  their  slate  exercises. 

C  Division. — Third  Reader.  See  that  all  marks 
and  pauses  are  well  understood.  Dwell  on  accent, 
emphasis,  inflection,  etc.  Pay  much  attention  to  dis- 
tinct articulation,  correct  pronunciation  and  pleasant 
tones  all  through  the  course.  Teach  use  of  Diction- 
ary,  Language  Lessons.  Write  short  sentences, 
using  words  suggested  by  teacher.  Reproduce  short 
sketches  read  by  teacher.  Spell  and  use  in  sentences 
all  new  words  that  appear  in  the  different  lessons. 
Drill  in  principles  of  penmanship,  using  the  black- 
board in  illustrating.     Use  copybooks  Nos.  2  or  3. 


Oral  and  written  arithmetic  as  far  as  thorough  reduc- 
tion  of  compound  numbers,  and  reviewed.  Study 
Weights  and  Measures  thoroughly.  Teach  local  Ge- 
ography ;  bound  play -ground,  township,  county,  State 
and  country.  Teach  the  whole  school  something 
new  every  day  on  maps  or  globe. 

B  Division. — Fourth  Reader.  Give  special  drill 
on  the  elementary  sounds,  especially  on  the  conso- 
nant elements.  Spell  and  use  in  sentences  each  day 
some  twenty  important  words  that  have  appeared  in 
the  lessons,  the  teacher  having  written  them  on  the 
blackboard  the  day  previous.  Language  lessons 
continued.  Each  teacher  should  prepare  her  class 
with  a  careful  oral  drill  on  parts  of  speech  and  con- 
structions before  commencing  with  book.  Oral  gram- 
mar with  book  commenced.  Short  essays  on  subjecis 
with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar.  Analyze  and 
parse  short,  simple  sentences.  Do  not  teach  the 
theory  of  grammar  without  the  practice.  Penman- 
ship Use  copy  books  Nos.  3  or  4.  No  school 
should  have  more  than  two  classes  in  penmanship. 
All  in  each  class  should  write  the  same  lesson,  and 
at  the  same  time.  Oral  and  written  arithmetic  as  far 
as  through  simple  proportion,  and  reviewed.  Geog- 
raphy as  far  as  through  the  United  States,  and  re- 
viewed. History  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  reviewed. 

Note. — Try  to  so  teach  that  your  pupils  will  not 
pass  a  word  in  any  of  their  lessons  without  noticing 
how  it  is  spelled  and  knowing  its  meaning.  Teach 
the  diacritical  marks  used  in  your  dictionary,  that 
your  pupils  may  know  how  to  pronounce  a  word 
when  they  look  it  out. 

A  Division. — Fifth  Reader.  Teach  the  why  of 
pitch,  rate,  force,  emphasis,  slur  and  inflection  re- 
quired. Read  biographical  and  historical  sketches, 
and  teach  something  of  literature  in  connection  with 
the  reading  each  day.  Beautiful  extracts  in  prose 
and  poetry  should  be  learned  and  recited.  Spelling 
and  defining  words  as  in  B  Division.  Also  all 
words  in  common  use,  whether  in  the  lesson  or 
not.  Penmanship  as  in  B  Division  Principles  re- 
viewed. See  that  pupils  have  the  image  of  the  per- 
fect letter  in  their  mind.  Draw  the  attention  of  the 
whole  school  frequently  to  the  height,  inclination, 
spacing,  proportion  and  formation  of  the  letters  on 
the  writing  charts.  Devote  a  few  minutes  daily  to 
tracing  with  a  dry  pen  the  perfect  lithographic  copy. 
As  much  arithmetic  as  is  found  in  the  common-school 
Arithmetics,  completed  and  reviewed.  Short  essays 
daily  on  subjects  connected  with  the  studies  pursued, 
reproduction  of  stories  told,  historical  sketches,  etc. 
Let  every  recitation  throughout  the  course  be  a  drill 
in  the  correct  use  of  the  language.  Analyzing  and 
parsing  ordinary  sentences,  correcting  false  syntax, 
etc.  As  much  grammar  as  is  found  in  the  elemen- 
tary text-books  completed  and  reviewed.  Geography, 
as  much  as  is  found  in  the  ordinary  common-school 
text-books,  completed  and  reviewed.  Bear  in  mind 
that  children  remember  much  longer  what  they  see 
than  what  they  hear — hence,  use  maps  and  globes 
frequently.  Have  class  in  geography  draw  maps  of 
all  countries,  States,  etc.,  described  in  lessons.  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  as  is  found  in  a  common 
school  text -book,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Note. — Pay  much  attention  to  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  pupils.  Do  not  neglect  drawing.  The 
small  children  should  draw  from  easy  cards  every  day. 
Do  not  have  small  children  memorize  studies  they  do 
not  understand.  Do  not  cram.  Give  practical  ex- 
amples or  application  of  all  definitions  and  rules. 
In  teaching  children  the  fundamental  rules  of  arilh- 
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oetic  use  the  numerical  frame  frequently.  Give, 
object  lessons  frequently,  not  only  on  form,  color 
ficts,  concerning  objects.  Geometrical  figures,  etc., 
bat  in  the  elements  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  Give 
joar  pupils  in  the  A  division  frequent  drills  in  writ- 
ing notes,  receipts,  bills  and  business  forms,  and  see 
that  they  know  how  to  keep  accounts. 

In  case  a  pupil  in  the  A  division  can  go  much 
faster  than  his  class,  let  him  take  one  or  more  of  the 
higher  branches  with  which  the  teacher  is  familiar. 

When  a  pupil  completes  the  common  school  course, 
be  should  have  a  beautiful  engraved  common  school 
diploma,  signed  by  the  Teacher,  Director  and  County 
Superintendent. 

J.  W.  Harvey,  Co.  Supt. 

VnionvilUf  Sept.  5,  1880. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT. 


REV.  A.  D  MAYO  is  President  of  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  We  quote  what  follows 
from  his  late  annual  report.  We  hope  those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  city  schools  in  this 
State  will  read  and  re-read  every  word  of  it. 
Every  sentence  contains  food  for  thought. 
And,  by  the  by,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Mayo  can 
be  engaged  for  institute  work  in  this  State 
during  the  coming  season.  What  he  says 
below  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  matter  and 
style: 

There  is  yet  work  enough  to  be  done  in  simplifying 
and  vitalizing  all  the  essential  elements  of  our  system 
of  schools.  The  Committee  believe  that  further  re- 
sults, even  more  valuable,  will  be  secured  in  propor- 
tion as  the  majority  of  intelligent  and  right-minded 
parents  acquire  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  pro> 
po^,  and  co-operate  more  wisely  and  Brmly  with 
the  school  authorities  in  all  their  rational  efforts  in 
behalf  of  their  children.  Elspecially  do  they  bespeak 
for  the  teachers  the  same  patience,  forbearance  and 
calm  kindliness  in  the  public  estimation  of  their  labors, 
that  every  earnest  parent  demands  of  his  neighbors  in 
the  training  of  his  own  family.  No  system  of  public 
schools  can  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  darkened  by  sus- 
picion, unfriendly  gossip,  harsh  or  hasty  judgment 
and  readiness  to  entertain  sensational  theories  of  radi- 
cal change.  Of  all  creatures,  children  are  the  most 
sensitive  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  they 
vork,and  it  is  possible,  by' unwise  public  agitation,  to 
demoralize  the  most  successful  school.  The  greatest 
evil  now  connected  with  our  public  instruction  is  the 
unwillingness  or  neglect  of  thousands  of  people  to  ob- 
tain reliable  information  concerning  them.  It  is  this 
condition  of  mind  which  is^  a  constant  temptation  to 
that  wholesale  disparagement  and  reckless  overstate- 
ment of  defects,  and  ignoring  of  merits,  which  is  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  chronic  agitator  against  our  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  there  is  a  class  neither 
deficient  in  intelligence  or  honesty  of  intention,  who 
object  to  our  State  system  of  education  and  have  little 
faith  in  the  good  results  of  public  school  education, 
especially  upon  the  children  of  our  laboring  popula- 
tion. The  radical  objection  that  it  is  unjust  as  a  mat 
ter  of  right,  and  impolitic  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  masses  "  above  their 


sphere  in  life,'*  seems  to  proceed  from  an  idea  of  so- 
ciety and  government  th^t  questions  the  whole  theory 
of  republican   institutions.      In  the  last  analysis  it 
would   divide  the   Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
between  a  class  of  highly-trained  experts,  educated 
to  govern  society  in  all  its  departments,  and  a  multi- 
tude trained  at  public  expense  up  to  a  line  drawn  by 
the  governing  class.     Now,  the  theory  on  which  this 
Commonwealth  is  organized  is  that  nobody  this  side 
of  Omniscience  can  safely  declare  what  Is  to  be  the 
station  in  life  of  any  American  child,  since  the  most 
responsible  duty  known  to  man,  the  franchise,  is  given, 
with  slight  restriction,  to  every  man  in  the  State.  The 
argument,  therefore,  for  our  present  system  of  free 
education  is  only  one  form  of  the  general  argument 
for  republican  institutions,  and  it  is  not  supposed  the 
people  of  Springfield  are  in  special  need  of  enlighten- 
ment on  that  point.     A  frequent  charge  of  want  of 
thoroughness  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  we  believe, 
cannot  be  proven.     We  do  not  profess  to  graduate  ex- 
perts in  any  branch  of  business,  handicraft  or  domes- 
tic occupation ;  but  only  to  furnish  the  city  with  a 
body  of  reasonably  intelligent  children,  furnished  with 
those  habits  of  mental  application — that  luve  of  truth 
and  knowledge,  and  that  amount  of  learning,  which 
tell  in  every  occupation   of  life,  and  are  absolutely 
essential  to  good  American  citizenship.  >  This  work, 
we  believe,  is  a  little  better  done  every  year.     If  the 
failures  among  our  pupils  are  more  numerous  than  we 
care  to  see,  it  must  be  remembered  that   life  in  the 
school  room  is  so  connected  with  child-life  without 
that  our  teachers  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
people  in  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  material  in 
which  they  work.     The  School  Committee  have  no 
control  whatever  upon  the  children  outside  the  school 
room.     The  teachers  do  what  they  are  able  with  the 
more  than  five  thousand  pupils  that  come  to  them 
from  every  condition  of  society,  representing  every 
variety  of  home   training,  temperament,  healtl>  and 
character.     All  the  pedagogues  in  the  world  cannot 
compel  the  least  child  to  apply  his  mind  in  school. 
We   believe,   in   view  of  all   that  the   children   of 
Springfield  are  compelled  or  permitted  to  be  and  do 
in  the  nineteen  hours  of  each  day,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  of  every  year,  spent  outside 
the  school  house,  the  work  done  inside  is  a  reasonable 
success.     Beside,  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  world, 
that  of  ^  good  teacher  can  least  be  tabulated  or  esti- 
mated by  immediate  results.     No  man  can  say  what  a 
mental  and  moral  awakening  force  is  our  public  edu- 
cation upon  our  children,  until  he  watches  the  life  of 
the  generation  they  represent  in  every  department  of 
the  national  activity.     All  we  can  do  is  to  use  the  best 
means  at  our  command,  and  trust  that  the  children 
will  respond  as  faithfully  to  their  larger  advantages  as 
we   to   the  more   limited  opportunities  of  our  own 
childhood. 

To  the  assertion  that  our  school  education  generates 
laziness,  contempt  for  practical  life,  and  discontent 
with  the  common  lot,  your  Committee  reply,  with 
confidence,  that  the  most  faithful  scholars  in  the 
schools  invariably  become  the  most  industrious,  or- 
derly, and  successful  youth  in  society ;  that  the  idlers, 
vagrants,  and  youthful  criminals  in  the  city  are  found 
in  the  class  of  pupils  who  are  also  the  constant  trial 
of  our  teachers  for  similar  traits  of  character,v  or 
among  those  who  are  always  shirking  school  life ;  that 
the  schools  are  a  constant  discipline  in  the  virtues  of 
punctuality,  order,  obedience  to  superiors,  application, 
courage  before  difficulties,  and  self-reliance ;  that 
multitudes  of  our  school  children  perform  a  large 
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amount  of  the  only  manual  labor  possible  for  a  city 
child. out  of  school  hotirs  and  days  ;  that  the  discon- 
tent with  poverty »  drudgery,  and  low  surroundings, 
and  the  ambition  to  rise  in  life,  are  most  hopeful  traits 
in  the  character  of  any  American  child  ;  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  our  intense,  new,  city  life  is  respon- 
sible for  the  aversion  fo  certain  habits  of  old-time 
plodding   toil,   thrift,  and   contentment,   while    the 
schools  are  the  strongest  influence  against  the  general 
distraction  ;  and  finally,  that  the  most  practical  thing 
that  can  be  done  in  Springfield  is  to  give  to  the  city  a 
generation   of  intelligent,  thoughtful,  virtuous   boys 
and  girls,  competent  and  willing  to  face  the  moment- 
ous days  before  us.     To  the  reckless  charge  that  our 
public  schools  are  a  peril  to  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  their  pupils,  the  Committee  reply  by  a 
call  for  specifications.     In  proportion  as  our  school 
children  faithfully  live  the  school-life- prepared  for 
them  by  the  city,  they  are  in  the  right  line  of  moral 
improvement,  and   not   hindered   in   their  religious 
character.     Indeed,  large  numbers  of  these  children 
find  in  their  teachers  not  only  the  highest,  but  some- 
times the  only  friends  of  that  training  which  "  makes 
for  righteousness."    If  this  charge  only  means  that  the 
discipline  and  teaching  of  the  public  schools  do  not 
conform  to  certain  ecclesiastical  or  philosophical  the- 
ories of  morals  and  religion,  it  may  be  replied  that 
they  do  conform  to  that  broad,  general  ideal  of  Christ- 
ian morals  and  patriotic  conduct  held  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  is  the  rock -bed  of  American  re- 
publican society  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  public  schools  do  not  assume  to  tra- 
verse the  functions  of  the  family  or  the  Church  in  the 
matters  of  religion ;  but  we  assert  that  the  child  who 
is  taught  and  trained  in  a  Springfield  common  school 
has  a  good  outlook  for  happiness  in  a  Christian  home, 
or  for   the  consistent  discipleship  in  any  church  that 
holds  fast  by  the  Sermon  on'  the  Mount,  the  law  of 
love,  and  the  golden  rule. 


NEW    HIGH   SCHOOL   BUILDING    AT 

NORRISTOWN. 


ON  Saturday  afternoon,  August  21,  the 
school  officials,  invited  guests,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  ladies  and  gentleman,  citizens 
of  Norristown,  assembled  in  the  new  High 
School  building,  to  participate  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  dedicating  it  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  erected  The  doors  were  thrown  open 
some  hours  before  the  exercises  took  place, 
in  order  that  the  building  might  be  examined 
by  all  who  wished  to  do  so  : 

The  building  is  finely  located,  and  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  It  is  81  feet  long  and  56 
wide,  with  front  and  rear  projections  32  feet  by  10, 
and  is  three  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  bell  tower 
from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view. 

The  building  contains  ten  rooms,  each  26  by  32 
feet,  and  an  assembly  or  high  school  room,  53^  by 
38^  feet;  also  a  hall  12  feet  wide,  which  extends 
from  projection  to  projection.  Two  sets  of  stairways, 
with  ash  hand-rails  extend  to  the  third  floor.  Ample 
gas  and  water  pipes  are  laid  throughout  the  building. 

The  building  will  be  thoroughly  heated  by  steam, 
by  means  of  Wagand  Safety  Boiler  apparatus;  also 


thoroughly  ventilated.  Each  school -room  has  two 
large  foul-air  ducts,  with  registers  at  the  floor  and 
ceiling.  The  pure-air  ducts  are  beneath  the  windows 
and  behind  the  radiators.  The  entrance  of  pure  air 
is  regulated  by  suitable  registers. 

The  Superintendent's  and  Directors*  room  occu- 
pies the  southeast  corner  of  the  building  on  the  first 
floor.  It  IS  provided  with  blackboards  and  benches 
capable  of  seating  twenty-five  pupils,  and  will  be  used 
by  the  Superintendent  in  conducting  his  examinations 
and  hearing  the  recitations  of  his  classes.  The  room 
also  contains  a  long  semi -circular  table  with  arm- 
chairs, for  the  meetings  of  the  Schpol  Board. 

'  The  partitions  between  the  class-rooms  are  provided 
with  sliding  doors,  so  that,  when  desired,  two  rooms 
can  be  thrown  into  one.  Each  cloak  room  has  a 
closet  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  the  adjoining  class 
room.  In  the  hall  are  two  stationary  wash-stands. 
The  cellar  contains  two  rooms  neatly  fitted  up  wiih 
benches  and  tables,  in  which  pupils  who  do  not  go 
home  wi.l  be  allowed  to  spend  their  intermission. 
These  rooms  hive  floors  of  cement,  and  are  well 
lighted  and  warmed.  One  will  be  used  by  the  boys 
and  the  other  by  the  girls.  A  large  closet  for  the 
use  of  the  janitor  has  been  placed  in  the  cellar. 

The  third  floor  differs  materially  from  the  others. 
It  contains  no  hallway.  On  the  north  side  are  two 
rooms  each  seating  fifty  persons.  The  rest  of  the  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  assembly  room  of  the  High  School, 
which  occupies  the  space  of  two  class-rooms  and  the 
hallway  besides.  Against  the  partition  stands  a  plat- 
form for  the  teacher's  desk  and  piano,  behind  which 
two  doors  communicate  with  the  smaller  rooms  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  assembly  room  contains  seats 
for  sixty-four  pupils  at  present,  but  has  a  capacity  for 
seating  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  has  one  hundred 
feet  of  black  board  surface.  Back  of  the  platform  are  \ 
two  closets  with  glass  doors  for  books  and  apparatus.  ' 
In  one  of  them  hangs  the  rope  by  which  the  bell  is  . 
rung.  In  the  recitation  room  of  the  high  school  are 
cabinets  of  minerals  containing  three  hundred  speci- 
mens, and  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  a  small 
room  containing  the  high  school  library. 

The  windows  throughout  are  provided  with  inside 
shutters.  All  the  furniture  is  of  cherry,  mounted  on 
iron.  The  desks  are  single,  so  that  no  two  pupils 
will  be  required  to  sit  together.  All  the  rooms  caa 
be  ventilated  without  raising  or  lowering  a  window, 
fresh  air  entering  behind  the  radiators  of  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  passing  out  by  valves  near  the  ceiling. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  in  the  Assembly  Room  by 
Superintendent  Gotwald,  and  an  appropriate 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Isaac  Gibson. 
A  choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  P.  Y. 
Eisenberg,  furnished  the  music.  The  Super- 
intendent read  a  brief  sket(ih  of  the  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  Norristown.  Among 
many  things  of  interest  he  stated  that  the 
first  School  Board  of  Norristown  was  organ- 
ized in  September  24,  1834;  the  public 
schools,  however,  were  not  opened  until 
September,  1836,  two  years  later.  Of  the 
first  board  of  directors  all  are  dead  except  1 
two,  Adam  Slemmer  and  Isaac  H.  Miller,  | 
both  of  whom  were  present  on  the  platform  | 
and  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  the  work  they  ; 
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had  assisted  in  beginning  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  B.  F.  Hancock,  fatlier  of  Gen.  Win- 
lield  Scott  Hancock,  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  at  the  same  time,  and 
aided  in  organizing  the  schools.  The  enroll- 
ment the  first  year  was  256  pupils  with  six 
teachers;  it  is  now  2,298  with  44  teachers. 

Major  J.  G.  McQuaide,  chairman  of  the 
building  committee,  read  a  detailed  official 
statement,  showing  that  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  120,779.65.  It  is  to  be  met  by  an 
issue  of  five  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in 
twenty  years,  with  provisi.)n  for  a  sinking 
fund  of  $1000  a  year.  He  concluded  by 
stating  that  **  the  Board  of  Directors  take 
pleasure  in  expressing  their  thanks  to  the 
citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Norristown  for  en- 
couragement in  all  matters  which  tend  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education." 

The  following  account  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings we  take  from  the  Daily  Norristown 
Register : 

Dr.  Wickersham,  Slate  Snperintendent,  was  intro- 
duced, and  said  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
statement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  showing  the  cost 
of  the  diiferent  materials  which  had  entered  into  the 
construction  of  the  new  building.  It  is  an  excellent 
practice  for  men  in  public  positions  to  let  the  tax- 
payers know  what  becomes  of  their  money.  These 
figures  tell  an  eloquent  story  of  the  wise  economy 
exercised  by  your  efficient  Board  of  School  Directors. 
I  have  known  of  the  public  schools  of  Norristown 
for  a  long  time.  In  1842  I  taught  a  little  school  in 
the  township  of  TredyfFrin,  in  Chester  county,  only  a 
few  miles  distant,  and  quite  frequently  visited  Nor- 
ristown, and  well  remember  your  scho9ls  and  their 
teachers  at  that  time.  Soon  after  the  Oak  street 
school  was  built  I  attended  a  meeting  of  teachers 
held  therein,  and  delivered  an  address.  Since  then 
I  have  visited  Norristown  frequently,  and  have  al- 
ways kept  an  eye  on  the  work  being  done  in  your 
schools,  and  know  more  of  their  doings  than  many 
of  your  own  people.  I  rejoice  with  you  in  their 
fruitage  iii  the  erection  of  this  public  school  building 
which  we  to-day  dedicate  to  school  purposes.  I  have 
examined  it  carefully,  having  com^  here  an  hour  be- 
foce  the  commencement  of  these  exercises  that  I 
might  thoroughly  inspect  it.  I  have  probably  seen 
more  school  houses,  inside  and  outside,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States,  having  visited  ihem  in 
nearly  every  Stale  in  the  Unior,  and  many  parts  of  the 
old  country.  Therefore,  I  think  I  ought  to  know,  and 
I  am  free  to  say  that  you  have  here  a  very  fine  school 
bouse,  which  it  is  ft  pleasure  to  look  upon.  It  is 
convenient,  well -arranged,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
uses  for  which  it  was  intended*  The  building  is  well 
lighted,  has  admirable  heating  apparatus,  and  its  ven- 
tilation is  as  good  as  it  possibly  can  be.  I  have 
looked  at  its  construction,  and  find  it  substantially 
built.  If  the  architect  is  here,  he  deserves  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  School  Board  and  tax  payers  for 
the  careful  manner  in  which  he  has  attended  to  his 
duties.  Few  school  houses  so  large  and  fine  as  this 
one  have  been  built  with  so  small  an  outlay  of  money; 
and  should  anybody  have  asked  me  to  name  the  cost 


of  its  erection,  I  would  never  have  thought  of  so 
small  a  sum  as  |20,ooo,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  know 
what  a  school  house  is  worth.  Your  School  Directors 
have  shown  a  wise  economy  in  its  construction,  and 
seem  to  have  been  as  careful  of  the  money  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  public  as  they  are  of  their  own. 

The  speaker  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the 
aim  of  the  founders  of  the  public  school  system,  one 
of  the  first  of  which,  he  said,  was  a  desire  to  make 
education  universal  and  to  spread  it  broadcast  among 
the  people,  which  was  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish. 
It  is  a  disgrace,  a  stain,  a  blot,  a  crime  for  rulers  of  a 
country  to  allow  their  people  to  remain  in  ignorance. 
Neither  in  this  nor  any  other  county  has  there  ever 
been  an  agency  to  make  education  universal  except 
the  State;  and  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  hear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  The  church  has 
not  been  able  nor  have  corporations  nor  individuals. 
The  Superintendent,  or  School  Directors,  or  com- 
mittees should  go  into  the  highways  and  byways,  the 
garrets  and  cellars,  and  search  them  for  children  who 
should  be  clothed  and  sent  to  school.  Divide  your 
borough  into  districts  and  canvass  them  for  children 
groping  in  ignorance,  just  as  the  politicians  do.  In 
this  way  you  will  make  intelligent  voters  who  will 
sustain  your  public  institutions  and  carry  out  the  de- 
signs of  the  founders  of  the  public  school  system.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  systems  of  educa- 
tion practised  in  some  countries  of  the  old  world, but 
I  would  urge  the  using  of  such  means  as  are  necessary 
to  bring  into  the  public  schools  the  children  of  the 
ignorant  classes  that  they  may  be  enlightened. 

Another  object  of  the  founders  was  to  make  edu- 
cation free,  so  that  the  children  of  all  may  grow  up 
intelligent  persons.  I  thank  God  that  talent  is  as 
often  born  in  the  cabins  of  the  poor  as  in  the  castles 
of  the  rich.  Instead  of  taking  money  out  of  your 
pockets  in  educating  the  masses  you  put  it  in ;  teach 
the  children  and  you  will  have  intelligent  citizens, 
jurymen,  voters  and  office-holders. 

A  third  object  was  equality  in  the  dissemination  of 
learning.  There  is  no  equality  in  the  old  countries 
which  are  divided  into  classes  and  castes  and  where 
the  poor  man's  son  adopts  the  same  business  as  his 
father  and  seldom  rises  above  him.  The  fathers  of 
the  public  school  system  wanted  to  remove  these  dis- 
tinctions and  so  taught  the  great  doctrine  of  equality 
in  our  public  schools  which  are  open  to  all  classes 
and  where  little  Democrats  and  little  Republicans, 
little  Catholics  and  little  Methodists,  little  Germans 
and  little  Englishmen,  all  sit  side  by  side,  and  in  time 
become  true  American  citizens.  The  public  schools 
are  the  safeguards  of  our  free  institutions,  and  without 
these  schools  there  would  be  little  to  hold  them  to- 
gether. 

Still  another  object  which  the  founders  of  these 
schools  had  in  view  was  to  make  them  great  political 
agencies — agencies  for  the  promotion  of  civilization ; 
and  after  advancing  reasons  therefor,  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham closed  his  really  eloquent,  able,  and  interesting 
address,  of  which  the  above  is  but  an  imperfect 
synopsis. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Eisenhower,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Wickersham  for  bis  masterly 
discourse. 

County  Superintendent  HofTecker  made  a  capital 
address,  congratulating  the  School  Board,  the  Super- 
indendent,  teachers,  scholars  and  citizens  of  Norris- 
town on  the  splendid  structure  which  has  just  been 
completed. 

He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Eisenhower,  who  made 
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a  few  well-timed  remarks,  and  by  Col.  Bean,  who 
^oke  on  behalf  of  the  tax-payers  ;  and  after  the  au- 
dience had  sung  the  long  metre  doxology,  it  was  dis- 
missed with  a  benediction  by  Kev.  J.  F.  Halscy,  D.D, 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  EDITOR.— NO.  XXIV. 


PRAGUE,  DRESDEN;  LEIPSIC,  WITTENBERG. 

WE  left  Vienna  at  noon,  Friday,  August 
23d,  for  Prague.  The  ride  was  long, 
but  very  interesting.  Out  from  the  city,  by 
the  Franz-Joseph  railroad,  the  scenery  is  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful.  There  are  moun- 
tains in  ranges  and  spurs,  dark  forests,  fine 
groves,  castles,  chateaus,  villages,  and  richly 
cultivated  farms.  Near  station -Tulln,  the 
line  crosses  the  Danube  on  a  fine  bridge,  and 
for  some  distance  follows  the  rich  valley  in 
which  the  river  runs,  then  traverses  the 
range  of  hills  which  divides  Lowef  Austria 
into  two  provinces,  and  soon  breaks  away 
into  the  Wild,  an  extensive  forest,  thinly 
settled  by  a  hard-working,  stolid-looking 
class  of  people.  In  a  short  time  after  reach- 
ing Gmlind,  we  pass  into  Bohemia,  and  the 
hours  fly  fast  as  we 'endeavor  to  photograph 
on  our  memory  from  the  car  windows  the  in- 
teresting panorama  that  is  presented  to  us. 
The  soil  is  rather  thin  and  the  crops  are  poor. 
The  line  runs  through  extensive  forests  of 
pine.  The  people  nearly  all  live  in  towns 
and  villages.  These  are  all  very  old  and 
quaint.  The  houses  are  of  one-story,  with 
small  windows,  narrow  doors,  and  no  yards. 
Most  of  them  are  thatched  with  straw.  Now 
and  then  we  see  clusters  of  houses  and 
barns  surrounding  a  square  or  rectangular 
court,  entered  by  an  arch-way  closed  with  a 
door.  Into  this  court,  domestic  animals  of 
all  kinds  are  driven  at  night  for  protection. 
Plains  of  many  thousands  of  acres,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  towns  and  villages,  are 
frequently  speckled  with  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  geese,  watched  by  old  men,  women, 
children,  and  dogs.  There  are  no  fences, 
but  the  animals  seem  to  be  so  well  trained 
that  they  seldom  show  any  disposition  to 
trespass.  Even  the  geese,  of  which  there  are 
immense  numbers,  crop  the  grass  up  to  the 
dividing  line,  but  seldom  ever  stretch  tjieir 
long  necks  beyond  it.  At  nightfall,  the 
flocks  are  either  driven  home  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  yards,  or  they  are  herded  in  the  fields. 
At  that  hour,  one  may  see  a  hundred  flocks 
at  a  time  being  driven  to  a  central  village 
from  neighboring  plains  and  hillsides,  and 
others  being  herded  without  about  a  rude 


cabin  or  an  open  fire,  from  which  the  curl- 
ing smoke  betokens  the  preparations  for  the 
evening  meal. 

In  Bohemia,  as  in  many  other  European 
countries,  the  women  seem  to  do  nearly  all 
the  hard  work  Now  and  then  you  see  old 
men  with  their  aprons  on  working  in  the  fields, 
but  women  plow,  sow,  cut  grass  and  grain, 
thrash,  quarry  stone,  work  on  the  railroads, 
etc.,  in  much  larger  numbers  than  men.  The 
farming  utensils  used  are  of  a  very  primitive 
character,  and  we  saw  numerous  teams  drawn 
by  dogs,  and  women  plowing  with  an  ox  or 
a  cow.  Wagons  with  tongues  are  frequently 
drawn  in  an  awkward  way  by  one  horse. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  and  its 
customs  and  manners  reminded  us  of  what 
we  had  read  of  Eastern  life,  and  Bohemia 
seems  almost  as  much  Asiatic  as  European. 
Even  the  wells  are  walled  up  and  water 
drawn  from  them  as  in  Palestine  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

The  towns  on  the  line  of  the  road  are 
small,  and  for  the  most  part  uninteresting. 
At  Wittingau,  Prince  Schwarzenberg  owns  a 
gloomy  looking  chateau.  Tabor  is  situated 
on  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  river  Luschnitz.  This  city  was  once  the 
stronghold  of  the  followers  of  Huss,  and  the 
walls,  erected  by  the  patriot  reformer  Ziska, 
by  which  it  was  then  protected,  are  still  visi- 
ble although  in  ruins.  At  Cercan-Pisely,  the 
the  Sazawa  is  crossed.  At  this  point  the 
darkness  put  an  end  to  the  day's  sight-seeing; 
but  withia  an  hour  we  were  comfortably 
quartered  at  the  Englischer  Hof^  in  tl^ 
famous  old  city  of  Prague.  Our  hotel  was 
called  the  English  House,  and  was  much 
frequented  by  guests  from  the  British  Isles ; 
but  it  might  with  even  more  propriety  have 
been  called  the  American  House,  for  we 
noticed  in  the  register  the  names  of  two  hun- 
dred Americans  recorded  within  the  three 
months  previous  to  our  arrival.  '  The  accom- 
modations are  fair,  but  the  building  itself  is 
rather  cold  and  cheerless,  being  built  of  solid 
stone,  including  stairways,  partitions,  and 
floors. 

We  reached  the  hotel  at  so  late  an  hour  in 
the  evening  that  we  remained  in  doors,  but 
the  next  morning  found  us  in  the  streets  at 
an  early  hour,  and  we  had  contrived  to  lose 
ourselves  two  or  three  times  in  the  effort  to 
thread  their  narrow,  crooked  windings  before 
the  time  for  breakfast.  Prague  is  an  old, 
strongly-walled  city,  having  at  the  present 
time  a  population  of  nearly  200,000,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moldau  and  on  the  adja- 
cent hills.     Looked  down  upon  from  the  top 
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of  a  tower  of  a  neighboring  height  and  few 
cities  in  Europe  have  a  more  picturesque  ap 
pearance  or  form  a  more  beautiful  picture ; 
but  examined  closely,  and  you  will  find,  in 
addition  to  the  labyrinth  of  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  much  that  is  uninviting,  in  the  way 
of  dilapidated  buildings,  overcrowded  pur- 
lieus, and  distressing  poverty.     Still,  there  is 
something  of  historical  interest  connected  with 
the  Bohemian  capital,  and  it  contains  many 
fine  palaces  and  structures  of  various  kinds 
worthy  of  a  visit.      Here,  for  example,  close 
to  our  hotel  rises  the  PuhertJiurniy   a  fine 
Gothic  tower,  four  hundred  years  old,  and 
once  forming  a  part  of  a  gateway  through  the 
walls  that  separated  the  old  from  the  new 
city.     Towards   the   river  from  the  Pulver- 
thurm,    you  pass  along  one    of    the   finest 
streets  in   Prague,   the  Zeltnergasse^   which 
ends  at  the  Gross e  Ring^  aud  there  you  will 
find    the  Teynkirche^  the  old  church  of  the 
Hussites,  interesting  in  itself  and  more  inter 
esting   as  containing  the  tombstone  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe.     Near 
by  is  the  new  Rathhatis^  or  city  hall,  with 
the  great  tower  of  the  old  Rathhaus  knd  its 
curious  bell  built  in  1474.     Directly  in  front 
of  it  is  pointed  out  the  spot  where,  after  the 
Protestants  had  been  defeated  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  White  Hill  in  1621,  twenty- 
seven  of  their  principal  leaders  were  treach- 
erously and  cruelly  executed,  and  their  heads, 
severed  from  their  bodies,  were  exposed  to 
view  for  ten  years  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
bridges  across  the  Moldau.      A  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Grosse  Ring  is  Prague's  his- 
toric bridge,   the    Carisbriicke ;  but  on  the 
way  one  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  an  immense 
block  of  buildings,  consisting  of  churches, 
chapels,  colleges,  towers,  gateways,  courts, 
the  whole  constituting   the   Jesuit    College 
Clemenfinum,  and  forming  in  part  the  cele- 
brated University  of  Prague,  the  oldest  in 
Germany,  and  once  attended  by  students  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.     In   the   Brlickenplatz 
near  by  there  stands  a  very  handsome  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  IV.,  the  founder  of  the 
University.     The  Carlsbriicke  spans  the  Mol- 
dau in  sixteen  arches  and  is  540  yards  in 
length.     Its  erection  was  begun  in  1357,  and 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  several  fierce  and 
bloody  struggles.     Both  ends  are  defended 
by  strong  towers.     It  was  on   the  Alstadt 
tower,  at  the  end  on  the  right  bank,  that  the 
heads  of  the  Protestant  leaders  were  exposed ; 
aud  it  was  the  gallant  defence  of  this  tower  j 
in  1648,  that  prevented  the  city  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.     Here,  too, 
the  students  made  their  principal  stand  in  the 


revolution  of  1848,  and  on  the  bridge  itself  a 
hard  struggle  took  place  when  the  Prussians 
were  expelled  in  1 744.  The  buttresses  of  the 
bridge  are  adorned  with  thirty  statues  and 
groups  of  saints ;  among  them  statues  of  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Near  the 
centre  a  slab  of  marble  in  the  wall  marks  the 
spot  where  St.  John  Nepomuc,  the  patron 
saint  of  Bohemia,  was  flung  into  the  river  in 
1383,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Wenzel,  for 
refusing  to  reveal  what  the  Empress  had  con- 
fided to  him  in  the  confessional.  The  legend 
is  that  the  body  floated  in  the  water  for  some 
time  with  five  brilliant  stars  hovering  over  the 
head .  For  many  years  pilgrimages  were  made 
to  the  bridge,  and  they  are  said  not  to  be 
wholly  discontinued  at  the  present  day.  The 
bridge  is  considered  a  sacred  structure  for 
another  reason,  it  was  built  with  money  ex- 
acted from  a  Jew  for  reviling  the  Cross.  The 
Moldau  is  crossed  by  some  six  or  seven  other 
bridges,  but  none  of  them  are  of  special  in- 
terest. From  the  left  end  of  Carlsbriicke,  it 
is  not  a  long  walk  to  the  Hradschiner  PlatZy 
about  which  are  clustered  the  imperial  palace,, 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Archbishop,  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  and  Count  Sternberg.  Here, 
too,  stands  the  Cathedral,  begun  in  1344  and 
still  unfinished. 

So  far  on  foot.  Calling  a  carriage  now  we 
rode  for  a  couple  of  hours  about  the  city; 
along  the  quays ;  through  the  busiest  streets ; 
up  and  down  the  Jews'  quarter,  with  a  look 
at  the  gloomy  old  synagogue  called  the  Alt 
tuuschuie,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  the  first 
fugitives  from  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction ; 
by  the  Rathhaus  of  the  new  city  which  in 
1419  was  stormed  by  Ziska,  who  released  the 
Hussite  prisoners  therein  confined  and  threw 
the  councillors  that  had  imprisoned  thpm 
from  the  windows ;  and  out  to  the  high  ground 
from  which  the  city  can  be  overlooked  and 
White  Hill  seen  where  after  a  century  of 
deadly  feud  the  followers  of  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  were  completely  overthrown  and 
the  Catholic  party  gained  undisputed  sway 
after  putting  to  death,  as  has  been  related, 
all  the  leaders  who  were  likely  to  give  them 
trouble. 

From  Prague  to  Dresden  the  distance  is 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles,  and  the  line 
runs  mainly  along  the  valleys  of  the  Moldau 
and  Elbe.  There  are  on  the  way  some  beau- 
tiful views,  consisting  of  fine  mountain 
scenery,  vine- clad  slopes,  handsome  chateaus, 
picturesque  ruins,  formidable-looking  fort- 
resses, and  quaint,  old  villages ;  but  nothing 
of  special  interest  to  the  traveler.  At  Dres- 
den we  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Saxe^  in  the 
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centre  of  the  city^  and  quite  near  the  great 
museums  and  picture  galleries  and  other 
objects  of  most  interest.  It  overlooked  an 
open  space  called  the  New  Market,  which  at 
all  times  presented  a  scene  of  peculiar  novelty 
to  a  stranger,  and  on  certain  days  was  filled 
by  a  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  all  sorts 
of  products  from  the  garden,  the  orchard, 
the  farm,  and  the  forest.  Certain  phases  of 
life  can  be  well  studied  at  a  market,  and  we 
observed  this  one  with  peculiar  interest.  The 
so-called  highest  classes,  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed, are  ever  seen  at  a  market  \  but  among 
the  buyers  here  were  many  well-dressed  men 
and  women  with  their  servants.  The  mass  of 
those  who  bought,  however,  35  well  as  of  those 
who  sold,  were  women  of  the  lower  classes, 
good-tempered  and  tidy  in  dress,  but  coarse 
and  stolid.  I  certainly  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
market  people  in  Dresden  is  much  lower  than 
in  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh.  The  market- 
ing from  the  country  is  mostly  brought  in  by 
women  in  baskets,  carried  on  their  heads,  or 
drawn  in  small  carts  by  themselves,  or  dogs, 
or  both.  Now  and  then  only  do  you  see  a 
market  wagon  drawn  by  a  horse,  a  mule,  an 
ox  or  a  cow. 

Our  first  walk  in  Dresden  was  to  the 
Briihl  Terrace,  laid  out  as  a  garden  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Elbe.  On  our  way,  we 
stepped  into  the  Catholic  Court  church 
to  hear  the  music  which  is  very  celebrated. 
It  was  Sunday.  The  music  is  given  by  a 
choir  of  probably  one  hundred  men  and 
boys,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  organ 
and  a  fine  orchestra  of  some  twenty-five 
pieces.  My  friend,  who  is  a  musician, 
thought  he  had  never  heard  anything  of 
the  kind  so  grand  The  Terrace  is  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  adorned 
by  fine  groups  of  statuary,  representing 
Night,  Morning,  Noon,  and  Evening.  It  is 
laid  out  in  walks  and  planted  with  trees,  and 
affords  a  splendid  view  of  the  river  with  its 
bridges  and  of  that  part  of  the  city  which 
covers  the  slopes  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
front  of  the  Academy  of  Art,  which  stands 
along  the  boundary,  next  the  city,  rises  a 
monument  to  the  sculptor  Rietschel,  crowned 
witha  bust  of  the  master.  Turning  in  our 
walk,  we  leave  the  Terrace,  and  a  few  steps 
along  the  river  bring  us  to  the  Old  Bridge, 
built  of  massive  stone,  on  which  the  Dresden- 
ers  have  crossed  the  Elbe  for  over  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  which  is  so  strong  that  the 
French  could  only  partially  succeed  in  blow- 
ing it  up.  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Bridge  is 
the  Schloss  Platz,  in  and  about  which  stand 


the  Royal  Palace,  the  Guard  House,  the 
Hoftheater,  the  Museum,  the  Z winger,  the 
Cathedral,  and  several  of  the  finest  Dresden 
churches. 

A  day  in  the  famous  picture  gallery.     Not 
stopping  on  the  first  floor  to  see  the  drawings 
and  engravings,  of  which  there  are  350,000 
in  the  collection,  we  went  directly  up-stairs 
and  into  the  saloon  A,  where  we  knew  we 
would  find  one  of  Raphael's  best  pictures,  the 
Sistine  Madonna.     This  picture  is  only  eight 
feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  but  it  is  the  only 
picture  in  the  room.     Fortunately  we  were 
almost  alone  and  could  take  our  own  time  to 
study  it.  '  We  sat  down  and  looked  at  the 
picture  as  a  whole,  then  at  the  several  parts, 
the  faces  of  the  Virgin,  the  child,  St.  Sixtus, 
St.  Barbara,  the  cherubs,  and  the  more  we 
looked  the  more  we  admired.     It  is  a  grand 
picture,  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  the  name  of 
the  great  master  immortal.     The  Sistine  Ma- 
donna cost,  in  1 753,  9,000  pounds  sterling.  It 
would  bring  to  day  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  I  suppose  could  not  be  purchased 
at  any  price.     Among  the  other  gems  of  this 
gallery  are    Correggio's    Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,;    Titian's  Tribute  Money,  Holy 
Conversation,  and  Madonna;   Caracci's  St. 
Rochus  Giving  Alms ;  Piolo  Veronese's  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  Marriage  at  Cana, 
and  Adoration   of  the  Magi ;  Caravaggio's 
Card-players ;  Guido  Reni's  Ninus  and  Sem- 
ramiis;  Claude  Lorraine's  Landscapes ;  Ruys- 
dael's  Monastery  and  Jewish  Cemetery ;  John 
Van  Eyck's  Madonna ;  Durer's  Christ  on  the 
Cross;    Holbein's  English  Goldsmith;  Ru- 
bens' Judgment  of  Paris ;  and  Rembrandt's 
Portraits.     These  in  themselves  would  con- 
stitute a  rich  gallery,  but  these  are  by  no 
means  all  of  even  the  best.     The  gallery  con- 
tains, in  all,  some  three  thousand  pictures  well 
classified  and  admirably  displayed. 

We  were  as  much  interested  in  the  His- 
torical Museum  as  we  were  in  the  Picture 
Gallery.  It  is  the  most  valuable  collection 
of  the  kind  in  Germany,  containing  thousands 
of  well-selected  objects  illustrating  the  home- 
life,  the  costumes,  the  warfare  and  the  indus- 
trial arts  of  the  past  Entering  the  saloon  to 
the  right  of  the  door  by  which  you  are  ad- 
mitted you  will  find  tables,  chairs,  cabinets, 
clocks,  drinking-cups,  etc  ,  two  or  three 
centuries  old.  In  the  Tournament  Hall 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  armour,  weapons, 
etc.,  used  in  the  Tournament.  Several  of 
the  suits  exhibited  were  actually  worn,  one 
of  them  by  the  Duke  Charles,  Emperor  of 
Savoy.  The  Room  of  the  Chase  contains  a 
great  variety  of  articles  used  in  hunting,  such 
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as  bows  and  arrows,  cross  bows,  spears, 
knives,  horns,  etc. ,  etc.  The  Parade  Saloon  is 
filled  with  the  gala  suits  of  Saxon  princes, 
some  of  them  of  the  most  costly  workman- 
ship, swords,  shields,  helmets,  etc.,  etc.  Then, 
there  is  the  Pistol  Saloon,  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  fire-arms  of  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  the  pistols  worn  by  Charles 
XIL  of  Sweden,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France ; 
the  Battle  Saloon  with  armour  and  weapons 
actually  used  by  princes  and  celebrated  gen- 
erals, some  of  it  bearing  evidence  of  fierce 
struggles;  the  Saloon  of  Modern  Weapons , 
containing  a  great  variety  of  weapons  of  dif- 
ferent make  and  fashion,  among  them  Sharp's, 
Spencer's,  Remington's,  and  Colt's  American 
guns;  the  Saddle  Saloon  with  the  costly 
equipments  and  rich  trappings  used  on  horses 
on  festive  occasions  in  the  good  old  days ; 
and,  finally,  the  Costume  Saloon  with  court 
and  gala  day  costumes  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Here,  too,  we  were  shown 
a  coat  worn  by  Napoleon,  the  pea  he  used 
and  the  boots  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Dres- 
den ;  the  sword  of  Peter  the  Great ;  the  sword 
of  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden ;  a  lock  of  Kosci- 
usko's hair,  and  hundreds  of  other  relics  of 
more  or  less  interest. 

Before  we  left  the  city  we  had  a  delight- 
ful drive  past  the  fine  Polytechnic  School; 
through  the  beautiful  park  called  the  Grosse 
Garten;  and  beyond  the  suburbs  to  Moreau's 
Monument,  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
mortally  wounded  in  1813,  and  up  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill  near  by  where  we  enjoyed  a 
splendid  view  of  city,  river  and  far  out  to  the 
picturesque  mountains  of  Saxon  Switzerland ; 
across  the  Elbe  into  the  new  city;  thus  seeing 
all  that  is  most  interesting.  Dresden  is  an 
attractive  city,  with  its  handsome  palaces,  its 
Tk±  museams  and  art  galleries,  and  its  cele- 
brated scientific  and  educational  institutions. 
A  sufficient  number  of  Americans  reside* here 
at  all  times  to  form  a  club  and  a  little  world 
of  their  own. 

Our  route  from  Dresden  to  Berlin  was  by 
way  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg  at  each  of 
which  places  we  stopped  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Leipsic  is  a  city  of  130,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  foundation  dates  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
houses  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city  are  very 
high  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs  are  handsomely  laid  out 
and  contain  some  very  fine  private  residences, 
licipsic  is  a  commercial  centre,  noted  especi- 
ally for  its  numerous  and  extensive  book- 
publishing  houses,  and  for  its  annual  fairs, 
which  bring  to  the  city  merchants  and  traders 


from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East.  The 
sales  at  one  of  these  fairs  are  said  to  reach  in 
Value  ^50,000  000.  Our  drive  took  us  past 
the  handsome  new  Theatre,  with  its  Corinth- 
ian portico ;  the  Museum,  opposite  to  the  the- 
atre ;  the  Augusteum,  the  seat  of  the  famous 
old  University  with  its  three  thousand  stu- 
dents, some  seventy  of  them  from  America ; 
several  Real  Shulen  and  Bezirk  or  district 
schools  ;  the  monument  to  the  homoepathist 
Hahnemann,  and  the  monument  that  com- 
memorates the  premature  blowing  up  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Elster  by  the  French  in, 
1813.  and  the  consequent  drowning  of  the 
the  Polish  Prince  Poniatowski  and  his  com- 
panions. Leipsic  has  several  parks  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  site  of  the  walls,  which  once 
separated  the  inner  town  from  the  suburbs, 
forms  pleasant  promenades. 

Wittenberg  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  home  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  It  is  now  an  old, 
grown-out  town  of  some  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  but  one  principal  street  and 
that  is  long,  narrow  and  grass-grown.  We 
saw  none  but  old  houses — not  one  that  seemed 
to  have  been  built  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  city  was  once  a  fortress  and 
it  is  now  largely  garrisoned.  Soldiers  swarm 
everywhere  and  seem  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
the  place  alive ;  but  what  use  they  are  of  in 
this  quiet  old  town  we  cpuld  not  divine. 

A  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
station  brought  us  to  a  little  enclosure  just 
outside  of  the  walls,  with  walks,  plats  of  grass 
and  fiowers.  In  the  centre  there  is  an  oak 
tree  with  an  iron  railing  around  it.  This  is 
the  place  where  Luther,  on  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber, lyzo,  publicly  burned  the  papal  bull. 
Passing  through  the  gate  called  Elsterthor, 
we  enter  Kollegien  Strasse,  and  come  almost 
at  once  to  the  Augusteum,  the  seat  of  the  old 
University.  Passing  through  the  door  into 
the  Court  we  see  before  us  Luther's  House, 
once  a  part  of  the  Monastery  where  *'  Brother 
Augustin"  came  to  reside  in  1508,  upon  being 
elected  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the 
University.  Some  years  afterwards  the  house 
was  presented  to  him.  The  rooms  he  occu- 
pied are  on  the  second-story.  Those  now 
shown  consist  of  a  Reception  Room,  a  Living 
Room,  and  a  Bed  Room  or  Study.  The 
floors,  windows  and  furniture,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  they  were  in  Luther's  time.  The 
stove,  with  its  colored  tiles,  the  table,  arm- 
chair, settle,  drinking  cup,  chest  of  drawers, 
etc. ,  are  just  as  they  were  when  he  left  them 
The  ancient  chapel  of  the  monastery  has 
undergone  many  changes,  but  still  contains 
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the  pulpit  from  which  Luther  preached  and 
many  other  interesting  relics.  A  few  doors 
from  the  entrance  to  Luther's  House,  is  the 
House  of  Melanchthon.  It  is  a  high,  pecu- 
liar-looking house  with  the  significant  in- 
scription **  Lived,  studied  and  died/'  Farther 
on  in  the  same  street  is  the  Market  Place  in 
which  stands  a  large  statue  of  Luther  and 
also  one  of  Melanchthon.  Luther's  bears 
the  inscription:  ^^  Isfs  Gottes  Werk,  so 
wirds  bestehn  ;  isfs  Menschen  IVcrk,  wird's 
unfergthny  Towards  the  far  end  of  the 
street  is  the  Schlosskirche^  the  church  to 
whose  wooden  doors  Luther  nailed  his  famous 
Ninety-five  Theses.  These  doors  were  burned 
in  1 760,  but  they  have  been  replaced  with 
metal  doors  containing,  the  original  text  of 
the  theses  in  *  Latin.  In  our  hurry  we  could 
not  wait  to  be  admitted  within  the  church, 
but  it  contains  the  graves  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  to  which  our  pilgrimage  was 
just  as  sincere  as  if  we  had  seen  the  brazen 
slabs  that  mark  their  resting  place.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  see  in  Wittenberg,  and,  in- 
deed, if  there  had  been  we  were  scarcely  in 
a  mood  to  look  for  it,  so  we  hurried  to  the 
station  and  soon  were  on  our  way  to  the 
great  capital  of  the  German  Empire. 


OBITUARY. 


A  PROFOUND  SCHOLAR  GONE. 

PROFESSOR  Samuel  S.  Haldeman,  who  died 
suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart,  on  Friday, 
September  ioth»  at  his  home,  on  the  Susquehanna 
river,  near  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  those 
quiet  students  and  investigators  who  acquire  and  con- 
tribute to  the  common  stock,  for  the  use  of  mankind, 
vast  funds  of  knowledge.  Many  men  achieve  a 
noisy  and  wide-spreading  renown  on  a  tithe  of  the 
learning  he  possessed,  and  on  but  small  fractions  of 
the  work  he  did.  Although  he  was  known  to  insti- 
tutions  of  learning,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an 
expert  geylogist  and  investigator  of  natural  science, 
and  as  one  of  the  profoundest  linguists  and  philo- 
logists of  our  day — still  that  knowledge  was  confined 
to  limited  circles.  Born  in  Lancaster  county  in  181 2, 
and  beginning  his  studies  as  a  naturalist  in  the  open 
book  of  nature  while  yet  a  very  young  boy,  he  never 
lost  his  fervor  in  that  pursuit.  It  kept  by  him  at 
school,  and  at  Dickinson  College,  of  which  he  was 
a  graduate,  so  that  almost  immediately  after  arriving 
at  manhood  he  adopted  the  profession  of  geologist, 
and  soon  after  became  connected  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  did  service 
also  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  our  own  State,  and 
has  J:>een  a  teacher  of  the  science  in  a  number  of 
collegiate  institutions.  But  distinguished  as  he  was 
in  that  field,  and  as  an  investigator  in  palaeontoiogical 
science,  he  was  still  more  eminent  as  a  student  of 
language,  and  for  his  researches  in  Comparative 
Philology,  of  which  science  be  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  was  at  his  decease,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 


sity of  Pennsylvania.  While  yet  quite  a  young  man 
(twenty- two  years  ago)  he  won,  over  a  score  of 
learned  European  competitors,  the  prize  offered  by 
Sir  William  Trevellyan,  in  1858.  for  "the  best  essay 
on  reform  in  the  spelling  of  English." 

Professor  Haldeman  had  an  unappeasable  appetite 
for  acquiring  languages,  and  he  knew  them  by  the 
score,  modern  anfl  ancient,  dead  and  living,  occi- 
dental and  oriental.  Whatever  language  had  a  litera- 
ture was  known  to  him.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  person 
living  was  a  profounder  student  in  these  matters  or 
was  more  learned  than  he.  He  ought  to  be  ranked 
with  Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale,  and  Max  Muller. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
taught  what  he  had  learned  from  original  sources, 
not  what  he  had  got  at  second-hand  from  others;  c«ie 
whose  scholarship  and  deep  learning  are  an  honor  to 
his  native  State. 

He  was  born  at  Locust  Grove  Mills,  in  181 2;  the 
oldest  son  of  Henry  Haldeman  ( 1 787-1 849)  and  his 
wife  Frances  Steman  (1794-1826).  The  house  of 
his  parents  was  well  supplied  with  books,  a  pair  of 
globes,  etc.,  which  afforded  in-door  occupation.  He 
went  to  the  local  schools  until  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
as  there  was  little  or  nothing  required  of  him  in  the 
way  of  employment,  his  time-  in  the  vacations  was 
spent  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  the  shops  on  the  premises, 
in  shooting,  fishing,  boating,  trapping,  riding  and 
swimming,  thereby  securing  a  good  constitution  and 
founding  habits  of  observation,  which  were  after- 
wards applied  to  the  study  of  sciences.  Scott's  beau- 
tiful map  of  Lancaster  county  (published  about  the 
year  1824),  had  great  attractions  for  him,  and  taught 
him  local  geography ;  and  as  a  boy  he  studied  natural 
history,  wadiug  in  the  Susquehanna  for  shells,  collect- 
ing plants,  and  traversing  the  river  shore  for  minerals, 
Indian  arrow-heads  and  stone  axes.  He  formed  a 
little  museum  on  the  loft  of  the  carriage  house,  where, 
among  other  things,  he  had  rude  anatomical  prepara- 
tions made  from  rabbits,  possums,  muskrats  and  other 
animals ;  and  a  traveling  Methodist  preacher  taught 
him  how  to  stuff  birds.  From  his  father's  house  an 
eagle's  nest  was  visible,  upon  a  large  buttonwood,  on 
an  island  a  mile  distant,  and  it  was  easy  to  observe 
the  eagle  chasing  anH  robbing  the  fish-hawk,  and  to 
ascertain  that  when  he  cannot  thus  get  6sh,  he  will 
dive  for  them  himself — a  fact  first  put  on  record  by 
Mr.  Haldeman,  who  also  published  the  fact  that  the 
peregrine  falcon,  nests  in  rocks,  as  in  Europe,  and  not 
in  trees,  as  Wilson  and  others  had  supposed.  He 
had  in  reality  procurred  young  ones  from  a  nest  in 
the  cliff  (Chickies  Rock)  which  rises  behind  his  pres- 
ent residence. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  when  nearly  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Professor  Haldeman  was  sent  to  the  Classical 
Academy  of  Dr.  John  M.  Keagy,  at  Harrisburg, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where  he  was  a  student 
for  two  years  more.  Here  he  took  lessons  in  French 
as  an  extra  study,  a  language  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  turned  by  the  grammar  used  by  his  mother 
when  a  pupil  at  Lititz  ;  and  his  taste  for  natural  science 
was  encouraged  under  Prof.  H.  D.  Refers,  subse- 
quently the  distinguished  geologist.  Preferring  to 
direct  his  own  studies,  he  returned  home  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  while  occasionally  assisting  his 
father  in  the  saw-milling  business  at  Chickies,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  gradually  accumulated  cabinets 
of  geology,  conchology  and  entomology,  and  a  scien- 
tific and  linguistic  library. 

In  1835  he  published  his  first  communication  of  a 
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scientific  character  in  the  Lancaster  Journaly  being  at 
refutation  of  Locke's  "  Moon  Hoax,"  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  with  a  telescope  twenty-four  feet  in 
diameter  animals  had  been  observed  in  the  moon. 
At  this  period  he  was  interested  in  education,  an 
was  ready  to  lecture  before  lyceums,  which  came 
into  vogue  about  that  time ;  and  subsequently  before 
educational  conventions,  on  scientific  and  linguistic 
subjects,  taking  care  to  expose  the  scientific  errors 
which  are  so  often  present  in  educational  literature. 
When  editing  the  Farm  Journal {iZ^iy  p.  2  and  66), 
be  ridiculed  the  **  Paine  Light ;  "  and  when  **  spirit 
rappings  "  came  up,  they  received  like  attention.  On 
one  occasion  a  lecturer  spoke  of  the  sciences  as 
leading  to  skepticism,  when  he  replied  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  physical  science  we  would  probably  have 
been   executing  witches  to  this  day. 

In  1835  Prof.  Haldeman  married  Miss  Mary  A, 
Hough,  and  removed  to  the  residence  which  they  oc- 
cupied to  the  present  time,  at  Chickies.  There,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  he  was  joined  by  his  brothers.  Dr. 
Edwin  Haldeman  and  Paris  Haldeman,  in  the  iron 
business.  In  this  connection  he  published,  in  1848, 
a  paper  on  the  construction  of  blast  furnaces;  in  1855 
he  edited  the  second  edition  of  Taylor's  *'  Statistics 
of  Coal;'*  and  for  many  years  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Slate  Agricultural  Society.  In  1 84 1 
bis  "Fresh-water  Univalve  Mollusca"  of  the  United 
States  was  commenced,  a  work  which  had  no  super- 
ior in  the  style  and  finish  of  its  plates.     From  1855-8 


the  was  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  geology 
in  Delaware  College. 

As  language  is  a  characteristic  of  mankind,  his  at- 
dention  was  drawn  to  it  as  an  aid  to  ethnology,  and  he 
studied  it  as  a  natural  science,  the  first  printed  result 
being  his  '^Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation,"  in  185 1. 
Prof.  Haldeman '^subsequently  lectured  on  the  **  Me- 
chanism of  Speech,"  before  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute ;  and  in  1858  his  "  Trevellyan  Prize  Essay,"  was 
successful  in  England  against  eighteen  competitors. 
This  essay  was  published  in  i860,  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
coit  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  of 
**  Analytic  Orthography."  In  1865  his  "  Affixes  to 
English  Words"  appeard.  He  was  elected  to  the 
'professorship  of  Comparative  Philology,  in  1870,  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1S64,  desiring 
rest  from  his  deep  studies,  he  wrote  "  Tours  of  a 
Chess  Knight,"  and  it  afforded  him  the  necessary 
recreation. 

Latterly  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Reform 
Spelling  which  has  excited  so  much  attention  through- 
out the  country  and  the  world.  He  was  prominent 
at  the  Lancaster  County  Teachers'  Institute  as  an  in- 
structor ;  and,  indeed,  took  an  active  part  in  educa- 
tional work  throughout  the  Stale  and  the  country. 
He  was  a  wonderful  man  in  every  respect,  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  aid  in  the  advancement  of  science  and 
learning.  Genial  and  kind,  he  was  popular  with  all 
who  knew  him,  and  his  death  leaves  a  void  that  will 
not  soon  be  filled. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Oct.,  1880. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL 

BOARDS. 


} 


IT  is  understood  between  the  State  Treasurer  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  concerning 
the  payment  of  the  State  appropriation,  for  the  year 
1880,  to  the  several  school  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, as  follows : 

1.  That  the  whole  appropriation  will  be  paid  be- 
fore the  first  of  June,  1 88 1. 

2.  That  the  payment  will  l>egin  about  the  first  of 
October,  and  proceed  at  the  rate  of  some  three  hitn- 
dred  districts  a  month. 

3.  That  the.  districts  will  be  paid  strictly  in  the 
order  in  which  their  reports  were  received  and 
placed  on  file  in  th^  School  Department.  Districts, 
therefore,  that  do  not  get  their  money  early,  will  know 
the  reason. 

4.  That  all  warrants  for  the  appropriation  sent  out 
to  school  districts,  will  be  cashed  at  once  upon  their 
presentation  at  the  State  Treasury.  The  districts, 
therefore,  should  realize  the  whole  amount  of  their 
appropriation  without  any  deduction  whatever. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION. 


WE  have  frequently  cal'ed  the  attention 
of  School  Boards  to  the  law  prescrib- 
ing the  mode  of  adopting  text-books  for  the 
public  schools.  We  have  held  that  there  is 
but  one  time  in  the  year  when  the  question 
of  text-books  can  be  acted  upon,  viz.,  the 
time  between  the  election  of  teachers  and  the 
opening  of  the  schools.  We  have  also  held 
that  the  teachers  employed  must  be  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  called  to  decide  upon 
text-books,  and  that  when  present  they  have 
a  right  to  speak  on  the  matter  before  the 
Board,  under  proper  regulations,  but  not  a 
right  to  vote.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  these 
opinions  endorsed  by  so  able  a  jurist  as  Judge 
Elwell. 

In  deciding  the  injunction  case  between  Samuel 
P.  Krickbaum  and  the  Benton  Schgol-Board,  Judge 
Elwell  quotes  the  act  of  assembly,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Immediately  after  the  annual  election  of 
teachers  in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  and  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  term, 
there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  directors  or  controllers 
and  teachers  of  each  district ;  at  which  meeting  the 
directors  or  controllers  shall  select  and  decide  upon  a 
series  of  school  books. in  the  different  branches  to  be 
.taught  during  the  ensuing  school  year,  which  books 
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and  no  other  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  during  said 
period."  By  a  subsequent  act  the  directors  are  not 
allowed  to  change  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 
In  his  opinion  the  Judge  discusses  at  considerable 
length,  whether  the  presence  of  teachers  is  naerely 
directory  or  mandatory.  The  conclusion  reached  is 
that  it  is  mandatory  and  that  in  order  to  make  an 
adoption  according  to  the  act  of  assembly  it  must  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


No. 


Namb. 


Residence. 


2771  Charles  O.  Paul..  . 

2772  Miss  A.  S.  Brown. 

2773  J.  Russell  Peck . . . 

2774  Jennie  Musgrave. . 

2775  Alecia  E.  Adams.. 

2776  Ella  A.  Randolph. 

2777  Lizzie  Duncan... . 

2778  Lizzie  D.  Edelman 

2779  Miss  Hattie  Wiley. 

2780  Henry  Gibbons. . . 


2781 
2782 

2783 
2784 


Agnes  Crooks .... 

Frederick  Merrick. 

Sarah  A.  Roy .... 
.  H.  S.  Patterson.. . 
2785 IW.  H.  Brown^. . . 
2786  E.  B.  McKee.... 

Mrs.  I.  J.  Tucker.. 

Kate  M.  Stewart.. 

Delford  W.  Arird. 

Miss  Maggie  Eves. 

B.  R.  Johnson. . . . 

W^  E.  Gilmore 

E.  M.  Wenger... . 

W.  H.  Hosteller.. 


2787 
2788 
2789 
2790 
2791 
2792 

2793 
2794 


Mt.  Bethel,  Norih'pton  co. 
Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster  co. 
Providence,  Lacka'na  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


«< 
«< 


<< 


Allegheny, 

Pittsburgh, 

Allegheny, 

Fairdall,  Susquehanna  co. 

Towanda,  Bradford  co. 


(( 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Hollidaysburg,  Blair  co. 


<i 


ti 


Lander,  Warren  co. 
Orangeville,  Columbia  co. 
Lewisburg,  Union  co. 
Bairs  Mills,  Lycoming  co. 
Freder'burg,  Lebanon  co. 
Myerslown, 


(I 


TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


Many  schools  throughout  the  State  have 
opened  for  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and  more 
are  about  to  open.  In  order  that  the  work 
to  be  done  in  our  schools  shall  produce  the 
greatest  possible  good,  in  order  that  the 
money  contributed  by  our  people  may  yield 
the  greatest  possible  return  of  profit,  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  press  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  School  Boards  several  duties  that  are 
frequently  neglected.  School  Boards  that 
have  not  already  done  so,  should  at  their 
very  next  meeting  take  action  upon  measures 
necessary  for  carrying  what  is  here  suggested 
into  practical  effect.  At  about  the  time  of 
opening  the  schools  school  boards  should 
make  provision  for  the  following  : 

I.  Thorough  inspection  of  their  school 
houses  and  school  grounds.  The  school  prop- 
erty under  their  charge  should  be  placed  in 
good  condition.  Repairs  if  needed  should 
be  made  to  the  fences  around  the  grounds 
and  to  the  school  house.  The  grass  on  the 
grounds  should  be  cut  and  the  rubbish  cleared 
away.     The  roof,  the  shutters,  the  windows, 


etc.,  should  be  looked  after.  The  house 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  made  as 
cheerful  and  inviting  as  possible.  The  best 
practicable  provision  should  be  made  for 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  Not  a 
vulgar  or  profane  word,  or  mark,  or  figure 
should  be  Uft  about  the  premises.  An  out- 
building with  apartments  for  each  sex,  should 
be  provided  in  all  cases,  and  an  arrangement 
made  for  keeping  it  in  good  condition. 
When  all  this  is  done,  the  teacher  is  put  in 
possession  of  the  property,  and  //  should  be 
made  his  duty  to  keep  it  in  the  coniition  in 
which  it  came  into  his  hands.  If  he  cannot 
do  that  he  is  unfit  to  teach  school. 

2.  Furnishing  all  utensils  and  articles  of 
apparatus  needed.  There  must  be  buckets, 
brooms,  tincups.  and  tools  for  cutting  wood 
or  breaking  coal  and  making  fires.  Much 
valuable  time  is  sometimes  lost  in  obtaining 
these  after  the  opening  of  the  schools  Then, 
the  blackboards  may  need  repairing,  or 
globes,  maps  or  charts  may  be  wanted.  If  a 
teacher  is  expected  to  do  good  work,  he  must 
have  good  tools  to  work  with. 

School  Boards  can  attend  to  the  matters 
above  named  through  committees,  or  they 
can  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  agent  to 
do  it  for  them.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  to  prevent  their  appointing  a  compe- 
tent person  outside  of  the  Board  to  perform 
the  duty,  and  paying  him  for  the  service. 

3.  Making  regular,  systematic  visits  to  the 
schools.  The  law  positively  enjoins  it  as  a 
duty  upon  school  boards  to  visit  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  by  one  or  more  of  their 
number,  at  least  once  a  month.  Now  is  the 
time  to  arrange  for  the  performance  of  this 
duty  during  the  coming  term.  It  can  be 
done  by  the  board  as  a  whole,  by  committees 
of  the  board,  consisting  of  one  or  more,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  board,  acting  as  Dis- 
trict Snperintendent.  The  law  allows  no  ne- 
glect in  this  important  matter ;  and  competent 
judges  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools  might  be  doubled  this  very 
year  if  this  duty  were  fully  performed. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  School  Department  holds  that  under 
existing  laws  school  boards  in  country  dis- 
tricts have  a  right  to  employ  one  teacher 
more  than  they  have  schools,  and  to  make 
him  principal  of  all  the  schools,  or  district 
superintendent.  In  a  city  or  town,  no  one 
thinks  it  a  violation  of  the  law  for  the  board 
to  appoint  one  more  teacher  than  there  are 
rooms  in  a  building,  and  giving  him  general 
charge  of  the  whole  of  them.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  common  practice.     A  board   in   the 
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country,  with  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
schools,  can  just  as  legally  and  properly  ap- 
p>oint  an  additional  teacher,  and  require  him 
to  act  as  their  agent  in  looking  after  the 
school  property,  inspecting  the  schools,  giv- 
ing instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  hold- 
ing Institutes,  adjusting  difficulties,  securing 
regular  attendance,  etc.,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  foresight  to  discern  that  it  is  in 
this  way  that  such  matters  will  be  attended  to 
in  the  near  future. 

4.  Holding  public  examinations  or  reviews 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  All  teachers  should 
be  notified  that  they  will  be  expected  to  hold 
public  examinations  or  reviews  at  or  near  the 
close  of  their  schools.  With  such  a  nrospect 
before  them,  both  teachers  and  pupils  will 
do  moie  and  better  work.  Examinations  of 
this  kind  last  year,  wherever  well  managed, 
proved  a  great  success. 


PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 


77?  the  Principals  and  Faculties  of  the  State  Normal 

Schools  : 

The  experience  of  the  late  examinations  at  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  as  well  as  the  public  demand 
upon  these  schools  for  more  and  t)etter  professional 
instruction,  leads  me  to  advise,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
authority,  to  direct  that  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  shall  hereafter  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  School  Economy,  for  one  half  of  the  school 
year. 

2.  Detailed  Methods  nf  Teaching  the  Common 
School  Branches,  for  one  half  of  the  school  year. 

This  instruction  should  certainly  come  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  before  any  teaching  is  done  in  the 
Model  School.  It  would  seem  most  appropriate, 
also,  that  it  should  be  directed  in  harmony  with  the 
practice  in  the  Model  School,  if  not  by  the  Principal 
of  this  School.         « 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Mental  Philosophy  as  now  required. 

2.  The  Science  ot  Teaching ;  or  the  fundamental 
principles  that  condition  the  work  of  instruction. 
Also  such  additional  instruction  in  the  History  of 
Education,  School  Systems,  and  School  Laws  as  may 
be  practicable. 

3.  Practice  in  the  Model  School. 

The  Professional  work  of  this  year  should  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  may  be  necessnry  to  master  it;  no 
measure  of  time  can  be  safely  applied. 

A  Syllabus  containing  the  matter  proper  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Normal  School  Professional  Course  is 
in  preparation,  and,  when  ready,  will  be  published 
and  distributed  to  the  several  schools. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  state- 
in  ents  explaining  the  law  : 

I.  The  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law  is,  that 
each  Professor  in  a  State  Normal  School  shall  have 
the  right  to  retain  a  student  in  class  until  he  shall 
have  reached  a  standard  of  requirement  satisfactory 


to  such  Professor;  and  that  no  student  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  graduation 
unless  he  has  been  duly  passed  by  the  several  Pro- 
fessors in  their  respective  departments,  and  received 
a  unanimous  vote. 

2.  The  twenty  one  weeks  required  to  be  spent  by 
each  student  in  learning  the  practice  of  teaching  in 
the  Model  Schools  is  simply  a  minimum  ;  the  Prin- 
cipal of  each  Model  School  has  entire  authority  to 
cause  candidates  for  graduation  to  teach  under  his 
direction  for  twice  or  thrice  twenty-one  weeks,  if 
they  shall  not  previously  have  attained  the  required 
skill  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.  No  one,  in- 
deed, should  be  allowed  to  graduate  at  a  Normal 
School  unless  he  has  become  an  expert  in  practical 
teaching.  To  present  a  candidate  for  graduation  is 
to  vouch  for  his  professional  skill. 

It  is  thought  probable  that  Junior  classes  may  be 
examined  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  under  the 
present  law  at  the  State  Normal  Schools,  if  these 
Schools  will  carry  into  effect  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

1.  Define  clearly  and  positively  the  part  of  the 
course  that  shall  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
Junior  year,  and  upon  which  the  examination  shall 
take  place, 

2.  Admit  no  student  into  the  Senior  class  that  has 
not  passed  the  Junior  examination. 

3.  Allow  no  one  to  attempt  to  pass  both  examina- 
tions the  same  year.        j.  p.  Wickersham.    ' 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 


WORK  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


To  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  : 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  Boards  of  School  Directors  to 
adopt  courses  of  study  for  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  but  Superintendents  of  Schools  have  also  a 
duty  to  perform  in  this  respect  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  their  visitations  Superintendents  are 
required  **  to  note  the  course  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  branches  taught,"  and  the  purpose  of  so 
doing  is  stated  to  be  "  that  each  school  may  be  equal 
to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  established,  and  that 
there  may  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  studies  in  schools  of  the  several  grades  rt- 
spectively."  From  these  provisions  it  is  clear  that 
the  framers  of  our  law  meant  to  give  Superintendents 
of  schools  a  certain  decree  of  power  in  the  construc- 
tion of  courses  of  study  for  schools,  and  in  securing 
their  adoption  by  school  boards.  If,  in  noting  the 
course  of  study  in  a  school,  a  Superintendent  should 
ascertain  it  to  be  defective,  it  is  his  duty  to  point  out 
the  defects  and  to  insist  upon  their  correction.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  '*  each  school  be 
made  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  established," 
and  "  uniformity  in  the  course  of  instruction  in 
schools  of  the  several  grades  respectively,"  be  secured. 
It  is,  therefore,  entirely  in  the  line  of  their  duty  for 
Superintendents  to  suggest  or  prepare  courses  of  study 
for  the  schools  of  the  several  counties  or  cities,  and 
school  boards  should  aid  in  carrying  them  into  prac- 
tical effect.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  is 
not  a  duty  belonging  to  school  boards  alone,  it  be- 
longs to  school  boards  and  Superintendents  con- 
jointly. 

2.  Superintendents  of  schools  have  much  more 
power  in  directing  methods  of  teaching  than  they 
generally  exercise.     Indeed  the  weight  of  the  respon- 
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sibility  in  this  matter  is  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
iaw  requires  "each  Superintendent  to  give  such 
directions  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  method 
thereof,  in  each  school  as  to  him  shall  be  deemed 
expedient  and  necessary."  All  such  officers  should, 
therefore,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  very  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  several  branches  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  schools,  and  insist  thai  these 
methods  shall  be  studied  and  practiced  by  the  teach- 
ers. More  can  be  done  in  this  way  than  in  any  other 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  our  coun- 
ties  and  cities,  and  the  matter  is  earnestly  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Superintendents.  A  Superin- 
tendent who  has  not  a  well-defined  method  of  teach- 
ing every  step  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge 
taught  under  his  supervision,  and  who  does  not  en- 
deavor to  have  that  method  practiced  in  the  schools, 
is  not  doing  his  whole  duty. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
encroach  upon  the  proper  freedom  of  the  teacher. 
No  two  teachers  can  teach  exactly  alike,  and  it  is  vain 
to  expect  it ;  but  all  teachers  can  follow  a  philosophic 
method  and  yet  apply  it,  each  in  his  own  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  bent  of  his  own  individuality.  The 
word  method  of  teaching  reading,  for  example,  can 
be  adopted,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  great  variety  of 
expedients  used  in  following  it  out  in  practice.  The 
art  of  teaching  is,  as  yet,  little  understood  by  the 
mass  of  our  teachers,  and  the  purpose  now  in  view  is 
to  induce  Superintendents  and  teachers  to  advance 
to  a  higher  professional  plane. 

J.  P.  WlCKERSHAM, 
Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


5.  Special  attention  is  called  to  item  four,  in  Cir- 
cular No.  5,  issued  from  this  Department,  September 
15,  1 87 1.  It  relates  to  keeping  clothing  accounts. 
Each  child  must  be  charged  only  with  the  amount 
paid  in  cash  for  the  articles  issued  to  him.  A  careful 
account  for  clothing  should  always  be  kept  with  each 
child  in  a  book  open  to  inspection.  This  account 
should  exactly  corresp^md  with  the  articles  the  child 
possesses,  and  from  it  the  issue  roll  is  to  be  made  up. 
Any  school  that  has  not  kept  its  clothing  accounts  in 
this  way  must  prepare  to  do  so  at  once,  as  the  in- 
spectors will  be  instructed  to  examine  into  the  matter, 
and  report.  j.  p,  Wickersham,  Supt, 


DIRECTIONS  TO  SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN 

SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Principals  and  Managers  of  Soldiers^  Orphan 

Schools  : 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing points  in  the  management  of  the  schools  under 
your  charge : 

1.  A  course  of  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  is 
required  to  be  given  in  all  the  schools.  It  may  com- 
mence with  drawing  on  slates  in  the  lower  grades,  but 
in  the  higher  ones  it  should  follow  some  well-ap- 
proved systematic  plan  of  teaching.  At  the  next 
examination,  the  pupils  in  all  the  grades  will  be  ex- 
expected  to  exhibit  specimens  showing  their  profi- 
ciency in  this  branch  of  study. 

2.  The  object  lessons,  now  required  in  all  the  lower 
grades,  should  embrace  the  elemtnts  of  the  natural 
sciences.  This  instruction  may  be  given  orally,  or  from 
books  and  charts.  In  a  similar  way  knowledge  concern- 
ing current  events  may  be  imparted  to  the  children. 

3.  Composition  writings  including  the  writing  of 
letters,  notes,  advertisements,  invitations,  etc.,  etc., 
should  be  practiced  in  every  grade.  In  the  lower 
grades,  it  may  be  made  an  exercise  in  connection 
with  the  reading  lessons,  but  in  the  higher  ones  it 
should  be  taught  as  a  special  subject  of  instruction. 
It  should  be  stated  also  that  children  derive  great 
profit  from  committing  to  memory  and  reciting  suit- 
able selections  from  standard  authors  in  poetry  and 
prose.  Exercises  of  this  kind  will  hereafter  be  in- 
sisted upon. 

4.  Instruction  in  Military  Tactics  is  required  at 
all  the  schools.  The  drill  must  not  be  confined  to  a 
few  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  annual  exami- 
nation, but  be  continued  regularly  during  the  year. 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

THE  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  County  In- 
stitutes was  held,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  in  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Brad- 
ford, Bedford,  McKean,  Potter,  Warren,  Tio^, 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  Susquehanna.  The  following 
list  comprises  upwards  of  fifty  counties  in  which  these 
annual  conventions  are  yet  to  be  held:  ; 

Sullivan,  Laporte,  Oct.%,  1880. 

Cameron,  Emporium,  "   l'»      " 

Crawford,  Meadville,  "    •*        " 

Berks,  Reading,  "  18,      " 

Chester,  West  Chester, 

Snyder,  Selins  Grove, 

Venango,  Franklin, 

Cumberland,      Carlisle,  ••  25,     " 

—-Columbia,  Orangeville,        Nov.  2,      " 

Lawrence,  New  Castle,  "     8,     " 

Lancaster,  Lancaster, 

■ — Montgomery,      Norristown, 

Mercer,  Mercer, 

—^  Bucks,  Doylestown,  "  15, 

Carbon,  Weatherly,  "    " 

Delaware,  Media,  "    " 

Erie,  Edinboro*,  "  22, 

—  Franklin,  Chambersburg,        "    " 
Juriiata,  Miffiintown,  "  29, 
Union,                MifHinburg, 

—Adams,  •  Gettysburg; 

—  Lehigh,  Allentown,  Dec.  6, 
Lycoming,  Muncy,  "  13, 
Mifflin,                Lewistown,  "    " 

•^  Lackawanna,      Scranton,  "    «* 

Clearfield,  Clearfield,  "  20, 

Clinton,  Lock  Haven, 

Forest,  Tionesta, 

Fulton,  McConnellsburg, 

•^  Luzerne,  Wilkes- Barre, 

Schuylkill,  PotUville, 

Huntingdon,       Huntingdon, 

Northumberl'd,  Sunbury, 

Armstrong,         Kittanning,  "  27, 

Beaver,  New  Brighton,        "    " 

Blair,  Hollidaysburg, 

Butler,  Butler, 

Cambria,  Ebensburg, 

Centre,  Bellefonte, 

Elk,  Ridgway, 

Fayette,  Uniontown, 

Monroe,  Stroudsburg, 

Montour,  Danville, 

Westmoreland,  Greensburg, 

York,  York, 

Somerset,  Somerset, 

Jefferson,  Brookville, 

Clarion,  Clarion,  Jan.  3,  1881, 
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Miscellany. 


Dr.  B.  C.  Jili^on,  Principal  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected  to  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Western  University. 

Prof.  T.  A.  Hagerty  succeeds  Prof.  Thomas  as 
principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Union  City,  Erie 
county.  Prof.  Thomas  resigned  the  position  to  ac- 
cept the  principalship  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Mansfield. 

Prof.  Silas  Wright,  formerly  County  Superintendent 
of  Perry,  and  for  the  past  two  years  principal  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at  McAlisterville,  Juniata 
county,  has  accepted  the  position  of  principal  teacher 
in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at  Chester  Springs, 
Chester  county.  Pa. 

Miss  Jennie  F.  Givler,  formerly  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Lutherville  Seminary,  has 
been  elected  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of 
the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Snyder,  last  year  principal  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Dickinson  Seminary,  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Wells  has  been  elected  to  the  princi- 
palship of  the  public  schools  of  Bradford,  McKean 
county,  Pa. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lavers,  for  several  years  principal  of 
the  public  schools  of  Millville  borough,  Cambria 
county,  has  resigned  his  position  and  retuned,  for  the 
present,  to  his  former  home  in  Lancaster  county. 

Mr.  John  M.  Carman,  late  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Juniata  county,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Tunkhannock, 
Wayne  county,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
schools  of  Northumberland,  Pa. 

In  the  Girls'  High  School  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg 
eight  colored  pupils  have  been  admitted  and  are  now 
enjoying  equal  advantages  with  all  other  pupils. 

SUPT.  Harvey  has  asked  the  School  Board  of 
West  Chester  for  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  High 
School  building  for  exhibition  of  scholars'  work  dur- 
ing Institute.  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  Board  will 
grant  his  request.  If  so,  the  Superintendent  says 
nearly  every  district  in  the  county  will  have  something 
on  exhibition. 

The  Spring  City  public  school  building,  in  Chester 
county,which  has  just  had  an  extension  erected  thereto, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  out«ide  of  the  largest 
cities.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  and  overlooks  the 
greater  part  of  the  town.  All  the  public  school  chil- 
dren in  the  town  attend  it,  and  there  is  room  for  more. 

Josiah  Jackson,  of  K^nnett  Square,  Chester 
county,  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Centre  county. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Mansfield  opened  the 
fall  session  the  first  week  in  September  with  170 
students. 

County  Superintendent  Williams,  of  York,  says, 
**  I  was  compelled  to  re-examine  a  large  number  of 
applicants  in  order  to  get  teachers  to  fill  the  schools." 

Superintendent  Hollenbeck,  of  Potter,  reports  the 
Teachers'  County  Institute  well  attended.  The  work 
done  was  of  a  practical  character,  and  what  the 
teacher  required. 

Superintendent  Glenn,  of  Armstrong,  writes,  "  The 
applicants  presenting  themselves  iur  examination  are 
much  better  prepared  than  heretofore." 

Superintendent  Fahnestock,  of  Perry,  writes  that 
the  Perry  County   Institute,  which  will  be  held  at 


New  .Bloomfield  during  the  week  commencing  De- 
cember 13th,  will  this  year  depend  upon  home  talent. 

Superintendent  Thompson,  of  Warren,  reports 
most  of  the  graded  schools  open  early  in  September. 
TheCounty  Institute  was  held  this  year  for  the  third 
time  during  the  summer  vacation.  There  was  a  good 
interest  manifested  throughout  the  entire  session. 

Bradford. — The  Teacher's  Institute  lately  held 
in  Towanda  was  not  only  largely  attended,  but  was 
successful  in  every  respect.  Though  held  before 
the  teachers  were  employed  for  the  CLSuing  term, 
nearly  300  were  present.  The  session  lasted  two 
weeks,  and  most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  cla.ss 
drills,  the  public  school  building,  which  is  a  very 
fine  one,  being  admirably  adapted  for  such  division 
of  the  Institute.  Superintendent  Ryan  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  Profs.  Quinlan,  principal  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Collegiate  Institute,  E.  T.  Burgan,  principal 
of  the  Towanda  High  School,  Prof.  McCoUom,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Troy  High  School,  Profs.  Burntt  and 
Benedict.  The  principal  of  the  Mansfield  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  Deputy  Superintendent  Houck  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises. 

Warren. — In  this  county  the  Teachers'  Institute 
is  also  held  during  the  vacation,  just  before  the 
teachers  are  employed.  This  year  it  met'at  Tidioute, 
where  the  people  not  only  attended  in  large  numbers, 
but  showed  great  kindness  and  hospitality  toward  the 
teachers.  The  number  enrolled  was  one  hundred 
aed  eighty,  and  the  meeting  was  pronounced  a  great 
success.  Superintendent  Thompson  was  assisted  by 
Miss  M.  L.  Sanford  and  Deputy  Superintendent 
Houck,  and  many  of  his  teachers,  led  by  Prof.  A.  B. 
Miller,  Principal  of  the  Warren  High  School,  Prof. 
Arnold  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Bernard,  the  last-named  hav- 
ing recently  spent  several  weeks  in  examining  the 
Quincy  schools. 

What  Nordenskjold  Has  Done. — A  current 
misapprehension  of  the  work  done  by  Nordenskjold 
(pronounced  Nordenshuld)^  in  his  recent  memorable 
voyage,  is  corrected  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  He  is 
supposed  to  have  discovered  the  **  Northeast  Pass- 
age." He  has  discovered  nothing,  not  even  the 
shore  along  which  he  sailed.  Every  part  of  his  route 
was  known  before,  and  the  whole  coast-line  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  expeditions,  which,  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  have  penetrated  from  the  east 
and  west,  or,  descending  the  great  Siberian  rivers, 
have  crept  along  the  European  and  Asiatic  arctic 
shores  in  boats  or  in  dog  sleds.  What  Nordenskjold 
has  actually  done  is  to  have  sailed,  in  one  continuous 
voyage  and  in  one  ship,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  to  have  made  en  route  a  series  of  scientific 
collections  and  observations  such  as  no  other  explorer 
in  these  seas — unless,  perhaps,  himself  in  former  voy- 
ages— had  been  able  to  carry  away.  Professor  Nor- 
denskjold is  sanguine  that  he  has  proved  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  northeast  passage  for  ships  during  most 
seasons.  This  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  pronounces  too 
hopeful  a  view,  and  assuredly  a  passage  which  re- 
quires over  twelve  months  for  its  accomplishment  can. 
hardly  be  called  "  feasible"  in  any  remunerative  sense. 
But  one  thing  is  made  clear  by  this  voyage,  namely, 
that  the  great  Siberian  rivers  drive  the  ice  off  the  coast 
during  several  of  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months, 
and  that  the  Yenisei  and  Obi  may  be  reached  during 
average  years. 
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MOUNTAIN  MAID'S  INVITATION. 


1.  Come,  come,  come,  O'er  the  hills  free  from  care,  In    my  home  true  pleasures  share.  Blossoms  sweet, 

2.  Come,  come,  come,  Not  a    sigh,  not  a    tear,  E'er  is  found    in    sad  -  ness  here,  Mu  -  sic    soft 

3.  Come,  come,  come,  When  the  day's  gently  gone,  Evening  shad  -  ows  com  -  ing    on.  Then,  by  love 

■*"*■"   -  -«■  -^  —  -*  -^  g-ri     L— ^1 — r 


flow'rs  most  rare,  Come  where  joys  are  found.  Here  the  sparkling  dews  of  mom,  Tree  and  shrub  with 
breathing  near,  Charms  a- way  each  care.  Birds  in  joy  •  ous  hours  a-mong  Hill  and  dale,  with 
kind  -  ly  won,  Tru  -  est  bliss  be     thine.     Ne'er  was  found  a    bliss  so  pure ;  Ne  -  ver  joys    so 
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gems  a  -  dom,  Jew  els  bright,  gai  -  ly  worn,  Beau-ty  all  a  •  round.  Tra  la  la 
grate-ful  song,  Dearest  strains  here  pro  -  long,  Vo  -  cal  all  the  air.  Tra  la  la 
long  en-dure ;  Who  would  not  love   se  -  cure  ?  Who  would  joys  de  -  cline  ?     Tra    la    la 
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la 
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la  la,     la    la    la    la.   Jew-els  bright,  gai-ly  worn,  Beauty  all    a  -  round, 
la  la,     la     la    la     la.   Dearest  strains  here  prolong,  Vocal  all  the     air. 


la  la  la.  Tra 
la  la  Li,  Tra 
la     !a     la,  Tra  la   la,     la     la    la    la.  WTiowould  not  love  secure?  Who  would  joys  decline? 


HOBBY-HORSE. 


RXNDERGARTSN. 
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1.  Hop,    hop,    hop!     Nim-ble      as      a       top.     Where 'tis  smooth  and  where 'tis     sto  -  ny, 

2.  Whoa,  whoa,  whoal    How  like    fun    you    go !      Ver  -  y      well,  my     lit  -   tie      po  -  ny, 

3.  Here,  here,   here!    Yes,  my      po  -  ny    dear;     Now  with   oats   and    hay    I'll    treat  you, 


f^^^^^:^^^ 


Trudge  a  -  long,  iny   lit  -  tie      po  -  ny.  Hop,  hop,  hop,  hop,  hop !     Nimble    as     a    top. 
Safe's  our    jaunt  tho'  rough  and   sto-ny,  Spare,  spare,  spare,  spare,  spare !  Sure  enough  we're  there. 
And   with  smiles  will  ev  -  er     greet  you,  Po  -  ny,    po  -  ny  dear!   Yes,  my  po-ny  dear. 
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TOM  BROWN  AT  RUGBY. 


AT  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  in  a.  discussion  on  school 
discipline,  Dr.  George  P.  Hays  is  reported 
to  have  uttered  these  words  :  "  I  might  say 
here  that  one  of  the  worst  books  in  ils  influ- 
ence on  college  boys  is  '  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  at  Rugby.'  It  promotes  fight- 
ing, hazing,  boat-racing,  and  other  follies  and 
extravagances.  Tom  Brown  of  Rugby  is  an 
over- grown  bully  who  develops  naturally  into 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford — a  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  student,  a  type  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  college  students  in  England,  and 
happily  of  not  five  per  cent,  of  ours.  I  have 
watched  the  effect  of  this  book,  and  studied 
the  book  itself;  and  both  are  bad."  These 
remarks  seemed  at  the  time  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  audience.  There  was  at 
first  a  look  of  surprise  on  almost  every  coun- 
tenance, which  shaded  off  into  a  thoughtful 
expression  as  the  Doctor  took  his  seat;  but 
no  one  arose  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
statement  presented,  or  to  say  a  good  word  for 
Tom  Brown.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  author 
of  the  book,  the  veritable  Tom  Brown  him- 
self, is  now  in  this  country,  on  a  praiseworthy 
errand,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  good  lime  to 
open  up  a  discussion  upon  the  effects  of  his 
writings  and  his  life 

Doubtless,  Dr.  Hays  felt  justified  by  facts 
within  bis  knowledge  in  [condemning  as  em- 
phatically as  he  did  the  "School  Days  at 
Rugby."  He  must  have  traced  the  evil  effects 
of  which  he  speaks  in  a  targe  number  of  cases, 
or  he  would  not  have  used  language  so  strong 
and  sweeping.  Our  own  observations  and 
consequently  our  deductions  have  been  differ- 


ent. We  read  the  book  with  much  interest 
when  first  published  in  this  country,  and  have 
not  hesitated  at  any  time  to  recommend  Jta 
reading  to  boys.  We  would  not  now  hesitate 
a  moment  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
son,  or  the  sons  of  our  dearest  friends.  We 
believe  that  instead  of  its  influence  being  bad, 
it  will  on  the  whole  promote  the  formation  of 
a  strong,  generous,  manly  character.  Its  tone 
is  healthy  physically,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally. Tom  Brown  starts  out  bad  enough 
sometimes,  as  most  boys  do;  but  he  always, 
comes  out  right  in  the  end,  as  many  boys  do 
not.  He  is  fond  of  fishing,  boating,  football 
and  cricket,  loo  fond,  perhaps;  but  we  would 
a  hundred  times  rather  a  son  of  ours  should 
go  to  a  little  excess  in  such  sports  and  games 
than  to  spend  his  time  in  reading  sentimental 
novels,  lying  lazily  in  bed,  or  lounging  idly 
about  taverns  or  groceries.  We  have  no  hopes 
for  the  weak  creature,  mis-called  a  boy,  who 
never  makes  a  snowball,  swims  in  the  river, 
loses  himself  in  the  woods,  runs  a  race,  tries 
a  wrestle,  or  fights  a  battle.  We  don't  believe 
in  a  school  whose  ideal  boy  is  aquiel,  tame, 
effeminate,  unnaturally  pious  fellow,  who 
never  does  anything  wrong,  never  gets  into 
any  scrapes,  is  an  old  man  with  an  old  man's 
ways  before  he  is  out  of  his  teens.  We  prefer 
one  like  Rugby  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
with  its  Tom  Browns  and  its  Harry  Easts, 
evolving  from  their  healthy  human  nature,  by 
a  discipline,  sound  if  slow,  a  noble  Christian 
manhojd. 

Tom  Brown  was  not  little,  or  mean,  or 
sneaking,  or  untruthful,  or  cowardly,  or  de- ' 
ceitful,  or  dishonest.    He  did  a  good  deal  that 
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was  wrong,  but  he  had  a,heaUhy  spring  in  his 
nature  that  always  brought  him  back  to  right 
doing.  He  stole  ducks  from  the  farmers, 
fished  in  forbidden  streams,  visited  orchards 
and  gardens  for  no  good  purpose  \  but  it  was 
more  from  love  of  adventure  than  from  any 
deliberate  design  to  do  harm  or  to  give  an- 
noyance. Now  and  then,  he  engaged  in  a 
fight.  He  and  East  tamed  the  tyrant  Flash - 
man,  and  who  can  blame  them?  He  had  a 
pitched  battle  with  Slogger  Williams  back  of 
the  chapel,  but  he  engaged  in  it  as  the  pro- 
tector of  his  noble  little  friend,  Arthur,  who 
had  been  insulted  and  abused.  It  was  either 
to  fight  or  submit  to  be  browbeaten,  and  tram- 
pled on  by  an  unscrupulous  bully.  But  even 
if  some  of  his  conduct  at  Rugby  admits  of  no 
defence,  the  good  in  his  character  always  ob- 
tained  the  mastery  in  the  end.  There  was  no 
sacrifice  he  would  not  have  made  for  East, 
his  affection  for  Arthur  was  deep  and  pure, 
and  no  pupil  ever  had  more  love  and  rever- 
ence for  a  teacher  than  he  had  for  Doctor 
Arnold.  The  last  chapters  of  the  book  show 
how  much  had  been  done  by  the  great  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  to  ennoble  his  character  and 
shape  his  life  to  higher  ends.  Something 
that  was  gained  at  Rugby  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  lost  at  Oxford,  but  of  this  we 
have  no  time  now  to  speak.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject,  but 
merely  to  open  it  for  discussion.  Our  view 
differs  from  that  of  Dr.  Hays,  but  he  may  be 
right  and  wo  may  be  wrong.  Will  he  not 
enlarge  upon  his  thesis  in  the  columns  of  The 
Journal?  And  will  not  some  one  who  ad- 
mires Tom  Brown  and  the  Tom  Brown  books 
tell  us  why  ? 

SELF-HELP. 


THOS.  J.  CHAPMAN. 

IT  is  an  old  proverb,  that  Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  There  is  no 
other  help  so  certain  and  sa'e  as  self  help  ; 
and  with  the  blessing  of  God.,  which  the 
maxim  assures  us  of,  none  more  desirable  in 
every  way.  The  help  which  Heaven  vouch- 
safes to  the  man  who  helps  himself,  is  the 
ability  to  help  himself;  and  out  of  every 
honest  effort  made,  will  spring  forth  fresh 
laurels  to  deck  the  brow  of  the  laborer.  The 
history  of  the  whole  world  goes  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Nothing  is  impossible 
%  to  the  man  who  believes,  and  who  works  in 
the  inspiration  of  that  belief. 

It  is  wonderful  how  love  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths ;  and  how  genius,  when  in  pursuit  of 


its  true  object,  can  laugh  in  derision  of  ob- 
stacles. Mrs.  Somerville,  one  of  the  most 
gentle  and  beautiful  characters  on  record, 
without  teachers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
cares  of  a  family,  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
of  physical  science  with  distinguished  success. 
William  Gifford,  a  poor  shoemaker,  demon- 
strated the  propositions  of  Euclid  with  the 
point  of  his  awl  upon  the  wet  leather  on  his 
knee,  for  the  want  of  better  facilities ;  and  he 
eventually  rose  to  be  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  the  author  of  many 
works.  Hugh  Miller,  an  untutored  Scottish 
youth,  rambling  along  the  Cromarty  sea- 
shore, and  over  the  rude  rocks  of  his  native 
highlands,  made  the  discovery  that  nature 
had  not  designed  him  to  be  an  obscure  stone- 
cutter ;  and  in  pursuit  of  the  new  light  which 
dawned  upon  him,  he  laid  open  to  our  won- 
dering eyes,  the  secrets  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone ;  pointed  out  in  the  rocks  the  Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator ;  and  interpreted  to  our 
ears  many  a  sweet  sermon,  found  only  in  the 
stones.  William  Herschel,  at  first  but  a 
humble  musician,  was  led  by  his  love  of 
science,  and  his  devotion  to  its  pursuit,  from 
triumph  to  triumph,  until  he  had  become  the 
first  astronomer  of  his  age,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his 
sovereign.  Roger  Sherman,  another  iDoor 
shoemaker,  guided  by  the  heaven-given  light 
of  genius,  made  his  way  through  all  difficul- 
ties to  the  bench  of  the  Judge,  the  seat  of  the 
Legislator,  and  an  honored  place  as  one  of 
the  select  committee  to  draft  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Henry  Clay, 
with  only  the  education  that  a  district  school 
could  give,  by  his  genius  and  application  be- 
came the  first  man  in  a  great  nation,  and 
made  his  name  a  synonym  for  purity  of  pur- 
pose, integrity  of  life,  and  brilliancy  of  elo- 
quence. Abraham  Lincoln,  without  the  aid 
of  schools  or  school-masters,  spelled  his  way 
by  the  fire-light  of  his  cabin  hearth  to  honor 
and  usefulness,  position  and  undying  fame. 
And  the  world  is  full  of  such  examples,  all 
giving  assurance  that  the  workman  shall  not 
tail  of  his  reward. 

But  in  order  -to  succeed,  we  must  strive 
earnestly  and  persistently,  and  do  our  woik 
thoroughly.  Abilities  alone  will  not  avail. 
Every  man  that  has  ever  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  has  no  doubt  wrought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  natural  genius ;  but  no  man  has 
ever  greatly  succeeded  without  earnest  appli- 
cation. '*  If  you  had,'*  says  Dickens,  **  the 
abilities  of  all  the  great  men,  past  and  pres- 
ent, you  could  do  nothing  well  without  sin- 
cerely  meaning  it,  and  setting  about  it." 
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One  may  be  very  earnest  indeed,  yet  his 
energy  may  be  only  spasmodic.  The  reward 
is  promised  to  them  only  who  endure  to  the 
end.  To  make  labor  effective,  we  must  be 
persistent  iSi^our  efforts.  This  should  be  re- 
ceived as  an  axiom.  The  great  tei^ptation 
is  to  try  to  reach  the  goal  at  one  stride,  as  if 
we  wore  seven-mile  boots  ;  to  fret  and  grow 
impatient  over  the  intervening  steps,  if  we 
take  up  a  new  study,  for  example,  how  apt 
we  are  turn  to  the  back  pages  of  the  book, 
arid  lose  time  and  worry  ourselves  with  vain 
wishes  that  we  had  reached  that  distant  point. 
That  is  no  way  ever  to  get  there.  The  tourist 
who  would  scale  Mont  Blanc,  would  do  a 
very  foolish  thing,  if  from  the  pleasant  valley 
of  Chamouni  he  only  longingly  and  impa- 
tiently turned  his  eyes  to  the  glittering  sum- 
mit, instead  of  taking  his  alpenstock  in  his 
hand,  and  boldly  and  resolutely  setting  for- 
ward. Step  by  step,  and  foot  by  foot,  must 
he  ascend ;  and  wherever  he  stops  short  of 
the  summit,  he  has  by  so  much  failed  in  his 
object. 

We  remember  the  story  of  the  Scottish  hero, 
Robert  Bruce,  how,  on  one  occasion,  when 
baffled  and  beaten,  he  threw  himself  down  in 
debpair ;  and  as  he  lay  thus,  he  saw  an  ant 
attempting  to  carry  a  grain  of  food  up  the 
face  of  a  rock  ;  but  as  often  as  it  reached  a 
certam  point,  it  would  fall  back.  A  score  of 
times  did  it  fail,  but  at  last  it  succeeded  ;  and 
the  despairing  hero  rose  up  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  faith  which  Robertson  defines  to 
be  *•  the  heart  to  try  again." 

We  remember  aUo  that  wise  old  school- 
master, who  explained  a  matter  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  to  a  dull  pupil,  until  at  last 
the  boy  understood  it ;  and  when  the  old 
man  was  asked  why  he  did  not  give  it  up 
after  he  had  tried  it  for  so  long  a  time,  he  re- 
plied that  if  he  had  given  it  up  then,  he 
would  have  lost  his  labor.  That  is  the  way 
we  are  to  look  at  it ;  if  we  give  up,  we  lose 
our  labor. 

But  finally,  we  must  do  our  work  thor- 
oughly. Half-knowledge  or  half  work  is  of 
but  little  value.  The  world  is  full  of  them 
both,  however.  The  disposition  to  be  satis- 
fied with  half  attainments — to  do  half-work, 
and  claim  full  wages— is  the  lion  in  the  path 
of  the  young  man.  Now  if  he  can  only  sum- 
mon up  sufficient  courage  to  live  a  brave, 
true,  conscientious,  pains-taking  life,  at  what- 
ever hazard,  he  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men,  whether  any  one  knows  it 
or  not. 

This  is  the  age  and  this  the  world's  oppor- 
tunity, which  prophets  and  kings  desired  to 


'  see,  '*  but  died  without  the  sight."  Let  the 
I  young  man  put  forth  his  hand,  and  do  If 
he  would  have  a  thing  done,  there  is  nothing 
like  doing  it  but  doing  it.  Vain  wishes, 
gauzy  air-castles,  slumbrous  daydreams  go 
for  nothing  in  the  conflict  of  living  realities. 
*•  The  spider,"  saith  the  wise  man,  "  taketh 
hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces." 


DECORATION. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

SCHOOL. 


^     G.  H.  BOGART. 

AMONG  the  numerous  problems  which 
vex  the  mind  of  every  live,  earnest 
teacher  is  this,  "How  can  I  increase  my 
average  attendance?" 

Now  I  propose  giving  a  few  methods  for 
attaining  this  much-desired  object.  Not  that 
I  wish  to  set  myself  up  as  an  example  for  my 
fellow- laborers  to  follow,  but  simply  to  give 
some  of  the  methods  of  myself  and  others 
which  I  have  adopted  with  success ;  and  here 
let  me  remark  that  success  here  is  a  first 
requisite  for  success  in  the  entire  work  of  the 
School. 

Who  has  not  an  image  of  the  average  rural 
''temple  of  learning"  in  his  mind — a  dim, 
barren,  and  cheerless  place  indeed?  This 
will  not  interest  nor  attract  your  pupils; 
therefore  as  your  first  step  you  must  decorate. 

**I  can't^  for  it  would  be  too  expensive," 
murmurs  some  Mr.  Faintheart,  who  deserves 
to  stick  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  during  his 
natural  life  True  the  poor  pedagogue  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  blessed  with  the  superabundance  of 
the  **  root  of  all  evil,"  but  then  I'll  try  can 
accomplish  wonders. 

Evergreens  go  a  long  way  in  the  good 
work.  Explain  to  your  pupils  that  this  is 
their  house,  erected  for  their  especial  bene- 
fit, and  desire  them  to  bring  some  ever- 
greens to  make  it  more  pleasant ;  and  next 
morning  they  will  come  laden  with  branches 
of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar. 

Don't  undertake  to  do  this  alone,  but  call 
in  the  children  to  aid  you.  This  is  of  prime 
importance.  Vou  must  have  them  interested 
in  the  work.  Call  their  attention  to  the  fresh 
appearance  imparted  to  the  foom,  and  the 
grateful,  spicy  odor  pervading  the  apartment 
So  far,  so  good ;  but  this  is  not  enough.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  pictures  every  teacher 
should  own  two  or  three  good  large  chromos. 
They  wil^  last  yon  many  terms  of  school,  and, 
if  judiciously  chosen,  will  brighten  the  dull  old 
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room  wonderfully,  and  at  the  same  time  will  I 
develop  the  natural  latent  love  of  art  and  ihe  ' 
beautiful  in  your  pupils.     Ask  each  family  j 
represented  to  loan  at  least  one  nice  picture 
for    the   term.     Simple    woodcuts,    cheaply 
framed,   produce    a  very  pleasing  effect  if 
nestled  above  the  cluster  of  evergreen  over 
your  windows.     Colored  crayons  cost  but  a 
trifle,  and  your  programme  nicely  sketched 
on  two  sheets  of  unprinted  newspaper  and 
hung  one  on  either  side  of  the  desk  are  nice. 
They  will  last  if  bound  by  pasting  strips  of 
muslin  around  the  edges. 

Of  course  map-drawing  is  taught  in  your 
school.  Offer  to  place  some  extra-nice  piece 
of  work  on  the  wall  as  a  decoration,  and  then 
notice  the  increase  in  excellence  of  your 
pupils*  work  in  this  branch.  (In  parenthesis 
we  will  say  that  we  do  wish  the  elements  of 
general  drawing  were  also  taught  in  all  of  our 
schools.) 

But  those  horrid  windows !  The  fly-specks, 
the  grim  spider-webs  they  disclose,  and  the 
unmitigated  glare  of  sunshine  they  pour  in  ! 
No  wonder  pupils  attend  irregularly.  I  wouKi 
not  desire  to  attend  school  where  I  was  com- 
pelled to  sit  and  study  in  such  a  blinding  sun. 
By  all  means  wash  off  that  horrid  dirt,  shut 
out  that  superfluous  sunshine,  and  add  to  the 
cheer. of  your  rooms.  Very  nice  printed  and 
plain  cottons  for  this  purpose  can  be  procured 
at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  or  less  per  yard.  You 
may  purchase  them  yourself  and  carry  them 
from  place  to  place  as  you  do  your  pictures ; 
but  a  better  plan  would  be  to  lay  ttie  matter 
before  your  trustees,  and  if  they  refuse,  as  they 
will  sometimes  do,  go  to  your  patrons  and  get 
them  to  subscribe  a  dime  or  a  quarter  as  they 
may  desire,  and  the  matter  of  expense  is  soon 
met 

By  this  time  your  room  will  look  very  nice 

compared   to   what   it    did.     Little    shelves 

^  placed  above  the  reach  of  the  smaller  children, 

to  serve  as  cabinets  for  collections  of  botanical 

and  other  specimens,  are  excellent. 

To  be  sure  this  is  not  all.  Many  little 
things  will  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind 
for  the  good  work  when  once  begun.  I  have 
not  spoken  before  (because  I  almost  consid- 
ered it  unnecessary)  of  cleanliness.  Your  stove 
will  be  polished,  your  floor  always  swept  clean, 
your  desks  neatly  dusted,  and  stray  cobwebs 
brushed  away  at  all  times. 

In  the  work  which  I  have  thus  rudely 
sketched  you  must  secure  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  your  pupils.  They  must  be  made 
to  look  upon  it  as  their  own. 

True  teaching  consists  not  in  mere  text- 
bopk  recitations,  but  in  developing  all  the 


better  qualities  of  human  nature ;  and  how 
much  better  done  when  you  are  setting  a  con- 
stant example  of  beauty,  neatness,  and  adap- 
tation of  means  to  end  before  your  pupils ! 
**  Labor  for  the  beautiful  and  the^ood,"  was 
the  motto  of  an  excellent  instructor  whom  I 
once  knew,  and  I  wish  all  our  teachers  were 
impelled  by  the  same  motive. 

The  children  will  talk  of  your  work  at 
home,  you  may  be  sure ;  and,  drawn  perhaps 
by  curiosity,  the  parents  will  **  drop  in,"  and 
thus  you  will  overcome  another  drawback  to 
regular  attendance.  A  teacher  following  this 
course  will  leave  his  mark  in  the  homes  and 
door-yards  of  his  ''district"  for  years.  He 
has  not  educated  the  children  only,  but  the 
fathers  and  mothers  as  well.  And  let  me 
whisper  this  to  you :  It  pays — pays  you  finan- 
cially. 

In  company  with  others  I  was  once  visiting 
a  very  nice  little  district  school -house.  Noting 
the  neatness  of  the  room,  an  old  farmer  said 
that  they  had  a  nice  house,  and  intended 
getting  teachers  who  would  keep  it  nice. 

Teachers,  decorate  your  rooms;  interest 
your  pupils  in  your  work,  and  children  will 
flock  to  you,   and  stay  with  you. 

Canada  School  youmal. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  WORDS. 


THOS.    M.    BALLIET. 

IT  is  not  many  years  since  writers  on  mental 
science,  and  even  some  writers  on  lan- 
guage, imagined  that  words  and  thoughts  were 
so  intimately  united  that  thinking  is  impossi- 
ble without  language.  Thoughts  were  sup- 
posed to  crystallize  into  words  by  fixed  laws. 
It  was  held  that  there  is  a  Mving  relation  be- 
tween language  and  thought,  similar  to  the 
relation  between  the  body  and  soul  of  man. 
Language  was  regarded  as  a  physical  product, 
whose  formation  is  as  much  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  man's  will  as  the  growth  of  his  body. 
As  he  cannot,  by  taking  thought,  add  one 
cubit  to  his  stature,  so  it  was  imagined  he 
could  not,  by  his  own  choice,  modify  his  lan- 
guage. This  view  is  still  advocated  by  Prof. 
Max  MUller  and  his  school. 

Opposed  to  this,  is  the  view  held  by  Prof. 
Whitney,  and  now  generally  adopted  by 
writers  on  language.  According  to  this  viewr 
language  is  the  product  of  man*s  free  will. 
The  formation  of  words,  accordingly,  is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  whims  and  caprices  of  free 
human  nature. 

If  word  and  thought  were  so  wedded  to- 
gether that  the  one  was  the  necessary  and 
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exact  expression  of  the  other,  the  principles 
of  logic  would  in  all  cases  be  the  rules  of  ety- 
mology and  grammar,  and  any  expression 
implying  a  contradiction  in  thought,  could 
never  become  good  language.  Yet  we  find 
that  all  languages  have  many  expressions  that 
involve,  if  not  absurdities,  at  least  what  have 
been  called  *' linguistic  paradoxes."  Some 
of  our  most  familiar  expressions  involve  seem- 
ing contradictions.  Negro  means  black  ;  but 
we  can  say  without  violating  grammar  :  *'The 
negro  became  white,  and  remained  a  negro, ^^ 
That  negroes  have  turned  white  is  a  fact  not 
unknown  to  science  (Carpenter's  Physiology, 
p.  988).  Humor  originally  meant  simply 
moisture.  Now  we  express  by  it  sometimes 
a  mental  state  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
''dry  humor, ^^  Journal,  etymologically,  means 
daily,  from  the  French  y<72/r,  day.  Yet  many 
of  our  weekly  papers  bear  the  najn^  Journal  ; 
and  there  are  some  of  them  that  are  even 
called   Weekly  Journal. 

Thus,  whilst  our  journalists  can  furnish  us  a 
Weekly  Daily,  they  find  it  impossible  to  give 
us  a  Daily  Weekly.  The  absurdity  in  the 
name  of  some  our  *'  weekly  journals"  will 
not  be  so  apparent  after  **  Spelling  Reform" 
shall  have  taught  us  to  spell  weekly  and  weakly 
in  the  same  way.  We  often  speak  of  a  certain 
day  on  which  an  event  happened,  simply  be- 
cause we  are  altogether  uncertain  about  the 
particular  day.  Grow  means  to  increase.  It 
is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  how  a  man  can 
^row  rich;  but  how  can  he  ever  grow  poor  ? 
We  can  sec  how  Columbus  could  reach  the 
East\>y  going  West ;  but  for  a  rich  man  to 
grow  poor  seems  to  be  more  difficult  than  for 
a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  person  can 
grow  fat ;  but  how  he  can  Qver  grow  thin  is 
a  mystery.  We  are  reminded  of  the  corpu- 
lent old  lady  who  exclaimed  almost  in  de- 
spair :  **  I  am  so  fat  that  I  pray  for  a  disap- 
pointment to  make  me  thin.  No  sooner  does 
the  disappointment  come  than  the  mere  ex- 
pectation of  growing  thinner  gives  me  so 
much  joy  that  I  grow  fatter  than  ever." 

Sometimes  words,  not  implying  a  contra- 
diction, yet  contain  elements  that  repeat  the 
same  idea.  Sledge  means  a  hammer.  A 
sledgehammer  is,  therefore,  a  hammer-ham- 
mer. The  adverbial  ending  ly  comes  from 
the  old  English  ending  lie,  from  which  also 
like  is  derived.  Hence  godly  and  godlike  are 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  word  ;  kingly 
means  king-like ;  manly,  man-like ;  byit  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  likely  ? — literally,  it 
ought  to  mean  like  like.  It  seems  to  imply 
that  when  an  event  is  likely  to  happen,  the 


probabilities  of  its  occurrence  are  raised  to 
the  second  power. 

Sometimes  words,  used  in  opposite  senses, 
form  very  curious  combinations.  We  can 
travel  '*  at  post-haste,"  or  be  "as  immovable 
as  a  post."  We  can  "take  tea"  without 
having  any  tea.  Many  persons  who  never 
taste  tea  daily  **  take  tea;"  they  use  coffee 
**  at  tea."  "  Blackberries  are  red  when  they 
are  green.**  We  cannot  navigate  the  conti- 
nents, nor  sail  across  the  islands;  but  we 
can  ship  cattle  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Kutztown,  Fa. 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


THE  second  free  Kindergarten  in  a  public 
school  house  has  been  opened  at  Twen- 
tieth and  Filbert  streets.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  charity  kindergartens,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  attached  to  the  churches; 
but  the  two  exf)eri mental  ones,  which  have 
been  granted  unoccupied  rooms  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  are  no  expense  to  the  city,  be- 
ing designed  as  model  schools  by  the  ladies 
who  have  undertaken  to  carry  them  on.  The 
age  at  which  a  child  may  be  sent  to  the  kin- 
dergarten is  from  three  to  seven.  •  The  public 
school  primaries  are  -not  permitted  to  take 
children  under  the  age  of  six,  although  parents 
frequently  petition  to  have  a  stout  boy  or  girl 
of  five  or  thereabouts  entered  in  the  schools. 
There  are  two  good  yeg.rs,  from  four  to  six, 
when  little  folks  whose  parents  are  too  busy 
to  look  after  them  at  home,  ought  to  be  un- 
der some  charge.  The  Kindergarten  uses 
these,  "years  before  the  alphabet,"  as  they 
might  be  called,  in  forming  good  habits  and 
in  training  faculties  by  means  of  play.     * 

The  public  school  teacher  who  takes  a  child 
that  has  passed  through  Froebel's  training 
finds  something  different  from  the  usual  ma- 
terial in  the  rough.  From  four  to  six  the 
child  would  have  been  playing,  or  ought  to 
be  playing,  in  some  way.  If  in  its  frolics  it 
has  been  taught  to  speak  out  clearly  and  un; 
abashed,  to  tell  what  it  has  seen  on  its  way  to 
school,  to  ask  questions  intelligently,  to  ob- 
serve, as  well  as  to  use  its  hands  in  skillful  little 
work,  which  is  fun  for  it,  it  is  much  more 
ready  for  the  primary  school  instruction  than 
if  it  had  played  in  the  street  or  in  a  dull  way 
at  home,  and  quite  often  without  the  chance 
to  get  right  answers  to  its  questions,  or  being, 
perhaps,  snubbed  for  asking  too  many,  and 
shut  up  in  itself.  Habits  are  what  the  Kin- 
dergarten  undertakes  to  form,  and  without 
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task-work  for  the  little  things.  It  has  no 
primer  or  "pot-hooks"  to  bother  it,  and 
what  it  gives  to  the  classes  around  its  broad, 
low  play- tables  is  what  every  good,  intelli- 
gent mother  would  like  to  give  the  young  boy 
or  girl. 

Any  one  who  goes  into  a  Philadelphia 
primary  will  appreciate  what  work  a  primary 
teacher  has  to  do  besides  teaching  the  studies 
that  are  required.  The  indistinct,  shy  voices 
of  the  class,  when  a  question  is  asked  by  a 
visitor,  the  inability  of  some  of  them  to 
answer  a  simple  question  so  as  to  be  heard  or 
understood,  or  to  frame  a  sentence  clearly,  is 
quite  marked.  They  might  have  been  brought 
to  school  in  a  bag,  many  of  them,  on  their 
first  day  at  the  primary,  for  all  that  the 
teacher  can  learn  of  what  they  have  seen  on 
the  way.  It  is  not  exactly  Locke's  sheet  of 
blank  paper  that  she  has  to  deal  with  either, 
in  making  her  term  marks.  The  experiment 
of  the  free  kindergarten  will  show — without 
any  expense  to  the  city — whether  the  play, 
the  bright  little  '*  occupations**  and  the  unre- 
strained questions  and  answers  of  the  ''child's 
garden"  give  more  room  for  the  primaries  to 
fill  out  their  important  work. 

They  are  the  only  schools,  as  we  have  to 
say  continually,  that  half  the  public  school 
children  can  get  through  at  all.  Their  work 
is  the  most  important  that  is  done  in  our 
whole  system  o{  education.  Therefore,  what- 
ever gives  their  teachers  less  to  do  of  nursery 
work,  and  better-developed  mental  qualities 
to  work  upon,  is  in  the  highest  degree  useful 
and  valuable  as  time  saving  to  those  who  most 
need  the  full  utilization  of  their  very  brief 
school  term.  It  would  be  entirely  too  soon, 
in  our  opinion,  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  establish  kindergartens  from  their  scanty 
appropriation ;  and  so  they  have  done  the  best 
within  present  reach  by  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  experiment — as  a  feeder  of 
the  public  schools — worked  out  at  private  ex- 
pense at  the  hands  of  ladies  who  know  all 
about  it. 

In  this  connection  we  present  also  a  recent 
report  of  the  Kindergarten  under  the  care  of 
the  Sixth  ward  Organized  Charity,  of  Phila- 
delphia, submitted  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society,  as  follows : 

Children  are  nevermore  happy  than  when  occupied 
and  using  their  constructive  faculties,  and  their  joy  is 
intensified  when  they  discover  that  what  they  have 
done  may  be  of  use. 

Come  with  me  and  visit  a  work  commenced  the 
last  week  of  June,  1880,  in  the  New-street  Public 
School  building,  in  rooms  long  vacant,  kindly  given 
for  the  purpose  by  the  School  Directors,  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Seeds.     In  one  room  are  each  morning 


from  twenty  to  twenty  five  little  ones,  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  a  half  and  five  years,  gathered  into  a 
kindergarten.  The  kindergartener  has  visited  the 
courts,  alleys  and  streets,  chiefly  lying  between  Rnce 
and  Vine,  Front  and  Second  streets;  and  ahhougli  the 
record  of  names  thus  collected  into  the  kindergarten 
is  something  over  one  hundred,  yet  not  over  one-half 
the  children  of  suitable  age  within  these  limits  have 
been  brought  in. 

From  the  first   the    irregularity  of  attendance  has 
been  very  great — during  the  summer  the  highest  daily 
attendance  reaching  not  over  fifty.     For  a  few  weeks 
during  this  time  the  class  was  divided,  Mrs.  Gourley 
kindly  volunteering  to  take  charge  of  one  division. 
The  diflRcully  of  irregularity  in  attendance  h.is  been 
largely  overcome  by  visiting  in  the  families.     A  com- 
parison of  this  room  now  with  what  it  was  durine  the 
first  two   or  three    weeks  is    very  gratifying.     Then 
each  child  knew  and  recognized  no  power  hut  its  <rwn 
will ;  iiV\A  each  one  of   these   acting    independently, 
with  but  little  idea  of  yielding  to  t^e  controlling  spirit 
of  the   kindergartener,    produced  confusion,    which 
could  be  called  little  less  than  a  good  riot.     Few  of 
the  children  had  even  so  much  as  learned  to  hear, 
much  less  to  obey.     But  their  daily  growth   has  been 
intensely  interesting,  and  it  has  been  very  gratifying 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  parents  and  friends  t«»siimony 
of  the  change  in  the  children  in  their  home  lives.  All 
speak  of  them  as  being  more  happy,  self  entertaining 
and  obedient,  and  that  the  repetition  of  the  songs  and 
plays  is   a  continual  source  of  pleasure.     Thry  go  to 
sleep  at  night  and  waken  in  the  morning  with  a  song. 

Passing  on  to  another  room,  there  are  collected  the 
babies,  who  in  their  helpless  need  of  care  have  kept 
older  sisters  away  from  school.  These  are  cared  for 
here  during  the  entire  day,  while  the  sisters  now  have 
the  privilege  of  being  in  school.  Here,  also,  mothers 
bring  their  babes  while  they  go  out  for  a  day's  work. 
The  credit  of  this  department,  in  its  proposal  and 
execution,  is  due  to  Miss  S.  V.  Dickey. 

During  the  summer,  a  large  class  of  the  older  girls 
were  gathered  to  be  taught  skill  in  those  things  which 
make  tidy,  respectable  women,  skilled  in  making 
pleasant  homes  ;  but  for  some  time  a  suitable  teacher 
cculd  not  be  found.  A  fortunate  circumstance  brought 
^!iss  S.  V.  Dickey  to  Mr.  Seeds,  who,  in  speaking  ol 
the  needs  of  this  work,  found  in  her  a  heart  and  brain 
all  burning  to  be  engaged  in  just  such  a  work.  She 
immediately  came  and  voluntarily  engaged  in  it.  She 
has  pioved  a  most  efficient  worker.  The  class  has 
grown  until  it  now  numbers  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  They  are  divided  into  classes,  and  some  eleven 
ladies  have  volunteered  their  assistance  as  teachers  of 
classes.  A  very  encouraging  change  is  observa!)le  in 
the  deportment  and  general  bearing  of  the  girls. 
Veiy  few  of  these  have  previously  known  anything  of 
the  use  of  the  needle  or  thimble,  not  even  so  much 
as  to  know  how  to  hold  them.  Those  whose  attend- 
ance has  been  anything  like  regular  already  show 
marked  progress  in  this. 

The  boys  have  not  l)een  forgotten.  Some  effort 
was  made  during  the  summer,  and  again  this  autumn, 
to  find  a  teacher  for  these  in  branches  of  manual  la- 
bor, with  a  view  to  teach  the  fingers  skill  and  give 
understanding  of  a  practical  kind  to  the  brain,  thus 
helping  to  lead  them  out  of  vagrant  habits  into  that 
kind  of  independent  self-respect  which  will  make 
men  who  will  be  useful  n  embers  of  society.  Al- 
though there  is  hope  in  the  future,  yet  no  teacher  has 
yet  l>een  found  for  this  department.  The  boys  often 
come  to  us,  asking  to  be  taught  to  do  something. 
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This  entire  work  calls  loudly  for  efficient  workers. 
In  such  hands  the  possibilities  are  immeasurable,  and 
a  heariy  support  of  sympathy  and  aid  from  the  public 
will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  any  worker.  It 
has  been  said  that  "  it  will  require  ten  years  to  show 
any  perceptible  results  in  such  work,  but  there  is  no 
doui)t  but  if  taken  hold  of  in  the  right  way,  admirable 
results  will  soon  be  seen." 


TARDINESS   AND   THE  REMEDY. 


G.  DALLAS  LIND. 

I'^HERE  are  a  thousand  little  devices  to 
which  the  teacher  may  resort  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  actual  punishment  in  school. 
The  necessity  of  punishment  of  any  kind 
should  indeed  be  extremely  rare  in  these 
days,  when  the  experience  of  so  many  ex- 
cellent teachers  is  before  us,  and  when  we 
have  such  excellent  school -houses,  with  such 
abundant  means  of  illustrating  knowledge  and 
making  study  a  pleasure  and  school  work  a 
delight,  rather  than  a  drudgery.  Pleasurable 
employment  is  the  sovereign  balm,  the  elixir 
which  will  cure  the  greater  amount  of  irregu- 
larities which  have  a  tendency  to  rise  in  the 
school-room.  The  great  question  then  for 
the  teacher  of  to  day  is  how  to  furnish  inter- 
esting and  profitable  employment  for  his  pupils. 

If  a  child  loves  the  school  better  than  the 
street,  as  well  as  he  loves  fishing  or  playing 
ball,  he  will  always  be  prompt  in  attendance. 
School  work  can  be  made  as  interesting,  to 
the  majority  of  children  at  least,  as  play,  and 
the  teacher  who  does  not  strive  to  make  it  so, 
should  have  no  place  in  the  profession. 

As  a  remedy  for  tardiness,  I  have  found  a 
general  morning  exercise,  to  consist  of  some- 
thing interesting  to  all,  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tual The  teacher  of  a  country  school  should 
know  something  of  other  things  than  those 
the  law  requires  him  to  teach.  From  his 
fund  of  knowledge  he  should  be  able  to  de- 
vise many  exercises  which  will  interest  and 
instruct  children.  The  principal  of  a  graded 
school,  where  it  is  possible,  should  assemble 
the  entire  school  in  one  room  in  the  morning 
for  a  general  exercise.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  one  who  holds  such  a  position  is  capable 
of  devising  some  means  of  interesting  an 
entire  school.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to 
assemble  the  entire  school,  the  teachers  of 
each  department  should  give  some  kind  of  a 
general  exercise  in  their   respective   rooms 

Let  these  exercises  be  of  a  varied  character, 
but  always  something  which  will  interest  the 
majority  of  pupils,  something  that  will  excite 
curiosity  and  lead  them  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 


I  shall  here  make  a  few  suggestions  which 
may  be  of  use  to  the  teacher  who  may  read 
them. .  If  the  teacher  have  ordinary  musical 
talent,  much  interest  can  be  aroused  in  this 
line.  Singing  should  form  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises in  every  school.  If  the  teacher  can 
not  sing,  as  there  are  doubtless  many  who 
can  not,  in  many  cases  he  can  find  some 
pupil  who  is  capable  of  leading  in  the  exer- 
cise. This  has  been  the  writer's  experience, 
as  he  belongs  to  that  unfortunate  class  who 
possess  no  musical  talent.  But  singing  need 
form  only  a  part  of  a  morning  exercise. 
There  are  many  other  ways  of  occupying  the 
irve,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  which  may  be  de- 
voted to  a  general  exercise. 

Short  lectures  on  various^ubjects,  especially 
subjects  in  natural  science,  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments, afford  an  excellent  means  of  oc- 
cupying the  time.  There  are  many  simple  and 
cheap  experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
some  in  Chemistry,  which  can  be  performed 
by  the  teacher  and  which  will  illustrate  s:'  'ects 
which  even  quite  small  pupils  will  understa.i  ' 
The  teacher  should  make  out  a  list  of  such  ex- 
periments, and  use  it  to  fill  in  occasionally  for 
a  variety  in  his  morning  exercises.  There 
are  many  experiments  given  in  text  books  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  the  teacher  may 
use  if  he  has  a  little  ingenuity  in  constructing 
apparatus.  I  have  in  course  of  preparation  a* 
little  book  which  will  contain  several  hundred 
simple  experiments  that  can  be  performed  with 
very  little  expense  indeed,  many  of  them  with 
absolutely  no  expense  whatever,  such  ma- 
terial as  may  be  found  anywhere  being  used. 
The  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  work  up 
these  interesting  lectures  on  the  ground  of 
having  no  apparatus,  even  in  schools  where 
the  only  apparatus  furnished  by  the  directors 
is  a  blackboard.  Globes  can  be  purchased 
now  for  ten  cents,  and  much  of  the  apparatus 
which  has  hitherto  sold  for  a  large  price  may 
be  improvised  by  the  teacher. 

Natural  science  is  every  day  getting  to  be 
more  a  popular  need,  and  teachers  will  soon 
be  considered  behind  the  times  who  have  not 
a  knowledge  of  its  general  principles.  There 
are  many  points  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Ge- 
ology, and  Botany,  which  children  ten  years 
old  can  comprehend  and  will  be  interested  in. 
I  believe  children  should  be  taught  every- 
thing which  promises  to  be  of  use  to  them  in 
after  life,  and  that  as  soon  their  minds  are 
capable  of  receiving  it. 

Let  these  lectures  be  of  a  colloquial  nature, 
encouraging  the  pupils  to  ask  questions,  and 
the  teacher  asking  numerous  questions  to 
draw  out  the  opinions  of  pupils. 
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Another  means  of  occupying  this  time  is 
by  use  of  a  query  box.  Let,  say,  one  morn- 
ing of  a  week  be  devoted  to  this.  Pupils 
during  the  week  bring  questions  on  all  sub- 
jects written  on  a  slip  of.  paper,  and  put  in  a 
box  on  the  teacher's  desk.  The  teacher  and 
pupils  answer  them  us  far  as  they  are  able  at 
the  proper  time.  This,  if  properly  managed, 
may  be  made  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
exercise. 

An  interesting  story,  if  read  a  part  each 
morning,  will  be  found  a  good  exercise.  Let 
the  teacher  take  some  book  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  young  people  and  read  a  portion, 
commenting  upon  it  if  necessary,  and  always 
stopping  at  the  most  interesting  place.  I  knew 
of  one  teacher  who,  during  a  term  read 
'*The  Hoosier  School  Master'*  to  his  pupils 
in  this  way,  with  the  happiest  result. 

Calisthenic  or  gymnastic  exercises  may  also 


be  used  to  vary  the  monotony  of  such  occa- 
sions, and  will  be  of  decided  value  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils. 

I  need  not  suggest  further  in  this  line,  but 
hope  the  teacher  will  take  the  hint  and  try 
this  plan.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  sur- 
prise yourself  at  your  success.  T  will  not  say 
that  this  is  the  only  remedy  for  tardiness  and 
irregular  attendance,  but  it  will  be  found  to 
be  effectual  in  nearly  all  cases.  There  are 
some  children  whom  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  interest  in  this  way,  and  with  whom 
other  measures  may  be  necessary  ;  and  there 
are  others  whose  parents  are  to  blame  for  their 
tardiness ;  but  such  cases  are  the  exceptions. 
At  all  events,  if  the  remedy  be  neither  neces- 
sary nor  effectual,  it  will  prove  of  value  as  a 
means  of  instruction  in  those  subjects  which 
are  not  treated  of  in  the  text-books  used  by 
the  pupils. 


♦— ♦' 


Extracts  and  Selections. 


HE  that  will  often  put  eternity  and  the 
world  before  him,  and  who  will  dare  to 
look  steadfastly  at  both  of  them,  will  find  that 
the  oftener  he  contemplates  them,  the  former 
•will  grow  greater  and  the  latter  less. —  Colton. 

Our  imagination  so  magnifies  the  present 
existence,  by  the  power  of  continual  reflection 
on  it,  and  so  attenuates  eternity,  by  not  think- 
ing of  it  at  all,  that  we  reduce  an  eternity  to 
nothingness,  and  expand  a  mere  nothing  to 
an  eternity;  and  this  habit  is  so  inveterately 
rooted  in  us  that  all  the  force  of  reason  can 
not  induce  us  to  lay  it  aside Pascal, 

Art  itself  is  essentially  ethical ;  because 
every  true  work  of  art  must  have  a  beauty 
or  grandeur  of  some  kind,  and  beauty  and 
grandeur  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the 
beholder  except  through  the  moral  sentiment. 
The  eye  is  only  a  witness  ;  it  is  not  a  judge. 
The  mind  judges  what  the  eye  reports  to  it ; 
therefore,  whatever  elevates  the  moral  senti- 
ment to  the  contemplation  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  is  in  itself  ethical Lytton. 

Silence  is  in  many  cases  the  part  of  wis- 
dom, but  a  person  unsocial  and  taciturn  by 
habit  is  like  an  oyster  in  its  shell.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Swing,  alluding  to  the  loss  of  influence 
by  eccentricity,  said,  **It  was  an  injury  to 
Charles  Sumner  that  he  rode  so  much  alone 
in  a  carriage.  All  those  feelings  which  made 
him  an  institution  all  by  himself  were  a  mis- 
take in  the  soul.     There  were  men  worthy 


of  going  in  that  carriage.  At  times  his  own 
servant  or  an  educated  negro  would  have 
made  good  company.  Had  that  coach  rolled 
along  thus  occupied,  its  wheels  would  havt 
carried  the  orator  to  a  sweeter  immortality. 
The  vehicle  of  rest  and  pleasure  would  have 
thus  become  a  chariot  of  fame.  But  the  woVld 
thus  left  out  of  the  evening  drives  soon  seeks 
revenge  by  omitting  the  offender  from  the 
catalogue  of  those  it  most  loves." 

Washington's  obedience  to  his  mother  is 
well  known.  But  the  obedience  of  Lincoln 
to  his  step-mother  was  no  less  exact  than  that 
of  Washington.  After  his  death  she  said — 
*'I  can  say  what  not  one  mother  in  ten 
thousand  can  of  a  boy — Abe  never  gave  me 
a  cross  look,  and  never  refused,  in  fact  or 
appearance,  to  do  anything  I  requested  him ; 
nor  did  I  ever  give  him  a  cross  word  in  all 
my  life.  He  was  dutiful  to  me  always.  Abe 
was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  expect  to 
see.'' 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  recently  spent  a  few 
days  in  Chicago,  and  was  the  guest  of  his  old 
friend,  the  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  a  reception  in  his  honor  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Public  Library  Board, 
and  in  the  evening  he  dined  with  the  Chicago 
Literary  Club.  The  Public  Library  was 
chosen  as  the  most  fitting  place  for  holding 
the  reception,  because  Mr.  Hughes  is,  in  a 
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measure,  the  founder  of  the  Library.  After 
the  Chicago  fire  which  destroyed  the  nucleus 
of  a  public  library,  Mr.  Hughes  proposed,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Anglo-American  Association 
of  London,  that  English  living  authors  should 
be  invited  to  contribute  books  they  had  writ- 
ten, and  also  that  members  of  the  Association 
and  others  should  be  asked  to  make  gifts  of 
classical  and  other  works  toward  replacing 
the  Chicago  library.  He  took  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  collecting  upon  himself,  and 
nearly  2,000  volumes  were  forwarded  to  the 
Phoenix  city. 


Although  it  is  but  little  over  half  a  cen- 
tury  since  the  first  railway  worked  by  steam 
was  opened  between  Darlington  and  Stock- 
ton, September  27,  1825,  and  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  September  15,  1830, 
there  are  lines  of  railways  in  the  five  divisions 
of  the  earth,  which  cost,  in  round  numbers, 
J16, 000, 000, 000,  and  which  would,  accord- 
ing to  Baron  Kolb,  a  statistician,  reach  eight 
tiroes  round  the  globe.  Allu'ling  to  railway 
accidents,  he  says  that  in  France  previous  to 
the  existence  of  railways,  there  was  one  pas- 
senger in  every  335,000  killed,  and  one  out 
of  every  30,000  wounded,  whereas  upon  rail- 
ways there  between  1835  and  1875  there  was 
but  one  in  5,178,890  killed  and  one  in  580  - 
450  wounded.  Railway  traveling  in  England 
is  found  to  be  attended  with  greater  risk  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  Baron 
observes  that  if  a  person  were  to  live  continu- 
ally in  a  railway  carriage  and. spend  all  his 
time  in  railway  traveling,  the  chances  in 
favor* of  his  dying  from  a  railway  accident 
would  not  occur  until  he  was  960  years  old. 


Count  Eugene  Zichy  has  lately  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of  elementary 
education  in  Hungary  He  states  that  fully 
600,000  children  of  school  age  do  not  go  to 
school  at  all.  Those  who  go  to  school  stay 
there  frequently  only  three  or  four  years,  in- 
stead of  six.  About  half  the  total  number  of 
children  nominally  at  school  attend  during 
the  winter  months  only.  In  the  year  1873, 
300,000  of  the  school-going  children  had  no 
books;  and  in  1874  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  400,000.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  these 
circumstances,  gratifying  to  learn  that,  of  the 
children  who  finally  quitted  school  during 
these  yeais,  and  knew  how  to  read  with  more 
or  less  ease,  about  one-fourth  only  could  not 
write.  At  present  there  are  212  large  parishes, 
each  having  a  population  exceeding  5,000, 
wholly  without  elementary  schools.  In  other 
words,  a  gross  population  of  over  a  million  is 


quite  destitute  of  the  means  of  education. 
Taking  one  district  with  another,  Count  Zichy 
declares  that  firily  7,000  new  schools  are 
wanted  tfl  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  the 
case.  One-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  exist- 
ing schools  are  not  qualified  for  their  office. 
He  protests  that  this  condition  of  educational 
destitution  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  Hungary, 
and  he  suggests  the  formation  of  a  society 
which  shall  undertake  to  improve  and  extend 
the  education  of  the  people. 


Mr.  R.  H.  MacDonald,  of  San  Francisco, 
offers  $100,000  toward  an  endowment  fund 
for  a  Christian  University,  on  condition  that 
an  equal  sum  shall  be  raised  by  the  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Congregational 
and  Methodist  denominations.  He  stipulates 
that  all  persons  otherwise  meeting  the  pre- 
scribed requirements  for  entrance  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  upon  equal  terms, 
wiifcout  regard  to  their  religious  opinions, 
nationality,  sex,  or  color ;  that  no  professor, 
student,  or  employe  shall  be  connected  with 
the  University,  in  any  of  its  departments, 
who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacdo  or  opium 
in  any  form,  or  who  uses  spirituous,  fermented 
or  malt  liquors  of  any  kind  or  character  as  a 
beverage,  and  that  none  of  these  articles  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  sold  or  used  as  such  on  or . 
about  the  premises. 


Chief  Justice  Ryan,  of  Wisconsin,  in  a 
recent  address  to  law  students,  thus  describes 
the  **  shyster:'*  **  He  is  almost  always  a 
dunce,  a  fellow  of  low  intellect  and  vitality, 
of  meagre  life,  of  mean  and  selfish  instincts 
and  tastes,  dull  of  head  and  cold  of  heart,  of 
little  passion  and  no  impulse  ;  so  cold  and 
clammy  that  he  might  have  been  a  fish  ;  a 
creature  whose  lean  brain  and  thin  blood, 
cautious  egotism  and  selfish  greed,  would  fit 
him,  as  far  as  they  go,  for  store,  or  bank,  or 
factory,  conducted  on  purely  economic  prin- 
ciples, but  could  find  no  honest  place  in  a  law- 
yer's office." 


Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  is  a  very  serious  man.  but  he  loves 
to  talk  to  boys.  He  does  not  tell  them  many 
stories,  but  he  gives* them  words  of  wise 
counsel,  which,  coming  from  him.  they  are 
quite  likely  to  remember.  To  the  pupils  of 
one  of  the  famous  schools,  he  spoke  of  the 
value  of  their  studies,  and  proper  interest  in 
them,  as  follows  :  '*  There  is  an  immense  im- 
portance, an  importance  greater  than  you 
can  measure,  in  all  that  you  are  now  doing  ; 
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and  this  day,  on  which  we  are  met  together    and   intellectual   life,    which    keeps  a   little 


for  a  single  hour,  or  less,  may  be,  who  ki.ows,. 
a  determining  day  in  the  life  of  some  of  you. 
But  what  is  really  wanted  is  to  li^it  up  the 
spirit  that  is  within  a  boy.  In  some  sense 
and  in   some  degree — in  some  effectual  de- 


child  sitting  in  silence,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
hold  his  mind  to  the  words  of  a  printed  page, 
for  six  hours  in  a  day.  Herod  was  merciful, 
for  he  finished  his  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
in  o:  e  day ;  but  this   practise    kills  by  the 


gree— there  is  in  every  boy  the  material  of  savagery  of  slow  torture.  And  what  is  the 
good  work  in  the  world  ;  in  every  boy — not  ■  child  directed  to  study?  Besides  the  mass  of 
only  in  those  who  are  brilliant,  not  only  in  words  and  sentences  which  he  is  compelled  to 
those  who  are  quick,  but  in  those  who  are  I  memorize,  not  one  syllable  of  which  he  un- 
stolid,  and  even  in  those  who  are  dull,  or  who  deratands,  at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  he  is 
seem  to  be  dull.  If  they  have  only  the  good  set  to  work  on  English  Grammar — one  of  the 
will,  the  dullness  will  clear  away  day  by  day  most  complex,  intricate,  and  metaphysical  of 
under  the  influence  of  the  good  will.  If  they  |  studies,  requiring  a  mind  of  much  muscle  and 
will  only  exert  themselves,  they  will  find  that  disciphne  to  master  it.  Thus  are  squandered 
every  day's  exertion  makes  the  effort  easier  ,  — nay,  far  worse  than  squandered — those 
and  more  delightful,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  .  thrice  precious  years,  when  the  child  is  all  ear 
painful,  or  will  lead  to  its  becoming  more  de-  '  and  eye,  when  its  eager  spirit,  with  insatiable 
lightful  in  due  time  I  know  from  practical  I  curiosity,  hungers  and  thirsts  to  know  the 
experience  that  the  first  beginning  of  effort,  !  why  of  the  world  and  its  wonderful  furniture, 
and  the  reward  of  effort,  is  a  most  important  \  We  silence  its  sweet  clamor,  by  cramming  its 


event  in  life." 


The  guardians  of  the  new  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  have  been  exceedingly 
annoyed  by  certain  ill-bred  persons  who  have 
committed   the   offence   against   decency  of  j  would  be  foreign 


spitting  on  the  floor.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Post  recommends  a  plan  em- 
ployed by  an  old  lighthduse-keeper  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  in  future:  A  few  years  ago, 
I  was  visiting  the  lighthouse  at  the  Neversink 
Highlands,  and  noticing  the  exquisite  con- 
dition in  which  .the  apparatus  of  the  light  and 
the  apartment  were  kept,  I  complimented  the 
venerable  lighthouse-keeper  on  the  fact.  The 
old  man  was  pleased,  but  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  the  visitors  A  few  days  before, 
he  said,  a  young  man  with  two  young  women 
had  come  there,  and  the  ill-bred  fellow  had 
spit  upon  the  fl.oor.  The  keej^r  instantly 
locked  the  door,  and  declared  that  the  man 
should  not  leave  the  place  until  he  had  wiped 
up  the  off"ensive  matter.  The  fellow  blustered 
and  resisted,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  he 
was  kept  a  prisoner  until  he  had  thoroughly 
cleaned  the  spot. 


hungry  mind  with  words,  words — empty, 
meaningless  words.  It  asks  for  bread,  and 
we  give  it  a  stone.  It  is  to  me  a  perpetual 
wonder  that  any  child's  love  of  knowledge 
survives  the  outrages  of  the  school-house.     It 

to  my  present  purpose  to 


consider  farther  the  \subject  of  primary  edu- 
cation-^but  it  is  worthy  your  profoundest 
thought,  for  '*  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  Hfe.'* 
That  man  will  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race, 
who  shall  teach  us  how  to  manage  rightly  the 
first  years  of  a  child's  education. —  Garfield. 


School  Committees  would  summarily  dis 
miss  the  teacher  who  should  have  the  good 
sense  and  courage  to  spend  three  days  of  each 
week,  with  her  pupils,  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
teaching  them  the  names,  peculiarities,  and 
uses  of  rocks,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  and 
the  beautiful  story  of  the  animals,  birds,  and 
insects,  which  fill  the  world  with  life  and 
beauty.  They  will  applaud  her  for  continu- 
ing to  perpetrate  that  undefended  and  inde- 
fensible outrage  upon  the   laws  of  physical 


Shops  at  Eton  College. — The  boys  of  old 
Eton,  we  see  by  the  papers,  have  discovered 
that  the  human  hand  can  do  something  be- 
sides play  cricket.  That  famous  school,  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the  place 
where  a  large  number  of  the  sons  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  are  prepared  for  the  universities. 
It  contains  some  hundreds  of  boys,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age,  the  noise  of 
whose  play  can  sometimes  be  heard  in  Wind- 
sor Castle,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  it. 
This  school  has  been  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  conservative  principle.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  once  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
it,  upon  which  occasion  he  was  shown  over 
the  large  school  building  by  a  janitor  who 
had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  famous 
institution. 

In  1S79,  a  School  of  Practical  Mechanics 
was  added  to  the  establishment,  which,  at  the 
Commencement  lately  held,  was  thrown  op^n 
to  the  inspection  of  visitors  for  the  first  time. 
The  young  aristocrats,  if  we  may  believe  the 
newspaper  reports,  have  done  wonders  in  the 
way  of  handling  tools. 
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*'  Upon  entering  the  iron-lathe  room,  a ' 
steam-engine  of  probably  five  horse-power, 
made  from  end  to  end  by  Etonians,  is  the 
first  object  that  meets  the  eye;  and  in  the 
other  rooms,  all  the  wooden  fittings  to  lock- 
ers and  other  adjuncts  of  a  workman's  labora- 
tory, are  the  manufacture  of  Young  Eton  ; 
admirable  work  it  is,  too,  conscientiously 
done,  and  excellent  in  its  finish.  The  smithy, 
with  its  rows  of  bright  fires,  all  waiting  for 
the  young  blacksmiths,  is  a  piece  of  delight- 
ful lealism  when  met  with  in  such  surround- 
ings." 

We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  this. 
Many  of  the  boys  in  such  a  school  will  have 
not  the  slightest  taste  or  aptitude, for  the 
routine  of  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics,  and 
to  many  of  these  ihe  workshop  will  be  a 
precious  resource.  Foot  ball,  boating,  cricket 
and  baseball  are  all  good  games.  Still,  they 
are  but  games,  and  cannot  satisfy  an  inteUi- 
gent  and  vigorous  lad  after  his  fifteenth  year. 
He  then  craves  work,  the  true,  final  and  in- 
exhaustible delight  of  civilized  men.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  of  this  experiment  at  ancient 
Eton. 


ART  OF  QUESTIONING.* 


1HAVE  undertaken  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  on  the  "  Art  of  Questioning.*'  It  is 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  all  of  you 
who  desire  to  become  good  teachers ;  for,  in 
truth,  the  success  and  efficiency  of  our  teach- 
ing depend  more  on  the  skill  and  judgment 
with  which  we  put  questions  than  on  any 
other  single  circumstance. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a  teacher  to  be  fluent 
in  speech,  earnest  in  manner,  happy  in  his 
choice  of  illustrations,  and  to  be  a  very  inef- 
ficient teacher,  nevertheless.  We  are  often 
apt  to  think  it  enough  if  we  deliver  a  good 
lesson>  and  to  forget  that,  after  all,  its  value 
depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  is  really 
received  and  appropriated  by  the  children. 
Now  in  order  to  secure  that  what  we  teach 
shall  really  enter  their  minds,  and  be  duly 
fixed  and  comprehended  there,  it  is  above  all 
things  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to 
use  tffectively  the  important  instrument  of 
instruction  to  which  our  attention  is  now  be 
drawn. 

I  have  called  questioning  an  art.  It  is  so, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  practical  matter,  and  to  be 
learned  mainly,  not  by  talking  about  it,  but 
by  doing  it.      We   can   only  become   good 

*From   Volume  II   of  the  School-Room  Classics. 
Davis,  Hardeen  &  Co,.  Publishers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


questioners  after  much  patient  practice  ;  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  every  other  art,  profi- 
ciency in  this  one  can  only  be  attained  by 
working  at  it,  and  education  in  it  only  by 
tl  e  teaching  of  experience. 

But  if  this  were  all,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  make  questioning  the  subject  of 
an  address  to  you  ;  for  the  only  advice  ap- 
propriate in  such  a  case  would  be,  '*  Go  to 
your  classes,  work  in  them,  and  learn  the  art 
of  questioning  by  questioning  " 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  is  a 
science  of  teaching  as  well  as  an  art ;  every 
rule  of  practice  which  is  worth  anything  is 
based  on  seme  principle ;  and  as  it  is  the 
business  of  every  good  artist  to  investigate 
the  reasons  for  the  methods  he  adopts,  and 
to  know  something  of  those  general  laws 
which  it  is  his  business  to  put  to  a  practical 
application,  so  it  will,  perhaps,  be  worth  our 
while  to  dwell  for  a  little  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  ques- 
tioning, and  to  ascertain  not  only  how  a  wise 
teacher  should  put  questions,  but  why  one 
way  is  better  or  worse  than  another. 

Questions  as  employed  by  teachers  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
purposes  which  they  may  be  intended  to 
serve.  There  is  firs^  the  preliminary  or  ex- 
perimental question,  by  which  an  instructor 
feels  his  way,  sounds  the  depth  of  his  pupil's 
previous  knowledge,  and  prepares  him  for 
the  reception  of  what  it  is  designed  to  teach. 

Then,  secondly,  there  is  the  question  em- 
ployed in  actual  instruction^  by  means  of 
which  the  thoughts  of  the  learner  are  exer- 
cised, and  he  is  compelled,  so  to  speak,  to 
take  a  share  in  giving  himself  the  less^-n. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  question  of  examina- 
tion, by  which  a  teacher  tests  his  own  work, 
after  he  has  given  a  lesson,  and  ascertains 
whether  it  has  been  soundly  and  thorougldy 
learned.  If  we  carefully  attend  to  this  dis- 
tinction, we  shall  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  saying  of  a  very  eminent  teacher,  who 
used  to  say  of  the  interrogative  method,  that 
by  it  he  first  questioned  the  knowledge  into 
the  minds  of  the  children,  and  then  ques- 
tioned it  out  of  them  again. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  the  nature  of 
what  I  have  called  preliminary  or  experi- 
mental questioning,  by  referring  for  a  moment 
to  the  history  of  a  very  celebrated  man — an 
Athenian  philosopher — who  lived  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  but  whose  name  and 
influence  survive  even  in  this  age. 

Socrates  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
great  teacher,  yet  he  never  lectured  nor 
preached.     He  had  not  even  a  cade  of  doc- 
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trine  or  of  opinion  to  promulgate.  But  he 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a  keen,  cultivated,  yet 
somewhat  opinionated  people,  and  he  made 
it  his  business  to  question  them  as  to  the 
grounds  of  their  opinions,  and  to  put  search- 
ing and  rigid  inquiries  to  them  on  points 
which  they  thought  they  thoroughly  under- 
stood. He  believed  that  the  great  impedi- 
ment to  true  knowledge  was  the  possession  of 
fancied  or  unreal  knowledge,  and  that  the 
first  business  of  a  philosopher  was  not  to  teach, 
but  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  the 
reception  of  truth  by  proving  to  him  his  own 
ignorance.  This  kind  of  mental  purification 
he  considered  a  good  preparation  for  teach- 
ing ;  hence  he  often  challenged  a  sophist,  or 
a  flippant  and  self- confident  learner,  with  a 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  familiar 
word  ;  he  would  receive  the  answer,  then  re- 
peat it,  and  put  some  other  question  intended 
to  bring  out  the  different  senses  in  which  the 
word  might  be  applied.  It  not  unfrequently 
appeared  that  the  definition  was  either  too 
wide,  and  included  too  much,  or  too  narrow, 
and  comprehended  too  little.  The  respond- 
ent would  then  ask  leave  to  retract  his  former 
definition  and  to  amend  it ;  and  when  this 
was  done  the  questioner  would  quietly  pro- 
ceed to  cross-examine  his  pupil  on  the  sub- 
ject, applying  the  amended  definition  to 
special  cases,  until  answers  were  given  incon- 
sistant  with  each  other,  and  with  the  previous 
reply.  Now,  as  Socrates  never  lost  sight  of  the 
main  point,  and  had  a  remarTcable  power  of 
chaining  his  hearers  to  the  question  in  hand, 
and  forbidding  all  discursiveness,  the  end  of 
the  exercise  often  was,  that  the  pupil,  after 
vain  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  admitted  that 
he  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  which  at  first  seemed  so  easy. 

I  will  give  you  a  translation  from  one  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  in  which  this  peculiar 
method  is  illustrated.  There  was  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  named  Meno,  who  had 
been  thus  probed  and  interrogated  until  he 
felt  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  conviction 
that  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he  had  thought, 
and  who  complained  to  the  philosopher  of 
what  he  called  the  merely  negative  character 
of  his  instructign. 

**  Why,  Socrates.*'  said  he,  "  you  remind 
me  of  that  broad  sea-fiah  called  the  torpedo, 
which  produces  a  numbness  in  the  person  who 
approaches  and  touches  it.  For,  in  truth,  I 
seem  benuip bed  both  in  mind  and  mouth,  and 
know  not  what  to  reply  to  you ;  and  yet  I 
have  often  spoken  on  this  subject  with  great 
fluency  and  success." 

In  reply  Socrates  says  little,  but  calls  to 


him  Meno's  attendant,  a  young  slave  boy, 
and  begins  to  question  him. 

**  My  boy,  do  you  know  what  figure  this 
is?"  (drawing  a  square  upon  the  ground  with 
a  stick.) 

*'  O,  yes.     It  is  a  square." 

**  What  do  you  notice  about  these  lines?" 
(tracing  them.) 

**  That  all  four  are  equal." 

**  Could  there  be  another  space  like  this, 
only  larger  or  less  ?  ' 

**  Certainly." 

*'  Suppose  this  line  (pointing  to  one  of  the 
sides)  is  two  feet  long,  how  many  feet  will 
there  be  in  the  whole?' 

**  Twice  two." 

**  How  many  is  that  ?" 

**  Four." 

"  Will  it  be  possible  to  have  another  space 
twice  this  size  ?'' 

•'  Yes." 

**  How  many  square  feet  will  it  contain?" 

*' Eight." 

**  Then  how  long  will  the  sides  of  such  a 
space  be?" 

**  It  is  plain,  Socrates,  that  it  will  be  twice 
the  length  !" 

**You  see,  Meno,  that  I  teach  this  boy 
nothing  ;  I  only  question  him.  And  he  thinks 
he  knows  the  right  answer  to  ray  question : 
but  does  he  know  ?" 

**  Certainly  not,"  rephed  Meno. 

**  Let  us  return  to  him  again.*' 

"  My  boy,  you  say  that  from  a  line  of  four 
feet  long  there  will  be  produced  a  space  of 
eight  square  feet ;  is  it  so  ?" 

"  Let  us  try,  then."  (He  prolongs  the 
line  to  double  the  length.) 

**  Is  this  the  line  you  mean?" 

**  Certainly.'*     (He  completes  the  square.) 

"  How  large  has  become  the  whole  space?" 

'*  Why,  it  is  four  times  as  large."    . 

"  How  many  feet  does  it  contain  ?" 

''Sixteen." 

**  How  many  ought  double  the  square  to 
contain?" 

''Eight." 

After  a  few  more  questions  the  lad  suggests 
that  the  line  should  be  three  feet  long,  since 
four  feet  are  too  much. 

"  If,  then,  it  be  three  feet,  we  will  add  the 
half  of  the  first  line  to  it,  shall  we  ?" 

"  Yes."  (He  draws  the  whole  square  on  a 
line  of  three  feet.) 

"  Now,  if  the  first  square  we  drew  cob- 
tained  twice  two  feet,  and  the  second  four 
times  four  feet,  how  many  does  the  last  con- 
tain ?" 

"  Three  times  three,  Socrates." 
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'*  And  how  many  ought  it  to  contain  ?" 

**  Only  eight,  or  one  less  than  nine  '' 

"Well,  now,  since  this  is  not  the  line  on 
which  to  draw  the  square  we  wanted,  tell  me 
how  long  it  should  be  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir.  I  don't  know.'* 

**  Now  observe,  Meno,  what  has  happened 
to  this  boy.  You  see  he  did  not  know  at  first, 
neither  does  he  yet  know.  But  he  then 
answered  boldly,  because  he  fancied  he  knew; 
now  he  is  quite  at  a  loss,  and  though  he  is 
still  as  ignorant  as  before,  he  does  not  think 
he  knows." 

Meno  replies,  '*  What  you  say  is  quite 
true,  Socrates." 

*'  Is  he  not,  then,  in  a  better  state  now  in 
respect  to  the  matter  of  which  he  was 
ignorant?" 

**  Most  assuredly  he  is." 

''  In  causing  him  to  be  thus  at  a  loss,  and 
benumbing  him  like  a  torpedo,  have  we  done 
him  any  harm?" 

**  None,  certainly. " 

**  We  have  at  least  made  some  progress  to- 
wards finding  out  his  true  position.  For  now, 
knowing  nothing,  he  is  more  likely  to  inquire 
and  search  for  himself." 

Now  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  practical 
school  teachers  can  draw  a  practical  hint  or 
two  from  this  anecdote.  If  we  want  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  to  receive  instruction,  it  is 
worth  while  first  to  find  out  what  is  known 
already,  and  what  foundation  or  substratum 
of  knowledge  there  is  on  which  to  build  ;  to 
clear  away  misapprehensions  and  obstructions 
from  the  mind  on  which  we  wish  to  operate ; 
and  to  excite  curiosity  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  learners  as  to  the  subject  which  it 
is  intended  to  teach.  For  **  curiosity,"  as 
Archbishop  Whately  says,  "is  the  parent  of 
attention ;  and  a  teacher  has  no  more  right 
to  expect  success  in  teaching  those  who  have 
no  curiosity  to  learn,  than  a  husbandman  has 
who  sows  a  field  without  ploughing  it." 

It  is  chiefly  by  questions  judiciously  put  to 
a  child  before  you  give  him  a  lesson,  that  you 
will  be  able  to  kindle  this  curiosity,  to  make 
him  feel  the  need  of  your  instruction,  and  to 
bring  his  intellect  into  a  wakeful  and  teacha- 
ble condition.  Whatever  you  may  have  to 
give  in  the  way  of  new  knowledge  will  then 
have  a  far  better  chance  of  being  understood. 
For  you  may  take  it  as  a  rule  in  teaching, 
that  the  mind  always  refuses  to  receive — cer- 
tainly to  retain — any  isolated  knowledge. 
We  remember  only  those  facts  and  principles 
which  link  themselves  with  what  we  knew 
before,  or  with  what  we  hope  to  know,  or  are 
likely  to  want  hereafter.     Try,  therefore,  to 


establish,  in  every  case,  a  logical  connection 
between  what  you  teach  and  what  your  pupil 
knew  before.  Make  your  new  information  a 
sort  of  development  of  tlie  old,  the  expansion 
of  some  germ  of  thought  or  inquiry  which 
lay  hid  in  the  child's  mind  before.  Seek  to 
bring  to  light  what  your  pupil  already  pos- 
sesses, and  you  will  then  always  see  your 
way  more  clearly  to  a  proper  adaptation  of 
your  teaching  to  his  needs. 


NEW  SCHOOLMA'AM. 


TRUE  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


•'T^HE  schoolma'am's  coming — ^the  schoolmaam's 
X  coining  !"  shouted  a  dozen  voices,  at  the  close 
of  a  half-hour's  faithful  watch  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
our  new  teacher.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  her 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  for  children  as  well  as 
others  always  form  an  opinion  of  a  person,  particu- 
larly of  their  teacher,  at  Hrst  sight. 

"  How  tall  is  she?"  exclaimed  one. 

**  Ho,  I  ain't  afraid  of  her,  nor  a  dozen  like  her," 
cried  the  "  big  boy  "  of  the  school. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  cried  the  big  boy's  little  ally,  "  I 
could  lick  her  easy  enough  ;  couldn't  you,  Tommy  ?" 

••  Yes,  and  I  will,  too,  if  she  goes  to  touch  me." 

"  Hush !"  cried  one  of  the  girls,  *•  she  will  hear 
you." 

By  this  time  she  had  nearly  reached  the  door,  round 
which  was  clustered,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
her  face  with  an  eager  yet  bashful  gaze,  uncertain,  as 
yet,  what  verdict  to  pass  upon  her. 

"  Good-morning,  children,"  she  Said,  in  the  kind- 
est voice  in  the  world,  while  her  face  was  lighted  by 
the  sweetest  smile  imaginable.  **  This  is  a  beautiful 
morning  to  commence  school,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  know  I  shall  love  her,"  whispered  a  little  pet 
in  my  ear. 

We  all  followed  her  into  the  school-room,  except 
Tom  Jones  and  his  ally,  who  came  in  with  a  swagger- 
ing, noisy  gait,  and  a  sort  of  a  dare-devil,  saucy  look, 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  Who  cares  for  you  ?" 

Miss  Westcott  looked  at  ihem  kindly,  but  ap- 
peared not  to  notice  them  further.  Afier  a  short 
prayer,  and  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  she  passed 
around  the  room  and  made  some  inquiry  of  each  one 
in  regard  to  themselves  and  their  studies. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  she  asked,  laying  her 
hand  on  Tom's  head,  while  he  sat  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  swinging  his  body  forwards  and  back- 
wards. 

"  Tom  Jones  1"  shouted  he  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

**  How  old  are  you,  Thomas  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Just  as  old  agin  as  half,"  answered  Tom,  with  a 
saucy  laugh. 

"  What  do  you  study,  Thomas  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  What  books  have  you  ?" 

"  None." 

Without  appearing  to  be  at  all  disturbed  by  his  re- 
plies, Miss  Westcott  said : 

**  I  am  glad  I  am  to  have  one  or  two  large  bojrs  in 
my  school ;  you  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  me, 
Thomas.  If  you  will  stop  a  minute  after  school  this 
afternoon,  we  will  talk  over  a  little  plan  I  have 
formed." 
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This  was  a  mystery  to  all,  and  particularly  to 
Tom,  who  could  not  comprehend  how  he  could  be 
useful  to  anybody,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
felt  as  if  he  was  of  some  importance  in  the  world. 
He  had  always  been  called  the  "  bad  boy  "  at  school, 
and  he  took  a  sort  of  pride  in  being  feared  by  the 
children  and  dreaded  by  the  teacher. 

Miss  Westcotl  at  once  comprehended  his  whole 
character,  and  began  to  shape  her  plans  accordingly. 
She  maintained  that  a  boy  who  at  twelve  years  of  age 
made  himself  feared  among  his  school  fellows,  was 
capable  of  being  made  something  of.  Heretofore  all 
intiueuces  had  conspired  to  make  him  bad,  and  per- 
haps a  desperate  character ;  she  was  determined  to 
transform  his  character  by  bringing  opposite  influence 
to  work  upon  him  ;  and  to  effect  this,  she  must  first 
gain  his  confidence,  which  could  not  be  done  in  a 
better  way  than  by  letting  him  feel  that  she  placed 
confidence  in  him. 

When  school  was  out,  more  than  half  the  Fcholars 
lingered  about  the  door,  wondering  what  M  iss  West- 
colt  had  to  say  to  Tom  Jones.  He  had  often  been 
bidden  to  remain  after  school,  but  it  was  always  to  re- 
ceive punishment  or  a  severe  lecture,  and  nine  limes 
out  of  ten  he  would  jump  out  of  the  window  before 
half  of  the  scholars  were  out  of  the  room.  But  it  was 
evidently  for  a  different  purpose  that  he  was  to  remain 
now,  and  no  one  wondered  what  it  could  be  more 
than  Tom  Jones. 

*•  Djn't  you  think,  Thomas,  that  our  school-room 
would  be  a  great  deal  pleasanter  if  we  had  some 
evergreens  to  hang  around  it  ?  something  to  make  it 
cheerful?"  inquired  Miss  Westcolt. 

"  Ycs'm,  and  I  know  where  I  can  get  plenty  of 
them." 

'*  Well,  Thomas,  if  you  will  have  some  here  by  eight 
o'clock  to  miJrrow  morning,  I  will  be  here  to  help 
you  put  them  up.  and  we  will  give  the  children  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Here  are  some  books  I  will  give 
you,  Thomas;  you  may  pui  them  in  your  drawer ;  they 
are  what  I  want  you  to  study." 

*•  But  I  can't  study  geography  and  history,"  Tom 
exclaimed,  confused ;  •'  I  never  did." 

*•  Thit  is  the  reason  you  think  you  cannot,"  replied 
Miss  Westcolt.  "  1  am  quite  sure  you  can,  and  you 
will  love  them,  I  know." 

"  Nobody  ever  cared  whether  I  learned  anything 
or  not  before,"  said  Tom,  with  some  emotion. 

*•  Well,  I  care,"  said  Miss  Westcott,  with  great 
earnestness ;  **  you  are  capable  of  becoming  a  great 
man;  you  are  now  forming  your  character  for  life, 
and  it  depends  upon  yourself  what  you  become.  The 
poorest  boy  has  an  equal  chance  wilh  the  wealthiest, 
and  his  circumstances  are  more  favorable  for  becom- 
ing eminent,  for  he  learns  to  depend  upon  himself.  I 
will  assist  you  all  I  can  in  your  studies,  Thomas,  and 
I  know  you  will  succeed;  remember  that  I  am  your 
friend,  and  come  to  me  in  every  difficulty." 

Tom  had  not  been  brought  up ;  he  had  come  up, 
because  he  had  been  born  into  the  world  and  could 
not  help  it;  but  as  to  any  menial  or  moral  culture,  he 
was  as  innocent  of  it  as  a  wild  bramble  of  a  pruning- 
knife.  His  father  was  an  intemperate,  bad  man,  and 
his  mother  a  totally  inefficient  woman.  At  home  he 
received  nothing  but  blows,  and  abroad  nothing  but 
abuse.  His  bad  passions  were  therefore  all  excited 
and  fostered,  and  his  good  ones  were  never  called 
into  aciion.  He  always  expected  that  his  teachers 
would  hate  him,  so  he  aroused  anew  his  combative 
powers  to  oppose  them,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  •*  turn  the  new  school  ma'am  out  of  doors."  When, 


therefore,  Miss  Westcott  said  she  was  glad  to  have 
him  in  her  school,  he  was  amazed  ;  and  that  she 
should  manifest  such  an  interest  in  him  and.givehim 
a  set  of  books,  was  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  him. 
Mihs  Westcott  understood  his  position  and  character, 
anil  determined  to  nwdify  them.'  She  felt  that  he 
was  equally  capable  for  good  and  bad  actions,  though 
the  bad  now  predominated.  She  knew  that  his  active 
mind  must  be  busy ;  one  might  as  well  think  of  chain- 
ing the  lightning  as  bending  down  by  force  that  wild 
spirit  to  his  books.  She  would  give  him  employ- 
ment ;  but  such  as  would  call  out  a  new  train  of  ideas 
and  new  thoughts.  He  must  feel  that  he  was  doing 
good  f<T  others'  sake,  and  that  he  was  not  guided 
along  by  his  own  wayward  will,  and  yet  there  must 
be  no  appearance  of  restiaint  al>out  it ;  he  must  choose 
to  do  good. 

Tom  Jones  went  home  that  night  with  a  new  feel- 
ing in  his  breast ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt 
that  he  was  capable  of  rising  above  his  present  con- 
dition, and  becoming  somewhat  greater  and  l»eUcr 
than  he  then  wa?.  His  mind  became  inundated  with 
new  and  strange  emotions,  and,  like  a  mighly  river 
turned  from  its  course,  his  thoughts  and  energies  from 
that  hour  sought  a  new  direction. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  with  the  dawn,  and 
»vhen  Miss  Westcolt  arrived  at  the  school-house,  she 
found  Jones  there  wilh  his  evergreens. 

••  Good-morning,  Thomas,"  she  said,  kindly — "  so 
you  are  here  before  me;  you  must  have  risen  early, 
and  I  see  you  have  found  some  beautiful  evergreens. 
Now,  if  you  will  help  me  hang  them,  we  will  have 
the  room  all  arranged  t^y  9  o'clock." 

"  I  have  broujijht  a  hammer  and  some  nails,"  said 
Tom;  "  1  thought  we  should  need  them." 

"  Yes,  so  we  shall ;  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  it," 
replied  Miss  Westcolt. 

That  day  every  scholar  looked  amazed  to  see  Tom 
Jones  actually  studying  his  book,  and  hear  him  answer 
several  questions  correctly,  and  they  were  still  more 
confounded  when  at  recess  Miss  Westcott  said: 

"  You  will  take  care  of  these  little  children,  will 
you  not,  and  see  that  they  do  not  get  hurt?  Yoa 
must  be  their  protector." 

One  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  setting  a  wolf 
to  guard  a  flock  of  lambs,  as  Tom  Jones  to  take  good 
care  of  liitle  children. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Sam  Evans,  **  I  never  saw  such 
a  schoolma'am  in  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  did  yoa, 
Tom  ?•' 

"  No,"  replied  Tom,  "  but  I  wish  I  had,  and  I 
would  have  been  a  different  boy  from  what  I  am 
now;  but  I  am  going  to  study  now  and  learn  some- 
thing. Miss  Westcott  says  I  can,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  try." 

I  was  astonished  to  observe  the  effect  which  Miss 
Weslcoit's  treatment  of  Tom  had  upon  the  scholars. 
They  began  to  consider  him  of  some  importance,  and 
to  feel  a  sort  of  respect  for  him,  which  they  manifested 
first  by  dropping  the  nickname  Tom,  and  substituiiDg 
Tommy,  which  revealed  certainly  a  more  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  him. 

In  less  than  a  week  Miss  Westcott  had  the  school 
completely  under  control,  yet  it  was  by  love  and 
respect  ihat  she  governed,  and  not  by  any  iron  rule; 
she  moved  among  her  scholars  a  very  queen,  and  yet 
so  gained  their  confidence  and  esteem,  that  it  did  not 
!)eem  to  them  submission  to  another's  will,  but  the 
promptings  of  their  own  desire  to  please.  One  glance 
of  her  dark  eye  would  have  quelled  an  insurrectioni 
and  one  smite  made  them  happy  for  a  day. 
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She  adapted  her  instructions  to  capacities  and 
ncccssiiies.  And  thus  she  went  on  from  year  to  year, 
scatiering  good  seed  into  the  ground,  and  she  reaped 
an  abundant  harvest.  From  many  a  happy  home  and 
high  place  came  a  blessing  upon  her ;  and  there  is  no 
one  who  breathes  her  name  with  ji;reater  reverence, 
or  remembers  her  with  more  grateful  affection,  than 
•♦Tom  Jones,"  who  has  filled  with  ability  one  of  the 
highest  judicial  offices  in  the  llnion,  and  freely 
acknowledges  that  he  owes  his  present  good  character 
and  position,  under  God's  providence,  to  her  treat- 
ment and  instruction. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 


ANALYTICAL  OUTLINE. 


Principal  MacVicar,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School, 
New  York,  presents  in  Barnes*  Educational  Monthly ^ 
the  following  outline  of  principles  of  teaching.  They 
are  especially  commended  to  teachers  and  to  students 
at  Normal  Schools. — Ed.] 

L    TEACHING  DEFINED. 

1"E ACHING  may  be  defined  as  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  teacher  places  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  in  such  a  condition  as  will  en- 
able him  4o  produce  ip  himself,  in  its  integrity, 
a  required  feeling,  perception,  conception, 
judgment,  course  of  reasoning,  action,  course 
of  action,  or  habit. 

This  process  includes,  at  least,  the  four  fol- 
lowing courses  of  procedure  upon  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  each  of  which  should  be  used  as 
the  condition  of  the  pupil  may  require. 

U.    COURSES  OF   PROCEDURE  IN  TEACHING. 

1.  The  teacher  may  arrange  the  pupil's 
work  in  such  a  manner  'that  when  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  pupil,  it  will  produce  in  him 
the  required  result. 

On  this  point  the  following  should  be  noted : 

[a]  The  arrangement  of  the  work  should, 
in  every  case,  be  adapted  to  the  age,  strength, 
and  peculiar  environment  of  the  pupil. 

[b]  The  arrangement  of  the  work  should 
be  such  that  each  step  prepares  the  pupil 
thoroughly  to  perform  the  step  immediately 
following*  without  any  aid  from  the  teacher. 

2.  The  teacher  may  use  an  illustration,  or 
series  of  illustrations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
place  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  a  proper  con- 
dition to  do  the  work  ass  gned  him 

On  this  point  the  following  should  be 
noted : 

[a]  The  object  of  every  illustration  should 
be  to  place  what  is  under  consideration  in 
such  relation  to  the  pupil's  mind,  that  he  may 
be  able  by  his  own  effort  to  secure  the  required 
result. 

[b]  All  illustrations  should  be  selected 
from  what  is  known  and  familiar  to  the  pupil, 
should  be  simple  and  clear,  should  be  new, 


striking  and  forcible,  and  should  b^  presented 
so  as  to  direct  attention  sharply  to  the  thing 
illustrated. 

3.  The  teacher  may  propose  a  question,  or 
series  of  questions-,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
place  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  a  condition  to 
perfoim  by  his  own  effort  the  work  assigned 
him. 

Regarding  questions,  the  following  should 
be  noted : 

[a]  Only  such  questions  should  be  asked 
as  are  necessary  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to 
question  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
enable  him  to  perform  the  required  work. 

[b]  Each  question  asked  should  originate 
in  a  present  and  conscious  weakness  or  diffi- 
culty of  the  pupil,  wl)jch  is  clearly  perceived 
by  the  teacher. 

[c]  Each  question  asked  should  be  so  ex- 
pressed and  so  directed  to  the  pupil's  weak- 
ness or  difficulty  as  to  render  him  just  such 
help  as  he  is  incapable  in  his  present  condi- 
tion of  rendering  himself. 

[d]  Each  question  asked  should  be  short 
and  free  from  ambiguity. 

[ej  The  order  in  which  questions  should 
be  asked  should  always  be  determined  by  the 
condition  of  the  pupil's  mind  with  reference  to 
the  result  to  be  secured. 

4.  The  teacher  may  give  directions  or  sug- 
gestions which  will  place  the  pupil  in  the 
proper  condition  to  do  the  work  required  of 
him. 

All  directions  or  suggestions  in  teaching 
should  conform  with  the  following  conditions: 

[a]  They  should  riot  be  in  the  form  of 
specific  rules,  which  the  pupil  is  to  follow 
blindly  in  performing  his  work. 

[b]  They  should  simply  indicate  to  the 
pupil  how  he  is  to  find  out  what  he  must  do 
to  secure  the  required  result. 

[c]^  They  should  be  such  as  will  confine  the 
pupil'strictly  to  the  kind  and  course  of  effort 
necessary  to  secure  the  required  result. 

III.    GUIDING    PRINCIPLES  IN  TEACHING. 

I.  The  mind  can  be  properly  developed 
and  furnished  only  as  its  experiences  are  the 
direct  p;oduct  of  its  own  effort,  and  as  these 
experiences  are  by  its  own  effort  transformed 
into  systematic  knowledge. 

Hence,  the  teacher's  work  should  be  con- 
fined simply  to  supplying  the  conditions. 

[a]  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to  acquire 
by  his  own  efforts  such  experiences  of  indi- 
vidualities or  entities  as  they  are  capable  of 
affording  him ; 

[b]  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to  investi- 
gate and  discover  for  himself  so  much  of  the 
truth  and  of  the  principles  and  laws  under- 
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lying  each  subject  of  study,  as  will  make  real 
to  his  mind  all  the  elements  which  constitute 
the  subject  studied ; 

[c]  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to  think  and 
to  reason  on  what  is  partially  or  imperfectly 
known  to  him,  until  it  is  clearly  defined  in  his 
own  mind; 

[d]  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to  arrange 
and  perform  his  work  in  such  order  as  will 
place  him  in  possession,  when  his  work  is 
completed,  of  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
subject  studied ; 

[e]  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to  express 
in  simple,  correct,  and  clear  language,  at 
every  stage  of  his  progress,  the  knowledge  he 
acquires. 

2.  The  mind  can  exercise  only  a  definite 
amount  of  energy  at  any  one  time.  This 
amount  varies  with  age,  natural  capacity,  and 
degree  of  development. 

Hence,  the  teacher,  in  performing  his  work, 
should  regard  the  following : 

fa]  The  undeveloped  mind,  such  as  that 
of  the  child,  can  give  attention  only  to  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

[b]  In  all  explanations  only  one  step  should 
be  presented  at  a  time,  and  that  step  f>hould 
be  held  before  the.  mind  until  it  is  so  sharply 
defined  that  it  requires  but  little  energy  to 
hold  it  while  a  new  step  is  undertaken. 

[c]  All  illustrations  should  be  simple  and 
familiar,  in  order  that  the  mental  energy  of 
the  pupil  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  very 
thing  illustrated. 

3.  The  mind  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  particular  to  the  general. 

Hence  the  teacher  should  arrange,  in  all 
cases,  the  pupil's  subjects  of  study, 

[a]  So  that  what  is  complex  is  preceded  by 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed ; 

[b]  So  that  the  unknown  is  made  manifest 
through  its  relations  to  the  known. 

[c]  So  that  a  sufficient  number  of  particu- 
lars must  be  examined  before  general  propo- 
sitions or  statements  are  required. 

4.  The  mind  perceives  wholes  first,  then 
parts;  differences,  then  similarities. 

Hence  the  teacher,  in  performing  his  work, 
should  regard  the  following  : 

[a]  The  first  perceptions  of  every  complex 
object  of  study  are  vague  and  indefinite. 
They  are  made  distinct,  definite,  and  com- 

■prehensive,  by  comparison,  by  which  the 
whole  is  analyzed  into  its  distinct  parts  or 
elements. 

[b]  Any  object  or  subject  of  investigation 
should  be  studied  by  resolving  it,  first,  into 
such  parts  or  units  as  the  mind  can  view  in  I 


I  one  act  or  take  in  as  a  whole,  then  these 
parts  into  other  parts,  and  so  on. 

[c]  Each  object  or  subject  of  study  should 
be  analyzed  by  the  teacher  into  such  dei>end- 
ent  parts  or  units  as  the  pupil  can  take  in  as 
a  whole ;  and  these  parts  should  be  assigned 
to  the  pupil  for  study  and  to  be  analyzed 
again  by  him  into  other  dependent  parts  or 
elements. 

5.  The  mind  must  gain  through  the  senses 
its  knowledge  of  everything  external  to  itself. 

Hence,  the  teacher,  in  performing  his  work, 
should  regard  the  following  : 

[a]  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
develop  the  power  of  each  sense  by  constant 
and  properly  arranged  exercise. 

[b]  In  every  case  where  possible,  when  any 
object  is  first  studied,  it  should  be  present  to 
the  sense. 

[c]  When  the  object  studied  cannot  be 
present  to  the  sense,  as  in  geography  and 
similar  subjects,  models  should  be  used;  and 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  drawings  and 
pictures  should  be  used. 

6.  Words,  either  spoken  or  written,  are 
simply  instruments  through  which  the  mind 
recalls  past  experiences  into  present  con- 
sciousness. 

Hence,  the  teacher,  in  performing  his  work, 
should  regard  the  following  : 

[a]  The  meaning  of  a  word  consists  of  the 
entities  or  realities  which  the  word  serves  to 
call  into  consciousness ;  first,  when  the  word 
is  used  alone ;  second,  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  other  words. 

[b]  Words  are  used  for  two  purposes : 
namely,  to  record  present  consciousness  and 
experiences  of  the  mind  for  future  use :  and 
to  make  known  the  consciousness  and  expe- 
riences of  one  mind  to  another. 

[c]  The  intelligent  use  of  a  word  must  al- 
ways be  preceded  by  a  perception  of  the 
realities  which  the  word  is  used,  by  good 
authorities,  to  call  into  consciousness. 

[d]  The  intelligent  statement  of  .a  defini- 
tion must  always  be  preceded  by  a  clear  and 
distinct  perception  of  each  of  the  elements 
that  compose  the  thing  defined. 

[e]  The  intelligent  statement  of  a  rule  or 
formula  must  always  be  preceded  by  a  clear 
perception  of  each  step  in  the  process  ex- 
pressed by  such  rule,  or  formula. 

[f]  The  intelligent  statement  of  a  cause, 
principle,  or  law,  must  always  be  preceded 
by  a  perception  of  the  facts  which  make  man- 
ifest the  true  nature  of  such  a  cause,  principle 
or  law. 

7.  The  mind  reproduces  or  recalls  its 
former  states  and  experiences  through  the  as- 
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s6ciation  of  these  states  and  experiences  with 
what  is  present  at  the  time  they  are  to  be 
recalled. 

Hence,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  and 
experiences  acquired  by  the  pupil  may  be 
kept  fresh  and  vivid  and  of  practical  use  in 
after-life,  the  following  course  should  be 
pursued : 

[a]  The  pupil's  work  should  be  conducted 
so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired will  be  associated  with  what  will  oc- 
cur in  the  ordinary  experience  of  an  average 
life. 

[b]  The  pupirs  knowledge  of  facts,  prin- 
ciples, laws,  and  processes,  should  always  be 
acquired  through,  and  in  connection  with, 
the  conditions  that  will  actually  exist  when 
they  are  to  be  recalled  for  use  in  after-life. 

[c]  All  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences should  be  sharply  associated  with  the 
words  which  will  constitute  the  pupil's  work- 
ing vocabulary,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
stantly recalled  by  the  use  of  these  words  in 
practical  life. 

[d]  The  knowledge  of  a  language  should 
be  acquired  by  associating  its  words  with  the 
words  of  the  pupil's  mother- tongue  and  with 
the  experiences  which  will  occur  in  the  pu- 
pil's daily  life,  so  that  the  vocabulary  of  the 
acquired  language  may  be  kept  constantly 
fresh  in  the  mind. 


INDIAN    EDUCATION. 


R.  B.  DAVENPORT. 


OUR  freoiuent  Indian  wars,  each  time  that  one  oc- 
curs, call  loudly  for  a  solution  of  the  vexatious 
problem  of  the  Indian  management,  a  beU  noire  to 
the  American  government  since  its  first  organization. 
What  can  be  done  to  render  these  children  of  the 
plain  more  conscious  of  the  advantages  to  themselves, 
of  peace  and  civilization,  is  a  funamental  question. 
The  administration  of  President  Hayes  has  done 
more  probably  toward  establishing  a  rational  princi- 
ple in  their  tieatment,  than  that  of  any  other  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  Yet,  to  complete  the  change, 
there  are  necessary  more  radical  measures  of  states- 
manship. Thus  far  no  political  party  has  ever  ad- 
vanced a  practical  and  well-defined  Indian  policy, 
and  the  subject  has  been  persistently  relegated  to  the 
back-ground  of  political  discussion,  although  the 
most  important  one  constantly  and  actively  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Ap- 
palling circumstances  have  of  late  years,  however, 
forced  it  more  nearly  home  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  from  them  there  has 
beeii  a  happy  reflex  influence  upon  our  public  men. 
As  the  latter,  however,  have  often  greatly  erred  when 
dealing  with  it,  it  seems  likely  they  will  still  do  so, 
unless  they  should  study  it  more  profoundly,  and  act 
upon  it  more  in  accordance  with  considerations  of 
national  honor. 


A  BOON  NOT  TO  BE  DESPISED. 

There  is,  among  the  American  people,  no  wide- 
spread malice  against  the  Indians,  but,  unfortunately, 
more  of  their  sympathy  for  these  dispossessed  heirs 
of  the  domain  has  been  expended  in  sentiment  and  in 
blundering  philanthropy,  than  in  works  of  practical 
benefit.  Hence  has  arisen  on  the  one  hand  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  being  improved 
morally  or  physically,  except  by  heroic  treatment  with 
powder  and  shot,  and  on  the  other,  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  his  destiny  is  to  receive  nothing  but 
injustice  and  cruelty  at  the  hands  of  his  white  brother 
until  his  final  extermination. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  proper  and  states- 
manlike method  of  dealing  with  this  matter,  is  to 
reject  altogether  so  much  of  the  sentimental  view  as 
is  incompatible  with  expediency  and  practicability ; 
and  so  much  of  present  selfishness  and  indifference  in 
regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Indian,  as  is  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  nation.  The  right 
of  conquest  and  the  accomplished  succession  of  races, 
supersede  all  ancient  rights  of  nativity  and  inheritance. 
The  force  of  circumstances  is  an  all-convincing 
political  argument.  The  past  of  the  Indian  can, 
therefore,  be  conveniently  and  properly  shut  out  from 
our  discussion,  except  so  far  as  it  furnishes  a  clue  to 
his  relation  to  the  position  of  mental  and  social  ad- 
vancement to  which  we  would  like  him  to  attain. 
But  national  pride  ought  not  to  view  with  compla-  « 
cency,  or  even  with  indifference,  the  spectacle  of  a 
race  decaying  in  our  midst,  with  the  prospect  of  its 
utter  blotting  out.  In  any  country  this  attitude  would 
be  culpable;  in  ours,  which  is  broader,  freer,  and  has 
a  more  expansive  future  than  most  others,  it  would  be 
a  crime  against  mankind. 

Any  one  who  has  thoroughly  studied  without  pre- 
judice the  best  types  of  the  race,  must  have  noted  with 
admiration  the  dignity,  courage,  fortitude,  magnanim- 
ity, eloquence,  and  mental  force,  occasionally  dis- 
played by  them.  Who  is  there  can  say  then  that 
noble  effects  in  future  history  may  not  spring  from  an 
assimilation  of  this  strain  of  savage  blood  which  for- 
tune has  bequeathed  to  our  country,  to  the  main  cur- 
rent, coursing  with  such  bounding  pulse  through  the 
veins  of  the  republic?  The  philosophers  and  the 
statesmen  who  profess  to  dive  so  far  into  topics  of. 
remoter  interest,  rarely,  if  ever,  have  sounded  this 
nobler  speculation.  It  is  well  worthy,  however,  of . 
being  thoroughly  considered  before  the  remnant  of 
the  so-called  aboriginal  race  is  finally  rejected  as 
being  seed  unfit  for  even  fallow  ground.  The  history, 
of  the  United  Stales  gives  a  few  brilliant  examples  of 
men  of  Indian  descent  attaining  to  fame  and  power 
by  their  fiery  energy  of  mind ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  this  quality  in  them  differs  essentially  in 
its  greater  intensity  from  that  erf  the  European  caste. 
The  infusion  in  the  Dark  Ages  of  a  like  spiritual  ele- 
ment into  the  lethargic  nations  of  Europe,  after  the 
reaction  from  the  Roman  enthusiasm,  affords  a  stand* 
ard  for  an  estimate  of  its  value.  Modern  liberty, 
and  the  chief  advantages  in  science  and  indtstry,  are 
due  to  it. 

HOW  TO  CONVERT  SAVAGES  INTO  CITIZENS. 

With  regard  to  the  expediency  of  protecting  the 
Indian  and  endeavoring  to  make  him  more  like  our- 
selves, there  can  be  no  legitiiuate  question.  What 
remains  to  be  arrived  at,  is  a  determination  of  the 
most  effective  method  of  civilizing  him.  Without 
doubt,  that  method  which  will  place  him  on   the- 
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ihorlest  road  to  responsible  citizenship  is  the  most  de- 
sirable. If  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  nomadic 
Indians  could  gradually  be  added  to  the  ranks  of 
voting  and  tax-paying  inhabitants,  the  saving  to  the 
government  in  the  cost  of  Indian  wars  alone,  not  to 
mention  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  if  they  re- 
mained in  a  savage  state,  would  go  far  beyond  any 
present  calculation.  To  statesmen,  therefore,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  looking  into  the  future — and  none 
other  deserve  the  name — there  could  be  nothing 
financially  alarming  in  a  proposition  having  in  view  a 
great  exp>enditure  for  this  grand  object.  Former  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  on  the  reservations,  and  in  the 
old,  clumsy  manner  by  reason  of  which  Mr.  Meeker 
ihet  his  death,  are  too  slow  of  progress,  if  indeed  ihey 
could  ever  be  practically  successful,  which  is  doubt- 
ful. The  only  civilized  Indians  in  this  country  have 
reached  their  present  social  position  perforce,  as  it 
were,  through  two  or  three  generations  of  changed 
life.  The  experimenters  have  not  only  chosen  a 
wrong  system,  but  they  have  also  attempted  by  it  to 
bring  about  in  a  span  of  years  a  moral  revolution, 
which  in  the  older  races  it  has  taken  ages  to  accom- 
plish. Experience  has  clearly  enough  (it  would 
seem)  proven  that  it  is  utterly  unavailing  to  inject 
into  the  Indian  intellect  the  higher  refinements  of 
modern  learning.  The  simplest  and  most  thorough 
practical  education  is  the  best  for  minds  that  have  in- 
herited from  the  beginning  of  the  race  a  child-like 
exuberance  of  thought,  and  an  almost  fixed  limitation 
of  development.  Anything  more  than  this  attenuates 
rather  than  directs  the  mental  force,  or  perverts  it 
into  vicious  channels. 

But  how  to  educate  them  ?  It  is  a  mere  common 
sepse  proposition,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  most  direct 
metho<l  of  producing  a  total  change  of  habits,  in 
mind  and  body,  in  any  race,  must  be  accompanied  by 
entire  separation  from  adverse  influences,  more  espe- 
cially when  those  influences  are  traditional. 

I  reject  altogether  the  fallacy  that  the  Indians  who 
have  reached  the  adult  age  can  be  diverted  in  any 
mater i  il  d«*gree  from  their  savage  tastes  and  tenden- 
cies. Civilizing  eflTorts,  therefore,  will  accomplish  the 
most  when  confined  to  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
most  effective  influence  that  can  be  exerted  upon  their 
elders  will  be  the  examples  of  actual  success  created 
by  those  eflforls. 

The  advantage  of  the  policy  of  separating  the  pu- 
pils from  their  tribes  until  their  education  is  com- 
pleted, has  been  well  illustrated,  even  in  the  case  of 
adults,  at  the  ilaoipton  school  in  Virginia,  the  success 
of  which  has  led  to  the  founding  of  another  similar 
institution,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Let  the  gov- 
ernment develop  this  system,  which  is  now  but  in  em- 
bryo, and  it  will,  I  believe,  establish  the  noblest  mon- 
ument to  justice  and  humanity  that  can  be  devised. 

AN   EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

A  certain  number  of  the  Indian  youth  might  be  re- 
moved from  their  families  year  by  year,  and  placed 
under  civilizing  influences.  Let  them  be  taken  at  a 
tender  ace,  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  leave  the 
maternal  arms,  and  cared  for  and  reared  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  seminaries  provided  for  this  purpose,  and 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  orphan  asylums,  which 
have  done  such  noble  charitable  work  in  the  States. 
The  more  widely  distributed  these  seminaries,  the 
greater  interest  in  them  would  be  felt  by  the  people 
at  larjye.  The  plan  is  susceptible  of  being  executed 
in  different  ways,  so  far  as  the  details  are  concerned. 
Congress  might  depute  the  work  to  the  several  States, 


appropriating  money  for  the  purpose  from  the  general 
taxation,  and  assigning  *a  quota  to  each,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  manner  prescribed.  In  some  States, 
the  new  educational  mission  might  be  conjoined  with 
that  already  established,  thus  bringing  about  a  min- 
gling of  the  red  with  the  white  children.  Thus,  in 
the  varied  execution  of  the  scheme,  much  advantage 
might  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  different 
conditions,  which  would  finally  give  birth  to  a  perfect 
system.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  assimilate  i(  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  to  the  general  educational  system 
already  in  existence.  The  new  generation  of  Indians 
thus  distributed  throughout  the  States,  entirely  separ- 
ated from  the  wildness  of  their  ancestral  condition, 
could  not  fail  to  imbibe  so  fully  of  the  spirit  of  civil- 
ization that  they  never  afterwards  could  become 
wholly  the  .slaves  of  savage  instinct.  After  going 
back  to  their  tribes,  their  superior  knowledge  and  i>et- 
ter  training  would  ensure  them  respect  and  anthoriiy, 
and  this  would  become  more  and  more  true  as  the 
older  chieftains  and  braves  dropped  away  in  death, 
and  the  proportion  of  untaught  savages  gradually  be- 
came less. 

THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

The  supposed  expense  of  this  untried  system  may 
at  first  stagger  conservative  or  selfish  politicians.  But 
a  few  brief  Indian  wars  would  cost  very  much  more, 
without  the  same  degree  of  present  and  prospective 
benefit.  The  census  of  1870  affords  ample  data  for 
computing  what  the  actual  expense  of  educating  all 
the  Indian  children  would  be.  Let  us  take  the 
statistics  of  the  public  and  private  schools  as  a  basis 
of  calculation.  The  income  of  all  these  was  in  1870, 
$95,402,726,  and  it  was  expended  upon  7,209.938 
pupils.  The  white  population  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories was  then  about  33,500,000,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  children  to  the  whole  was  about  one-thiid. 
The  Indian  population  was  about  383,712,  and  the 
proportion  of  children  neatly  the  same.  The  actual 
number  of  scholars  in  all  the  white  and  negro  schools 
was  9.209,938,  and  the  actual  average  cost  of  school- 
ing of  each  for  one  year  was  4^13.09.  As  the  grades 
in  the  proposed  Indian  schools  would  be  lower  than 
in  the  white  schools,  and  as  besides  all  the  colleges 
and  private  academies  are  included  in  the  above 
calculation,  the  average  cost  for  each  Indian  pupil 
would  probably  be  considerably  less.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  was  6,228^- 
060,  and  the  income  of  these  schools  was  $64,030,- 
673.  The  average  cost  per  capita  in  these  schools 
was  $10.28.  The  average  annual  cost  of  instructmg 
each  Indian  youth  may  therefore  be  safely  placed  at 
$13.  There  are,  according  to  a  very  liberal  estimate, 
altout  130,000  Indian  children  in  the  States  and 
Territories.  The  part  of  the  public  budget  labeled 
"  Indian  Instruction,"  would  therefore  sum  up  only 
$1,690,000,  and  one  and  a  half  millions  would  prob- 
ably much  more  than  cover  the  actual  amount. 

OFFSETS. 

But  there  is  a  further  expense  to  be  considered  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Indin  youth  at  the  seminaries 
apart  from  their  families.  They  are  to  be  clothed 
and  fed,  and  matrons,  nurses  and  servants  are  of 
course  to  be  supplied  in  addition, to  the  instructors. 
To  offset  this  will  l>e  the  proceeds  of  their  lalior.  per- 
formed in  their  industrial  studies,  and  the  lessening, 
on  account  of  their  absence,  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
visions and  annuities  to  be  furnished  at  the  agencies. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  the  system  includes  an 
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increasing  proportion  of  the  Indian  children,  the  ex- 
penditure ihiis  transferred  from  the  reservations  to 
the  schools  would  become  much  more  coni»iderable. 

HOSTAGES   FOR  GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 

But  another  difficulty  l)eside  the  pecuniary  one, 
and  much  more  to  be  apprehended,  may  be  urged.  It 
is  that  of  removing  the  young  Indians  frdm  the  family 
and  the  tribal  jurisdiction.  It  is  likely  that  in  most 
instances  at  first  there  would  be  some  opposition  to 
this  from  the  elder  Indians  themselves ;  while  in 
other  instances  the  idea  of  the  government,  with  pa- 
ternal care,  taking  its  red  children  to  its  bosom  to 
rear  them  in  the  ways  of  a  higher  life,  would  awaken 
a  wholesome  pride  and  ambition,  and  tend  finally  to 
make  the  system  extremely  popular.  But  however 
this  mi^hi  be,  it  would  neiiher  be  desirable  nor  politic 
to  force  all  of  the  fndian  youth  immediately  into  the 
schools.  Unless  the  frontier  suddenly  becomes  much 
more  peaceful  than  it  has  been  in  many  years,  there 
will  b^  afF^rded  plenty  of  opportunity  in  imposing 
terms  upon  rebellious  tribes  to  demand  their  children 
as  veritaole  wards,  and  thereafter  these  children 
would  serve  as  hostages  for  the  peaceful  behavior  of 
their  kindred.  It  is  well  knowa  that  the  element  in 
the  Indian  nations  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  frontier  is  composed  of  the  young  war- 
riors. They  are  the  reckless  beginners  of  the  bloody 
raids  which  commimly  precipitate  our  Indian  wars. 
Could  they  be  restrained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cojler  judgment  and  wiser  discretion  of  their  elders 
would  in  mi>st  cases  avert  hostilities,  when  they  are 
now  rendered  inevitable  by  rash  and   unconsidered 


acts  of  aggression,  or  of  fancied  revenge.  To  keep 
these  youthful  savages  under  civilized  tutelage  during 
the  years  when  they  would  otherwise  be  learning  the 
savage  lore  of  their  ancestry,  and  to  form  their  minds 
and  muscles  to  other  occupations  than  those  of  treach- 
ery and  killing,  would  be  to  decrease  in  the  imme- 
diate present  the  chinces  of  the  occurrence  of  revolts, 
and  to  make  them  for  the  rtear  future  highly  improba- 
ble, and  finally,  no  more  likely  to  recur  than  other 
civil  disorders. 

The  policy  here  outlined  is  professedly  a  progres- 
sive one.  It  does  not  attempt  to  civilize  the  adult 
Indian,  now  acknowledged  by  the  best  observers  to 
be  almost  entirely  incapable,  in  the  brief  span  of  life, 
of  transition  from  the  savage  state  ;  but  to  work  upon  a 
materiiil  more  fiited  for  moulding  into  the  proportions 
of  citizenship,  and  which  must  in  the  due  course  of 
nature  replace  the  former.  Twenty  years  of  such  a 
policy  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  character  of  the  tribes  coming  under 
its  full  influence.  It  would  be  a  monument  of  that 
generous  sentiment  toward  the  Indians,  an  honor  to  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  which  deplores  the  sad  decline 
of  their  dominion,  and  of  their  numbers  ;  while  it 
would  also  prove  in  some  measure,  I  have  no  doubt, 
an  atonement  for  the  many  wrongs  which  they  as  a 
race  have  ensured  at  the  hands  of  their  white  con- 
querors. 

The  views  which  I  have  expressed  are  founded 
not  only  upon  a  study  of  the  history,  but  also  upon 
personal  observation  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  Indians. —  The  yournai. 
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THE  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
a  selected  article  in  this  number  by  R. 
B.  Davenport,  on  **  Indian  Education.'*  We 
believe  that  if  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
money  which  has  been  spent  in  wars  with  the 
Indians  and  in  the  payment  of  annuities  to 
them  had  l)een  judiciously  spent  in  their  edu- 
cation, infinitely  more  would  have  been  *ac- 
complished  towards  their  civilization.  It  is 
late  now  to  begin,  but  "  it  is  better  late  than 
never  " 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
was  present  at  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
Crawford  county,  on  Thursday,  October 
14th.  He  found  five  hundred  teachers  and 
over  one  hundred  directors  present,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  citizens.  The  directors 
occupied  the  front  seats  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  a  more  intelligent-looking  body  of 


men  is  seldom  seen  in  a  public  assembly. 
The  Institute,  as  a  whole,  was  considered  a 
great  success.  Crawford  should  maintain 
her  position  in  the  front  rank  of  advanced 
educational  counties,  and  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken  she  will  do  so. 

The  University  of  Berne  has  409  students; 
the  University  of  Basel  has  191,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  372.  The  medical  school 
of  the  last-named  institution  has  twelve  ladies 
studying  in  it 

Nine  Chinese  students  are  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  Flowery  Kir^dom  by  Woo,  the  Com- 
missioner at  Hartford,  for  various  offenses. 
One,  T.  C.  Chung,  a  graduate  of  the  Nor- 
wich Free  Academy,  is  dishonored  for  cutting 
off  his  queue. 

The  tbrmal  proceedings  of  the  great  Inter- 
national Congress  recently  held  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  have  not  reached  us,  but  we  have 
learned  indirectly  that  the  attendance  was 
very  large,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  were  interesting  disctjssions  on  co- 
education, education  by  the  Church  and  by 
the  State,  the  Kindergarten,  industrial  edu- 
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cation,  school  discipline,  etc.  M.  Emile 
Frelet,  of  Paris,  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
School  Hygiene,  and  Dr.  Jarvel  on  Short- 
sightedness, in  which  he  maintained  that  this 
defect  was  generally  produced  in  school. 
Two  distinguished  English  teachers,  Dr.  W. 
Hodgson  and  Miss  Jane  Agnes  Chessar,  died 
while  in  attendance  at  the  Congress. 


The  Government  of  Belgium  has  recently 
prepared  and  published  a  course  of  study  for 
all  the  public  schools  in  the  kingdom.  It 
fills  twenty-five  columns  in  the  Moniteitr^  and 
is  very  complete.  Heretofore,  this  matter 
has  been  attended  to  by  the  school  inspectors 
and  other  local  authorities,  but  the  matter 
was  left  so  loose,  and  the  instruction  was  so 
scattered  and  irregular,  that  loud  complaints 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Government  from 
the  best  teachers  and  school  officers  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  A  circular  accompany- 
ing the  new  course  of  study,  and  explaining 
it,  says  :  **  Experience  has  condemned  the 
let-alone  system  heretofore  in  use.  Wherever 
schools  have  worked  under  programmes  well- 
defined,  progress  has  been  marked,  whilst 
routine  is  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  those 
left  to  themselves.*' 


In  1879,  France  spent  $12,000,000,  or 
about  %2  70  for  every  pupil;  Germany,  $28,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  $5  for  every  pupil ;  Switz- 
erland, $1,741,635,  or  a  little  over  $4  for 
every  pupil ;  Denmark,  $3,000,000,  or  a  lit- 
tle over  $4  for  every  pupil;  Belgium,  $5,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  $6  for  every  pupil ;  the 
Netherlands,  $3,063,617,  or  $7  for  every 
pupil;  Spain,  $5,000,000,  or  $8  for  every 
pupil. 

Mr.  Jules  Ferry,  in  his  recent  address  on 
scholastic  training,  said  he  was  bidding  a  last 
farewell  to  Latin  as  a  language  for  use.  The 
study  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek,  had  in  the 
past  been  an  invaluable  means  for  the  culture 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  the  study  of  antiquity 
had  degenerated  into  superstition,  into  gram- 
matical idolatry.  Common  sense  and  truth 
must  be  returned  to.  Henceforth  Latin  and 
Greek  were  to  be  studied,  not  for  the  sake  of 
writing  in  those  tongues,  but  merely  to  read 
the  great  classic  productions,  and  glean  from 
them  all  the  wisdom  which  they  contain. 


At  the  meeting  recently  held  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers'  Association,  Mr.  H  B. 
Sprague,  Master  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of 
Boston,  declared  that  the  school  system  should 
be  one  to  fit  for  citizenship,  whatever  else  may 


be  omitted  in  the  studies.  He  added  that 
the  ignorance  which  is  dangerous  is  not  igno- 
rance of  Latin  roots,  Parisian  accent,  binom- 
inal theorems  or  pollywogs,  but  the  ignorance 
of  the  knowledge  which  leads  to  a  proper  cit- 
izenship ;  and  he  closed  with  a  strong  plea  for 
more  practical  methods  in  the  education  of 
children. 


The  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  charges 
that  the  steady  increase  of  immorality  in  the 
great  towns  of  Germany  during  the  last  ten 
years,  has  injuriously  affected  the  teachers  of 
elementary  schools  in  all  the  chief  centres  of 
industry  except  Berlin.  He  says  that  politi- 
cians having  vied  with  each  other  in  the  at- 
tempt to  win  their  support,  and  the  increased 
facilities  for  drinking  which  have  been  pro 
vided  by  recent  legislation,  and  which  have 
injured  large  sections  of  the  community,  have 
demoralized  many  teachers. 


The  charter  of  the  great  University  of 
Berlin  was  signed  in  the  darkest  period  of 
Prussian  history,  only  eight  days  after  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Frederick  William  III., 
which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which 
he  lost  fully  half  of  his  kingdom,  and  re- 
tained the  rest  only  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon 
I.  Soon  after,  enco\iraged  by  his  noble  wife, 
Queen  Louise,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
William  Von  Humboldt,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
enlightened  public  school  system  which  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  glories  of  Prussia  to-day. 


Maryland  Agricultural  College,  with 
$100,000  productive  fund,  has  46  students; 
Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
with  $500,000  fund,  149  students;  Maine 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  $134,000  fund,  93  students;  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  $500,000  fund,  i6r. 
These  institutions  would  show  a  much  smaller 
attendance  if  only  those  students  were  admit- 
ted who  take  industrial  studies.  They  each 
have  a  course  in  science,  philosophy,  and  an- 
cient and  modern  languages. 


The  Hon.  W.  D.  White.  United  States 
Minister  at  Berlin,  is  still  President  of  Cor- 
nell University.  In  the  meantime,  under  the 
administration  of  Acting  President  Wm.  C. 
Russell,  the  University  is  doing  somes  excel- 
lent work.  With  no  preparatory  or  profes- 
sional schools,  it  has  this  year  enrolled  463 
students.  The  faculty  numbers  forty-five 
professors  and  nine  instructors.  There  are 
twelve  distinct  courses  of  study,  ranging  from 
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the  purely  agricultural  and  mechanical  to  the 
full  classical  course.  This  is  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions where  co  education  has  been  most 
successful.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are 
novyr  valued  at  j7j6,ooo;  the  equipments  of 
the  several  departments  at  I21 7,000  \  the  pro- 
ductive endowment  at  ;gi, 264,000,  and  the 
unproductive  endowment  at  S2, 100,000.  The 
library  contains  38,000  bound  volumes  and 
12  000  pamphlets. 


There  are  about  eighty  lycees  in  France, 
and  over  three  hundred  colleges  ;  the  former 
are  supported  by  the  State,  and  the  latter  by 
the  municipalities.  The  boys  educated  in 
the  lycees  and  colleges  are  nearly  all  board- 
ers ;  and  as  their  school  life  lasts  for  six  or 
eight  years  respectively,  the  consequence  is 
that  they  live  during  this  time  in  a  sort  of 
half-monastic,  half-military  confinement,  after 
which  they  are,  especially  since  the  new 
army  law,  placed  under  military  discipline 
for  another  twelve  months  at  least,  and  in 
some  cases  for  five  years  On  the  contrary, 
the  boys  of  the  primary  schools  are  day  pu- 
pils only,  and  live  at  home. 


The  Educational  Board  of  Zurich  has  just 
issued  a  very  good  code  of  regulations  for 
the  private  schools  in  the  Canton.  No  per- 
son is  allowed  to  organize  such  a  school  with- 
out the  express  license  of  the  educational  au- 
thorities, and  before  obtaining  this  license  the 
applicant  is  obliged  to  present  an  exact  plan  of 
the  proposed  scheme  of  education;  a  plan  of 
room,  building  and  furniture  ;  a  proof  of  ca- 
pacity of  the  teacher  or  teachers,  and  an  en- 
gagement to  open  the  school  to  the  regular 
inspection  of  the  public  educational  authori- 
ties of  the  State,  and  the  Commune  or  local 
School  Board  District.  The  State  is  deter- 
mined, it  is  said,  that  no  mere  instruction - 
shop  shall  usurp  the  place  of  a  genuine 
school.  The  law  permits  the  presidents  of 
School  Boards  to  make  an  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  every  private  school, 
and  the  keepers  or  management  of  all  such 
schools  are  bound  to  send  a  yearly  report  to 
the  educational  authorities. 


The  Daily  News,  London,  draws  atten- 
tion to  a  class  of  German  schools  which  have 
recently  been  established  in  Wilrtemberg,  for 
the  purpose  of  training  young  women  of  the 
peasant  class  in  household  duties.  These 
VViirteraberg  schools,  intended  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  small  farmers  and  peasants,  'are  only 
open  during  the  winter  months,  and  each  of 
them  accommodates  about  thirty  pupils ;  the 


fee  for  tuition  being  about  five-and  twenty 
shillings,  while  a  sum  equivalent  to  ninepence 
a  day  is  charged  for  board  and  lodging.  The 
lady  manager  of  the  school  sees  that  her 
pupils  are  taught  cooking,  washing,  house- 
cleaning,  and  so  forth,  while  the  ordinary 
village  school-master  is  employed  in  the  after- 
noon to  give  them  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing.  A  medical  man  also  gives  lectures 
on  Natural  History  and  Domestic  Medicine, 
so  that  nothing  is  neglected  which  is  likely  to 
make  good  housewives  of  ^hem.  The  system 
of  Herr  Clauson-Kaas,  which  was  first  applied 
in  Denmark,  is  stated  to  be  also  making  its 
way  in  North  Germany,  though  many  of  the 
masters  do  not  much  like  the  idea  of  having 
to  teach  the  lads  in  their  schools  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  future  calling,  for  this  is  what 
the  Qlauson-Kaas  system  practically  amounts 
to.  That  it  might  be  introduced,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  into  England,  is  probable 
enough  ;  but  more  importance  attaches  to  the 
VVurtemberg  experiment,  which  has,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  done  wonders  there,  and 
which,  if  it  succeeded  in  that  country,  would 
do  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  ag- 
ricultural laborer  and  the  small  farmer. 


General  Eaton,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  has  written  us,  asking 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  disposition  and 
uses  to  be  made  of  the  collection  of  educa- 
tional appliances  in  possession  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  at  Washington.  Congress  made 
a  small  appropriation  at  its  last  session,  for 
enlarging,  cataloguing  and  casing  for  the  col- 
le<^lion,  and  will  no  doubt,  exercise  a  more 
liberal  policy  towards  it  in  the  future.  The 
collection  is  now  of  considerable  size,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  objects  presented  to  the 
Bureau  by  foreign  nations  at  the  time  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition.  The  collection  can 
be  easily  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  models  of 
school  buildings,  articles  of  furniture  and 
apparatus,  and  appliances  of  all  kinds  illustra- 
tive of  education  at  home  ;  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  a  system  of  exchanges  can  be  inau- 
gurated without  difficulty  with  all  enlightened 
countries  abroad. 

General  Eaton  wants  to  know  what  he 
should  do  with  this  collection,  now  valuable 
and  likely  to  grow  rapidly.     We  answer — 

1.  Organize  a  great  national  pedagogical 
museum,  have  in  it  a  home  and  a  foreign  de- 
partment, and  fill  both  with  all  that  can  throw 
light  upon  systems  of  education  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

2.  Subordinate  to  the  object  named  above, 
articles  from  the  museum,  not  needed  to  make 
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the  exhibition  complete,  may  be  loaned  or 
given  to  States,  cities  or  institutions,  for  pur- 
poses Hke  those  for  which  the  museum  itself 
is  established. 

We  are  rejoiced  that  this  first  step  in  the 
way  of  establishing  an  educational  museum  at 
the  seat  of  the  National  Government  has  been 
taken.  We  have  no  doubt  others  will  follow ; 
and  in  the  end  we  shall  have  a  collection  that 
will  rival  those  established  by  various  coun- 
tries in  the  Old  World. 


SuPT.  McQuowN,  of  Clearfield,  writes 
September  i6  :  **  I  have  just  closed  my  ex- 
amination tour  for  the  current  year.  I  have 
held  thirty  one  examinations,  and  issued  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  provisional  certifi- 
cates. The  prospects  of  our  schools  are  ex- 
ceedingly flattering.  In  every  district  in  the 
county  the  salaries  have  been  advanced  from 
five  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  directors  attended  the  exam- 
inations, and  upwards  of  four  thousand 
patrons  were  present  at  the  examinations  and 
the  educational  meetings  that  were  usually 
held  on  the  evenings  of  the  saifie  days. 
These  meetings  were  large  and  enthusiastic.'' 
We  have  also  seen  reports  in  the  county  papers 
of  the  examinations  and  meetings  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  McQuown,  and  they  seem  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  revival.  New  school- 
houses,  better  furniture,  more  apparatus, 
higher  salaries  for  teachers,  and  other  im- 
.  provements,  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Clearfield,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
energetic  Superintendent.  At  the  educational 
meetings,  which  seem  to  have  been  hefd  in 
almost  every  township,  speeches  were  made, 
essays  read,  resolutions  passed,  and  the  exer- 
cises interspersed  with  music. 


The  United  States  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  represented  in  the  recent  pedagogical 
Congress  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  although 
several  prominent  American  educators  were 
in  Europe  at  the  time,  including  Drs.  Bate- 
man,  of  Illinois ;  Hager.  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Brooks,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  dele- 
gates by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. The  official  representation  outside  of 
Belgium,  was  as  follows  :  The  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden  was  officially  represented  by  one 
delegate,  Brazil  by  one,  Spain  by  one.  France 
by  three,  Italy  by  three,  Portugal  by  one, 
Russia  by  two,  Sweden  and  Norway  by  one, 
and  Switzerland  by  one.  Austria,  Germany, 
and  England  were  unrepresented.  Amiens 
sent  one  delegate,  Bordeaux  one,  Le  Havre 
five,  Lille  thirteen,  and  Paris  eleven.      Edu- 


cational associations  in  Germany  sent  four 
delegates,  in  Britain  two,  in  Austria  four,  in 
Spa«n  one,  in  France  twelve,  in  Italy  three, 
in  Switzerland  one,  and  in  Belgium  fifteen. 
The  British  bodies  which  sent  delegates  are 
the  Association  of  the  Principals  of  Private 
Schools,  which  sent  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  and 
the  Glasgow  School  Board,  which  sent  Mr. 
Kenneciy.  M.  Vanhumbeeck,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Belgium,  presided. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  resolution 
requesting  Councils  to  insert  an  item  of 
J7,ooo  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  two  assistants, 
in  the  appropriation  for  1881,  was  voted  down 
on  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  by  a  vote  of 
nine  for  to  eleven  against.  We  are  very 
much  surprised  at  this  action.  If  the  request 
had  been  made  and  the  Councils  had  refused 
to  grant  the  money,  we  could  have  understood 
the  matter ;  but  we  did  not  expei  t  a  vote 
against  the  Superintendency  in  the  Board  of 
Education.  I'he  members  of  the  Board  are 
expected  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  of  the 
management  of  systems  of  schools  ;  but  some 
of  them  do  not  Stem  to  know  that  an  ex- 
perience which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal has  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  especially  in 
large  cities  and  towns.  Except  Philadelphia, 
no  city  of  considerable  size,  either  in  America 
or  Europe,  can  be  named,  that  has  not  found 
it  wise  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  schools 
an  expert  in  the  business  of  education.  You 
might  as  well  expect  to  run  successfully  a 
railroad,  a  factory,  or  a  mill,  without  a  super- 
intendent, a  competent  head,  as  a  system  of 
schools. 

But  says  a  member  of  the  Board,  "  Philadel- 
phia has  got  along  without  a  Superintendent, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  one.'*  So  there 
was  a  time  when  Philadelphia  got  along  with- 
out water,  without  gas,  without  street  cars, 
without  telegraphs  and  telephones;  but  now 
they  have  become  a  necessity.  If  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  understood  the  subject,  they 
would  be  equally  unwilling  to  do  without  the 
aid  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Another 
member  of  the  Board  asserted  that  **  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia  are  now  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  city.**  There  are  good 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  made  so  by  superior 
teachers;  but  there  are  also  many  poor  ones, 
and,  as  a  system,  it  is  only  the  honest  truth  to 
say  that  her  schools  are  behind  those  of  neatly 
all  other  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.     If  this  statement  is  not  believed,  let 
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those  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
who  voted  down  the  Superintendency,  first 
make  a  study  of  their  own  schools,  high  and 
low,  through  and  through,  and  then  visit 
the  schools  of  other  cities,  and  mark  the  con- 
trast. Or,  better,  let  the  Board  employ  a 
disinterested  lexpert  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
schools  and  report  their  excellencies  and  de- 
fects—a man  like  Sir  Charles  Reed  of  Lon- 
don, M.  Buisson  of  Paris,  Dr.  da  Motta  of 
Brazil,  or  Dr.  May  of  Toronto,  gentlemen 
well  known  in  connection  with  our  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
systems  of  education — and  then  heed  what  he 
will  tell  them. 

Such  an  inspection  as  is  proposed  will  cost 
a  little  money,  but  it  will  pay.  What  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Councils,  and  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  need  most  to  hear  is 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  about  the  schools,  and  a  Superin- 
tendent and  Assistants  will  be  appointed 
without  delay. 


We  have  received  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
entitled  :  **A  Manual  for  the  Public  School 
Graduates  of  Greene  County,  Pa.,  by  S.  F. 
Hoge.  County  Superintendent."  It  contains 
a  form  of  constitution  and  by-laws  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  public-school  graduates  of 
each  school  district  in  the  county,  with  a  list 
of  subjects  for  essays,  orations  and  discus- 
sions ;  the  Greene  County  Course  of  Study 
and  Course  of  Reading ;  the  Plan  of  Exam- 
ination used  last  spring,  with  the  questions 
asked  ;  and  finally  a  list  of  the  graduates  in 
the  several  districts.  As  the  plan  of  examin- 
ing the  classes  that  have  completed  the  course 
of  study  in  the  public  schools  is  somewhat 
novel,  we  present  it  below  in  full  : 

We  have  fixed  upon  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  March  as  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  examina- 
tions, and,  in  order  that  we 'may  use  the  same  list  of 
questions  throughout  the  county,  thus  forming  a  uni- 
form standard,  the  examinations  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts are  all  held  on  the  same  day.  Some  weeks- pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  directors  appoint  a  committee 
of  competent  persons  in  their  respective  districts,  to 
conduct  the  examination,  whose  names  and  addresses 
they  report  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

The  County  Superintendent  forwards  to  this  com- 
mittee ihe  list  of  questions  in  a  sealed  envelope,  which 
is  not  to  be  opened  until  the  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  then  in  the  presence  of -the  whole  committee 
and  the  applicants.  In  tase  the  whole  committee  is 
not  present,  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  members 
present.  The  committee  keep  the  questions  entirely 
private,  making  them  known  only  as  they  transfer 
them  to  the  black-board  for  the  applicants. 

As  soon  as  the  time  allowed  (or  any  branch  has  ex- 
pired, the  papers  are  collected  and  the  next  subject 
is  taken  up.  The  papers  are  then  examineii  and  the 
percentage  recorded.     When  all  the  papers  on  the 


various  branches  have  been  examined,  the  average 
percentage  of  each  applicant  is  found  and  alt  those 
realizing  80  per  cent,  are  nllowed  to  graduate. 

On  Saturday  evening  those  graduating  give  an  cn« 
tertainment;  each  graduate  furnishing  either  a  recita- 
tion, declamation,  essay,  or  oration.  The  dipl()ma» 
are  then  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  examining 
committee.  The  committee  report  to  the  County 
Superintendent  the  names  of  the  graduates,  with  kheir 
address,  age,  and  sex,  also  the  per  cent,  of  each  ap- 
plicant in  each  branch,  and  his  average. 

To  prevent  fraud,  the  manuscripts  are  also-  sent  to 
the  County  Superintendent  for  re-exam inatiun. 


The  following  is  the  secret  of  Col  Parker's 
success  at  Quincy,  as  staled  by  himself  He 
claims  little  in  the  way  of  originality,  but 
much  on  the  score  of  intelligent  energy,  a 
claim  which  is  admitted  on  every  hand. 

1.  I  was  placed  in  absolute  control  of  the  Quincy 
schools  four  and  one-half  yeais  ago — absolute  to  this 
extent :  All  methods  and  maajier  of  teaching,  courses 
of  study,  examinations,  books  to  be  used,  appoint- 
ments and  removals  of  teachers,  are  in  my  hands.  In 
this  the  committee  have  kept  faith^  and  supported  me 
at  every  step. 

2.  I  gave  the  same  freedoms  to  my  teachers.  They 
use  methods,  ways  and  meat>6,  that  tlikey  understand 
and  believe  in.  They  are  crippled  by  no  absolute 
standards  of  results.  Examinations  are  simply  indi- 
cations of  progress,  and  take  their  place  in  relative 
importance  with  other  tests.  Real  nnind  development 
and  the  attainment  of  real  skill  arc  absolute  demands 
made  upon  teachers,  givmg  pUfUy  of  time^  and  con- 
sidering adverse  conditions  both  of  poor  preparations 
of  pupils,  and  lack  of  teaching  and  training  power 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  Quality  and  not  quantity  is 
the  demand.  When  a  teacher  fails,  after  a  reasona- 
ble assistance,  he  or  she  resigns. 

3.  My  principal  work  is  to  teacb  and  instruct  my 
teachers.  This  I  try  to  do  by  lessons,  lectures,  pri- 
vate interviews,  books,  and  by  teaching  clashes  of 
children  continually,  in  order  to  show  how  work 
should  be  done. 

4*  We  try  to  learn  a  subject,  or  to  attain  a  skill,  by 
constantly  doing ;  that  is,  we  learn  writing  by  writ- 
ing ;  spelling  by  spetling;  English  by  constantly  try- 
ing to  use  good  English. 

5.  We  try  ta  make  all  work  unite,  one  thing  help- 
ing all  the  others.  Language  is  taught  as  one  branch 
— <all  its  parts  at  the  same  time — oral  language  and 
written,  with  all  that  pertains  to  them. 

6.  I  buy  all  reading  books,  and  have  a  circulating 
library  of  120  sets  of  books — 25  in  each  set — of  the 
best  readers,  magazines,  histories,  etc.,  published. 
Each  teacher  has  all  the  reading  matter  she  desires. 

7.  My  reliance  for  filling  vacancies  is  upon  a  class 
of  pupil -teachers,  who  are  constantly  working  in  our 
schools  without  pay.  When  I  am  sure  that  they  can 
teach  and  control  a  room,  I  recommend  them. 

8.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  nothing  new  in  our 
schools.  The  same  methods  have  been  used  for  years 
in  Gernuiny  and  in  this  country.  Please  to  say  that 
we  claim  nothing  new,  nothing  finished,  nothing  that 
is  not  founded  upon  well  known  and  orthodox  prin- 
ciples. 

So  far  as  results  are  concerned,  I  must  leave  that 
to  oth«ffs  to  say.     I  am  satisfied  with  the  beginning,. 

for  thaft  is  all  that  we  have  made—"  a  beginning, ^^ 
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WARNING  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  speaking  of  the 
Prussian  Normal  Schools,  has  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  describing  the  requirements 
for  this  class  of  schools  recently  adopted  by 
the  Government : 

Every  Normal  School  is  to  have  organically  con- 
nected with  it  two  practice  schools,  one  graded  and 
the  other  ungraded.  The  course  of  instruction  con- 
tinues three  years,  the  pupils  of  each  year  constituting 
a  class.  In  the  first  class,  where  the  course  is  con- 
cluded, the  pupils  are  especially  instructed  with  refer- 
ence yo  their  self-culture.  Besides,  they  undertake, 
under  the  guidance  and  oversight  of  the  principal  and 
instructors  of  the  practice  schools,  continuous  instruc- 
tion in  the  same.  In  this  practice  they  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  ten  hours  a 
week,  and  the  program  must  be  so  arranged  that  no 
pupil  will  leave  the  training  seminary  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  teaching  of  all  the 
essential  branches  prescribed  for  the  common  schools. 
In  the  Prussian  seminaries  for  teachers  the  practicing 
school  is  the  point  round  which  the  whole  of  the  in- 
struction turns.  And  herein  they  are  vastly  superior 
to  our  American  normal  schools,  which  are  rarely  pro- 
vided with  any  practicing  school  at  all.  Hence  our 
Normal  Schools  are  too  theoretical.  Like  the  Prussian 
Normal  Schools  of  forty  years  ago,  they  are  aiming  too 
exclusively  at  general  culture,  and  not  enough  at 
skill.  They  send  out  pupils  largely  imbued  with  good 
principles,  but  lamentably  deficient  in  the  technical 
skill  they  need  in  the  school  room. 

All  educational  interests  centre  in  the  teacher,  and 
the  test  of  every  system  of  education  is  found  in  its 
provisions  for  securing  competent  teachers.  Here  is 
I  he  weak  point  in  the  systems  in  our  several  States. 
Nowhere  is  there  anything  like  adequate  provision 
either  for  educating  professionally  a  supply  of  teach- 
ers, or  for  duly  testing  their  qualifications. 

Let  those  concerned  in  the  management  of 
our  own  Normal  Schools  mark  the  words. 
*  *  In  the  Prussian  Seminaries  for  teachers, 
the  practicing  school  is  the  point  round  which 
the  whole  of  the  instruction  turns y  This 
condition  of  things  was  brought  about  only 
after  long  years  of  experiment  and  many  dis- 
couraging failures.  From  the  first  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  determined  to  supply 
the  schools  with  trained  teachers.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried  of  instructing  the  pupil- 
teachers  by  improved  methods,  but  that  alone 
it  was  found  would  not  answer.  Then,  theo- 
retical instruction  in  pedagogics  was  tried,  and 
most  faithfully  persevered  in;  but  the  result 
was  a  race  of  educational  philosophers,  and  not 
practical  teachers.  At  last,  without  dispens- 
ing with  the  previous  plans,  the  order  was 
promulgated  that  practice-schools  of  different 
grades  must  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  Schools,  and  that  all  pupil 
teachers  must  be  most  carefully  trained  in  the 
art  of  teaching — in  the  actyal  duties  of  the 
school  room       At  present,  they  are  occupied 


in  this  7Vork  frow  six  to  ten  hours  a  week 
during  the  whole  course.  All  the  other  teach- 
ing of  a  teachers'  seminary  is  subordinate  to 
this ;  the  best  teaching  talent  is  placed  in  the 
school  of  practice,  and  most  careful  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
all  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  of  managing  schools. 

It  is  most  imperative  that  the  same  change 
be  made  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  whole  country.  Our  words  are 
words  of  warning ;  but  our  stand  is  on  the 
mountain-top,  and  we  see  the  coming  storm. 


CONDUCTING  INSTITUTES. 


A  PLAN  has  been  adopted  for  conducting 
the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  Massachusetts 
thatis  well  worth  consideration  in  this  State. 
All  merely  ornamental  features  are  dispensed 
with,  nothing  is  done  for  entertainment,  but 
the  Institute  for  the  time  assumes  the  form  of 
a  school,  and  devotes  the  whole  of  its  time  to 
the  work  of  learning  how  to  teach.  Skilled 
instructors  are  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  institutes  are  in  their  hands 
exclusively,  and  they  limit  the  work  to  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  most  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  philosophy  that 
underlies  them.  Each  branch  that  is  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  State  is  taken  up  in  turn, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  it  takes  place  from  the  first  step 
to  the  last.  The  Editor  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education^  in  speaking  of  the  les- 
sons given  at  the  institutes  by  experts  in  the 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  says : 

This  natural,  common-sense  way  of  putting  things 
to  school  children,  and  of  waking  up  the  faculties  of 
observation,  reflection,  and  independent  investigation, 
comes  to  sensible  people  with  all  the  force  of  a  reve- 
lation from  a  superior  region  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience. This  fact  is  full  of  meaning  to  all  teachers. 
They  may  be  assured  that  there  is  no  inveterate  pre- 
judice, anywhere,  against  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction and  greater  results  from  school  work,  outside 
their  own  body.  The  most  serious  opposition  to  su- 
perior teaching  comes  from  inferior  teachers ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  wrong-headed ness  of  parents  and 
committees  can  be  traced  back  to  the  interested  or 
honest  opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  teaching  class 
to  any  change.  Every  wide  awake  teacher  can  be 
assured  that  he  has  only  to  teach  anything  in  tbe 
school- room  better,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  both 
of  children  and  parents.  And  the  way  to  teach  well 
is  not  to  run  al>out  the  district  asking  peniiission  to 
do  something  new,  but  to  teach  and  govern  a  school 
in  such  a  bright,  loving  and  effective  way  that  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  will  be  compelled,  by  the 
importunities  of  the  children,  ta  **  harness  up"  and 
visit  the  school;  and  the  minister,  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer  and  the  *'  distinguished  stranger"  boarding  at 
the  village  tavern,  will  find  time  to  come  in  and  see 
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what  the  new  schoolmaster  is  about.  Teachers,  do 
your  topmost  best,  all  the  time,  and  you  can  trust 
your  scholars,  their  parents,  and  the  influential  peo- 
ple of  the  most  illiterate  community,  to  can^  you 
through. 

SCIENCE  AT  THE  INSTITUTES. 


THE  following  article  from  a  correspon- 
dent advocates  the  policy  of  having  lec- 
tures on  science  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  reasons  stated  have  great  weight,  and  we 
hope  superintendents  having  charge  of  the 
Institutes  will  give  them  due  consideration  : 

The  evening  lectures  are  important  parts  of  the 
County  Teacher's  Institutes.  Not  only  are  the 
teachers  there  assembled,  but  also  the  School  Direct- 
ors, and  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  large  country 
towns.  The  lecturers  are  paid  well  for  their  work, 
and  much  more  than  an  ordinary  talk  is  at  that  time 
justly  expected. 

The  subjects  of  these  lectures  should  be  directly  in 
the  line  of  the  teacher's  work — directly  bearing  on 
the  great  business  of  education.  Too  many  of  these 
evening  lectures  fly  off  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
and  evidently  they  are  more  designed  for  interesting 
amusement — ^general  knowledge — than  for  educa- 
tional instruction. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  several  natural  sci- 
ences should  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  evening 
lectures  of  every  Teachers'  Institute.  These  sciences 
explain  the  great  and  wonderful  world  around  us. 
They  tell  of  every  object  we  see,  objects  which  very 
deeply  interest  all  children.  How  eagerly  do  they 
ask  questions  about  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the 
cloud's,  and  the  rain.  How  carefully  they  look  at 
stones,  especially  those  of  abnormal  shapes  or  colors. 
How  curiously  do  they  examine  flowers  and  insects  ; 
how  many  hundreds  of  questions  do  they  propose  to 
their  parents  and  teachers  about  all  these  wonders. 
These  questions  should  be  answered  and  encouraged. 
Their  young  minds  should,  by  these  means,  be  led  along 
into  alt  the  natural  sciences.  Therefore,  the  common 
school  teachers  should  be  instructed  in  the  sciences 
which  unfold  and  explain  the  great  visible  creation. 
They  should  each  one  be  a  fountain  of  light  and  joy 
to  make  happy  and  to  improve  their  inquiring  pupils. 

The  natural  sciences,  by  their  applications  to  the 
useful  arts,  are  now  changing  the  face  of  the  world. 
The  condition  of  mankind  is  greatly  improved  by 
them.  They  are  advancing  and  elevating  the  civiiza- 
tion  of  our  race.  For  instance,  the  smelting  of  iron 
from  its  ores  is  a  purely  chemical  process.  And  this 
process  has  been  lately  so  improved  that  a  blast  fur- 
nace  at  Pittsbnrgh  is  now  turning  out  on  an  average 
160  tons  of  iron  in  a  day.  We  all  remember  when 
ten  tons  were  regarded  as  very  superior  work.  By 
means  of  cheap  iron  the  world  moves  on  more  rapidly 
and  easily.  Railroads,  engines,  telegraphs,  photo- 
graphs, and  thousands  of  industrial  arts,  are  blessing 
mankind  through  the  applications  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences. 

For  all  these  and  many  other  reasons,  every  com- 
mon school  teacher  should  know  more  or  less  of 
these  sciences.  Half  an  hour  may  be  profitably  and 
pleasantly  spent  every  day  in  object  lessons.  The  ob- 
jects should  be  chosen  systematically ;  a  series  of 
plants  and  flowers  to  teach  botany ;  a  series  of  ani- 
mals to  teach   zoology ;    a  series  of  experiments   to 


teach  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  ;  a  series  of 
stones  to  teach  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  so  of 
other  sciences. 

Therefore,  the  evening  lectures  at  the  County 
Teachers'  Institutes  should  be  in  large  part  on  these 
sciences.  The  teachers  should  then  have  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  what  they  all  wish  to  know,  and  what 
they  can  all  make  good  use  of  in  their  daily  teaching. 
The  sciences  are  splendid  subjects  for  eloquence  and 
for  delighting  large  audiences.  All  the  way  from 
Europe  we  have  lately  had  Tyndall,  and  Proctor, 
and  Agassiz,  to  lecture  for  us  on  the  sciences.  Lard- 
ner  also  crossed  the  Atlantic  a  few  years  ago  to  en- 
lighten us  in  astronomy.  Our  own  American  scien- 
tists have  done  good  work  in  the  same  line,  but  we 
are  too  closely  engaged  in  leaching  and  in  original 
investigation  to  spend  much  lime  before  popular  audi- 
ences. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly,  yet  respectfully,  urge 
on  the  County  Superintendents  to  employ  lecturers  at 
their  annual  institutes,  who  arc  able  to  deliver  clear 
and  accurate,^and  at  the  same  time  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive, lectures  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  Their  aim 
should  be  not  only  to  show  the  grandeur  and  the 
wonder  of  the  great  creation,  but  to  give  the  as- 
sembled teachers  much  that  they  may  carry  home 
with  them,  and  impart  to  their  pupils. 


"  NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS." 


PROF.  MARIS  EXPLAINS. 


IN  the  October  number  of  The  School  yournal 
there  appeared  .in  editorial  under  the  above  title, 
which  so  misrepresents  my  sentiments  that  I  must  ask 
for  space  in  your  columns  to  set  myself  right  before 
your  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial was  not  present  at  the  State  Teachers'  Meeting 
when  my  remarks  were  made  upon  the  present  mode 
of  examining  the  graduating  classes  at  Normal 
Schools,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  for  the 
error  into  which  he  has  fallen.  It  is  true  I  did  say 
that  the  system  now  in  use  does  tend  to  break  down , 
the  health  of  many  of  the  best  students  ;  and  such  is 
the  case,  as  all  Normal  School  principals  and  profes- 
sors know.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
examining  committee  at  a  majority  ot  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State,  and  at  nearly  every  school  has 
the  Examining  Board  received  a  certificate  from  the 
faculty,  stating  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  class 
was  unable  to  attend  the  examination  on  account  of 
impaired  health  ;  and  the  same  certificate  stated  that 
said  member  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  class. 
I  made  no  reference  to  students  who  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  examination  through  lack  of  time  or  any 
other  cause ;  as  we  present  no  students  for  examina- 
tion at  this  school  who  are  not  believed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty to  be  fully  prepared  to  pass  the  examination,  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  presenting  those 
who  are  not  fit  to  pass. 

This  school  has  graduated  seven  classes  ;  of  these 
four  were  passed  without  the  rejection  of  a  single  stu- 
dent, and  in  the  whole  history  of  the  school  oxAy  five 
students  have  been  rejected.  I  consider  it,  therefore, 
unfair  to  imply  that  I  advocate  sending  students  be- 
fore the  examining  board  when  they  are  but  poorly 
prepared.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  true  that  the  Faculty 
of  this  school  (and  I  think  I  may  say  largely  through 
my  influence)  have  refused  to  allow  students  to  ap- 
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pear  before  the  State  Committee  even  when  we  were 
morally  certain  they  would  pass  the  examination,  he- 
cause  we  did  not  consider  them  Ht  to  graduate  at  that 
time. 

My  principal  objection  to  the  present  plan  of  exam- 
ination, as  I  stated  at  the  State  Teachers'  Meeting,  is 
that  it  enc«>urages  superficiality^  and  I  have  always 
based  my  objection  largely  upon  that  ground.  The 
plan  is  out  of  date,  and  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
use  in  the  most  progressive  institutions.  The  bien- 
nial examinations  have  been  abandoned  at  Yale,  and 
annual  exnminalions  have  taken  their  place  ;  the  same 
is  practically  true  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Lafay- 
ette. At  that  institution  which  has  led  the  van  in  so 
many  reforms,  the  University  of  Michigan,  even  the 
class  system  has  been  abandoned  with  excellent  re- 
sults. When  a  student  has  completed  a  study,  he  is 
examined  in  it,  and  if  found  proBcient  is  passed,  and 
that  ends  the  lest  applied. 

I  claim  that  if  students  were  allowed,  under  certain 
resinctions,  to  enter  the  examination  by  the  committee 
at  its  annual  session,  and  pass  the  studies  they  had 
completed  during  the  year,  that  there  would  be  less 
haste,  less  cramming,  less  passing  of  immature  students, 
and  a  corresponding  strengthening  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  necessary  to  indulge  in  a  comparison 
of  years  of  experience  as  the  question  can  not  be  set- 
tled in  that  way.  My  opinion  has  been  formed  by 
close  attention  to  the  working  of  the  present  system, 
which  is  pronounced  by  competent  authority,  as  the 
editorial  alluded  to  will  show,  to  result,  each  year,  in 
bringing  before  the  examining  board  students  who  are 
"  excited,  nervous,  broken  down  in  health,"  and  who 
are  **  timid,  and  wanting  in  both  the  physical  and 
moral  strength  required  to  pass  a  creditable  examina- 
tion." Such  could  not  be  the  case  under  the  system 
I  advocate,  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  no  one  could 
with  any  show  of  reason  charge  such  a  result  to  the 
system  itself.  GEO  L.  MARIS, 

State  Normal  School i  West  Chester,  Pa., 

October  ij,  /8So. 

We  cheerfully  insert  the  above  communi- 
cation from  Prof  Maris  in  answer  to  our 
strictures  upon  his  remarks  at  York.  We  cer- 
tainly had  no  intention  to  misrepresent  his 
views  on  the  question  at  issue.  We  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  stenographer,  and, 
besides,  we  thought  we  understood  his  posi- 
tion from  having  had  several  conversations 
with  hrm  on  the  subject.  No  accusation  was 
made  that  the  students  at  West  Chester  are  not 
as  well  prepared  as  at  other  Normal  schools, 
and  no  implication  can  be  fairly  drawn  from 
our  remarks  that  Prof.  Maris  advocate^  send- 
ing poorly  qualified  students  before  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners.  What  Prof.  Maris  did 
say  at  York,  and  what  he  still  says,  is  that 
**  the  system  of  examination  now  in  use  tends 
to  break  down  the  health  of  manv  of  the  best 
students.**  What  we  say  is  that  it  is  not  the 
system  of  examination  that  produces  this  bad 
effect,  but  the  hurry  and  <he  cram  that  pre- 
cedes the  examination.  Double  the  work 
that  ought  to  belong  to  the  Senior  year  is  at 
tempted  to  be  done  at  the  Normal  schools, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  some   of  the 


students  break  down.  The  proper  remedy  is 
to  require  more  work  to  be  done  in  the 
Junior  year,  or  in  the  preceding  years.  Stu- 
dents at  the  Normal  schools  ought  to  have 
the  last  six  months  of  their  Senior  year  at 
least  for  the  professional  studies  and  reviews, 
while  the  truth  is  they  are  often  pressed  with 
new  branches  up  to  the  very  week  of  their 
examination.  Let  Prof.  Maris  try  the  expe- 
riment of  giving  his  next  Senior  class  more 
time  for  preparation,  of  heaping  upon  them 
a  lighter  load  of  studies,  of  allowing  them  to 
spend,  without  the  pressure  of  other  studies, 
some  months  in  a  careful,  systematic  review 
of  the  branches  they  have  gone  over  in  the 
course,  and  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  the  mode  of  examination  as  it  now 
exists.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  discover 
that  the  **  superficiality^  which  he  now  sup- 
poses it  encourages  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
miserable  custom  of  allowing  the  students  in 
Normal  schools  to  attempt  to  do  twice  as 
much  as  they  can  do  well — to  eat  twice  as 
much  ns  they  can  digest — in  the  mad  rush  for 
diplomas. 

And  as  Prof.  Maris  basis  his  objections  to 
the  present  plan  of  conducting  the  final  exam- 
inations at  the  Normal  schools  largely  upon 
the  ground  that  it  tends  to  **  superficiality,** 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  set  the  matter  right. 
What  does  the  present  plan  of  examination 
at  the  Normal  schools  require  ?     Let  us  see. 

1.  The  plan  assumes  a  careful  examination 
of  all  students  upon  entering  school,  in  order 
that  the  extent  of  their  acquirements  may  be 
ascertained  as  a  basis  for  further  in^^truction. 
In  case  this  examination  is  superficial,  whose 
fault  is  it? 

2.  The  plan  requires  an  examination  of 
each  individual  student  by  the  several  profes- 
sors, branch  by  branch  as  the  studies  are 
completed,  no  one  being  allowed  to  drop  a 
study  until  the  proper  professor  declares  him- 
self satisfied  that  he  knows  it  This  is  the 
plan  proposed  by  Prof.  Maris,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  he  would  take  the  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  ol 
Examiners.  But  in  case  there  is  anything 
superficial  about  it  now,  whose  fault  is  it? 

3.  The  plan  supposes  that  all  students  pre- 
senting themselves  for  final  examination  have 
been  allowed,  after  completing  the  regular 
studies  of  the  course,  ample  time  for  a  general 
review  of  all  the  branches  upon  which  they  are 
to  be  examined  by  the  State  Board.  Suppose 
they  have  not  had  time  for  this  review,  or 
havfe  not  covered  the  whole  ground  contem- 
plated by  it,  or  have  not  been  able  to  make 
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it    careful,  systemalic  and  thorough,  whose 
ilault  is  it? 

4.  The  plan  provides  that  the  final  exam- 
]na.tion  before  the  State  Board  shall  cover  in 
a  general  way  all  the  branches  included  in 
tte  course.  Suppose  this  examination  to  be 
superficial,  it  cannot  lessen  the  scholarship  of 
any  one  coming  before  the  Board  well  pre- 
pared. To  such,  a  superficial  examination 
iwould  be  easy,  and  certainly  could  not  prove 
very  deleterious  to  health.  But  suppose  it  to 
I>e  a  close  and  thorough  examination  upon 
the  branches  covered  by  it,  whose  fault  is  it 
if  students  fail  to  pass  it  creditably?  Whose 
fault  is  it  if  students  come  before  the  Board 
with  the  matter  of  the  several  studies  of  the 
course  ill-digested  and  badly  at  command  ? 
Is  there  any  tendency  in  such  an  examina- 
tion to  encourage  **  superficiality?  '*  Will  it 
not  rather  encourage  **  superficiality  "  to  dis- 
pense with  it  ? 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  COM- 
MON   SCHOOLS. 


A  "NEW  DEPARTURE     SUGGESTED. 


IN  a  late  number  of  Stoddart's  Revieiv, 
Professor  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  published  a  valuable 
article  on  '*  Technical  Education  in  our  Com 
men  Schools.**  He  first  refers  at  some  length 
to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  that  took  place 
at  the  Louisville  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  quotes  extracts  from 
President  Newell's  address,  gives  the  con- 
flicting views  of  other  prominent  members, 
refers  to  the  complaint  made  against  the  pub- 
lic school  system  that  it  is  creating  a  kind  of 
'*  educated  paupers,  who  have  been  taught 
too  much  to  be  willing  to  put  their  hands  to 
anything  like  manual  work,'*  and  concludes 
by  suggesting  the  art  of  constructing  working 
drawings  as  a  subject  well  adapted  for  in- 
troduction into  common  schools,  and  exceed- 
ingly valuable  as  a  preparation  for  many 
kinds  of  business.  We  give  below  the  whole 
concluding  part  of  his  article  : 

From  the  above  observations  it  appears  to  be  evi- 
dent that  there  are  serious  defects  in  any  system  of 
education  which  does  not  provide  some  manual 
training  in  the  arts;  that  under  the  present  system 
graduates  of  the  public  schools  are  unable  to  support 
themselves  excepting  by  seeking  employment  as 
clerks,  or  in  some  official  capacity  ;  that  those  pupils 
who  most  need  it  cannot  afford  to  attend  school  long 
enough  to  derive  sufficient  benefit  from  the  in- 
struction in  drawing  to  make  it  of  any  practical  use  ; 
and  that  drawing  is  fundamental  to  any  progress  in 
the  mechanic  arts.     It  is  upon  this  last  conclusion 


that  we  desire  to  lay  particular  stress,  as  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  fir^t  and  most  important  step  towards  the 
co-ordination  of  theory  and  ]iractice.  But  the  draw- 
ing to  which  we  refer  is  not  that  included  in  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  the  subject,  which  consists  of  in- 
struction in  the  manner  of  handling  and  using  ihe 
necessary  instruments,  and  in  copying  from  the  flat 
or  from  models  ;  for  all  of  this  work  may  be  done 
mechanically,  and  is  destitute  of  intellectual  culture. 
A.S  the  subject  is  now  taught  in  the  public  schools,  it 
is  believed  that  there  is  very  little  that  tends  to  de- 
veU  p  the  imagination  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
a  pupil  to  form  a  mental  conception  of  an  object 
from  a  mere  verbal  suggestion  ;  and  yet  every  new 
invention  is  but  the  fruit  of  such  a  process. 

The  ideal  must  first  be  clearly  conceived  in  the 
mind,  thence  transferred  to  paper  in  the  language  of 
the  artisan,  and  finally  reproduced  in  subst.ince  out 
of  appropriate  material.  The  inventor  cannot  convey, 
nor  the  workman  interpret  his  idea,  unless  both  are 
familiar  with  the  conventional  language  which  must 
be  employed  to  represent  objects,  not  as  they  appear 
to  us.  but  as  they  do  actually  exist,  according  to 
their  true  dimensions,  relations,  and  proportions, 
drawn  to  a  scale. 

The  present  system  of  teaching  drawing  is  useful 
only  in  so  far  as  it  cultivates  the  faculties  of  observing 
forms  and  the  manual  skill  to  reproduce  them,  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  the  judgment  and  memory; 
but  it  is  comparatively  worthless  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  the  trades,  excepting,  perhaps,  for  the 
designer  of  free-hand  patterns  for  tapestry,  carving^, 
and  similar  ap])lications. 

The  mere  copying  of  pictures  or  models,  or  the 
construction  of  perspectives  by  rules-of-thumb  whose 
principles  are  not  understood,  is  no  more  able  to  pro- 
duce a  draughtsman  than  would  the  copying  of  any 
number  of  sheets  of  music  be  able  to  make  a  musi- 
cian, or  the  reproduction  of  hieroglyphics  a  linguist. 
Any  one  one  who  can  handle  a  pencil  may  soon  be 
taught  to  make  a  copy,  although  the  characters  are 
wholly  unintelligible.  To  represent  an  object  so  that 
it  may  be  constructed  from  the  drawing  requires  that 
it  should  be  dissected,  and  its  several  pans  so  pro- 
jected on  the  plane  of  the  paper  that  the  artisan  shall 
know  just  where  to  find  them  and  what  they  repre- 
sent ;  in  short,  a  knowledge  of  projections,  scales,  and 
the  conventions  used  in  working  drawings  must  be 
taught  so  as  to  be  understood. 

This  is  the  missing  link  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, without  which  all  attempts  to  combine  the  in- 
dustrial school  features  with  those  of  our  common 
school  system  must  fail. 

The  elements  of  projection  with  their  applications 
to  working  drawings  should,  in  our  opinion,  form  an 
essential  feature  in  any  well-digested  curriculum  of 
public  school  instruction.  At  present,  such  informa- 
tion is  collated  from  books  of  trades,  where  it  is  given 
in  the  form  of  rules  for  each  particular  case ;  or  it  is 
learned  by  the  apprentice  through  a  process  of  what 
may  be  called  absorption  from  daily  contact  with  the 
patterns  which  he  is  obliged  to  handle.  The  result 
is  unintelligent  and  expensive  labor,  and  long  experi- 
ence in  acquiring  a  knowledge  which  might  readily 
be  imparted  and  obtained  in  a  few  months  of  well- 
directed  effort  in  the  public  schools. 

As  a  disciplinary  study  this  subject  possesses  pecu- 
liar advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  positions  in 
space  as  determined  from  given^ positions  on  planes, 
and  requires  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  the 
cultivation  of  those  mental  faculties  which  are  em- 
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ployed  in  all  original  research,  whilst  in  other  sub- 
jects the  pupil  may  follow  blindly  the  course  of 
reasoning  of  the  text,  and  commit  it  to  memory  with- 
out at  all  understanding  its  meaning  or  deriving  any 
rational  benefit  from  the  study. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  of  most  text -books  on  math- 
ematics that,  being  written  by  theorists,  they  simply 
slate  abstract  principles  in  logical  order,  but  leave  the 
applications  to  be  made  by  the  student  years  later, 
when  the  particular  principle  upon  which  an  applica- 
tion is  based  may  have  been  long  forgotten.  We 
think  it  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
given,  to  combine  more  intimately  the  demonstration 
of  a  theorem  with  some  one  or  more  of  its  many  ap- 
plications, and  thus  impress  it  more  fully  upon  the 
mind  of  the  student.  Such  a  series  of  elementary 
mathematical  works  would  do  much  towards  opening 
the  door  for  a  successful  introduction  of  manual 
labor  into  the  system,  especially  if  made  so  simple  as 
to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  masses  of  pupils 
who  never  get  further  than  the  grammar  schools. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  subject  of  projections  is  ' 
too  difficult  for  introduction  so  early  in  the  course,  we 
would  answer  that  the  principles  of  projections  are  as 
simple  as  those  of  elementary  geometry,  upon  which 
they  are  based,  and  can  be  readily  comprehended  by 
the  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  A  knowledge  of 
these  principles  would  enable  many  of  them  to  work 
much  more  intelligently  in  the  various  trades  in 
which  they  may  thereafter  become  apprentices.  This 
study  has  its  application  in  nearly  all  manufactured 
articles,  and  in  all  constructions  and  designs  in  wood, 
iron,  stone,  clay,  or  other  materials.  It  is  used  con- 
stantly by  the  engineer,  architect,  builder,  pattern- 
maker, iron  or  sheet-metal  worker,  stair  builder, 
stone-cutter,  designer,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  perspective  drawings  which  Jire  generally 
made  by  rule  and  without  reason,  and  is  essential  to 
a  correct  interpretation  of  all  suggestions  relating  to 
constructions  of  any  kind.  It  is  used  to  explain  and 
reinforce  verbal  language,  and  should  be  so  used 
whenever  possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  applicatioivs  of  this 
graphical  language  must  not  be  overlooked.  To  the 
statistician  as  well  as  merchant,  it  is  valuable  as  fur- 
nishing at  a  glance  information  which  if  expressed  in 
a  mass  of  figures  would  be  unintelligible.  It  cannot 
be  surpassed  as  a  method  of  exhibiting  rapidly  the 
distribution  of  population,  of  products,  of  poverty  or 
wealth,  of  crime  or  morality,  of  vital  or  in  fact  any 
statistics  which  may  be  expressed  numerically.  To 
the  physicist  it  is  also  particularly  useful  in  investiga- 
tions into  the  properties  of  molecular  or  mass  physics, 
and  enables  him  to  discover  almost  immediately  the 
laws  governing  the  motions  of  matter.  Fluctuations 
of  prices,  in  the  market  values  of  daily  commodities, 
may  be  more  intelligently  expressed  by  this  means 
than  any  other,  and  can  be  compared  at  a  glance.  In 
short,  the  number  of  intelligent  and  eminently  prac- 
tical applications  that  may  be  made  of  projections  is 
almost  limitless.  Its  introduction  would  supplant  a 
certain  amount  of  mnemonical  by  rational  and  manual 
development,  and  would  thus  be  a  relief  to  a  system 
already  over-taxed  with  memorizing. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  subject  in  the  whole  range  of 
elementary  science  which  has  such  general  applica- 
tion to  the  arts,  and  which  can  be  so  readily  acquired, 
and  believe  that  its  introduction  into  the  public  school 
system  would  result  in  incalculable  good  to  the  entire 
country,  by  rendering  the  people  more  industrious 
and  self-supporting. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  EDITOR.— NO.  XXV. 


BERLIN,  POTSDAM. 

IT  was  long  after  night,  and  very  dark,  when 
we  reached  Berlin,  so  that  we  saw  little 
of  the  famous  capital  of  the  German  Empire 
until  the  next  morning.     Our  first  day  was 
spent  in  taking  an  outside  look  at  the  city, 
walking  or   riding  to  or  past  whatever  we 
thought  would  most  interest  us.     Our  hotel 
was  within  a  few  blocks  of  the    Unter  den 
Linden^  and  nothing  was  so  natural  as  for  us 
to   direct  our  first  steps   to   the   celebrated 
street  that  the  Berliners  boast  of  as  a  match 
for  the  finest  Boulevards  of  Paris.     We  en- 
tered through  what  is  called  the  **  Passage," 
from   Fricdrichs   street.     The   Passage    is   a 
beautiful  covered  arcade,  lined    with   stores 
and  shops,  and  containing  a  large  concert- 
room  and   several  restaurants.     The    Unter 
den  Linden  is  a  handsome,  busy  street.     Its 
length  must  be  nearly  a  mile,  and  its  width 
is  fifty-five  yards.     A  double  row  of   lime 
trees  divides  it  into  three  avenues,  the  centre 
one  being  more  narrow  and  better  shaded 
than  the  others.     Along  it  are  located  the 
finest  palaces,  the  largest  hotels,  and  the  most 
attractive  shops  in  the  city.     Beginning  at 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  by  which  the  street  is 
entered   from  the  west,   we   will   point  out 
what  we  saw  in  our  walk.     The  Brandenburg 
Gate  is  a  massive  stone  structure  200  feet 
long  and  70  feet  high,  erected  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  I^nghaus,  in  imitation  of 
the    Propylaea,    at    Athens.     It    is    entered 
through  five  passages  separated  by  immense 
Doric  columns,  the  centre  one  being  care- 
fully guarded,  and  used  only  for  the  rcyal 
carriages.     On  a  subsequent  day  when  riding 
toward  it,  my  companion  proposed  that  we 
should  dash  through  this  forbidden  passage, 
and  if  stopped,  claim  that  we  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  America;  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  was,  I  confess,  a  very  strong 
one ;  but  the  grim-looking,  helmeted  soldier 
on  guard  made  us  hesitate.     The  Gate  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Quadrigo  of  Victory  in  copper, 
a  splendid  work  of  art  cast  by  Schadow.  The 
French  carried  it  to  Paris  in  1807,  but  it  was 
restored  in  18 14.     It  consists  of  a  colossal 
female  figure   in   a   chariot   drawn  by  four 
horses.     Near    the   Gate   are   the   telegraph 
office,  Prince  Bliicher  Palace,  the  Palaces  of 
Count   Redern,   the   French   Embassy,  and 
other  noted  buildings.    In  this  ne  ghborhood, 
too,  is  the  Aquarium.      Passing  now  several 
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large  hotels,  some  handsome  shops,  and  a 
number  of  fine  private  residences,  we  reached 
the  point,  about  midway  along  the  street, 
where,  a  few  weeks  before  our  visit,  the  Em- 
peror was  shot  by  the  crazy  Doctor  Noebling. 
The  upper  story  window  of  the  house  from 
which  the  gun  was  fired,  and  where  Noebling 
was  captured,  was  still  open,  in  accordance, 
as  we  were  told,  with  an  old  German  super - 
stitition  to  the  effect  that  evil  spirits  must  be 
in  a  room  where  such  a  bad  deed  is  done,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  a  way  of  egress. 
Noebling  himself,  was  then  in  prison  await- 
ing his  trial  and  execution,  which  took  place 
soon  after.  The  Emperor,  still  suffering  greatly 
from  his  wound,  and  the  shock  to  his  system, 
had  left  Berlin  for  a  more  quiet  resting-place, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  We  could  easily  see  that  he  is  a  much 
sterner  ruler,  ^ind  much  less  popular,  than  the 
Emperor.  Look  out  for  a  storm  when  the 
Emperor  dies ! 

Approaching  the  eastern  end  of  the  Linden, 
we  see  before  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
the  splendid  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  bronze,  by  Rauch,  forty-two  feet 
high,  and  considered  the  most  imposing  mon- 
ument of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  pedestal 
is  of  polished  granite,  and  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  upper  one  contains  allegori- 
cal figures,  relating  to  the  education,  domes- 
tic life,  and  public  career  of  the  great  Prus- 
sian king.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  second 
Qne  are  figures  on  horseback  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Frederick's  generals,  and 
that  below  is  filled  with  the  names  of  the 
celebrated  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the  time. 
The  statue  itself  impresses  one  with  a  sense 
of  majesty  and  power.  The  king  is  repre- 
sented in  his  coronation  robes ;  but  from  his 
look  of  determination,  and  the  fiery  courage 
depicted  on  his  face,  you  would  think  it  was 
the  crisis  of  a  battle,  and  he  was  about  to 
lead  a  final  charge  Almost  opposite  the 
statue,  on  the  right,  is  the  plain  looking  Pal- 
ace of  the  Emperor  William  ;  and  on  the 
left  runs  the  extensive  fr^t  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  next  to  it  the  build- 
ings of  the  world-renowned  University  of 
Berlin.  On  the  same  side  as  the  Emperor's 
Palace,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  an  open 
space,  is  the  Opera  House,  built  in  a  style 
and  with  a  degree  of  ornamentation  that 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  ancient 
Greece. 

And  now  we  cross  the  Schloss-Briicke,  a 
bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  Spree,  and  our 
interest  is  at  its  height.  The  bridge  itself  is 
adorned  with  a  number  of  over  life  size  * 


groups  in  marble.  They  illustrate  the  life  of 
a  soldier.  In  the  first,  Victory  teaches  a  boy 
the  history  of  heroes ;  in  the  second,  Minerva 
instructs  him  how  to  use  weapons;  in  the 
third,  Minerva  presents  the  combatant  with 
arms;  in  the  fourth,  Victory  crowns  the 
conqueror.  The  others  are  not  quite  so  sig- 
nificant. Beyond  the  bridge  we  enter  the 
beautiful  square  called  the  Lustgarten,  247 
yards  long  and  220  yards  wide,  planted  with 
trees  and  ornamented  with  fountains.  In  the 
contre  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Freder- 
ick William  III.,  and  a  Httle  distance  away  is 
an  immense  granite  basin  twenty- two  feet  in 
diameter,  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block.  Sur- 
rounding the  Lustgarten  is  the  immense 
structure  known  as  the  Schloss,  or  Royal 
Palace,  184  yards  long  and  128  yards  wide, 
with  two  courts,  but  without  much  pretension 
to  architectural  beauty;  the  little  cathedral 
erected  by  Frederick  the  Great;  and  the 
splendid  buildings  used  as  ihe  Royal  Museums, 
Old  and  New.  Sitting  down  on  the  steps  of 
the  portico  of  the  Old  Museum,  in  the  shade 
of  one  of  its  Ionic  colums,  we!  contemplate 
the  scene  before  us,  rest  and  think.  Then, 
calling  a  carriage,  we  are  off  to  see  the  other 
sights  of  the  great  German  capital. 

Berlin  now  has  a  population  of  over  a 
million,  while  twenty  years  ago  it  scarcely 
exceeded  one  half  that  number.  Like  many 
European  cities,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
with  very  different  characteristics,  the  old 
city  and  the  new.  The  old  city  situated 
upon  and  around  the  islands  of  the  Spree,  has 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  ancient  looking 
buildings  and  small,  old-fashioned  shops.  In 
many  of  the  suburbs  that  have  grown  up 
around  this  nucleus,  the  streets  are  straight, 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  have  miles  of 
handsome  buildings  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  Our  drive  took  us  first  into 
the  old  city,  past  the  Rathhaus  and  the  Town 
Court,  and  through  the  markets.  We  went 
out  of  our  way  to  see  the  monument  to  the 
poet  Schiller,  in  front  of  the  theatre ;  and 
then  rode  rapidly  along  Friedrichs-Strasse, 
Leipziger-Strasse,  and  Wilhelms-Strasse,  the 
three  finest  streets  in  the  city,  next  to  the 
Linden.  In  the  north  half  of  the  latter  we 
saw  the  Palace  of  Princes  Alexander  and 
George  of  Prussia,  and  what  interested  us 
more,  the  office  and  house  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  Bismarck.  Wilhelms-Platz, 
on  this  street,  is  adorned  with  shrubbery  and 
flowers,  and  on  the  north  side  of  it  is  the 
handsome  palace  of  Prince  Charles.  Pass- 
ing the  Hall  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  or  the 
place  where  the  Reichstag  holds  its  sessions. 
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and  the  Herren  haus^  or  Upper  Chamber,  we 
went  through  the  Leipsiger  Thor  into  the 
large  and  attractive  park  called  the  Thier- 
gartn  This  park  contains  nearly  8,000 
acres,  is  shaded  with  fine  old  trees  and  beau- 
tifully  laid  out  in  drives,  walks  and  bridle 
paths,  'i'here  are  charming  lakes,  running 
streams,  dashing  waterfalls,  enjoyable  retreats, 
and  inviting  places  of  refreshment.  The 
Zoological  Garden  and  Hippodrome  are  con- 
nected with  Thiergarden  at  the  southwestern 
corner.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  garden, 
just  outside  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  is.  the 
Konigs  Platz,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  of 
of  Berlin.  The  Platz  is  very  beautiful,  and 
although  recently  laid  out,'  is  fast  becoming 
a  fashionable  resort  In  the  centre  rises,  198 
feet  high,  the  splendid  monument  of  Victory, 
intended  to  commemorate  the  grand  sue 
sesses  of  the  German  arms  in  the  recent  wars 
with  Denmark,  Austria  and  France.  It  is 
one  of  ihe  most  magnificent  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Its  base  is  a  circular  ter- 
race approached  by  eight  granite  steps.  On 
this  stands  the  massive  pedestal,  covered  with 
elaborate  reliefs  representing  the  battles,  among 
others,  of  Konigsgratz  and  Sedan.  From 
the  pedestal,  a  few  steps  ascend  to  the  *'  Hall 
of 'Victory,"  surrounded  by  Doric  columns, 
and  with  walls  in  which  are  inserted  mosaics 
illustrating  the  war  of  1870,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  From  the  roof 
of  the  Hall,  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground, 
rises  the  sandstone  column,  in  the  flutings  of 
which  are  placed  in  three  rows  sixty  captured 
Danish,  Austrian,  and  French  cannon.  At 
the  summit,  the  capital  is  formed  of  eagles, 
and  the  monument  is  crowned  with  a  statue 
of  Victory  forty  two  feet  high.  The  view 
frorn  the  top  is  very  fine,  embracing  the  whole 
city  and  surrounding  country. 

While  there  is  much  to  admire  in  Berlin,  it 
cannot  be  called  a  handsome  city.  Many  of 
its  public  buildings  are  erected  in  question- 
able taste,  and  in  some  respects  it  hjs  not 
thrown  off  the  homely,  country-like  character- 
istics of  an  old-fashioned  German  town.  If 
not  as  a  city  of  beauty,  it  impresses  one  as  a 
city  of  power.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  great 
German  Empire.  Here  live  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
liam, the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  Bismarck, 
Von  Moltke  ;  here  the  Reichstag  meets  j  here, 
r*  posing  in  its  strength,  is  the  power  that  can 
place  on  its  feet,  in  the  space  of  twenty- four 
h  us,  anarmy  of  more  than  a  million  oT  men. 
well  drilled,  well  equipped,  and  well  officered 
—  an  army  probably  more  formidable,  man 
for  man,  than  any  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
But  with  all  this  power  the  German  Empire 


is  not  free  from  danger.  It  rests  on  a  vol- 
cano.  Deep  down  in  the  heart  of  society,  a 
discerning  eye  can  see  the  gathering  cloiiJs, 
and  an  attentive  ear  can  hear  the  muttering 
thunder,  that  betokens  the  coming  storm.  T;ie 
Bismarckian  policy  of  repression  will  answer 
its  purpose  only  in  the  hands  of  Bisnnarck. 
The  day  is  coming— and  coming  rapidly — 
when  the  pent-up  flood  will  break  down  its 
barriers,  and,  as  is  to  be  feared,  spread  dis- 
truction  over  the  land.  The  Germany  of  the 
future  will  not  only  be  united,  but//*^^. 

While  we  remained  in  Berlin,  we  spent  a 
good  deal  of  our  time  in  the  Royal  Museums. 
The  collections  are  very  extensive  ;  but  they 
are  not  as  select  as  those  of  Munich  or  Flor- 
ence, the  Vatican  or  the  Louvre.    Apart  from 
the  galleries  of  sculpture  and  paintings,  which 
I  will  not   attempt   to    describe,    we    were 
most  interested  in  the  Antiquarium,  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Old  Museum,  and  in  the 
ethnograghical  collections  in  the  lower  story 
of  the  New  Museum.     The  Antiquarium  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  rooms  fillerl  with  bronzes, 
vases,    mosaics,    mural   paintings,    weapons, 
domestic  utensils,  ornaments,  etc  ,  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  Greeks  and 
Romans.     Opposite  to  these,  there  is  another 
suite  of  rooms  containing  gems  and  articles 
made  of  gold  and  silver ;  in  one  of  them  a 
cameo  nine  by  seven  and  a  half  inches,  worth 
probably  J25 ,000 ;  in  another  silver  plate  of  the 
time  ofthe  Roman  Augustus;  and  in  still  others 
a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient, 
mediaeval,   and    modern    coins,   numbering 
more  than  100,000  specimens,  some  of  them 
very  rare.     We  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
ethnographical  collections,  which  are  exten- 
sive and  well  arranged.     They  illustrate  tlie 
mode  of  life  of  all  the  principal  races  of  men 
that  inhabit  the  earth     There  are  models  of 
dwellings,  articles  of  furniture,  and  articles 
used  for  household  purposes,  costumes,  wea- 
pons, instruments  used  in  husbandry,  and  in 
the  chase,  etc.     In  short,  without  going  out- 
side of  a  single  room,  one  can  study  the  cus- 
toms, manners  and  ways  of  living,  of  tribes 
and  nations  in  all  qunrters  of  the  globe,  Tar- 
tars, Esquimaux,  Caffres,  South  Sea  Islanders, 
and  the  like. 

One  day  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Germin  In- 
dustrial Museum.  It  was  founded  in  1867,  in 
imitation  of  the  South  Kensirtgton  Museum 
at  London.  Our  own  school  of  Industrial 
Art  in  Philadelphia  is  intended  to  l)e  an 
institution  of  like  character.  The  collections 
are  quite  similar  to  those  already  described 
in  the  Industrial  Museums  at  Vienna  and 
Munich.     Connected  with  the  museum  there 
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a  fine  library,  and  we  found  there  also  a 
ourishing  School  of  Design  with  upwards  of 
ve  hundred  students 

Every  traveler  in  Berlin  visits  Potsdam,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  out  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  PVederick  the  Great.    We  were  to  that 
[.  extent  *'a  hero  worshiper.'*     The  distance 
out  is  sixteen  miles.    Potsdam,  a  mere  village 
in   the  time  of  Frederick,  is  now  a  city  of 
some    50  000    inhabitants.     Its  situation    is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  l)eing  on  an  island  in 
the    Havel    and    surrounded     by    a    series 
of   lakes   bounded   by  wooded  hills,   whose 
slopes,  and  the  intervening  valleys,  are  cov- 
ered with  gardens  and  parks.     Crossing  at 
once,  upon  our  arrival,  the'  Lange  Briicke, 
we  see  on  our  left  the  beautiful  Lustgarten 
with  its  fourteen  bronze  busts  of  Frederick's 
most  celebrated  generals.     The  Schloss,  or 
Royal  Palace,  is  before  us,  and  we  seek  ad- 
mission, but  are  told  that  we  roust  wait  until 
later  in  the  day.  as  some  of  the  rooms  were 
in    confusion,    having   been   occupied    over 
night  by  guests  attending  the  wedding  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor's  son,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia.     Tne  bride  by-the-by  was 
a  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
groom  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Holland.  We 
enjoyed   the   privilege   of  meeting — in    the 
streets  and  drives — some  of  the  grand  people 
who  had  come  to  Potsdam  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding— we  had   not  come  for  that  purpose 
Not  being  able  to  gain  admission  to  the  Pal 
ace,  we  walked  about  the  Court,  out  into  the 
adjoining  parade-ground,  and  along  some  of 
the  streets  ;  then,  calling  a  carriage,  we  drove 
to  the  celebrated  Park  of  Sans  Souci,  forever 
connected  with  the  memory  of  the  great  Prus- 
sian  king.      Entering   the   park    by  a  gate 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch, 
we  are  soon   at   the   Great  Fountain,  from 
which  the  water  bursts  in  a  stream  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet  high,  and  falls  back  into 
the  basin  in  richly  colored  mists,  and  showers 
of  biill  ant  diamonds.     An  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick,  in  marble,  stands  near  by,  copied 
after  the  one  in  the  Linden,  at  Berlin.     The 
Palace  of  Sans  Souci  is  approached  from  the 
founain  by  a  series  of  terraces  and  broad 
flights  of  steps,  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
magnificent   lawns   adorned   in   the   highest 
style  of  art.     This  palace  is  only  one  story 
high,  and    is  not   imposing  in  appearance ; 
but  its  surroundings  are  exceedingly  attractive 
and  beautiful,  and  it  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  monarch.     The  rooms 
occupied  by  the  king  remain  almost  unaltered, 
and  here  we  can  see  the  bed  in  which  he 
slept,  the  table  on  which  he  took  his  meals, 


the  chafr  on  which  he  died,  and  the  clock 
which  is  said  to  have  stopped  at  the  moment  of 
his  death. '  The  Orangery  is  used  mainly  as  a 
gallery  of  art  and  is  a  tasteful  structure  three 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  long,  with  a  fagacle 
adorned  with  columns  and  statues.  In  front 
there  are  terraces,  flights  of  steps,  lawns  and 
ornamentations  as  at  Sans  Souci.  It  seems  like 
a  home  fit  for  the  gods.  We  move  on  along 
avenues  beautified  by  all  that  can  be  done  by 
landscape  gardener,  aided  by  architect  and 
sculptor,  until  we  are  roughly  halted  by  a 
helmeted  soldier  with  musket  at  shoulder,  pac- 
ing back  and  forth  across  the  drive,  a  hundred 
yards  away  from  the  splendid  New  Palace,  the 
residence  of  the  Crown  Prince.  He  explained 
his  conduct  by  saying  that  the  Prince  was  at 
home  ;  and  we  understood  at  once  that  as  the 
Emperor  was  sick,  the  affairs  of  the  Empire 
were  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  and  our  harm- 
less carriage,  it  was  suspected,  might  contain 
another  Noebling  to  do  hitii  injury.  Like  it 
or  not,  we  were  stopped,  and  had  to  content 
ourselves  by  riding  around  the  Palace  at  a 
distance  that  was  not  dangerous.  On  our 
way  back  by  another  route,  with  the  ever- 
recurring  new  beauties  of  this  wonderful 
park  on  either  hand,  we  stopped  to  admire 
the  royal  chateau  of  Charlottenhof,  and  tnen 
hurried  on  to  make  good  our  postponed  visit 
to  the  Royal  Palace  in  the  c.ty.  This  Palace 
surrounds  an  open  court  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  apartments,  some  of  which  are  the 
apartments  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  others 
of  Frederick  William  III ,  and  Frederick 
William  IV.,  all  being  carefully  preserve<l  as 
left  by  those  monarchs  Our  main  interest 
was  in  the  rooms  of  Frederick  the  Gteat,  and 
here  we  found  his  inkstand,  writing  desk,  a 
bookcase  with  the  French  books  he  loved  to 
read,  chairs  and  sofa  with  covers  partially 
torn  off  by  his  much-indulged  dogs,  and  even 
his  hat,  scarf,  and  walking  stick.  Great  as 
he  was,  he  used  little  things  like  other  men. 
The  American  minister  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  Berlin,  was  Bayard  Taylor,  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  born  in  the  same  neighborhood 
with  myself,  about  my  age,  and  an  old  scfiool- 
mate  and  friend.  It  was  about  two  months 
before  his  death.  I  spent  several  evenings  at 
his  house,  and  he  visited  me  at  ray  hotel.  I 
cannot  close  this  letter  in  any  better  way  than 
to  report  some  of  the  things  he  said  n  cur 
interviews.  He  spoke  of  his  health.  He 
had  been  sick,  but  said  he  was  better,  and  in- 
deed felt  quite  well.  He  seemed  concerned 
lest  the  reports  of  his  sickness  should  alarm 
his  fr  ends  in  Amerir  a.  I  see  now  that  he 
must  have  had  a  premonition  of  his  approach- 
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ing  death.  Literary  work,  he  said,  he  had 
laid  aside  for  the  present,  except  light  work 
that  required  little  thinking.  He  meant  to 
resume  his  life  of  Gcethe  when  the  cool 
weather  came.  On  the  writing  of  this  work  he 
dwelt  wiih  enthusiasm,  and  said  he  possessed 
materials  in  the  hands  of  no  one  else. 

Gen.  Grant  had  been  in  Berlin  a  short  time 
before.  He  said  he  had  been  very  anxious 
about  his  coming,  fearing  that  everything 
would  not  go  off  well,  but  he  had  been 
agreeably  disappointed.  Gen.  Grant  had 
made  an  excellent  impression  on  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  and  was  himself 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  men.  He  had 
not  been  himself  prepossessed  in  his  favor,  but 
every  day  he  had  been  in  his  company  the 
General  had  grown  greater  and  greater.  He 
considered  him  the  greatest  man  of  the  cen- 
tury, ,superior  even  to  Bismarck,  whom  he 
very  much  admired. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  evidently  a  great  favorite 
at  the  German  capital,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Empire  with  great  respect.  He 
related  the  following  incident  with  n>uch 
feeling,  not  unmixed  with  pride.  Directly 
after  hearing  that  the  Emperor  had  been  shot 
on  the  street  and  severely  wounded,  he  called 
at  the  Palace,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
German  custom,  left  his  name  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose,  a  simple  way  of  expressing 
interest  and  sympathy.  His  name  was  re- 
corded before  that  of  any  other  foreign  min- 
ister, and  next  to  Bismarck*s.  Some  days 
after  he  received  a  message  from  the  Empress, 
saying  that  she  desired  to  see  him  at  the  Pal- 
ace. His  coming  was  evidently  expected  by 
the  servants,  for  he  was  quickly  ushered  into 
a  drawing-room,  and  the  Empress  received 
him  almost  without  ceremony,  alone.  She 
brought  him  in  substance  this  message  from 
the  sick  Emperor:  *'  Tell  the  American  Min- 
ister, that  I  admire  his  great  country,  and 
that  I  desire  him  to  exert  all  his  influence 
here  in  behalf  of  peace.  I  want  no  more 
bloodshed  during  my  reign."  *<A  noble 
sentiment,'*  said  Mr.  Taylor,  **  from  a  noble 
man."  The  Minister  then  talked  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  German  nation,  of  Bismarck's 
policy  of  repression,  questioned  whether  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  was  at  present 
adapted  to  Germany,  and  feared  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  a  dreadful  convul- 
sion. His  duties  as  Minister  he  did  not  Hke. 
"There  is  little  of  any  importance  to  do," 
he  said,  '*  and  my  time  is  nearly  all  taken  up 
in  hearing  the  trifling  complaints  of  returned 
Germans  who  claim  to  have  been  naturalized 
in  the  United  States." 


No  matter  what  subject  was  introduced, 
however,  the  conversation  of  the  Minister 
always  drifted  to  a  talk  about  old  times, 
school  days,  and  friends  at  home.  The  inci- 
dents of  his  school  life  were  fresh  in  his 
memory,  and  he  seemed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  every  friend  of  his  youth. 
He  never  grew  tired  of  talking  about  the  hon- 
ors done  him  at  Kennett  and  West  Chester 
upon  his  appointment  as  Minister.  A  word 
of  praise  from  his  old  friends,  from  those 
who  knew  him  in  his  childhood,  seemed  to  be 
more  grateful  to  him  than  loud  cheers  from 
all  the  world  beside.  **  The  people  oC  Ken- 
nett and  myself  have  had  some  differences," 
he  said,  **  but  that  is  all  past;  tell  them  I 
love  my  birth-place  and  my  old  neighbors 
better  than  anything  else  on  earth." 

To  me  he  said  in  parting,  "I  hope  you 
will  carry  back  with  you  the  great  lesson  the 
Old  World  teaches,  that  our  people  at  home 
need  more  refinement,  more  aesthetic  culture, 
more  love  for  art.  Have  the  children  taught 
in  the  schools  to  love  the  beautiful." 


OBITUARY. 


DANIEL  S.  BURNS. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  January  loth, 
1832,  at  Sporting  Hill,  a  small  village  of  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.  In  his  blood  were  min- 
gled those  strains  of  Scotch  and  Irish  extraction 
whose  union,  under  the  subtle  chemistry  of  nature, 
has  ever  been  so  auspicious  for  the  production  of 
staunch  and  sturdy  character — character  faulty  it  may 
be  in  some  respects,  as  the  knotted  oak  is  faulty,  but, 
like  it,  instinct  with  a  rugged  and  defiant  strength. 
Another  strenuous  ingredient  blended  with  these  in  his 
native  stock.  His  descent  through  his  mother  was 
German.  His  natural  capacity  early  gave  promise  of 
the  intellectual  vigor  which  marked  his  maturer  years. 
In  his  case,  as  in  many  another,  the  infant  germs  of 
intellect  and  character  were  put  to  nurse  with  pov- 
erty, that  harsh  yet  faithful  foster-mother  of  heroes. 
The  rudiments  of  his  education  were  obtained  in  the 
public  school  of  his  native  village ;  and  well  did  he 
afterward  repay  the  school  system  of  his  native  State 
for  her  mother-care  of  his  intellectual  childhood. 
At  about  eleven  years  of  age,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Collins,  a  native  of  Georgia,  who 
was  temporarily  residing  in  his  native  village,  and  en- 
gaged in  preparing  young  men  for  college.  This 
seems  to  have  been  an  auspicious  conjunction  for  this 
young  mind,  already  beginning  to  stir  with  conscious 
power,  and  to  brood  upon  studious  thoughts  and 
noble  aspirations.  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  mention 
Mr.  Collins  with  honor  in  this  connection,  for  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  mind  left  its  memorials  in- 
wrought with  all  its  after  growth.  This  teacher 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  loftiest 
essence  of  the  teaching  faculty,  viz.,  the  power  to 
quicken  and  stimulate,  as  well  as  furnish,  the  mind 
of  the  pupil.  To  form^  even  more  than  to  inform^ 
the  crude  mind  of  youth,  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
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the  teacher's  art.  From  the  care  of  Mr.  Collins  the 
younj;  scholar  passed  into  Mt.  Joy  Academy,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  until  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  when  he  took  up  the  vocation  of  his  life — 
that  of  teacher.  The  constraint  which  thus  early 
pressed  him  out  of  studious  retreats  into  the  vexed 
arena  of  life's  stern  emprise  was,  doubtless,  poverty 
— "  Res  angustse  domi" — as  his  own  genial  humor 
and  classic  taste  would  prohibly  have  expressed  it. 
He  continued  to  teach  near  home  for  six  or  seven 
years,  seizing  with  honorable  diligence  the  occasional 
opportunities  which  offered  to  resume  his  own  inter- 
rupted course  of  study.  In  the  intervals  of  his  school 
.  terms,  he  pieced  out  his  collegiate  preparation  by 
terms  of  study  at  New  I^ndon  Academy,  in  Chester 
county,  and  While  Hall  Academy,  in  Cumberland 
county.  And  through  all  this  prolonged  strain  of 
noble  endeavor,  the  work  of  the  brain  was  mated 
with  the  humbler  toil  of  the  hand.  During  the  win- 
ter evenings  he  worked  at  the  trade  of  tailor.  In  this 
occupation,  though  but  temporary  and  provisional,  he 
displayed  his  characteristic  aptitude  and  resource. 
"  Nirthing  he  touched  that  he  did  not  adorn.*'  Not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  any  direct  incitement  to 
kindle  an  ardor  of  pursuit,  he  still  devoted  himself 
with  drudging  fidelity  to  his  lowly  task,  and  won  an 
honorable  repute  for  skill. 

We  have  now   reached   the  stage  at  which  this 
brave  strong  runner  begins  to  draw  near   his  goal. 
In  the  year  1853  he  found  himself  prepared  in  point 
of  pecuniary  means  to  enter  Dickinson  College.    Not- 
withstanding the  harassing  hindrances,  which  had  be- 
set him,  his  intellectual  preparation  had  not  miscar- 
ried ;    for  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  Sophomore 
year,  and  henceforth  held  his  course  easily  abreast  of 
ail  competitors,  graduating  in  due  time  with  honor. 
HU  first  appearance  in  connection  with  the  schools 
of  Harrisburg  was  on  October  ist,  1857,  when  he 
was  elected   principal   of   the  "  North   Ward    Male 
High  School."     This  po.)ition  he  held  until  August, 
1864,  when  he  resigned  to  abcept  a  clerical  position 
in  one  of  the  military  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, then  located  in  Harrisburg.     In  1866,  how> 
ever,  we  find  him  returning  to  the  vocation  of  his 
earliest   choice.     He   was   during  this  year  elected 
principal  of  the  "South  W^ard   Male  High  School," 
which  occupied  the  building  now  used  for  the  city 
hospital.     He   remained  in   charge   here  until  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  when  the  two  schools  which  he  suc- 
cessively taught  were  consolidated  into  the  present 
"  Boys'  High  School."    Of  this  jichool  he  was  elected 
principal,  and  so  continued  until  May  4,  1869,  when 
from  the  summit  of  his  rising  reputation  he  mounted 
the  highest  step  in  the   order  of  promotion.     The 
office  of  city  superintendent  being  at  this  time  cre- 
ated, he  was  appointed  to  fill  it.     In  the  line  of  pro- 
fessional promotion  he  had  now  exhausted  the  range 
of  aspiration  within  his  chosen  field.     But  not  by  far 
had   he  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  brilliant  and 
effective  service.     In  fact,  I  think  that  the  best  work 
of  his  life  was  done  in  that  service  which  lay  along 
the  summit-level    which   he  had   now  attained.     I 
trespass  on  no  disputed  ground,  and  meddle  with  the 
laurels  of    no  living  man,  when  I  say  of  this  first 
superintendent    that   he  made  the  office  which  he 
filled;  that  he   constructed  the  system  which  he  so 
ably  administered.    Nor  do  I  here  suggest  any  invid- 
ious contrast  between  him  and  his  successors.     For  it 
required  not  alone  ability,  but  the  concurrence  of 
opportunity  with  ability,  to  enable  him.  to  earn  this 
meed  of  praise.     Of  course,  it  can  happen  but  once. 


and  to  one  man,  to  organize  one  and  the  same  system. 
Other«opport unities  of  service  and  other  guerdons  of 
fame  await  his  worthy  successors.  May  they  nobly 
earn,  and  gracefully  wear,  the  future  honors  of  the 
office ! 

We  have  now  followed  our  subject  into  that  sphere 
of  action  where,  I  think,  his  intellectual  machinery 
found  its  most  characteristic  and  congenial  employ- 
ment. For  in  his  mental  structure,  the  intense  and 
practical  Scotch-Irish  strain  manifestly  overbore  the 
contemplative  German.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  affairs.  He  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  organizing  and  executive  faculties.  "  If  you 
seek  his  monument,  look  around  "  upon  the  system 
which  he  organized,  and  the  record  of  its  administra- 
tion. Within  that  noble  head,  Napoleonic  in  its 
massive  girth  and  strong  repose,  there  was  room 
enough  for  a  diversified  range  of  faculties.  He  could 
not  easily  have  been  cast  into  a  sphere  where  he 
would  have  made  a  notable  failure.  Nevertheless, 
the  practical  was  the  pole  toward  which  tended  the 
forces  of  his  intellectual  life.  The  very  structure  of 
his  literary  style  betrayed  the  presence  of  a  mind 
prompt  and  incisive,  even  to  abruptness,  in  its  natural 
expression.  Impudent  and  pushing  self-assertion  he 
despised  ;  and  so,  with  a  diffidence  that  was  perhaps 
unwise,  he  hugged  the  shade  of  obscurity,  and  kept 
his  intellectual  stature  half-concealed  from  general 
view.  He  certainly  lacked  the  hardihood  to  dun  the 
the  world  for  a  full  recognition  of  his  merit.  If  in 
this  he  erred,  as  perhaps  he  did,  it  is  a  fault  which 
the  world  can  well  afford  to  pardon. 

The  course  of  the  narrative  brings  me  now  to  the 
period  which  closed  the  long  and  illustrious  record  of 
his  service  to  the  school  system  of  our  city.  Succes- 
sive re-elections  in  1872, '75  and  '78,  following  each 
other  by  the  fore-ordination  and  decree  of  high 
merit,  brought  his  term  of  service  down  to  April  i, 
1879,  when  he  resigned  the  position,  and  closed  his 
long  career. 

And  now,  as  I  come  to  the  threshold  of  the  last  stage 
of  my  story,  the  calm,  methodical  mood  of  impassive 
history  gives  place' to  a  tumult  of  sad  memories.  All 
the  drapery  of  my  simple  story  is  henceforth*  tragical. 
For  here  Death  begins  to  mingle  his  forewarning 
shadow  with  the  swift  current  of  events.  It  stings 
my  heart  with  the  pang  of  an  unutterable  pity  to  re- 
call events  and  incidents  that  have  become  so  pathe- 
tic in  the  new  significence  which  death  has  stamped 
upon  them.  The  history,  as  it  unfolded,  was  suffi- 
ciently sad  with  its  accessories  of  shattered  health, 
and  a  successful  career  threatened  with  premature 
blight.  Nor  was  death,  even  then,  an  unsuspected 
intruder  upon  the  scene.  I  feared  that  all  was  over, 
and  yet  I  feebly  hoped  that  out  of  the  ashes  of  fhe 
past  might  yet  arise  the  phoenix  of  a  redeemed 
future. 

A  fresh  career  at  this  time  threw  open  its  portals 
before  him.  He  accepted  a  professorship  in  an  insti-' 
tution  located  near  Chicago.  He  left  for  this  new 
sphere,  eager  to  lay  upon  the  fulcrum  which  it  offered 
the  leverage  which  should  lift  his  struggling  fortunes 
into  the  line  of  an  honorable  and  prosperous  future. 
Restored  health,  lengthened  life,  professional  ad- 
vancement, were  the  flattering  terms  in  which  hope 
framed  the  prospectus  of  this  new  departure.  But 
between  the  lines  in  which  our  sanguine  hearts  would 
predestinate  our  future,  an  invisible  hand  is  evermore 
tracing  the  decrees  of  the  overruiiug  Power. 

For  our  friend,  the  destiny  that  lurked  amid  all 
these  bright  hopes,  like  the  serpent  concealed  amid 
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flowers,  was  a '  very  sad  one — to  spend  the  painful 
clregs  of  a  doomed  life,  and  to  die  in  a  land  of 
strangers !  Nevertheless,  he  entered  promptly  upon 
his  new  field.  For  some  months  he  continued  to  fill 
his  office  with  marked  acceptance.  His  instructions 
were  given  for  a  time  in  German  as  well  as  English. 
Here,  as  ever,  his  genial  and  engaging  disposition 
was  winning  the  hearts  of  colleagues  and  pupils; 
and  his  evident  ability  was  commanding  for  him  a 
place  in  the  confidence  and  respect  ^f  all.  But  all 
the  while  mortal  disease  was  preying  upon  his  frame, 
and  cumbering  him  with  ever-growing  disabilities. 
Yet  with  a  sublime  fortitude  he  strove  to  keep  the 
secret  of  his  sufferings  locked  in  his  bosom,  and  never 
succumbed  till  nature's  last  reserve  of  vital  energy 
was  spent  in  the  unequal  struggle.  Thk  long  and 
desperate  grapple  with  death — O  !  how  sad.  and  yet 
how  heroic !  So  far  did  he  protract  this  silent,  soli- 
tary conflict,  that  the  end  came  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  own  family  with  a  shock  of  surprise.  By  virtue 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  homeless  death-bed  be- 
eames  the  sequel  of  the  pathetic  history. 

I  pause  but  an  instant  at  the  conclusion  of  my  sad 
task,  to  weave  into  its  sombre  texture  one  shining 
thread  of  consolation.  The  mind  of  the  dying  man 
lay  entombed,  in  long  spells  of  stupor.  These  were 
varied  by  brief  fitful  intervals  of  consciousness.  In 
one  of  these  he  cheered  the  hearts  of  his  anxious 


watchers  with  the  assurance  that  he  committed  his 
departing  soul  to  the  refuge  of  the  great  Redemption. 

If  so,  then  well !       The  past  is  at  \zsx  redeemed  ; 
the  future  is  forever  secure  !  j,  p.  PuRVis. 


To  this  sketch  we  append  the  following  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Teachers*  Institute  of  Harrlsburg : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  of  the  pulv 
lic  schools  of  Harrisburg,  the  following  resolutions, 
drafted  by  a  committee  of  which  L;  H.  Gausc  wms 
chairman,  were  reported  to  the  institute  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  standing  vote : 

Resolved^  That  we  have  heard  with  profound  and 
sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  the  late  D.  S.  Bums, 
former  teacher  and  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city. 

Resolved^  That  while  we  bow  in  humble  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  we  feel  tne  deepest  sorrow  in  the 
loss  of  one  whose  superior  ability  and  genial  disposi- 
tion rendered  him  a  desirable  associate  and  a  worthy- 
leader. 

Resolvedy  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  the  afllicted  relatives,  earnestly  desiring  that  God 
will  sanctify  this  bereavement  4o  their  good. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  deceased,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Harrisburg  papers. 


Miscellany. 


EDUCATIONAL   AND  SCIENTIFIC   NOTES. 


SUPT.  Baker  has  prepared  a  course  of  study  for 
the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon. 
Each  teacher  has  been  supplied  with  a  printed  copy 
of  the  "course'*  adopted,  and  it  will  be  used  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  county. 

Supt.  W.  C.  McLenahan  has  had  a  very  successful 
Normal  class  during  the  past  month  at  Milroy.  Fifty- 
four  teachers  were  enrolled  the  second  day  of  the 
session,  and  much  interest  was  manifested. 

Supt.  LaRoss,  of  Dauphin  county,  will  hold  two 
institutes  this  season ;  one  at  Dauphin,  beginning 
November  15th,  and  the  other  at  Wiconisco,  Decem- 
ber 20th. 

The  new  Normal  school  building  for  the  school  at 
Edinboro*  (12th  District)  will  be  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate exercises,  November  23. 

Supt.  Larrabee,  of  Wayne  county,  expects  to  hold 
a  series  of  local  institutes  during  the  present  school 
year,  and  have  a  system  of  monthly  examinations 
and  reports  carried  out  in  all  the  schools. 

Supt.  Chamberlain^  of  Crawford  county,  reports 
520  teachers  or  members  present  at  the  Teachers' 
institute  in  Meadville,  October  nth. 

Supt.  Berg,  of  Cambria  county,  says  they  have  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  to  fill 
the  schools  of  said  county.  He  will  be  obliged  to 
re-examine  a  number  of  the  applicants  he  had  re- 
jected. 

A  number  of  meetings  of  teachers  and  directors 
was  held  in  the  townships  and  boroughs  of  Lehigh 
county,  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the 


I  schools.  Many  of  these  meetings  have  been  attended 
by  the  county  superintendent. 

Supt.  Fahnestock  reports  that,  in  general,  the 
teachers  are  better  prepared  for  the  annual  examina- 
tions than  heretofore. 

Supt.  Woodruff  is  making  short  visits  to  his  schools 
in  order  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  during  the  first 
month. 

Miss  Lelia  Patridge,  of  Philadelphia,  well  known 
to  this  state,  has  been  offered  the  position  of  Super- 
visor of  Reading  in  the  schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
at  a  salary  of  $950  per  annum  ;  but  owing  to  many 
calls  for  institute  work  and  for  lectures,  she  has  seen 
fit  to  decline  the  offer. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Cameron  county  was 
held  at  Emporium  during  the  week  commencing  Octo- 
ber nth.  The  county  is  small,  but  the  teachers  are 
of  a  high  grade,  for  nearly  all  are  either  graduates 
of  a  State  Normal  School,  or  'else  hold  Permanent 
Certificates.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  incidents  of 
the  Institute  session  occurred  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  week,  when  the  teachers  presented  County  Supt. 
Schenck  with  a  handsome  gold  watch. 


The  osteophone  is  an  instrument  devised  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Thpmas,  of  Philadelphia,  to  aid  in 
hearing.  It  consists  of  a  large  receiving  diaphragm 
of  arched  form  attached  to  a  rod  of  wood  or  metal. 
The  instrument  is  used  by  simply  holding  the  free 
end  of  the  rod  between  the  teeth,  the  hands  not 
being  required  in  the  operation. 

The  next  census  of  Germany  will  be  taken  on 
December  1st  of  this  year.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
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population  of  the  Empire,  which  was  42,727,360 
when  the  census  was  taken  four  years  ago,  will  be 
about  45,500,000. 

A  preparation  sold  in  England  under  the  name  of 
the  **  new  smoking  mixture,"  was  found  to  be  about 
one-third  tobacco  and  two -thirds  chamomile  flowers. 

In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  on  the  slopes  of  Ame- 
thyst Mountain,  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  river 
valley,  are  exposed  a  series  of  fossil  trees,  many  of 
which  are  standing  as  .they  grew,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  height.  There  is  a  vertical  mile  of  this 
fossil  forest. 

It  is  stated  that  a  German  manufactory  is  making 
more  than  a  ton  of  glucose  or  grape-sugar  a  day  from 
old  linen  rags.  The  rags  are  first  converted  into 
dextrine,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  dex- 
trine is  washed  with  milk  of  lime,  and  then  treated 
with  acid  stronger  than  the  first  used,  when  glucose 
immediately  crystallizes  from  the  mass.  Rich  con- 
fections and  jellies  are  made  from  this  product,  which 
is  chemically  identical  with  grape-sugar  obtained 
from  fruits. 

The  fastest  time  of  a  railroad  train  in  this  country 
was  recently  made  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
by  the  Bound  Brouk  route.  There  were  four  cars 
drawn  by  a  new  Baldwin  locomotive,  with  only  one 
6^  feet  driving-wheel  on  each  side.  The  distance 
from  Philanelphia  to  Jersey  City,  89 )4  miles,  was 
made  in  97  minutes. 

It  is  stated  that  on  March  31st,  1848,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  little  water  was  dripping 
over  the  Falls  of  Niagara  that  a  man  and  his  daugh- 
ter walked  half-way  across  the  stream  near  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  This  low  water  lasted  until  nearly 
night,  when  the  stream  began  rapidly  to  swell,  and 
before  morning  was  as  large  as  usual.  The  cause  of 
this  unusual  condition  of  the  river  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  wind  had  blown  strongly  down  stream 
from  Lake  Erie,  forcing  a  large  amount  of  water 
over  the  falls,  and  suddenly  turned,  blowing  directly 
up  stream,  the  water  then  also  being  dammed  in  the 
river  by  ice  from  Lake  Erie. 

Dr.  Kedzer,  of  Michigan,  states  that  cotton 
fabrics  can  be  rendered  fire-proof  by  the  use  of  borax 
in  starching — a  teaspoonful  to  each  pint  of  starch, 
after  the  addition  of  the  water.  No  injurious  effects 
can  result  from  the  use  of  borax  in  this  way,  and  the 
substance  is  so  cheap  that  ail  can  afford  to  use  it.  If 
cotton  clothing,  especially  that  of  children,  were 
submitted  to  this  treatment,  serious  accidents  and 
much  suffering  would  often  be  avoided. 

A  new  tea-service  mide  by  an  American  firm  at 
Limoges,  France,  has  just  been  received  by  Mrs. 
President  Hayes.  It  consists  of  soup,  fish,  dinner, 
game,  bird,  dessert  and  fruit,  coffee  and  tea  ser- 
vices, and  comprises  about  five  hundred  pieces.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Davis,  and  etchers, 
engravers,  and  painters,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  were 
employed*  on  the  woak.  The  designs  are  entirely 
new  and  novel,  and  relate  exclusively  to  American 
products  of  the  earth,  air  a-.id  water.  The  cost  of 
the  service  is  about  $3,000. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  longevity  are  summed 
up  by  a  French  authority  as  follows  :  Great  sobriety, 
regular  labor  (usually  in  the  open  air),  daily  exercise 
short  of  fatigue,  early  hours,  a  compiratively  well- 
to-do  life,  calmness  of  mind  in  meeting  troubles, 
moderate  intellectual  power,  and  a  happy  life.  The 
happy  influence  of  marriage  on  the  duration  of  life 
is  universally  admitted,  and  re-marriage  do*s  not 
seem  to  be  unfavorable. 


The  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  "Life  and  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe"  is  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  about  400  miles  west  of  Valparaiso,  the  chief 
seaport  of  Chili.  The  island  is  about  eighteen  miles 
long  by  six  broad,  is  somewhat  mountainous,  and 
has  abrupt  shores.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  but  has 
some  fertile  and  well-wooded  valleys.  When  Alex- 
ander Selkirk  was  left  on  the  island  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago,  it  belonged  to  Spain,  but  now  belongs  to 
Chili,  and  serves  merely  as  a  place  of  call  for  vessels 
going  from  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  to 
Peru  or  California ;  or  from  Valparaiso  to  Sidney  or 
Melbourne.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
colonize  the  place,  but  they  have  either  failed  or 
have  not  been  carried  out.  On  a  high  spot  called 
Selkirk's  Lookout,  there  is  an  iron  tablet  about  a  yard 
square  fastened  to  the  rock,  on  which  is  the  following 
inscription:  "In  Memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
Mariner,  a  native  of  Largo,  in  the  County  of  Fife, 
Scotland,  who  lived  on  this  island,  in  complete  soli- 
tude for  four  years  and  four  months.  He  was  landed 
from  the  Cinque  Port  Galley  of  96  tons,  16  guns, 
A.  D.  1704,  and  was  taken  off  in  the  Duke  privateer, 
February  12th,  1709.  He  died  a  Lieutenant  of  H. 
M.  S.  Weymouth,  A.  D.  1723,  aged  47  years." 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Columbia, 

Lawrence, 

Lancaster, 

Montgomery, 

Mercer, 

Bucks, 

Carbon, 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Erie, 

Franklin, 

Juniata, 

Adams, 

Lehigh, 

Lycoming, 

MifHin, 

Lackawanna, 

Clearfield, 

Union, 

Forest, 

Fulton, 

Dauphin, 

Luzerne, 

Schuylkill, 

Huntingdon, 

Northumberl'd, 

Clinton, 

Armstrong, 

Beaver, 

Blair, 

Butler, 

Cambria, 

Centre, 

Elk, 

Fayette, 

Monroe, 

Montour, 

Westmoreland, 

York, 

Somerset, 

Jefferson, 

Clarion, 


Orange  ville. 
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Nov.  2, 
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tt 
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tt 
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<<    (( 

tt 

Mercer, 

tt    (( 

tt 

Doylestown, 
Weatherly, 
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"  '5. 

tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 
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«  22, 

tt 

Chambersburg, 
MifHintown, 

((   It 
"  20, 

Gettysburg; 
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%i   it 
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tt 
tt 

Muncy, 
Le^istown, 

"  13, 

t. 
t. 

Scranton, 
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tt 

Clearfield, 
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tt 

MifHinburg, 
Tionesta, 

n      t* 

II       n 

tt 
tt 

McConnellsburg, 
Wicoriisco, 

tt     tt 

tt 
tt 

Wilkes-Barre, 

tt     tt 

It 

Pottsville, 

tt     tt 

tt 

Huntingdon, 
Sun  bury, 
Renovo, 

tt     tt 

tt     tt 

"     21 

tt 

Kittanning, 
New  Brighton, 
Hollidaysburg, 
Butler, 

*•    27, 
<*     1* 

tt     tt 

tt     tt 

It 
«i 
(1 

Ebensburg, 
Bellefonte, 

tt     tt 
tt     tt 

11 
II 

Ridgway, 
Uniontown, 

tt     tt 
tt     it 

41 

tt 

Stroudsburg, 
Danville, 

it     It 

(«     tt 

tt 
tl 

Greensburg, 
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i(     *i 

I.     (( 

tt 

tt 

Somerset, 

*(     tt 

tt 

Brookville, 

tt     It 

tt 

Clarion, 

Jan.  3, 

I  881. 
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THE  WANDER-STAFF. 


From  trb  Gsrkah. 


1.  Soft  -  ly     blow    the  ver  -  nal    breez  -  es,  Meadows  bright  with  sun  -  shine  laugh, 

2.  Fare  thee  well,     fbr  I      must  leave  thee.  Home  so    loved  where  dear  ones  stay ! 

3.  May  our  heav*n-ly  Fa  -  ther   bless    you!  Thus  the    heart  shall    ev  -    er  pray; 

_^ .f*    h     I.    J^  ^  J      ^  JtJlA  . 


Now    my  thoughts  are  toward  the  mount- ains.   Bring    to      me 

Stran-ger    roofs      must    be      my   shel  -   ter,       Du  -  ty     calls 

When    be  -  side        the    even  -  ing    al    -    tar.    Think  of    loved 


^^ 


my    wan  -  dcr      staff. 

me     now     a    -    way. 

ones    far  ,  a     -    way; 


iJ^\^^^^^^-^^^^~^-3^l^ 


"*^  Where  the  clouds    so      soft  -  ly     shin  -  ing,  Roun^  the  mount  -  ain    tops    are  twin  -  ing. 
Life  flows  pure    from  many  a      fount  -  ain.   Hearts  are  wann  though  bleak  the  mount-ain ; 
Think  one     sun      still  shines  a  -  bove     us.      One      e  -  ter  -    nal     bliss   be  -  fore      us ; 


m 


I — c 


i^^^l^a^^li^E^j^ 


i 


I 


I 


.-4 1- 


S 


g 


X. — ir~1rJ4 


tri 


^untrJ 


:V 


t^zrt 


C7'£5  *""^^^" 


There  the  breath  of  heav'n  we  qaaff,Give  me  now  my  wander-staff,  Give  me  now  my  wan  -  der  -  staff. 

Soon  our  love  shall  have  its  proof,  So  farewell  my  father-roof,  So  farewell  my   fa       -      ther  -  roof. 

Wheresoe'er  the  footsteps  stray,  Think  and  love,  though  far  away.  Think  and  love  though  far  a  -  way. 


1/  >  u 

CHERRIES  RIPE. 


J.J*  N       ^    J 


m 


m 


7^ 


X 


^i 


'^ — TE 


J^i 


^^ 


I 

KtNDBRCAICTBX. 


^ 


Cher  -  ries  rip)e,  Cher  -  rizs  ripe  I  Who  will  buy      my 

I  Ber    -  ries  red,  Ber  -  ries  red !  Who  will  buy      my 

IWho     will  buy?  Who     will  buy?  Thus  from  morn     till 

Up        and  down,  Up       and  down.  As          I  wand  -  er 


cher  -  ries  ripe? 

ber  -  ries  red? 

ni^ht  I  cry, 

thro'  the  town. 


red !     Cher    -  ries 
red!     Cher    -  ries 


npe; 
ripe; 


^^m^^^^^^ 


Vcr    -  y        fresh    and     vcr    -  y      cheap,    Vcr  -    y        fresh    and      ver   -    y       cheap. 
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Words  and  Their  Uses.  Past  and  Present.  A  > 
Study  of  the  English  Language.  By  Richard 
Grant  White.  Third  hdition^  Revised  and  Cor^ 
rected.  Price,  $2. 
Every- DAY  English.  A  Sequel  to  "  IVords  and 
Their  Uses:'  By  Richard  Grant  White.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  «Sr»  Co.  Price,  $3, 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Brst-named  volume 
some  ten  years  ago,  it  has  become  widely  known, 
and  is  quoted  as  an  authority  in  the  use  of  language 
by  English-speaking  people.  The  author's  large 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  literature,  his  fine 
taste  and  broad  scholarship,  and  his  common -sense 
though  frequently  severe  criticism,  commend  these 
volumes  to  the  intelligent  student.  Mr.  White  pro- 
tests against  the  heresy  that  "usage"  is  to  be  our 
supreme  guide.  He  does  not  object  to  change  or  in- 
novation within  proper  lines,  but  would  keep  the 
word  as  near  as  possible  to  its  true  signification.  He 
gives  forms  of  speech  which  have  become  habitual  to 
many,  and  many  illustrations  of  single  words  im- 
properly used  in  current  speech  and  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper,  which  will  set  the  reader  to  thinking, 
to  looking  up  the  authorities,  and  possibly  to  medi- 
tating personal  reforms  in  his  own  use  of  language. 
He  holds  that  formal  English  grammar  is  utterly 
needless,  and  should  be  swept  away,  in  which  view 
of  the  matter  we  think  him  certainly  at  fault ;  though 
at  the  same  time  we  admit  that  technical  grammar 
has  been  given  undue  prominence  in  the  schools,  and 
that  the  results  of  its  study  have  been  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  time  and  effort  spent  upon  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  instruction. 

Manual  of  Classical  Literature.  By  Charles 
Morris.  i2mo.  Pp.  420.  Price,  $1.7$.  Chicago : 
S.  C.  Griggs  6*  Co. 

All  persons  who  read  much  must  know  something 
of  classical  literature,  those  writings  which  are  the 
chief  glory  of  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  volume  under  notice  presents  biographical 
sketches  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
with  illustrative  extracts  from  their  works,  together 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
various  forms  of  '  literature,  an^  some  account  of 
authors  of  less  note.  It  is  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  great  field  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  text-book  of  its  size  within  our  knowledge. 

The  Vegetable  World.  Being  a  History  of 
Plants,  with  their  Structure  and  Peculiar  Proper- 
ties. Adapted  from  the  Work  of  Louis  Figuier, 
with  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Neiu  and 
Revised  Edition.  Pp.s88.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  6f  Co. 

This  work  contains  nearly  five  hundred  illustra- 
tions, all  excellent,  and  many  of  them  admirable. 
For  these  alone,  nearly  all  of  which  were  drawn  from 
nature,  the  book  is  worth  its  cost  to  the  student  of 
plants  and  plant  life.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  I.  The  physiology  of  plants,  comprising  a 
description  of  different  parts  or  organs  of  vegetables 
and  explanation  of  the  various  functions  performed 
by  means  of  them ;  2.  The  principles  on  which  the 
classification  of  plants  into  particular  groups  rests, 
wfth  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  more  eminent 
botanists ;  3.  The  systematic  arrangement  of  plants. 


giving  a  general  view  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
describing  one  or  two  prominent  plants  selected  as 
types  of  their  respective  orders  or  groups ;  4.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  plants ;  and  5.  A  gloss- 
ary of  botanical  terras.  It  is  a  hook  for  the  centre- 
table  and  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  for  the  library 
shelf  and  the  desk  of  the  student. 

Life  Thoughts  for  Young  Men.    By  M.  Rhodes, 

D.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  church,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.     Pp.340.      Philadelphia:    Lutheran 

Publication  Society. 

Books  of  this  kind  need  no  endorsement  of  merit. 
The  necessity  for  them  is  urgent ;  too  many  of  them 
cannot  be  written ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of  Sunday  even- 
ing lectures  delivered  to  the  young  men  of  the 
author's  pastoral  charge.  Evils  to  be  shunned,  evil 
and  its  ret»istance,  the  peril  of  making  haste  to  be 
rich,  causes  of  failure  in  life,  the  elements  of  endur- 
ing success,  character,  duty,  the  Bible,  infidelity, 
home  memories,  etc.,  are  among  the  subjects  dis* 
cussed,  in  a  style  at  once  earnest  and  eloquent. 
The  father  may  do  his  son,  or  the  son  of  his  friend, 
great  good  by  putting  into  his.  hands  this  book,  or 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  *•  Letters  to  Young  Men." 
It  may  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  young  man's  life. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Public  Schools. 
By  Finley  Burke,  Counsel  lor -at-law.  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  Pp.  tS4.  Price,  $/.  Nnv  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &*  Company. 

The  object  of  the  compiler  of  this  digest  of  the 
common  school  law  has  been  **  to  make  a  book 
useful  to  the  busy  law  practitioner,  and  also  to 
teachers  and  school  officers."  The  writer  has  limited 
himself  to  what  has  been  actually  decided,  and 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  law.  Questions  respecting 
school  taxation,  contracts,  employment  of  teachers, 
authority  of  teachers,  rules  and  regulations,  rights  of 
pupils,  powers  of  officers,  liabilities  of  teachers  and 
directors,  use  of  school  property,  etc.,  are  constantly 
arising  in  the  management  of  our  school  affairs,  and 
it  is  often  important  to  know  what  is  lawful  to  be 
done  under  given  circumstances.  This  book  will, 
in  many  directions,  be  found  clear  in  statement  and 
valuable   in  subject-matter. 

"  Education."  A  Bi-monthly  Magazine,  Devoted  to 
Science,  Art,  Philosophy,  Literature  and  Educa- 
tion. By  Thomas  W.  Bic knell,  Boston. 
We  heartily  welcome  this  magasine.  If  it  shall 
occupy  the  high  place  it  purposes,  it  will  be  a  boon 
to  thinking  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
editor  says :  "Our  magazine  purposes  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  education  on  the  sides  of  philosophy  and 
humanity.  We  hope  to  secure  in  our  discussions 
writers  of  breadth  as  well  as  depth,  of  general  as 
well  as  special  attainments.  We  hope  to  bring  the 
studies  of  our  best  thinkers  and  writers  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  our  profession,  and  to  offer  to 
those  ambitious  to  ascend,  the  means  of  promotion 
by  the  intellectual  uplift  of  superior,  experienced 
minds.  We  hope  to  show  that  there  is  some  har- 
mony in  all  departments  of  study,  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest ;  and  that  the  success  of  each 
grade  is  an  element  in  the  advancement  of  every 
other  section.     We  shall   endeavor  to  recognize  in 
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ihe  departments,  their  functions  in  the  related  edu- 
cational organism,  the  harmony  of  whose  adjustment 
is  the  proper  and  universal  study  of  the  true  educator. 
Above  all,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  secure  a  better 
understanding  of  the  human  mind,  the  laws  which 
govern  its  growth,  and  the  results  to  be  attained 
thereby,  are  but  the  nearer  approach  of  the  human 
to  the  divine,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  highest  faith 
to  the  soul's  spiritual  needs ;  in  other  words,  that 
education  and  religion  are  one  whole,  and  not  the 
complement  of  each  other." 

These  are  noble  aims,  and  the  universal  desire  of 
the  teachers*  profession  is  that  they  may  be  at- 
tained. The  number  before  us  is  a  grand  beginning. 
Several  of  the  papers  are  given  second-hand,  having 
been  previously  read  at  the  meetings  of  educational 
bodies;  but  this  fact  can  scarcely  detract  from  their 
interest  to  a  majority  of  those  into  whose  hands  they 
now  come  Future  numbers  will  no  doubt  be  filled 
with  matter  fresh  to  all.  w. 

The  Schoolmaster  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Translated  from  the   German.     A  full  guide  for 
the  natural  development  of  the  mental  power  of 
childhood^     New  York  :     Daniel  Slote  dr*  O . 
We  were  misled  by  the  title  of  this  book.     From 
that  we  supposed  it  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  mental 
"powers  of  childhood,"  explaining  fully  their  "nat- 
ural development."     And  being  translated  from  the 
German,  we  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  character- 
ized by  the  usual  German  thoroughness.   We  sent  for 
the  book,  but  found  it  in  no  way  what  we  expected ; 
and  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the  publisher  a  change 
in  the  whole  title  page.      The  book  is  badly  named. 
It  is  simply  a  work  on  Ol  j  fct  Lessons,  or  elementary 
instruction ;  and  it  by  no  means  covers  even  the  whole 
ground  properly  included  in  this  field.  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  give  a  title  to  the  book,  we  would  call  it  In- 
»   struction  in  Language  by  means  of  Objects ;  and,  in 
this  much  narrower  sphere,  the  thoughtful  teacher 
will  find  an  orderly  development  of  the  subject,  and 
many  suggestions  that  will  aid  him  in  his  work.   It  is 
superior  to  many  books  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
more  judicious  selection  of  objects,  in  the  more  intel- 
lectual methods  used  in  imparting  instruction  and  in 
the  better  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
work.     We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  translator  in 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  followin;j  paragraph 
from  the  preface  :  "  Teaching  is  a  learned  profession 
like  law  ormedicine.and  should  be  thoroughly  mastered 
in  all  its  various  delsiils.     To  accept  a  position  as 
teacher  without  the  study  and  training  essential  to 
properly  perform   its   functions,   is  simply   a   crime 
against  the  young  and  helpless;  and  no  man  or  wo- 
man, with  the  least  particle  of  conscience,  could,  ex- 
cept through  sheer  ignorance  undertake  a  work  for 
which  he  or'she  felt  unfit.     Indeed,  the  mare  ignor- 
ant the  teacher  is,  the  easier  the  work  of  teaching  ap 
pears."     But  we  must  add  that  it  will  require  many 
volumes,  each  many  times  broader  and   deeper  than 
the  book  before  us,  to  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  the 
teaching  of  the  future  can  stand  as  a  profession. 
New  American  Advanced  Speller.      One  hun- 
dred and  forty  'four  pages.       Philadelphia  :    y. 
H.  Butler  &>  Co. 

We  have  used  this  book  with  advanced  classes  for 
some  time,  and  are  pleased  with  it.  It  contains 
some  8,000  to  10,000  w(  rds,  with  accent  and  quan- 
tity of  vowels  indicated.  The  test  words,  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  will  put 
good  spellers  on  their  mettle. 
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Ballads  and  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Hecor 
Cabot  Lodge.  Pp.:  388.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflio  ft 
Company.     1880. 

Gkadbd  Sblbctions  for  Mrmorizing.  Adapted  for  tiseat 
home  and  in  school.  By  John  B.  Pcaslee,  A.  M.,  Ki.  D., 
Superintendent  or  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  Pp.:  193.  Cia* 
cinnati  and  New  York  :  V.in  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

WojiDS  AND  Numbers;  A  LesroH-Book  for  Ptimart 
Schooli,  By  Henry  E.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Associate  Principal, 
State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Pp.:  69.  Price  for 
introduction,  18  cents.  Boston  :  Thompson,  Brown  aad 
Company. 

Practical  English  Grammar.  For  the  use  of  S<^ools  aod 
Private  Students.  By  Albert,  N.  Raub,  A.  M.,  Ph.  U.,  Prifl*, 
cipal  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa^aBdj 
Author  of  "  Raub's  Readers,"  "  Raub's  Arithmetics,"  "  PUia : 
Educational  Talks,"  etc.  Pp  :  256.  Philadelphia:  Porter &. 
Co.ites.  : 

Practical  Book-Kkeping.  A  Text-Book  for  the  use  rfV 
Schools,  containing  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  of  busincs 
papers,  a  complete  course  in  singi .-  entry  book-keeping  and  a 
short  course  in  double  entry.  By  E.  Oram  Lycc,  A.  M., 
Teacher  of  Book-keeping,  etc..  State  Normal  School,  Millen- 
ville,  Pa.  Pp  :  224.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Normal  PublUhiag* 
Company 

Our  Common  School  Systbm.  By  Gail  Hamilton.  Pp.. 
358.     Price,  $1.50.     Boston:  EUtes  &  Lauriat, 

British  Thought  and  Thinkbks.  Introductory-  Studies,^ 
Critical,  Biographical  and  Philosophical.  By  George  Swj 
Morris,  A.  M.     Pp.:  388.    Chicago:  S,  C,  Grids' &  Company.  • 

A  Pr\ci'ical  Arithmbtic.    Designed  for  Grammar  Scnods^ 
and  Academies.     Pp.:  310.     Price,  for  introduction,  60  cents. ' 
By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  the  St.  Louis  Higbt. 
School.    St.  Louis:  G.  I,  Janes  &  Company.     1880  '. 

An  Elbmbntary  Arithmbtic.     Oral   and   Written.     Pp.:" 
ao6,    Sam:  Author  and  Publishers.     Price,  for  imroductioa, ' 
35  cents. 

Elements  of  Plane  ani»  Spherical  Trigonombtry.  By 
H.  N.  Wheeler,  A.  M.,  with  Mathematical  Tables  by  James 
Mills  Peirce,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  University. 
Pp.:  210.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Heath.     1880. 

An  Elbmbntary  Guide  to  Dbterminative  Minskalogt. 
For  the  use  of  the  pnciical  mineralogist  and  prospector  atid  fcr 
instruction  in  schools  and  academies.  By  C.  Gilbert  Wheeler, 
Professor  In  the  University  of  Chicago.  Pp.:  75.  Price,  $r.oa 
Half-priie  for  introduction.  Chicago:  S.  J.  Wheeler,  Pub- 
lisher.    1880. 

The  Elbmbntary  Principlbs  of  Scientific  Agricul* 
ture.  By  N.  T.  Lupton,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  ia 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Pp.:  107.  NewYurk: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.     1880, 

Manuals  for  Teacher* :— How  to  Sbcukb  akd  Retaiji 
Attention.  Mistakbs  in  Teaching.  By  James  L.  Hughes, 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools.  Toronto,  Can.ida.  Price,  50  cents 
each.     Toronto,  Canada:  W.  J.  G.%ge  &  Company. 

Exhibition  Days.  Containing  Dialogues,  RecitaiioBS, 
Charades.  Tableaux,  Original  Blackboard  Exercises,  Panto- 
mines  and  Plays,  For  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  and 
Parish  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  By  Mrs  Mary  B.  C 
Slade,  Editor  of  "  Good  Times, »'  and  Author  of  '•  CKildfYn's 
Hour,"  "  Holiday  Concert,"  etc.     Pp.:  128.     Boston:   Henry 

A.  Ybunsfand  Comparty, 
The  First  Thrkr  Books  of  Hombr'^  Iliad.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  References  to  the  Grammars  of  Goodwin 
and  Hadley.  By  James  Robinson  Boise,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Author  of  "First  Lessons  in  Greek,"  "Exercises  in  Greek  Syn- 
tax," etc.  With  notes  revised  and  largely  rewritten.  Pp  1*0 
Price,  $1.00.     Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Company. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I  and  H.  With  Intro- 
duction. Notes  and  Diagrams.  By  Homer  B.  Sprague,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D..  Head  Master  ol  the  Girls'  High  School,  Boston.  PpJ 
1 1 6.     Boston  :  Ginn  and  Heath. 

Six  Selections  from  Irvi.vg's  Skbtch-Book.  With 
Notes,  Questions,  etc.     For  home  and  school  use.     Bv  Homer 

B.  Sprague,    Ph.  D.,  assisted  by  M.  E.  Scates,     Pp.:  118. 
Boston  :  (Jinn  &  Heath. 

Kriisi's  Easy  Dbawing  Lb.ssons.  Series  1-,  II  and  lU. 
For  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Sch-ols.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  Bsston  and  Chicago. 

Government  Class-Book.  A  Youth's  Manual  of  Instmc- 
tion  in  the  Principles  of  Constitutional  Government  and  Ijiw. 
By  Andrew  W.  Young,  Author  of  "  American  Statesmen," 
"  Citizen's  Manual  of  Government  and  Law,"  etc.  New  Edi- 
tion. Thoroughly  revised  by  Salter  S.  Clark,  Counsellor<at- 
Law.  Pp.:  279.  Price,*  for  introduction,  85  cents  New 
York  :  Clark  &  M^iynard.  ^ 

Practical  Lkssons  in  English.  Made  brief  by  the  omis- 
sion of  non-essentials^  By  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  A.  M.,  Superintendftot 
of  Public  Schools  Detroit,  Michigan.  Pp.:aoa.  New  York 
and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company. 
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By  W.  T.  HARRIS,  L,  L.  J),,  Supt  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  y.  RICKOFF,  A,  M.,  Supt  of  hisiruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

MARKB^^ILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

CONSISTING  OF  FIVE  BOOKS,  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

These  books  excel  all  other  school  publications  of  the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  The 
combined  product  of  the  best  talent  and  highest  scholarship,  embellished  with  every  useful  and  attractive 
adjunct  of  pictorial  arc,  and  constructed  with  especial  regard  to  mechanical  excellence,  they  have,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, met  wiih  extraordinary  success,  and  already  attained  a  popularity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
school-books.  Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  at  the  following  rates : 


First  Reader 
Second  Reader 
Third  Readier    - 


10c. 

-  isc, 

20c. 


Fourth  Reaeler  -  •  25c, 
Fifth  Reader  -  -  4:0c. 
The  Whole  Set     -    $1.10 


Stickney's  Pen-and -Picture  Ijangraage  Series,  in  Three  Series  of  Four  Numbers  each. 
For  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  The  most  charming  and  attractive  books  for  Langnage  and  Com- 
position Exercises  ever  prepared.     Sample  Set  Primary  Series,  with  Teachers'  Edition,  50  cents. 

Words,  and  How  to  Put  Tliem  Togetlier.  By  H.  H.  Ballard.  This  little  book  should 
be  in  ihe  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now  in  use,  but  is  designed 
to  go  before  all  such,  and  "  make  their  paths  straight."     Sent  for  examination,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 

The  "Word-^^riter.  An  Exercise- Book  designed  to  accompany  "  Words,  and  How  to  Put  Them  To- 
gether."    By  H.  H.  Ballard.     For  examination,  8  cents. 

Pieces  to  Spealc:  And  How  to  Speak  Them.  •  By  H.  H.  Ballard.  Part  I.  For  children  over  twelve. 
Part  II.  For  children  under  twelve.     Price  20  cents  per  Part. 

Tlie  lyCodel  Copy-SookSi  with  Sliding  Copies,  containing  so  many  evident  marks  of  superiority 
that  they  are  received  with  universal  favor.    Sample  number,  Large  Series,  10  cts.     Primary  Series,  7  cts. 

Priaaaer  Englisll  Composition.  By  Jno.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  Glasgow.     For  examination,  30  cents. 

Morris's  Sistory  of  Bngland.  This  is  a  class-book,  compiled  for  pupils  preparing  for  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  local  exammations,  the  London  University  matriculation, -and  for  the  higher  classes  in 
elementary  schools.     For  examination,  75  cents. 

Gilmore's  Outlines  of  LogriO.  This  book  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  the  study  of 
Ic^c  practically  valuable,  and  grew  up  in  the  author's  class-room  out  of  an  attempt  to  simplify  for  his  stu- 
dents statements  to  which  they  are  introduced  in  the  best  logical  text-books  that  were  available.  For  ex- 
amination, 50  cents. 

Harkness^s  Preparatory  Course  in  I«atin  Prose  Authors,  comprising  Four  Books 

of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  Eight  Orations  of  Cicero.     With  Notes  and  Illustcations,  a 
Map  of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary.     i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.75.     For  examination,  ^i. 

I's  Sallusfs  Catiline,  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary.     i2mo.,  cloth,  31.15. 
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JfoRMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawing 

By  J.  y.  MONTGOMBRT,  A.  M„ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  School,  Millersville  Penna. 


MeY9^  Booka  9  to  tat  Fre«li  firom  t&e  Fres*  > 

FrimarT*  Grraded  Bzercises,  Books  1  to  8.    Int.  6.    Retail,  10. 

These  books  give  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form — straight  line  or  curved  line.  They  are  taught  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  any  good  teacher.  The  gradation,  classification,  and  development  of  geometric  and  ait 
forms,  and  designing  is  easy,  systematic  and  practical.  They  educate  the  mind  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  va- 
rious simple  forms  while  training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

Intermediate  Grrade  BzerciseB,  Books  9  to  12.    Int.  18.    Retail,  25. 

These  four  books  unite  and  develop  in  a  most  attractive  and  practical  manner  some  nine  dififerent  counies 
Each  book  giving  a  part  of  each.  No  other  works  meet  so  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  American 
schools.  They  are  not  only  Industrial  in  character,  but  Educational.  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Bot. 
any  and  Plant  Drawing,  Form  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Alphabets  and  Letter  Drawing,  C  onventionaliza- 
tion,  Designing,  and  many  new  and  valuable  features  which  will  be  apprecaled  and  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  practical  teacher.     Send  for  Specimens. 

Montgoznery's  Complete  Manual  of  the  Primary  Exercise. 

A  thorough,  working  manual  for  daily  class  use  by  the  teacher  Every  lesKon  made  easy,  and  teachable 
by  the  clear,  exact,  and  full  instruction  on  it.  Fine  cloth,  gilt,  plates.  i88  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.75.  With 
introduction  supplies.  Si. 20. 

By  EDWARD  B BOOKS,  A.  M. 

Principal  Millersville  State  Normal  Sohool,  Pa. 

NEW  I^EVI^ED  HND  6I(E^WIt¥  IJflPI^eVED  EDI]FIe^'JS. 

llrooks's  Normal  Union  Arithmetics. 

'  TAVO  BOOKS. 

Int.        Ex. 

1.  Brooks*s  Normal  Union,  Part  L     -    -    -    .SO      .15 

2.  Brooka's  Normal  Union,  Gomp.,      -    -    .  .^      .50 

S2.  The  same  book  divided  and  bound  as  Booka  2  and  8.) 
irooks's  Normal  Algebra,    -     -     -    -    -    .86 .  .68 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic,      -----   .85    68 


-  Brooks's  Standard  and  Normal  Arltlimetlcfl. 

FOtJR  BOOKS. 

Int.     Ex.  Int.    Ex. 

1.  New  Primary,  -   .15    .12    8.  New  Mental    .25.    .18 

2.  Elementary,  -  -  .30    .25    4.  New  Written,  .60    .45 


Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,        .84.    6S 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     -      -     Mail,  92-25 

KEYS  TO  ABOVE  WORKS. 

The  Normal  Union  combines  Mental  and  Written  Exercise  in  Arithmetic,  and  reduces  the  numt>er  of 
books  for  those  wishing  shorter  courses.  They  have  been  adopted  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places 
of  importance.  These  books  are  first  in  methods  of  teaching,  educational  spirit,  and  all  business  methods. 
They  are  delightfully  graded  and  work  charmingly.  These  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics  hare  a  National 
reputation ;  the  new  editions  more  than  maintain  this.  The  publishers  therefore  request  teachers  and  direc- 
tors everywhere  who  wish  to  change,  to  correspond  with  them. 
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Sheppard' 
son's  Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 
For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

530  Market  St., 'Philadelphia. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.     , 


iRTS  OP  PBINQPALS, 


1'HE  paragraphs  below  are  selected  from 
tlie  recent  reports  of  tne  I'rincipals  of  our 
State  Normal  scliools.  Tliey  show  the  spirit 
of  these  schools,  and  will  attract,  we  hope, 
general  attention.  The  whole  teachers'  pro- 
fession, and  the  friends  of  education  gener 
ally,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring teachers  now  in  progress. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  MlLl.ERSVILLE. 

The  experience  of  each  year  impresRcs  me  mote 
deeply  with  the  importance  of  emphasiiing  ihe  eour->e 
in  profeMioiial  liaining.  Last  year  I  made  it  espe- 
cially proniinenl,  particularly  Ibe  drill  in  Ihe  npplica- 
lionof  [he  principles  of  the  science  ur  art  uf  leaching, 
and  1  am  pleased  to  learn  Ih.il  ihe  class  showed  the 
fruiis  ol  [his  drill  in  iheir  practical  leaching  liefore  the 
Stale  board  of  examiners.  Your  decision  to  examine 
Ihe  classes  in  the  praclice  of  teaching,  li.is  heeii  of 
great  service  to  me  in  aiding  me  lo  lill  into  greater 
prominence  ihe  facl  that  skittfut  practice  is  lo  l>e  re- 
garJed  as  one  or  (he  principal  lesls  of  the  i|H.ilifica- 
lions  of  a  normal  scbool  gradit.tte.  I  not  unly  had 
much  greater  interest  in  the  suhject  during  the  regu- 
lar class  periods,  but  sub-classes  wjre  voluntarily 
formed  to  discufis  methods,  and  practice  the  presen- 
laiion  o(  difficult  points  in  the  various  branches.  We 
shall  pursue  ihe  same  methods  this  year,  irying  to 
cover  more  ground  than  we  did  last  year,  and  lu  al- 
lain  even  lieller  results  in  (he  practice  of  teaching. 
IMr  aim  is  lo  lie  seua.l  in  lifBry  and  siill/iil  in  prnc 
liif.  Teaching  is  a  liiie  art— il  is  one  of  ihe  most 
beautiful  ol  the  arls,  and  the  normal  school  should 
aim  lo  Inrn  ont  attisis  in  Uacking. 

Our  normal  schools  have  done  a  good  work  in  ihe 
pist,  but  il  seems  to  me  the  lime  is  fast  approaching 
when  Iheir  sphere  of  usefulness  is  lo  be  enlarged  and 
elevated.  There  seems  to  he  a  feeling  among  normal 
school  principals,  and  other  friends  of  Ihese  instil u- 
tions,  that  some  changes  are  needed  in  our  normal 


school  policy.  The  changes  indicated  respect,  par- 
ticularly, the  course  of  ituily.  and  the  mtlhods  ef  ex- 
aiainnlion.  To  aid  in  cryslalliiing  this  feeling,  per- 
mit  me  to  repeat  my  own  views,  as  cupressed   on 


1.  I  think  we  should  add  about  one  year  to  the 
present  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  course, 
alwlish  the  scientific  and  classical  courses,  as  now 
provided  Irj  law,  and  regard  this  one  course  as  the 
normal  school  course.  The  nature  of  this  course  L 
staled  in  my  report  of  1S7S;  il  is  identical  with  the 
so-called  "  advanced  course,"  recommended  for  your 
consideration  by  ihe  committee  of  normal  school  prin- 
cipals appointed  to  prepare  a'curriculum  of  studies 
for  our  normal  schools. 

3.  If  this  course  were  adopted,  I  recommend  Ihat 
there  be  an  cxaminalion  by  llie  Slate  board  at  the  end 
of  (he  junior  year,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  tha  senior 
year.  Those  who  pass  Ihe  examination  in  the  junior 
studies  might  be  licensed  to  leach,  say  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  be  known  as  Ucmliatis  in  disiinclion  from 
the  gratliiate!  of  these  schools.  Hie  graduates-  of 
these  schools  would  then  be  educated  to  that  extent 
Ihal  (hey  could  make  an  unquesliuued  claim  to  quali- 
fications entilling  thcui  to  consiiiute  a  profissiaa  0/ 
leaching,  which  is  nol  now  allowed  by  ihe  educa- 
tional public.  Such  a  change  would  do  much  to  elc- 
vale  holh  our  normal  schools  and  the  avocation  of 
leaching,  and  eventually  ihe  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion throughout  ihe  Commonwealth.  Prom  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  as  well  as  Ihe  general  feeling  among 
normal  school  men,  I  am  convinced  that  changes  in 


r  of  li 
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anxious  10  hasten  the  lime  so  that  I  may  enjoy  si 
of  the  fruits  of  change  before  I  transfer  my  work  to 
younger  hands. 

3,  1  also  recommend  that  a  special  inducement  be 
presented  to  those  who  complete  this  advanced  junior 
course  to  return  and  complele  the  course  of  thesenior 
year  by  an  increased  appropriation  of  one  dollar  a 
vitet  to  the  memlKrs  of  the  senior  class.  This,  in 
with  the  SIty  dollars  received  upon  grad> 
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uating,  would  reduce  their  expenses  for  the  last  year 
to  about  5ioo,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  a 
larger  number  graduating  than  at  present,  on  account 
of  the  higher  professional  value  of  a  normal  school 
diploma.  The  great  advantage  of  this  higher  profes- 
sional training  to  the  State  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT    EDINBORO. 

Our  recitation  buildings  have  been  entirely  re- 
modeled and  rebuilt,  and  we  have  erected  one  new 
building  for  class-room  work.  The  repairs  and  im- 
provements are  made  in  a  plain  and  substantial  man- 
ner, and  we  now  have  neat,  convenient,  commodious, 
and  ample  assembly  and  recitation  rooms. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  our  assembly  and 
class-room  accommodations : 

1.  A  hall  56  by  80  by  22,  for  assembly  purposes. 

2.  A  hall  24  by  50,  for  small  assemblies  and  chorus 
class  exercises. 

3.  Two  halls  24  by  38,  for  literary  societies. 

4.  Three  class  rooms  30  by  30  and  five  class-rooms 
20  by  30,  for  recitation  purposes. 

5.  A  library  room  42  by  65. 

6.  Three  model  school  study  rooms  28  by  40. 

7.  Eight  model-school  recitation -rooms   13  by  21. 

8.  Three  apparatus  rooms  13  by  26. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  light  and  ventila- 
tion, and  we  are  putting  in  a  combination  heating 
apparatus,  to  warm  the  building  by  hot  water  and 
warm  air. 

The  library  room  is,  on  the  whole,  the  one  in  which 
we  take  the  mo^t  pride,  and  on  whose  contents  we 
expect  to  expend  the  most  money.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  increased  the  library  by  six  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes, 

Mansfield's  good  intentions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  endeavored  to 
make  our  work  more  distinctly  that  of  a  professional 
training  school  for  teachers,  and  to  this  end  more 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  professional  studies,  and 
especially  upon  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  The 
members  of  the  senior  class  were  required  to  do  ad- 
ditional vvo.'k  in  this  depaitment,  teaching  under  the 
immediate  supervision  and  criticism  of  the  principal 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

kutztown  on  final  examinations. 

The  policy  of  requiring  candidates  for  graduation 
to  teach  before  the  board  of  examiners,  deserves 
careful  discussioVi.  Without  doubt,  it  makes  them 
more  careful  in  their  model  school  work,  and  this  fact 
perhaps  outweighs  all  arguments  against  the  plan. 
For  when,  in  order  to  acquire  professional  skill,  ex- 
periments are  made  upon  living  beings  destined  for 
immortality,  those  who  conduct  the  experiments 
should  do  so  with  the  most  pains-taking  care,  and 
anything  which  spurs  them  to  more  diligent  effort,  is 
justifiable.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  in  danger 
of  expecting  too  much  from  such  exhibition  of  teach- 
ing power  and  skill.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
the  results  cannot  be  satisfactory.  The  time  allotted 
to  each  candidate  (generally  from  five  to  ten  minutes) 
is  too  short,  and  the  nervous  system  too  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  previous  strain  of  a  long  continued 
written  examination  to  enable  him  to  do  himself 
justice,  nor  are  he  and  the  class  altogether  free  from 
that  embarrassment  which,  in  the  presence  of  strang- 
ers, distracts  the  attention  and  renders  full  mental 
concentration  impossible. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  of  those  who  graduate 


at  our  State  normal  schools,  very  few  fail  in  teaching. 
This  speaks  well  for  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
final  examinations,  and  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
present  method  of  conducting  the  same.  And  yet,  a 
feeling  exists  in  certain  localities  that  the  examina- 
tions are  not  rigid  enough,  and  that  the  holders  of 
diplomas  ought  to  submit  to  a  ree)camination  as  often 
as  they  apply  for  a  new  situation.  Now,  it  should  he 
borne  in  mind  that  examinations  are  not  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  incident  to  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion; that  in  no  profession  but  teaching  is  the  ordeal 
of  examination  a  life»long  possibility,  and  that  the 
normal  school  graduate  never  fails  to  get  a  certificate 
if  he  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  indignity  of  a 
reexamination.  Indeed,  there  is  not  another  clas5  of 
schools  in  the  land  that  tax  the  powers  of  the  pupil  in 
the  same  degree  in  order  to  test  his  fitness  for  grada 
ation.  At  each  of  the  two  examinations,  which  I 
attended  during  the  past  year,  there  was  one  instance 
'  of  loss  of  distinct  vision  resuming  from  the  nervous 
I  exhausti<m  of  the  applicant.  This  might  be  avoided 
by  examining  the  junior  class  on  half  the  studies  of 
the  course,  as  suggested  in  the  circular  recently 
issued  by  your  Department.  But  before  the  plan  ii 
finally  adopted,  I  would  suggest  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  pros  and  cons  for  following  reasons : 

1.  Certain  studies  (like  arithmetic)  cannot  he  com- 
pleted until  the  pupil  has  mastered  other  more  ad- 
vanced studies  (like  algebra  and  geometry).  .A 
knowledge  of  Latin  greatly  facilitates  the  study  of 
higher  English  grammar.  Hence,  some  branches  of 
the  senior  year  should  be  studied  before  the  learner 
is  prepared  to  pass  his  junior  examination. 

2.  The  tendency  at  normal  schools  is  to  crowd  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  into  the  least  possible  time. 
If  the  clamor  for  more  stringent  tests  prevail,  we  may, 
in  a  few  years,  have  two  examinations  of  equal  sev<  rity 
with  the  present  one,  as  the  condition  of  securing  the 
normal  school  diploma. 

3.  Graduates  of  higher  institutions,  not  being  able 
to  graduate  in  less  time  than  a  year,  will  not  be  likely 
to  seek  the  benefit  of  professional  instruction  at  a 
normal  school.  The  plan  may  thus  widen  the  chasm 
between  our  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

ASPIRATIONS   OF   BLOOMSBURG. 

We  hope  for  a  nearer  approach  to  our  ideal,  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  when  less  of  the  senior  year 
need  be  devoted  to  the  academic  studies,  and  more 
can  be  put  upon  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

WEST  Chester's  new  project. 

The  present  plan  of  examination  by  the  State  Board 
should,  I  think,  receive  considerable  modification  to 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  different  schools.  The 
method  of  examining  the  graduating  classes  in  all  the 
studies  of  the  course,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  very 
wearing  on  students,  and  productive  of  bad  results  in 
several  ways.  I  am  well  convinced  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  examine  in  a  part  of  the  course  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  thus  encouraging  concentration  of 
effort,  instead  of  an  attempt  to  grasp  so  many  studies 
at  one  time. 

I  submit  the  following  as  the  best  plan  to  meet  the 
difficulty  in  this  district,  and,  I  think,  with  a  slight 
modification,  it  will  be  found  practicable  in  all  normal 
schools  of  the  State  :  Let  the  law  be  so  modified 
that  whenever  students  of  normal  schools,  or  practical 
teachers,  have  parsed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
any  branch  or  branches,  before  the  faculty  of  the 
school,  that  they  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  the  exami- 
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nation  in  said  branch  or  branches  by  the  State  Board 
at  its  annnml  session,  and  if  successful  they  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  exempting  them  from  further  ex- 
amination by  said  board  in  the  branches  thu<  com- 
pleted, for  the  space  of  three  years.  If  in  the  mean- 
lime  they  shall  have  completed  all  the  branches  of  the 
EUmentary  Coitrse^  they  shall  be  entitled  to,  and 
shall  receive,  the  usual  certificate  of  scholarship  now 
granted  to  graduate  in  that  course. 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK  AT  SHIPPENSBURG. 

During  the  year  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
methods  of  instruction,  and  to  practice  teaching.  Oxr 
student  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
more  earnest  attention  to  this  part  of  their  work,  and 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  arising  from  careful  and  just 
criticism. 

We  intend  that  our  model  school  shall  be  in  fact 
what  it  is  in  name — a  model  school ;  one  in  which 
our  student  teachers  may  profitably  observe  as  well  as 
practice,  and  one  in  which  the  model  pupils,  having 
completed  the  course  in  that  department,  will  be 
thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  regular  course 
in  the  normal  department. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
hearty  approval  of  some  efficient  plan  for  admitting 
to  the  senior  class,  in  all  the  normal  schools  01  the 
State,  only  such  candidates  as  shall  have  received  the 
certificate  of  the  regular  board  of  examiners,  granted 
for  that  purpose.  I  believe  this  would  have  a  tend- 
cncy  to  give  greater  thoroughness  to  the  junior  work, 
and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  senior 
class.  It  would  also  greatly  relieve  the  intense 
nervous  and  mental  strain  which  the  candidate  for 
graduation  must  unavoidably  experience  under  the 
present  system  of  examination. 

CHANGES  WANTED   AT  CALIFORNIA. 

One  marked  change  of  practice  with  students  is 
seen  in  the  tendency  to  spend  longer  consecutive  time 
in  school  than  formerly.  The  practice  of  attending 
one  term  yearly  for  several  years  is  out  of  fashion 
here,  and  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  at  the  course 
is  very  popular  and  common.  We  need  now  to  change 
the  course  of  studies,  so  as  to  have  a  third  ye«ir,  and  a 
corresponding  grade  of  graduation ;  and,  also,  we 
should  change  our  mode  of  examinations,  so  that  all 
candidates  for  the  same  degree,  in  all  the  schools, 
shall  have  the  same  test  and  pass  on  the  same  merits; 
and  then  will  the  general  cause  be  largely  benefited, 
and  we,  as  a  school,  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
general  good. 

INDIANA  STEPS   TO   THE  FRONT. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  strictly  professional 
work,  that  secure  {a)  to  the  junior  students:  ist, 
Time  for  thorough  study  of  school  economy.  2d.  One 
full  term  of  instruction  in  methods  of  primary  teach- 
ing. And  3d,  Ample  opportunity  for  observing  the 
work  done  in  the  model  school,  {b)  To  the  seniors : 
1st,  Only  such  an  amount  of  work  as  they  are  capable 
of  doing  well  within  the  year.  2d,  Instruction 
throughout  the  year  in  didactics,  including  philosophy 
of  teaching,  methods  of  instruction,  and  school  man- 
agement. And  3d.  Practice  in  the  model  school, 
with  instruction  and  criticism,  for  at  least  one-half  of 
the  school  year. 

I  feel  confident  that  these  changes  will  result  in 
^ving  to  the  pubHc  schools  of  the  State  teachers  well 
qualified,  not  only  m  subjects  of  study  but  also  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 


WHAT   LOCK  HAVEN   UNDERTAKES  TO  DO. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  guarantee  to  make 
an  expert  of  every  teacher  that  takes  a  course  with  us. 
Law  schools,  theological  seminaries,  and  medical 
Colleges  make  no  predictions  as  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  respective  graduates  when  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  their  chosen  professions.  Normal 
schools  appreciate  the  truth,  that  "  the  intellect  of 
man  has  limits  which  no  extent  of  education  can  en- 
able it  to  pass;"  and  all  they  can  pretend  to  do,  with- 
out inexcusable  charlatanism,  is  to  teach  the  pro- 
fessional work,  the  principles  and  practice  of  skilled 
teaching,  in  a  skillful  manner.  We  guarantee  to  do 
this,  and  no  more.  We  undertake  to  acquaint  our 
students  of  teaching  with  the  best  methods  of^  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  and  with  all  else  that  concerns  the 
great  work  in  which  they  are  to  engage;  but  it  were 
the  veriest  quackery  for  any  normal  school  to  attempt 
to  make  expert  teachers  and  disciplinarians  of  those 
who,  by  nature,  are  denied  the  tact  and  capacity.  In 
the  proper  work  of  the  normal  school  we  shirk  no 
responsibility. 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


TEACHING  is"  becoming  more  of  a  fixed 
profession  among  us.  Many  young  peo- 
ple seek  it  as  a  permanent  occupation.  The 
idea  that  any  one  can  be  successful  provided 
he  has  been  over  a  certain  course  in  school, 
is  slowly  dying  out.  Peculiar  aptitudes  and 
peculiar  training  are  required,  and  high  posi- 
tions are  given  to  those  who  have  shown  their 
capacity  in  lower. 

When  one  has  by  patient  care  prepared 
himself  fully  for  #the  duties  of  the  station, 
and  has  shown  himself  qualified  to  conduct  a 
school  or  a  department,  we  believe  it  will  be 
found  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
work  to  give  him  large  liberty  of  action. 
His  special  training  ought  to  make  him  better 
prepared  to  decide  questions  of  management, 
than  friends  who  have  had  no  such  experi- 
ence. Young  teachers  are  wisely  restrained 
by  the  immediate  supervising  care  of  com- 
miltees ;  and  all  are  encouraged  by  their  in- 
terest, their  advice,  and  their  instruction  in 
general  matters  But,  having  found  a  reliable 
man  unto  whom  the  work  of  the  school  is  to 
be  entrusted,  it  is  poor  policy  to  hamper  him 
by  restrictions  in  small  details.  His  ways  are 
the  best  for  him,  and  to  cause  him  to  adapt 
them  to  the  ideas  of  an  outside  body  is  fre- 
quently to  interfere  sadly  with  his  success. 
It  is  too  often  like  a  **  gentleman  farmer"  in- 
structing his  laborer  how  to  swing  a  scythe, 
or  his  carpenter  how  to  drive  a  nail. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  the  necessity  of 
strong  personality  and  enthusiasm  on  behalf 
of  the  teacher.  Every  intelligent  observer 
must  have  noticed  how  much,  after  all,  de- 
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pend^  upon  that  individual.  Fine  houses, 
expensive  surroundings,  many  books,  much 
apparatus,  may  all  be  good,  but  they  do  not 
insure  success.  The  soul  of  the  school  is  the 
teacher.  His  must  be  the  steady  flame  at 
which  other  torches  can  be  lighted.  If  he  is 
careless  and  indifferent,  the  scholars  will  be 
like  him.  If  he  is  noisy  in  his  work,  they  will 
insensibly  become  so.  If  he  is  energetic  and 
pains  taking,  they  will  imitate  his  methods. 

A  good,  live  teacher  will  do  much  toward 
overcoming  the  difficulties  which  surround  him. 
It  is  mindy  after  all,  which  is  both  the  means 
and  measure  of  success.  There  are  true 
teachers  in  some  of  our  schools,  with  limited 
appliances,  producing  excellent  results  ;  there 
are  others  whose  every  want  is  supplied,  pro- 
ducing inferior  results.  Considered  purely 
as  an  investment,  there  is  nothing  yields  surer 
returns  than  a  conscientious  teacher  with  a 
talent  for  his  special  work  — The  Student. 


GARFIELD,  THE  TEACHER. 


FEV.  B    A.    HINSDALE. 


AT  Hiram  Institute  Mr.  Garfield,  now  the 
President  elect  of  the  United  States, 
taught  Latin,  Greek,  the  higher  mathematics, 
history,  philosophy,  English  literature,. Eng 
lish  analysis,  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  occa- 
sionally one  of  the  natural  sciences.  Though 
especially  enthusiastic  in  particular  lines  of 
study  and  teaching,  it  was  hard  to  see  that 
Mr.  Garfield  did  not  teach  Caesar,  Homer, 
geometry,  English  grammar,  metaphysics  and 
geology,  equally  well.  On  the  whole  he  per- 
haps took  least  interest  in  the  mai  hematical 
studies;  but  among  the  others  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  his  favorites.  In  fact,  of  all 
the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  a  col- 
lege, there  was  no  one  that  did  not  at  some 
time  engage  his  special  attention  and  awaken 
his  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  beneath  the  digr.ity 
of  history  to  record  that  he  always  taught  the 
class  in  English  analysis,  through  which  most 
of  the  better  minds  at  some  time  passed ;  and 
that  this  study,  often  made  dry  and  irksome, 
he  clothed  with  light  and  filled  with  fire. 
Hundreds  of  eyes  will  kindle  to  day  at  men- 
tion of  **  Garfield's  Analysis  Class"  His 
weekly  rhetorical  class,  with  its  essays,  decla- 
mations, debates  and  criticisms,  was  a  great 
theatre  of  interest  and  improvement. 

The  method  of  conducting  a  recitation  was 
his  own,  combining  the  question  that  required 
a  textbook  answer,  the  topic  to  be  handled, 
the  call  for  the  pupil's  own  opinion,  and  the 


teacher's  discussion  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
As  a  drill-master,  many  teachers  surpassed 
him  ;  but  as  an  educator  in  the  best  sense, 
he  stood  with  the  first.  His  claf^s-room  glowed 
with  life.  Probably  no  pupil  remembers  hav- 
ing spent  in  it  a  dull  hour.  While  placing  its 
proper  valuation  upon  learning  and  informa- 
tion, his  great  aim  was  to  awaken  the  facul- 
ties of  the  student.  There  is  a  process  known 
to  the  laboratory  as  energizing  a  magnet. 
By  passing  electrical  currents  around  a  bar 
of  common  iron,  the  electrician  gives  the  bar 
magnetic  virtue.  1  here  is  an  analogous  pro- 
cess known  to  the  educator ;  the  most  import- 
ant service  that  he  can  render  the  student  is  to 
energize  him.  Among  the  teachers  whom  I 
have  known,  Garfield  stood  alone  as  an  ener- 
gizer  of  young  men  and  women.  He  revealed 
the  world  to  .the  student,  and  the  student  to 
himself.  He  called  out  thought,  set  the  fac- 
ulties in  full  play,  awakened  courage,  widened 
the  field  of  mental  vision,  and  poured  in 
abundant  measures  of  inspiration. 

In  those  days  boys  of  ability  and  character 
often  found  their  way  to  Hiram  Institute  to 
take  a  few  studies,  but  with  no  thought  of 
pursuing  an  extended  course  of  study.  As 
their  minds  began  to  open,  they  began  to 
reach  out  beyond  the  tether  fixed  by  past 
education  or  present  circumstances.  Some- 
times the  fathers  of  these  boys  held  them  to 
the  farm  or  the  shop  by  the  firm  hand  of 
parental  counsel,  or  even  of  authority.  Mr. 
Garfield  was  quick  to  find  these  boys  out. 
He  seemed  to  read  them  by  intuition.  I  le 
had  had  similar  experiences.  He  knew  a 
mind  that  was  teeming  with  new  facts,  ideas 
and  impressions,  and  could  enter  into  its 
daily  struggle.  He  saw  that  these  boys  were 
capable  of  wider  action  than  the  farm  or  the 
shop,  and  he  sought  to  lead  them  out  into 
the  broader  field.  He  counseled  and  en- 
couraged them,  and  sought  in  all  ways  to 
steady  them  in  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new.  He  carried  his  expostulations  to 
the  heart  of  the  parent.  He  has  been  known 
to  say  that  he  never  found  more  pleasure  than 
in  *'  capturing  boys."  His  conscious  method 
was  to  arouse  a  keen  interest  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  learning,  to  interest  them  in  the 
school,  to  place  before  them  high  ideals;  his 
unconscious  method,  to  pour  into  them  his 
own  spirit,  and  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

One  of  his  most  valuable  offices  was  his 
morning  lecture  in  the  chapel  to  all  the  schol- 
ars. He  ranged  over  the  fields  of  Bible  his- 
tory, morals,  education,  teaching,  science, 
literature,  practical  affairs,  history,  and  life 
questions.    These  lectures  may  not  have  been 
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finished  ad  un^^uem ;  but  they  abounded  in 
fresh  facts,  striking  illustrations,  and  sugges- 
tive thoughts,  and  were  warm  with  the  breath 
of  his  own  life.  Particular  pains  were  taken 
to  place  before  the  students  ideals  of  life  and 
character  nobly  wrought,  and  instinct  with 
courage,  manliness  and  truth.  Though  bound  • 
ing  with  life  and  spirits  himself,  he  was  full 
of  what  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  called  **  moral 
thoughtfulness,"  and  he  strove  to  make  his 
pupils  temperate,  morally  serious,  and  rever- 
ent to  truth. 

He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  school 
administrator.  He  was  firm,  but  kind  ;  ex- 
acting, but  sympathetic.  He  was  fully  alive 
to  the  sentiment  of  justice,  and  respected, 
even  in  the  most  unworthy,  human  nature 
and  human  rights.  Then,  as  since,  he  was 
full  of  appreciation  and  generosity. 

Naturally  Garfield,  the  teacher,  drew  his 
pupils  to  himself  with  extraordinary  power. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  devotion  to  another 
teacher.  An  old  Hiram  student,  now  hold- 
ing a  responsible  office  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  speaking  of  the  old  times  be- 
fore Garfield  went  to  college,  says  in  a  private 
letter:  *'Then  began  to  grow  up  in.  me  an 
admiration  and  love  of  Garfield  that  has  never 
abated,  and  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
known.  A  bow  of  recognition  or  a  look  from 
him  was  to  me  an  inspiration." 


OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


CHARLES   F.  ADAMS,    JR. 


TTUGE  mechanical  educational  machines, 
JLJ[  they  are  peculiar  to  our  own  time  and 
country,  and  are  organized,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, as  a  combination  of  the  cotton  mill  and 
the  railroad  with  the  model  state  prison.  The 
school  committee  is  the  board  of  direction, 
while  the  superintendent — the  chief  execu- 
tive officer — sits  in  his  central  office  with  the 
time-table,  which  he  calls  a  programme,  be- 
fore him,  by  which  one  hour  twice  a  week  is 
allotted  to  this  study,  and  half  an  hour  three 
times  a  week  to  that,  and  twenty  hours  a 
term  to  a  third  ;  and  at  such  a  time  one  class 
will  be  at  this  point  and  the  other  class  at  that, 
the  whole  moving  with  military  precision  to  a 
given  destination  ata  specified  date.  Mechan- 
ical methods  could  not  be  carried  further. 
The  organization  is  perfect.  The  machine 
works  almost  with  the  precibion  of  clock- 
work. It  is,  however,  company  front  all  the 
time.  From  one  point  of  view  children  are 
regarded   as  automatons;  from  another,   as 


India-rubber  bags  ;  from  a  third,  as  so  much 
raw  material.  They  must  receive  the  same 
mental  nutriment  in  equal  quantities  and  at 
fixed  times.  Its  assimilation  is  wholly  imma- 
terial, but  the  motions  must  be  gone  through 
with.  Finally,  as  raw  material,  they  are 
emptied  in  at  the  primaries,  and  marched  out 
at  the  grammar  grades — and  it  is  well ! 

This  was  the  very  general— in  fact,  the  in- 
evitable—  result  on  the  large  scale  of  the  sys- 
tem of  superintendency  in  vogue  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  It  was  also,  perhaps, 
a  natural  and  necessary  phase  of  develop- 
ment \  something  which  had  to  be  passed 
through^  though  it  immediately  resulted  in 
several  undesirable  things.  In  the  first  place, 
so  far  as  the  child  was  concerned,  the  imita- 
tive or  memorizing  faculties  only  were  culti- 
vated, and  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  thinking. or  reflective  powers.  Indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  a  child  of  any  origi- 
nality, or  with  individual  characteristics,  was 
looked  upon  as  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  pub- 
lic school.  The  idea,  under  the  system,  was 
masses  of  children  designated  from  usage  by 
names,  instead  of  more  conveniently  by  num- 
bers, who  learned  certain  rules, by  heart,  and 
applied  them  with  mechanical  promptitude 
and  correctness.  Any  deviation  from  this 
semi  military  method  was  sternly  repressed 
as  a  breach  of  correct  discipHne.  Starting 
from  this  point,  the  course  of  so-called  edu- 
cational development  up  to  a  recent  period 
has  been  natural,  logical,  and  commonplace. 
There  must  have  been  just  three  steps  to  it — 
memorizing,  examinations,  programmes — the 
last  two,  the  latest  educational  hobbies  built 
upon  the  traditional   foundation  of  the  first. 

The  way  in  which  these  led  from  one  on  to 
the  next  is  obvious  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  time  out  of  mind,  all  knowledge  was, 
educationally  speaking,  looked  upon  as  a  vast 
accumulation  of  facts,  rules,  and  definitions, 
and  the  grand  aim  and  object  of  teaching 
was  to  impart  as  many  as  possible  of  these  to 
the  youthful  mind.  The  way  to  impart  was 
to  cause  them  to  be  laboriously  committed  to 
memory.  Thus  the  teacher  sat  m  his  chair, 
a  sort  of  lone  fisherman  on  the  shore  of  the 
great  ocean  of  things  known;  and  he  hooked 
up  out  of  it  now  a  rule,  and  now  a  fact,  and 
theo  again  a  definition,  and  he  gave  them  to 
the  children,  and  saw  that  they  swallowed 
them,  whether  they  liked  them  or  not,  and 
whether  they  were  nourished  by  them  or  not. 
But  in  process  of  time  it  became  apparent  to 
•  the  more  observing  that  the  knowledge  thus 
imparted  was  not  retained;  and  the  examina- 
tion was  then  devised,  as  a  means  of  assuring 
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the  purveyor  of  knowledge  that  the  facts, 
rules,  and  definitions  imparted  were  held,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  intellectual  ston^ach,  for  at 
least  a  reasonable  period.  The  examination, 
however,  as  it  was  organized  and  gradually 
ramified  into  a  fully- developed  whole,  almost 
necessarily  called  the  programme  into  exist- 
ence. The  world  of  knowledge  was  too 
large ;  there  were  too  many  facts  and  rules  and 
definitions  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  for  the 
taught ;  and  so,  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
mer, it  became  necessary  to  stake  out  from 
the  wide  domain,  by  certain  metes  and 
bounds,  the  districts  within  which  he  was  to 
.  search  for  the  hiddeh  treasures.  Anything 
obtained  or  to  be  obtained  outside  was  not 
to  count  The  programme  was  thus  a  relief 
to  the  teacher,  clearly  marking,  as  it  did,  the 
limits  within  which  the  cramming  process  was 
to  be  carried  on.  It  made  his  work  possible. 
The  development  of  the  system  was  then  com- 
plete. 

Under  these  circumstances,  education  being 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  cramming,  with  periodical  nerve-trials 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  retention,  the 
average  child  not  unnaturally  felt  toward  his 
school,  and  what  was  there  required  of  him, 
very  much  as  a  learned  dog  or  monkey  may 
be  supposed  to  feel  toward  his  task-master. 
Accordingly,  the  sickening  dislike  of  school, 
and  of  things  taught  at  school,  is  with  the 
majority  of  those  emancipated  from  it  almost 
the  strongest  association  connected  with  early 
life. 

The  work  of  organization  being  completed, 
and  the  mechanical  having  been  overdone,  a 
new  course  of  thought  was  inevitable.  A  re- 
action was  certain  to  come.  It  began  several 
years  ago.  Of  late  it  has  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape,  and  is  finding  clearer  expres- 
sion. This  reaction  is  founded  on  very  deep 
principles.  Its  direction  is  away  from  mech- 
anism, and  toward  science.  Indeed,  the 
cardinal  principle  of  this  **  new  departure,*' 
if  it  may  be  so  designated,  is  that  there  is 
just  as  much  a  science  in  developing  the  more 
ordinary  faculties  of  the  human  mind  as  there 
is  in  raising  crops  or  extracting  minerals  from 
the  earth.  There  is  an  easy,  natural,  and 
attractive  way  of  training  the  intellect,  as 
there  is  of  training  the  body,  if  your  philo- 
sophy could  but  find  it  out.  It  is  not  the 
way  to  find  it  out,  however,  to  analyze  the 
thing  to  be  taught,  dividing  and  defining, 
and  taking  to  pieces  and  putting  together. 
On  the  contrary,  the  wOrk  must  begin  at  the 
other  end.  The  operation  of  the  child's 
mind,   the  natural  processes  of  growth  and 


assimilation  which  go  on  in  it,  its  inherent 
methods  of  development  and  acquisition, 
must  be  long  and  patiently  studied.  The 
superintendent  of  the  future  is  thus  a  Baconian 
in  his  philosophy.  He  rejects  at  once  all 
mechanism,  all  tradition,  all  « ///Vr/ theories, 
all  military  methods.  He  has  recourse  to  a 
slow,  patient  process  of  induction.  Believing 
that  the  human  mind  is  something  more  than 
a  cabbage,  he  argues  that  if  there  is  a  science 
in  manuring  and  growing  cabbages,  there  is 
probably  a  science  of  mental  development. 
Accordingly,  he  watches  the  child  in  its 
mother's  arms  and  at  play.  He  sees  it  learn 
to  speak  and  to  walk,  and  analyzes  the  pro- 
cesses through  which  it  does  it.  Then  he 
follows  the  school  boy  out  to  the  ball-ground 
and  the  skating  pond.  Wherever  he  goes, 
he  notices  one  thing;  that  at  every  age,  from 
infancy  to  manhood,  the  child  is  continually 
learning  to  do  with  infinite  ease  and  skill 
things  most  difficult  to  do— things  which  he 
himself  would  in  vain  attempt.  If  he  ques- 
tions that  fact,  he  has  but  carefully  to  study 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  and  momentum ; 
and  then,  having  thoroughly  mastered  them, 
and  got  them  at  his  tongue's  end,  let  him  go 
upon  the  ice  and  try  to  follow  some  boy 
through  a  little  fancy  skating.  He  has  taught 
the  boy  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  then  called 
upon  him  to  write  the  English  language  ;  why 
is  it,  that  he,  having  taught  himself  each  prin- 
ciple of  speed  and  balance  involved,  cannot 
now  slide  off  on  the  outer  edge?  To  skate 
is  as  difficult  as  to  write ;  it  is  probably  more 
difficult  Yet  in  spite  of  hard  teaching  in  the 
one  case,  and  no  teaching  in  the  other,  the 
boy  can  skate  beautifully,  and  he  cari  not 
write  his  native  tongue  at  all.  So  the  sup)er- 
intendent  of  the  future  learns  a  lesson  on  the 
skating-pond,  and  goes  home  from  it  with 
a  new  conception  of  the  little  worth  of  for- 
mulas, and  more  faith  in  practice.  Thus  it  is 
in  everything.  The  processes  he  applies  to 
the  child  he  finds  that  he  cannot  get  any  re- 
sults from  when  he  applies  them  to  himself. 
Take  base-ball,  for  instance.  He  teaches  the 
child  to  write  by  putting  it  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion, with  a  pen  in  its  hand,  and  causing  it 
to  imitate  with  up-and  down  strokes  a  printed 
legend  at  the  head  of  the  page  of  a  copy- 
book. This  is  done  three  half-hours  a  week. 
Then  he  himself  studies  the  rules  of  base- 
ball, and  takes  a  bat  in  his  hand,  and  imitates 
blows,  and  runs  imaginary  bounds,  and  keeps 
it  up  painfully  and  conscientiously — as  a  good 
boy  writes — three  lAlf-hours  a  week,  for  the 
entire  term.  And  at  the  end  of  the  term  he 
can  no  more  play  base-ball  than  the  boy  can 
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write.  Then  he  turns  to  the  examination 
papers  of  the  Norfolk  county  schools  in  Mr. 
Walton*s  report,  and  no  longer  asks  himself, 
Why  is  this  so?  It  is  all  clear  to  him  now 
He  has  been  expecting  of  little  children  what 
he  could  not  do  himself.  So  he  goes  back 
to  the  beginning,  and  before  he  undertakes 
to  teach,  sits  humbly  down,  a  grown  man,  at 
Nature's  knee,  and  patiently  cons  the  alpha- 
bet  of  her  methods. 

The  scientific  superintendency  is,  however, 
as  yet  in  its  first  infancy.  It  is  wholly  unor- 
ganized. How  completely  it  is  in  its  infancy, 
how  wholly  it  lacks  organization,  becomes 
very  apparent  when  the  single  indisputable 
fact  is  stated  that  in  this  country  the  develop- 
ment of  the  average  human  mind  is  not  re- 
cognized by  our  highest  institutions  of  learn- 
ing as  a  scientific  study  at  all.  They  pay  no 
attention  to  it — make  no  provision  for  it. 
They  have  medical  schools  devoted  to  the 
study  of  man's  body;  they  have  dental 
schools  devoted  to  the  studv  of  his  teeth  :  but 
any  one  who  is  not  a  fool,  the  learned  doc 
tors  tell  us,  can  train  the  child's  mind  !     All 


there  is  to  know  On  that  subject  can  be  told 
in  half  an  hour,  and  learned  by  practice  at 
an  older  teacher's  side  in  a  few  weeks.  Is 
not  this  curious?  That  it  is  a  fact  is  indis- 
putable. There  is  a  science  of  law,  and 
schools  and  professors  to  teach  it.  There  is 
a  science  of  agriculture,  and  colleges  devoted 
to  its  study.  There  is  a  science  of  mining, 
and  institutes  of  technology  in  which  it  is 
taught.  It  is  even  claimed  that  there  is  a 
science  of  divinity.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  educational  development  of  those  who 
are  to  constitute  the  future  state,  though  we 
spend  ijiillions  on  millions  upon  it,  the  uni- 
versities turn  their  heads  away,  and  class 
them  as  something  less  than  the  grass  of  the 
field.  They  grade  the  child's  mind  as  lower 
than  its  teeth.  I'hey  assume  that  any  callow 
youth,  fresh  from  his  graduate  course,  and 
with  the  ink  hardly  dry  on  his  degree,  is  quite 
competent  to  train  the  first,  though  not  to 
take  care  of  the  last.  We  thus  turn  over  our 
children  to  those  whom  we  would  never 
dream  of  intrusting  with  our  potato-patch. 

Harper^ s  Magazine. 
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THE  California  teachers  have  requested 
the  State  Superintendent  to  take  steps 
to  have  a  chair  of  pedagogics  established  at 
the  State  Universitv, 

« 

The  Indiana  teachers  propose  to  organize 
a  mutual  benefit  association,  as  there  is  ''no 
preparation  by  the  State  or  otherwise  for  the 
support  of  superannuated  teachers,  or  those 
who  have  been  broken  down  by  earnest  and 
faithful  work  in  the  school- room." 

M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  rec- 
tors of  the  academies  and  the  prefects  of  the 
departments,  informing  them  that  the  annual 
education  conferences  are  henceforth  obliga- 
tory for  all  the  primary  school  teachers  in 
France.  Traveling  and  other  expenses  are 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  departments. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  of  the  Michigan 
Teachers'  Association,  one  of  the  school  su- 
perintendents declared  that  of  late  there  has 


been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  boys  gradu- 
ating from  the  high  schools  of  the  State,. the 
average  being  about  five  girls  to  one  boy, 
showing  that  the  women  are  becoming  better 
educated  than  the  men. 

The  International  Congress  of  Education, 
held  at  Brussels  in  August,  seemed  to  be 
unanimous  in  favor  of  free  schools  and  com- 
pulsory education ;  and  although  corporal 
punishment  is  practiced  in  son^e  of  the  schools 
represented,  no  one  undertook  to  defend  it 
in  the  congress. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress  in  1866, 
General  Garfield  mentions  thqmillions  of  dol- 
lars raised  annually  in  Ohio  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  the  thousands  of  school- 
houses  there  erected,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  educated  at  the  public 
expense;  and  says  in  connection,  **This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  proper  gauge  by  which 
to  measure  the  progress  and  glory  ofaStatt." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  has  issued  a  circular,  dated  Sept.  2, 
1880,  by  which  all  the  lyceums  and  com- 
mercial colleges  are  directed  to  introduc  e,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  the 
course  of  study  prepared  by  the  new  Council 
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of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  new  course 
more  time  is  allowed  for  modern  languages 
and  natural  sciences,  while  the  number  of 
Greek  and  Latin  lessons  is  somewhat  reduced. 


We  cannot  fail,  in  the  absence  of  any  spe- 
cial department  of  book  notices  in  the  pres- 
ent issue,  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable 
and  beautiful  Series  of  reading  books  prepared 
by  Messrs.  William  Swinton  and  George  R. 
Cathcart,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Company,  of  New  York, 
entitled  Swinton*s  Supplementary  Readers. 
In  illustrations,  as  in  reading  matter  and 
every  other  feature  of  the  books,  they  are  of 
the  highest  excellence  They  comprise  six 
books,  one  ''supplementary*'  to  each  of  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  ordinary  series,  and 
the  last  two,  '*  Seven  American  Classics"  and 
**  Seven  British  Classics,"  corresponding  to 
the  ordinary  Fifth  Reader. 


A  French  educational  journal  commends 
a  gentleman  in  the  province  of  Pas  de- Calais 
who  has  given  a  lot  of  land  containing  4  ares' 
and  34centiares,  to  be  used  as  a  teachers'  gar- 
den. Teachers'  gardens  are  a  rare  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  houses  in  this  country. 

A  FIRM  in  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  Paris,  ad- 
vertise a  neat  case,  designed  for  a  collection 
of  things  to  be  used  in  object  lessons.  It 
contains  twelve  shelves,  each  divided  into  nine 
apartments.  The  first  shelf  is  intended  for  a 
collection  of  ivooJs ;  the  second,  for  min- 
erals; the  third  ancf  fourth,  for  metals ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  for  textiles ;  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  for  alimentary  substances ;  the  ninth 
for  combustibles ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  for 
the  products  of  the .  neighborhood^  and  the 
twelfth,  for  hurtful  insects.  The  whole  is  a 
httle  museum  which  can  be  made  exceed- 
ingly valuable  in  a  school.  Will  not  some 
of  our  school-furniture  men  get  up  one  of  a 
similar  character  for  our  schools? 


The  establishment  of  a  central  **  trade 
school "  (handwerkerschule)  was  decided 
upon  by  the  Berlin  city  authorities  during 
the  present  year.  The  school  will  be  opened 
Oct  10,  at  No.  52'Kurstrasse.  Every  person 
over  school  age  who  possesses  at  least  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  may  be  admitted.  The  institu- 
tion is,  therefore,  equally  of  importance  to 
persons  who  do  not  learn  trades.  The  school 
is  p  aced  in  charge  of  Director  O.  Jessen,  for- 
merlv  Director  of  the  Industrial  School  of 
Hamburg,  where  he  has  earned  the  reputa 


tion  of  a  distinguished  educfator.  The  course 
of  instruction  includes  free-hand  drawing, 
geometry,  technical  drawing  for  mechanics, 
modeling,  mechanics,  chemistry,  commercial 
arithmetic,  physics,  and  book  keeping.  In- 
struction is  given  on  Scinday  from  8  to  12 
a  m.,  and  on  week  days,  from  7  to  9  p.  ra. 
Each  pupil  may  choose  his  branches;  he  has 
only  to  prove  that  he  possesses  the  ability  of 
deriving  benefits  from  the  lessons  he  selects. 
Certificates  are  issued  at  the  end  of  each 
semester  of  twenty  weeks.  The  tuition  fees 
range  between  6  and  12  marks  (i  mark,  25 
cents),  according  to  the  number  of  hours  a 
pupil  attends.  The  school  authorities  may 
admit  poor  pupils  gratuitously. 


The  fourth  number  of  Butler's  Literary  Se- 
lections, *•' Ten- times  Ten"  series,  has  just 
reached  us,  as  we  are  about  to  go  to  press. 
It  is  devoted  to  character  sketches,  humor, 
sentiment,  and  pathos,  and  is  just  the  kind  of 
book  for  gaodnatured  teachers  to  have  with- 
in reach  for  more  or  less  frequent  readings  Xo 
their  pupils.  The  number  of  selections  is 
one  hundred,  and  the  price  of  the  book  thir- 
ty-five cents.  It  may  be  had,  by  mail,  from 
Messrs.  J  H.  Butler  &  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. The  value  of  the  book  is  far  beyond 
its  cost.  We  know  nothing  of  its  kind  to 
equal  it. 


y 


An  Austrian  schoolmistress  feels  unkindly 
toward  Miss  Gladstone,  the  daughter  of  the 
English  Premier,  and  expresses  her  feelings 
in  a  letter  to  the  Vienna  Neiv  Free  Press. 
Miss  Gladstone  teaches  a  school. at  Hawarden, 
because  she  thinks  it  a  good  thing  for  a  lady 
to  be  useful,  and  the  public  praise  bestowed 
upon  her  for  putting  her  views  into  practice 
has  reached  the  Austrian  schoolmistress.  The 
letter  upbraids  the  English  lady  for  taking 
work  and  bread  from  some  poor  young 
woman,  who  is  deprived  of  a  situation  because 
a  *Mady'' — whose  chief  duty,  as  the  school- 
mistress thinks,  is  to  be  ornamental — chooses 
to  play  at  keeping  school.  This  Austrian  cen- 
sor would  probably  hold  to  the  same  view, 
even  if  she  knew  tha^  Miss  Gladstone  created 
and  carried  on  at  her  own  expense  the  school 
that  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  her  services  as 
a  teacher. 


**  Gen.  Armstrong  is  compelled  to  weed 
out  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  entering  classes  of 
colored  pupils,  in  the  Hampton  Normal 
School,  for  radical  defects  of  character.  May 
not  this  vigorous  work  among  the  moral 
foundations  account  for  the  eminent  success 
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of  this  famous  school  in  training  teachers  for 
the  colored  people  ?  And  might  it  not  be  a 
good  move  for  the  principals  of  our  normal 
and  training  schools  for  white  teachers,  to 
keep  a  sharper  eye  on  the  quality  of  wan- 
hood  and  womanhood  in  the  young  people 
whom  they  send  forth  as  experts  to  guide  the 
children?  Many,  a  young  man  or  woman 
who  is  capable  of  a  good  deal  of.  *  culture,' 
and  can  be  drilled  into  a  marvelous  dexterity 
in  superficial  *  methods,*  is  'built  upon  the 
sand,'  and  is  sure  to  go  the  way  of  all  feeble 
and  incompetent  workers  among  men,  at  the 
first  freshet  or  hurricane  in  theschool-room." 


A  PROGRESSIVE  editor  in  one  of  our  country 
towns  says:  **The  schools  have  been  in  ses- 
sion three  weeks,  and  we  ask  how  many  par- 
ents have  visited  the*  schools  to  show  their 
interest  in  them,  or  to  find  out  if  they  were 
doing  as  well  as  they  ought,  or  for  atiy  legiti- 
mate purpose?  Parents  ought  to  do  this,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  until  it  will  have  an  effect 
for  good  upon  the  pupils.  A  teacher  cannot 
hide  defective  government  or  teaching  in 
your  presence ;  it  will  show  itself.  Have  the 
directors  visited  the  school  and  commended 
when  deserved  ?  The  children  are  inspirited 
by  proper  visitation  and  teachers  encouraged. 
How  many  of  our  readers  visit  or  go  with 
their  children  to  school  ?" 


A  LARGE  number  of  school  districts  in 
Chester  county  have  for  a  long  time  been  in 
the  way  of  furnishing  free  text-books  to  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  In  his  last  re- 
port, County  Superintendent  Harvey  thus 
speaks  in  commendation  of  the  plan  :  *'More 
of  our  boards  furnish  text-books  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  district  every  year.  Teachers 
generally  see  that  pupils  take  proper  care  of 
these,  and  the  measure  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
have  the  schools  properly  classified  unless  the 
books  are  so  furu'shed.  An  experience  of 
more  than  twenty  five  years  in  teaching,  and 
more  than  three  years  in  visiting  schools,  has 
firmly  convinced  me  that  furnishing  text- 
books at  the  expense  of  the  district  is  not 
only  a  saving  of  expense,  but  a  great  factor 
in  the  teaching  force." 


Miss  Edith  Simcox.  a  member  of  the  Ix)n- 
don  School  Board,  read  a  paper  on  Practical 
Education  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Si^cial  Science  Association.  We  extract 
the  following  paragraph  : 

No  part  of  a  child's  school  knowledge  can  be  safely 


allowed  to  remain  lonfj  detached  from  its  daily  life. 
The  history  and  geography  of  lesson  books  must  join 
on  to  that  of  the  newspapers;  it  is  almost  worse  to  % 
know  the  name  and  date  of  a  writer  or  a  hero  without 
an  independent  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  his  books 
or  actions  than  to  be  frankly  ignorant  of  all  at  once; 
and  in  every  branch  of  ^science  it  is  admitted  that  a 
knowledge  of  definitions  and  formulae  is  useless  apart 
from  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  actual  bodies 
descrd)ed.  An  inaccurate  general  knowledge,  that 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  mny  even  in 
some  cases  have  more  educational  value  than  a  few 
correct  and  barren  facts ;  and  our  educational  results 
will  not  be  thoroughl^r  satisfactory  if  detailed  informa- 
tion is  imparted  faster  than  circumstantial  impressions 
about  its  color  and  bearing.  Schoolmasttrs  are  al- 
ready complaining  loudly  of  the  system  of  cramming 
necessitated  by  the  tyranny  of  examinations.  School- 
mistresses still  look  to  examinations  as  their  hope  of 
deliverance  from  inaccurate  and  slipshod  methods  of 
learning  and  teaching.  But  it  must  be  remeihbered 
that,  although  no  ignorant  teaclier  can  pass  a  search- 
ing examination,  not  every  teacher  who  can  pass  such 
an  examination  is  necessarily  well  educated.  All  so- 
called  higher  education  is  woith!e-s  that  does  not  in- 
clude a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  tested  by  a  short 
examination  ;  and  in  these  busy  days  perhaps  the 
greatest  service  that  educated  women  have  in  their 
power  to  render  to  the  community  is  to  keep  alive  the 
menaced  tradition  of  wide  and  disinterested  general 
culture. 


The  Neue  Freie  Fresse  extracts  from  a 
Russian  journal  called  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher  some  interesting  statistics  of  elemen- 
tary education  in  Russ-a.  It  appears  that  of 
all  children  in  St.  Petersburg  who  are  of  fit 
age  for  school,  only  41  per  cent,  are  actually 
being  taught.  There  are  30,000  children  in 
St.  Petersburg  who  go  to  no  school  whatever. 
The  government  of  St.  Petersburg — that  is, 
the  district  of  which  St.  Tetersburg  is  the 
centre — is  still  worse  off.  Not  quite  25  per 
cent,  of  the  children  go  to  school.  In  the 
Moscow  government  the  percentage  is  only 
15,  while  in  the  town  of  Moscow  itself  it 
goes  as  low  as  12.  In  the  Tambow  govern- 
ment the  figures  are  7J2  P^r  cent  ,  in  that  of 
Poltowa  7  per  qent,,  and  the  same  in  that  of 
Samana.  In  only  a  few  governments  is  the 
percentage  apparently  higher.  In  Bessarabia 
40  per  cent,  of  the  children  go  to  school,  in 
Kazan  30  per  cent.,  in  Penza  28  ]3er  cent. 
There  are  districts  here  and  there  in  different 
governments — those  of  Kalugo  or  Saratow, 
for  instance — where  the  number  of  children 
who  can  read  and  write  is  a  good  deal  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  province.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  in  all  these  cases  the  population 
is  not  pure  Russian,  but  contains  a  strong 
German  or  Finnish  element.  The  position 
occupied  by  Bessarabia  points  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  Russian  journal  concludes  its 
remarks  by  pointing  out  that  if  all  the  Rus- 
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sian  people  are  to.  be  educated  there  will  be 
1,000  new  schools  wanted  in  the  St.  Peters- 
bxirg  government,  2,600  in  that  of  Novgorod, 
and,  not  to  mention  other  instances,  as  many 
as  5,000  in  that  of  Charkow. 


Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  (August,  1 786), 
Thomas  Jefferson,  representative  of  the  new 
Confederacy  of  the  United  States  in  Paris, 
wrote  to  George  Wythe,  of  Virginia:  *' If 
any  body  thinks  that  kings,  nobles,  or  priests, 
are  good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness, 
send  him  here.  He  will  see  here,  with  his 
own  eyes,  that  these  descriptions  of  men  are 
an  abandoned  conspiracy  against  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  Preach,  my  dear  sir,  a 
crusade  against  ignorance  ;  establish  and  im- 
prove the  law  for  educating  the  common  peo- 
ple. Let  our  countrymen  know,  that  our 
people  alone  can  protect  us  against  these 
evils ;  and  that  the  tax  which  will  be  paid 
for  this  purpose  is  not  more  than  the  thous- 
andth part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among 
us  if  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance.*' 

The  February  number  of  the  Vyestnik 
Evropy  contains  some  remarks  on  the  educa- 
tional statistics  of  Russia.  From  these  it  ap 
pears  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attend 
the  middle- class  schools  and  receive  a  classi- 
cal education.  Of  these,  however,  only 
seven  or  eight  per  cent,  pass  on  to  the  high 
schools,  the  others  breaking  off  at  the  less  ad 
vanced  stage.  'I'hirty  per  cent,  study  with  a 
special  view  to  the  clerical  office,  but  very 
few  of  these  attain  to  positions  in  the  Church. 
The  pupils  attending  the  private  middle-class 
schools  are  reckoned  at  six  per  cent. ,  and  the 
remaining  fourteen  per  cent,  may  be  divided 
between  the  real  schools  and  the  military 
gymnasia. 


Founder's  day,  at  Lehigh  University, 
October  15,  was  celebrated  with  much  enthu- 
siasm by  a  great  throng  of  people.  An  eye- 
witness writes:  *' Seats  for  1,000  persons 
had  been  arranged  in  this  commodious  struc 
ture,  and  the  hall  at  the  hour  named  was 
simply  packed.  Long  before  the  hour  the 
guests  began  thronging  into  the  grounds, 
which  wore  an  unusually  fine  appearance. 
The  day  was  delightfully  pleasant,  the  autumn 
foliage  in  all  its  brilliancy  surrounded  the  ele- 
gant university  with  a  gorgeous  drapery,  the 
building  itself  being  decked  with  flags  and 
bunting  in  large  quantity.  The  University 
building  is  a  very  picturesque  structure,  and 
the  entire  scene  was  one  well  worth  viewing. 


The  park  surrounding  the  University  build- 
ing and  the  halls  have  lately  been  rearranged 
and  presented  a  most  inviting  appearance  At 
1 T  o'clock  Mark  Hassler's  Orchestra  of  Phila- 
delphia struck  up  a  fine  march,  andtoitsnausic 
the  procession  of  distinguished  guests,  alumni 
and  students,  lead  by  Rt.  Rev.  M  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  and  President 
Lamberton,  entered  the  building.  Senator 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  delivered  an  able  and 
eloquent  address.  This  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  games  by  the  students,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  beutiful  display  of  fire- 
works." 


Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  recent 
speech  in  the  Senate,  uttered  these  strong 
words  on  the  policy  of  educating  the  Indians : 

"I  thank  God  that  Ihtf  policy  of  extermiaalion,  so 
long  pursued  by  the  government  and  the  army,  is  to 
be  abandoned  as  a  notorious  failure.  I  had  nu  confi- 
dence in  the  scheme  to  settle  the  Indians  on  lands 
conveyed  to  them  in  severalty,  or  in  any  attempt  to 
govern  them  through  courts  of  justice  administered 
after  American  models,  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
their  present  condition  ol  ignorance  and  abori^nal 
clannishness.  I  believe,  with  Senator  Teller,  of  Colo- 
rado, that  the  adult  Indian  cannot  be  tutored  or 
driven  to  maintain  himself  by  farming,  and  that  no 
influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  from  any  direc- 
tion will  overcome  the  sentiment  of  clanship  inbred 
by  the  tribal  relation  maintained  among  them  from 
time  immemorial.  In  my  jud>;ment,  there  is  but  one 
course  that  promises  any  positive  and  lasting;  success, 
and  this  is  to  educate  the  children  ;  taking  them  at  an 
early  age  and  initiating  them  into  civilization,  by 
teaching  them  our  own  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  inculcating  habits  of  industry.  Education 
furn'shes  the  only  means  of  redeeming  a  savage  race, 
and  relieving  the  government  from  the  constantly  in- 
creasing burdens  of  a  policy  proved  to  be  destructive 
to  the  Indians  and  demoralizing  to  our  own  people." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  school  directors  of 
Chester  county,  held  at  the  court  house  dur- 
ing Institnte  week,  we  were  pleased  to  sec 
among  them  several  ladies,  members  of 
Boards,  who  seemed  to  be  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  proceedings.  Chester  is  about 
the  only  county  that  has  given  much  effect  to 
the  provision  in  our  new  Constitution,  which 
allows  women  to  hold  any  office  connected 
with  public  education.  Tioga  and  Lacka-. 
wanna  have  ladies  holding  the  office  of  county 
superintendent,  but  outside  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  very  it'N  ladies  have  been  elected 
school  directors.  We  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  ladies  that  now  hold  the  office  are  amoqg 
the  most  efficient  directors  in  the  State,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  their 
number.  England  seems  to  be  aliead  of  us 
in  this  particular.  In  Modern  Thought y  Lon. 
don,  we  find  the  following : 
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Lcndon'is  not  the  only  city  which  has  gladly  wel- 
comed women  candidates.  Manchester  elected  Miss 
Becker  three  times.  Brighton  returned  Miss  Ricketts 
at  the  head  of  the  poll;  Bath  in  1870  elected  two 
ladies  ;  Birminghaiji,  Huddersfield,  Oxford,  Exeter, 
all  followed  this  example.  In  Scotland  a  very  large 
number  of  ladies  were  elected,  and  in  subsequent 
elections  many  other  towns  and  small  country  districts 
have  raised  women  to  this  position  of  trust.  Nor  has 
this  confidence  been  misplaced.  They  have  shown 
themselves  fully  the  equals  of  men  in  their  business 
capacity,  and  their  superiors  in  philanthropic  schemes. 
Mrs.  Buctan,in  Leeds,  organized  a  system  of  hygienic 
instruction  by  which  poor  women  and  girls  have  been 
greatly  benefited,  and  has  introduced*  among  other  re- 
forais,  flower-culture  exhibitions  among  the  children. 
It  was  owing  to  Miss  Chessar's  efforts  that  swimming, 
a  most  useful  physical  exercise,  was  introduced  into 
girls'  schools.  Other  ladies -have  given  their  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  othere 
to  the  improvement  of  elementary  needlework,  others 
to  practical  instruction  in  cooking.  The  future  arti- 
sans' homes  of  England  wHl  be  brighter,  neater,  and 
healthier,  ft)r  the  indefatigable  eflbris  of  this  devoted 
band  of  laborers. 


Rev  a.  D.  Mayo,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education^  on 
**  The  Secret  of  Frederick  Froebel,"  con- 
cludes in  this  admirable  way : 

The  real  claim  of  Frederick  Froebel  on  immor- 
tality is  in  the  early  perception  and  faithful  inculca- 
tion, for  fifty  years,  of  a  few  very  simple  ideas  about 
educating  the  child : 

First :  That  every  child  of  man  is  a  child  of 
Almighty  God,  and  is  all  the  time  being  educated  by 

'  God  in  a  glorious  university,  the  universe  in  which 
he  lives,  throngh  all  the  agencies  and  events  which 
go  to  make  up  our  human  life. 

Second:  That  all  education  that  really  tells  on  a 
child  must  be  in  the  same  line  with  this  life-education 
by  God's  providence ;  what  we  sometimes  call  the 
method  of  Nature.  That  we  succeed  with  children 
only  when  we  try  to  wake  up  and  expand  the  facul- 
ties they  actually  possess,  and  direct  them  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live  for  objects  to  satisfy  these 
faculties;  to  Nature  for  information  of  the  ways  of 
God  in  the  physical  universe ;  to  work  of  some  sort 
to  develop  the  creative,  executive  character  and 
powers  ;  to  the  real  life  of  man  as  seen  in  the  going 
on  of  affairs,  and  the  history  of  the  past  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  laws  of  the  soul.  To  try  to  edu- 
cate a  child  by  putting  knowledge  into  his  memory 
from  the  outside,  without  the  waking,  training,  and 
unfolding  the  child  himself,  is  like  trying  to  raise 
peaches  by  tying  peach -blossoms,  in  spring,  on  the 
palings  of  a  garden-fence. 

Third :  That  parents  and  children  belong  to- 
gether, and  the  law  of  all  good  training  is  :  "  The 
parents  should  live  with  the   children  ;^^  not  only   in' 

'  the  same  house,  but  in  the  same  spiritual  world,  living 
in  all  their  hopes,  and  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  giving 
their  best  life  to  moulding  the  mental  and  spiritual 
character  of  the  little  ones.  And  as  women  can  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  good  parents  better  than  men, 
they  are,  properly  trained  and  educated,  the  fit  teacji- 
ers  of  little  children. 

Fourth  :  That  the  aim  in  all  real  education  is  not 

«  to  make  of  a  child  a  machine  to  do  a  special  sort  of 


work,  but  to  develop  a  child  into  a  true  woman  or  man, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  ihe  word. 

In  these  broad  and  catholic  ideas,  which  go  to  the 
foundation  of  all  training  of  the  young,  is  found  the 
secret  of  Frederick  Froefel.  And  these  a/e  the  ideas 
that  must  prevail,  as  man  in  all  climes  and  all  new 
ages  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  himself. 


The  Mountain  Beacon,  speaking  for  the 
working  men  in  the  coal  region,  thus  depre- 
catingly  points  out  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  bringing  higher  education  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses : 

Who  are  they  who  to-day  can  reach  that  "  Higher 
Education"  upon  which  educational  monthlies  and 
normal  school  *  professors  are  continually  harping? 
Who,  indeed,  especially  in  the  anthradite  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  can  hope  for  even  a  fair  common 
school  education  ?  Assuredly  not  the  children  of 
the  sons  of  toil.  W^ith  low  wages  and  only  three 
days'  work  a  week,  the  muscle  and  sinew  of  every  boy 
and  girl  ten  year*  old  must  be  called  into  action  in 
order  to  provide  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
They  must  go  to  the  breakers,  be  sent  down  into  the 
mines,  gather  and  sell  berries,  live  out  as  servants^ 
ply  the  needle,  bend  over  the  wash  tub  in  tender 
years,  and  even  then  are  the  poor  thankful  for  the 
coarsest  fare  from  day  to  day.  "  Higher  Education" 
indeed  !  For  whom  is  this  "  Higher  Education"  pro- 
vided ?  If  the  State  by  law  makes  education  free 
**  for  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth,"  combined 
capital  counteracts  law,  and  dashes  the  cup  untasted 
from  the  lips  of  the  poor. 


The  delightful  subject  of  Star  Study  has 
attracted  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention 
among  the  teachers  of  Lancaster  county  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Probably  not  less  than 
two  hundred  teachers  have  been  tracing  the 
constellations  in  the  heavens,  noting  indi- 
vidual stars  by  their  names,  and  making  ex- 
tended lists,  with  dir  grams  of  direction  and 
distance,  for  use  in  their  schools.  They  re- 
port that  no  subject  they  have  ever  presented 
to  their  pupils  has  aroused  more  hearty  inter- 
est: or  been  attended  with  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  is  also  spreading  out  from  the  schools 
into  the  community.  This  year  the  work  of 
the  Lancaster  Star  Club,  during  the  past 
winter,  in  its  papers  and  Star  List,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  special  music  supplement  for 
the  Institute  session,  thus  placing  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  a  text -book  of  great 
practical  value,  which  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges 
assured  the  Institute  was  **  the  best  h«  had 
ever  seen,**  except  Proctor's  **  Half-Hours 
with  the  Stars."  We  present  in  this  i.'^sue  of 
The  Journal  the  first  part  of  these  papers, 
knowing  that  they  will  attract  much  attention 
in  various  parts  of  the  S!ate ;  the  remainder 
of  them,  with  the  Star  List,  will  appear  in  our 
issue  for  January  or  February.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  introduction  to  these  papers  in  the 
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special  music  pamphlet    to  which  reference 
has  been  made  : 

But,  while  ihe  Supplement  contains  its  Twenty 
Sonjjs  and  Hymns,  the  music  in  parts,  and  gives  the 
words  of  fwelve  or  fifteen  additional  selections  with- 
out the  music,  it  is  in  its  Sfar  Club  Papers,  and  in  its 
Stars  and  Star  Groups  and  other  related  matter,  that  it 
possesses  especial  value.  The  work  of  the  Star  Club 
has  been  presented  here  in  form  as  full  and  complete 
as  possible.  The  Star  List  of  l:ist  year,  also,  anyone  or 
two  additional  pages,  are  reprinted  with  little  modifi' 
cation,  from  former  Supplement,  for  accent,  dates, 
direciions,  distances,  relative  positions,  mythologi- 
cal fancies,  and  reference  ganerally.  The  several 
Star  Club  papers  treat,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Solar 
System— as  a  unit,  in  its  several  members,  and  in  its 
varied  and  wonderful  phenomena.  They  discuss  its 
amazing  features  of  vaslness  incomprehensible,  velo- 
cities incredible,  distances  immeasurable,  unreckoned 
lapse  of  time,  and  overwhelming  grandeur.  Then 
the  scene  changes,  and  as  we  contemplate  the  Zodiac 
and  the  far-speeding  Light,  all  the  immensity  with 
which  we  have  been  in  contact  is  dwarfed  to  nothing- 
ness. It  becomes  a  mere  point  in  space,  around 
which  in  every  direction  lies  the  illimitable  Universe, 
with  its  myriads  of  blazing  suns.  Then  the  constel- 
lated Stars — the  same  splendid  orbs  beneath  which 
Abraham  worshiped  and  David  sang;  the  same  that 
shone  above  the  builder  of  the  Pyramid;  the  same 
the  Magi  knew.  This  pamphlet  thus  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent working  text-book  for  the  in«Uvidual  student, 
the  school-room,  or  the  Star  Club  comprising  old  and 
young  in  its  member>hip.  Read  one  of  these  papers 
at  stated  intervals  before  such  organization  :  discuss 
it ;  elaborate  points  presented  ;  i)resent  additional 
points  for  investigation  ;  follow  the  work  of  the  Star 
List ;  and  many  pleasant  and  profitable  evenings  are 
assured.  The  personal  gratitude  which  a  deep- 
souled  pupil  may  feel  towards  the  teacher  who  has 
introduced  him  to  a  study  of  such  life-long  interest  is 
elsewhere  well  expressed  by  Bishop  Warren.      It   is 

enduring. 

•^ 

SEWLNG  IN  THE   BOSTON   SCHOOLS. 


IT  is  known,  we  presume,  in  a  general  way, 
by  most  of  our  readers,  that  sewing  has 
been  taught  for  several  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  The  school  of  widest  re- 
pute for  this  specialty  is  the  VVinthrop  School, 
of  which  Robert  Swan,  a  teacher  of  very 
large  experience,  has  been  principal  for  many 
years.  Desiring  to  learn  directly  the  results 
attained  by  the  introduction  of  this  new 
branch  into  the  schools,  and  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  it,  we  some  time  since  sent 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Swan,  to  which  we 
received  both  a  formal  reply  and  a  personal 
letter,  imparting  more  detailed  information. 
We  herewith  print  them,  and  take  pleasure  in 
calling  attention  to  their  contents.  Especi- 
ally do  we  ask  the  school  boards  in  our  cities 
and  towns  to  consider  the  propriety  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Boston  in  this  matter, 
believing  with  Mr.  Swan  that  **in  no  other 
way  can  girls  be  more  benefited  than  to  r^ 


j  ceive  instructions  in  sewing  with   the  rudi- 

I  mentary  school  studies."     The  introduction 

of  sewing  requires  no  change  in  our  laws. 

The  matter  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of 

school  boards. 

fokmal  statement. 

Boston,  May,  1880. 

Instruction  in  sewing,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
has  been  given  throughout  the  VVinthrop 
school,  by  a  teacher  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  devotes  the  same  time  as  the  other 
teachers  and  receives  similar  com{>ensation. 

The  divisions  of  the  sixth,  fifth  and  fourth 
classes  have  two  lessons  of  an  hour  each  per 
week ;  the  third  and  second,  one  lesson  of  an 
hour  under  the  regular  teacher.  The  girls  of 
the  first  class  are  taught  to  cut  and  fit  by  meas- 
urement and  drafting. 

The  material  is  brought  from  the  homes ; 
the  work  is  prepared  by  the  teacKer,  and  is 
kept  at  the  school  in  a  large  work-basket  one 
being  supplied  for  each  class).  When  com- 
pleted it  is  examined  by  the  regular  teacher, 
of  the  class,  and  if  satisfactorily  done,  is 
given  to  the  child  to  take  home.  If  from 
any  cause,  a  scholar  is  without  the  proper  ma- 
terial, it  is  furnished  from  a  supply  procured 
from  a  charitable  society  ;  but,  in  such  cases, 
the  garment  is  not  given  to  the  maker,  but  is 
returned  to  the  society.  With  this  rule,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  material  without 
expense  to  the  city,  except  some  thread,  nee- 
dles and  thimbles,  for  emergencies.  Cases 
frequently  occur  where  very  poor  children 
save  their  pennies  and  thus  procure  the 
needed  work. 

The  class  is  disciplined  by  the  regular 
teacher  ;  she  also  distributes  the  work  before 
the  sewing  teacher  enters  the  room,  that  no 
time  may  be  lost  from  the  hour  for  instruc- 
tion. 

In  mixed  schools  (girls  and  boys)  the  girls 
can  be  taken  from  two  or  more  classes  to^form 
a  division  for  sewing,  and  the  boys  of  the 
classes  can  be  usually  employed  at  the  same 
time,  as  one  class,  upon  reviews  or  some  other 
exercise  which  the  teacher  may  elect.  The 
teachers  can  alternate  in  the  sewing  class. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  instruction: 
Back  stitching,  hemming,  top-sewing,  over- 
ca  ting,  running,  felling,  gathering,  stroking 
gathers,  hemming  on  gathers,  button  holes, 
sewing  on  buttons,  mending,  darning,  basting, 
flannel  stitch,  herring-bone  stitch,  feather- 
stitch :  cutting. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  instruction  shall 
be  such  as  to  accomplish  the  most  good,  not 
only  to  the  children  but  also  in  the  homes 
whence  they  come,  the  pupils  are  encouraged 
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to  bring  garments  and  other  large  pieces  that 
can  be  uiilized  in  the  family,  thus  relieving 
the  mothers  from  many  weary  hours  of  night 
work,  and  at  the  same  time,  giving  opportu- 
nity for  the  best  quahty  of  instruction. 

Robert  Swan,  Master^ 
Isabella  Gumming,  Teacher, 


MR.    swan's    letter. 

WiNTHROP  School,  ) 
Boston,  Oct.  29,  1880.  j 
To  the  State  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Penna  — Dear  Sir :  I  was  glad  to  receive 
your  letter  in  regard  to  sewing  in  schools,  and 
immediately  forwarded  the  directions  which 
we  observe  in  teaching  it  There  is  but  little 
in  addition  to  say.  I  wish  \o  add  only  a  few 
words  of  minor  detail.  Ours  is  a  large  school, 
containing  from  800  to  1000  girls,  and  there 
is    constant  employment  for  the  teacher. 

Where  there  are  not  so  many  to  receive  th^ 
instruction,  one  teacher  can  be  employed  in 
several  schools.  In  selecting  a  teacher,  a  per- 
son of  remarkable  tact  and  skill  is  needed. 
It  is  too  often  thought  that  some  needy  wo- 
man is  sufficient  for  such  a  place.  When  this 
is  the  standard,  failure  awaits  the  experiment. 
We  expect  to  meet  with  opposition  from 
teachers.  It  was  the  case  in  Boston  and  I 
was  among  those  opposed  ;  but  recently,  when 
a  communication  was  sent  to  the  principals  of 
schools  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  there 
was  a  decided  unanimity  among  them  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  instruction  more  bene- 
ficial to  girls.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the 
wonderful  change  it  produces  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children.     We  include  some  of 

.  the  very  poor  districts  of  the  city,  but  it  is 
not  unusual  for  visiting  strangers  to  remark 
that  we  must  receive  our  scholars  from  fami- 
lies in  comparativety  good  circumstances,  and 

■  the  opinion  is  formed  from  the  appearance  of 
the  school.  Every  child  is  able  to  take  care 
of  her  own  dress,  and  this  same  care  is  be- 
stowed on  the  brothers  and  other  members  of 
the  family  at  home.  What  a  blessing  to  a 
community  to  have  all  the  women  educated 
needle  women  !  The  expense  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  more  than  saved  in  decreased  pauper- 
ism. Just  as  much  as  ever  is  accomplished 
in  the  other  branches  of  study. 

The  teacher  has  a  class-book  in  which 
every  piece  of  finished  work  is  recorded,  and 
a  yearly  exhibition  is  given  at  the  school- 
house.  I  have  taught  school  more  than  forty 
years,  twenty-four  in  the  present  school ;  and 
1  am  fully  convinced  that  in  no  other  way 
can  girls  be  more  benefited  than  to  receive 


the  instruction  in  sewing  with  the  rudiment- 
ary school  studies. 

Truly  yours,         Robert  Swan. 


We  append  the  following  Report  of  Sewing 
done  by  the  scholars,  from  September,  1879, 
to  July,  1880: 

Aprons 712 


Bags 115 

Bibs 28 

Boot  Bags 3 

Boys*  Suits 2 

Button  Holes 1090 

Children's  Dresses.  48 

Collars 12 

Cuifs 10 

Curtain  . . '. 1 

Dresses 5 

Dressing  Sacques. .  7 

Dusting  Caps 2 

Garments  mended..  8 

Handkerchiefs 317 

Lap  Bags 175 

Necktie i 


Night  Caps 3 

Night  Dresses 21 

Napkins 99 

Pillow  Shams 18 

Pillow  SI ij^s 269 

Sheets 14 

Shirts 12 

Skirts. 70 

Sleeves 65 

Stockings  mended..  36 

Table  Cloths 15 

Towels 159 

Traveling  Bag i 

Undergarments . .    .  370 


Total 


3688 


CODE  OF  HONOR  IN  SCHOOLS. 


I^HE  following  brief  essay,  written  by 
William  W.  Kent,  drew  the  first  prize 
at  the  Teachers*  Institute  recently  held  in 
West  Chester.  It  is  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion:  **To  what  extent  should  innocent 
pupils  be  held   responsible  for  disorder." 

This  question  admits  of  two  divisions  ;  the  one 
involving  the  case  of  an  innocent  boy  informing  on 
another,  without  having  been  questioned  by  the 
teacher,  becoming  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
telUtale;  the  other  involving  the  case  of  a  boy's  in- 
forming when  he  is  personally  questioned,  or  when 
the  school  as  a  body  is  questioned  conceriting  the 
author  of  some  mischief. 

As  I  understand  the  requirements,  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  second  division. 

The  facts  are  that  if  any  mischief  is  perpetrated  in 
school,  the  teacher  is  generally  unable  to  detect  with 
certainty  the  boy  who  committed  the  act.  This  fact 
is  due  to  a  certain  code  of  honor  existing  among  the 
scholars;  an  idea,  that  to  inform  on  a  comrade  or  a 
mate  is  mean,  and  deserving  of  all  the  sneers  and 
scoffs  that  are  afterwards  heaped  upon  them  if  they 
violate  this  code  of  honor. 

The  prevailing  habit  in  schools  to  shield  the  crim- 
inal encourages  boys  to  commit  some  mischief,  while 
if  they  were  exposed  they  would  feel  ashamed  of 
their  conduct,  thus  leading  good  boys  into  evil  ways, 
creating  in  school  disorder  and  mischief. 

This  habit,  if  carried  into  the  social  world,  leads 
to  the  countenancing  of  social  evils.  If  carried  into 
the  political  world,  it  leads  to  the  silencing  of  those 
people  who  expose  to  our  sight  crime  and  corruption 
in  politics.  If  carried  into  the  field  of  morals  at 
large,  it  leads  directly  to  winking  at  crime. 

If  this  code  of  honor  were  to  actuate  us  in  other 
matters  as  it  does  in  school  affairs,  the  robber  would 
be  encouraged  in  his  work,  the  murderer  would  not 
be  detected.     In  short,  the  prevalence  of  such  a  code 
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of  honor  would  cause  a  monstrous  increase  of  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  none. 

Our  criminal  court's  tolerate  no  such  sentiment. 
The  man  who  witnesses  crime  may  be  summoned  to 
court  and  compelled  by  law  to  testify.  The  immo- 
rality of  such  a  sentiment  in  our  schools  or  in  the 
community  is  obvious. 

Hence  it  should  be  uprooted  and  supplanted  by  a 
better  one.  How  may  this  be  done  ?  By  writing 
essays  on  the  subject,  by  agitating  the  subject  in  your 
neighborhood  and  arousing  the  people's  thoughts  on 
this  question,  and  creating,  if  possible,  out  of  school, 
a  public  sentiment  in  your  favor,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  by  -holding  the  whole  school  responsible  for 
any  mischief  that  is  done.  This  responsibility  will 
'cncoura^^e  the  innocent  to  search  out  and  bring  ta 
justice  the  guilty. 

And  then  it  is  very  important  that  the  teacher,  by 
short  talks  or  otherwise,  should  uphold  the  informer 
and  justify  him  in  his  course,  and  thus  arm  him  against 
the  abuse  that  will  naturally  follow  from  the  delected 
criminal  and  his  associates. 

As  well  as  teaching  your  pupils  geography  and 
history,  teach  them  to  venerate  truth  and  hate  false- 
hood,  to  commend  innocence  and  expose  crime. 

The  question  may  arise,  "  Is  it  practicable  to  hold 
the  innocent  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  others 
until  the  offender  is  detected  and  brought  to  justice  ?" 
Dr.  Hays,  in  answer  to  such  a  que  tion,  says  that  he 
practiced  it  in  his  school  with  great  success.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  college  rows  and   hazing. 

We  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  present  ex- 
isting public  sentiment  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  pro- 
duclive  of  disorder  and  mischief  in  schools,  and  if 
carried  further  would  produce  moral  corruption,  and 
that  for  these  reasons  the  public  sentiment  should  be 
changed.  If  this  be  true,  what-is  wanting  is  the  co- 
operative influence,  in  the  right  direction,  of  parents, 
directors  and  teachers,  and  the  reform  will  be  accom- 
plished; a  new  code  of  honor  will  be  established,  the 
guilty  will  be  brought  to  justice,  and  the  teacher  will 
have  comparatively  no  trouble  in  preserving  order 
and  good  decorum. 

This  change  for  the  better  will  influence  the  mind 
arid  habits  of  every  pupil.  Orderly  schools  inculcate 
orderly  thou^nts  and  habits,  and  create  a  growing 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  favor  of  all 
that  is  orderly  and  good,  preparing  them  to  become 
good  and  law-abiding  citizens  in  alter  life. 


TAKE  A  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  following  article  is  from  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education.  We 
endorse  every  word  of  it.  There  is  no  one 
thing  that  surprises  and  mortifies  us  so  much 
as  the  fact  that  so  few  of  our  teachers  read 
an  educational  journal,  or  indeed  make  any 
effort  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  what  is' 
passing  in  the  educational  world.  They  ob- 
tain a  position,  and  work  away  in  it  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  ;  but  they  persistently 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  new  ideas  that  are  con- 
stantly springing  up  concerning  the  doctrines 
and  the  prgcesses  of  education,  and  allow 
themselves,  unconsciously  perhaps,  to  be 
drawn  into  a  state  of  professional  stagnation. 


We  are  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  there  are 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  scarcely  a 
single  teacher  subscribes  for  an  educational 
journal  pr  ever  takes  up  a  book  on  teaching. 
With  such  teachers  no  earthly  power  can 
make  good  schools.  Even  superintendents 
forget  this.  Unless  teachers  real,  study, 
think  about  their  work,  they  cannot  d  j  it 
well.  We  must  have  live  teachers,  or  our 
schools  will  be  dead. 

But  read  what  our  New  England  cotem- 
porary  has  to  say  : 

There  are  thousands  of  teachers  in  our  country, — 
too  many  of  them  in  the  most  cultivated  centres  of 
school-life, — who  are  destined  to  failure  from  the 
narrowness  of  their  professional  outlook.  They  read 
no  book  on  the  art  of  instruction ;  they  neglect  the 
study  that  keeps  the  mind  alive ;  they  hive  money 
enough  for  social  entertainments  and  personal  adorn- 
ment, but  not  a  cent  for  an  educational  journal. 
They  are  living  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the 
great  stir  in  the  school  life  of  the  land.  Now  and 
then,  through  the  daily  paper  or  an  accidental  col- 
lision with  a  rough  critic,  they  learn  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fault  found  with  the  teachers,  and  a 
tremendous  hubbub  over  the  schools.  But  ail  this  is 
treated  like  a  thunderstorm,  or  any  disagreeable  state 
of  the  elements, — simply  as  a  warning  to  get  indoors, 
close  the  shutters,  make  yourself  comfortable,  and 
let  things  rage  outside.  Too  many  of  our  young 
women- teachers  who  have  excellent  stuff  in  them,  and 
are  capable  of  a  vigorous  push  for  self-culture  and 
true  professional  success,  are  now  suffcfnng  from  this 
narrowness  of  outlook.  They  are  putting  on  fine  airs 
of  personal  dignity  in  the  face  of  this  storm  of  criti- 
cism, and  treating  all  public  exception  to  their  work 
as  a  sort  of  personal  aflfront  to  themselves.  We  know 
many  a  high-strung  and  really  charming  young 
school  ma'am  who  puts  the  public,  by  whose  favor 
she  stands  in  the  school  room  and  by  whose  money 
she  lives,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  forward  young 
gentleman  who  pushes  his  attentions  freely,  or  ven- 
tures on  a  remark  not  flattering  to  her  personal  pride. 
The  spectacle  of  a  spirited  young  lady  in  the  teacher's 
desk  affecting  to  snub  the  town  or  city  whose  public 
ofiicial  she  is,  shirking  the  institute  and  the  conven- 
tion, too  busy  about  her  own  private  affairs  to  read 
professional  books,  or  even  to  join  a  club  that  sub- 
scribes for  an  educational  paper,  is  not  inspiring. 

Tki  thing  that  should  be  done  by  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  American  teachers ^  this  months  is  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  good  educational  journal.  There  they 
will  learn  wliat  the  superior  part  of  the.  American 
people  are  saying  about  them  and  their  schools. 
They  will  see  there  against  what  odds  the  friends  of 
the  best  education  are  contending,  and  realize  how 
many  unfriendly  tendencies  are  conspiring  to  block 
the  wheels  of  popular  intelligence  and  stay  the  com* 
ing  of  new  light  to  the  republic.  There  they  will 
see  their  own  weakness,  even  the  most  unpleasant 
qualities  of  their  own  personality,  reflected  in  a  mir- 
ror that  is  their  best  friend  in  revealing  them  as  they 
are.  They  will  find  there  the* heartiest  and  the  most 
thoughtful  and  delicate  recognition  of  their  merits — 
a  hand  stretched  oat  as  they  are  about  to  sink  in  the 
slough  of  despond — a  word  of  good  cheer  for  a  dark 
day — a  tender  whisper  of  consolation  for  a  hidden 
sorrow — a  friend  that  will  come  to  them  every  week, 
or  month,  and  lift  them  out  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
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present  Into  an  ideal  realm  of  aspiration  and  cheerful 
hope.  Many  a  Ifticher  owes  her  awakening  to  a  new 
professional  life,  and  her  final  achievment  of  genuine 
snccess  to  the  few  dollars  she  was  persuaded  to  invest 
in  educational  journals.  No  little  mistress  is  too  poor 
or  ohscure,  no  great  master  is  too  busy  or  famous,  to 
afford  to  dispense  with  such  a  mirror  of  the  educa- 
tional world  of  to-day.  Begin  the  school-year  by 
investinfj  in  this  mirror,  and  study  yourself  in  it  every 
morning  and  evening  as  the  days  go  on. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW. 


RECOLLECT  IONS  OF  ONE  WHO  HELPED  TO  PASS  IT. 


AMONG  the  few  men  still  living  who  were 
in  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  School  I>aw  of  1834,  and  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  its  enactment  is 
Hon.  Elijah  F.  Penny  packer,  of  Chester 
county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  183T,  '32,  *34  and  '35,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  in  1836, 
'37,  and  in  1S38  a  member  of  the  Board,  so 
that  he  was  at  Harrisburg  during  the  time  the 
School  Law  was  under  discussion,  when  it 
passed,  and  while  the  earlier  measures  were 
adopted  for  putting  it  in  operation.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  Governor  Wolf,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Governor  Ritner,  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  Although 
not  on  the  Committee  of  Education  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
during  the  memorable  session  of  1834,  he 
was  an  ardent  friend  of  popular  education, 
and  voted  and  gave  his  influence  for  the  bill 
establishing  our  common  school  system  Mr. 
Pennypacker,  although  seventy-six  years  old, 
still  walks  as  erect  as  in  his  younger  days,  and 
is  in  excellent  health.  We  recently  met  him 
at  the  Convention  of  School  Directors  in 
Chester  county,  and  his  speech  has  lost  none 
of  its  old-time  directness  and  force.  We 
present  below  Mr.  Pennypacker's  recollec- 
tions connected  with  the  passage  of  the 
School  Law  of  1834,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

In  complying  with  thy  request  to  give  thee 
some  views  and  reminscences  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  the  School  Law,  which 
with  some  amendments  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ent educational  system  by  common  schools, 
I  shall  go  back  and  give  what  was  expressed 
in  the  several  constitutions  previous  to  this 
tinie  as  a  type  of  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

William  Penn  in  his  frame  of  government 
had  the  following  clause :  **  That  all  the  child- 
ren within  this  province  of  the  age  of  twelve 


years  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or 
skill,  to  the  end  that  none  may  be  idle,  but 
the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if 
they  become  poor,  may  not  want." 

Penn's  proprietary  form  of  government  was 
succeeded  by  the  constitution  framed  by  a 
convention  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
July  15th,  1776.  It  contains  the  following 
clause  :  **  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  each  county  by  the  Legislature,  for 
the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with 
such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  | 
low  prices.  And  all  useful  learning  shall  be 
duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or 
more  universities." 

The  Constitution  of  1776  was  superseded 
by  another,  framed  by  a  convention  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  24rh  day  of  No- 
vember, 1789,  and.  contains  the  following 
clause:  '*The  Legislature  shall  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state 
in  such  manner  th  it  the  poor  may  be  taught 
gratis.*'  This  constitution  was  amended  by 
a  convention  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  A.  D., 
J  838,  but  it  left  the  foregoing  clause  in  refer- 
ence to  education  unaltered. 

The  constitution  now  in  force,  framed  by  a 
convention  which  met  in  the  year  1873,  con- 
tains the  following  clause:  **The  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  wherein  all  the 
children  of  this  Commonwealth  above  the 
age  of  six  years  may  be  educated,  and  shall 
appropriate  at  least  one  million  dollars  each 
year  for  that  purpose." 

Excuse  the  tedium  of  these  extracts.  They 
seemed  indispensable  to  show  the  growth  of 
the  system  which,  with  the  present  law  and 
constitution,  is  now  so  deeply  rooted  in  popu- 
lar favor,  and  rests  upon  a  firm  basis  Educa- 
tion assimilates  readily  with  the  principles  of 
freedom. 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  refer  to  what 
transpired  in  connection  with  the  passage  of 
the  School  Law.  Although  there  had  been 
growth  in  ]>ublic  sentiment  previous  to  the 
year  1832,  subsequent  to  that  period  the  im- 
provement in  sentiment  in  relation  to  a  gen- 
eral system  of  education  progressed  much 
more  rapidly.  The  elements  for  and  against 
were^active.  There  were  those  who  saw  that 
the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  children 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  not  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  place  we  occupied  was  below  that  of 
New  York  state  and  New  England.  Some 
ardent  friends  of  education  opposed  the  sys- 
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tern  because  they  already  had  schools  at  which 
their  children  were  educated.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  German  element  of  the  Com- 
monwealth opposed  the  system,  being  opposed 
to  change,  and  to  education  except  in  moder- 
ate measure  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
since  the  adoption  of  the  system  they  have 
have  become  its  advocates.  And  we  had  two 
Governors  of  German  extraction,  ardent 
friends  of  the  system-^-George  Wolf  and 
Joseph  Ritner. 

The  earnest  and  highly  intelligent  messages 
of  Governor  Wolf  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion did  much  towards  bringing  the  necessity 
of  the  passage  of  a  School  Law  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  and  people.  Ciarkson, 
a  member  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of 
the  session  of  1832-3,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education.  He  made  a  report, 
in  which  he  characterized  the  then  existing 
School  Law  the  pauper  system,  because  it 
contemplated  that  the  poor  should  be  taught 
gratis.  A  bill  was  also  reported  and  consid- 
ered in  committee  of  the  whole  and  referred 
to  the  next  Legislature. 

At  the  session  of  1833-4,  the  subject  of 
universal  education  as  a  means  of  spreading 
intelligence  and  diminishing  crime  was  elab- 
orately and  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  by  Governor  Wolf,  and  at 
that  session  an  effort  to  elevate  the  Common- 
wealth by  the  passage  of  an  improved  School 
Law  was  vigorously  commenced.  A  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
was  appointed.  Samuel  Breck,  a  member 
from  Philadelphia  colinty,  a  highly  cultured 
gentleman  and  friend  of  education,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
mer  Worthington,  of  Chester  county,  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  also  a 
cultured  gentleman  and  able  advocate  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Senate  Committee  was  very 
ably  represented  in  the  person  of  the  chair- 
man, Charles  B.  Penrose,  of  Cumberland 
county,  William  Jackson,  of  Chester  county, 
and  Almon  H.  Read  of  Susquehanna 
county.  The  educational  interest  in  the 
House  Committee  was  most  strongly  repre- 
sented by  the  chairman  and  Dr.  Samuel  An- 
derson, of  Delaware  county.  A  bill  was 
reported,  the  preparation  of  which  was  mainly 
accomplished  by  Samuel  Breck,  and  the  bill 
became  a  law  without  serious  opposition. 

The  passage  of  an  improved  School  Law, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  adop- 
tion, having  become  an  acknowledged  fact, 
tended  to  awaken  and  bring  into  activity  all 
the  elements  of  opposition  to  the  law  in  the 
Commonwealth ;    and  as  a  consequence  the 


session  of*  1834-5,  was  made  the  turning 
point,  and  very  strongly  petitio'ned  to  repeal 
the  act  passed  at  the  previous  session. 

The  Senate  committee  of  1834-5  was  Ful- 
lerton.   Read,  Smith,   Middlecoffand  Kelly. 
The  House  Committee  was  Anderson,  Lau- 
rence, Reigart,  Cowden,  Cromwell,  Stokes  and 
Derr.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  which  contained 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  pauper  system 
law,  and  some  of  the  features  of  the  law  of  the 
previous  session — a  compromise  measure,  which 
was  very  objectionable  to  the   friends  of  edu- 
cation by  common  schools".  It  was  introduced 
in  the  House  and  considered  by  the  House 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  loth  day 
of  April,    1835,  2Lnd  reported   with   amend- 
ments, and  came  up  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing day  on   second  reading    during    the 
forenoon ;  was    taken    up    again    when  the 
House  met  same  day  at  3  p  m  ,  and  7  p.  m., 
and  so  determined  were  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  pass  the  bill  with  its  amendments  be- 
fore adjournment,  that  the  session  continued 
some  time  after  night,  which  resulted  in  sav- 
'ing  a  rational  school  law  from  defeat.    It  was 
on  that  occasion  Thaddeus  Stevens  rendered 
the  signal  service  which  entitles   him  to    be 
styled  the  Father  of  the  System.     He  made, 
when  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  a  very 
eloquent  and  powerful  speech,  and  was  un- 
ceasmg  in  his  efforts  during  the  period,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  saved  the  measure  from  de- 
feat.    Stevens  had  no  taste  for  details ;    his 
position  was  the  floor  of  the  House.    My  im- 
pression is  the  intellectual  labor  consequent 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  bills  (except  the 
Senate  compromise  bill  of  1835  ),  from  first  to 
last  was  accomplished  by  Samuel  Breck,  Dr. 
William  Worthington,  William  Jackson,  and 
Dr.   Geo.  Smith.  The   evening   session    was 
occupied  by  improper  and  counter  motions. 
Conspicuous  under  this  head  were  Henry  W. 
Conrad  and  William  Hopkins,  but  the  friencb 
of  the  system  remained  firm  and  united  to  the 
end.     The  Senate  concurred  in   the  amend- 
ments  made   by  the  House,  which  became 
the  law. 

Henceforth  opposition  to  Ihe  school  law, 
so  far  as  petitioning  for  its  repeal,  ceased, 
and  the  friends  of  education  were  left  in  the 
'quiet  enjoyment  of  what  had  been  obtained, 
and  looked  forward  only  to  profiting  by  ex- 
perience and  perfecting  the  system.  Accord- 
ingly, during  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  of  1835-6,  a  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate,  prepared  by  Dr.  George  Smith, 
of  Delaware  county,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  education  of  that  body,  which  became  a 
law,  and  was  styled  the  consohdated  act. 
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Governor  Joseph  Ritner  was  the  nrm  friend 
of  the  school  system,  as  were  also  those  per- 
sons connected  with  his  administration. 
Thomas  H.  Burro wes  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  State  Superintendent  of  the  common 
school  system.  Well  do  I  remember  his  earnest 
zeal  and  untiring  effort  to  diffuse  knowledge 
on  the  subject  and  urge  the  acceptance  of  the 
law. 

It  is  gratifying  in  conclusion  to  observe  the 
change  and  upward  tendency  and  improve- 
ment in  sentiment  on  this  subject  since  1832, 
which  has  culminated  in  that  grand  provision 
in  the  Constitution  of  1873  heretofore  quoted, 
and  which  sustains  a  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  superintendents  in 
every  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  the 
army  of  teachers  having  the  seal  of  approval 
as  such— an  administrative  measure  dispens- 
ing an  influence  for  good  to  every  family 
within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

E.  F.  Pennypacker. 

lofh  mo.,  iS,  1880. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN 
BUFFALO. 


THE  compulsory  educational  law  seems 
to  be  having  a  fair  trial  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  New  York.  We  have  before  us  the 
late  report  of  the  examiners,  giving  some 
valuable  statistics  and  stating  some  valu- 
able conclusions.  From  it  w^  learn  that  in 
Buffalo  the  school  registration  is  23,201.  of 
whom  18,041  are  in  public  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  18,087.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  work  of  the  Truancy 
Department. 

Number  of  cases  investigated  by  the 

Examiner. 1,21 1 

Returned  to  schools 370 

Non-attendants  placed  in  school 297 

Committed  to  Reformatory 24 

Kept  at  home  by  parents 265 

"         **          "      sickness 195 

**         **          *'     poverty 60 

Number  of  arrests 57 

Provided  with  books 71 

Number  of  children  between  8  and  14 

years  of  age  arrested,  by  Police   De-     % 

partment ^. 456 

Number  of  children  between  Sand  14 
years  of  age  held  or  committed   by 

Police  Department 242 

Number  of  cases  investigated   and  not 

classed  as  truants 520 

The  examiner  says  : 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to   report  the   growing 
usefulness  of  the  department  in  securing  attendance 


upon  schools,  as  well  as  in  restraning  truancy  and  its 
consequence  vices.  Some  embarrassment  is  still 
found  by  what  we  arp  constrained  to  JDelieve  to  be 
imperfections  of  the  law  creating  the  department. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  limitation  of 
the  time  required  for  school  attnedance  to  fourteen 
weeks  during  a  year.  The  effect  is  found  to  be  that 
children  of  truant  age  are  inclined  to  roam  the  streets 
the  remaining  thirty-eight  weeks,  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  department. 

Another  is  found  in  the  want  of  suitable  provision 
for  the  care  and  correction  of  refractory  truants.  In 
previous  reports  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
the  proper  authorities  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Reformatory,  Truant  Home,  or 
sonfb  other  similar  institution  for  this  class  of  children. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  confirmed,  contuma- 
cious, and  incorrigibly  vicious  children  can  be  success- 
fully reclaimed,  or  even  restrained,  without  the  appli- 
cation of  more  effective  measures  than  are  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  It  is  unjust  to  the  public  schools  and 
injurious  to  their  discipline  to  enforce  their  attendance 
there  until  other  corrective  influences  are  resorted  to 
for  reformation. 

A  truant  school  or  schools,  such  as  are  established 
in  other  cities,  would  seem  to  be  the  best  plan  which 
experience  and  observation  have  yet  developed  for 
this  purpose.  The  urgency  of  this  matter  requires 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  providing  for  its  needs. 

The  working  of  the  compulsory  law  in 
Buffalo, as  well  as  elsewhere,  confirms  us  in  the 
opinion  that  the  work  of  education  in  our 
cities  and  large  towns  requires  three  things. 

1.  A  law  empowering  the  school  boards  to 
find  out  the  children  of  school  age  not  in 
school,  and  to  arrest  all  vagrants,  truants  and 
neglected  children  who  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice. 

2.  Suitable  agents  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  truant  school  or 
a  home  for  neglected  children,  apart  from  the 
ordinary  public  schools. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


THE  following  is  a  report  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Commercial  o{  the  recent  lecture 
on  "Froebelism,  or  the  Kindergarten  Sys- 
tem," d^ivered  in  that  city,  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Bittenger,  D.  D.,  of  Sewickley.  It  contains 
some  good  food  for  thought : 

Dr.  Bittenger  in  opening  his  lecture  said  there  were 
three  ideas  possible  in  education.  The  first  is  that 
the'teacher  has  something  for  the  pupil ;  that  the  child 
is  but  an  empty  vase  to  be  filled  from  the  teacher's 
fullness.  The  second  idea  is  that  the  child  is  an  im- 
prisoned angel  which  must  be  set  free ;  that  children 
are  like  blocks  of  marble,  in  which  there  are  many 
possibilities,  but  that  an  artist  is  required  to  release 
the  possibilities  which  are  fettered  by  the  crude  bonds 
of  nature.  This  theory  credits  the  child  with  the 
possession  of  some  valuable  faculty,  some  talent 
awaiting  development.  Another  idea  is  that  the  child 
is  like  an  acorn,  which  the  fructifying  forces  of  the 
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earth  cause  to  unfold,  and  seeking  the  sustenance  of 
downward  and  upward  growth,  at  last  becomes  the 
mighty  oak. 

Frcebelism  starts  with  the  idea  that  in  the  school- 
room there  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  the  child  him- 
self. The  child  is  more  than  all  the  furniture.  The 
child  is  the  product  of  God,  and  there  can  be  nothing 
better.  We  may  marvel  at  what  God  brings  out  of 
the  acorn,  but  what  is  there  in  that  compared  with 
what  God  has  hidden  in  the  child  ?  It  can  see  what 
telescope  and  microscope  never  can  see.  It  is  capable 
of  seeing  color,  form;  and  distinguishing  sounds. 
With  its  five  marvelous  senses  it  can  take  in  all  that 
God  has  made.  Every  child  has  more  in  it  than  any> 
thing  else  that  goes  to  make  up  education.  Yet  the 
child  is  as  unconscious  and  as  innocent  of  its  unfold- 
ing as  the  acorn.  Back  of  all  the  child's  instincts 
there  lies  the  power  to  make  it  unfold  and  develop. 
The  child  will  learn  to  talk  its  mother  tongue  in  two 
years,  while  it  will  take  the  man  four  to  six  years  to 
learn  to  talk  Latin.  We  can  only  unfold  the  child's 
mind  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  We  can  give 
the  child  a  pole  to  climb  on,  but  it  must  do  the  climbing 
itself.  We  mar  it  if  we  attempt  to  push  it.  It  is  (his 
fact  that  the  present  system  of  education  overlooks. 
The  child  is  a  wide-awake  creature,  crammed  with 
energies  that  clamor  for  something  to  do.  God  has 
put  these  energies  there  as  he  has  put  them  in  a  vine. 
Frcebelism  regulates  these  energies  as  a  wise  engineer 
regulates  a  waterfall.  The  xsthetical,  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  are  taken  under  surveillance,  and 
guided  to  the  best  ends.  Frcebelism  takes  all  these 
powers  and  puts  them  to  work  legitimately.  For  in- 
stance, the  destructive  or  inquisitive  talent  in  children 
is  taken  advantage  of  to  reach  an  end.  Give  a  child 
any  object,  and  it  at  once  tries  to  see  the  inside  of  it.  It 
must  be  opened,  even  if  the  hammer  must  be  used  to 
open  it.  The  Kindergarten  recognizes  this,  and  gives 
the  child  an  unfolding  cube,  which  interests  it  in  satis- 
fying its  curiosity.  But  in  addition  to  the  analytic 
process,  the  kindergarten  also  teaches  the  synthetic 
process.  After  the  child  has  taken  to  pieces  the 
block  given  it  for  its  amusement,  it  is  taught  the  more 
difficult  process  of  putting  it  together  again. 

In  the  school-room  of  to-day,  what  do  you  find  takes 
the  place  of  this  irrepressible  energy  of  the  child  ?  In 
most  schools  it  can  be  seen  in  an  uncontrollable 
swinging  of  the  feet  and  moving  of  the  body,  and 
then  when  school  is  dismissed  the  children  rush  out  of 
doors  like  a  cannon  shot.  They  have  been  deprived 
of  iheir  liberty  so  long,  that  when  they  get  it  they  take 
it  not  moderately,  but  with  an  explosion  like  a  cannon 
shot.  What  makes  the  children  so  happy  .out  of 
school  ?  It  is  liberty — the  privilege  to  let  off  the  extra 
steam  which  has  been  gathering  in  the  school.  The 
kindergarten  is  the  only  school  which  cfailBren  cry  to 
go  to.  It  gives  room  for  these  energies,  for  the  play 
of  the  immagination  and  for  physical  exercise. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  give  an  amusing 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  children  are 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  illustrated  'the 
absurdities  and  difficulties  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
education  of  a  child,  contrasting  them  with  the  com- 
mon-sense ideas  of  the  Kindergarten.  Against  the 
plea  of  cost  urged  against  the  kindergartens,  he 
brought  the  argument  of  added  good  derived  from 
them,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  methods  of 
education.  To  the  plea  that  women  who  have  never 
had  children  are  useless  as  teachers  in  a  kindergarten 
because  they  know  nothing  of  children,  he  said  that 
the  maternal  instinct  is  strong  in  every  woman.     In 


conclusion  he  referred  to  a  motto  hanging  on  the  wall 
back  of  him.  **  Come,  let  us  with  our  children  live," 
and  argued  that  in  that  sentence  lay  the  whole  secret. 
They  must  not  only  live  for  their  children,  but  live 
with  them. 


NORMAL  EXAMINATIONS  AGAIN. 


WE  referred  in  the  October  Journal  to 
some  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Maris 
of  the  Normal  School  at  West  Chester,  at  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  on  the  subject  of 
ami  nations  at  the  Normal  Schools.  We  have 
now  his  more  formal  views,  as  set  forth  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  School  Department. 

He  says : 

The  present  plan  of  examination  by  the  State  Board 
should,  I  think,  receive  considerable  modification  to 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  different  Normal  Schools. 
The  method  of  examining  the  graduating  classes  in 
all  their  studies  of  the  course,  at  the  close  of  the  Senior 
Year,  is  very  wearing  on  students,  and  productive 
of  bad  results  in  several  ways.  I  am  well  convinced 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  examine  in  a  part  of 
the  course,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  thus  encoorag- 
ing  concentration  of  effort,  instead  of  an  attempt  to 
grasp  so  many-studies  at  one  time. 

I  submit  the  following  as  the  best  plan  to  meet  the 
difficulty  in  this  school,  and  I  think  with  a  slight 
modification  it  will  be  found  practicable  in  all  the 
Normal  Schools  of  the  State : 

Let  the  law  be  so  modified  that,  whenever  students 
of  .Normal  Schools,  or  practical  teachers,  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  any  branch  or  branches, 
before  the  faculty  of  the  school,  they  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  enter  the  examination  in  said  branch  or 
branches  by  the  State  Board  at  its  annual  session,  and 
if  successful  they  shall  receive  a  certificate  exempting 
them  from  further  examination  by  said  Board  in 
the  branches  thus  completed,  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  If  in  the  meantime  they  shall  have  completed 
all  the  branches  of  the  Elementary  Course,  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  the  usual  certificate  of 
scholarship  now  granted  to  graduates  in  this   course. 

In  our  former  article  we  showed  that  the  evil 
of  which  Prof.  Maris  complains  can  be  got 
rid  of  without  any  change  in  the  present  plan 
of  conducting  examinations  at  the  Normal 
Schools,  but  if  some  change  is  desirable,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  change  proposed  in  the 
paragraphs  above  quoted.  Indeed,  we  fail 
to  see  one  single  merit  in  it,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Prof.  Maris  must  have 
proposed  it  simply  to  awaken  discussion. 
The  objections  to  it  are  such  as  to  render  it 
entirely  impracticable. 

1.  It  provides  for  an  examination  of  all  the 
students  in  the  schools.  This  alone  would 
multiply  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
tenfold^  as  not  one  in  ten  pf  the  students  at 
our  normal  schools  graduate. 

2.  It  opens  the  way  for  practical  teachers, 
not  students,  to  be  examined  in  any  study  or 
number  of  studies  in  which  they  may  choose 
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to  be  examined.    This  would  further  increase 
the  work  of  the  Board,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 

3.  The  certificates  proposed  to  be  given  to 
those  who  do  not  graduate,  that  is,  to  more 
than  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  students, 
would  be  of  no  possible  use  to  them  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  schools,  as  they  would  still 
have  to  be  examined  by  the  superintendents ; 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  one  of  the  bad 
effects  of  such  certificates  would  almost  inevi- 
tably be  a  conflict  between  the  superintend- 
ents and  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

4.  The  Board  would  then  meet,  not  as  now 
for  a  definite  purpose  well  understood,  but  to 
examine  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  good 
scholars  and  poor  ones,  in  one  branch  or 
more,  as  they  might  select.  If  they  found 
any  who  had  passed  in  the  prescribed  number 
of  branches  they  could  be  granted  diplomas, 
and  the  rest  would  receive  certificates  that 
they  had  passed  in  one  branch,  or  two,  or 
ten,  or  twenty,  as  the  circumstances  justified. 
A  book  would  have  to  be  kept  showing  just 
how  far  each  one  had  advanced,  and  duly 
crediting  the  work  of  the  successive  examina- 
tions. The  whole  thing  looks  like  trifling 
with  a  most  serious  and  important  matter. 


TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES  IN  FRANCE. 


BY  a  decree  dated  August  10,  1880,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
has  directed  the  establishment  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Pedagogical 
Conferences,  in  every  canton  or  arrondisse- 
ment  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
details  of  their  management  are  left  to  local 
offices,  but  all  teachers  are  required  to  attend 
and  provisionals  made  for  the  payment  of  their 
expenses,  one  half  by  the  government  and 
the  other  half  by  the  authorities  of  the  de- 
partment. This  is  an  important  movement, 
and  is  but  one  of  many  showing  the  wonder- 
ful activity  in  all  that  relates  to  the  education 
of  the  people,  that  prevails  at  the  present 
time  in  the  French  Republic.  No  nation  in 
the  whole  world  is  doing  more  than  France, 
if  so  much,  to  strengthen  its  system  of  public 
instruction.  The  French  believe  that  it  was 
the  Prussian  schoolmasters  rather  than  the 
Prussian  soldiers  that  beat  them  in  the  late 
war,  and  they  mean  to  use  their  own  school- 
masters in  organizing  the  coming  struggle 
that  already  begins  to  loom  up  on  the  distant 
horizon.  They  are  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  on  their  armies,  but  they  are  even 
more  liberal  in  their  expenditures  for  schools. 
Their  wisest  statesmen  begin  to  see  that  in  its 


last  analysis  the  problem  of  government  con- 
sists in  the  problem  of  education,  and  that  if 
the  latter  is  solved  the  former  will  solve  itself. 

The  decree  directing  the  establishment  of 
the  institutes  sets  forth  some  good  arguments 
in  their  favor  and  some  directions  as  to  their 
management,  which  have  the  same  force  in 
America  as  in  France.  We  translate  a  few 
paragraphs  as  follows : 

"  It  is  important  tha't  our  teachers  should 
escape  the  influence  of  isolation  which  para- 
lyzes little  by  little  the  strongest  will.  Young 
or  old,  educated  in  a  normal  school  or  other- 
Vise,  our  teachers  have  need  to  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  being  disheartened  or  falling 
into  routine.  To  aid  them,  to  keep  each  of 
them  alive  to  their  work,  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter than  the  co-operation  and  conference  of 
the  whole  body  to  which  they  belong,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  allow  none  of  its  members  to 
become  enfeebled  or  to  fall  behind.  In  the 
periodical  institute,  teachers  learn  not  only  to 
discuss  in  common  questions  of  method, 
points  of  doctrine,  books  and  processes,  and 
all  the  details  of  school  organization;  but 
they  find  there  an  opportunity  of  forming 
fraternal  relations  with  their  co-laborers,  and 
of  enjoying  a  closer  communication  with  their 
leaders  and  the  officers  who  direct  them. 
That  is  to  say,  by  meeting  and  Acting  to- 
gether at  an  institute,  they  create  among 
themselves  that  esprit  du  corps  and  that  pro- 
fessional solidarity  which  are  calculated  to 
give  them. as  a  body  dignity  and  power. 

"There  should  be  considered  at  these  insti- 
tutes only  such  matters  as  relate  to  education, 
theoretical    or    practical.      The    discussions, 
•should  not  be  allowed  to  scatter  out  upon4 
other  subjects. 

*•  It  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  the  in- 
stitutes should  study  educational  subjects 
mainly  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Too 
often,  questions  of  education  serve  as  a  theme 
of  vain  declamation.  Chimerical  plans  and 
empty  and  ambitious  theories  have  heretofore 
compromised  rather  than  advanced  progress* 
leachers  should  convince  themselves  that 
pedagogy  is  a  positive  science,  which  rests 
upon  experience.  May  I  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure, also,  of  seeing  the  conclusions  of  the  inr 
sti  utes  reduced  to  practice,  and  illustrated  by 
teachers  in  the  classes  from  their  schools  ht- 
fore  their  fellow-members?  Such  exercises 
could  be  followed  by  discussions  founded  on 
observations  taken  from  life.  To  enjoy  in 
common  the  fruit  of  the  educational  experi- 
ence of  the  members  as  a  whole,  to  communi* 
cate  mutually  the  little  discoveries  each  has 
made  in  the  school-room,  to  clear  up  by  dist 
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cussion  not  only  the  learned  systems  but  the 
actual  realities  of  the  primary  school,  is  the 
true  end  of  a  teachers*  institute  and  the  reason 
of  their  just  popularity." 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  XXVI. 


SOME  DAYS  IN  HOLLAND. 

FROM  Berlin  to  Amsterdam  is  a  long  ride. 
We  went  by  Stendal,  Hanover  and  Zut- 
phen.  The  country  is  well  cultivated  all  the 
way,  and  possesses  the  usual  German  charac- 
teristics. The  people  live  mostly  in  villages, 
and  till  the  adjacent  lands,  which  are  laid 
out  in  small  fields  When  separate,  the 
farm  houses  and  barns  are  generally  con- 
structed under  One  roof,  and  arranged,  as  is 
customary  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  around 
a  court-yard  in  the  form  of  a  square  Now 
and  then,  however,  you  see  farms  with  large 
fields  and  buildings,  quite  like  those  in  the 
German  sections  of  Pennsylvania.  Many 
more  of  these  are  seen  as  we  approach  the 
western  frontier.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
landscape  along  much  of  the  way  was  great 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  here  and  there  of  geese. 
Crossing  into  Holland,  we  found  the  country 
flat,  the  grass  remarkably  green,  canals  run- 
ning in  all  directions,  windmills  everywhere, 
the  farm-houses  scattered  as  with  us,  generally 
built  of  brick,  small  and  of  one  story  in  height. 
It  was  near  midnight  when  we  succeeded  in 
finding  our  way  from  the  station  to  the  Old 
Bible  House,  Amsterdam,  and  retiring  to  our 
rooms  for  much  needed  rest, 

Amsterdam  is  a  fine  old  city,  rich  and  pros- 
perous, but  not  handsome.  It  once  ranked 
as  the  first  commercial  city  in  Europe,  push- 
ing its  trade  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
cplanting  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud 
son  and  the  Delaware.  The  city  is  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  Amstel  empties  into 
.an  arm  of  the  Zuiderzee,  and  contains  over 
.300,000  inhabitants.  The  dam  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  city  was  erected  in  1204. 
Amsterdam  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
a  semi-circular  wall,  protected  by  a  broad  moat 
or  canal,  concentric  with  which,  within  the 
city,  are  three  other  large  canals,  called  the 
Heeren  Gracht,  the  Keizers  Gracht,  and  the 
Prinsen  Gracht.  Besides  these,  there  are 
seventy  other  canals  intersecting  the  city  in 
all  directions,  and  cutting  it  up  into  nearly 
one  hundred  islands  connected  by  some  three 
:hundred  l)ridges.     Many  of  the  canals  are 


bordered  with  avenues  of  elms,  and  fronting 
upon  them  are  many  handsome  residences. 
The  houses  are  not  built  so  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  canals  as  in  Venice,  and  boats  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  general  use  on  the  canals  for 
either  business  or  pleasure.  The  foundations 
of  the  houses  are  piles  driven  down  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  through  loam  and  sand  to  the 
firm  earth.  These  piles  must  be  constantly 
guarded  from  worms  that  threaten  to  eat 
them  away,  and  the  number  of  houses  one 
sees  out  of  perpendicular  shows  how  insecure 
the  foundations  sometimes  become. 

The  representative  Dutch  house  in  Amster- 
dam is  very  high  and  very  narrow,  with  tall 
forked  chimneys,  steep  roof  and  gable  pro- 
jecting towards  the  street.  It  is  built  of  very 
small  red  bricks,  and  has  white  shutters.  Along 
some  of  the  canals  the  upper  stories  of  the 
hoases  frequently  extend  out  over  the  water, 
and  are  provided  with  pulleys  for  hoisting  up 
weights.  We  saw  many  narrow  streets  and 
obscure  alleys  in  Amsterdam— many  of  the 
abodes  of  the  poor ;  but  we  saw  no  dirt,  no 
squalor  The  Dutch  are  emphatically  clean 
and  tidy.  These  remarks  do.  not  apply  to  the 
Jewish  quarter,  into  whose  uninviting  purlieus 
we  merely  looked. 

The  harbor  of  Amsterdam,  with  its  con- 
nected docks  and  canals,  forms  the  centre  of 
a  trade  that  employs  thousands  of  vessels  and 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  scene 
as  you  walk  along  the  quay  is  a  busy  one ; 
vessels  are  coming  and  going,  loading  and 
unloading,  sailors  and  merchants  mingle  to- 
gether, and  speech  is  a  babble.  You  are  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  immense  works  that 
protect  the  city  from  inundation  and  give 
shelter  to  the  shipping,  and  wonder  at  the 
industry  and  skill  of  the  little  country  that 
wrests  not  only  sites  fgr  her  cities,  but  the 
land  itself  that  constitutes  her  possessions,  from 
the  domain  of  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
the  quays  stands  an  old  tower  called  the 
Schreijerstorefty  or  Crying  Tower,  from  its 
frequent  occupancy  in  by-gone  times  by  the 
weeping  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who 
were  about  departing  on  their  voyages.  Not 
far  from  it  is  the  house  of  the  brave  old  Ad- 
miral de  Ruyter,  who,  with  Van  Tromp  and 
de  Witte,  were  about  the  only  European  com- 
manders that  ever  proved  themselves  able  to 
cope  with  the  English  on  their  favorite  ele- 
ment, the  sea. 

We  visited  the  Palace  in  the  Dam.  It  was 
built  in  1648  for  a  town-hall,  but  was  used 
by  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  unhappy  wife 
Hortense,  while  occupying  the  throne  of  the 
Holland.     The  arrangement  of   the  apart- 
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ments,  their  furniture  and  fitting  up,  comport 
with  the  ideas  of  convenience  and  taste  pre- 
vailing in  this  wealthy  and  powerful  city 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Many  of 
the  rooms  are  adorned  with  fine  sculptures 
and  paintings.  The  Council  Chamber  is  a 
splendid  room,  117  fe^t  long,  57  feet  wide, 
and  100  feet  high.  The  view  from  the  Tower 
embraces  the  city,  the  sea,  the  surrounding 
country  covered  with  gardens  and  farms,  in- 
terlaced with  canals,  and  studded  with  hun- 
dreds of  windmills. 

A  half  a  day  and  longer  can  be  profitably 
spent  in  Rijks  Museum,  particularly  rich  in 
pictures  belonging  to  the  Dutch  schools  of 
the  two  last  centuries.  Here  are  found  two 
of  Rembrandt's  most  celebrated  pictures,  the 
Night  Watch  and  the  Directors  of  the  Guild 
of  Clothmakers.  These  pictures  are  remark- 
ably Ufe-like  and  spirited.  Van  der  Heist  is 
well  represented,  as  are  Karel  du  Jardin,  Paul 
Potter,  Van  Ruysdael,  Jan  Weenix  and  many 
others.  It  is  a  national  gallery  in  the  best 
sense,  the  pictures  being  mainly  the  work  of 
their  own  artists.  In  the  fine  collection  of 
engravings  shown  in  connection  with  the 
paintings,  we  noticed  sketches  by  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Albert  Durer,  and  others  whose 
works  do  not  appear  in  the  museum. 

From  Amsterdam  we  went  to  the  Hague 
via  Gouda,  and  then  to  Rotterdam.  This 
gave  us  a  fair  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Dutch 
at  home,  in  both  town  and  country.  The 
first  object  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  in  traveling  through  Holland  is  the 
astonishing  number  of  windmills,  that  form  a 
part  of  every  landscape.  At  some  points  on 
certain  lines  thirty  may  be  counted  at  a  sin- 
gle glance  from  a  car  window.  Many  of 
these  windmills  are  very  large,  a  single  sail 
sometimes  being  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  therefore  sweeping  a  circle  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  They 
stand  on  the  ramparts  of  cities,  on  the  bas- 
tions of  forts,  on  dykes,  embankments  and 
mounds,  raised  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
used  for  grinding  grain,  sawing  timber  and 
manufacturing  of  various  kinds,  but  their 
principal  object  is  to  pump  up  the  water  from 
the  low  ground  to  the  canals  that  carry  it  to 
the  sea.  The  sea  breezes  which  prevail  in 
this  country  keep  them  in  almost  constant 
motion,  and  they  thus  accomplish  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  The  lower  stories  of  the 
windmills  are  frequently  made  use  of  for  store-  i 
houses  and  dwellings.  Canals  are  about  as  | 
common  in  Holland  as  fences  are  in  Pennsyl-  \ 
vania.  They  vary  in  width  from  a  few  feet 
to  over  a  hundred,  and  in  depth  from  four 


feet  to  twenty.  They  are  used  as  public  high- 
ways, and  vessels  are  seen  upon  them  in  num- 
ber and  variety,  equal  to  the  conveyances 
that  pass  along  our  most  frequented  country 
roads.  They  serve  also  as  enclosures  for 
houses,  fields  and  gardens  \  and,  as  they  are  . 
generally  straight,  they  frequently  divide 
whole  farms  into  squares  and  rectangles  It 
adds  to  the  novelty  of  this  arrangement  that 
the  canals  are  often  enclosed  by  embank- 
ments from  two  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  and 
bordered  by  avenues  of  trees.  But  the  main 
purpose  for  which  this  wonderful  system  of 
canals  was  constructed  is  to  carry  off  the  su- 
perfluous water  from  the  cultivated  land. 
The  greater  part  of  Holland,  as  is  well 
known,  is  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  whole  coast  is  defended  by  im- 
mense dykes,  and  a  constant  war  has  raged 
for  hundreds  of  years  between  the  brave,  in- 
dustrious Dutchmen  determined  to  conquer 
a  place  to  live  and  thrive,  and  the  angry 
waves  intent  upon  devouring  them.  Hith- 
erto, the  victory  has  been  on  the  side  of  man 
against  the  sea,  and  the  fairest  part  of  all 
Holland  has  been  wrested  from  the  domain 
of  King  Neptune.  But  while  the  Dutchman 
fights  his  enemy  in  front  the  very  means  lie 
takes  to  do  it  creates  a  not  much  less  formid- 
able enemy  in  his  rear,  and  the  elaborate 
system  of  canals  and  hydiaulic  apparatus  he 
has  devised  to  save  his  property  and  himself 
from  being  drowned  out  is  the  result. 

It  was  in  September  when  we  ran  through 
Holland,  but  the  grass  was  as  fresh  and  green 
in  the  fields  as  ours  in  May.  It  is  a  paradise 
for  cattle.  The  fields  were  full  of  them — 
some  of  the  herds  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen.  Dutchmen  seem  to  think  as  much  of 
their  cattle  as  ;\rabs  do  of  their  horses,  and 
their  wives,  it  is  reported,  have  their  favorite 
cows  sleep  in  their  best  beds ;  and  we  our- 
selves can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  stables  in 
which  they  are  fed  and  milked  form  frequently 
a  part  of  the  house,  and  are  kept  about  as  clean. 
The  ordinary  farm  houses  of  the  country  are 
constructed  of  brick,  one  story  high,  and 
generally  very  plain.  Everything  about  them 
is  remarkably  clean  and  tidy,  but  we  would 
say  the  people  lack  taste  for  the  higher  kind 
of  household  ornamentation.  Now  and  then, 
however,  you  see  fine  country-seats,  ap- 
proached by  long  avenues  bordered  with  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  well  kept  gardens  and 
parks.  The  people  of  Holland  seem  healthy, 
are  rather  stout,  generally  fine-looking,  al- 
ways ready  to  talk,  and  smoke  incessantly. 
In  most  countries  in  Europe  there  are  certain 
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cars  on  all  trains  in  which  smoking  is  not  al- 
lowed ;  in  Holland,  all  seemed  alike  full  of 
smokers  and  smoke.  The  passengers  fill  their 
pipes  the  first  thing  after  taking  their  seats  in 
the  car,  and  at  once  look  around  for  some 
one  to  talk  to;  and  then  smoke  and  talk, 
and  talk  and  smoke,  to  the  journey's  end. 
The  working  people  all  wear  wooden  shoes, 
and  wagon-loads  of  all  sizes  of  such  shoes 
are  for  sale  at  the  stores  in  the  cities.  The 
men  generally  wear  blouses  as  in  France,  and 
the  women  aprons  and  white  caps.  The  pe- 
culiar costumes  often  worn,  both  by  men  and 
women,  in  particular  provinces,  are  beyond 
my  powers  of  description,  but  they  add  an 
element  of  picturesqueness  to  the  rural  scen- 
ery. Withal,  the  Dutch  are  intelligent,  lib- 
erty-loving and  prosperous.  In  scientific, 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  they 
are  among  the  foremost  people  of  Europe, 
thanks  to  their  own  stern  virtues  and  the 
wise  rulers  who  have  governed  them. 

We  reached  the  Hague  the  day  after  the 
return  of  Prince  Henry,  the  King's  brother, 
with  his  bride,  from  Berlir.  The  marriage 
took  place,  as  we  stated  in  a  former  letter, 
while  we  were  in  that  city.  The  capital  was 
still  gay  on  account  of  the  happy  event. 
Prince  Henry  seems  to  be  a  great  favorite, 
while  the  King  himself  is  heartily  disliked. 
Flags  and  streamers  were  flying  everywhere, 
banners  hung  across  the  streets,  rich  drapery 
adorned  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  evergreen 
arches  spanned  the  public  thoroughfares,  in 
the  public  squares  arose  massive  columns  and 
pyraipids  of  flowers ;  the  music  had  not  yet 
ceased  in  the  parks  and  gardens,  and  crowds 
of  people  dressed  in  holiday  attire  still  prom- 
enaded the  streets.  We  did  not  have 
much  time  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these 
festivities,  but  hastened  to  employ  the  few 
hours  we  had  at  our  disposal  in  taking  a  look 
at  the  city.  The  Hague  is  not  a  city  of 
trade  like  Amsterdam  a»^d  Rotterdam,  but 
rather,  a  city  of  pleasure  and  fashion.  It 
owes  its  importance  to  the  residence  of  the 
King  and  Court  and  to  the  meetings  of  the 
States-General.  The  newer  part  of  the  city  is 
■handsome,  with  fine  houses,  extensive  squares, 
and  broad,  well-shaded  avenues.  From  the 
station  we  at  once  directed  our  steps  to  the 
Binnenhof,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  we  knew  we  would 
find  what  most  interested  us.  The  Binnenhof 
is  an  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  some  of 
them  very  old  and  quaint,  surrounding  a 
large  court.  The  States-General  meets  in  the 
Binnenhof,  and  it  contains  also  the  several 
municipal  offices.     In  the  Court  stands  the 


Hall  of  the  Knights,  a  brick  building, 
chapel-like,  with  pointed  gables  and  two 
turrets,  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
very  appropriately  contains  the  Government 
archives.  Here,  too,  was  placed  the  scaffold, 
on  which  was  put  to  death  the  brave  and 
honest  John  van  Oldenbarneveld,  by  the  or- 
ders of  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  an  event 
which  stirred  the  hearts  of  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple throughout  the  kingdom  to  their  founda- 
tions. From  the  Court  of  the  Binnenhof  we 
passed  into  the  PUiriy  a  square  near  by,  that 
we  might  see  the  statue  of  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  erected,  as  inscribed  on  the  pedestal, 
by  "  The  grateful  people  to  the  father  of  their 
Fatherland.*'  The  statue  is  of  bronze,  and  is 
considered  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
world-renowned  **  Silent  Man."  A  statute 
of  William  II.,  stands  in  the  Buitenhof^  an- 
other square  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bin- 
nenhof. Bordering  on  the  Buitenhof  is  the 
Vijver,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  with  an  isl- 
and in  the  centre,  enlivened  by  swans,  and 
surrounded  for  the  most  part  by  broad,  well- 
shaded  avenues,  on  which  stand  the  finest 
houses  in  the  city.  An  old  tower  with  a 
gateway,  called  the  Geavengenport,  leads  in 
a  northern  direction  from  the  Buitenhof  to 
the  Plaats  Here,  in  1671,  the  brothers 
Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  noted  in  Dutch 
history,  the  latter  on  a  visit  to  his  brother 
who  was  in  prison,  were  set  upon  by  the  in- 
furiated populace,  who  had  been  induced  by 
their  enemies  to  believe  that  they  had  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  the  Stadtholder  Wil- 
ham  III.,  and  literally  torn  to  pieces. 

From  the  Hague  to  Rotterdam  the  distance 
by  rail  is  only  fifteen  miles.  We  ran  into  the 
city  on  a  splendid  iron  viaduct  above  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  and  found  comfortable  quarters 
at  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  looking  out  upon  the 
Meuse. 

Rotterdam  contains  140,000  inhabitants, 
and  its  site  upon  the  Meu-.e,  with  arms  ex- 
tending far  within  the  city,  and  branching  off 
into  canals  that  intersect  it  in  all  directions, 
gives  the  place  commercial  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  few  cities  in  Europe.  The  harbor 
is  always  filled  with  water  craft ;  one  hundred 
steamboats  ply  between  Rotterdam  and  other 
cities,  and  great  ships  from  foreign  lands  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  Rotterdam,  indeed,  has  more  the  air 
of  American  stir  and  thrift  than  any  city  we 
had  visited.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  the 
people  are  English,  and  English  stores  and 
commercial  houses  are  numerous.  At  our 
hotel  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  guests 
were  either  English  or  American.     And,  as  a 
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whole,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Dutch 
are  more  like  the  English  than  any  other  peo- 
ple on  the  continent. 

Our  hotel  was  on  the  Boompjes,  a  handsome 
quay  a  mile  in  length,  along  the  Meuse, 
planted  with  trees  and  overlooking  the  har- 
bor ;  and  our  first  walk  was  up  and  down  it. 
We  saw  nuich  that  interested  us,  but  the  sight 
that  touched  us  most  was  a  ship  that  bore  at 
its  masthead  the  flag  of  our  country — the 
stars  and  stripes.  An  immense  dyke  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  to  protect  the 
quarter  behind  it  from  the  tide,  and  on  this 
runs  a  street  called  Hoogstraat.  This  we  fol- 
lowed perhaps  for  a  mile,  observing  the  city 
life,  and  comparing  jt  with  the  life  in  our  cit- 
ies at  home.  We  visited  the  Exchange,  a 
very  plain  building,  enclosing  a  court  covered 
with  grass.  In  the  Groote  Market,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Exchange,  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  Erasmus.  He  is  repre- 
sented holding  an  open  book  in  his  hands  be- 


fore him,  over  which  he  bends  with  an  air  of 
deepest  thought.  The  statue  was  erected  by 
citizens  of  Rotterdam,  in  1662.  The  statue 
of  the  learned  Reformer  scarcely  interested 
us  more  than  the  lively  traffic  of  the  market 
people  that  was  going  on  aronnd  it.  The 
marketing,  which  consists  mostly  of  vegeta- 
bles, is  brought  to  the  market-place  in  boats ; 
and  the  work  of  unloading,  arranging,  selling 
and  buying,  was  in  so  many  ways  different 
from  anything  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen 
at  home — the  costumes  of  the  peasants  were 
so  novel — the  language  was  so  odd — that  we 
watched  what  was  going  on  with  much  inter- 
est for  a  long  time.  Then  we  lost  ourselves 
in  the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  wandered 
up  and  down,  drifting  about  with  the  crowds 
of  people  as  they  came  and  went,  until,  weary 
with  this  kind  of  sight-seeing,  we  called  a 
carriage,  and  were  soon  resting  in  our  hotel. 
On  Tuesday,  September  3d,  we  set  out  for 
Paris  and  the  great  Exposition. 
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OWNION   OF   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION, IN   THE   MATTER  OF  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 
IN    ALLEGHENY    CITY. 


Department  of  Public  Instrucrion, 
Harrisburg,  November  12^  18S0. 

David  L.  Smith,  E-^q.,  Secretary  School  Boards 
Third  fVard^  Allegheny  : 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  time  the  questions  submitted  to 
me  by  your  board  came  into  my  hands,  I  was  so  se- 
verely pressed  by  engagements  connected  with  the 
business  of  my  Department,  that  I  could  not  immedi- 
ately give  them  the  attention  that  I  thought  their  im- 
portance deserved,  nor  was  I  In  possession  of  all  the 
facts  that  I  deemed  necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  case.  Besides,  I  was  not  without  hope  that  a 
little  delay  woiitd  be  calculated  to  lessen  excitement 
and  remove  prejudices,  if  not  to  enable  the  school 
authorities  of  the  city  to  adjust  the  difHculty  for 
themselves.  This  hope  was  in.  good  degree  well 
founded,  for  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trollers, held  November  9,  the  question  at  issue  was, 
at  least  for  the  present,  practically  settled,  and  noth- 
ing remains  for  me  but  to  give,  for  future  guidance  to 
your  board  and  to  others  who  have  addressed  me  on 
the  subject,  my  opinion  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  case. 

Changing,  somewhat,  the  form  of  the  questions 
submitted  by  your  board,  but  retaining  their  sub- 
stance, and  connecting  with  them  some  inquiries 
coming  from  other  quarters,  the  whole  subject  may 


be  covered  in  answers  to  the  following  interroga- 
tories : 

1.  Have  the  School  Directors  of  a  ward  in  the 
city  of  Allegheny  a  legal  right  in  any  circumstances 
to  establish  a  separate  school  for  colored  children  ? 

2.  Can  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  city  of  Al- 
legheny, under  the  laws  relating  to  the  subject,  be 
compelled  to  establish  and  maintain  a  separate  school 
for  colored  children  ? 

3.  What  effect  has  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  State  laws 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  colored  children  ? 

These  interrogatories  will  be  answered  briefly  in 
the  order  presented : 

I.  It  is  clear  to  me,  that  the  School  Directors  of  a 
ward  in  the  city  of  Allegheny  have  no  legal  right  in 
any  circumstances  to  establish  a  separate  school  for 
colored  children.  This  right,  if  it  exists  at  all,  be- 
longs manifestly  to  the  Board  of  Controllers,  and  not 
in  any  case  to  the  ward  board.  Section  21,  act  of 
May  8,  1854,  provides,  "that  the  directors  or  con- 
trollers of  the  several  districts  of  the  State  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  establish,  within  their  re- 
spective districts,  separate  schools  for  the  tuition  of 
negro  and  mulatto  children;"  but  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  it  is  the  directors  or  controllers  of  "  disiricis,** 
and  no  others,  that  are  entrusted  with  this  power  ; 
and  a  school  district  in  Pennsylvania 'is  a  city,  bor- 
ough or  township — never  a  ward.  Allegheny  city, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  district — the  Third  Ward  is  not  a 
district — in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term. — See  Sec- 
tion I,  act  of  May  8,  1854. 

Besides,  the  ward  boards  in  Allegheny,  and  in  other 
cities  with  a  like  school  organization,  •*  exercise  in 
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their  respective  limits  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
school  directors  as  regards  the  erection  or  repairing 
of  school-houses  and  lots ;"  but  these  powers  are  en- 
tirely taken  away  from  them  in  respect  to  separate 
schools  for  colored  children.     A  ward  board  cannot 
lovy  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  separate 
school  for  colored  children,  and  cannot  use  the  pub- 
lic money  in  any  way  to  provide  such  a  building.    A 
provision  in  the  law  in  relation  to  separate  schools 
for  colored  children,  enacts,  « that  in  cities  and  bor- 
oughs the  Board  of  Controllers  shall  provide  for  such 
schools  out  of  the  general  funds  assessed  and  col- 
lected by  uniform  taxation  for  educational  purposes." 
The  reason  of  the  adoption  of  such   a  provision,  is 
doubtless  the  fact  that  it  was  expected  that  ward 
lines  would  have  to  be  in  a  measure  disregarded  in 
the   establishment  of  separate  schools   for  colored 
children,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  only  fair  way 
to  provide  for  such  schools,  was  by  the  "  Board  of 
Controllers,"    "  out   of   the   general    funds."      But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  it  is  as  certain 
as  it  can  be  that  ward  boards  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.     The  law  expressly  and  purposely  takes 
it  out  of  their  hands. 

2.  As  to  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Controllers  of 
Allegheny  City  in  establishing  and  maintaining  sepa- 
rate schools  for  colored   children,  the  law  already 
partially  quoted  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  mandatory. 
It  sets  forth,  *»  That  the  directors  or  controllers  of  the 
several  districts  of  the  State  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  establish,  within  their  respective  dis 
tricts,  separate  schools  for  the  tuition  of  negro  and 
mulatto  children,  whenever  such  schools  can  be  so 
located  as  to  accommodate  twenty  or  more  pupils." 
But  when  closely  analyzed,  it  will  he  found  that  the 
statute  is  by  no  means  absolute  in  its  requirements. 
It  still  remains  a  question  for  the  Board  of  Control- 
lers to  settle,  whether  such  schools  or  such  a  school 
can  be  so  located  in  Allegheny  City  **  as  to  accommo- 
date twenty  or  more  pupils;"  that  is,  furnish  ihim 
educational  facilities  of  all  kinds  equal  in  everyway 
to  those  provided  for  white  children.     If  compelled  to 
attend  a  separate  school,  would  not  the  colored  chil- 
dren  be  forced  to  walk  a  longer  distance  than  the 
white  children  are  forced  to  walk  ?     If  so,  the  injus- 
tice would  be  warrante<i  neither  by  our  State  laws 
nor  by  the  Constititution  of  the  country.      Could  a 
separate  school,  with  a  probable  attendance  of  a  small 
number  of  pupils  of  widely  different  ages  and  acquire- 
ments, be  as  well  graded,  as  well  classified,  as  effect- 
ively taught,  as  the  schools  for  white  children  ?      If 
not,  then  it  cannot  properly  ^^accommodate  "  them  in 
the  sense  of  the  law,  and  the  Board  of  Controllers 
cannot  be  compelled  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a 
school.      After  careful  consideratioov  therefore,  ray 
opinion  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Controllers 
of  Allegheny  City  to  establish  and  maintain  separate 
schools  or  a  separate  school  for  colored  children,  if  it , 
can  be  done  strictly  under  the  law,  as  herein  con- 
strued, without  abridging  in  any  way  the  equal  edu- 
cational rights  and  privileges  of  the  colored  children 
who  may  become  pupils  ;  but  that  they  cannot  be 
compelled  to  establish  and  maintain  such  schools  or 
such  a  school,  should  the  act  do  injustice  to  any  child 
or  body  of  children,  or  render  their  opportunities  of 
receiving  an  education  unequal  to  those  of  any  other 
child  or  body  of  children.     The  question  as  it  stands 
under  the  law  is  clearly  one  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Controllers,  one  for  the  exercise  of 
their  own  best  judgment,  and  it  will  without  doubt  be 
so  considered  by  the  courts  if  brought  before  them. 


following  numerous  precedents  in  cases  appertaining 
to  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  directors.  If,  then, 
the  Board  of  Controllers  abolished  the  colored  schools 
heretofore  existing  because  they  thought  they  did  not 
"  accommodate  "  the  colored  children  of  the  city  as 
they  ought  to  be  accommodated  under  our  laws,  their 
action  was  not  only  just,  but  legal,  and  they  cannot  be 
compelled  to  reestablish  them  unless  the  circum- 
stances so  change  as  to  warrant  it. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  absence  of  schools 
especially  provided  for  them,  colored  children  most 
be  admitted  into  existing  schools  on  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  white  children. 

3.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  providing  that  "  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  is  held  by  some  good  authorities  to  nullify 
all  State  laws  requiring  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools  for  colored  children.  The  question  has  not 
been  decided  by  either  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Supreme 
Courts  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  however,  have  rend- 
ered decisions  afHrming  the  constitutionality  of  such 
laws,  provided  the  schools  established  under  tktm. 
afford  educational  advantages  equal  in  all  respects  to 
those  established  for  white  children.  These  decisions 
possess  great  weight,  and  what  I  have  herein  written 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  sound. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  Superintendents  :  Accompanying  this  circu- 
lar you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Report  of  Exami- 
nations of  Schools,  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
by  George  A.  Walton,  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education."  A  hundred  copies  of  this  Report  have 
been  obtained  from  the  publishers  at  considerable  ex- 
pense by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
distribution  among  the  superintendents  of  schools  in 
our  counties  and  cities.  It  contains  a  series  of  tests 
applied  in  the  schools  of  Norfolk  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  ascertain  the  acquirements  of  the  pupils 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  together  with 
tables  showing  the  results  obtained,  and  in  some 
cases  facsimiles  of  the  work.  The  investigation  was 
set  on  foot  by  an  association  of  the  school  c<^mmittees 
and  superintendents  of  Norfolk  County,  and  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  conviction  that  the  public  schools 
of  that  section  of  the  country  were  iiot  accomplishing 
all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  The 
examinations,  as  stated  in  the  report, brought  to  light 
"lamentable  ignorance"  on  the  part  of  the  children 
in  the  schools;  and  yet  the  committee  say  they  "  be- 
lieve that  the  results  are  as  good  as  can  be  obtained 
in  any  other  county  of  Massachusetts,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  State,  when  similar  tests  are  applied  in  a 
similar  manner."  And  further,  they  almost  challenge 
a  comparison  by  urj^ing,  that  "  if  any  school  authori- 
ties elsewhere  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  let 
the  experiment  be  tried  in  the  schools  of  their  county," 
Now,  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
show  better  results  than  those  exhibited  in  this  report. 
Do  they  ?  Our  children  ought  at  least  to  be  making 
fair  progress  in  learning  to  read,  write  and  cipher ; 
how  does  this  matter  stand? 
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This  Massachusetts  report  has  been  obtained,  there-  ( 
fore,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  super- 
intendents in  the  Slate,  in  order  that  "  similar  tests" 
may  be  applied  in  the  schools  under  their  charge  "  in 
a  similar  manner/'  and  that  the  results  may  be  care- 
fully tabulated  and  preserved.  With  this  view  Super- 
intendents are  respectfully  requested — 

1.  To  read  the  report  carefully. 

2.  To  provide  tests  similar  to  those  used  in  Norfolk 
County,  confining  themselves  at  first  to  reading, 
ivriting  and  arithmetic. 

3.  To  apply  these  tests  fairly  on  their  visits  to 
schools. 

4.  To  tabulate  the  results  and  preserve  the  manu- 
scripts. 

5.  To  report  the  result,  if  called  upon. 

In  some  counties  it  may  be  impracticable  to  do  more 
than  to  examine  in  this  way  a  single  class  in  each 
school,  but  from  one  the  whole  can  be  judged.  The 
age  of  the  pupils  should  be  taken  in  all  case?.  A 
superintendent  had  better  omit  the  general  exami- 
nation of  the  school  at  his  visit  this  year,  if  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  test  now  to^e  applied. 
If  the  results  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  they  will 
he  of  great  value  to  the  superintendent  himself  in 
imparting  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching.  The 
closing  words  of  the  committee  in  presenting  the  re- 
port are  to  us  very  significant :  "  We  have  pointed 
out  the  DEFECTS;  the  REMEDY  is  intelligent  super- 
vision by  skilled  superintendents."  Massachusetts 
has  no  county  supervision. 

J.  P    WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  County  Institutes  to  be 
held  during  the  month  of  December : 

Lehigh,  Allentown,  Dec.  6,      " 

Mifflin,  Lewistown,  "  13,      *• 

Lackawanna,  Scranton, 

Clearfield,  Clearfield, 

Union,  Mifflinburg, 

Lycoming,  Muncy, 

Forest,  Tionesta, 

Fulton,  McConnellsburg,     ** 

Dauphin,  Wiconisco, 

Luzeyie,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Schuylkill,  Pottsville, 

Huntingdon,  Huntingdon, 

Northumberl'd,  Sunbury, 

Clinton,  Kenovo, 

Armstrong,  Kittanning, 

Beaver,  New  Brighton, 

Blair,  Hollidaysburg, 

Butler,  Butler, " 

Cambria,  Ebensburg, 

Centre,  Bellefonie, 

Elk,  Ridg^vay, 

Fayette,  Union  town, 

Monroe,  Stroudsburg, 

Montour,  Danville, 

Westmoreland,  Greensburg, 

York,  York, 

Somerset,  Somerset, 

Jefferson,  Brookville, 

Clarion,  Clarion,  Jan.  3,  1 88 1. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES   AND   PERSONALS. 

SuPT.  Dickson,  of  Allegheny,  has  associated  with 
him  Prof.  J.  W.  Caldwell,  and  will  open  an  Academy 
of  advanced  grade  in  Pittsburgh  about  April  ist,  188 1. 

Beaver  county  has  quite  a  number  of  young  teach- 
ers this  winter.  Many  of  the  older  teachers  have  left 
the  work,  or  gone  to  other  counties  at  better  salaries. 

The  principal  of  the  Bedford  schools  this  season 
teaches  the  primary  department.  This  is  a  new  de- 
parture, and  should  result  in  good. 

The  schools  of  Hollidaysburg,  Blair  county,  have 
been  closed  temporarily,  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  scarlet-fever. 

Supt.  Stephens,  of  Blair  county,  writes  that  a  num- 
ber of  townships  have  increased  the  wages  of  teachers, 
and  two  districts,  Antis  and  -Blair,  have  each  added 
one  month  to  the  term  of  school.  This  is  certainly 
evidence  of  good  work  and  improvement. 

The  Doylestown  Seminary,  under  the  principalship 
and  management  of  Prof.  Winters,  is  in  a  fiourishing 
condition. 

Supt.  McKee,  of  Butler  county,  reports  a  number 
of  new  school-houses  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of 
the  "  fall  term"  of  school. 

The  borough  of  Johnstown  has  a  new  public  school 
building  in  prospect. 

The  school  board  of  Spring  township,  Centre 
county,  have  been  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Court 


of  said  county  in  November,  to  give  reasons  for  not 
erecting  a  new  school-house  in  a  certain  part  of  said 
township,  in  order  to  provide  proper  school  facilities. 

Spring  City,  Chester  county,  has  a  handsome  school 
building  of  cut  stone,  ready  for  winter  term.  A  sub- 
stantial improvement,  and  one  in  which  the  citizens 
take  much  pleasure. 

Supt.  Davis,  of  Clarion,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
questions  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  said  county,  and  distributed  them  among 
the  teachers.  The  questions  will  be  submitted  to  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  in  December,  and  the  scholars* 
work  in  manuscript  will  be  exhibited  at  the  County 
Institute. 

Supt.  McQuown,  of  Clearfield,  has  prepared  a  course 
of  study  for  the  schools  of  his  county,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  He 
says  he  expects  to  find  teachers  using  the  "  course  " 
when  he  visits  the  schools.  He  has  also  published 
directions  and  suggestions  to  accompany  the  course 
of  study,  all  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  teacher. 

Boards  of  School  Directors  can  secure  better  teach- 
ers m  many  localities  if  they  will  increase  the  length 
of  the  school  term,  and  "  raise  the  wages." 

The  Normal  graduates  teaching  in  the  county  of 
Cameron  have  organized  a  society  for  their  improve- 
ment in  science  and  literature. 
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In  Clinton  county,  all  the  teachers  who  hold  certifi- 
cates will  get  schools. 

Sapt.  Chamberlain  says  there  will  be  less  "  board- 
ing 'round"  in  Crawford  county  this  winter  than  here- 
tofore. The  teachers  will  be  glad  when  that  custom 
is  abolished,  not  only  in  Crawford,  but  wherever  it 
exists. 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Hummelstown, 
Dauphin  county,  hive  placed  Mitchell's  New  Outline 
Maps  in  their  schools. 

Superintendent  La  Ross,  of  Dauphin,  says  that  ly- 
ceums  and  teachers'  institutes  are  established  in  many 
of  the  school  districts.  These  meetings  are  largely 
attended,  and  are  creating  much  interest. 

Superintendent  Stewart,  of  Delaware,  has  fflrnished 
each  director  and  teacher  with  a  course  of  study  for 
ungraded  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  using 
the  course  of  study,  without  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
school  boards. 

Guilford  township,  Franklin  county,  during  the 
past  month,  completed  a  new  school  house  and  fur- 
nished it  with  the  Fashion  Desk. 

Superintendent  Hoge,  of  Greene,  says  the  directors 
of  Centre,  Greene  and  Washington,  have  furnished 
a  number  of  the  school  houses  under  their  control 
with  the  Triumph  Desk,  adding  much  to  the  comfort 
of  the  pupils  and  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the 
schools. 

A  new  school  building  has  been  erected  to  accom- 
modate the  graded  school  of  Bellevue,  Jefferson 
county. 

Juniata  county  has  six  new  school-houses  ready  for 
occupation  for  the  fall  term  of  schools.  The  houses 
are  generally  well  located,  surrounded  with  ample 
grounds  for  exercise  and  play,  and  furnished  with 
new  and  improved  desks. 

Superintendent  Knauss,  of  Lehigh,  reports  the 
building  of  a  number  of  new  school  houses,  and  the 
establishment  of  several  new  graded  schools  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pupils  in'  villages  and  rural 
districts.  The  month  has  been  one  of  active  work 
.among  the  teachers  and  directors  of  the  county. 

The  school  Board  of  Lehman  district,  Luzerne 
county,  is  erecting  a  new  house  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  central  graded  school.  The  movement 
is  a  commendable  one. 

Superintendent  Curtis  writes  that  McKean  will  have 
l6o  schools  open  during  the  winter  term.  In  the  last 
annual  report  the  county  is  credited  with  109. 

Miss  Mary  McCord,  formerly  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Lewistown,  is  going  to  Panomi,  and  will 
there  continue  her  work  as  teacher.  Prof.  Cope  suc- 
ceeds her  as  principal  at  Lewistown. 

Montgomery  county  has  increased  the  wages  of 
teachers  in  a  number  of  the  townships  and  built  and 
refurnished  a  number  of  school  houses. 

Prof.  Kelso,  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Dan- 
ville, has  a  flourishing  school  numbering  about  50  pu- 
pils. The  design  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  pupils 
for  college,  and  afford  opportunities  for  a  general 
course  of  study.- 

Newport,  Perry  county,  high  school  has  increased 
in  numbers,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  have  em- 
ployed an  assistant  teacher  in  that  room. 

Si,  Clair  borough,  Schuylkill  county,  has  authorized 
the  principal  of  their  schools  to  visit  each  school  at 
least  twice  each  month. 

Susquehanna  pounty  has  reported  a  larger  number 
of  schools  open  for  the  fail  term  than  ever  before. 
Lathrop  township  has  opened  a  new  graded  school  at 
Hopbottom. 


Prof.  F.  M.  Smith,  the  active  principal  of  the 
Blossburg  schools,  in  Tioga  county,  is  adding  books 
to  the  school  library. 

Hartley  township  school  board  have  raised  the  sala- 
ries of  all  their  teachers,  grading  salary  according  to 
certificate  held  by  the  teacher.  The  result  is  a  belter 
class  of  teachers  than  heretofore. 

Superintendent  Prather,  of  Venango,  says  the  ex- 
hibiiion  of  scholars'  work  at  the  Comty  Institute 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting  feature. 

The  schools  of  Warren,  Tidioute  and  Youngsville, 
are  making  a  good  beginning,  and  promise  to  do  better 
work  than  heretofore.  A  number  of  new  houses 
have  been  erected  in  the  county,  and  were  ready  for 
the  fall  term  of  school. 

Superintendent  Larrabee,  of  Wayne,  says  he  holds 
himself  in  readiness  to  attend  Institutes  every  Satur- 
day from  now  until  the  close  of  the  schools  in  the 
spring,  if  desired,  and  for  this  reason  will  name  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month  as  office  day. 

Superintendent  Williams,  of  York,  says  that  the 
teachw-rs  generally  are  making  efforts  to  introduce 
the  course  of  study  prepared  for  the  ungraded  schools 
of  the  county. 

In  Westm  Ireland  educational  aff  lirs  are  progressive. 
The  schools  receive  much  attention  from  the  direc- 
tors and  patrons.  There  are  now  3 So  schools  'in  the 
county.  Superintendent  Spiegel  is  bringing  about  a 
closer  system  of  classification,  by  having  a  course  of 
study  introduced  into  the  ungraded  schools.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  by  teachers,  directors  and  pa- 
trons in  local  educational  meetings,  which  arc  held 
in  many  of  the  townships.  At  these  gatherings  not 
only  the  teachers,  but  also  the  directors  and  patrons, 
take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  live  educa- 
tional questions.  The  Superintendent  is  resolved 
that  none  but  competent,  professionally  inclined,  and 
heart-in-the-work  teachers  shall  be  granted  certificates. 
The  surplus  of  applicants  is,  therefore,  less  than  in 
any  previous  year.  For  the  380  schools  there  were 
granted  441  provisional  certificates.  Westmoreland 
puts  a  premium  upon  professionally-trained  teachers. 
350  of  the  520  applicants  examined  attended  normal 
schools.  The  teachers  of  the  county  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  di- 
rectors. Many  townships  increased  wages  as  well  as 
length  of  school  term.  Nearly  every  township  is 
giving  its  teachers  a  week  to  attend  the  county  institute. 

There  is  pressing  demand  in  Chester  for  good 
teachers.  Several  schools  are  now  closed  becau^^e  di- 
rectors are  unable  to  procure  properly  qualified 
teachers.  Many  districts  have  advanced  salaries  $2.50 
to  $5.00  per  month.  The  institute  recently  held  was 
attended  by  354  of  the  360  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county.  The  whole  number  of  teachers 
in  attendance,  including  private  schools,  was  401. 
Fifteen  premiums  were  awarded  to  pupils  in  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  other  written  work.  The  course  of 
study  proposed  by  County  Supt.  Harvey  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  directors  in  convention. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

It  is  estimated  that  $11,600,000  are  expended  an- 
nually for  quinine. 

In  making  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  320,000  holes 
were  drilled,  980,000  pounds  of  dynamite  used,  and 
1,650,000  drills  worn  out. 

An  insect  which  produces  a  kind  of  India-nibber 
has  been  discovered  in  Yucatan,  Central  America. 
It  is  a  species  of  coccus. 

It  is  reported  that  a  method  of  obtaining  artificial 
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indigo  has  been  discovered  by  Bne^er,  The  indigo 
is  obtained  indirectly  from  benzole. 

A  new  machine  for  making  railroad  spikes  has 
recently  been  invented,  and  is  in  successful  operation 
in  Pittsburgh.  Five  of  the  machines,  by  working 
"double  lime,"^have  made  iioo  kegs  of  spikes  a 
<3ay,  each  keg  containing  150  pounds. 

It  is  said  that  18,740,800,000  pins  are  made  yearly 
in  the  United  States.  Pins  are  made  a  thousand 
times  more  rapidly  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

The  recent  census  of  New  Zealand  shows  that  the 
B^laories,  or  primitive  inhabitants,  are  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, their  number  having  diminished  from  55.334  in 
1861,1043595.  This  national  decay  is  said  to  be 
due  to  love  ot  diink,  bad  food  and  clothing,  neglect 
of  cleanliness,  and  unwholesome  dwellings.  The 
decay  of  the  Hawaian  nation  is  still  more  rapid,  their 
number  having  decreased  from  57,125  to.  44,088  in 
twelve  years. 

The  l>est  diamond.cntting  in  the  world  is  now  done 
in  New  York.  The  Dutch  were  for  a  long  time  mas- 
ters in  this  work,  and  the  most  valuable  stones  were 
sent  to  Amsterdam  to  be  cut,  but  now  diamonds  cut 
in  Amsterdam  have  been  sent  to  New  York  for  re- 
cutting.  The  Dutch,  in  cutting,  have  hitherto  aimed 
to  remove  as  little  of  the  gem  as  possible,  while  the 
American  plan  is  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  light 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  brilliancy. 

It  is  said  tKat  the  present  wheat  crop  of  California, 
will  amount  to  900,000  tons.  Captain  Eads  says  of 
the  wheat  region  of  that  state :  "  1  have  seen  sixty 
horses  attached  to  ten  machines,  all  at  work  cutting 
^rain  on  a  farm  of  6,000  acres.  I  passed  twenty-two 
miles  of  fencing  which  enclosed  Dr.  Glenn's  wheat 
farm  of  45,000  acres,  and  yet  the  production  of  Cali- 
fornia in  wheat  alone  has  not  attained  one  quarter  of 
what  it  will  be."  The  wheat  raised  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  this  year  will  amount  to  more  than  200,000 
tons. 

A  German  geographer  has  recently  found  that  the 
highest  mountain  on  the  earth  is  the  Sisbut  peak,  and 
not  Dhawalagiri,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as 
the  highcJt.  The  height  of  Sislmt  is  27,799  feet  and 
that  of  Dhawalagiri,  26,680  feet.  Both  peaks  are 
in  Nipaul.  The  highest  places  inhabited  by  man  are 
in  Thibet,  at  an  elevation  of  between  14,800  and 
15,000  feet. 

The  experiment  of  transmitting  reports  of  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  telephone  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  by  the  London  Times.  The  notes 
made  by  the  reporter  are  read  into  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver and  are  heard  by  the  compositor,  who  sits  with 
an  ear  near  the  office  instrument.  The  rate  of  trans- 
mision  of  the  messages  is  governed  by  signals. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  in  his  report  to  the  Census 
Bureau  on  industrial  statistics,  gives  some  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  the  great  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  They  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  civ- 
ilization three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Chicago 
WIS  only  an  Indian  name  for  a  small  river,  and  St. 
Louis  was  an  insignificant  trading-post  in  the  wilder- 
ness.  Now  the  ten  States  constituting  the  great 
West  contain  17.260,214  inhabitants,  have  two  hun- 
dred thriving  cities,  and  are  netted  with  a  great  sys- 
tem of  railroads.  Their  aggregate  wealth  is  reck- 
oned $11,000,000,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of 
their  farms  amounts  to  $1,500,000,000.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  the  population  of  this  section  has 
nearly  doubled,  and  its  wealth  has  more  thiin  doubled. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
opium  was  imported  into  China  as  a  remedy  for  dys- 


entery. Opium  smoking,  now  so  common  through- 
cut  the  whole  empire,  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Edicts  against  this  use  of  the 
drug  have  been  issued  at  different  times ;  but  the  evil 
is  now  greater  than  ever,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

M.  Mouchat  is  experimenting  with  a  solar  engine 
in  Algeria.  With  a  concave  mirror  about  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  he  concentrates  the  sun's  heat  on  a 
boiler,  and  obtains  a  steam  pressure  of  120  pounds  in 
about  r.n  hour.  The  heat  is  utilized  for  distilling  es- 
sences, boiling  oils,  and  other  purposes. 

It  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Prof.  Bell,  in- 
ventor of  the  Bell  telephone,  that  light  is-capable  of 
transmitting  articulate  sounds.  The  instrument  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  called. a  photophone.  The 
voice  is  directed  against  the  back  of  a  silvered  mirror 
of  flexible  material,  as  mica  or  microscope  glass,  and 
light  vibrating  from  the  reflecting  surface  is  received 
at  the  distant  station  on  a  parabolic  reflector,  in  the 
focus  of  which,  and  also  connected  with  a  telephone, 
is  a  piece  of  brass  coated  with  selenium.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  conversation  can  be  thus  carried  on  be- 
tween any  two  stations,  however  distant,  between 
which  light  can  be  flashed. 

Charles  D.  McGuffey,  of  Chattanooga,  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  **get  some  idea"  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  National  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  has 
made  the  calculation  that  if  four  men  were  to  sit 
down  to  pay  the  interest,  and  count  a  silver  dollar  a 
second,  and  work  every  second  of  the  year,  they 
could  not  keep  down  the  interest  on  the  original  debt ; 
and  if  another  should  sit  down  at  two  years  of  age  to 
count  the  principal  at  the  same  rate,  he  would  be  over 
107  years  old  by  the  time  he  counted  the  last  dollar, 
interest  on  the  principal  having  ceased  from  the  first 
moment.  The  pile  of  silver  dollars,  moreover,  which 
he  would  make  in  counting  that  principal  would  be 
four  feet  square,  and  fifteen  times  as  high  as  Lookout 
Mountain  (1,600  feet  above  Chattanooga);  and  if  the 
silver  were  conveyed  in  a  continuous  wagon  train, 
each  wagon  carrying  a  ton,  and  each  wagon  and  team 
occupying  thirty-five  feet,  that  train  would  stretch 
from  Chattanooga  to  Columbus. 

At  present  rates  of  emigration  it  is  calculated  thai 
Europe  sends  annually  to  this  country  five  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  capital-creating  force  in  the 
shape  of  emigrants.  Ten  million  eniigrants  have 
^ome  here  since  1834,  and  we  shall  not  begin  to  feel 
crowded  for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  if  emigration 
chould  be  kept  up  at  the  same  rate.  There  is  an  em- 
pire in  Texas  alone  that  can  support  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  Germany. 

Several  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  violin 
were  recently  given  by  Mr.  Haweis  in  a  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  London.  After  speaking  of 
the  great  variety  in  the  shape  and  style  of  violins,  the 
lecturer  referred  to  the  wood  of  which  they  are 
made.  "The  old  makers  of  the  instrument  selected 
the  wood  with  great  care.  At  Brescia,  pear,  lemon, 
and  ash  were  used  ;  at  Cremona,  maple,  sycamore, 
and  pine.  The  makers  tested  the  wood  by  cutting 
srrips  from  the  violin  timber  and  striking  them.  A 
good  maker  will  patch  and  join  and  inlay,  to  retain 
every  particle  of  tried  timber.  **  Old  wood  is  oddly 
vocal;  as  I  sal  in  my  room,  surrounded  by  these 
instruments,  I  could  not  cough  or  move  without 
ghostly  voices  answering  me  from  the  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  violin  is 
made  of  fifty-eight  or  seventy  pieces.  It  is  a  mir- 
acle of  construction;  as  light  as  a  feather  and  as 
strong  as  a  horse." 


^END  THERE  IS  NONE  TO  THE  UNIVERSE  OF  GOD:  LO,  ALSO,  THEREIS  NO  BEOINNINa*." 

Why  did  not  somebody  teach  me  the  Constellations,  too,  and  make  me  at  home  in  the  Starry 
Heavens,  which  are  always  overhead,  and  which  I  don't  half  know  to  this  day? — ^Carljls. 

PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  TFjE  STJ^R  CLUB  OF  THE  YOUNG  RJEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ^ASSOCIATION. 


THE  following  papers,  more  or  less  exhaustive  of  the  several  subjects  treated,  were  read  at  successive  >tmi. 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Star  Club,  in  the  audience  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1 879-80.  The  first  hour  of  each  meeting  of  the  Club  was  occupied 
by  a  review  of  the  list  of  Fixed  Stars  and  Constellations  previously  given  on  the  blackboard,  and  identified  in 
the  heavens  by  the  aid  of  simple  diagrams  and  a  numbered  Star  List,  Ten  or  more  Stars  and  Constellations 
were  added  to  this  numerical  list  at  each  meeting  of  the  Club  so  that  in  the  course  of  its  twelve  meetings,  a  list 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Fixed  Stars,  in  their  respective  Constellations,  had  been  so  given  as  to  be 
readily  identified  in  the  evening  sky  by  the  hundred  or  more  members  in  attendance.  Through  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Club  by  the  local  press,  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  interest  was  aroused  in  this 
grandest  of  all  material  sciences—the  study  of  the  stars.  The  series  of  papers,  as  here  given,  opens  with  a 
highly  interesting  dbcussion  of  "  The  Sun,"  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  in  which  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  this  stu- 
pendous orb,  the  flaming  centre  of  our  sj'stem,  is  presented  in  brief  but  comprehensive  form.  It  closes  with  an 
admirable  paper  on  "  Light  and  Eclipses"  by  Miss  Mary  Martin,  of  St.  James'  School,  Lancaster.  Between 
these  papers  we  have,  in  succession,  the  Moon,  the  Interior  Planets,  the  Exterior  Planets,  Comets  and  Meteors, 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  and  the  Circle  of  the  Zodiac — each  subject  having  been  specially  assigned,  by  vote  of 
the  Club,  to  the  member  by  whom  it  is  here  discussed.  .In  their  preparation  it  was  necessary  to  consult  the 
latest  and  best  authorities  on  the  various  subjects  named,  so  as  to  present  the  most  approved  results  of  the  as- 
tronomer's work.  These  papers  are,  therefore,  the  substance  of  many  text-books,  and  upon  their  uniform  ex- 
cellence the  Star  Club  has  good  reason  for  congratulation.  During  the  course  of  the  meetings  the  disunguished 
author  and  scientist,  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  lectured  before  the  Club  in  Fulton  Opera  House,  on  the  *'  Poetry 
of  Astronomy."  Bishop  Warren,  author  of  "  Recreations  in  Astronomy,"  also  lectured  before  the  Club,  in  ibe 
same  place,  toward  the  close  of  the  course.  Both  these  lectures  were  grandly  illustrated  with  the  aid  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  light.  The  Star  List,  which  was  continued  from  time  to  time,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  follows 
the  papers.  So  that  almost  the  entire  work  of  the  Club  is  here  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  may  desire 
to  know  the  stars  for  themselves,  and  to  arouse  an  interest  in  this  delightful  subject  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 


TPE  jsaN. 


BY  J.  D.  PYOTT. 


THE  Sun  is  our  life.  Without  him  the  history  of  the 
human  race  would  be  brought  to  a  close  more  sum- 
marily than  even  in  Byron's  "  Dream  of  Darkness." 
Deprived  of  his  light,  a  single  day  would  precipitate  all 
moisture  from  the  air;  in  another  day  all  our  remaining 
heat  would  be  radiated  into  space ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  third,  all  forms  of  life  with  which  our  senses  are 
acquainted,  our  own  included,  would  cease  to  exist, 
and  the  earth  would  roll  through  space  a  frozen  tomb. 
There  is  no  extravagance  in  the  words  of  the  French 
poet, 

"  Life  is  thy  presence,  and  thy  absence  death  ; 
Nature  without  thee/  is  the  universe  without  God." 

SUN-WORSHIP. — In  the  twilight  that  preceded  the 
dawn  of  history,  the  human  mind  had  already  wrought 
out  for  itself  the  same  idea,  and  from  the  mists  of  the 
morning  the  Sun  emerges  as  an  object  of  human  wor- 
ship, shining  more  or  less  clearly  through  all  the  earlier 
mythologies,  and  traced  even  in  the  later  ones;  for 
Indra,  Baal,  Zeus,  Odin  and  Jupiter,  are  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun-god  of  earlier  times.  The  religion  of 
nature  always  turned  its  face  towards  the  god  of  day  : 
separated  by  centuries  and  by  pathless  oceans,  Aryan 
and  Aztec,  Parsee  and  Peruvian,  united  in  the  worship 
of  the  Sun.  Man,  the  youngest  child  of  nature,  enjoy- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  world  about  him  with  keen  senses, 
unblunted  as  ours  by  generations  of  comparative  disuse, 
and  ignorant  of  his  own  origin,  recognized  in  the  daz- 
zling glory  above  him  the  giver  of  all  his  blessings,  and 
by  a  crude  analogy  referred  his  own  existence  to  what 
seemed  the  universal  cause,  and  bowed  in  adoration  to 
the  grandest  visible  manifestation  of  Deity.  Shall  we 
condemn  him  ?  We  look  abroad  upon  our  own  en- 
lightened age,  and  see  on  the  one  side  philosophy  elimi- 


nating God  from  the  Universe  and  finding  in  matter 
the  potencies  of  life ;  and  on  the  other  the  masses  of 
men.  Christian  and  heathen  nations  alike,  sunk  into 
idolatries  beside  which  the  old,  simple,  natural  worship 
rises  into  dignity.  Primitive  man  looked  up  to  his  God; 
these  look  down.  Sun-worship  was  the  culmination  of 
natural  religion ;  and  if  the  philosophy  that  rejects  other 
revelation  than  that  of  nature  should  prevail  amoag 
men,  the  instinct  for  worship  will  make  itself  a  God  from 
the  life-giving  solar  ray,  and  the  old  typ>e  will  be  re- 
vived.    **  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  Sun." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  Sun-myth  through 
the  changes  of  centuries;  to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  thoughtful  few  attained  the  development  that  sepa- 
rated God  from  matter,  and  the  Sun  became  first  ibe 
throne  of  Deity  and  the  home  of  the  immortal  spirit, 
and  afterward  but  one  of  a  host  of  his  creatures;  and 
how,  on  the  other,  the  Sun-god  was  lost  in  a  crowd  of 
semi-human  deities,  typifying  the  worst  as  well  as  the 
noblest  passions — how  men  made  their  gods  "like  unto 
themselves,"  until  the  instinctof  reverence  was  blunted, 
and  the  downward  course  ended  in  gross  materialism. 
But  this  would  be  digression,  and  we  must  keep  our 
direct  course. 

Ptolemy. — We  now  follow  the  Sun  from  theology 
into  history,  and  find  the  Greeks  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a  science  of  the  universe.  Even  yet  remained  a 
trace  of  the  older  faith,  in  Pythagoras*  defence  of  the 
central  position  of  the  Sun— that  fire  was  the  diviner 
element.  He  made  the  Elarth  revolve  about  the  Sun, 
and  Nicetas  revolved  the  E^rth  upon  an  axis  to  explain 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  t>odies ;  but  the 
weakness  of  the  logic  clouded  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
and  it  was  treated  as  a  dream.  The  common  sense  of 
mankind  demands  that  new  theories  shall  be  reason- 
able, whether  true  or  false ;  so  when  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  appealed  to  the  senses  for  evidence  of  the  cen- 
tral position  of  the  E^rth,  and  accounted  for  the  rebd- 
lious  variations  in  the  motion  of  Sun  and  Moon  bv  an 
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jcccntric  position  of  the  Earth  in  their  orbits,  the  vox 
^puli,  like  our  Rev.  John  Jasper,  shouted:  "That  is  the 
philosophy  for  us ;  we  can  see  the  truth  of  it  with  our 
>wn  eyes."  So  the  Ptolemaic  system  ruled  the  world 
brough  ages  well  named  "dark,"  until  the  great  revival 
»f  the  intellect  approached,  which  swept  away  the 
Jouds  that  darkened  every  phase  of  human  life. 

Worshipped  for  ages  as  a  god.  degraded  for  thirteen 
«ntaries  into  an  appendage  of  his  own  petty  satel- 
ite,  little  cared  the  Sun  for  either.  Shining  alike  on 
:he  just  and  unjust,  on  friend  and  foe,  as  though  he 
mew  his  own  value  and  theirs,  he  did  his  work,  regard- 
less of  others'  smile  or  frown.  There  is  a  moral  lesson 
acre  for  those  who  can  receive  it. 

Copernicus. — In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
I  new  light  breaks  upon  the  world.  Cof)ernicus,  reject- 
ing the  system  of  Ptolemy  after  thirty  years  of  vain 
struggle  to  reconcile  it  with  existing  facts,  challenges 
tradition  by  restoring  tlie  Sun  to  his  rightful  place.  The 
so-called  philosophers,  entrenched  in  their  conservatism, 
larigh  him  to  scorn.  Another  half  century  passes.  Ty- 
cho,  meanwhile,  enriching  knowledge  with  his  observa- 
tions. Then  Kepler,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Co- 
pernicus, discovers  the  elliptical  form  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  the  law  of  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the 
relation  of  the  squares  of  their  times  to  the  cubes  of 
their  distances.  And  Galileo,  after  defeating  the  Aris- 
totelians and  proving  the  law  of  falling  bodies  at  the 
feunous  leaning  tower,  turns  Jansen's  telescope  upon 
the  heavens,  revealing  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  the  phases 
of  Venus,  the  various  phenomena  of  the  Moon  and  the 
spots  on  the  Sun.  Every  observation  confirms  the 
newly-discovered  laws— a  new  science  is  born.  Well 
may  Kepler  exclaim  :  **  The  book  is  written,  to  be  read 
now  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which ;  it  may  well  wait 
a  century  for  a  reader,  since  God  has  waited  six  thou- 
sand years  for  an  observer." 

Newton. — The  history  of  these  men  is  a  lesson  for 
all  coming  time.  Beside  the  enormous  difficulties  in- 
herent in  their  work,  they  had  to  encounter  the  scorn 
of  schools  founded  on  the  traditions  of  centuries,  the 
frowns  of  a  social  order  that  feared  the  growth  of  mind, 
and  the  persecution  of  a  church  that  found  its  safety  in 
the  ignorance  of  its  devotees.  All  this  they  endured  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth ;  and  the  truth  grandly  vmdicated 
itself  and  immortalized  them.  The  Sun  settled  upoij  his 
rightful  throne,  his  subject  worlds  moving  in  orderly  suc- 
cession about  him ;  one  thing  more  was  needed  to 
complete  the  basis  of  the  new  science — the  law  by  which 
he  ruled  his  kingdon — the  force  which  kept  the  planets 
in  their  orbits ;  and  for  this,  too,  the  man  was  ready. 
Newton,  standing  on  the  vantage-ground  won  by  his 
predecessors,  proclaimed  the  law :  "  Every  particle  of 
matter  attracts  every  other,  with  a  force  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each,  decreasing  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  increases."  From  this  generali- 
xation  he  started  in  search  of  the  curves  th:it  bodies  gov- 
erned by  it  must  describe,  expecting  to  find  the  ellipse, 
already  found  to  be  the  form  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
but  the  search  resulted  in  the  mathematical  expression 
including  all  the  conic  sections — thus  accounting  not 
only  for  the  motion  of  the  planets,  but  the  circular  or- 
bits of  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  and  the  curves  described 
bythose  erratic  members  of  the  solar  family,  the  Comets. 

The  value  of  these  discoveries  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  problem  of  the  ages  was  resolved.  Sim- 
plicity, order  and  beauty  replaced  the  complexity  and 
cumbrous  machinery  of  the  old  systems.  The  era  of 
tme  physical  astronomy  had  begun.  **  Old  things  had 
passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become  new."  This 
brief  review  of  the  early  history  of  the  science  is  given, 
first,  because  it  should  have  a  place  in  a  course  intended 
to  cover  the  solar  system,  and  second,  because  its  re- 
sults contribute  directly  to  all  the  operations  by  which 
we  reach  the  facts  of  solar  physics.  From  this  point, 
investigation  proceeded  by  new  methods,  whose  history 
we  need  not  follow,  being  chiefly  concerned  in  their 
results.  Of* the  innumerable  questions  asked  concern- 
ing the  Sun,  we  will  give  attention  to  those  which  have 
been  answered  by  fiicts  or  well-sustained  theories. 

Distance.— The  first  estimate  of  the  Earth's  distance 


from  the  Sun  was  one  hundred  millions  of  miles,  after 
wards  reduced  to  ninety-five  millions,  and  still  later  to 
ninety-two  millions — the  last  approximation,  averaging 
the  results  of  several  observers,  being  given  as  ninety - 
two  and  one-third  millions  of  miles.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  say  this  and  to  write  it  down,  but  how  shall  we  real- 
ize the  meaning  of  the  figures  ?  A  railway  train  at  a 
continuous  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  would  take  350 
yeais  to  reach  the  Sun.  We  know  how  suddenly  we 
remove  our  fingers  from  red-hot  iron  here ;  yet  if  the 
youngest  of  you  could  stretch  his  arm  over  the  whole 
distance  and  touch  the  glowing  surface  of  the  Sun, 
where  the  same  iron  is  heated  into  vapor,  sensation 
travelling  at  the  rate  given  by  the  best  authorities,  would 
not  inform  the  brain  of  the  injury  done  to  the  fingeis 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  by  that  time  you 
would  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  draw  them  back! 
We  think  the  electric  telegraph  takes  no  time  at  all  to 
act,  and  it  does  work  quickly,  20,000  miles  in  a  second ; 
but  it  would  take  your  dispatch  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  reach  the  Sun.  All  illustrations  fail  to  give  any  ade-. 
quate  idea  of  the  real  value  of  such  figures ;  these  have 
been  chosen  as  some  of  the  most  striking.  [The  method 
of  finding  the  Sun's  parallax  and  determining  his  dis- 
tance was  demonstrated  here,  for  which  see  the  dia- 
grams of  any  good  text-book.] 

Size. — Havmg  settled  the  question  of  distance,  the 
size  presents  less  difficulty.  The  method  used  upon  the 
Moon  can  be  applied  to  the  Sun  on  a  larger  scale. 
When  the  Moon  at  her  node  comes  between  the  Sun 
and  the  Earth,  we  have  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  Moon  just  covers  the  glowing  disk.  We  know  the 
diameter  of  the  Moon  and  the  distances  of  both  bodies ; 
divide  the  distance  of  the  Moon  into  that  of  the  Sun, 
multiply  the  quotient  by  the  ^^oon's  diameter,  and  you 
have  an  approximation  to  the  diameter  of  the  Sun.  The 
diameter  is  thus  found  to  be  over  850,000  miles,  which 
would  require  a  row  of  over  a  hundred  Earths  like  ours 
placed  end  to  end  to  reach  across  it.  The  volume  of 
the  Sun  is  a  million  and  a  quarter  times  that  of  the 
Earth ;  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  give  it  in 
cubic  miles,  as  the  figures  are  already  too  large  to  con- 
vey any  adequate  idea  of  their  meaning.  Suppose  that 
within  the  glowing  visible  surface  was  a  hollow  sphere, 
and  through  a  convenient  spot  we  could  drop  our 
earth ;  it  would  have  the  proportion  of  a  three-inch  ball 
in  a  twenty-six  foot  globe ;  the  Moon  might  keep  her 
present  distance  of  240,000  miles,  and  revolve  in  hef 
orbit  more  than  180,000  miles  within  that  vast  circum- 
ference. Now  take  the  other  planets — Vulcan,  if  you 
can  find  him,  little  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars  and  his  insig- 
nificant moons,  great  Jupiter,  equal  to  1,400  Earths, 
Saturn  760,  with  their  moons  and  rings,  Uranus  and 
Neptune  with  their  satellites,  and  drop  them  in  after  the 
Earth — then  the  Asteroids,  to  fill  up  the  interstices  be- 
tween their  superiors — catch  the  Comets,  if  you  choose, 
and  put  them  in,  though  when  reduced  to  average  den- 
sity they  occupy  so  little  room  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
the  trouble — and  when  you  have  exhausted  the  system, 
you  will  have  filled  but  a  six-hundredth  part  of  the 
Sun's  enormous  volume. 

Weight. — To  weigh  a  body  of  such  dimensions 
seems  a  heavy  contract.  Fairbanks  does  not  make 
scales  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  if  we  had  tiiem 
where  should  we  set  them  ?  We  fall  back  upon  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Bodies  attract  each  other  in  proportion 
to  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
We  find  the  distance  per  hour  that  the  \[oon  is  drawn 
out  of  a  straight  line  by  the  attraction  of  the  Sun.  In 
this  way  we  find  that  the  Earth  draws  the  Moon  nearly 
eleven  miles  an  hour,  and  the  Sun  draws  the  Earth 
about  twenty-four  miles  an  hour.  [Illustrated  by  dia- 
gram.] The  law  of  the  square  of  the  distance  will  tell 
us  how  far  the  Earth  would  draw  the  Moon  if  it  were 
placed  at  the  distance  of  the  Sun;  and  this  distance 
would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  distance  the 
Earth  is  drawn  by  the  Sun,  as  the  weight  of  the  Earth 
does  to  <he  weight  of  the  Sun.  By  this  means  we  find 
that  the  Sun's  attraction,  and  therefore  his  mass,  is  over 
350,000  times  as  great  as  the  Earth's.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  work  to  show  you  how  the  Earth  is  weighed;  but  it 
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is  weighed,  and  by  it  we  find  the  weight  of  the  Sun  to  be 
a.  154, 106,580,000,000,000,000,000.000  tons.  The  effect 
of  this  enormous  mass  upon  a  body  at  his  surface  is  to 
make  it  weigh  twenty-seven  times  as  much  as  here.  If 
one  of  our  young  lady  members,  weighing  say  100 
pounds,  should  visit  the  Sun,  of  course  accompanied  by 
a  young  gentleman,  she*  would  weigh  3,700  pounds — 
over  a  ton  and  a  quarter — and  would  lean  on  his  arm 
with  a  weight  of  half  a  ton ;  while  he  could  not  lifj  his 
own  feet  from  the  hot  surface.  The  Sun  would  not  be 
a  good  place  for  dancing ! 

Density, — Having  both  the  size  and  mass  of  a  body, 
its  density  is  a  matter  of  simple  division.  Assuming  the 
Earth's  density  as  unity,  we  find  that  of  the  Sun  to  be 
about  one-fourth.  His  bulk  is  equal  to  more  than 
1,250,000  Earths,  the  mass  is  about  350,000;  therefore 
the  density  is  about  one  and  four-tenths  that  of  water — 
less  than  that  of  the  smaller  planets,  and  greater  than 
that  of  the  larger  ones. 

Light. — From  the  Sun,  across  the  92,000,000  miles 
of  distance,  come  to  us  countless  rays  of  someiking^,  of 
whose  nature  we  know  very  little;  but  without  its  influ- 
ence we  should  know  nothing  about  anything.  Upon 
it  depends  all  we  have  and  all  we  are,  physically.  In 
those  solar  rays  are  bound  together,  in  an  inexplicable 
union,  influences  to  which  we  give  the  names  of  Light, 
Heat,  Color,  Chemical  Action.  Think  what  those  four 
terms  mean  to  us  1  Color — the  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
green  of  the  fields,  the  beauty  of  the  spring  flower  and 
the  autumn  leaf,  the  glory  of  the  sunset.  Heat  and 
chemical  action — the  germination  of  the  seed,  the 
growth  of  plants,  the  shade  of  trees,  the  perfume  of  the 
gardens,  the  ripening  of  the  grnin.  Light — which  makes 
aH  visible,  and  calls  all  the  other  forces  into  action,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  prove  to  include  them  all.  All  "these 
are  bound  up  in  every  solar  ray.  We  reap  its  benefits 
even  when  we  are  turned  away  from  the  Sun.  The 
plants  grow  in  the  dark,  by  part  of  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  Earth  in  the  day ;  and  in  the  fibres  of  the  trees 
more  is  stored  away  in  buried  forests,  to  be  exhumed 
and  liberated  for  the  coming  generations.  The  air  we 
breathe  is  circulated  and  freed  from  the  poisons  that  are 
the  product  of  stagnation,  by  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays ;  which  rays,  again,  lift  into  the  air  millions  of  tons 
of  water  every  day,  to  be  distributed  to  every  quarter 
of  the  thirsty  land,  and  returned  again  to  the  sea,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  to  drive  the  wheels  of  the  mills  that 
grind  our  grain,  and  furnish  the  steam  for  a  thousand 
industries  of  man.  And  the  day  is  coming  when  the 
solar  heat  shall  serve  us  even  more  directly.  At  the 
Paris  Exposition  stood  a  strange  machine,  pointing  sun- 
ward the  axis  of  an  immense  funnel-shaped  reflector, 
gathering  the  rays  to  a  linear  focus  upon  the  boiler  of  a 
working  engine,  and  realizing  one-horse  power  to  ten 
feet  of  surface.  So  we  shall  find  here  a  resource  when 
the  woods  are  wasted  and  the  coal  beds  exhausted. 

What  we  owe  to  the  solar  ray  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words:  First,  the  preparation  of  the  world  for 
human  life,  then  that  life  itself,  then  the  air  and  food  by 
which  it  is  sustained,. and  the  surroundings  which  make 
it  enjoyable.  And  yet  how  small  a  fraction  of  his  influ- 
ence do  we  receive.  Supp>ose  a  sphere  constructed 
about  the  Sun  as  a  centre,  at  the  distance  of  the  Earth; 
the  portion  of  its  surface  occupied  by  our  planet  would 
be  but  one  two-biUion,-three-hundred-miHionth  (1-2-,- 
300,000,000) — and  that  proportion  and  no  more  of  the 
light  radiated  from  the  Sun.  Our  Monument  Square 
in  Lancaster  is  200  feet  each  way,  giving  a  surface  of 
5,760,000  square  inches;  the  fraction  of  an  inch  ob- 
tained by  dividing  5  760,000  by  2.300,000,000  represents 
the  proportion  of  light  the  earth  receives.  But  you  say, 
"The  Sun  has  other  worlds  to  provide  for."  True 
enough,  but  when  we  have  measured  them  all  and 
made  the  proper  allowance,  one  hundred  times  our. 
fraction  is  found  to  cover  them  all,  and  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  light  intercepted  by  all  the  members  of  the  sys- 
tem remains  but  1-230,000,000  of  the  whole.  The  rest 
of  it — almost  all — is  radiated  into  space,  for  what  pur- 
pose we  cannot  tell — but  the  evidence  of  Divine  econ- 
omy apparent  m  this  world  forbids  the  supposition  that 
it  is  wasted. 


Source  of  Power.— We  know,  of  course,  that  al 
this  enormous  expenditure  involves  proportionate  loss. 
How  is  the  supply  kept  up  ?  The  only  source  of  beat 
we  know  is  combustion ;  one  of  our  most  combustibk 
substances  is  carbon  ;  yet  if  the  Sun's  mass,  vast  as  it  is, 
were  pure  carbon,  he  would  be  utterly  consumed  ia 
^,000  years.  If  he  were  simply  glowing  with  inbermt 
heat,  the  present  radiation  would  in  the  same  period  cofA 
him  so  as  to  be  unfit  to  serve  us  as  a  Sun.  And  yet  w« 
know  from  the  testimony  of  the  Earth's  crust  that  liw 
radiation  has  already  lasted  for  a  hundred  million  years. 
How  is  it  maintained  ?  The  answer  sounds  strange":? 
to  the  unaccustomed  ear.  The  Sun's  heat  is  kept  up 
partly  by  the  falling  of  bodies  upon  his  surface,  ba: 
chiefly  by  the  contraction  of  his  own  mass  shrinking  in- 
ward into  narrower  limits,  caused  by  gradual  cool>ngof 
the  matter  composing  it. 

Innumerable  meteors  fall  constantly  from  all  parts  of 
the  system  mto  the  Sun,  drawn  by  his  irresistible  attrac- 
tion from  enormous  distances,  and  traveling  with  enor- 
mous speed.  This  velocity  is  apparent  to  us  from  ibe 
fact  that  when  they  pass  through  our  atmosphere  its 
slight  resistance  causes  them  to  glow  with  heat,  thougb 
composed  of  solid  substances,  as  is  shown  by  the  corn- 
position  of  those  which  are  intercepted  by  the  Elarth. 
You  remember  the  one  exhibited  at  the  Centennial,  the 
recollection  of  which  makes  one  feel  like  taking  a  walk 
every  time  he  sees  a  shooting  star  coming  in  his  direc- 
tion. The  velocity  of  these  bodies  reaches  300  mil^  a 
second,  and  striking  the  Sun  at  that  speed,  ten  thousand 
times  as  much  heat  is  generated  as  by  the  combustion 
of  an  equal  mass  of  pure  carbon.  I  suppose  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  go  into  the  correlation  of  fbrces  to  prove  thai 
arrested  motion  is  converted  into  heat ;  school-bo« 
know  it  by  painful  experience,  and  their  teachers  by 
contemporaneous  observation.  It  is  claimed  that  me- 
teors enough  might  thus  have  fallen  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply of  heat,  without  appreciably  increasing  the  Sans 
bulk  since  first  accurately  measured.  If,  however,  wc 
were  dependent  solely  on  the  meteoric  supply,  present 
conditions  would  be  of  limited  duration  ;  all  the  meteors 
would  be  gathered  in. 

But  the  other  source  of  heat  is  practically  illimitable. 
In  the  past  the  solar  contraction  was  far  greater  in 
amount,  but  less  in  effect ;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  farther 
he  contracts,  the  greater  heat  evolved  by  every  inch  of 
further  shrinkage.  Here  we  meet  what  seems  a  serious 
difficulty.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  shrinkage 
from  infinite  space  to  tlie  Sun's  present  dimensions 
would  have  furnished  heat  for  only  twenty  million  ycxn 
instead  of  the  hundred  millions  required  by  the  Earth's 
crust.  This  objection  disappears  if  we  adopt  the  theory 
that  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Sun  is  very  dense  as  com 
pared  with  the  surface  you  see — that  the  real  mass  oc- 
cupies a  space  as  small  compared  to  what  we  see,  as  ibe 
visible  part  is  to  the  real  Sun.  Many  facts  point  to  thb 
theory  as  the  true  one ;  and  accepting  it,  we  have  the 
best  explanation  of  the  supply  of  heat  thus  far  proposed, 
and  need  have  no  apprehensions  of  the  failure  of  solar 
heat  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future. 

Sun  Spots. — The  physical  constitution  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Sun  are  our  next  subject  of  inquiry.  The 
ancient  theory  made  the  Sun  a  mass  of  fire,  or  intensely 
hot  matter,  with  a  uniformly  luminous  surface.  G«» 
ileo's  telescope  detected  spots  upon  the  surface,  and 
from  his  time  until  our  own  these  spots  have  been  ob- 
served. We  do  not  know  with  certainty  ;  it  is  with  them 
as  with  our  neighbors — we  may  know  a  great  deal  about 
them,  yet  not  know  them.  So  with  the  spots  on  the  Sun. 
We  have  watched  them,  seen  their  action,  discovered 
something  of  the  lawi  that  govern  them,  but  we  can- 
not be  said  to  know  thitn.  What  do  we  know  abost 
them  ?  First,  they  prove  the  rotation  of  the  Sun  upon 
his  axis ;  appearing  at  one  side,  passing  over  and  dis- 
appearing on  the  other,  and  reappearing  as  before.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  permanent  or  pre^ 
serve  the  same  size  and  shape  while  they  last.  They 
rarely  last  for  many  rotations,  and  theii;  chtvnges  of  fom 
and  size  are  so  rapid  and  of  so  great  extent  as  to  be  al- 
most inexplicable.  Nearly  all  the  spots  are  found  ii 
two  zones,  on  cither  side  of  the  equator. 
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The  spot  is  usually  composed  of  a  dark  nucleus,  with 
shaded  edges.  When  we  say  dark,  the  term  is  used  rel- 
atively ;  one  writer  says  that  the  darkest  portions  of  the 
spots  are  as  light  as  2.000  full  moons  ;  but  in  this  con- 
nection we  must  also  remember  that  the  calcium  light, 
whose  dazzling  brilliancy  you  all  know,  when  projected 
upon  the  Sun,  is  quite  black.  These  spots  are  often  of 
great  size;  the  largest  observed  wa^  185.000  miles  in 
length — more  than  twenty-three  times  the  Earth's  diam- 
eter—quite large  enough  for  our  abandoned  packing 
process.  Some  of  these  spots  assume  a  spiral  form,  in- 
dicating a  cyclonic  disturbance  in  the  luminous  matter, 
in  which  it  i.s  often  diflficult  to  determine  whether  the 
action  of  the  force  is  upward  or  downward,  though 
sometimes  immense  quantities  of  matter  are  apparently 
thrown  out  with  a  tremendous  explosive  force.  Some- 
times a  spot  presents  several  nuclei,  separated  by  por- 
tions of  lighter  color ;  again  two  or  more  spots  unite  to 
form  one.  The  number  of  these  spots  increases  and  di- 
minishes in  periods  of  a  little  over  eleven  years.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  these  spots  are  openings  in 
the  luminous  covering  or  photosphere,  from  the  fact  that 
their  change  of  form  during  rotation  corresponds  to 
what  it  would  be  in  that  case. 

The  period  of  the  spots  already  noted,  as  well  as 
other  apparently  periodic  variations  at  shorter  intervals, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  motions  of  the  planets,  but 
careful  observation  discredits  the  hypothesis.  Mag- 
netic disturbances  coincident  with  spot-phenomena 
have  also  been  observed,  but  the  connection  is  not  yet 
demonstrated.  Near  some  of  these  spots,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  edge  of  the  disk,  certain  very  bright  streaks 
are  frequently  seen,  which  are  the  most  brilliant  part  of 
the  Sun.  Sometimes  the  edge  of  a  spot  presents  what 
has  been  called  a  "  willow  leaf"  appearance.  These 
are  the  principal  appearances  connected  with  the  spots. 
We  shall  see  that  they  furnish  argument  for  the  as- 
sumed existence  of  a  dense  nuclear  mass  within  the 
photosphere.  While  this  lecture  was  in  preparation,  a 
friend  called  my  attention  to  a  newspaper  statement 
that  a  Babylonian  tablet  had  been  deciphered,  which 
recorded  observations  of  the  spots  on  the  Sun.  This 
antedates  Galileo  by  some  thousands  of  years,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  the  lens  found  at  Nineveh,  by 
Layard,  indicates  the  existence  of  an  older  science  of 
astronomy. 

The  Photosphere. — The  luminious  surface  which 
we  see  is  called  the  photosphere.  Of  what  does  it  con- 
sist? We  do  not  know.  We  shall  fiid  in  the  atmos- 
phere the  vapor  of  certain  substances,  known  to  con- 
dense into  liquids  at  very  high  temperatures,  and  a 
hypothesis  has  been  proposed  that  this  luminous  enve- 
lope may  be  a  stratum  of  such  condensed  vapors.  The 
spots  would  then  be  accounted  for  by  the  cooling  of 
the  photosphere,  produced  by  downward  currents  from 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  These  currents 
would  have  the  greater  velocity  of  the  upper  regions, 
and  would  increase  the  velocity  of  the  lower  stratum, 
thus  accounting  also  for  the  proper  motion  of  the  spots, 
which  should  be  greatest  at  the  equator,  as  is  the  fact. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  photosphere,  seen  through 
the  telescope,  appears  coarsely  mottled — divided  into 
oblong  forms  by  rows  of  dots  or  pores,  seemingly  in- 
terstices between  the  luminous  forms,  which  have  been 
compared  to  "rice  grains,"  probably  on  account  of 
their  size,  which  sometimes  reaches  1,000  miles  long  by 
500  wide  I  It  is  clear  that  an  enormous  quantity  of 
matter  must  occupy  the  space  between  the  outer  limit 
of  the  photosphere  and  the  nuclear  mass— enormous 
at)Solutely,  though  relatively  small.  Some  of  its  ele- 
ments we  know ;  their  condition  is  indicated  by  the 
degree  of  heat  required  to  vaporize  iron,  for  iron  vapor 
we  know  is  there.  This  matter,  at  least  in  the  spot 
region,  is  in  tremendous  commotion ;  the  roaring  of  cy- 
clones thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  explosions  of 
frightful  violence,  occurring  somewhere  on  the  surface 
every  moment,  must  make  up  a  volume  of  sound  in- 
conceivable and  utterly  intolerable  to  mortal  ears! 

The  Atmosphere. — But  in  the  visible  Sun,  vast  as 
we  know  him  to  be,  we  have  seen  but  a  fraction  of  his 
true  volume.     Outside  the  photosphere  is  a  complex  at- 


mosphere, three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  depth — too 
shallow  to  be  seen  by  the  best  telescope* — whose  exist- 
ence was  demonstrated  by  the  spectroscope  at  the  total 
eclipse  of  1870,  and  has  been  verified  since  ;  and  in  this 
atmosphere  exist  the  vapors  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  nickel, 
cobalt,  sodium,  magnesium,  and  other  elements,  includ- 
ing hydrogen.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  ii\dicatftd  by 
experiments  of  Dr.  Draper,  but  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
demonstrated,  though  the  a  priori  probability  of  their 
presence  is  so  strong  that  we  may  feel  certain  of  it  in 
advance  of  the  proof.  These  vapors  are  present  in  the 
Sun's  atmosphere,  as  the  vapor  of  water  is  in  ours,  in 
varying  quantity ;  glowing  hydrogen  is  a  constituent 
element  there,  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  here.  From 
this  atmosphere,  very  possibly  condensation  may  cause 
these  vapors  to  "be  precipitated  upon  the  Sun  in  show- 
ers of  metallic  rain ;  and  beneath  the'  photosphere  may 
ebb  and  flow  metallic  oceans  on  the  surface  of  the 
nuclear  Sunt 

Spectrum  Analysis. — "  But."  says  some  incredul- 
ous listener,  "how  do  you  know  that  these  substances  are 
there?"  By  means  of  the  Spectroscope.  You  take  a 
three-cornered  piece  of  glass,  hold  it  so  that  a  ray  of 
light  admitted  to  a  dark  room  may  pass  through  it;  it 
breaks  the  bond  that  held  the  elements  together,  and 
you  have  upon  the  opposite  wall  the  solar  spectrum. 
To  the  eye,  it  seems  a  brilliant  series  of  the  rainbow 
colors,  shading  so  gradually  into  one  another  that  not  a 
tint  seems  missing— as  though  millions  of  finest  threads 
of  different  tints  had  been  placed  side  by  side,  with  in 
finitely  fine  gradation.  But  the  spectroscope  reveals 
that  thousands  of  these  threads  are  absent  from  the 
solar  spectrum,  leaving  dark  lines  in  their  vacant  places. 
It  was  discovered,  too,  that  every  element,  when  in  the 
form  of  glowing  vapor,  emits  rays  of  a  tint  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  also  has  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  the 
same  tint  which  it  emits.  The  rays  from  a  glowing  mass 
being  passed  through  our  vapor,  if  the  vapor  be  cooler 
than  that  mass,  it  cannot  make  up  by  emission  for  the 
rays  it  absorbs,  and  these  are  missing  from  the  spec- 
trum ;  if  it  be  hotter,  it  more  than  makes  up  the  loss, 
and  those  lines  are  brighter;  if  the  temperatures  are  the 
same,  the  spectrum  is  unchanged.  So  it  is  clear  that 
every  missing  line  in  the  solar  spectrum  represents  ab- 
sorption by  some  vapor  in  the  Sun's  atmosphere ;  and 
if  we  can  identify  the  line  or  lines  peculiar  to  a  known 
element  in  a  given  condition,  we  have  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  that  atmosphere  of  that  element  in  that 
condition.  This  has  been  done,  and  thus  we  have 
proven  the  existence  of  the  elements  named,  and  some 
others,  in"  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sun. 

Hydrogen  Envelope. — Outside  this  atmosphere 
we  find  an  envelope  of  glowing  hydrogen,  extending  to 
a  depth  varying  from  five  to  six  thousand  miles,  into 
which,  from  time  to  time,  other  vapors  are.  or  seem  to 
be,  poured  from  the  Sun's  interior,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  great  spots.  These  eruptions  some- 
times extend  to  an  enormous  height,  forming  the  objects 
known  as  prominences.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  va- 
pors are  thus  poured  from  beneath ;  it  may  be  a  change 
of  condition  of  vapor  already  present,  just  arriving  at  a 
glowing  condition.  The  spectroscope  seems  to  indicate 
movements  of  tremendous  velocity  toward  and  from  the 
observer,  which  favors  the  eruptive  theory.  These  col- 
ored prominences  extend  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand miles.  One  of  them  was  seen  apparently  torn  into 
shreds  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  one  fragment  being 
forced  upward  to  an  altitude  of  200.000  miles. 

The  Corona. — But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  out- 
ermost envelope.  During  total  eclipses  a  halo  sur- 
rounds the  hidden  di^^k  like  that  which  encircles  the 
heads  of  the  pictured  saints.  This  is  called  the  Corona, 
and  is  composed  of  matter  which  reflects  the  solar  light. 
So  great  is  its  heat  that  Edison's  heat-measuring  instru- 
ment, the  tasimeter,  showed  that  we  received  from  it  an 
appreciable  quantity  during  total  eclipse.  In  1869  the 
spectroscope  proved  that  part  of  its  light  came  from  a 
glowing  gas.  but  Jansen  demonstrated,  in  1871,  that  its 
light  was  chiefly  reflected  sunlight.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  light  is  reflected  from  streams  of  meteors 
which  are  known  10  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  region 
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immediately  surroundmg  the  Sun  ;  but  this  theory  has 
not  been  verified.  Sometimes  from  this  envelope  long 
streamers  are  thrown  out  to  a  distance  of  millions  of 
miles.  Up  to  the  eclipse  of  last  July,  the  outer  corona 
had  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  a  million  miles  from  the 
Sun  ;  but  on  that  occasion  Newcomb  traced  it  to  ten 
million  miles,  and  Abbe  followed  the  streams  to  a  height 
of  five  million  miles. 

Zodiacal  Light. — In  1870,  Proctor  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  zodiacal  light,  which  all  of  you  have 
seen  in  the  spring  and  fall,  in  the  western  sky  alter  sun- 
set, was  simply  an  extension  of  the  solar  corona.  It  had 
been  traced  to  within  a  distance  of  8.000.000  miles  of  the 
Sun,  extending  thence  to  80,000  000.  but  the  corona  had 
then  been  traced  to  only  i.ooo.oco  miles  from  the  Sun, 
and  the  theory  was  considered  extravagant.  The  results 
of  last  July,  as  we  liave  seen,  bridged  over  the  gap,  and 
demonstrated  the  connection  ;  so  we  have  in  the  corona 
and  its  extension,  the  zodiacal  light,  the  outermost  envel- 
ope of  the  Sun  thus  far  discovered. 

We  thought  the  Sun  visible  to  our  eye  was  a  large 
body ;  what  shall  we  say  now  ?  The  figure  of  the  zodi- 
acal light  is  that  of  a  flattened  spheroid  like  the  Earth's, 
only  far  more  flattened ;  its  long  diameter  is  160,000,000 
miles,  and  its  axial  diameter  about  20.000.000 ;  and  this 
enormous  volume  has  been  shown  to  be  part  of  the 
true  body  of  the  Sun.  But  though  the  volume  of  this 
disk  exceeds  that  of  the  visible  Sun  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  times,  his  mass  exceeds  that  of  the 
disk  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Perhaps  this  flattened 
spheroid  is  the  result  of  the  Sun's  attempt  to  throw  off 
another  ring,  and  so  increase  the  planetary  family. 

Rotation  on  Axis. — We  have  seen  that  the' Sun  is 
in  motion,  rotating  on  its  axis,  which  is  proven  by  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  spots.  And  here  we  meet  with 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  connected  with  the 
subject.  While  the  equatorial  belt  makes  its  revolution 
in  twenty-live  clays,  the  polar  regions  require  twenty- 
eight  days.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  con- 
ditions which  could  produce  this  combination,  except 
by  regarding  the  photosphere  as  a  gaseous  envelope 
surrounding  the  solid  nucleus,  which  of  course  would 
revolve  uniformly.  We  learn  also  from  this  rotation 
that  the  axis  of  the  Sun  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  82°  45' — seven  and  a-half  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular.  This  is  proven  by  the  ob- 
served fact  that  at  two  periods  in  the  year  the  spots  de- 
scribe straight  lines  across  the  disk,  while  for  half  the 
remaimng  lime  they  describe  curves  convex  to  the  Sun's 
upper  limb,  and  the  other  half  convex  toward  hio  lower 
limb. 

The  Sun  a  Star.— Such  is  the  Sun,  as  related  to  us. 
We  have  endeavored  to  compress  the  facts,  so  far  as 
known,  into  the  briefest  compass,  and  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  speculation,  not  even  mentioning  many 
theorios  held  by  men  of  note,  because  they  have  not 
been  verified.  Yet  how  vast  is  the  Sun,  in  the  light 
even  of  these  figures ;  and  how  small  by  comparison 
seems  all  else  within  our  knowledge — except  the  stars. 
For  the  Sun  is  but  one  of  these,  perhaps  one  of  the  least, 
certainly  not  one  of  the  greatest.  Even  on  the  boun- 
daries of  his  own  system,  on  frigid  Neptune  his  appar- 
ent dimensions  have  shrunk  to  those  of  a  star ;  light 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases ;  yet 
the  Sun  holds  the  planet  in  his  place  by  the  strange 
power  of  attraction,  acting  over  that  great  distance  in 
less  than  a  second,  though  it  takes  light  four  hours  to 
cross  it.  Even  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  attraction  his 
light  carries  into  space  the  record  of  his  existence;  and 
the  astronomer  at  Alpha  Centauri,  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor, may  to-night  be  placing  him  upon  his  catalogue, 
"  21  Ccphci,  variable;"  for  the  spot  periods  would,  of 
course,  cause  variations  in  his  brilliancy  and  conse- 
quently in  his  magnitude  at  great  distances. 

Is  THE  Sun  Inhabited  ?— In  conclusion,  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  a  very  few  moments  to  be  devoted  to 
speculation.  Is  the  Sun  inhabited  ?  Do  intelligent  be- 
ings exist  upon  it,  with  organs  adapted  to  their  sur- 
rounding conditions?  It  has  been  well  said  by  another, 
in  relerence  to  our  own  satellite,  that  it  does  not  follow 
because  we  could  not  exist  there,  the  Divine  resources 


were  exhausted  in  our  cieation,  and,  therefore,  no  in- 
habitants exist  on  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  For  my- 
self, I  reject  that  supposition  entirely  and  at  once.  In 
the  world  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  I  see 
everywhere  most  marvelous  adaptation  and  economy ; 
the  forms  of  matter  and  of  life,  nature  and  man  are  ex- 
actly fitted  for  each  other ;  equilibrium  is  the  law.  M4n 
consumes  oxygen  and  rejects  carbon ;  the  plant  con- 
sumes the  carbon,  and  rejects  the  oxygen ;  and  so 
throughout  the  physical  world.  All  things  are  made  for 
each  other,  and  furnish  food  for  the  intelligent  mmd; 
and  the  mind  is  here  to  use  them.  I  believe  the  rule 
holds  good  throughout  the  universe,  in  our  Sun  and  all 
the  suns  and  their  planets.  Wherever  matter  exists, 
intelligent  creatures  exist  with  it.  God  has  no  waste 
matter. 

How  slight  the  change  needed  to  justify  the  hypothe- 
sis— a  mere  modification  of  external  organs  would  fit 
beings  like  ourselves  for  life  at  the  Sun.  Eyes  that 
could  bear  the  intensity  of  the  light,  ears  that  would 
not  be  deafened  bv  the  roar  of  the  molten  elements,*  t is- 
sues  that  could  resist  the  intense  heat' — given  these,  out 
minds  would  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  new  body  as 
in  the  old,  and  we  could  enjoy  the  study  of  astronomy 
from  a  solar  standpoint.  And  we  may  not  need  ma- 
terial organs.  We  are  taught  that  we  are  spirits  clothed 
in  material  forms ;  what  matters  the  form  to  the  spirit  ? 
Herschel  believed  the  Sun  to  be  inhabited ;  Dr.  Didt 
thought  it  an  impertinent  presumption  for  man  to  as- 
sume the  contrary. 

Whether  the  theory  be  true  or  not,  we  shall  never 
know  in  this  stage  of  life.  But  perhaps  after  a\Wiile, 
when  that  sense  of  immortality  which  seems  inherent  in 
mankind  shall  find  its  realization  in  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit  from  the  limitations  of  earthly  bondage — ^pierhaps 
then  we  shall  be  endowed  with  eyes  that  can  see  the 
whole  spectrum,  the  heat  rays  at  one  end  and  the 
chemical  rays  at  the  other,  demonstrating  that  unity  of 
light  and  heat  which  seems  now  dawning  upon  us— 
with  ears  that  can  hear  the  deep  tones  produced  by  tht 
rolling  of  the  worlds  through  space — the  spiritual  body 
being  superior  to  material  conditions:  then,  traveling 
with  the  speed  of  thought,  we  may  visit  the  Sun,  learn 
from  the  kindred  intelligences  who  inhabit  it  the  secrets 
of  his  power,  witness  the  play  of  stupendous  forces 
within  and  below  the  blazing  photosphere,  and  at 
length,  having  mastered  the  science  of  the  Sun,  start 
thence  upon  a  pilgrimage  through  the  illimitable  uni- 
verse. 


W^  MOON- 


BY  WM.  F.  DUNCAN. 


PREMISING  only  that  we  do  not  aim  at  strictly 
scientific  accuracy,  we  shall  present  briefly  some 
reflections  on  the  Moon,  that  bright,  resplendent  orb, 
the  '•  Queen  of  Night."  The  subject  of  the  eariiest  in- 
vestigation of  astronomers,  she  is  no  less  interesting  to 
us  now  than  in  those  early  days  when  she  was  an  object 
of  wonder  and  often  of  worship.  Although  among  the 
smallest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  her  neame^  to  the 
E^rth,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  her  changes,  her  rela- 
tion to  important  physical  phenomena,  and  her  immense 
value  as  a  factor  in  astronomical  investigations,  all  com- 
bine to  render  her  an  object  of  profound  interest.  As 
she  rolls  in  nightly  splendor  through  the  sky  all  that  is 
grand  and  sublime  in  nature  receives  from  her  magic 
pencil  a  newer  charm. 

Popular  Notions.— Before  entering  upon  the  his- 
torical and  scientific  aspects  of  our  subject,  we  shall 
notice  a  few  popular  ideas  that  have  long  been  current 
in  regard  to  the  Moon.  For  instance,  the  influence  of 
the  Moon  upon  vegetation  has  been  long  known,  and 
advantage  taken  of  it  in  practical  agriculture  for  many 
years  !  Few  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  our  county  do 
not  know,  from  the  testim^ony  of  others  at  least,  that  if 
the  Moon  is  on  the  increase  those  vegetables  must  be 
planted  which  fructify  above  ground,  as  corn,  peas, 
grain,  etc.     Cucumbers,  pumpkins,  etc.,  increase  at  full 
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Moon,  while,  if  she  be  on  the  wane,  those  which  develop 
underground  must  be  chosen,  as  potatoes,  beets,  tur- 
nips, etc.  Onions  are  much  larger  and  better  nour- 
ished during  the  decline  of  the  Moon  than  at  her  in- 
crease, and  during  her  youth ;  for  which,  reason  it  is 
said  the  Egyptians  abstained  from  onions,  on  account 
of  their  antipathy  to  the  Moon.  It  is  also  generally 
understood  that  in  one  position  of  the  crescent  the  rain 
falls  in  floods  ;  in  another,  drought  ensues ;  while  in  the 
intermediate  position  the  showers  are  properly  distri- 
buted! Hence  the  universal  desire,  amounting  to 
anxious  expectancy,  which  keeps  many  of  our  rural 
friends  on  the  qui  vive  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
new  Moon  and  apply  its  predictions  I 

There  is  also  a  rule  of  general  application  in  which 
we  city  dwellers  are  equally  interested,  namely,  that  if 
you  can  see  the  new  Moon  for  the  first  time  over  the 
right  shoulder,  your  pocket-book  will  have  the  same 
proportions,  plethoric  or  otherwise,  at  the  next  new 
Moon  as  at  the  present.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore, 
to  have  a  full  pocke^ook  at  a  single  new  Moon  and  to 
look  for  her  over  the  proper  shoulder  to  insure  easy 
circumstances  for  life! 

The  Moon  has  also  a  singular  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  some  classes  of  people.  This  is  so  fully  recognized 
that  it  has  left  its  mark  on  language,  and  "lunatic"  and 
"lunacy"  are  the  words,  par  excellence,  to  express  the 
ideas  they  represent.  This  belief  is  not  entirely  an  illu- 
sion, and  must  not  be  confounded  with  some  of  those 
just  mentioned.  Somnambulists  have  their  peculiar 
condition  strongly  excited  by  the  Moon's  light  and  at 
the  full  Moon;  and  the  condition  of  many  insane  per- 
sons is  aggravated  at  particular  lunar  periods.  So  much 
for  popular  beliefs  concerning  our  satellite  ;  let  us  now 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  facts. 

CoNSIDEBATION  OF  FACTS.— Among  the  first  things 
that  must  have  been  noticed  by  the  earliest  observers 
of  the  Moon,  exciting  their  wonder  and  curiosity  and 
challenging  their  investigation,  were  the  changes  that 
take  place  nightly  in  her  appearance  and  position  in  the 
heavens.  Let  us  note  these  changes,  or  phases,  as  they 
are  termed.  Commencing  our  observations  at  the  time 
of  new  Moon,  we  sec  her  early  in  the  evening  in  the 
west,  a  little  after  sunset,  a  slender,  silvery  crescent, 
her  convex  side  towards  the  Sun,  the  horns  pointing  to 
the  east ;  a  few  evenings  later,  at  the  same  hour,  we 
find  her  not  only  much  farther  east  but  greatly  enlarged 
in  size ;  again  a  few  evenings,  still  at  the  same  hour, 
and  we  see  her  appearing  in  full-orbed  radiance  above 
the  eastern  horizon.  While  the  stars  have  risen  and  set 
with  but  little  variation,  the  Moon  has  risen  on  an 
average  about  forty  minutes  later  every  evening,  and 
has  advanced  eastward  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
about  thirteen  degrees. 

In  about  fifteen  days  from  the  time  when  it  is  first 
first  seen  in  the  west,  it  will  be  seen  directly  in  the  east, 
rising  about  the  time  the  Sun  is  setting.  When  it  is  in 
this  position  it  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Sun. 
Should  we  continue  to  observe  it,  we  will  now  find  that 
the  illuminated  part  of  its  disk  gradually  diminishes 
until  it  again  assumes  a  crescent  shape.  But  now  its 
horns  point  towards  the  west,  whereas  when  we  first 
saw  it  they  pointed  towards  the  east.  It  now  rises  a 
little  before  the  Sun,  and  can  only  be  seen  early  in  the 
morning,  its  crescent  growing  smaller  and  smaller  until 
at  last  it  disappears. 

After  being  invisible  for  a  few  days,  we  again  see  it 
as  a  crescent  in  the  west,  when  it  goes  through  the  same 
course  of  changes  as  before,  with  unvarying  regularity. 
This,  doubtless,  it  has  done  ever  since  it  was  first  placed 
in  the  firmament  by  the  Creator  as  "  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night." 

The  time  consumed  in  making  these  changes,  meas- 
ured by  our  day,  is  a  little  more  than  twenty-nine  and 
a-half  days,  which  period  is  termed  the  synodical  or 
lunar  month,  and  is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  one  con- 
junction to  the  next.  The  Moon,  however,  makes  one 
complete  revolution  in  its  orbit  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-seven  days,  which  is  called  the  sidereal  month, 
and  is  reckoned  from  the  time  she  leaves  a  fixed  star 
until  she  again  reaches  the  same  point.    The  dilference 


in  time  between  the  lunar  and  sidereal  months  is  caused 
by  the  Earth's  motion  in  her  orbit,  and  amounts  to 
about  two  days.  If  the  Earth  were  at  rest,  the  synodi- 
cal and  sidereal  months  would  be  of  the  same  length, 
for  the  Moon  in  passing  fi-om  conjunction  would  reach 
conjunction  again  exactly  at  the  completion  of  one 
revolution.  But  while  the  Moon  is  revolving  around 
the  Earth,  the  Eai'th  has  advanced  in  her  orbit  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  Moon  must  pass  over  as  many 
degrees  as  the  Earth  has  advanced  before  she  can  come 
again  into  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  Sun 
and  the  £^rth. 

From  these  phases  we  learn  that  the  Moon  is  a  satel- 
lite to  the  Earth ;  that,  like  the  Earth,  she  receives  her 
light  from  the  Sun ;  for  when  we  see  the  Moon  at  her 
full,  with  her  disk  fully  illuminated,  it  is  because  we  are 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  and  the  entire  side 
that  the  Sun  lights  up  is  turned  towards  us.  At  tlie 
time  of  new  Moon,  she  is  between  us  and  the  Sun,  and 
we  cannot  see  the  side  that  is  illuminated.  When  the 
Moon  is  at  her  first  quarter  we  make  a  right  angle  with 
the  Sun  and  Moon  and  can  see  only  one-half  of  the 
illuminated  side. 

DiSTANCF..— The  Moon  is  the  nearest  to  us  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  being  in  round  numbers  distant  about 
340,000  miles:  this  distance  is  a  mere  trifle  when  com- 
pared with  other  celestial  distances.  If  a  body  couJd 
fall  from  the  Moon  to  the  Earth  it  would  arrive  here  in 
about  three  days.  To  go  from  here  to  the  Moon 
would  take  rather  more  time  ;  if  we  could  go  by  steam 
we  might  get  there  in  ert^out  a  year.  In  measuring  the 
distance  to  the  Moon,  the  Earth's  diameter  has  been 
used  as  a  measuring  rod,  and  the  calculations  ar*^  made 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  by  which  surveyors 
measure  distances  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  It  would 
be  very  inconvenient  i/,  in  measuring  long  distances, 
they  should  have  to  go  over  the  ground  and  measure  it 
foot  by  foot  or  rod  by  rod ;  so  by  a  method  known  to 
them,  termed  triangulation,  they  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion between  these  distances  and  other  spaces  which 
have  previously  been  accurately  measured.  In  this  way 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Moon's  distance  from 
the  Elarth  is  about  thirty  times  the  Earth's  diameter, 
which,  being  about  8,000  miles,  makes  the  Moon's  dis- 
tance as  stated. 

It  IS,  no  doubt,  owing  to  this  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant distance  that  the  Moon  has  been  supposed  to  exer- 
cise so  great  an  influence  over  mundane  aflairs.  An 
old  writer  say  that  "  not  only  intelligent  and  animated 
beings,  but  all  terrestrial  nature,  including  vegetables 
and  minerals,  are  under  its  rule,"  of  which  several  in- 
stances have  already  been  given. 

Size. — Having  thus  learned  the  distance,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  size.  We  know 
that  an  object  at  some  distance  away  from  us  seems 
smaller  than  when  it  is  nearer  to  us,  and  that  if  we  in- 
crease the  distance  it  apparently  diminishes  in  size.  For 
instance,  the  ball  on  Trinity  Church  steeple,  Lancaster, 
as  we  look  at  it  from  ,the  ground,  seems  to  be  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  bufwe  know  that  its  real  diameter 
is  about  three  feet.  So  when  we  look  at  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon  in  the  heavens,  they  seem  to  be  aV>out  equal  in 
size,  but  it  is  only  because  the  Sun  is  farther  distant 
than  the  Moon.  We  know  this  also  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  times  when  the  Moon  gets  directly  between 
us  and  the  Sun,  while  the  Sun  never  gels  between  us 
and  the  Moon. 

Now/  if  we  take  an  object  whose  size  we  know,  as  a 
small  ball,  say  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  huld  it  be- 
tween our  eye  and  the  Moon,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  eye,  it  will  entirely  conceal  the  Moon  from  sight, 
and  will  indeed  appear  a  good  deal  larger  than  the 
Moon;  in  fact  you  will  have  a  total  eclipse  of  that  body. 
If  you  should  suspend  this  ball  in  a  line  between  your 
eye  and  the  Moon,  and  then  gradually  increase  your 
distance  from  the  ball,  you  will  find  that  at  a  certain 
point  your  ball  will  exactly  cover  the  disk  of  the  Moon, 
and  be  apparently  of  the  same  size,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Increase  your  distance  still  more  and*  your  baU 
will  now  appear  a  little  smaller  than  the  Moon,  and  the 
bright  ring  of  the  latter  will  appear  all  around  the  cir- 
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cutnference  of  your  ball  and  you  will  have  something 
resembling  an  annular  eclipse.  If  now  you  measure 
the  distance  from  the  eye  to  where  the  ball  exactly 
covers  the  Moon,  you  will  find  it  to  be  about  ten  feet, 
or  i?o  inches;  or.  what  is  the  same,  240  half-inches. 

We  have  already  ascertained  that  the  Moon's  dis- 
tance is  240,000  miles;  our  ball's  distance  is  240  half- 
inches,  so  that  1,000  miles  in  the  Moon's  distance  is  just 
equal  to  one-half  inch  in  the  ball's  distance ;  and  under 
the  conditions  described,  the  ball  and  the  Moon  are 
apparently  of  equal  magnitude.  We  may.  in  fact,  re- 
gard the  ball  as  another  Moon  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
if  we  know  the  scale  we  can  use  the  ball  to  measure  the 
Moon's  size  and  distance,  just  as  we  use  the  scale  upon 
a  map.  In  this  case  the  scale  is  one-half  inch  to  1,000 
miles,  and,  as  we  know  that  the  ball  measures  two  half- 
inches  in  diameter,  the  Moon  must  measure  twice  1,000 
miles,  or  2.000  miles  in  diameter.  And  this  is  very  near 
the  correct  size  as  given  in  the  books,  but  to  avoid  per- 
plexing figures  we  give  round  numbers.  This  very  in- 
teresting experiment  any  of  you  can  try  for  yourselves, 
using  any  other  object  whose  size  you  know  as  a  scale. 

The  Moon,  then,  is  a  globe,  whose  diameter  is  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  E^rth.  Her  surface  is  estimated 
at  about  one-thirteenth,  her  bulk  about  one-fiftieth,  her 
weight  a  little  less  than  one-fiftieth,  and  her  density 
about  one-half  that  of  the  Earth. 
'  Rotation  on  Axis. — It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
Moon  always  turns  the  same  side  towards  the  Earth ;  if 
we  observe  her  at  different  times  we  always  see  the 
same  relative  arrangement  of  light  and  shade ;  and  the 
most  remarkable  objects,  such  as  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  are  always  seen  in  the  same  positions.  The 
explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon  is  that  the 
Moon  rotates  on  her  axis  in  about  the  same  time  that 
she  performs  her  revolution  around  the  Elarth.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Moon's  centre  of  gravity  does 
not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  her  mass,  and  that  she 
is  consequently  heavier  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ; 
also,  that  it  is  the  heavier  side  that  is  turned  towards  us. 
Should  this  be  so,  and  the  Moon  rotate  on  her  axis 
with  anything  like  the  velocity  of  the  Earth,  she  would 
be  likely  to  "wobble"  considerably. 
•  From  observations  that  have  been  made,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  Moon'$  disk  is  not 
always  the  same,  at  one  time  appearing  larger  and  at 
another  time  smaller.  This  can  be  caused  only  by 
change  of  distance,  as  before  explained,  and  shows  that 
the  Moon  is  nearer  to  the  Earth  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  her  orbit  were 
circular.  From  careful  observations  the  figure  of  her 
orbit  has  been  ascertained  to  be  an  ellipse,  with  the 
Earth  in  one  of  the  foci,  and  with  a  greater  delation 
from  a  circle  than  the  orbit  of  the  Earth.  '  "^Vhen  she  is 
nearest  to  the  Earth  she  is  said  to  be  in  perigee,  and, 
when  most  remote,  in  apogee.  The  variation  in  distance 
is  about  26.000  miles. 

Motion  in  Orbit. — Although  we  call  the  Moon's 
orbit  an  ellipse,  it  is  so  only  as  respects  the  Earth.  In 
reality  it  is  an  irregular  curve,  always  concave  to  the  Sun, 
and  crossing  the  Earth's  path  every  thirteen  degrees, 
nearly.  Before  looking  into  this  matter,  I  afways  sup- 
posed that  the  Moon  revolved  around  the  E^rth  in  a 
regular  curve,  retracing  its  path,  as  it  were,  again  and 
again ;  but  after  studying  the  subject  somewhat,  this  was 
Tound  to  be  a  mistaken  impression.  The  Moon  never 
retraces  her  path,  but,  attached  to  the  Earth  by  ties 
that  cannot  for  a  moment  be  broken,  she  is  constantly 
carried  forward  by  that  body  on  her  annual 'journey 
around  the  Sun.  At  conjunction  she  is  inside  the 
Earth's  orbit;  at  her  first  quarter  she  crosses  the  path 
of  the  E^rlh  240,000  miles  behind  her;  she  now  rushes 
along  in  her  path  with  tremendous  speed,  the  impulse 
of  the  Elarth's  motion  being  added  to  her  own  and  thus 
constantly  gaining  on  the  Earth,  passes  it  in  seven 
days  as  full  Moon.  Continuing  her  impetuous  course, 
'and  all  the  time  gaining  upon  the  E^rth,  she  crosses  its 
orbit  240,000 miles  ahead.  She  is  now  inside  the  Earth's 
orbit,  and  from  this  point  the  Earth  gains  on  the  Moon, 
and  in  seven  days  overtakes  her  as  new  Moon.  The 
"Eartb  still  continues  to  gain  till,  in  seven  days  more, 


the  Moon  crosses  her  orbit  240,000  miles  behind  the 
Elanh.  as  she  did  four  ^eeks  before.  Thus  the  Moon 
winds  her  way  along  being  sometimes  inside  and  some- 
times outside  the  Earth's  orbit,  always  gaining  when  out- 
side and  falhng  behind  when  inside  this  orbit.  The  p>ath 
she  describes  around  the  Sun.  and  Earth,  is  an  epicydoi- 
dal  curve,  cutting  the  Earth's  orbit  twice  every  month, 
and  everywhere  concave  towards  the  Sun. 

Now,  if  the  Moon's  path  around  the  Earth  were  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  Earth's  path  around  the  Sun,  at  each 
new  and  full  Moon  the  three  bodies  would  be  exactly 
in  a  line  with  each  other,  and  we  would  have  two 
eclipses  every  month,  one  of  the  Sun  and  one  of  the 
Moon.  But  this  does  not  happen,  and  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  The  Moon's  path  is  inclined  to  the  E^tb's  at 
an  angle  of  five  degrees,  $0  that  when  she  reaches  tlie 
point  where  she  would  enter  the  Elarth's  shadow  she  is 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  shadow. 
An  eclipse  of  the  Moon  can  take  place  only  when  she  is 
at  the  full,  for  only  then  is  the  Ekrth  between  the  Suo 
and  Moon.  She  must  also  be  a%  or  near  one  of  her 
nodes,  or  points  where  her  path  intersects  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic. 

The  average  length  of  the  Earth's  shadow  is  more 
than  three  times  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Elarth, 
so  that  the  Moon  cannot  fail  to^et  into  it  occasionally, 
llie  Earth  being  smaller  than  the  Sun,  and  spherical  in 
form,  the  figure  of  the  Elarth's  shadow  is  that  of  a  cone, 
projected  into  space,  and  varying  in  length  and  breadth 
with  the  varying  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun. 
Eclipses  return  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  about  eigh- 
teen years.  This  has  been  called  the  Metonic  Cycle, 
and  the  Chinese  used  it  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago  to  predict  their  eclipses. 

When  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon  occurs  it  has  been  noticed 
that  her  disk  is  illuminated  by  a  reddish  light  This  is 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays.  As  they  enter 
our  atmosphere  they  are  bent  into  the  shadow,  and 
passing  onward  strike  the  Moon  and  thence  are  ^efl€^cted 
to  us,  rendering  her  surface,  even  in  shadow,  distincdy 
visible..  The  first  eclipse  of  which  we  have  any  record  oc- 
curred nearly  a,6oo  years  ago,  on  the  i8th  of  March, 
720  B.  C,  and  was  total  at  Babylon. 

The  Moon's  axis  is  not  exactly  perp>endicular  to  the 
plane  of  her  orbit,  but  inclines  about  one  and  a-half  de- 
grees ;  this,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  her  motion 
in  her  orbit  is  variable  while  that  on  her  axis  is  uni- 
form, occasions  certain  phenomena  called  libration — 
the  Moon  appearing  to  roll  a  little  on  her  axis,  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other.  When  this  rolling  motion  is 
east  and  west,  it  is  called  her  libration  in  longitude, 
and  enables  us  to  see  a  little  more  of  her  eastern  and 
western  edges ;  when  it  is  north  and  south  it  is  called 
libration  in  latitude,  and  we  can  see  a  little  mQre  of  her 
poles. 

We  cannot  stop  to  explain  in  detail  the  many  uses 
made  of  the  Moon  in  astronomical  science.  We  have 
but  alluded  to  her  value  as  a  factor  in  that  respect. 
Mitchell  sums  them  up  thus;  "So  intimate  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Earth  and  her  satellite  that  scarcely  a 
question  can  be  asked  with  reference  to  the  one,  that  \s 
not  answered  by  the  other.  If  we  demand  the  weight 
of  the  Elarth  compared  with  the  Sun,  the  Moon  an- 
swers. If  the  excess  of  her  equatorial  over  her  polar 
diameter,  the  Moon  answers.  If  the  homogeneity  of 
of  the  interior  of  the  Earth,  the  Moon  replies.  If  the 
thickness  of  the  Earth's  crust  is  sought,  question  the 
Moon  and  the  answer  comes.  If  you  would  know  the 
Sun's  distance  from  the  Elarth,  ask  the  Moon.  If  the 
permanency  of  the  axis  of  rotation  be  in  question,  the 
Moon  alone  gives  a  satisfactory  reply.  If  we  inquire 
whether  the  length  of  day  and  night  be  uniform,  or' 
have  changed  by  so  much  as  a  single  second  in  a  thou- 
s.ind  years,  in  every  instance  her  replies,  to  these  pro- 
found and  mysterious  questions  are  clear  and  satisiac- 
tory." 

Physical  Aspects. — In  conclusion,  let  us  refer 
briefly  to  the  speculations  relative  to  the  Moon's  physi- 
cal condition.  Is  it,  as  many  hold,  an  extinguished 
star,  dead  and  cold,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable 
serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  famish  light  to  the 
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Earth  ?  What  arc  the  facts,  so  far  as  known  ?  When 
we  look  at  the  full  Moon  with  the  naked  eye,  we  see 
that  she  is  not  of  uniform  brightness.  Some  parts  ap- 
pear less  bright  than  others.  I«ooked  at  through  a 
good  telescope  she  presents  a  wonderful  and  imposing 
sight.  The  darker  spots  resolve  themselves  into  val- 
leys or  extensive  plains ;  the  brighter  spots  into  lofty 
mountains  projecting  their  shadows  far  into  the  plains 
below.  There  are  rings  of  mountains,  surrounding 
wide  plains,  from  the  centre  of  which  often  shoots  up  a 
lofty  peak ;  we  can  not  only  look  on.  them,  but  into 
some  of  them,  for  they  are  hollow  from  top  to  bottom. 
One  of  the  finest  of  these  ring  mountains  with  its  in- 
closed crater  is  the  spot  called  Tycho.  This  mountain 
is  about  la.ooo  feet  high  ;  its  crater  is  fifty  miles  wide, 
and  its  depth  17.000  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  crater  being 
about  5.000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain. 

All  over  the  disk  of  the  Moon  are  scattered  singu- 
larly formed  cavities,  some  of  them  as  much  as  forty 
miles  wide  and  four  miles  deep.  Her  surface  indeed 
presents  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  terrific  rugged- 
ncss,  differing  vastly  in  this  respect  from  our  own  planet. 
More  than  a  thousand  of  her  mountains  have  been 
measured  and  many  of  them  named,  such  as  Newton, 
Tycho,  Copernicus,  etc..  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
her  surface  was  known  before  that  of  our  Earth,  and 
her  mountains  me«isured  before  the  same  thing  was 
done  for  our  own.  Ofte  of  these  craters,  named  Linne, 
was,  in  1866,  the  locality  of  an  observed  phenomenon 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Herschel,  given 
in  1787,  that  active  volcanoes  still  exist  on  the  lunar 
surface.  In  October  and  November  of  the  former  year 
pinne  was  obscured  by  "a  whitish,  luminous  cloud,'* 
which  disappeared  in  September  and  left  the  crater  dis- 
tinctly visible  again.  The  omission  of  this  crater  from 
the  maps  of  Schroetter  and  the  globes  of  Russell,  made 
in  1797,  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  hajd  been  previously 
obscured.  1  he  latest -observations  indicate  that  the  old 
crater  has  been  partly  filled  up  by  an  eruption  from 
below.  The  volcanoes  of  the  Moon,  active  or  extinct, 
probably  had  the  same  origin  as  those  on  the  Earth, 
proving  that  both  planets  must  once  have  been  blazing 
stars. 

it  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  shading  off  from  the 
ilkiminated  part  of  the  disk  that  there  is  little  or  no  at- 
mosphere on  the  Moon,  and  as  there  are  no  clouds  there 
can  be  no  water.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Moon  is 
uninhabitable  by  beings  like  ourselves.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  inhabited  by  intelligent 
creatures  with  organs  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 
To  draw  such  an  inference  would  be  to  question  that 
Divine  wisdom,  so  admirably  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  oi^r  own  world  and  its  inhabitants. 

View  fkom  the  Moon.— Assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  Moon  is  inhabited,  we  will  close  with  a  glance  at 
our  Earth  from  the  Moon.     What  a  magnificent  point 
from  which  to  observe  the  heavens!     As  there  is  no 
atmosphere,  there  is  no  sky.     Space  is  a  black  abyss. 
As  there  is  no  water,  there  is  no  vapor,  and  no  cloudy 
canopy  ever  obscures  the  starry  heavens.     In  the  day- 
time as  in  the  njght,  are  seen  stars,  planets,  comets, 
shinfng  points  set  in  intense  blackness.  The  Sun  passes 
among  them  without  extinguishing  their  light.    Around 
us  eternal  silence  reighs ;  no  sound  is  ever  heard  ;  no 
gentle  breeze   is   ever   felt;  no   rushing   tempest  ever 
awakens  the  echoes  of  this  strange  world.     No  ram  ever 
falls;  no   sunset   or   twilight   tints   are   ever  seen;  all 
things  are  either  black  or  white,  according  as  they  are 
m  the  light  or  shadow.     As  we  see  only  one  side  of  the 
Moon,  it  follows  that  only  one  side  of  this  body  sees  us. 
So  that  those  who  live  on  the  hemisphere  turned  from 
us — if  any  do  live  there — must  journey   into  the   other 
hemisphere,  some  of  them  as  far  as  z  5oofniles,  in  order 
to  see  their  Moon,  our  Earth.     And  what  a  magnificent 
spectacle   the   Earth   must   present   to  the  Lunarians, 
through  their  long  night  of  fifteen  times  twenty-four 
hours  duration.     Fixed  forever  in  their  sky,  appearing 
to  them  fourteen  times  larger  than  their  globe  does  to 
tts,  and  shining  with  extraordinary  splendor,  she   re- 
volves on   her  axis  every  twenty-four  hours  showing 
them  l^r  continents,  seas,  and  islands  in  perpetual  pan- 


orama. She  exhibits  to  them  the  same  phases  that  the 
Moon  presents  to  the  Earth.  They  see  her  as  a"  silver 
crescent  ;  slowly  she  passes  on  to  her  first  quarter  and 
through  her  gibbous  phase  to  full  Earth  ;  again  she  be- 
comes gibbous;  and  again  diminishes  to  a  crescent — ^and- 
now,  before  she  disappears  entirely  from  our  view,  we 
hasten  back  to  her  more  familiar  hills  and  valleys,  and 
bid  the  Moon  "  Good-night." 
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TWO  tiny  atoms  among  heaven's  host  of  shining 
lights,  not  specially  distinguished  in  their  character- 
istics above  the  other  works  of  their  Great  Architect 
have  beein  selected  for  consideration  this  evening. 
These  wanderers  of  the  sky.  pursuing  their  appointed 
pathway  around  the  Sun  in  orbits  between  that  of  the 
Earth  and  the  Sun,  have  obtained  the  name  of  Interior 
Planets,  and  an  examination  of  some  of  their  varied 
phenomena  and  physical  characteristics,  as  supplied  by 
the  deductions  of  a  science  far  reaching  beyond  even  our  \ 
thoughts,  will  not  prove  to  be  devoid  of  interest. 

Venus  and  Mercury  are  said  to  be  Interior  Planets. 
AVhat  proofs  have  we  that  they  are  such  ?  This  fact 
may  be  proven  in  three  ways : 

1.  If  they  did  not  revolve  in  orbits  between  that  of 
the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  they  would  sometimes  be  seen ' 
\xi  opposition — occupying  a  position  opposite  the  Sun, 
as  the  Moon  does  when  full ;  but  in  fact  they  are  never 
visible,  as  are  the  other  plaAets,  rising  in  the  east  when 
the  Sun  is  setting;  nor  are  they  ever  seen  in  quadrature ' 
or  on  the  meridian  when  the  Sun  is  either  rising  or  set- 
ting, but  always  his  close  neighbor,  as  either  Morning 
or  Evening  Star. 

2.  If  viewed  through  a  telescope  they  are  seen  pre- ' 
senting  to  us  successively  all  the  phases  and  appear-' 
ances  of  the  Moon,  waxing  and  waning  from  the  beau- 
tiful crescent,  when  situated  directly  between  the  Sun 
and  the  Earth,  to  the  full  rounded  orb  when  on  the 
opposite  side  of  their  orbit,  and  in  other  positions  every 
variety   of  form   between    these    two  extremes — phe-' 
nomena  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
them  to  be  opaque  bodies,  shining  by  the  reflected  light 
of  the  Sun  while  revolving  in  orbits  sni^ller  than  that  of 
the  Earth. 

3.  A  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  these  two  planets,  and 
of  particular  value  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is 
their  passing  at  certain  periods  over  the  face  of  the 
Sun,  producing  what  is  called  a  transit.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon could,  of  necessity,  not  be  produced  by  bodies 
revolving  outside  the  .Earth's  orbit. 

Mercury. — Mercury,  the  first  in  order  of  distance 
from  the  Sun,  is  a  small,  brilliant,  white  body,  the 
smallest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Asteroids,  in  our  sys- 
tem. Owing  to  the  extreme  brightness  of  his  disk,  his 
velocity  of  revolution,  and  his  nearness  to  the  Sun,  he 
is  rarely  visible  except  lay  the  aid  of  a  considerable 
magnifying  power.  Themost  favorable  times  for  obser-*^ 
vation,  without  such  instrumental  aid,  are  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  and  in  August  and  September, 
when  his  greatest  elongations  occur  in  those  months. 
When  these  periods  occur  in  any  other  months  he  is 
rarely  visible.  It  is  said  that  Copernicus  himself,  in  rt 
whole  life  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  heavens,  never 
once  caught  sight  of  this  almost  invisible  world. 

How  far  back  the  history  of  Mercury  may  be  traced 
cannot  be  told,  but  the  earliest  observations  upon  its 
appearance  recorded  (taking  Brocklesby  as  authority) 
were  made  on  the  15th  of  November,  265  B.  C.  He 
also  says  that  in  the  year  118  A.  D.,  on  a  certain  day. 
Chinese  astronomers  located  it  in  a  certain  position  in 
the  heavens,  which  position,  by  backward  calculation, 
modem  astronomy  has  proven  to  have  been  correct  to 
within  less  than  one  degree.  This  statement,  if  correct, 
would  indicate  no  mean  advancement  in  the  science  of 
astronomy  in  those  days. 

Its  diameter  of  nearly  3,000  miles  does  not  indicate  a 
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twenty  globes  of  that  sire.  Its  motion  in  its  orbit  round 
the  Sun  is  from  west  to  east,  uniform  in  direction  with 
the  motion  of  all  the  other  planets,  occupying  a  period 
of  nearly  eighty-eight  days,  making  its  year  equal  to 
about  three  of  our  months.  The  velocity  of  its  motion 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  planet  yet  discovered, 
reaching  105,000  miles  an  hour  as  compared  with  the 
F^irth's  65.000.  Its  distance  from  the  Sun  varies  greatly, 
ranging  from  29,000,000  miles  when  at  perihelion  dis- 
tance to  44,00.000  when  at  aphelion. 

Its  period  of  rotation  on  its  a.xis  was  for  a  long  time 
left  in  doubt.  Not  until  the  time  of  Schroeter,  an 
eminent  German  astronomer,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
liist  centurv,  was  anv  evidence  that  could  be  considered 
decisive,  obtained.  His  observations  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  spots,  which  his  assertions  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve are  mountains  of  immense  size,  situated  in  its 
southern  hemisphere  and  rising  to  the  extraordinary 
height  of  ten  miles  or  more.  By  carefully  noting  the 
motion  of  these  spots,  and  the  daily  position  of  the 
horns  of  its  crescent,  he  determined  the  period  of  its 
rotation,  and  therefore  the  length  of  its  day,  to  be  a 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  about  ten  minutes 
longer  than  our  day.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of 
its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  about  7®. 

The  force  of  gravity  upon  its  surface  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty.  The  only  way  left  to  determine 
this  point  is  to  observe  the  effect  produced  on  the  orbit 
of  any  comet  that,  in  its  erratic  course,  may  pass  near 
Mercury,  and  even  this  is  not  satisfactory  in  result,  from 
the  uncertainty  as  to  precisely  how  much  of  that  dis- 
turbance is  due  to  its  attraction.  Heretofore  its  density 
has  been  set  down  as  equal  to  a  body  of  lead  of  the 
same  size,  but  later  investigations  have  reduced  this 
estimate  very  decidedly,  placing  it  but  one-sixth  greater 
than  that  of  the  E^rlh.  As  the  weight  of  an  object  is 
only  another  name  for  the  measure  of  the  attractive 
force,  using  a  spring  balance,  a  pound  weight,  earth 
measure,  would  lose  more  than  half  its  gravity,  if  taken 
•  to  Mercury,  and  would  weigh  only  seven  ounces. 

What  an  appearance  the  Sun  must  present  viewed 
from  Mercury!  Our  eyes  ache  at  the  thought  of  the 
intolerable  brilliancy  of  a  disk  seven  or  eight  times 
greater  than  what  we  see ;  and  yet,  while  glorious,  it 
must  be  a  terrible  phenomenon,  with  an  intensity  of 
light  and  heat  that,  if  not  tempered  by  some  peculiarity 
of  organization  in  the  planet  and  its  surroundings,  must 
render  it  totally 'unfit  as  a  habitation  for  creatures 
whose  physical  being  bears  any  close  resemblance  to 
our  own. 

.  Whether  the  same  succession  of  sea.<ions  exists  as  on  the 
Elarth  cannot  be  told  with  any  certainty,  but  whatever 
they  are,  they  move  on  with  rapid  strides,  its  year 
being  only  one-fourth  as  long,  and  the  seasons  of  cor- 
sponding  length. 

Transits  of  Mercury,  or  its  apparent  passage  over  the 
Suns  disk,  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  take  them 
out  of  the  category  of  rare  phenomena,  as  are  those  of 
Venus.  The  first  one  observed  was  seen  by  Gassendi, 
in  1631;  the  last  occurred  on  Mny  6.  1878,  with  a  total 
number  to  this  time  of  33,  whilq  three  more  arc  pre- 
dicted for  the  remaining  years  of  this  century. 

Venus. — Venus  the  second  planet  in  order  of  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun,  lying  in  an  orbit  between  those  of 
Mercury  and  the  Earth,  the  brightest  body  in  our  firma- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  is 
readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  planets.  Her 
remarkable  brilliancy,  the  regularity  with  which  she 
ushers  in  the  evening  twilight  or  heralds  the  coming 
dawn,  a  spectacle  of  beauty  whenever  visible,  the  con- 
stancy with  which,  at  all  seasons  of  the  ye:\r,  she  may 
be  found  in  attendance  upon  the  Sun,  combine  to  make 
her  ail  object  of  marked  attention  and  interest. 

As  she  is  known  to  recede  to  a  greater  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun  than  Mercury,  her  orbit  of  revolu- 
tion must,  of  necessity,  be  the  larger  of  the  two.  We 
therefore  find  her  occupying  a  position  between  Mer- 
cury and  the  Earth  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  Sun  of 
sixty-six  million*  of  miles,  and  in,  an  orbit  that  is  nearly 
a  circle,  with  the  Sun  a  little  out  of  the  centre.  The 
variation  in  her  perihelion  and  aphelion  distances  being 


only  900.000  miles.  When  she  passes  directly  between 
the  Earth  and  the  Sun  she  is  said  to  be  in  inferior  con- 
junction ;  when  at  a  point  directly  opposite  the  Earth, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sun,  in  superior  conjunction. 

In  her  pathway  through  her  orbit  there  arc  certiin 
periods  when  she  appears  to  retrogade  or  move  back- 
ward, and  become  stationery.  First  visible  close  to  the 
horizon  after  sunset,  each  evening  apparently  fallmg 
behind  the  Sun.  and  remaining  a  few  minutes  later,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  we  find  the  distance  separ- 
ating her  from  the  Sun  to  be  about  47®,  or  about  half- 
way between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith.  This  is  her 
greatest  elongation  ;  beyond  this  she  cannot  move ;  and 
gradually  retnicing  her  course,  setting  a  few  minutes 
earlier  each  evenmg,  she  finally  approaches  the  Sun. 
and  is  swallowed  up  in  his  beams.  An  interv.1l  of  eighi 
or  ten  days  then  elapses,  and  we  find  her  hovering  on 
the  horizon  of  the  eastern  sky,  in  the  Cr.rly  dawn,  rising 
with  the  Sun  as  the  Morning  Star.  Gradually  increas- 
ing her  distance,  she  makes  her  api>earance  a  little 
earlier  each  day  until  she  again  attains  her  greatest  an- 
gular distance,  when  she  returns  by  slow  degrees  and 
is  again  lost  to  view.  Once  more  "she  appears  as  Even- 
ing Star.  And  thus  her  course  of  changes  moves  on 
unceasingly.  As  her  greatest  angular  distance  from 
the  Sun  cannot  exceed  47°,  and  the  apparent  movement 
of  the  heavens,  caused  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
Eiarth,  is  equal  to  15®  an  hour,  she  can  be  visible  only 
for  about  three  hours  after  sunset,  and  the  same  length 
of  time  before  sunrise — completing  the  whole  circuit  in 
224  days,  nearly  seven  and  a-half  of  our  months,  at  a 
velocity  of  77,000  miles  an  hour.  This  is  called  her 
sidereal  revolution. 

Her  period  of  rotation  on  her  axis,  as  observed  by 
Cassini,  a  French  astronomer,  as  early  as  z666,  was  de- 
termined to  be  somewhat  over  23  hours.  Later  obser- 
vations threw  some  doubt  ui>on  this  result,  until 
Schroeter,  by  observing  the  daily  positions  of  her  horns 
and  the  movement  of  certain  spots  (the  same  means  he 
used  in  determining  the  rotation  of  Mercury),  obtained 
the  same  period  as  Cassini,  within  one  minute.  This 
period  can  therefore  be  stated  with  certainly  to  be  23 
hours  and  21  minutes,  or  about  35  minutes  less  than 
that  of  the  Earth,  with  an  equ.il  length  of  day. 

Her  diameter  is  7660  miles,  but  her  apparent  size 
and  brightness  as  seen  from  the  Earth  are  not  uniform. 
At  her  nearest  point  to  the  Earth  she  is  only  26,000.000 
miles  distant ;  at  her  farthest,  158,000,000.  With  such 
a  variation  in  distance,  it  might  be  supposed  that  her 
brighest  aspect  would  be  presented  when  she  is  nearest 
to  us.  But  just  at  that  lime  the  side  turned  to\vard  the 
Earth  is  left  in  shadow,  and  is  therefore  invisible.  Pass- 
ing her  nearest  point,  a  very  small  portion  of  her  en- 
lightened surface  is  turned  towards  us,  showiB?  a  very 
narrow,  delicate  crescent.  As  she  continues  to  move 
forward,  receding  from  the  Earth,  all  the  appearances 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  phases 
of  the  Moon  arc  successively  exhibited,  until  she 
reaches  her  gibbous  phase,  near  her  superior  conjunc- 
tion. At  that  point,  if  she  could  be  seen,  she  would 
appear  perfectly  round  like  the  full  Moon,  but  it  has 
been  generally  asserted  by  astronomers  that  she  is  in- 
visible then,  as  she  is  completely  concealed  by  the  Sun's 
rays.  Using  Dick  as  authority,  it  may  be  said  that  her 
limit  of  visibility  is  one  and  one-half  degrees  from  that 
point.  In  her  passage  from  superior  conjunction.  sh« 
again  develops  all  her  phases,  but  in  a  reverse  order,  to 
her  inferior  conjunction  where  the  crescent  again  mokes 
its  appearance  to  inaugurate  another  succession  of 
changes.  About  a  month  before  and  after  this  period, 
although  but  a  small  part  of  her  bright  surface  is  visible, 
the  planet  presents  her  brightest  appearance. 

At  certain  intervals,  about  every  eight  years,  when 
she  is  also  nearest  overhead,  from  the  southern  declina- 
tion of  the  Sun,  this  brilliancy  is  incr&ised  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  so  much  so  as  to  render  her  visible  at 
midday,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  It  is  said  that  she 
has  then  been  known  to  cast  a  shadow. 

From  her  inferior  to  her  superior  conjunction,  for  the 
space  of  292  days,  she  is  visible  to  us  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sun  as  Morning  Star;  for  the  same  length  of  time 
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from  superior  to  inferior  conjunction  she  appears  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sun  as  Evening  Star.  Now  it  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  singular  that  while  the  whole  period  of 
her  revolution  is  only  224  days,  she  can  remain  in  each 
of  these  alternate  appearances  for  292  days.  But  the 
Elarth  has  a  motion  in  its  orbit  by  which  it  passes  round 
the  Sun  in  365  days,  while  Venus,  moving  in  a  very 
much  smaller  orbit,  and  with  greater  velocity,  is  able  to 
cover  her  revolution  in  about  two-fifths  of  that  time ;  so 
that  when  the  Earth  has  completed  its  round,  Venus 
has  done  the  same,  and  passed  considerably  beyond 
the  point  where  both  planets  would  be  in  a  line  with 
the  Sun.  So  it  has  been  found  that  584  days  is  the  time 
3f  her  synodical  revolution,  or  her  relative  movement 
with  respect  to  the  Elarth.  Now,  if  both  these  bodies 
moved  in  the  same  plane,  every  584  days  or  nineteen 
months,  we  should  be  able  to  see  Venus  projected  as  a 
round  dark  bbdv  on  the  face  of  the  Sun.  But  the  orbit 
of  Venus  being  lilted  354°  is  sufficient,  as  the  angular 
diameter  of  the  Sun  is  only  thirty-two  minutes,  to  cause 
it  to  pass  a  little  above  or  below  the  Sun's  disk,  except 
at  certain  rare  periods. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  two  points  where  the 
orbits  intersect  each  other;  these  are  called  the  nodes 
of  the  orbits.  The  nodes  in  the  ciise  of  Venus  fall  in 
the  months  of  December  and  June,  and  it  is  only  in 
those  months  that  her  transits  are  possible,  aiid  only 
then  when  there  is  a  conjunction  of  the  planet,  its  node, 
and  the  Sun.  Such  a  condition  can  occur  only  when 
a  certain  number  of  complete  revolutions  of  Venus  are 
exactly  or  very  nearly  equal  to  a  proportionate  number 
of  the  Eirth's  revolutions.  Such  a  proportion  exists 
nearly  between  eight  revolutions  of  the  Earth  of  365 
days  each,  and  thirteen  of  Venus,  of  224  days  each,  or 
more  exactly  between  235  of  the  Earth  and  382  of 
Venus.  Take,  for  example,  the  last  transit  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1874.  Thirteen  revolutions  of  Venus  will,  in  the 
time  required,  make  eight  revolutions  of  the  Earth  or 
eight  yciirs,  causing  her  to  occupy  very  nearly  the  same 
position  she  did  at  that  date,  and  a  transit  at  the  De- 
cember node  Will  therefore  occur  in  1882.  If  there  was 
perfect  equality  between  these  eight  revolutions  of  the 
Earth  and  the  thirteen  of  Venus,  then  this  phenomenon 
would  occur  with  perfect  regularity  at  intervals  of  eight 
years.  But  while  the  inequality  between  these  propor- 
tions is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  transit  in  a  smgie 
period  of  eight  years,  yet  with  the  lapse  of  time  it  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  doubling  itself  in  sixteen  years, 
trebling  in  twenty-four  years,  etc.,  until  finally  it  is 
equal  to  a  whole  revolution  of  Venus,  in  235  years, 
when  the  same  relative  positions  are  again  attained, 
and  another  transit  will  occur.  Although  we  will  not  be 
Hving  to  witness  it,  we  can  reckon  upon  the  occurrence 
of  anotlTer  transit  of  the  December  node  in  A.  D.  2116. 
They  also  occur  at  the  same  intervals  of  eight  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  at  the  June  node;  we 
therefore  have  a  recurrence  of  these  rare  phenomena 
only  at  intervals  of  an  average  of  eight  and  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  vears. 

Tlie  transit  of  A.  D.  1769  was  observed  by  expeditions 
fitted  out  by  England,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  This,  among  other  purposes,  was  the  object  of 
the  English  expedition  under  charge  of  Captain  Cook, 
whose  station  was  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  he  afterwards  met  his  untimely  fate,  with 
the  account  of  which  we  are  all  Aimiliar.  At  the  next 
transit,  which  occurred  in  1874.  millions  of  dollars  were 
expended  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and 
hundreds  of  skilled  astronomers,  stationed  at  over  70 
points,  widely  scattered  over  the  Earth's  surface,  turned 
their  instruments  towards  the  Sun.  And  now,  it  may  be 
asked,  What  is  the  value  of  these  observations,  and  what 
results  arc  gained  ? 

A  transit  of  Venus  furnishes  an  immense  measuring 
rod,  by  which  the  distance  of  the  Elarth  from  the  Sun 
being  determined  accurately,  the  whole  solar  system,  its 
distances  and  extent,  are  laid  open  to  view,  as  on  a  map. 
Kepler  first  predicted  the  occurrence  of  a  transit,  and  its 
application  to  the  solution  of  the  Sun's  distance.  That 
transit  was  invisible  in  Europe,  the  Sun  having  set. 
The  next  transit,  occurring  in  1639,  was  observed  by  a 


young  English  clergyman.  Jeremiah  Horrox,  but  his 
results  were  erroneous,  placing  the  distance  at  about 
60.000,000  miles.  Halley,  A.  D.  1672,  proposed  the 
method  now  bear'ng  his  name,  to  be  used  by  the  as- 
tronomers living  at  the  time  of  the  next  transit.  The  suc' 
ceeding  one,  only  eight  years  later,  was  also  observed  by 
this  and  oth*»r  methods,  and  the  angular  distance  (8.57) 
2Sy  obtained  then,  was  used  in  all  the  text  books  up  to 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Other  methods  for  com- 
puting this  angle,  in  use  in  these  later  times,  seemed  to 
throw  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  its  exactness,  and  it  was  to 
determine  the  amount  of  this  possible  error,  and  settle 
the  distance  definitely  that  the  transit  of  1874  was 
looked  forward  to  so  eagerly ;  the  results  so  far  as  cal- 
culated were  given  in  a  previous  lecture ;  but  even  greater 
preparations  will  be  made  for  the  transit  of  1882. 

To  Venus  the  Sun  will  present  a  surface  twice  as  large 
as  we  see  it.  The  brightest  body  in  her  nocturnal  sky 
will  be  the  Earth,  when  in  opposition  to  the  Sun,  shin- 
ing with  a  splendor  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  Jupiter, 
with  a  brilliancy  sufficient  to  c;)st  a  shadow,  as  our  Moon 
does  when  a  crescent.  Our  Moon  also  will  be  visible 
with  a  magnitude  equal  to  Jupiter,  showing  all  her  phe- 
nomena, eclipses,  transits  across  the  Earth's  disk,  etc. 

.Notwithstanding  the  wide  range  of  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  seasons,  etc.,  based  on  the  assumed  inclina- 
tion of  her  axis  it  is  very  probable  that  the  characteris- 
tics approximate  so  nearly  those  of  the  Earth  as  to  make 
the  analogy  between  climate,  surface,  atmosphere  and 
habitability  equally  close. 

Cassini,  in  1672,  ventured  the  assertion  that  Venus  is 
attended  by  a  satellite,  at  the  time  of  observation  pre- 
senting a  phase  similar  to  her  own.  and  about  one-fourth 
her  sire.  In  1686  another' observation  gave  the  same 
result.  In  1740.  Mr.  Short,  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  240,  noticed  the  same  body,  with  the  same  character- 
istics— its  light  not  very  bright,  and  clear  and  sharply 
defined.  The  same  appearance  was  witnessed  by  a 
number  of  other  astronomers,  and  on  the  slrength  of 
these  observations,  its  time  of  revolution,  distance,  in- 
clination and  other  elements  were  computed  ;  its  mag- 
nitude was  equal  to  that  of  our  Moon,  and  the  phases  it 
^sumed  were  always  those  of  its  primary.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  all  these  circumstantial  statements  with 
the  fact,  that,i*:  these  later  times,  with  improved  means 
of  observation  and  equally  skillful  observers,  no  such 
body  has  been  detected,  and  while  it  is  not  impossible 
that  such  a  body  can  exist,  the  facts  so  far  seem  against 
it,  and  the  verdict  can  only  be  "not  proven,'*  leavnig  it 
to  future  investigations  to  demonstrate  the  truth. 

Vulcan. — The  existence  of  anintra-Mcrcurial  planet 
or  planets  has,  until  very  recently,  been  left  in  the  same 
state  of  uncertainty  as  that  of  the  last  mentioned  body. 
While  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
the  doubt  that  hung  over  it  could  not  be  dispelled. 
That  region  of  our  system  was  «issumed  to  be  full  of 
small  meteoric  bodies,  but  whether  of  sufficient  size  to 
,Jtf  visible  was  the  point  to  be  determined.  Leverrier, 
the  noted  French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  in 
writing  up  the  elements  of  Mercury,  observed  certain 
perturbations  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any 
disturbing  power  with  which  he  wiis  familiar,  and 
pointed  to  the  probability  that  Hther  a  planet  or  a 
group  of  planetoids  occupied  an  orbit  sufficiently  near 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  his  motions.  The  total 
solar  eclipse  of  1869  finally  furnished  an  opportunity  of 
settling  the  vexed  question.  *•  Maps  of  all  the  stars  in 
the  region  of  the  Sun  were  carefully  studied — sections 
of  the  sky  about  the  Sun  were  assigned  to  different 
observers  who  should  attend  to  nothing  but  look  for  a 
possible  planet."  The  latest  authority  consulted,  in  a 
work  published  this  year,  concedes  that  this  long-sought- 
for  planet,  has  at  length  been  brought  to  light  by  Pro- 
fessor Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Vulcan  is  his 
name,  the  God  of  Fire;  his  symbol,  the  hammer;  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun,  13,000,000  miles ;  revolution  in  his 
orbit,  twenty  days. 

Whether  the  reported  existence  of  this  Vulcan,  like 
that  of  his  namesake,  shall  prove  to  be  mythical  or  not, 
at  all  events,  he  is  the  latest  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Interior  Planets, 
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THE  Exterior  Planets  are  so  called  because  they  revolve 
round  the  Sun  in  orbits  exterior  to  that  of  the  Earth. 
They  are  sometimes  called  superior  planets  for  the  same 
reason.  At  present  the  heavens  present  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  these  brilliant  orbs.  In  the 
rarly  part  of  the  evening  three  most  prominent  of  the 
superior  planets  may  now  be  seen  following  each  other 
through  the  heavens,  wjih  Jupiter  in  the  lead,  Saturn 
with  his  rings  close  upon  him,  while  burning  Mars 
brings  up  the  rear.  What  a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
astronomer!  If  he  tires  of  Jupiter  and  his  moons,  that 
are  ever  changing  in  position,  with  their  transits  across 
the  disk  of  the  planet  and  their  constantly  recurring 
eclipses,  he  can  direct  his  instrument  to  Saturn  with  his 
■rings  and  satellites,  or  view  the  landscapes  of  Mars. 

Mars. — Mars  was  named  after  one  of  the  ancient  de- 
ities who  was  the  god  of  war.  No  doubt  the  astronomer 
gave  the  planet  this  name  from  its  ruddy  appearance. 
The  Jews  gave  it  the  name  of '*  blazing,"  from  its  red 
color.  Mars  does  not  always  appear  to  us  of  the  same 
size ;  at  conjunction  it  is  much  smaller  than  when  in  op- 
position, which  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  planet's 
distance  from  us.  When  at  the  point  nearest  to  us  in  its 
orbit  its  diameter  is  more  than  seven  times  greater  than 
when  at  its  most  distant  point. 

It  revolves  around  the  Sun  at  a  mean*  distance  of 
140.000.000  miles.  This  orbit,  like  those  of  all  the  plan- 
ets, as  Kepler  has  demonstt'ated,  is  in  the  form  of  an 
4  ellipse,  and  in  consequence  the  planet  is  nearer  the  Sun 
in  some  parts  of  its  orbit  than  in  others.  The  orbit  of 
Mars  is  flattened  out  considerably,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  its  perihelion  distance  is  twenty-six  million 
miles  nearer  the  Sun  than  its  aphelion  distance.  The 
Earth's  orbit  varies  only  three  million  miles,  thus  making 
the  variation  of  the  orbit  of  Mars  about  nine  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  E^rth.  Mars  was  the  planet  npon 
which  Kepler  decided  to  make  his  observations  on  the 
motion  and  orbits  of  the  planets.  Finally,  after  experi- 
menting and  watching  the  planet  for  seventeen  long 
years,  he  announced  his  grand  discovery,  the  three  great 
laws  of  motion. 

Mars  sweeps  nround  the  Sun  in  its  orbit  with  an  av- 
erage velocity  of  fifteen  miles  per  second,  which  is  three 
miles  less  p>er  second  than  the  rate  at  which  we,  upon 
the  Earth,  are  hurried  through  space.  It  makes  a  rev- 
olution on  its  axis  in  24  hours  and  40  minutes.  This 
makes  the  Martial  day  but  forty  minutes  longer  than  our 
own,  and  since  its  year  contains  668  days,  this  would  be 
equal  to  687  terrestial  days,  or  nearly  two  of  our  years. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  is  about  5.000  miles,  and  the 
circumference  15,708  miles.  The  volume  of  Mars  has 
been  estimated  to  be  one-fourth  that  of  the  Earth,  its 
density  only  one-half;  hence  its  mass  or  weight  is  only 
one-eighth  as  great  as  that  of  the  Earth,  or  758  quintil- 
lions  of  tons. 

The  light  and  heat  of  the  Sun  at  this  planet  is  less 
than  one-fourth  that  which  we  enjoy,  being  twice  our 
distance  from  the  Sun.  It  axis  is  inclined  28.70°  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit ;  therefore  its  seasons  cannot  differ 
very  much  from  ours,  as  the  Earth's  axis  is  inclined  2354 
degrees.  Its  days  are  nearly  equal  to  ours,  but  there 
must  be  a  greater  change  in  the  length  of  night  and  day 
in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  owing  to  its  greater 
angle  of  inclination.  The  seasons  of  Mars  must  be 
about  twice  as  long  as  ours,  because  the  year  is  equal  to 
two  terrestial  vears.  Shadows  or  dark  bodies  are  often 
seen  passing  over  its  surface.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
clouds  in  its  atmosphere. 

Until  quite  recently  Mars  was  supposed  to  be  without 
moons,  but  in 'August,  1877,  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  discovered  two  sat- 
ellites revolving  around  the  planet ;  the  outer  one  at  a 
distance  of  about  12,000  miles,  making  its  revolution  in 
thirty  hours  and  eighteen  minutes,  traveling  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  planet  on  its  axis,  so  that  when  once  in 
sight,  to  an  inhabitant  on  the  planet,  it  could  be  seen 


for  a  long  time  before  it  sets.  The  other  is  but  3.600 
miles  from  the  surface  of  the  planet.  This  is  only  a  fr  *■ 
hundred  miles  farthe»-  than  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  'ITicre  is  one  peculiarity  about  th» 
satellite.  As  it  passes  round  the  planet  in  7  hours  and 
^o  minutes,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  travels  faster  than 
Mars  rotates  on  its  axis,  and  in  its  course  overtakes  an 
object  on  the  planet,  and  since  it  travels  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  passes  by  the  object  and  sinks  out  of  sight  in  the 
east,  rising  again  in  the  west.  This  rapid  motion  of  the 
moon  causes  also,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  an  appar- 
ent motion  of  two  moons  in  opposite  directions. 

As  wc  look  at  Mars  in  the  heavens  he  appears  to  us 
only  as  a  red  star  ;  but  under  the  telescope  he  presents 
a  novel  appearance,  and  astronomers  claim  that  they 
have  discovered  land  and  water,  and  also,  *'  ice-caps"  at 
the  poles,  which  are  supposed,  like  our  own  i>olar  re- 
gions, ft)  be  covered  w^ith  perpetual  snow.  -  These  5f>ots 
grow  larger  and  become  smaller,  decreasing  with  the 
return  of  .summer  and  increasing  with  the  return  of 
winter.     [Illustrated  by  maps  and  diagrams.] 

We  all  know  that  there  is  three  times  as  much  water 
as  land  surface  on  our  globe ;  on  Mars  this  order  is  re- 
versed and  there  is  three  times  as  much  land  as  toater. 
Prof.  Proctor  says  the  older  a  planet  grows  the  less 
water  will  be  visible  upon  its  surface;  that  it  passes  into 
the  body  of  the  planet ;  and  as  proof  of  this  he  cites 
Mercury  and  Venus,  which  are  supposed  to  have  very 
little  water. 

Mars,  like  the  E^rth,  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  is 
somewhat  flattened  at  the  poles,  caused  no  doubt  by 
its  rapid  revolution  on  its  axis,  which  tends  to  bulge  it 
out  along  the  line  of  the  equator.  It  has  slight  phases, 
which  proves  that  the  planet  like  the  Earth  is  an  opaque 
body,  and  shines  with  borrowed  light. 

Jupiter. — Passing  outward  from  the  Sun,  the  next 
planet  in  our  course  is  Jupiter,  named  after  the  king  of 
the  gods.  Jupiter  is  the  largest  planet  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. He  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
planets  and  the  fixed  stars  around,  from  his  great  bril- 
liancy. This  was  one  of  the  earliest  discovered  planets 
and  was  credited  by  the  ancients  with  extraordinary 
power  and  influence  in  mundane  affairs. 

The  average  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  Sun  is  475.- 
000,000  miles.  The  orbit  of  this  planet  has  much  less 
eccentricity  than  those  of  the  planets  nearer  the  Sun — a 
wise  provision  of  nature,  because  if  his  orbit  were  less 
circular,  the  influence  of  the  Sun  would  be  insufflcieni 
to  hold  him  in  it.  If  we  look  at  Jupiter  we  find  that 
he  changes  his  place  but  little  with  reference  to  the 
fixed  stars.  We  observe  that  other  planets  move  over 
the  surface  of  the  heavens,  overtake  Jupiter  and  pass 
him  by.  while  he  apparently  moves  slowly  along.  Yet 
he  goes  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  a  minute — or  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  and  back  again  in  little  more 
than  a  mmute  ;  his  year  is  equal  to  twelve  of  our  years, 
and  he  therefore  passes  through  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac 
during  each  of  our  years.  While  be  moves  slowly  in  his 
orbit,  on  his  axis  he  revolves  very  rapidly,  completing 
a  revolution  in  ten  hours,  any  object  on  his  equator  re- 
volving with  a  velocity  of  467  miles  per  minute  as  com- 
pared with  the  Earth's  equatorial  velocity  of  seventeen 
miles  per  minute.  This  produces  a  |>owerful  centrifugal 
force,  which  must  greatly  diminish  the  weight  of  a  body 
on  the  surface  near  the  equator. 

The  diameter  ot  Jupiter  is  about  88,000  miles,  or  one- 
tenth  that  of  the  Sun.  Its  volume  is  one  thousand  four 
hundred  times  that  of  the  Earth,  and  much  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  other  planets  put  together.  If  he  should 
take  the  place  of  the  Moon  in  the  heavens,  he  would 
appear  to  us  one  thousand  two  hundred  times  as  large 
as  our  full  Moon,  givmg  us  light  enough  to  disp>ense 
with  gas  during  full  Moon.  His  density  is  only  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  Elarth.  The  equatorial  diameter  ex- 
ceeds the  polar  diameter  by  about  5.000  miles,  which  is 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  Mars.  This  is  caused  by  his 
rapid  motion  on  his  axis,  which  must  have  continued 
since  the  creation  of  the  planet.  As  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  Jupiter  is  slight,  it  follows  that  the  days  and 
nights  are  of  almost  equal  length  throughout  the  year 
— five  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset.     With  so  little  in 
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clinatioD  of  the  axis  there  can  be  but  little  change  of 
seasons  ;  there  must  be  perpetual  summer  at  the  equa- 
tor, continuous  spring  in  the  t^perate  zones,  and  win- 
ter reigns  supreme  in  the  polar  regions. 

The  heat  and  light  of  Jupiter  are  only  one-twenty- 
seventh  of  that  which  we  receive ;  so  that  unless  there 
is  some  other  means,  unknown  to  us.  compensating  for 
the  loss  of  heat  and  light,  it  would  not  be  a  very  invit- 
ing place  of  residence  for  man.  But  if  the  Jovian  citi- 
zen does  not  enjoy  our  bright  and  genial  sunshine  he 
ran  boast  of  a  magnificent  night.  In  five  hours  he  can 
see  all  the  constellations  that  pass  over  our  heads  dur- 
ing the  night,  besides  witnessing  four  moons  with  their 
divers  phases  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens.  These 
moons  were  first  discovered  by  Galileo  in  the  year 
1610.  through  the  telescope,  although  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  where  they  have  been  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  They  revolve  at  the  following  distances 
from  Jupiter:  No.  i — 270.000  miles;  No.  2 — 425,000 
railes ;  No,  3 — 678,000  miles,  and  No.  4 — 1,200,000 
miles.  The  diameter  of  the  smallest  is  2,100  miles,  and 
of  the  largest  3.500  miles.  [Illustration  by  diagram, 
showing  the  eclipses,  occultations  and  transits  of  the 
moons,]  They  must  revolve  with  great  rapidity  to 
overcome  the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  otherwise  they 
would  be  drawn  in  to  the  planet.  The  nearest  moon 
goes  through  all  its  phases  in  one  and  three-fourth  days, 
and  the  most  distant  in  less  than  twenty  days.  If  Jupi- 
ter is  inhabited,  its  citizens  can  witness  during  a  Jovian 
year  4,500  lunar  eclipses  and  about  the  same  number 
of  solar  eclipses. 

VELOCITV  OF  LIGHT  DISCOVERED. 

This  is  a  fact  well  worth  mentioning  in  connection 
with  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  It  was  observed  that  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which  occurred  while  the 
Earth  and  planet  were  at  their  least  distance  from  each 
other,  always  came  on  sooner  than  the  time  predicted 
by  the  tables ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  took 
place  when  the  planets  were  most  remote  from  each 
other  occurred  later  than  the  computed  time.  Roemer, 
a  Danish  astronomer,  finally  solved  the  problem.  He 
found  that  these  irregularities  arise  from  the  fact  that 
lig^ht  moves  through  space  with  a  finite  and  measurable 
velocity.  When  Jupiter  and  the  Earth  are  at  their 
least  distance  from  each  other,  the  stream  of  light 
flowing  from  the  satellite  of  the  planet  traverses  a. 
shorter  space  to  reach  the  ejfe  of  the  observer 
on  the  Eanh  by  nearly  soo.ooo.ooo  miles  than 
when  the  planets  are  more  remote  from  each  other. 
In  case  this  stream  of  light  is  in  any  way  cut  off,  it  will 
fail  sooner  in  the  lirst  than  in  the  second  position,  by  the 
time  required  to  pass  over  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's 
orbit.  The  stream  of  light  is  actually  shorter  by  nearly 
200.000.000  miles  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  position. 
Now,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  receive  iheir  light  from  the 
Sun  ;  they  reflect  this  light  to  the  Earth  ;  and  when 
Jupiter  is  interposed  between  them  and  their  source  of 
light,  they  are  eclipsed — their  light  is  cut  off.  And  when 
the  stream  of  light -starting  from  them,  at  the  instant  the 
supply  is  cut  off,  shall  have  run  out,  or  failed,  then  and 
not  till  then  does  the  satellite  become  invisible.  By  this 
means  light  was  found  to  travel  the  entire  diameter  of 
the  Earth's  orbit  or  185.000.000  mUles  in  about  16  min- 
utes, giving  a  Velocity  of  nearly  12,000.000  per  minute. 

Tlic  telescope  reveals  to  the  observer  a  numtTer  of 
belts  uj)on  the  surface  of  Jupiter  of  different  colors,  con- 
stantly varying  in  size,  but  all  seeming  to  take  a  parallel 
course  across  the  equatorial  regions.  The  dark  belts 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  large  masses  of  clouds,  and 
the  bright  belts  are  mere  fissures,  laying  bare  the  sur- 
face below :  and  the  parallel  appearance  of  the  belts  is 
upposed  to  be  caused  by  equatorial  winds,  similar  to  our 
«-ade  winds.  Some  two  years  ago  a  large  red  spot  was 
loticed  on  Jupiter,  which  has  been  gradually  increasing 
in  size.  [Position  and  size  indicated  in  diagram.] 

S.\TURN. — LfCaving  Jupiter  and  continuing  our  out- 
fard  course,  we  next  reach  Saturn,  the  most  distant 
world  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable^ planet  of  the  solar  system.  It  has  not 
>nly  double  the  number  of  satellites  of  fupiter,  but  has, 
in  addition,  a  number  of  rings  encircling  it,  some  shin- 


ing with  a  golden  light  and  others  being  transparent.  This 
planet  periorms  its  revolution  around  the  Sun  in  29K 
years,  at  a  mean  distance  of  872,000,000  miles,  in  an  or- 
bit considerably  flattened. 

The  diameter  of  Saturn  is  about  68,650  miles,  or  about 
nine  times  that  of  the  Earth,  and  it  would  require  760 
globes  like  the  Elarth  to  make  a  bulk  equal  to  Saturn. 
It  moves  through  space  at  the  rate  of  21,000  miles  per 
hour,  and  yet,  as  we  look  at  it  night  after  night,  we  can 
scarcely  detect  any  change  of  place.  The  Satumian 
year  comprises  about  2,500  Satumian  days,  and  is  equal 
to  nearly  thirty  of  our  years. 

In  1793.  Sir  William  Herschel  saw  a  quintuple  belt, 
and  bv  '^requent  examination  of  this  belt  he  found  Sat- 
urn's rotation  a  little  over  ten  hours,  making  Saturn's 
day  about  ten  hours.  He  also  noticed  that  the  polar 
regions  change  their  appearance  as  they  arc  turned 
towards  or  from  the  Sun,  which,  as  in  Mars,  might  be 
owing  to  snow  at  the  poles.  Saturn  has  eight  moons, 
all  varying  in  size  and  distance  from  their  primary,  and 
their  eclipses  and  occultations  are  somewhat  similar  to- 
those  of  Jupiter. 

Galileo  first  noticed  something,  peculiar  in  the  shape 
of  Saturn.  Through  his  imperfect  telescope,  it  seemed 
as  though  several  smaller  planets^had  nestled  close  to 
each  side  of  old  Saturn,  and  he  first  thought  Saturn  was 
threefold  ;  but  as  the  planet  approached  the  equinoxes, 
this  strange  appearance  vanished  altogether.  This  per- 
plexed the  astronomer  very  much,  and  he  died  before 
the  mystery  was  solved.  The  rings,  seen  again  at  a  later 
period,  were  thought  to  resemble  handles  attached  to 
the  planet,  but  for  what  purpose  no  one  conjectured. 
This  appearance  was  due  to  a  break  in  the  luminous 
rings  made  by  the  projected  shadow  of  the  planet.  The 
plane  of  the  rings  is  inclined  twenty-eight  degrees  to  the 
ecliptic.  In  its  revolution  around  the  Sun,  owing  to 
this  inclination,  the  ring  is  sometimes  observed  as  a 
broad  ellipse,  at  other  times  as  a  straight  line,  barely 
discernable  with  the  most  powerful  telescope.  The 
rings  arc  three  in  number,  about  one  mile  in  thickness, 
and  of  equal  breadth,  surrounding  the  planet  at  the 
equator.  The  exterior  ring  is  separated  from  the  mid- 
dle ring  by  a  distinct  break,  while  the  interior  is  joined 
to  the  middle  one.  The  exterior  ring  is  of  a  grayish  tint, 
the  middle  one  is  the  most  brilliant,  and  more  luminous 
than  Saturn  himself. 

Prof.  Proctor,  in  his  recent  lecture  at  F  ulton  Hall,  in 
speaking  of  Saturn  and  his  rings,  said  we  have  in  them 
an  illustration  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  in  miniature, 
and  that  probably  these  rings  would  at  some  time 
change  into  globular,  form  and  add  three  more  to  the 
number  of  satellites  of  this  planet. 

Uranus. — Saturn  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be 
the  roost  distant  of  the  planets,  and  it  was  not  until 
1781,  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  that  Sir  William 
Herschel  discovered  a  new  planet  and  named  it  after 
Uranus,  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods.  Uranus  revolves 
around  the  Sun  at  a  mean  distance  of  1,754,000,000 
miles.  Its  year  exceeds  eighty-four  of  our  years.  Its 
diameter  is  about  33,000  miles,  and  it  is  more  than 
sixty  times  as  large  as  that  of  our  Eirth.  This  planet 
has  four  satellites,  which  differ  in  their  motion  from  the 
other  members  of  our  system  in  this  respect,  that,  i.n- 
stead  of  revolving  around  the  planet  from  west  to  east, 
the  order  is  reversed  and  they  move  from  east  to  west. 
Another  peculiarity  about  these  moons  is,  that  their 
orbits  are  inclined  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  of 
the  planet's  oibit. 

Neptune. — We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  dis- 
tant planet  of  the  solar  system — Neptune,  the  god  of 
the  sea.  Astronomers,  in  observing  Uranus,  noticed 
slight  perturbations,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  a  planet  beyond  Uranus  that  had  some 
influence  upon  him.  Mr.'  Adams,  of  England,  and 
Leverrier,  of  France,  calculated  the  position  of  the 
planet,  which  result  was  announced  to  the  Academy  of 
Science,  at  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1846.  The  discovery 
of  this  planet,  by  means  of  mathematical  computation, 
was  the  grandest  triumph  of  mathematical  science  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  planet, 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  revolves  around    the 
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.Sun  in  a  period  of  164  years,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  billions  of  miles.  Its  diameter  is  given  as  39.000 
miles,  and  its  bulk  zao  times  that  of  the  Eliirth.  No  spots 
can  be  detected  on  its  disk,  and  therefore  wc  know 
nothing  about  its  time  of  rotation,  or  the  inclination  of 
its  axis.  One  satellite  has  been  discovered,  and,  like 
tbe  moons  of  Uranus,  it  has  a  retrograde  motion. 

Asteroids. — Planets  have  another  division,  besides 
that  into  interfor  and  exterior,  known  as  Major  and 
Minor  planets,  the  latter  being  sometimes  called  Aster- 
oids. Bode's  law  would  make  the  distance  of  any 
planet  from  the  Sun  about  double  that  of  the  next  m- 
terior,  and  half  thai  of  the  first  exterior  one.  But  this 
law  seemed  to  fail,  leaving  a  chasm  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  which  was  therefore  supposed  for  many  years 
to  contain  a  planet,  and  which  finally  proved  to  be 
occupied  by  a  very  large  number  of  planetoids.  Piazzi 
discovered  the  small  planet  Ceres  on  Jan.  i,  1801,  the 
first  night  of  the  present  century.  This  discovery  was 
soon  followed  by  others,  until  the  number  is  now  about 
aoo.  Leverrier  thinks  it  possible  that  there  are  over  150,- 
000 in  all.  These  planets  are  all  very  small,  Pallas  being 
the  largest,  wiih  a  diameter  of  600  miles,  while  some 
could  be  covered  over  with  a  country  village.  They  all 
revolve  around  the  Sun  In  regular  orbits  comprising  a 
lone  of  100,000,000  miles  in  width.  Their  orbits  are 
variously  inclined  to  the  ecliptic ;  Massilius  is  inclined 
only  41  minutes,  while  the  inclination  of  Pallas  is  34®. 

The  true  theory  of  these  bodies  is  unknown,  and  a 
great  many  astronomers  have  speculated  as  to  their 
ongin.  One  theory  is  that  at  some  remote  period  a 
planet  here  revolved  around  the  Sun,  which  by  some 
Ereat  force  was  rent  asunder  and  its  fragments  hurled 
mto  space.  This  may  account  for  the  great  angle  of  in- 
clination  of  Pallas  to  the  ecliptic.  The  explosion  may 
have  forced  it  far  out  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
planet  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  Another  theory  is 
that  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  that  nebulous  matter  re- 
volved in  the  orbits  of  the  minor  planets  for  ages,  and 
that  it  gradually  formed  itself  into  these  small  bodies, 
and  that  these  bodies  will  eventually  group  themselves 
together  and  form  a  large  planet  like  the  others  of  the 
Solar  System. 


CejilEiF^  mn  JiEVEBV^. 
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OF  all  the  members  of  the  Solar  System,  the  most  ec- 
centric, the  most  awe-inspiring,  the  grandest  to  the 
physical  eye  of  man,  is  the  Comet.  Its  signification  is 
"  hairy,"  from  the  Greek  "Coma,"  and  it  is  so  called  by 
reason  of  its  appearance  when  speeding  along  beneath 
the  blue  concave.  The  typical  Comet  consists  of  a 
head  and  tail,  the  former  including  a  nucleus  and  enve- 
lope. The  nucleus  is  the  solid  portion,  the  envelope 
the  nebulous  matter  without,  and  the  tail  the  appendage 
which  follows  in  the  wake.  However,  there  are  fre- 
quently Comets  minus  one  or  more  of  these  parts. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  nucleus,  sometimes  no  coma,  or 
envelope,  sometimes  no  tail,  though  a  Comet  may  have 
half-a-dozen  tails,  as  that  of  1744.  But  the  head,  in- 
cluding nucleus  and  envelope,  and  the  tail  constitute 
the  usual  '*  make  up"  of  the  Comet,  and  our  next  in- 
quiry is  concerning  the  physical  nature  of  mese 
members. 

The  unsolved  problems  in  relation  to*  these  erratic 
bodies  are  verv  numerous,  but  no  one  of  them  is  more 
difiicult  than  to  tell  of  what  they  consist.  Absurdities 
of  all  kinds  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  them. 
Aristotle  thought  they  were  exhalations  formed  of  the 
land  and  sea;  some  denied  that  the  reality  existed  and 
affirmed  that  we  saw  only  false  appearances  caused  by 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light;  others  have 
affirmed  that  Comets  were  electric  phenomena ;  but  the 
generally  accepted  theory  of  to-day  is  that  they  are 
composed  of  gas.  and  are  a  kind  of  nebulae.  As  to  the 
Comets  without  nuclei  the  authorities  seem  to  agree 
that  such  exist ;  if  the  nucleus  is  transparent — and  Mon- 


taigne claims  to  have  seen  a  star  of  the  seventh  magni- 
tude through  one  of  them — it  must  be  of  similar  com- 
position ;  but  if  it  is  true,  as  recorded,  that  the  nucleus 
has.  at  times,  eclipsed  various  stars  and  partialhr 
eclipsed  the  Sun  itself,  then  it  must  be  opaque,  possibly 
solid,  and  its  component  parts  are  not  so  certain.  The 
gaseous  theory  of  the  constitution  of  Comets  is.  how- 
ever, almost  verified  by  the  phenomena  attending  their 
approach  to  the  Sun.  As  they  near  that  luminary,  a 
wonderful  change  is  wrought.  The  closer  they  ap- 
proach it  the  filter  they  travel,  the  more  light  they 
emit,  the  longer  the  tail,  and  the  greater  the  violence 
of  their  action.  Great  jets  of  gas  spring  towards  the 
Sun  and  are  hurled  back  almost  instantaneously.  This 
phenomenon  of  attraction  and  repulsion  is  the  basts  of 
the  electric  theory  referred  to  above. 

Thus  a  tail,  consisting  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
repulsed  by  the  power  of  solar  heat,  is  formed.  With 
but  a  few  exceptions  it  extends  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  Sun,  whether  the  Comet  is  approaching  or  reced- 
ing. Further  confirmation  of  tbe  gaseous  theory  is  that 
in  1858,  when  Donati's  Comet  visited  our  system,  Arc- 
turus  was  distinctly  visible  through  the  tail  which  wa» 
90,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  as  the  tail  is  the  waste  of 
the  head  caused  by  near  approach  to  the  Sun  the  head 
must  be  composed  of  material  much  more  sensitive  to 
solar  heat  than  planetary  matter ;  for  when  millions  of 
miles  beyond  our  orbit  the  Comet  begins  to  illuminate 
the  sky  and  project  its  fiery  train.  Something  very 
capable  of  vaporization  must  compose  these  bodies,  and 
that  something,  so  far  as  science  can  discern,  is  not  cer- 
tainly this,  nor  surely  that,  but  probably  gas. 

Where  do  they  come  from  ?  Perhaps  they  wen 
thrown  from  this'  and  other  suns,  as  were  our  planets, 
according  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  Perhaps,  as 
Mitchell  suggests,  between  this  system  and  other  sys- 
tems, is  cometary  and  meteoric  matter  composing  vast 
regions  of  nebula  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  fin.illy  the 
attraction  of  this  or  that  sun  becomes  too  powerful,  the 
equilibrium  is  destroyed,  a  fragment  is  torn  off,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  eternal  law  of  gravitation,  goes 
speeding  towards  the  sun  which  most  powerfully  at- 
tracted it.  This  theory  would  explain  all  the  phenom 
ena  of  Comets,  including  what  is  otherwise  inexplicable 
— the  various  directions  from  which  they  come — and  is 
in  strict  accord  with  the  hypothesis  of  La  Place. 

The  nuclei  vary  in  size  from  a  small  asteroid  to  a  mas^ 
equal  to  eight  hundred  times  that  of  our  Elarth.  The 
diameter  of  the  nucleus  of  the  Comet  of  i8n  was  50.000 
miles,  larger  than  any  of  the  planets,  with  the  exception 
of  Jupiter,  the  giant,  and  Saturn  that  wears  the  belt. 

The  tail  is  larger  than  a  cat's  tail.  For  the  sake  of 
illustration,  however,  suppose  some  exceptional  cat  to 
have  a  tail  as  long  as  the  Comet  of  1843.  Now  were 
that  cat.  like  many  a  playful  puss,  to  attempt  to  find  the 
end  of  its  tail,  and  mamtain  its  frolicsome  disposition 
throughout  its  nine  traditional  lives,  allowing  nine  years 
to  each  life,  or  a  period  of  eighty-one  years,  it  would 
have  to  "  swing  round  the  circle"  at  the  rate  of  over  150 
miles  per  hour,  for  this  eighty  years  and  more,  before 
reaching  the  end  of  its  tail,  na,ooo,ooo  miles  away! 
Again,  if  our  feline  friend  were  a  healthy  animal,  and 
her  tail  could  by  some  means  be  nicely  curled  .ipon  her 
back,  she  would  Wiilk  along  without  hindrance— her  bur- 
den of  no  great  weight  I  Such  is  the  lightness  and 
tenuity  of  its  composition;  while  the  ethereal  medium 
which  is  affirmed  to  exist  throughout  space  and  •.\liirh 
prevents  the  tail  from  expanding  indefinitely  is  so  ligr.: 
that  it  passes  comprehension.  Hydrogen  is  sixteen 
times  lighter  ihan  air,  but  hydrogen  is  infinitely  hi  avier 
than  the  medium  of  which  we  speak. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  calculated  that  if  a  cubic  inch  of  air 
were  reduced  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  4,000  miles 
miles  above  the  Earth's  surface,  it  would  fill  a  sphere 
the  circumference  of  which  would  be  equal  to  the  orbit 
of  Neptune.  If  you  were  to  travel  aoi  miles  per  minute 
you  could  get  around  that  cubic  inch  of  air  in  164  years. 
ko  wonder  then  that  the  cat  could  carry  its  tail ;  and  no 
wonder  Maupertius  thought  he  had  discovered  the  or- 
igin of  Saturn's  belts,  when  he  said  that  it  was  the  tail  of  a 
Comet  curled  around  the  planet.     But  he  was  ignorant 
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of  the  extreme  rarity  and  lightness  of  this  vapor  and 
thought  only  of  the  length  of  the  tail.  It  might  have 
gone  around  Saturn  437  times  and  could  have  cir- 
cumscribed the  Earth  4.480  times  ! 

Comets  are  at  present  believed  to  travel  in  three 
kinds  of  orbits:  ellipses,  parabolas  and  hyperbolas. 
'ITiose  in  ellipses  revolve  round  the  Sun  in  definite 
periods  ;  those  that  move  in  parabolas  and  hyperbolas 
never  come  back,  as  the  branches  of  these  curves  are 
constantly  diverging.  After  once  forming  a  part  of  our 
Solar  System  they  go  away,  seeking  other  suns  and 
other  systems.  The  conception  of  the  journey  of  a 
parabolic  or  hyperbolic  Comet,  through  the  invisible 
and  inaccessible  depth^i  of  space,  staggers  tl>e  reason 
and  confounds  the  imagination.  Sun  after  sun  appears 
and  disappears  as  the  lone  traveler  speeds  from  "  world 
to  luminous  world,  far  as  the  universe  spreads  its  flam- 
ing wall." 

To  change  but  not  improve  op  the  poet  Richter: 
That  Comet  which  centuries  ago  blazed  in  our  heavens 
is  now  flying  past  galaxv  after  gahxy,  infinity  after  in- 
finity. Long  since,  our  Solar  System  appeared  only  as  a 
speck  against  the  black  empyrean,  an  d  all  was  darkness. 
Dots  of  light,  as  the  Comet  approached,  were  trans- 
formed into  luminous  worlds  and  rushing  systems.  On 
it  moved,  over  architraves  of  eternities,  over  pillars  of 
immensities,  over  architecture  of  galaxies,  unspeakable 
in  dimension  and'duration  ;  past  immensities  of  immen- 
sities, eternities  of  eternities,  until,  in  the  dizziness  of 
uncounted  galaxies,  the  possible  denizens  of  the  Comet, 
with  the  stars,  re-ocho  the  answer  of  the  angel :  **  End 
is  their  none  to  the  universe  of  God  I" 

Of  about  two  hundred  Comets  whose  orbits  have  been 
carefully  calculated,  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  ellipses, 
forty  parabolas,  and  seven  hyperbolas,  with  three  doubt- 
ful, though  possibly  ellipses  very  much  elongated. 

Previous  to  the  year  1680  nothinr  was  known  cer- 
tainly concerning  their  paths.  On  ihe  Comet  which  ap- 
peared that  year  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  observations, 
aud  calculated  that  it  moved  in  an  ellipse,  but  could  not 
verify  his  hypothesis.  This  was  a  great  advance  upon 
the  theory  of  Kepler,  two  generations  before,  who  held 
that  Comets  move  in  straight  lines,  and  when,  in  1682, 
another  of  these  eccentric  bodies  was  descried.  Dr. 
Halley,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Newton's,  made  a 
determined  assault  upon  it.  He  found  that  there  was  a 
wonderful  resemblance  between  it  and  the  Comets  of 
1456,  1531,  and  1607.  The  times  of  their  appearances 
were  at  regular  intervals,  about  seventy-six  years  apart; 
their  perihelion  distances  were  very  similar.  Dr.  Halley, 
after  taking  one  thing  into  consideration  with  another, 
mide  the  boldest  prediction  that  the  science  of  Astron- 
omy had  ever  known.  He  predicted  the  return  of  this 
Comet  in  seventy-six  years.  When  the  time  approached 
for  the  re-appearance  of  Halley 's  Comet  the  astronomical 
world  was  agog  with  excitement.  In  December,  1758,  the 
visitor  was  seen.  The  prediction  was  verified ;  the 
path  of  the  Comet  was  an  ellipse  ;  its  period  was  fixed  ; 
and  the  credit  of  the  greatest  discovery  in  the  cometary 
world  is  due  Dr.  Edmund  Halley.  When  Halley  made 
the  prediction  he  was  twenty-six  years  old  ;  when  it  was 
verified  he  had  been  dead  sixteen  years.  This  Comet 
was  last  seen  in  1835  and  its  next  appearance  will  be  in 
1911. 

Just  as  the  shape  of  the  paths  of  these  bodies  differs 
from  that  of  planets  so  does  the  direction  of  their  orbit. 
They  approach  to  and  recede  from  the  Sun  in  every 
possible  direction.  Some  come  up  from  the  immeasur- 
able depths  below,  in  the  language  of  Young,  "  having 
taken  their  ample  round  through  depths  of  ether  and 
coasted  unnumbered  worlds  of  more  than  solar  glory," 
and,  having  "  doubled  Heaven's  mighty  cape,"  again 
plunge  downward  on 

"  The  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years." 

Others  appear  to  come  down  from  the  zenith,  ap- 
proach with  accelerated  course,  circle  our  Sun,  and  re- 
ascend  into  the  "  dread  immensity  of  space."  The  uni- 
verse is  full  o^  them,  dashing  through  space  at  all  con- 
ceivable angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Millions 
ore  said  to  belong  to  our  solar  system  alone.     Prof. 


Pierce,  of  Harvard   College,  estimates  the  number  at 
five  thousand  millions.  > 

.  To  the  present  time  we  have  accounts  of  e'ght  hun- 
dred Comets.  Five  hundred  have  been  seen  r.ince  the 
Christian  era  by  the  naked  eye.  and  two  hundred  more 
have  been  observed  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope.  For 
reports  concerning  the  other  hundred,  we  are  indebted, 
in  the  main,  to  Chmese  sources. 

With  this  immense  number  of  Comets  careering 
through  space  is  there  not  some  danger  that  one  of  them 
may  collide  with  the  Earth  and  reduce  it  to  a  chaotic 
mass?  Professor  Newcomb  savs,  "So  small  is  the 
Earth  in  comparison  with  celestial  space,  that  if  one 
were  to  shut  his  eyes  and  fire  at  random  iitto  the  air  the 
chance  of  bringing  down  a  bird  would  be  better  than 
that  of  a  Comet  of  any  kind  striking  the  E;irth." 

Elarly  in  the  present  century  the  French  Government 
called  a  congress  of  her  ablest  mathematicians  and 
astronomers  to  determine,  upon  mathematical  principles, 
to  how  many  chances  of  collision  the  Earth  was  exposed. 
Their  answer,  after  careful  examination  and  calculation, 
was:  '*  Out  of  381.000.000  chances  only  one  is  unfavor-. 
able.  Admitting  that  the  Comets  which  mj\y  strike  the 
Earth  with  their  nuclei  would  annihilate  the  whole 
human  race,  the  danger  of  death  to  each  individual  re- 
sulting from  the  appearance  of  an  unknown  Comet, 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  risk  he  would  run,  if  in 
an  urn  there  was  only  a  single  white  ball  among  281,- 
000,000  balls,  and  his  death  were  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  white  ball's  being  produced  on  the  first 
drawing." 

There  is  a  drop  of  comfort  in  that,  at  least,  and  still 
more  in  the  science  of  to-day  which  tells  us  that  even 
were  we  to  come  into  contact  with  one  of  these  erratic 
individuals  but  little  harm  would  be  done.  For  in  1861 
we  did  pass  through  the  tail  of  a  Comet  and  the  only 
noticeable  effect  was  a  peculiar  phosphorescent  mist. 
In  1776,  a  Comet  became  entangled  with  the  moons  of 
Jupiter.  They  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  as  if 
the  Comet  had  never  existed ;  while  the  latter  was 
thrown  out  of  its  course,  and  its  orbit  changed  from  a 
period  of  one  thousand  years  to  twenty  years,  1.  ^., 
from  a  long  to  a  short-period  Comet. 

As  to  the  time  occupied  in  moving  through  their  el- 
lipses. Comets  are  divided  into  long  and  short  periods. 
The  shortest  is  Encke's,  which  completes  its  circuit  in 
three  and  one-quarter  years.  Other  short-period  Com- 
ets are  DeVico's,  Biela's,  Faye's,  Brorsen's  and  Halley 's, 
the  latter  of  which  has  a  period  of  over  seventy -six 
years.  Of  long-period  Comets,  that  of  181 1,  the  most 
wonderful  since  1680,  will  come  back  in  3,000  years ; 
that  of  1858,  Donati's,  in  2.100;  and  that  of  1844  is  ex- 
pected to  return  in  one  hundred  centuries. 

The  velocity  of  these  bodies  increases  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Sun,  and  vice  versa.  The  Comet  of  1680, 
the  one  on  which  Newton  made  his  observations,  traveled 
at  the  amazing  speed  of  1,200.000  miles  per  hour  at  its 
perihelion.  It  approached  nearer  the  Sun  than  our 
Moon  Is  to  us,  and,  according  to  Newton,  must  have 
had  a  temperature  two  thousand  times  that  of  red-hot 
iron.  As  they  recede  from  the  Sun  into  the  cold  regions 
of  space  the  velocity  decreases  and,  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  their  orbits,  they  creep  along  at  the  rate  of  a 
few  yards  per  minute  / 

This  Comet  of  1680,  according  to  Dr.  Whitson,  the 
successor  of  Newton,  was  the  awfnl  prison-house  of  the 
damned,  which,  as  it  wheeled  from  the  remotest  re- 
gions of  darkness  and  cold  into  the  very  vicinity  of  the 
Sun,  hurried  its  wretched  tenants  by  turns  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  perishing  cold  and  of  devouring  fire.  Such 
crude  absurdities  were  about  as  numerous  aCs  the  Com- 
ets in  the  earlier  ages,  and  all  looked  upon  these  bodies 
with  fear  and  trembling.  They  were  regarded  by  the 
ignorant — and  all  were  then  ignorant  of  scientific  data — 
as  harbingers  of  war,  famine,  pestilence  and  inunda- 
tions. The  great  flood,  the  civil  war  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  the  assassination  of  Czesar,  the  cruelties  of 
Nero,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70, 
were  all  prognosticated  by  what  Pliny  called  "  those 
fearful  stars  not  easily  appeased  1  ' 

Halley 's  Comet  has   frequently  been  the  cause  of 
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preat  consternation.  In  1456,  it  appeared  in  Europe 
just  as  the  Turks  were  leading  their  victorious  armies 
across  the  Hellespont.  *l*he  terrified  people  thought  it 
meant  victory  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  we  are  told 
that  Pope  Calixtus  ordered  bells  to  be  rung  at  noon 
every  day  and  prayers  offered  for  preservation  from 
"the  Devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  Comet."  The  Comet, 
possibly  not  liking  the  company  with  which  he  was 
thus  associated,  soon  disappeared.  Halley's  Comet 
also  appeared  in  1066.  when  William  the  Conqueror 
Invaded  England.  Of  course,  that  determined  there- 
suit  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  succession  to  the 
English  crown  I 

.  It  was  universally  believed  in  Germany  in  1590,  that 
a  Comet  caused  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  The  suf- 
ferer frequently  died  while  in  a  fit  of  sneezing.  When, 
therefore,  any  one  heard  a  sneeze  he  would  bestow  his 
final  benediction,  "  God  bless  you  !"  on  the. unfortunate 
payy.  Thus,  it  is  said,  originated  the  habit  of  exclaim- 
ing "  God  bless  you  I"  when  any  one  sneezes. 

These  superstitious  views  have  been  eradicated  from 
the  public  mind,  and  the  crude  theories  of  which  they 
bear  the  imprint,  illustrate  well  the  march  of  science. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  Seneca  wrote  :  "  A  day  will 
come  when  the  courses  of  these  [comets]  will  be  known 
and  brought  under  fixed  conditions  like  those  of  plan- 
ets." That  day  has  come ;  but  unsolved  problems  still 
remain,  and  cometary  physics  yet  awaits  its  Alexander. 

Meteors. — Meteoric  phenomena,  the  appearance  of 
*'  evanescent  star  points"  and  sudden  lights  darting 
through  the  upper  air,  are  familiar  to  all.  Every  one  has 
.seen  shooting  stars,  one  or  more  of  which  nightly 
flashes  and  scintillates  in  divers  parts  of  the  sky  .and  dis- 
appears, leaving  the  darkness  more  drear  in  their  flight. 
They  speed  along  at  from  35  to  75  miles  per  second  and 
from  50  to  75  miles  above  the  Earth's  surface.  The 
average  number  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  every  night  in  the  year  is  7,500,000  ,*  and  if  we  add 
the  number  of  telescopic  Meteors  the  aggregate  is  400,- 
000,000  daily.  So  immense  and  incalculable  is  their 
number,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  star  point  to  bodies 
as  large  as  the  Moon,  that  Prof.  Pierce  has  recently 
published  the  following :  "  The  beat  which  the  Elarth 
receives  from  Meteors  is  the  same  in  amount  which  it 
receives  from  the  Sun  by  radiation,  and  the  Sun  re- 
ceives five-sixths  of  its  heat  from  the  Meteors  that  fall 
upon  it." 

In  1866.  May  12th,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude 
appeared  in  the  Northern  Crown  where  twenty-four 
hours  before  a  tenth  magnitude  star  had  been.  The 
next  day  it  diminished  to  the  third  magnitude,  and  so 
on  until  on  the  nmth  day  it  resumed  its  original  degree 
of  brilliancy.  The  theory  explaining  this,  which  imme- 
diately concerns  Meteors,  is  that  the  star  encountered 
an  enormous  stream  of  meteoric  bodies  which  gave  fuel 
to  its  flames,  and  as  the  fuel  became  exhausted  the  star 
lessened  in  splendor.  On  the  first  of  September, 
1859,  there  was  a  sudden  brightening  of  our  Sun,  for 
which  the  same  reason  is  attributed. 

When  they  are  gathered  into  systems  and  move 
through  space  in  a  regular  orbit  Meteors  are  termed 
"periodic."  Such  are  the  November  meteors  for  which 
we  looked  in  vain  about  two  months  since  ;  and  such 
are  the  August  meteors.  The  former  are  encountered 
every  thirty-three  years,  the  latter  every  year.  These 
two  groups  are  described  in  the  following  extract  from 
an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly : 

"  The  great  November  mass  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted outside  of  the  Solar  System  till  about  126,  when  the 
great  planet  Uranus,  Neptune's  brother  sentinel  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Solar  System,  arrested  this  tribe  of  aimless 
wanderers  through  space,  and  by  his  tremendoi;s  at- 
traction, whirled  them  into  anew  orbit,  and  added  them 
to  the  subjects  of  his  master,  the  Sun.  We  have  met  it 
every  third  of  a  century  since,  but  the  records  are  very 
incomplete.  It  is  estimated  that  it  is  now  about  100,000 
miles  through,  and  over  500.000,000  long,  so  that  the 
head  is  almost  touching  the  Earth's  orbit,  while  the  tail 
is  back  between  Jupiter  and  Uranus.  Its  length  is  so 
great  that,  moving  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  miles  a 


second,  it  takes  two  years  to  pass  quite  round  the  Earth 
and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  two  meteoric  dis- 
plays in  two  successive  years,  in  1832  in  Europe,  in 
1833  here,  in  1866  in  Europe,  and  in  1867  here.  The 
August  ring  is  encountered  every  year,  which  induces 
the  opinion  that  it  is  complete  now.  and  spreads  wholly 
round  its  orbit,  though  it  probably  started  in  a  lump 
like  the  November  body.  If  so,  it  is  an  older  body 
than  that  of  November,  the  latter  not  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  disjoint  attraction  of  the  Sun  long  enough, 
to  be  drawn  out  from  a  '  lump'  into  a  I'ne.  A  Gomel 
is  traveling  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  lings." 

The  radiant  point  of  the  November  meteors  is  the 
constellation  Leo ;  the  August  meteors  the  constella- 
tion Perseus.  Fifty-six  such  points  have  been  discov- 
ered, which  is  indicative  of  fifty -six  such  groups  revolv- 
ing around  the  Sun.  About  a  dozen  November  showers 
have  been  recorded,  the  most  remarkable  being  in  1799. 
1833,  and  1866.  That  of  1833  was  the  most  brilliant 
ever  known. 

The  luminous  appearance  which  Meteors  present  is 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  atmosphere.  If  you  attach 
a  thermometer  to  a  driving-wheel  going  at  the  rate  of 
500  feet  per  second,  or  over  five  miles  per  minute,  the 
mercury  will  rise  sixteen  degrees.  The  Earth  travels 
over  1,000  miles  per  minute,  and  plunging  into  a  mass 
of  these  bodies  which  have  a  like  velocjty  augmented  by 
the  Eiarth's  attraction,  600.000  degret^  of  heat  are 
evolved.  The  result  is  light  and  vaporization.  Those 
that  are  large  enough  to  reach  the  Earth  before  being 
completely  vaporized  are  called  Meteorites,  subdivided 
into  Aerolites  or  Meteoric  Stones.  Aero-sideroiies  or  Me- 
teoric Iron, and  Aero-siderolites,the  intervening  varieties. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  where  these  bodies  have 
reached  the  Earth,  killing  men  and  cattle,  and  burning 
buildings.  In  1803  a  luminous  Meteor  appeared  in 
Normandy  and  2,000  stones,  so  hot  a^to  bum  the  hands 
when  touched,  fell  on  an  area  of  54  square  miles.  The 
largest  stone  weighed  ^4  pounds.  A  similar  shower  fell 
in  1812.  between  Vienna  and  Prague,  200  stones  being 
precipitated  in  an  area  eight  miles  long  by  fonr  wide. 
An  aerolite  weighing  600  pounds,  accompanied  by  z.ooo 
smaller  stones,  fell  at  Kuyahinya,  Hungary,  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1866.  One  fell  in  Weston,  Massachusetts,  in 
i8o7,which  weighed  200  pounds,  and  in  1876  some  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  States  were  visited  by  a  Meteor 
of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy.  It  was  first  seen  in  Kan- 
sas, at  an  altitude  of  sixty  miles  ;  in  Missouri  it  began 
to  explode,  and  continued  breaking  up  while  passing 
over  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Terrific  explosions 
were  heard  throughout  its  entire  path  of  i.ooo  miles. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  the  full  Moon. 

The  composition  of  these  bodies,  as  a  whole,  differs 
from  anything  terrestrial,  yet  an  analysis  reveals  no  new 
elements.  They  consist  principally  of  metallic  iron 
together  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon, 
silicon,  nickel,  chromium,  tin,  aluminum,  magnesium, 
calcium,  potassium, sodium,  cobalt,  manganese,  copper, 
titanium,  lead,  lithium,  and  strontium. 

When  we  approach  the  question,  What  is  the  origin 
of  these  bodies  ?  we  tread  on  uncertain  ground.  Proc- 
tor, in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Poetry  of  Astronomy,"  de- 
livered recently  in  this  city,  maintained  that  matter  is 
expelled  from  the  Sun ;  and  that  a  velocity  greater  than 
380  miles  per  second  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  away  from 
the  Sun's  immediate  vicinity.  Perhaps  some  Meteors 
do  thus  originate.  If  so,  it  is  in  accord  with  the  follow- 
ing, clipped  from  the  Comhill  Magazine: 

"  Each  sun  and  ea#h  planet,  each  asteroid  and  each 
moon,  has  its  eruptive  stage,  in  which,  diverse  though 
the  powers  of  large  and  small  orbs  may  be,  expulsive 
power  probably  has  been,  is,  or  will  be  attained,  com- 
petent to  drive  the  expelled  matter  beyond  the  attrac- 
tive range  of  the  parent  mass.  Nor  need  we  be  per- 
plexed by  the  consideration  that,  in  thus  viewing  mil- 
lions of  meteors  and  meteorites  as  Sun-expelled  or 
planet-expelled  masses,  we  seem  to  set  on  one  side  the 
evidence  which  shows  that  the  orbs  peopling  space  have 
been,  in  large  part,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  meteoric 
masses.  'I  lie  two  processes  are  no  more  inconsistent 
than  are  the  two  processes  by  one  of  which  trees  gather 
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Dutriment  from  the  Earth,  and  so  grow,  bud,  blossom, 
bear  fniit.and  tfjrow  out  leaves,  while  hy  the  other  they 
strew  upon  the  Eiirth  leiives.  fruit,  blossoms,  and  buds, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  lime  yield  even  their  own  substance 
to  the  all-nourishing  soil.  The  Earth-born  meteorites 
which  return  in  thousands,  year  by  year,  to  the  Earth 
from  which  ihey  sprang,  are  but  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
compared  with  the  soil  from  which  the  tree  derives  its 
nourishment,  when  we  compare  the  total  mass  of  all 
those  meteorites  with  that  of  those  portions  of  the 
mighty  cosmical  nebula  from  which  the  mass  of  the 
Elarth  itself  was  fonned  ;  while  this  portion  in  turn  com- 
pared with  the  whole  nebula  is  but  as  the  soil  nourish- 
ing H  single  tree  to  that  from  which  a  whole  forest  de- 
rives support." 

The  theory  in  regard  lo  vast  regions  of  nebulae  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium  was  referred  to  under  Comets  and 
would  btt  equally  plausible  in  this  connection.  And  it 
IS  also  true  that  many  Meteors  originate  in  the  breaking 
up  of  Comets.  In  1846,  Biela's  Comet  divided,  and 
four  years  later  there  were  1.500,000  miles  intervening. 
Until  1872  these  parts  were  not  seen,  but  in  that  year, 
when  the  Earth  neared  that  point  of  intersection  in  its 
orbit  about  the  time  of  the  Comet's  periodic  appearance, 
streaming  lights  of  millions  of  Meteors  were  visible. 
'Plus  by  the  different  original  velocities  of  its  parts,  or 
by  planetary  attraction,  or  some  unknown  cause,  the 
one  Comet  had  been  lengthened  into  an  infinity  of 
Vf  eteors.  But  just  what  their  origin  is,  "  He  knoweth 
best." 

We  have  waded  in  deeper  than  Newton,  and  yet  with 
IiiiTi  we,  of  this  age,  might  say,  "  I  have  wandered  on  the 
shore  of  Truth's  great  ocean,  and  have  gathered  a  few 
pebbles  more  beautiful  than  common  ;  but  the  vast 
ocean  itself  rolls  before  me  undiscovered,  unexplored." 
And  of  all  the  ships  that  crtiise  from  this  Solar  harbor 
of  ours  into  the  illimitable  vastness  of  that  unexplored 
sea.  that  sail  onward  througii  the  aerial  universe  of 
endless  expanse,  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  Meteor, 
and  the  awful  grandeur  and  infinite  sweep  of  the  Comet 
forcibly  r'-*call  those  words  of  Young : 

"  What  involution  I  what  extent  I  what  swarms 
Ot  worlds  that  laugh  at  earth  I  immensely  great. 
Immensely  distant  from  each  other's  spheres. 
What  then  the  wondrous  space  through  which  they  roll  ? 
At  once  it  quite  en^ulphs  all  human  thought, 
'Tis  comprehension's  absolute  defeat." 


J«EBaii^!(  PYPeifJIEglg. 


BY  FRANK  GRIEST. 


SPACE!  space!  illimitable,  infinite,  doubly-freezing 
space!  Egyptian  darkness !  No  sky,  no  "earth,  no 
stars,  no  sun,  no  moon.  A  mighty  nature-abhorred 
vacuum.  Alone  I  Space  and  the  Almighty.  No  sound 
nor  smell,  no  air,  no  water,  no  gravity.  No  light  be- 
cause no  air  ;  no  sound  for  lack  of  air.  No  gravity  but 
the  law,  and  nothing  upon  which  that  law  could  oper- 
ate. The  elements  were  not.  Snow,  hail,  rain,  sleet, 
winds,  earthquakes,  or  moon-quakes,  or  Jupiter,  or  Nep- 
tune, or  Sun-quakes  were  not.  Nothing  was;  and  to  that 
momentous  moment — the  beginning  of  all  science,  of 
all  history — the  beginning  of  everything,  except  the 
Creator  of  all  things — let  us  turn. 

•  •  •  • 

An  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  an  age  has  passed.  We  turn 
again.  We  feel  the  rush  of  wind,  the  seething  of  gases. 
We  pass  on  and  on  with  the  rapidity  of  that  thought 
which  takes  us  to  Polaris  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; 
this  seething,  roaring,  rushmg,  invisible,  ethereal  matter 
is  everywhere.  What  but  now  was  space  empty,  is 
space  filled.  How,  we  know  not.  Darkness  still  reigns 
supreme.  Air  has  brought  along  its  concomitant  sound. 
Gravity  may  or  may  not  be  at  work — we  do  not  know — 
its  results  are  yet  invisible.  The  mighty  vacuum  is  lull, 
and  nature  has  redeemed  herself. 

Another  discovery — this  vacuum-filling  mass  moves 
according  to  some  law ;  at  some  points  faster  than  at 


others,  and  always  at  these  same  points  is  it  moving 
faster  than  at  other  fixed  ones.  The  whole  huge  mass 
is  turning  on  part  of  itself-^that  part  on  ^nich  It  turns 
is  the  hub — the  faster  motion  is  nearer  the  rim.  This  mo- 
tion evidently  was  given  at  the  start  when  it  was  poured 
into  this  infinite  vacuum,  like  water  into  a  funnel.  An- 
other fact — in  the  places  that  move  slowest  the  mass  is 
harder  to  penetrate,  the  outside  parts  are  bearing  down 
on  the  hub.     Gravity  is  doing  its  work. 

A  change — the  intense  cold  is  relieved  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  friction  of  these  currents  of  air  and  gas.  and 
the  compression  near  the  centre,  is  raising  the  tempera- 
ture steadily  yet  almost  imperceptibly,  perhaps  a  de- 
gree in  a  million  yeirs.  Darkness  also,  which  has  for- 
ever existed,  is  being  now  slowly  yet  surely  dispelled. 
As  the  cold  decreases,  so  does  the  darkness — twin 
brothers — heat  and  light.  The  one  cannot  exist  inde- 
pendent of  the  other. 

The  mass  is  large  and  unwieldly  ;  gradually  the  con- 
traction leaves  again  a  vacuum  ;  the  rapidity  of  resolu- 
tion is  intensified;  the  power  of  gravity  in  the  main 
mass  is  not  yet  su^cient  to  hold  against  the  enormous 
centre-fleeing  force,  and  the  loose  outside  part  is  flung 
off;  the  main  part  contracts  steadily,  and  two  masses 
of  vapor,  part  of  the  larger  semi-fluid,  fill  the  original 
space.  That  part  thrown  off  breaks  its  annular  form.  * 
and  by  the  exertion  of  that  same  centre-seeking  gravity 
force,  forms  another  revolving  mass  of  semi-luminous 
vapor.  The  main  mass  throws  off  another,  and  another, 
and  still  another  ring.  It  throws  off  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, yea,  millions  of  them. 

These  retain  the  motion  of  the  parent  body  with  re- 
spect to  it  and  also  with  respect  to  themselves — except 
at  times  when  the  tangential  force  threw  them  too  far 
from  the  original  mass  to  feel  its  gravity  power. 

Now,  is  there  a  visible  firmament  dotted  with  untold 
luminosities  which  "  show  His  handiwork?  '  The  suns 
are  begun — the  work  is  started — the  laws  are  immutable 
■ — they  will  work  themselves  out  on  the  same  plan. 

After  many  days  what  we  call  our  Sun  shrank.  The 
heat  intensified ;  its  rapidity  of  revolution  increased ; 
the  equatorial  regions  bulged  out ;  all  the  loose  matter, 
by  reason  of  its  revolution,  was  collected  there ;  part  of 
it,  held  by  lighter  ties,  was  left  behinc,  still  rotating  as 
when  of  the  original  mass;  and  the  combined  forces 
which  controlled  it  sent  it  careering  madly  and  eliipti- 
cally  around  the  Sun. 

When  the  dimensions  of  the  Sun  had  decreased  to 
perhaps  a  little  less  than  the  present  orbit  of  Uranus, 
another  equatorial  belt  was  loosed  from  its  parent,  an- 
other planet  was  born.  So  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  all  the 
others,  with  untold  eon  intervals,  were  launched  upon 
the  infinite  sea  of  space. 

A  disbelief  in  the  perfection  of  human  knowledge  led 
to  attempts  to  bridge  the  chasms  that  yawned  their  black 
depths  of  unexplained  mysteries  in  the  very  face  of  all 
thinkers ;  the  then-called  infidel  endeavor  to  discover 
the  plan  of  the  Creation  had  charms  for  the  philosophic 
and  poetic  mind.  Numerous  as  these  attempts  in  all 
probability  were  during  the  first  decade  and  a  half  of 
Christian  centuries,  they  were  evidently  unsuccessful,  or 
were  strangled  at  birth  by  a  Church  which  recognized 
no  knowledge  obtained  from  other  sources  than  itself, 
but  which  could  reject  and  denounce  the  Copemician 
system,  and  in  the  same  breath  make  the  dogmatical 
announcement  of  Papal  infallibility.  However,  after  a 
long  while,  thanks  to  our  German  friends,  thought  be- 
came less  narrowly  circumscribed.  But,  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century,  nothing  was  known,  even 
in  astronomical  circles,  of  that  "  grandest  generalization 
of  the  human  mind,"  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

The  Nebular  Hypothesis  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  creation,  not  of  matter,  but  of  suns  alias 
stars,  of  planets,  comets,  meteors,  etc. ;  to  explain  why 
the  Earth  and  her  sister  planets  revolve  around  the  Sun ; 
why  Saturn  has  rings,  and,  with  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Co., 
moons.  In  fact  it  is  an  hypothesis,  which  school  child- 
ren are  taught  to  accept  as  a  proven  theory,  which  is 
reservedly  accepted  by  many  astronomers,  and  rejected 
by  many  more.  It  is  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  explains  some  astronomical- difiScul ties  to  the  oom- 
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plete  content  of  all ;  while  others  it  renders  still  more 
complex.  ^ 

Rev.  H.  W,  Warren,  author  of  "  Recreations  in 
Astronomy,"  thinks  he  discerns  the  germ  of  this  theory 
in  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  Creation,  where  the  Earth 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  "  without  form  and  void  ;" 
but  this  is  so  meagre  that  I  cannot  believe  any  one  to 
have  been  materially  assisted  by  it. 

Svvedenborg  conjectured  vaguely  in  1743;  so  also 
Buffon  in  1749.  The  latter  thought  that  the  planets, 
and  consequently  their  motions,  were  derived  from  the 
collision  of  a  comet  with  the  Sun.  The  absurdity  of 
this  is  evident  from  facts  given  in  a  former  paper,  re- 
specting the  density  of  comets. 

The  first  givat  step  was  made  by  Immanuel  Kant, 
who  sought  to  give  it  a  *'  philosophical  completeness." 
His  theories  were  based  on  the  observations  of  Mauper- 
lius.  a  French  astronomer,  who  lived  during  the  firet 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  and  they  are  said  to  be 
very  similar  to  those  of  La  Place.  He  assumed  the  ro- 
l.ition  of  the  primitive  body  without  accounting  for  it. 
He  attempted  no  proof,  and  his  views  attracted  little, 
if  any,  attention  until  after  La  Place's  demonstration  ; 
and  even  now  such  valuable  works  of  reference  as  the 
American  and  Chambers'  Encyclopedias,  together  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  astronomical  text-books,  do  not  men- 
tion him  in  this  connection. 

Kant  was  a  German,  of  Scotch  descent,  born  in 
Konigsberg  in  1724.  He  is  deservedly  considered  to 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  German  philosophers.  Al- 
though enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation,  he  never 
traveled  beyond  the  province  in  which  He  was  born, 
and  hardly  ever  beyoiid  his  native  city.  He  died  in 
the  year  1804. 

Contemporary  with  Kant  (born  in  1738)  was  that 
celebrated  astronomical  giant.  Sir  Wm.  Herscliel  an 
Englishman,  who.  educated  an  organist,  creditably 
filled  such  position  in  both  Bath  and  Halifax.  About 
1766,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments, 
and.  becoming  entranced  by  the  divine  music  of  the 
spheres,  started  on  that  voyage  of  celestial  exploration, 
whose  first  immortal  milestone  was  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Uranus,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  made  astronomer  to  the  king.  George  III, 
who  advanced  funds  with  which  Herschel  made  his  re- 
nowned forty-foot  reflecting  telescope,  the  metal  specu- 
lum of  which  was  four  feet  in  diameter,  three  inches 
thick",  and  weighed  2,000  pounds.  With  this  instrument, 
the  most  powerful  ever  made  up  to  that  time,  he  dis- 
covered that  binary  stars  revolve  around  their  common 
centre  of  gravity — ^a  fact  that  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after; that  nebular  spots  cover  about  1-270  of  the  visi- 
ble firmament  and  indicated  the  position  of  about  2  500 
of  these  Nebuloe.  He  divided  them  into  three  classes : 
I.  Clusters  of  stars  ;  2.  Nebulae  proper ;  and  3.  Nebu- 
lous stars.  And  he  advocated  the  theory  that  these 
Nebulae  were  formed  into  stars  by  rotary  motion  and 
the  attraction  of  gravitation.  This  his  son.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  afterwards  called  the  theory  of  "sidereal  ag- 
gregation," and  it  seemed  confirmed  by  his  discovery 
of  the  nebulous  stars — which  were  solid  and  incandes- 
cent in  the  centre,  like  Sirius  and  Bctelguese,  but  un- 
like them,  surrounded  by  a  comparatively  thin  vapory 
cloud,  which  emitted  light  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
central  star.  Herschel  was  convinced  that  many  of  the 
Nebulae  were  irresolvable  into  star  groups,  hence  his 
advocacy  of  the  theory. 

The  French  astronomer  La  Place,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that,  '*  as  a  physicist,  he  occupies  a  position 
second  to  that  of  no  mathematical  astronomer  since 
Newton,"  lived  contemporaneous  with  both  Kant  and 
Herschel.  He  became  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's theory,  although  never  mentionmg  him  in  his 
works,  in  fact,  totally  ignoring  him  by  crediting  Buffon 
with  being  his  only  predecessor  in  speculating  on  this 
subject.  He  collected  all  possible  data,  advanced  the 
theory  that  equatorial  belts  were  thrown  off  from  the 
Sun,  broke  and  formed  the  planets ;  and  demonstrated 
it  mathematically.  In  his  hands  this  Hypothesis  took 
very  much  the  shape  given  by  text-books  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  substantially  this  : 


There  once  existed  in  space  a  great,  chnotic  nebnlom 
mass,  endowed  with  a  kind  of  whirlpool  motion,  which 
gradually  condensing,  through  the  mutual  attraction  of 
its  particles,  formed  the  countless  suns  distributed 
through  «pace;  the  planets  were  formed  by  the  conden- 
sation of  rings  of  matter  thrown  off  by  this  central  ma^ ; 
the  satellites,  by  the  condensation  of  matter,  thrown  off 
by  the  planets. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  discussion  of  thb 
theory,  to  take  a  glance  at  a  concomitant  subject — 
Nebula:  This  term  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  sig- 
nifying mist,  vapor,  or  cloud,  and  is  a  first  cousin  of  the 
familiar  Latin  word  nubes,  "  cloud."  The  Nebnlse  are 
those  cloud-like  masses  of  luminous  matter  which  can 
be  seen  at  certain  points  in  the  heavens  on  any  clear 
night.  A  few  of  these,  for  example,  those  in  Libra, 
Hercules,  the  Twins,  and  the  celebrated  Fish-mouth 
nebula  near  the  sword  handle  in  Orion,  are  visible  tu 
the  naked  eye. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  first  astrono 
mer  who  sufficiently  studied  these  bodies  to  make  an> 
classification  of  them,  was  Sir.  Wm.  Herschel.  He 
thought  he  had  discovered  Nebulae  in  a  sufficient  num 
ber  of  intermediate  stages,  to  draw  the  inference  iha\ 
stars  were  formed  of  them  by  condensation ;  but  the  an- 
nouncement that  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  erected  in  1844. 
resolved  into  star  clusters  many  of  those  supposed  true 
Ncbulee.  seemed  to  take  the  wind  out  of  both  Herschel'; 
and  La  Place's  sails,  for  the  deduction  seemed  proper. 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  resolve  anv  of  them.  wai. 
a  sufficiently  powerful  telescope.  After  this  iconoclastic 
demolition  of  all  preconceived  ideas,  no  text-books,  foi 
perhaps  more  than  a  doxen  years  had  the  temerity  to 
mention  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  Prof.  Mitchell,  in  bis 
"Astronomy  of  the  Bible,"  written  during  this  {>eriod, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  theory  **  which  has  of  late  years  become 
somewhat  noted,  because  of  its  abandonment  by  certain 
prominent  individuals,  who  had  previously  been  its  ar- 
dent advocates."  The  disciples  of  our  Hypothesis,  like 
the  proverbial  rats,  left  their  sinking  craft,  but  Herbert 
Spencer  with  might  and  main  worked  at  the  pumfTS, 
keeping  the  hulk  afloat,  until,  when  in  the  autumn  of 
1864  Mr.  Huggins  with  a  spectroscppically-anned  tele- 
scope, proved  beyond  cavil  that  the  planetary  Nebala 
in  Draco  was  a  mass  of  glowing  gas.  Lord  Rosse's  ob- 
jections were  swept  aw.ay  like  leaves  before  the  autumn 
wind,  and  "  Richard  was  himself  again,"  The  Nebulai 
Hypothesis  regained  its  pristine  position. 

'rhese  Nebulae  are  most  abundant  where  there  are  the 
fewest  stars.  When  Herschel  during  his  eximmalion  of 
the  heavens  saw  but  few  stars,  he  used  frequently  to  say 
to  his  assistant,  "  Prepare  to  write ;  the  Nebulae  arc 
coming."  This  fart  niiy  be  impressed  by  the  follow- 
ing from  Prof.  Newcomb  :  "  Imagine  a  belt  thirty  de- 
grees wide  extending  around  the  heavens,  including  the 
Milky  Way,  and  reaching  fifteen  degrees  on  each  side 
of  the  central  circle  of  the  Milky  Way.  This  belt  will 
include  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  if  the  stars  or  Nebulae  were  equally  distrib- 
uted, nearly  one-fourth  of  them  would  be  found  in  the 
belt.  Instead,  however,  of  one-fourih,  wc  find  nine- 
tenths  of  the  star  clusters,  but  only  one-tenth  of  the 
Nebulae."  The  light  received  in  a  moderate-sized  tele- 
scope from  some  of  the  more  distant  of  these  is  very 
dim.  It  has  been  estimated  that  that  of  a  sperm  candle 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant  would  be  from  1,500  to  ao,- 
000  times  as  brilliant. 

Whether  these  bodies  belong  to  our  own  stellar  sys- 
tem or  not  is  a  mooted  question,  arguments  h.ivini;  been 
adduced  on  both  sides.  But  I  believe  that  the  prepon- 
derence  of  evidence  as  well  as  the  majority  of  votes — 
polling  both  men  and  women,  who  are  entitled  by  vir- 
tue of  sufficient  knowledge  and  ripe  judgment,  to  as- 
tronomical suffrage — favors  the  belief  that  they. do. 

La  Place  believed  the  expanded  nebulous  matter  to 
be  luminous  and  heated  to  an  intense  degree  ;  he 
thought  that  perhaps  the  Sun  had  previously  existed, 
and  had  in  some  unknown  way  become  so  heated  that 
it  more  than  filled  our  whole  system.  He  does  not  ex- 
plain how  the  initial  motion  was  obtained,  hiclinholti 
thought  that  the  matter  was  not  at  all  heated,  and  si>eaks 
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of  the  rotary  motion  as  orisjinaUy  slow,  the  "  existence 
ot  which  must  be  assumed."  Mary  Somerville.  Lard- 
ner.  Arago.  Kirlcwnod,  Nichol.  and  Mitchell,  all  agree 
Jn  stating  that  they  know  not  the  cause  of  the  original 
motion. 

That  the  rotary  motion  of  the  Sun  and  planets,  the 
orbital  motion  of  the  latter,  and  the  motion  of  Saturn's 
rings  is  from  west  to  east;  that  the  orbits  of  all  planets 
are  nearlv  circular  and  cometarv  orbits  so  diverse,  and 
that  planets  move  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  Sun's  equa- 
tor, Kirkwood  says,  are  all  facts  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  Mitchell  holds 
the  same  views. 

Mr-  Jacob  Ennis.  of  this  State,  in  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ise on  the  power  of  gravity,  published  by  D,  Appleton 
&  Co.,  in  1866,  advances  some  origitial  ideas  on  this 
subject,  which  are  quite  at  variance  with  any  I  have 
elsewhere  seen.  He  attempts  to  prove  that  the  initial 
rotary  motion  to  the  nebulous  mass,  was  given  by  grav- 
ity ;  that  gravity  threw  off  the  rings ;  and  that  gravity 
gave  all  the  planets  and  their  satellites  their  motion 
from  west  to  east.  But  Mr.  Ennis  in  the  same  volume 
proves  that  there  can  be  no  planet  between  the  Sun  and 
Mercury,  whereas  recent  observations  seem  to  show  that 
we  have  Vulcan  ;  and  he  also  proves  that  of  Mars,  the 
Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  the  Eirlh  is  the  only 
planet  that  can  have  a  moon.  In  the  light  of  Prof. 
Hall's  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  the  moons  of 
Mars  this  proof  is  entitled  to  little  consideration. 

Now  let  us  look  at  those  facts  which  seem  to  substan- 
tiate the  Nebular  Hypothesis — those  other  tlian  the 
nebular  facts  to  which  I  have  already  reverted. 

I.  .A.U  known  planets  move  in  the  same  direction 
about  the  Sun.  This  fact  first  led  Kant  to  investigate 
the  subject,  for  he  argued  that  it  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  chance. 

3.  All  known  moons,  -but  one,  move  in  that  same  di- 
rection about  their  planets. 

3.  These  motions  are  all  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sun 
on  its  axis. 

4.  All  known  planets  except  the  asteroids,  qiove  very 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  Sun's  equator. 

•  5.  1  he  rings  of  Saturn.  Mitchell  says  that,  "Saturn's 
rings  were  left  to  show  us  how  the  worlds  were  made." 
It  is  contended  by  others,  however,  that  these  rings 
which  are  now  considered  to  be  vast  aggregations  of 
meteors  traveling  in  a  circum-Saturnial  orbit,  were 
formed  from  the  fragments  of  former  satellites,  which 
were  disrupted  by  the  attractive  power  of  iviturn. 

6.  The  experiment  of  placing  a  drop  of  oil  in  water 
and  givinif  it  a  rotary  motion  has  been  successfully 
made  ;  it  flattened  at  the  poles  and  eventually  threw  off 
from  its  ecjiiator  minute  rings. 

Lockyer  says :  "  It  may  take  years  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove this  Hypothesis ;  but  the  tendency  of  recent  ob- 
servations is  to  show  its  correctness." 

But  with  all  the  weight  of  argument  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  advocacy  of  this  theory,  and  all  the  in- 
genious explanations  of  supposed  contradictory  evi- 
den-:e.  there  remain  certain  unexplained  facts,  which,  if 
uncxplainable,  will  surely  undermine  this  noble- struc- 
ture of  Lii  Place. 

I.  One  moon  of  Uranus  revolves  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

a.  One  of  Mars'  moons  has  a  velocity  three  times  as 
great  as  Mars  itself. 

Now,  it  is  an  established  fact  in  physics,  that  as  the 
volume  of  a  revolving  body  contracts,  the  velocity  in- 
crciises.  According  to  this,  the  velocity  of  the  inner 
moon  of  Mars  should  be  the  greater,  for  it  was  thrown 
off  when  Mars  was  revolving  more  rapidly,  whereas  it 
it  less.  But  Mars  also  should  make  an  axial  revolution 
in  Ics-s  time  than  either  of  its  moons  revolves  about  it ; 
whereas  the  inner  moon  makes  an  orbital  revolution  in 
onc-third  of  the  time  taken  by  the  planet  itself  for  its 
axial  revolution.  Prof.  Kirkwood.  speaking  of  this, 
says :  "  Unless  some  explanation  can  be  given,  the 
shorter  period  of  the  inner  satellite  will,  doubtless,  be 
ieg:irdcd  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis."  'ITiat  great  soldier-astronomer,  Gen.  O. 
M.  Mitchell,  who   died  of  yellow  fever  at   Beaufort, 

[These  valuable  Papers  concluded  in 


South  Carolina,  in  October,  1862.  knew  nothing  of 
Mars'  moons,  but,  defending  the  theory  in  one  of  his 
latest  works,  he  said :  **  Suppose  we  had  discovered 
th.at  it  required  more  time  for  Saturn  or  Jupiter  to  ro- 
tate on  their  axis  than  for  th«?hr  nearest  moon  to  revolve 
round  them  in  its  orbit ;  this  would  have  falsified  the 
theory."  The  only  explanation  I  have  yet  heard  is  that 
of  collision  with  some  comet, 

3.  The  planet  Vulcan  is  said  to  make  a  revolution  in  its 
orbit  in  less  lime  than  the  Sun  makes  an  axial  revolution. 

4.  A  star  now  in  Canes  Venatici  has  a  velocity  greater 
than  could  be  given  by  the  combined  attraction  of  all 
known  matter  in  the  universe. 

5.  In  1876,  a  new  star  bl.ized  out  with  great  brilliancy 
in  the  Swan.  According  to  this  theory  it  should  have 
taken  untold  centuries  to  do  this  and  a  like  time  to  lose 
its  intense  light.  It  was  closely  observed.  In  a  short 
time  it  changed  from  a  star  into  a  nebula,  assigning  no 
reason  for  thus  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  provis- 
ions of  our  Hypothesis. 

6.  In  some  of  the  Nebulae  there  are  vast  gaps  ih  the 
middle  where  they  should  be  most  dense. 

7.  The  results  of  quite  recent  spectroscopic  investiga- 
tions show  that  "  the  gases  so  examined  are  not  only  of 
nciirly  equal  density,  but  that  they  exit  in  a  iow  state 
of  tension ;  and  this  fact,"  says  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  "is  fatal  to  the  Nebular 
theorv." 

Burritt,  the  author  of  the  most  popular  astronomy  in 
this  country,  in  an  article  on  Nebulae  in  his  last  edition, 
speaking  of  this  Hypothesis,  says:  "  But  the  little  we 
know  of  the  physical  constitution  of  these  sidereal 
masses,  is  insufficient  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion." 

The  author  of  an  astronomical  catechism,  Hiram 
Mattison  by  name,  puts  the  following:  "  Is  this  theory 
correct,  or  even  probable?"  His  laconic  answer,  "It  is 
not,"  he  backs  up  with  such  contorted  biblical  argu- 
ments as  Ag.issiz,  one  of  the  most  devout  men  of  his 
day,  would  have  laughed  to  scorn. 

Prof.  Daniel  Vaughn  is  not  alone  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  theory  that  planets  are  formed  by  the  aggregation 
of  meteoric  bodies  and  that  the  next  formed  planet  will 
be  Iseyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  Even  now  many  as- 
tronomers have  noted  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
that  planet  and  are  searching  for  another  to  double  the 
breadth  of  the  Sun's  domain. 

Proctor  teaches  that  the  Solar  System  had  its  origin 
in  meteoric  and  cometic  aggregation,  and  that  in  the 
gaseous  Nebulae  we  probably  see  vast  systems  of  comets 
traveling  in  extensive  orbits  around  nuclear  stars. 

The  theory  of  a  resisting  medium  in  space  has  been 
urged  as  the  only  way  by  which  to  account  for  the 
short  distances  that  some  satellites,  are  from  their  pri- 
maries, it  having  with  apparent  certainty  been  proved 
that  a  nebulous  ring  could  not  form  into  a  solid  moss  in 
such  close  proximity  to  a  planet.  This  resisting  medium 
gradually  reduces  the  satellitic  orbit.  The  outcome  of 
this  theory  is  that  all  satellites  will,  at  some  time,  coalesce 
with  their  primaries ;  that  all  planets  will  coalesce  with 
theirs,  and  that  the  heat  thereby  caused  will  again  ex- 
pand the  Sun  10  a  mighty  nebulous  mass,  and  the 
world-makitig  process  will  be  begun  anew.  This  may 
account  for  that  phenomenal  star  which  appeared  some 
time  since  in  the  Northern  Cross  and  afterwards  became 
a  nebula. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
theory  like  multitudes  of  others,  notablv  those  account- 
mg  for  tides,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  the  aurora  bore- 
alis,  springs,  primordial  germs,  etc.,  rests  on  the  inse- 
cure foundation  of  human  speculation.  It  has  not  and 
probably  cannot  be  conclusively  proven.  The  problem 
of  the  Creation  has  eluded  the  grasp  of  our  mightiest 
intellects;  it  has  ^/^/t  a  fruitful  theme  for  controversy 
for  centuries,  and  will  be  for  generations  upon  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  As  a  question  of  discussion  and 
speculation  it  will  probably  outlive  the  most  protracted 
government  on  the  face  of  our  globe,  and  may  remain 
•in  unsolved  mystery 

Till  the  Sun  grows  co!d. 
And  the  stars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold  1 

January  or  Feuruary  N).  of  yournul.]  
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PEXXSYLVAMA  SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 


)»  n  J^.j 


Tmb  Imwakd  Voxck 


^mj^:^m 


I      '  — .- 1 

Song.  The  gold  -  en  rule,   the  gold -en  rule,  Oh,  that's  the  law  for    me;  \v  ere  this     the  law    for 

Were  this  the  rule,    in    har  -  mo  -  ny    Our  lives  would  pass  a  -  way ;        And  nom  would  suf  -  fer, . 


Hymn.  I    hear    it    of  -  ten  in     the  dark,    I    hear    it    in    the  light ;        Where  is      the  voice  that 


Song,  all     the  world,  Howhap-pywe  should  he.     Cho,  The  gold -en  rule,  the  gold -en  rule, 
none    be    poor.   And  none  their  trust  be  -  tray.  The  gold  -  en  rule,  the  gold  -  en  rule, 


m 


I      i^   I      -  I       i      u»  !'''■. 

I.  calls     to       me,  With  such    a    qui  •  et  might  7  Cko.  O    sweet  surprise     of     in  -  ner  skies. 


Song.  Oh^  that's  the  law  for  me ;         To   do    to  oth  -  ers    as  I  would  That  they  should  do  to  me. 


^^ 


.    .  .  r^- 

I.  Those  voices  still  and  strong,      That  fill  the  spir  -  it's    si  -  lences   With  music  and  with  song. 


2.  They  send  me  challenges  to  right, 
And  loud  rebuke  my  ill ; 
They  ring  my  bells  of  victory, 
They  breathe  my  "  Peace,  be  still,"— C/i<7.    | 


3.  O  God  within,  so  near  to  me 
That  every  thought  is  plain, 
Be  judge,  be  friend,  be  Tather  still. 
And  in  Thy  heaven  reign.^ — Cho, 


JERUSALEM,  MY  HAPPY  HOME. 


^^^^4^U\^^^s^^ 


XjATIir  HVMN,  A.  D.  900. 

^-.— I N-r~i 


^m 


1.  Je    -  iru    -    sa   -    lem,      my    hap  -    py    home.   Name    ev   -   er       dear      to        me, 

2.  When  shall    these    eyes       thy    heav'n  built  walls.    And    pearl  -  ^        gates      be    -  hold? 

3.  There   hap  .  pier     bow  -  ers    than    Eden's  bloom,  Nor      sip      nor       sor  -  row     know, 


a'fif  Ti: 


When  shall  my  la  -  bors  have  an  end  In  joy  and  peace  and  thee? 
Thy  bul works  with  sal  -  va  -  tion  strong.  Thy  streets  of  shin  -  ing  gold? 
Blest  seats !  through  rude  and  storm  -  y  scenes     I        on  -  ward  press  to  you. 


f^^^^M 


4.  Why  should  I  shrink  from  pain  or  woe, 
Or  feel  at  death  dismay? 
I've  Canaan's  goodly  land  in  view, 
And  realms  of  endless  day. 


5.  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home. 
My  soul  still  pants  for  thee : 
Thf  n  shall  my  labors  have  an  end, 
When  I  thy  joys  shall  see. 


-^  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  ^ 

1,  3  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 


'-"'■f^^^ 


fPPLET0fi'3-fMOK00L-l- 


Sear  what  the  Superintendent  of  the  Famous  Quincy  Schools 

BayB  of  thenx: 

From  Francis  W.  Parker,  Siiperiniendent  of  Schools,  Qtiincy,  Mass, 

Appleton's  Readers  have  been  used  in  our  schools  for  six  months.  As  we  use 
almost  all  the  Readers  published  in  this  country,  we  have  good  opportunities  for 
knowing  the  respective  merits  of  each  kind,  and  I  unhesitatingly  place  your  read- 
ers among  the  very  best.  The  First  Reader  is  scientifically  arranged.  All  methods 
of  teaching  reading  that  are  called  natural  are  exemplified  in  this  beautiful  little 
book  ;  teachers  can  study  and  follow  it  with  the  greatest  confidence.  Every  prim- 
ary school  should  liave  them,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  be  uithout  them. 

The  lollowins  ITonnal  Scliools  in  Pennsylvania  Iiave  adopted 

Appleton'a  Readers : 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  AT  INDIANA,  FA. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  AT  EXTTZTOWN,  FA. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  AT  MILLERSVILLE,  FA. 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,  AT  WEST  CHESTER,  FA. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BLOOMSBURO.  FA. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SHIFFENSBURO,  FA. 

The  Instructors  in  these  Institutions  have  nothing  but  praise  for  them. 


>^  TS^  Tl^MT  BBSTs  ^ 


From  Eliza  G,  Westlake,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville ,  Pa. 
I  consider  Appletons'  Readers  the  very  best  I  ever  used.  Prof  Bailey's  instruc- 
tions alone  are  worth  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  books.  No  teacher  can 
examine  thrm  without  receivincj  some  valuable  hint  or  suggestion  which  will  en- 
able him  to  teach  the  subject  more  intelligently. 

That  eminent  Divine  and  Educator,  the  President  of  Mercersberg  College 

endorses  them. 

From  Rev.  E.  E,  Higbee,  D.  D.,  President  of  Mercersburg  College,  Mercersbur<r,  Pa. 

I  have  very  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pro^ 
nounce  them  the  best  I  have  ever  had  in  my  hands. 

» 

These  Readers  are  arranged  for  teaching  Reading  upon  the  plan  advocated  by  the 
leading  educators  of  this  country  at  Teachers*  Institutes  for  Years.  They  have  beeA 
adopted  by  over  2,200  Public  Schoolsin  Pennsylvania  alone,  within  the  last  i6  months. 

Have  you  seen  them  ?    For  full  particulars,  address 

Grexx'l  Agent,  Potts  ville.  Fa. 


Philadelphia,  Johnstown,  Harrisburg,  West  Chester,  Vineland,  Glassboro, 

Chambersburg,  etc. 


jVoRMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawing 

By  J.  V.  MONTOOMBRT,  A.  M„ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  School.  Millersville  Penna. 


VXe'w  Boobtt  9  to  13|  Freob  froia  tbe  Press  > 

Primary  Graded  Exercises,  Books  1  to  8.    Int.  6.    Retail,  lo. 

These  books  give  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form — ^straight  line  or  curved  line.  They ,  are  taught  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  any  good  teacher.  The  gradation,  classification,  and  development  of  geometric  and  art 
forms,  and  designing  is  easy,  systematic  and  practical.  They  educate  the  mind  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  va- 
rious simple  forms  while  training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

Interxnediate  Grrade  EzexiciseB,  Books  9  to  12.    Int.  i8.    Retail,  25. 

These  four  books  unite  and  develop  in  a  most  attractive. and  practical  manner  some  nine  different  courses 
Each  book  giving  a  part  of  each.  No  other  works  meet  so  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  American 
schools.  They  are  not  only  Industrial  in  character,  but  Educational.  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  B<iU 
any  and  Plant  Drawing,  Form  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Alphabets  and  Letter  Drawing,  Conventionaliza- 
tion, Designing,  nnd  mj^iy  new  and  valnable  features  which  will  be  apprecated  and  enthusiastically  Approved 
by  the  practical  teacher.     Send  for  Specimens. 

Montgoznery'B  Complete  Manual  of  the  Primary  Exercise. 

A  thorough,  working  manual  for  daily  class  use  by  the  teacher  Every  lesson  made  easy,  and  teachable 
by  the  clear,  exact,  and  full  instruction  on  it.  Fine  cloth,  gilt,  plates.  i88  pages.  Postpaid,  Si«75-  With 
introduction  supplies.  $1.20. 


By  MJyWABJ>  SSOOK8,  A, 

Principal  Millersville  State  Normal  Sohool,  Pa. 

jSEV  I^ETIjSED  WH  fil^ETIVIiY  IJilPI^TED  EDHtiejV/S. 


llrooks's  Normal  Union  Arithmetlcfi, 

T^VO  BOOKS. 

Int.        Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Normal  Umon,  Part  L     -    -    -    .20      .15 

2.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Gomp.,      -    -    -  .65      .50 
(2.  The  same  book  divided  and  bound  as  Booka  2  and  3.; 
Brooks's  Normal  Algebra,    -     -      -    -    -    .85    .63 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic,      -----   .85    63 


I    Brooks's  Standard  and  Normal  Arithmetics. 

irOXJR  BOOKS, 

Int.     Ex.  Int.     Ex. 

1.  New  Primary,  -   .15    .12    8.  New  Mental    .25.     .18 

2.  Elementary,  -  -  .80    .26    4.  New  Written,  .60    .45 


Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,        .84.     63 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     -      -     Mail,  S2«25 

TO  ABOVE  WORKS. 

The  Normal  Union  combines  Mental  and  Written  Exercise  in  Arithmetic,  and  reduces  the  number  of 
books  for  those  wishing  shorter  courses.  They  have  been  adopted  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places 
of  importance.  These  Ixxiks  arc  first  in  methods  of  teaching,  educational  spirit,  and  all  business  methods. 
They  are  delightfully  graded  and  work  charmingly.  These  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics  have  a  National 
reputation ;  the  new  editions  more  than  maintain  this.  The  publishers  therefore  request  teachers  and  direc* 
tors  everywhere  who  wish  to  change,  to  correspond  with  them. 

-He  JNTonaal  Bdlacatioaal  Pttbiicatlo&Ss  ^ 

Fewsmlth's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature.  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,   Lloyd's   Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 

For  ParticuUrs,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS; 


EUZABETH   LLOYD. 


THERE  is  an  old  saying  which,  like  most 
maxims,  is  partly  true  and  partly  false, 
"  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  It  there- 
fore follows  that  he  who  would  encourage  in 
dustrial  pursuits  in  his  pupils,  must  be  him- 
self a  worker.  If  the  teacher  is  diligent  in 
his  own  profession  and  all  that  pertains 
thereto;  if,  when  a  thing  needs  to  be  done, 
he  is  not  afraid  to  put  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel;  if  he  honors  those  who  work  in 
other  fields,  and  shows  that  he  honors  them  ; 
then  he  is  ready  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  that 
grandest  of  all  lessons,  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Let  him  teach,  first  of  all,  that  labor  is  not 
a  curse,  but  a  blessing;  that  work  is  noble, 
and  idleness  a  crime — for  the  great  universe 
which  fills  all  space,  this  beautiful  earth  upon 
which  we  live,  and  even  we  ourselves,  are  but 
the  handiwork  of  God,  our  Father  and 
Creator;  the  Christ,  who  came  to  take  away 
the  evil  from  the  punishment  pronounced 
upon  Adam,  said,  "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work  ;"  and  we  can  show  our 
love  to  God  and  our  gratitude  for  His  mani- 
fold blessings,  only  by  the  work  that  we  do  ; 
for  men,  like  trees,  arc  "known  by  their 
fruits." 

There  is  no  better  subject  for  a  first  lesson 
in  industry  than  the  parable  of  the  talents.  It 
teaches  so  plainly  that  God  demands  of  all 
of  us  the  improvemnt  of  such  gifts  as  we 
have,  whether  great  or  small ;  and  that  he 
who  does  tlie  best  he  can,  be  that  best  ever 
so  insignificant  to  mortal  eyes,  shall  receive 


the  reward,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant." 

Having  taught  his  pupils  that  all  honest 
work  is  honorable,  and  that  wc  should 
Be  conlent,  in  work, 
To  do  the  tiling  one  can,  nnd  not  presume 
-  To  fret  because  'lis  litlle, — 
It  is  the  next  duty  of  the  teacher  to  point 
out  to  his  pupils  the  different  avocations  in 
life  which  are  open  to  them,  and  to  discuss 
their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
In  order  to  check  the  growing  mania  for  the 
learned  professions,  he  should  tell  his  pupils 
how  overcrowded  these  already  are ;  he  ought 
to  show  them  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation 
rests,  not  upon  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
merchants,  but  upon  the  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, artisans,  and  inventors;  and  that 
while  the  former  may  sometimes  gain  colossal 
fortunes  or  world-wide  retiown,  it  is  among 
the  latter  that  we  oftenest  find  the  comfort, 
ease,  and  independence,  which  characterize 
the  true  American  home. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  child  in  ten  who 
has  such  a  strong  natural  bent  for  some  espe- 
cial pursuit,  chat  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, - 

Cultivate  your  talent,  and  do  the  work  in. 

e  world  which  God  has  designed  you  to 

)."  The  other  nine  children  have  no  espe- 
cial gift,  and  would  probably  succeed  equally 
rell  in  any  of  a  dozen  callings.  These  may 
hoose  such  careers  as  circumstances  open  to 
hem,  and,  if  possible,  the  decision  should  be 
reached  before  Ihey  leave  the  school-room. . 
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Having  made  their  choice,  let  them  prepare 
themselves  to  be  thorough  workmen,  so  that 
they  may  honor  their  calling  and  go  up 
higher  every  year. 

The  teacher  should  acquaint  himself  with 
what  his  boys  and  girls  intend  to  be,  and,  in 
a  measure,  adapt  his  instruction  to  their 
future  needs.  One  tendency  of  our  present 
educational  system  is  to  crush  out  all  individ- 
uality; a  certain  amount  of  machine- work 
and  routine  and  drill  is  inevitable;  but  he 
who  does  not  supplement  this  with  a  deep 
well  of  knowledge  where  those  who  are  thirsty 
may  comfe  and  drink  living  water,  can  do  but 
little  toward  fitting  his  pupils  for  future  use- 
fulness in  any  career. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  encourage 
the  girls,  as  well  as  the  boys,  to  fit  themselves 
for  some  occupation  in  life.  It  so  often  hap- 
pens that  a  woman  is  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources,  and  is  obliged  to  maintain  not  only 
herself  but  others,  that  it  is  almost  criminal  for 
a  girl  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without  receiv- 
.  ing,  in  some  way,  such  an  education  as  will 
make  her  self-supporting  Let  her  learn  how 
to  do  some  one  thing  well,  if  it  be  but  cook- 
ing, or  whitewashing,  or  general  house-work. 
No  girl  or  woman  who  has  good  health,  and 
can  do  house  work  even  moderately  well, 
need  starve  while  the  present  scarcity  of 
in-door  help  continues;  and  if  teachers  will 

•  only  teach  their  girls  that  a  house-maid  who 
'does    her    work    conscientiously   is  just    as 

worthy  of  honor  as  a  seamstress,  a  milliner, 
a  saleslady,  or  a  teacher,  the  reign  of  igno- 
rant foreigners  in  our  kitchens  will  be  over ; 
many  a  housekeeper  will  find  the  rest   for 

•  which  she  sighs,  and  many  a  poor  girl  a  com- 
fortable and  happy  home. 

Thus   far    we  have   only  suggested   what 
'  teachers  may  do  indirectly  to  encourage  in- 

•  dustrial  pursuits.     To  point  out  what  may  be 

•  done  directly  is  much  more  difficult ;  for 
theories  are  worth  but  little  that  have  not 

'  been  tried  in  the  crucible  of  practice.    VVhat- 

•  ever  may  be  practicable  in  our  large  cities,  it 
is  not  at  present  possible  to  establish  free 
technical  schools  in  rural  neighborhoods ; 
but  something  can  be  done  to  awaken  in  our 
boys  and  girls  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  work, 
and  to  arouse  parents  to  the  necessity  of 
fostering,  early  in  life,  habits  of  industry  and 
self-reliance. 

Instead  of,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
literary  entertainments  that  are  given  in  many 
schools,  the  teacher  might,  once  a  year,  hold 
an  exhibition  of  useful  articles  manufactured 
by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  invite  all  the 
parents  to  come  and  see  them.     In  this  way 


those  parents  who  are  qualified  to  do  so, 
would  be  stimulated  to  give  their  children 
instruction  in  various  kinds  of  handiivork 
which  they  often  neglect  through  carelessness : 
pupils  whose  parenis  are  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves, would  learn  much  from  their  more 
favored  classmates';  and  thus  all  would  obtain 
a  supplementary  education  which  the  teacher 
has  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  give. 

This  idea  might  be  taken  up  by  a  township, 
instead  of  by  a  single  school.  The  directors 
and  teachers  might  appoint  a  time  and  place 
for  a  general  exhibition  of  pupils'  work,  and 
offer  premiums  for  the  best.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  such  a  display  would  be  product- 
ive of  quite  as  good  results  as  an  annual 
reunion  where  children  exhibit  themselves, 
their  voices,  and  their  clothes,  and  astonish 
their  delighted  parents  by  spelling  dozens  of 
hard  words  of  whose  meaning  they  are  ignor- 
ant, and  which  they  will  probably  never  use 
in  the  whole  cour.e  of  their  lives. 


TREES  AROUND  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


A  MO  RE  desolate  place  than  the  ordinary 
country  school  house  yard  would  be  diflft- 
cult  to  imagine.  The  building  itself  is  com- 
monly anything  but  an  inviting  structure. 
Its  plain,  shabby,  weather-beaten  appearance 
has  no  charm  for  the  eye,  and,  as  if  to  make 
it  as  repulsive  as  possible,  it  is  set  down  in 
the  centre  of  a  patch  of  ground  primevally 
rough,  wherein,  as  in  the  sluggard's  garden 
of  which  the  poet  sings,  one  may  see  the  wild 
brier,  and  the  thorn,  and  the  thistle,  growing 
higher  and  higher.  But  even  where  public 
spirit  has  risen  to  the  pitch  of  providing  a 
comparatively  attractive  building,  the  yard  is 
still  left  in  its  native  rudeness,  bare  of  trees, 
but  rampant  with  tangled,  unsightly  weeds. 

This  IS  not  at  all  as  it  should  be.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  country  school- 
yards should  be  siich  unattractive  places.  It 
would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
of  the  yard  to  attempt  any  elaborate  orna- 
mentation ;  but  surely  it  might  be  made  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  is  usually  the  ca^e, 
with  very  httle  expenditure,  of  time  and 
trouble.  Every  yard  should  be  nicely  sodded, 
and,  if  the  farmers  of  the  district  are  so  fool- 
ish as  to  let  their  cattle  run  at  large,  neatly 
fenced  in ;  and  trees  should  be  planted 
around  the  house,  both  for  their  grateful 
shade  in  summer  and  for  their  beauty  at  all 
seasons.  By  such  simple  means  even  a  shabby 
house  may  be  made  less  uninviting,  and  the 
finer  structure  be  set  oT  to  better  advantage. 
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Does  any  one  ask,  What  is  the  use?  Can't 
children  learn  just  as  well  in  a  school- house 
standing  in  a  bare,  neglected  yard,  as  in  one 
surrounded  by  neatly-kept  sod  and  pleasant 
shade?  Well,  perhaps  so  \  but  "  it  is  not  all 
of  life  to  live/'  and  there  is  an  education  of 
brain  and  heart  through  the  eye  Which  has  its 
importance  in  the  development  of  a  well- 
rounded  character.  A  school-house  whose 
grounds  are  made  attractive  will,  moreover, 
have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affection^  of 
the  scholars  than  one  whose  surroundings  are. 
uncouth  or  offensive,  and  they  will  more 
willingly  go  to  such  a  school  than  to  one 
about  which  there  are  no  pleasant  external 
features. 

A  few  days*  work  in  fall  and  spring,  by  a 
few  public-spirited  men  in  each  school  dis- 
trict, would  soon  transform  the  school  yards 
of  the  State  from  their  present  dreary  aspect 
into  bright  and  pretty  patches,  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  scholars  and  of  pride  to  the 
district. 

And  in  planting  the  trees  there  should  be 
not  the  slightest  objections  to  including  in  the 
list  a  few  fruit  and  nut  trees.  We  remember 
one — and  just  one — school-yard  in  which 
grew  a  prolific  apple-tree  ;  and  the  delight  it 
gave  the  boys  and  girls  to  watch  the  maturing 
fruit,  and  to  gather  it  when  ripe,  is  past  all 
telling.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  provide  such 
innocent  enjoyments  for  our  children,  and 
school  trustees  and  parents  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  devote  the  few  dollars  and  the  little 
time  required  to  provide  them.  Let  us  have 
trees  in  our  school-house  yards — American 
Volunteer,  Carlisle. 
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JOHN   M.  GREGORY, 
President  of  Illinois  State  University. 


[The  school  described  below  by  Dr.  Gregory  is  a 
fair  representative  of  hundreds  of  village  and  coun- 
try schools  in  Germany.  They  have  excellences, 
hut  they  have  also  very  serioas  defects].  On  the 
whole,  I  do  not  think  them  superior  to  i^hools  of  a 
similar  class  in  this  country. — Ed.] 

During  part  of  the  past  summer  I  spent 
some  time  in  that  wild  heart  of  Germany,  the 
great  Thuringian  forest.  Nearly  half  of  this 
region  is  covered  with  artificial  forests  of  dark 
pines  and  other  evergreens,  amid  which  are 
scattered  numerous  villages  of  the  German 
peasantry.  The  little  village  of  Georgen- 
thal,  in  which  I  was  stopping,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  five  or  six  hundred,  includmg 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  children  of 


the  school  ages.  Having  for  a  long  time  de- 
sired to  see  the  common  country  school  in 
Germany,  I  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
master,  and  obtained  permission  to  visit  his 
school  the  next  day.  As  in  nearly  all  such 
schools  in  Germany,  the  master  lives  in  the 
school-house,  the  building  being  provided 
with  a  residence  at  one  end,  the  school  rooms 
at  the  other.  The  school  children  of  the  vil- 
lage had  been  divided  into  three  grades  for 
the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  who  received 
and  instructed  each  grade  by  itself.  The  ses- 
sion opened  at  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  the  summer,  and  continued  ordi- 
narily until  2  o'clock  p.  m  On  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays^  which  are  half- holidays,  the 
session  closed  at  1 1  a.  m.  We  reached  the 
school  house  at  a  little  past  seven,  the  school 
having  already  been  in  session  for  nearly  an 
hour.  The  students  of  the  two  higher  grades 
were  present  when  we  entered,  those  of  one 
grade  being  engaged  in  studies  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  room,  while  the  other  grade  were 
under  instruction  in  front.  The  school-room 
itself  was  about  twenty-two  feet  in  breadth 
by  fifty  or  sixty  in  length,  and  was  furnished 
with  desks  and  seats  stretching  across  the 
room,  leaving  aisles  of  about  three  feet  in 
width  at  each  side.  Each  desk  accommo- 
dated ten  or  twelve  pupils.  Besides  these 
desks,  there  were  a  table  and-seat  for  the 
teacher,  and  a  few  small  blackboards  hung 
upon  the  walls  almost  out  of  the  scholars' 
reach.  The  room  an<J  its  furniture  were 
much  inferior  to  our  public  school  rooms  in 
general,  in  this  country.  In  other  villages  I 
found  sometimes  new  school  buildings  of 
superior  construction,  and  furnished  much 
more  nearly  like  our  own. 

The  students  remained  in  their  seats  during 
the  hour  of  instruction,  while  the  master,  a 
tall,  thin,  nervous,  active  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  walked  the  floor  in  front  of 
them.  Monitors  were  sometimes  employed 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  room  to  preserve  order, 
but  frequently  the  master's  voice  or  whistle 
was  required  to  huSh  some  noisy  scholar  or 
group.  The  lessons  had  evidently  been  pre- 
scribed and  studied  by  the  pupils,  but  the  in- 
struction was  given  orally  by  the 'master,  and 
usually  without  the  aid  of  the  book,  except 
in  the  lessons  in  the  German  language,  in 
reading,  and  in  mental  arithmetic.  The 
method  was  familiar  and  colloquial,  the 
teacher  drawing  from  his  own  stores  of 
knowledge,  both  to  propound  new  questions 
and  to  illustrate  thoie  in  the  book.  His  air 
was  animated  even  to  eagerness,  and  the  pu- 
pils responded  in  most  cases  with  interest  and 
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vivacity.  The  blackboard  was  sometimes 
brought  into  use,  either  by  the  teacher  him- 
self or  by  some  pupil  who  was  sent  to  write 
a  word  or  solve  a  problem  Rough  pieces  of 
chalk  were  used  for  marking,  in  place  of  the 
slender  crayons  employed  by  us.  The  time 
given  to  each  lesson  or  exercise  was,  for  that 
day  at  least,  only  a  few  minutes,  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  or  twenty  for  the  longest ;  and  the 
teacher  passed  from  one  subject  to  another 
with  the  same  class,  pausing  only  to  change 
the  book.  This  school  had  little  apparatus, 
but  in  some' of  the  other  village  schools  we 
saw  charts,  globes,  and  apparatus  for  the  il- 
lustration of  arithmetic  and  other  common 
branches.  The  air  of  the  room  was,  most  of 
the  time,  in  frightful  condition,  ventilation 
being  almost  wholly  neglected.  Though  it 
was  summer  time,  both  doors  and  windows 
were  closed,  and  nothing  but  our  desire  to 
see  the  exercises  through  could  induce  us  to 
remain.  As  it  was,  one  of  our  number  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room  twice  during  the 
session,  to  get  fresh  air.  In  the  better  schools 
it  is  claimed  that  the  ventilation  is  carefully 
provided  for,  and  that  the  teachers  are  en- 
joined to  keep  strict  watch  of  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  of  their  rooms. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  exercises  of  the  two 
higher  grades  were  finished,  and  the  pupils 
left.  The  teacher's  daughter  brought  him 
his  breakfast— a  cup  of  coffee  and  some 
bread — upon  a  server ;  and  while  he  was  eat- 
ing it,  the  little  children  constituting  the 
third  or  primary  grade,  and  numbering  about 
forty,  entered  the  room.  By  the  time  the 
breakfast  was  finished,  the  little  folks  were  in 
'  their  seats,  and  the  work  of  their  instruction 
began.  In  their  case  it  was  more  purely  oral 
than  with  the  larger  pupils,  and  much  more 
time  was  devoted  to  the  reading  lessons,  and 
the  study  of  language  in  connection  with 
them.  These  lessons  were  also  made  the  ve- 
hicle for  instruction  in  regard  to  common 
things,  such  as  the  habits  of  animals,  the  em- 
ployments of  men,  the  qualities  of  trees  and 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  tools  and  furniture. 
We  should  call  them  here  *'  lessons  upon  ob- 
jects," or  common  things  All  new  words 
were  spelled  phonetically,  and  the  children 
were  drilled  in  the  correct  use  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  German  language.  As  the  Ger- 
man language  is  spelled  phonetically,  no  such 
waste  of  time  arises  in  the  study  of  ortho- 
graphy as  is  required  in  our  own  schools. 
When  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read  and  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  correctly,  he  can  spell  all 
the  words  in  it,  as  a  matter  of  course. 


All  the  pupils,  old  or  young,  used  copy- 
books or  slates  for  writing,  drawing,  and 
other  exercises,  and  these  were  shown  to  the 
teacher.  Siqging  was  occasionally  intro- 
duced, the  master  leading  in  some  appropri- 
ate school  jong. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  exercises  closed  for 
the  day,  and  the  children  were  dismissed. 
The  teacher,  in  answer  to  our  questions, 
showed  us  his  daily  record  of  work  done. 
This  was  made  upon  large  blanks  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  space  in  the  left-hand 
margin  for  the  names  of  clas.ses  or  grades, 
and  in  the  ten  columns  occupying  the  remain- 
der of  the  double  page  were  entered  the  ten 
studies  which  constituted  the  round  of  in- 
struction. At  the  head  of  each  column  was 
printed  the  name  of  the  study.  These  ten 
studies  were  as  follows :  Religion,  reading, 
German  language,  spelling,  and  writing, 
reckoning  or  arithmetic,  erdkunde,  or  geog- 
raphy, weltktinde,  or  astronomical  knowledge, 
embracing  tl^e  causes  of  day  and  night,  the 
seasons,  etc.,  drawing,  history,  and  turning, 
or  gymnastics.  Each  day  the  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  enter  opposite  the  names  of  the 
class  the  work  done  under  each  of  these 
heads.  That,  for  instance,  under  the  head  of 
religion,  the  day  of  our  visit,  was  the  Bible 
story  of  King  David.  All  of  the  topics  a'"e 
not  taught  every  day  to  each  class.  Turnings 
or  gymnastics,  is  taught  only  once  a  week,  011 
some  apparatus  provided  in  a  grove,  some 
distance  from  the  school-house.  When  the 
school  is  visited  by  the  inspectors,  this  record 
of  daily  work  is  shown  them,  and  it  is  ex 
.pected  that  the  scholars  will  be  prepared  for 
examination  on  any  part  of  the  topics  already 
passed  over,  as  shown  by  the  record. 

The  social  position  held  by  the  teacher  as 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  village,  and 
standing  next  to  the  clergyman  and  among 
the  magistrates,  furnishes  a  good  argument 
for  the  German  system  of  trained  and  perma- 
nent teachers.  After  thirty  years  of  service 
the  German  schoolmaster  is  entitled  to  with- 
draw at  any  time  from  service,  with  a  pen- 
sion. This  pension  is  in  proportion  to  his 
full  time  of  teaching.  If  he  has  taught  fifty 
years,  the  pension  is  equal  to  his  full  stipend. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  teacher  holds 
an  honored  position  while  in  service,  and  is 
not  liable  to  be  leTt  destitute  when  no  longer 
able  to  teach.  The  school  did  not  seem  to 
us  superior  to  the  village  schools  in  America 
of  equal  size,  but  nevertheless  it  gave  us  a 
good  opinion  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
German  school  system. 
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The  daily  life  of  the  Germans  shows  but 
little  of  the  activity  and  variety  of  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  American  citizens,  and  the  Ger- 
man education  lacks,  therefore,  that  supple- 
mentary and  potential  life-training  which  has 
so  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  character  and 
developing  the  intelligence   of  the  average 

American.  N  E,  Journal  of  Education. 


TOM  BROWN  AT  RUGB\% 


REV.  GEO.  P.  HAYS. 


IT  is  now  generally  understood  by  teachers, 
that  old  whittled  benches  are  the  best  as- 
surances of  more  whittling;  and  old  un- 
effaced  wall  marks  the  seed  of  more  marks. 
So  class  reunions,  at  which  old  students  re- 
hearse all  of  their  mischief  as  romantic  exploits 
are  well-known  fruitful  breeders  of  future 
mischief.  Hon.  James  P.  Sterrett,  now  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  said  in 
reference  to  a  collection  of  printed  docu- 
ments connected  with  an  old  college  quarrel : 
'*  The  best  thing  is  to  burn  these.  Their 
preservation  and  perusal  can  only  do  harm." 
Wherever  in  any  institution  any  given  form 
of  disorder  comes  to  be  considered  the  work 
of  a  cerlain  class  (as  hazing  is  looked  on  as 
a  Sophomore's  privilege  and  duty  in  some 
colleges),  so  that  the  other  students  are  at 
liberty  to  twit  them  as  stupid  if  they  neglect 
it,  that  form  of  mischief  will  continue  to 
flourish.  Wherever  **  stealing  ducks,  fishing 
in  forbidden  streams,  visiting  orchards  and 
gardens  for  no  good  purpose,*'  are  to  be 
called  **mere  love  of  adventure,"  and  ex- 
cused because  **  there  was  no  design  to  do 
harm  or  give  annoyance,"  those  of  us  who 
have  ducks,  orchards  and  gardens  near  towns 
must  learn  that  theft  is  not  stealing,  or  seek 
to  limit  the  circulation  of  The  Journal, 

That  is  precisely  the  spirit  of  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby.  Just  because  it  is  so  well  written, 
and  sugar-coats  so  well  with  good  things  the 
romantic  and  attractive  narrative  of  uncon- 
demned  vice  and  crime,  it  does  the  more 
harm.  Essentially  and  fundamentally  it  de- 
fends "fagging,"  a  species  of  cowardly  op- 
pression of  the  youngj  and  weak  by  the  old 
and  strong,  compared  with  which  American 
**hazing"  with  all  its  meanness  is  respectable. 
To  defend  Tom  Brown  by  saying  its  author 
is  now  in  this  country  on  a  good  errand  seems 
irrelevant.  It  is,  however,  as  logical  to  class 
all  boys  as  quiet,  tame,  effeminate,  unnaturally 
pious  fellows  or  Tom  Browns.  Have  tlie 
readers  of  The  Journal  %^zxi  but  two  kinds  of 


bo3{s,  the  **  pious  goody-goodies"  and  the 
**  devil  may -care  "  idleis  ?  Some  of  us  have 
seen  multitudes  of  hearty,  self-reliant,  work- 
ing boys,  who  look  on  vice  as  silly  and  dis- 
graceful— real  frolic  and  play  as  legitimate 
and  healthful,  and  honest  study  as  the  manly  f 
road  to  manhood.  A  doubt*  is  suggested 
whether  I  have  had  experience  to  justify  a 
condemnation  of  Tom  Brown.  I  know  its 
influence  on  me  and  my  college  chums  was  al- 
together evil.  I  have  seen  its  evil  influence 
since.  The  fight  with  Sipgger  Williams  was 
essentially  a  duel,  and  provokes  that  spirit. 
It  is  the  English  spirit  which  Y  for  one  wish 
opposed — not  encouraged — in  our  American 
schools. 

With  these  views,  you  must  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  from  the  intellectual  dujl  to  which 
the  last  two  sentences  of  your  article  invite 
me.  I  well  know  that  multitudes  of  teachers 
will  not  agree  with  my  views ;  but  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  surrendering  my  opinions 
without  a  satisfactory  reason,  any  more  than 
I  ask  others  to  agree  to  mine  unless  my  rea- 
sons satisfy  them.  If  President  Elliott's 
estimate  of  European  Universities,  uttered 
at  Elfnira  at  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, or  that  (which  I  quoted)  of  President 
Porter  in  **  American  Colleges  and  the  Amer- 
ican Public,"  page  109,  or  that  of  my  boy- 
hood's friend,  Rev.  W.  P.  McNary,  of 
Blooraington,  Indiana,  who  saw  the  German 
duelling,  are  near  the  truth,  those  schools 
are  no  models  for  us.  Tom  Br6wn  at  Rugby 
is  the  average  academy  boy,  and  the  idle, 
worthless  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  the  natural 
and  usual  university  student. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  COMIC  IN  TEACHING  AND 
SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


REV.  JOHN  S.  STAHR. 


Victor  Hugo  has  defined  man  as  "  the  animal  that 
laughs."  This  definition  may  be  criticised,  no  doubt, 
as  failing  to  set  forth  the  highest  capacities  of  man, 
and  yet  it  is  most  happy  ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  genius, 
inasmuch  as  it  fixes  upon  a  characteristic  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  and  which  at  one  stroke  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  every  other  creature  that  walks 
the  earth.  Of  course,  laughter,  as  such  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  does  not  mean  the  grinning  of  the 
monkey,  the  senseless  giggle  of  the  giddy  and  thought- 
less, or  the  hollow  cachinnation  of  the  idiot  or  fool. 
It  is  an  action  of  which,  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
the  grave  and  thoughtful  need  not  be  ashamed.  In 
one  sense  it  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  innocent  smile  that 
wreathes  the  lips  of  even  infancy  and  childhood,  de- 
noting pleasure  and  good-will.  In  its  growth  and 
development  it  strikes  root  deep  in  the  core  of  our 
being,  and  when  genuine,  in  its  consummation  it  stirs 
up  every  faculty  and  fibre  of  our  nature,  which  for  the 
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time  dance  in  full  riot  through  each  other,  imparting 
health  and  strength,  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  and 
thus  we  are  bound  with  the  cords  of  sympathy  and 
large-hearted  charity  to  those  who  are  around  us. 

The  first  impressions  I  received  at  school  were  to 
the  effect  that  however  innocent  laughter  might  be 
t  outside,  there  was  no  room  for  it  in  the  school-room 
during  school  hours.  The  teacher,  at  all  events,  was 
expected  to  be  as  sober  as  a  judge,  and  we  would  not 
have  been  surprised  much  more  to  hear  him  swear 
than  to  see  him  give  way  to  laughter.  I  remember 
very  well  how  I  wondered  whether  I  would  not  lose 
my  influence  over  my  pupils  when  I  began  to  teach, 
if  I  were  to  laugh  heartily  with  them  over  some  funny 
incident.  Our  forefathers  were,  perhaps,  too  stern 
and  grave'  in  church  and  school.  But  the  tendencv 
of  the  present  genera  ion  is  the  other  way.  As  a 
general  thing  an  audience  is  delighted  with  wbat  is 
comic.  A  good  joke  usually  **  brings  down  the 
house,"  while  a  striking  truth  or  a  burst  of  real  elo- 
quence often  passes  unnoticed. 

In  addressing  you  on  this  subject  to-day,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  comic,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  want  to  be  very 
practical,  and  go  to  the  point  as  directly  as  I  can.  To 
do  this  I  must  first  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  the  comic 
and  then  try  to  find  its  office,  for  the  latter  will  nec- 
essarily depend  upon  the  former. 

But  let  me  say  first  of  all,  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
turning  everything  into  fun  to  make  it  interesting,  any 
more  than  I  would  think  of  making  a  ''square  meal  ** 
on  sugar,  salt  and  pepper.  There  are  some  persons  who 
care  very  little  for  what  you  say  unless  it  is  peppered 
with  wit,  or  sugared  with  humor.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  The  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  is  work  and  not  p!ay.  Fun 
cannot  take  the  place  of  close  application  and  real 
grappling  with  difficulties  in  the  school-room.  Truth 
is  not  comic,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  al« 
ways  interesting  enough  for  its  own  sake.  Certain 
subjects  indeed,  from  their  very  nature,  do  not  make 
room  for  the  comic  at  all.  "  Fools  make  a  mock  at 
sin  "  Prov.  xiv.  9.  But  for  all  that  I  believe  that  the 
comic  has  an  office,  a  subordinate  one  no  doubt,  but 
yet  an  important  office,  in  school  work. 

A  wealthy  but  illiterate  tobacco  dealer  in  London 
who  had  amassed  an  ample  fortune  by  his  trade, 
thought  it  would  be  very  fine  to  have  a  coat  of  arms 
or  at  least  a  motto  on  his  coach.  He  applied  to  Cur- 
ran  for  this  purpose,  who  suggested  **  Quid  rides" 
saying  that  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  both  English 
and  Latin.  Let  us  take  this  answer  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  and  see,  if  we  can,  why  we  laugh. 

Addison  adopts  Hobbes'  suggestion  that  laughter 
is  caused  by  a  sudden  sense  of  our  own  superiority 
in  point  of  knowledge,  either  over  others,  or  over 
ourselves  in  a  previous  condition.  But  this  is  not 
sufficient  at  all,  and  would  at  best  be  veryunamiable. 
Others  have  supposed  that  laughter  is  caused  by  the 
sense  of  a  contradiction,  of  something  incongruous  or 
absurd.  But  a  contradiction  or  absurdity  by  no  means 
necessarily  produces  the  sense  of  the  comic.  So  also 
a  disappointed  expectation  may  produce  sorrow,  grief 
or  pity,  quite  as  readily  as  the  pleasurable  feeling 
which  causes  us  to  break  into  laughter. 

The  comic  belongs  to  the  aesthetic  sphere,  and  from' 
this  standpoint  only  can  we  properly  understand  it. 
Let  us  see  whether  we  can  make  out  its  pedigree. 

The  aesthetic  movement  starts  with  the  conception 
of  simple  beauty.  Tfiis  does  not  hold  in  bare  form  or 
mere  outline,  the  discernment  of  which  gives  us  the 
sense  of  beauty.     If  that  were  so,  the  different  orders 


of  animals  would  have  a  sense  of  beauty  too.  Beauty 
is  created  by  the  phantasy  or  imagination,  and  hoick 
in  the  immediate  perception  of  two  factors,  one  ma- 
terial, immediately  confronting  the  senses,  the  other 
not  material,  lying  back  of  the  former  and  shining 
out  through  it.  The  latter  we  call  the  idea^  the  olher 
iheform.  I  venture  to  define  the  idea  for  ouf  present 
purpose  as  that  which  denotes  the  inmost  nature,  the 
essence  of  an  object  as  it  is  apprehended  by  the 
human  spirit.  TYitform  is  the  definite  circumscribed 
material  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  sense  per- 
ception, whether  of  the  eye  or  the  ear.  Beauf^  is 
the  unioi^of  these  two,  the  presence  and  the  percep- 
tion of  such  presence  of  the  idea  in  the  form,  so  that 
you  see  only  the  former  in  and  through  the  latter. 

In  the  case  of  simple  beauty  these  two  factors  ex- 
actly balance  each  other;  they  are  in  equilibrium. 
But  this  relation  may  be  disturbed  so  that  one  or  the 
other  factor  gains  the  ascendency.  In  the  first  place 
the  idea  may  transcend  the  form,  so  that  while  it  b 
still  bound  to  the  form,  it  goes  beyond  it  in  the  way 
of  infinite  enlargement,  and  brings  home  to  us  the 
sense  of  an  overpowering  presence  in  comparison  with 
which  the  form  shrinks  into  insignificance.  This 
gives  us  the  sublime.  On  the  other  hand  the  ascend- 
ency may  be  on  the  side  of  the  form.  The  pendulum 
having  swung  to  one  side,  returns  and  swings  just  as 
far  to  the  other.  So  the  reaction  from  the  sublime, 
where  the  form  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  idea, 
may  land  us  in  the  comic.  There  is  therefore  profound 
philosophy  in  the  saying  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  comic  then  involves 
first,  the  pretense  of  something  great,  and  secondly, 
the  contradiction  or  upsetting  of  this  pretense ;  a  sub- 
limity and  its  confusion.  The  two  must  not,  however, 
be  held  apart  in  thought,  or  their  relation  d^ermined 
by  the  understanding ;  that  would  give  us  a  logical 
contradiction.  They  must  be  viewed  together  as  in 
each  other,  and  their  relation  must  be  perceived  im- 
mediately, at  one  stroke,  by  feeling.  In  this  way  we 
see  a  flash  of  appositeness  in  the  contradiction,  sense 
in  nonsense,  and  the  result  is  a  feeling  of  relief.  The 
mind  vibrates  with  lightning  rapidity  from  one  side 
of  the  contradiction  to  the  other,  and  in  the  result 
becomes  reconciled  to  it.  The  whole  frame  is  con- 
vulsed, thought  is  suspended,  *'  all  our  powers  dance 
in  free  mirth  "  until  laughter  frees  the  soul. 

There  is  a  progressive  development  of  the  coniic 
idea  beginning  with  the  naive  or  unconscious  comic, 
passing  through  the  stages  of  burlesque,  wit^  and 
humor,  until  in  the  last,  which  we  regard  as  the  high- 
est form  of  the  comic,  we  become  fully  reconciled  to 
the  contradiction.  That  which  is  at  first  repulsive 
and  hateful,  may  thus  become  aesthetic,  and  for  this 
reason  even  vulgarity  and  obscenity  are  sometimes 
endured  and  laughed  at  in  a  joke  by  those  who,  when 
not  thus  thrown  off  their  guard,  would  scorn  them 
like  a  loathsome  reptile. 

The  office  of  the  comic  then  is  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions,  to  smooth  down  asperities,  "  to  pour  Lethe 
upon  the  troubled  spirit,"  and  to  inspire  us  with  con- 
tentment, hope  and  charity.  Wit,  indeed,  may  be 
caustic,  and  sarcasm  may  cut  and  wound,  but  genuine 
humor  causes  the  heart  to  go  forth  in  love  and  charity 
toward  all  mankind.  How  often  is  a  heated  and 
angry  discussion  made  to  terminate  pleasantly  by  a 
happy  stroke  of  humor  which  joins  the  two  parties  in 
a  hearty  laugh ! 

Applying  what  we  have  thus  said  to  the  work. of 
the  teacher,  I  would  again  caution  against  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  comic  for  close  application  and  hard 
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vrork.  Its  place  must  be  subordinate,  and  if  held  in  | 
this  relation  its  effect  cannot  but  be  salutary,  like  oil 
upon  machinery  ;ivhen  judiciously  applied.  It  will 
serve  to  fix  and  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  pupils ; 
or  to  impress  particular  points  indelibly  upon  the 
mind.  In  government  it  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
Under  no  circumstances  let  sarcasm  be  made  an  in- 
strument of  cruelty  to  timid,  sensitive  children,  who 
wince  under  its  application  as  their  quivering  flesh 
would  under  the  branding-iron.  But  even  ridicule, 
if  carefully  and  judiciously  used,  may  be  a  powerful 
nacans  of  restraint,  and  be  a  spur  to  industry  where 
all  other  means  prove  unavailing. 

In  all  cases  the  comic  must  be  used  only  with  tact 
and  discretion.  Made  up  wit  will  not  answer  the 
purpose,  although  pupils  may  laugh  ,<*  with  counter- 
feited glee."  Do  not  allow  your  sense  of  humor  to 
get  the  better  of  your  moral  judgment.  Turn  inci- 
dents to  account.  Laugh  with,  not  at  your  pupils. 
-L.et  cheerfulness,  good  will,  and  large-hearted  charity 
abound.  Thus  will  humor  produce  good  humor,  and 
bless  your  work  like  the  gentle  rain  or  the  early  dew. 


CO-EDUCATION  AT  MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


PREST.  J.  B.  ANGELL. 


IT  IS  nine  years  since  the  first  woman  was 
formally  admitted  to  this  university.  It  is 
proper  to  say  that  usages  in  the  West  had 
fairly  prepared  the  way  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  this  institution.  The  idea  of  co- 
education was  familiar  to  the  public.  Public 
opinion  expressed  itself,  both  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  otherwise,  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  university, 
that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  defer  to  it. 

I  think  the  opposition  to  receiving  women 
was  due  to  the  fear  ( i )  that  some  young  men 
might  be  turned  away  fiom  here;  (2)  that 
the  health  of  the  women  would  suffer  from 
the  attempt  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of 
study  here;  (3)  that  the  women  would  not 
be  able  to  master  the  severer  studies;  and  {4) 
that  embarrassments  might  arise  from  the 
lack  of  thoughtfulness  and  discretion  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women,  left  largely  to  themselves  and 
away  from  home. 

We  have  now  had  nine  years*  experience 
in  CO  education.  We  have  had  women  study- 
ing in  every  department — the  Literary  or 
Collegiate,  the  Medical  Schools  (the  Old 
School  and  the  Homoeopathic),  the  Law 
School,  the  Pharmacy  School,  and  the  Den- 
tal College.  The  number  has  risen  from  34 
in  1871  to  132  in  1879.  ^^  '^ow  have  129. 
We  have  never  made  a  single  new  law  or 
regulation  in  consequence  of  their  coming. 

What,  now,  can  we  say  of  the  fears  which 
were  entertained  at  the  outset  ?    First,  I  think 


it  possible  that  some  young  men  who  had 
thought  of  coming  here  were  at  first  turned 
from  us  to  some  other  college  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  know  of  any  such  case.  Second,  I 
think  the  solicitude  concerning  the  health  of 
the  women  has  not  proved  well-founded.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  a  young 
woman,  coming  here  in  fair  health,  devoting 
herself  to  her  appointed  work,  not  going  too 
much  into  society,  but  living  with  reasonable 
prudence  and  care  of  herself,  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  her  gradu- 
ation as  she  would  have  been  if  she  had  re- 
mained at  home.  The  regularity  of  the  life  and 
the  deep  interest  which  it  awakens  and  main- 
tains, are  manifestly  conducive  to  mentM  and 
bodily  health. 

Third,  there  is  no  branch  of  study  pursued 
in  anv  of  our  schools  in  which  some  women 
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have  not  done  superior  work  It  was  soon 
found  that  in  those  studies  which  are  thought 
to  make  the  most  strenuous  demand  on  the 
intellect,  some  of  the  women  took  equal  rank 
with  the  best  men.  They  have  desired  and 
have  received  no  favors.'  After  graduation, 
a  fair  proportion  have  secured  positions  of 
eminent  usefulness,  especially  as  teachers  and 
as  physiciatls.  Some  of  them  have  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  in 
our  preparatory  schools.  Five  of  our  gradu- 
ates have  been  called  to  the  Faculty  of 
Wellesley  College. 

Fourth,  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other  here  are  those  of  well-bred  men  and 
well  bred  women,  and  are  not,  in  fact,  in  the 
least  degree  e<nbarrassing  to  us. 


STAR  STUDY. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  STAR  CLUB. 


A  FULL  house  was  present  (December 
6th)  at  the  re  organization  of  the  Star 
Club  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  did  such  remarkable  work  last 
winter  in  popularizing  the  science  of  Astron- 
omy under  the  familiar  name  of  Star  Study. 
Thousands  of  people  last  season  followed  the 
reporfs  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Club,  and 
the  number,  will  be  still  greater  during  the 
coming  winter  and  spring.  The  list  assigned 
was  placed  on  the  blackboard  by  Mr.  McCas- 
key,  with  simple  diagrams  to  aid  in  identify- 
ing individual  stars.  The  newly  organized 
Club  took  a  strong  grip  on  its  work  in  a  gen- 
erous list  of  sixteen  prominent  stars,  which 
are  described  in  the  extended  report,  herewith 
presented,  of  the 
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REMARKS  OF   MR.  J.  P.  MCCASKEY. 

.  The  purpose  of  the  Star  Club,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  simple  enjoyment — not  that  eva- 
nescent enjoyment,  innocent  though  it  may 
be,  which  passes  with  the  hour  and  leases 
nothing  behind  it ;  much  less  that  which, 
passing,  leaves  but  vain  i  egrets  for  time  mis- 
spent and  opportunities  wasted.  It  is  rather 
of  the  kind  one  gets  from  wandering  in 
pleasure  grounds  on  glad  June  days,  the  per- 
fume of  whose  roses  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  all  after-life  ;  or  from  holiday  climbing  of 
wooded  hillside  or  loftier  mountain  range, 
through  fern  and  brake  and  blooming  wild 
floweft,  the  deep  sky  overhead,  the  fair  land- 
scape spreading  far  in  the  distance,  and  the 
broad  river  below,  coming,  like  life,  we  know 
not  whence,  into  our  horizon,  and  passing 
beyond  it — again  like  human  life — we  know 
not  whither. 

The  days  were  good,  though  there  may 
have  been  some  toil  in  the  climbing,  for  the 
higher  we  climbed  the  broader  grew  the  hori- 
zon that  bounded  our  vision.  So  the  nights 
were  good,  for  the  go' den  stars  were  in  them 
— far  too  good,  in  their  results  at  least,  not 
to  be  repeated. 

We  come  again,  therefore,  to  the  same 
bright  sun,  the  physical  source  of  all  life 
upon  our  planet ;  to  the  same  fair  moon,  the 
same  old  stars.  We  see  again  the  slow -mov- 
ing Jupiter  gaining  by  degrees  upon  his 
slower-moving  brother- planet  Saturn,  while 
Venus,  now  in  the  western  sky  of  early  even- 
ing, is  only  less  splendid  than  Jup'ter  himself. 
By  nine  o'clock  of  evening  now  the  whole 
eastern  sky,  from  the  meridian  to  the  hor'zon, 
is  brilliant  with  the  glory  of  stars  and  star 
groups — no  other  equal  sweep  of  the  heavens 
being  comparable  to  this  in  the  richness  of  its 
starry  splendors. 

Here  are  the  Pleiades  and  the  Hyades,  with 
the  ruby  star  Aldebaran  ;  the  Great  E>og, 
with  Sirius  blazing  as  only  Sirius  can,  and  its 
beautiful  triangle  lying  low  towards  the  hori- 
zon; the  Little  Dog,  and  its  bright  star  Pro- 
cyon;  the  magnificent  constellation  Orion; 
Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  Twins;  and,  farther 
to  the  north,  Capella  and  her  kids.  All  of 
these  and  many  more  we  hope  in  due  time  to 
give  place  again  upon  our  list.  But  as  the 
constellations  nearing  the  western  horizon 
will  be  first  to  disappear,  it  is  these  to  which 
we  must  first  give  special  attention. 

Last  winter  we  began  with  Arcturus.     Our 

present  list  will  begin  with  Deneb,  also  known 

.  as  Arided,  in  the  head  of  the  Northern  Cross, 

which  now  stands,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 


\  ning,  a  very  conspicuous  star  group  in  the 
northwestern  sky.  To  fix  this  beautiful  fig- 
ure, which  is  a  well-proportioned  Roman  cross 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  we  make  a 
large  triangle  of  the  three  most  brilliant  stars 
in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens — all  of  these 
stars  being  of  the  first  magnitude.  With 
Deneb  at  the  vertex,  which  is  the  star  in  our 
triangle  nearest  the  meridian  overhead,  the 
two  stars  at  the  angles  of  the  base  are  Altair 
in  the  Eagle  and  Vega  in  the  Harp,  some  40 
degrees  distant  from  each  other.  Of  these, 
Vega  lies  to  the  north.  It  is  a  brilliant  white 
star  which  may  at  once  be  identified  by  the 
shapely  parallelogram  of  faint  stars  a  veiy 
short  distance  southwest  from  it,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  constellation.  Altair  is  at 
the  southern  angle  and  may  readily  be  recog- 
nized as  the  flashing  brilliant  in  a  straight  line 
of  three  stars  some  ^yt  degrees  in  length.  It 
is  the  middle  star  of  the  three,  that  on  each 
side  being  as  promptly  recognized,  though 
much  smaller  in  apparent  magnitude.  Half 
way  between  Altair  and  Vega,  and  a  short 
distance  above  the  base  line  connecting  them, 
is  found  the  double  star  Albireo,  in  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  which  we  have  several  times 
seen  dissolved  by  telescopes  of  nooderatc 
power.  Having  now  the  head  and  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  of  course  the  arms  fall  into  place 
at  once  and  the  figure  is  known,  not  soon,  if 
ever,  to  be  forgotten. 

The  triangle  just  indicated  is  the  simplest 
and  best  means  we  know  of  for  identifying 
this  constellation.  The  star  which  is  the  nail 
fastening  the  arms  of  the  Cross  to  the  tree,  is 
Sad'r  ( pronounced  Sar)^  that  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  southern  arm  is  Gienah,  while  that 
at  the  end  of  the  northern  arm  is  known  only 
by  its  proper  Greek  letter.  The  star  some- 
what off  the  line  between  Sad'r  and  Albireo, 
faint  and  variable,  is  not  named. 

In  the  parallelogram  of  the  Harp,  near 
Vega,  the  two  stars  farthest  south  are  Sheliak 
and  Sulaphat,  the  latter  being  nearest  the 
western  horizon.  In  the  Eagle,  the  faint 
star  immediately  north  of  Altair  is  Tarazad, 
that  very  near  it  on  the  south  in  the  same 
straight  line  is  Alshain. 

In  the  small  space  in  the  Milky  Way  be- 
tween Sad'r  and  Albireo,  Herschel  estimated 
the  number  of  stars  at  nearly  350  000.  The 
first  star  whose  approximate  distance  from  us 
was  discovered  and  there  has  been  only  one 
star  since  discovered  to  be  nearer  to  our 
earth — is  about  71^  degrees  southeast  from 
Deneb.  It  is  distant  from  our  solar  system 
more  tlian  seven  light  years.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  light  comes  from  the  Moon, 
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some  240,000'  miles  distant,  in  little  more 
than  a  second  of  time,  although  it  would  re-' 
quire  a  locomotive  engine  making  1,000 
miles  a  day  full  eight  months  to  pass  over  the 
same  distance — and  from  the  Sun  in  eight 
minutes,  the  same  engine  requiring  more  than 
250  years  for  this  distance,  we  begin  to  have 
some  hazy  and  indistinct  perception  of  what 
is  meant  by  ''light  years,*'  A  single  light  year 
corresponds  to  10,000,000,000,000  miles 
Vega  is  estimated  at  twenty  one  light  years 
distant !  The  distances  of  Altair  and  Deneb 
are  not  yet  estimated — doubtless  they  are 
much  farther  away — though  the  spectroscope 
seems  to  show  that  the  latter  is  approaching 
our  system  so  rapidly  that  in  200,000  years 
it  will  shine  in  our  sky  with  a  brilliancy  greater 
than  that  of  Sirius. 

We  turn  next  to  another  striking  group 
known  as  the  **  Great  Square  of  Pegasus  '' 
This  is  now  nearly  overhead  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  figure 
makes  what  is  called  a  "square,'*  although 
its  sides  range  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  de- 
grees in  length.  Three  of  its  stars  are  in  the 
constellation  Pegasus,  while  the  fourth,  at  the 
northeastern  angle,  is  in  Andromeda.  The 
northern  star  on  the  western  side  is  Scheat 
fbke-at),  the  southern  star  is  Markab,  both  in 
Pegasus.  Scheat  makes  a  small  but  beautiful 
isosceles  triangle  to  the  west,  with  two  stars 
of  like  brilliancy  in  the  breast  and  fore  leg  of 
the  Winged  Horse.  The  southern  star  on 
the  eastern  side,  also  in  Pegasus,  is  Algenib, 
while  the  northern  star  Alpheratz  is  in  An- 
dromeda, as  has  been  said. 

A  line  carried  some  forty-five  degrees  south 
through  Scheat  and  Markab  will  fix  Fomal- 
haat,  a  bright,  lone  star  in  the  Southern  Fish, 
while  another  line  carried  a  less  distance 
through  Alpheratz  and  Algenib  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Square  will  pass  near  Diphda,  in 
the  tail  of  the  Whale. 

Our  numerical  list  for  to-night  will  there- 
fore comprise  the  following  sixteen  stars :  No. 
I.  Arided  or  Deneb;  2.  Sad'r  (Sar) ;  3. 
Gienah;  4.  Albireo  ;  5.  Vega:  6.  Sheliak ; 
7.  Sulaphat;  8.  Tarazed;  9.  Altair;  10  Al- 
shain  ;  11.  Scheat  (Ske  at ) ;  12.  Markab  ; 
13.  Algenib  ;'  14.  Alpheratz  in  Andromeda  ; 
15.  Fomalhaut  in  the  Southern  Fish,  and  16. 
Diphda,  in  the  Whale.  The  first  'four  stars 
are  in  the  Swan,  or  the  Northern  Cross;  the 
next  three  in  the  Harp ;  the  next  three  in 
the  Eagle ;  the  next  three  in  Pegasus ;  and 
the  rest  in  different  constellations  as  stated. 
All  these  stars  may  be  very  readily  recognized 
by  any  one  of  average  ability  in  town  or 
country,  and  the  enjoyment  that  comes  from 


familiar  recognition  of  stars  and  constella- 
tions will  repay  a  thousand  fold  the  effort 
needed  to  acquire  this  knowledge. 

PRESENCE  OF   GOD   IN   NATURE. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  a 
single  thought  which  I  wish  to  enforce  to- 
night, mainly  in  the  language  of  others.  It, 
is  the  thought  of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
of  God's  plan  everywhere  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Nature.  George  Macdonald  has 
well  said,  **  Better  to  be  a  little  wise  than  in 
knowledge  to  abound.'*  And  this  is  wisdom. 
And  again,  **  Better  a  child  in  God's  great 
house  than  the  king  of  all  the  earth."  This 
is  filial  love.  In  these  thoughts,  as  we  firmly 
believe,  lies  the  only  true  wisdom ;  in  their 
realization  in  our  lives,  the  only  true  happi- 
ness 

John  Ruskin,  the  distinguished  art  critic, 
in  his  **  Stones  of  Venice,"  in  speaking  of 
the  beauty  of  the  clouds,  says: 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  general,  people 
know  about  the  sky.  It  is  that  part  of  creation  in 
which  nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking 
to  him  and  leaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her 
works,  and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend 
to  her.  There  is  not  a  moment  in  any  day  in  our 
lives  in  which  she  is  not  producing  scene  after  scene, 
picture  after  p  cture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working 
still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is 
all  done  ior  us  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  plea- 
sure. And  every  man  wherever  placed,  however  far 
from  other  sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this 
doing  for  him  constantly. 

The  noblest  scenes  on  th'e  earth  can  be  seen  and 
known  but  by  few.  It  is  not  intended  that  man 
should  always  live  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  injures 
them  by  his  presence ;  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he 
be  always  with  them.  But  the  sky  is  for  all.  Bright 
as  it  is,  it  is  "  not  too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature*s  daily  focd  ;'*  it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions 
for  the  perpetual  comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart;  t 
for  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from  its  dross  and 
dust.     And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it.         « 

If,  in  our  nioments  of  utter  idleness  or  insipidity, 
we  turn  to  the  sky  as  our  last  resource,  which  of  its 
phenomena  do  we  speak  of  ?  One  says  it  has  been 
wet,  and  another  it  has  been  windy,  and  another  it 
has  been  warm.  Who,  among  all  the  chattering 
crowd,  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  precipices  of  ihe 
chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  gilded  the  horizon 
ai  noon  yesterday  ?  Who  «aw  the  narrow  sunbeam 
that  came  out  of  the  south,  and  smote  upon  their 
summits,  until  they  melted  and  smouldered  away  in 
a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead 
clouds,  when  the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and 
the  west  wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered 
leaves  ?  All  has  pnssed  unregretted  or  unseen,  or  if 
the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off  even  for  an  instant,  it 
is  only  by  what  is  ^ross  or  what  is  extraordinary,  and 
yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of 
the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the  hail, 
nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the  highest  char- 
acters of  the  sublime  are  developed. 
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God  is  not  in  the  «art1iquaTce  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in 
the  still  small  voice.  They  are  but  the  blunt  and  the 
low  faculties  of  our  nature  which  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed through  lampblack  and  lightning.  It  is  in 
quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive  majesty; 
the  deep  and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual ;  that  which 
must  be  sought  before  it  is  seen,  and  loved  before  it 
is  understood  ;  things  which  the  angels  work  out  for 
us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally,  which  are  never 
wanting  and  never  repeated  ;  which  are  to  be  found 
always,  yet  each  found  but  once.  It  is  through  these 
that  the  lefsson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught  and  the 
blessing  of  beauty  given. 

The  poet  Lowell,  going  a  step  further  than 
Rusk  in,  and  assuming  that  people  do  look 
with  familiar  gaze  into  the  sky,  has  written : 

But  to  none  of  us  does  the  Present  continue  mirac- 
ulous, even  if  for  a  moment  discerned  as  such.  We 
glance  carelessly  at  the  sunrise,  and  get  used  to  Orion 
and  the  Pleiades. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mayo  recently  expressed  an  old 
thought  in  striking  form  when  he  said : 

Every  child  of  man  is  a  child  of  Almighty  God, 
and  is  all  the  while  being  educated  in  a  glorious  uni- 
versity— the  Universe  in  which  he  lives — through  all 
the  agencies  and  events  which  go  to  make  up  our  hu- 
man life. 

And  rising  higher  yet — to  the  mountain 
height  of  a  splendid  vision — the  warrior  bard 
of  Israel  \3reaks  forth  into  this  paean  of  tri- 
umphant gladness : 

O  praise  the  Lord  of  heaven ;  praise  him  on  the 
heights. 

Praise  him  all  ye  angels  of  his ;  praise  him,  all  his 
host. 

Praise  him,  ye  heaven  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters 
that  be  above  the  heavens. 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  he 
spake  the  word  and  they  were  made ;  he  commanded 
and  they  were  created. 

He  hath  made  them  fast  forever  and  ever ;  he  hath 
given  them  a  law  which  shall  not  be  broken. 

Thus  the  view  broadens  as  we  gaze  !  The 
infinite  variety  and  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
sky,  the  clouds  of  heavenly  tint  that  curtain 
the  chamber  of  the  rising  sun,  or  that  make 
the  more  than  earthly  beauty  of  the  gloaming 
— the  stars  that  Adam  looked  upon  in  the 
pleasant  walks  of  Eden,  the  same  that  we 
may  see  in  the  round  of  each  passing  year, 
often  with  the  gladness  of  a  quick  surprise  as 
as  after  a  long  absence  they  rise  again  in  the 
early  evening  above  the  horizon  of  the  east- 
ern sky — the  training  school  into  which,  for 
soul  development,  the  Father  has  sent  his 
child,  this  **  glorious  university"  which  is  but 
the  primary  school  to  another,  where  for 
eternity  the  development  of  the  powers  we 
now  possess,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual,  will 
doubtless  go  forward  from  one  height  of  at- 
tainment to  another  yet  higher,  **ever  near- 
ing,  never  near  to  God" — the  exultant  ex- 


pression of  a  gratitude  that  gathers  in  match- 
less grasp  the  mighty  situation,  and  calls  on 
earth  and  heaven  and  all  contained  in  either, 
to  voice  in  fitting  volume  the  swelling  thun- 
ders of  his  praise — art-critic,  poet,  preacher, 
warrior  bard  and  prophet  king — each  of  these 
men  tells  but  simple  truth. 

Is  this  science  ?  No !  It  is  better  than 
science — *'so  called."  It  is  rather  that  to 
which  all  science  rightly  studied — ^wbich 
means  reverently  studied — is  designed  by  the 
Author  of  science  to  lead.  And  if  thk 
statement  be  net  true,  then  take  your  study 
of  Nature,  ranging  from  the  atom  to  the 
universe,  and  make  of  it  what  you  will.  The 
glory  has  departed — "  Ichabod"  is  written 
over  it  everywhere — all  the  coloring  is  for- 
evermore  dull  grey.  'Ihe  gift  has  lost  its 
value  when  the  love  of  the  Giver  that  made 
it  precious  is  dead,  or  what  is  worse,  can  be 
shown  never  to  have  existed  ! 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  wonder,  of  adoration, 
that  we  read  the  Book  of  Nature  *'  between 
the  lines."  It  is  in  this  spirit  only  that  we 
would  come  to  the  study  of  any  branch  of 
physical  science,  but  especially  to  that  of 
Astronomy,  the  grandest  of  all  these  sciences. 
It  is  this  sentiment  of  devout,  open  eyed 
wonder  that  we  would  urge  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  any  who,  feeling  exquisitely  the 
witching  spell  of  beauty,  are  also  deep-souled 
enough  to  feel  profoundly  the  more  potent 
spell  of  grandeur. 

The  almighty  power  and  endless  resources 
of  Jehovah,  his  all-perfect  wisdom,  his  all- 
animating  presence,  his  eternal  being — if 
science  must  ignore  these  things,  and  knowl- 
edge of  science  mean  no  more  than  a  cata 
logue  of  discovered  facts,  the  figures  of 
arithmetic,  or  the  formulas  of  the  laboratory, 
we  are  almost  content  sadly  to  close  the 
volume  whose  wondrous  leaves  held  forth  so 
rich  promise,  and  for  the  fleeting  years  of 
our  brief  human  life  to  study  only  what  we 
know  to  be  most  effective  in  their  influence 
for  good — the  record  of  man's  best  thought 
and  man's  noblest  achievement  in  the  line  of 
duty  marked  out  for  him  in  the  Book  of  i[n- 
spiration.  In  either  case  we  should  ponder, 
most  of  all  the  one  ideally-perfect  life  of  all 
human  history,  the  glad  promise  of  whose 
advent  **  to  him  that  overcometh"  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  Book  of  Revelations:  **And 
I  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star." 

We  turn  then  to  our  work  for  the  coming 
months  with  the  inspiring  thought  of  God 
pervading  it  everywhere,  and  on  the  part  of 
each,  Ve  trust,  a  ready  welcome  for  whatever 
duties  its  performance  may  impose.   • 
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THE  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  without  the  accom- 
p^anying  statements  and  tab^s,  will  be  found 
in  this  number,  under  the  official  head.  We 
may  not  be  an  impartial  judge,  but  we  think 
the  friends  of  our  system  of  public  schools 
will  find  much  in  the  report  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  them,  and  its  enemies  will  en- 
counter in  it  an  argument  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  either  to  answer  or  evade.  Be- 
yond all  question  ^e  public  school  cause  is 
growing  stronger  in  Pennsylvania,  and  no 
better  evidence  of  it  is  wanted  than  this  re- 
port. Still,  with  the  utmost  candor  the  report 
points  a  finger  to  the  weak  places  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  demands  new  efforts  to  remove 
them.  There  is  no  pretense  of  perfection. 
The  people  are  making  an  effort  to  educate 
themselves  and  this  is  considered  worthy  of 
all  praise,  but  the  utmost  freedom  is  exer- 
cised in  pointing  out  what  must  yet  be  done 
to  accomplish  the  great  task. 

The  report  will  doubtless  be  read  by  all 
interested  in  education.  It  should  be  more 
than  read,  it  should  be  studied  and  criticised. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  our  friend, 
Hon.  Tanaka  Fujimaro,  of  Japan,  stating 
that  he  has  left  his  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Empire  Mr. 
Fujimaro,  at  the  head  of  a  Commission  sent 
by  the  Government,  spent  some  time  at  Har- 
risburg  eight  or  ten  years  ago  in  the  study  of 
our  system  of  public  education.  He  was  again  a 
Commissioner  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Although  unable  to  speak  our  language,  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  our  institutions,  and  es- 
pecially with  our  school  systems  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  bringing  about  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Jap  in,  and  is  a  wide- 
awake, broad-minded  statesman.  The  posi- 
tion he  held  in  the  Department  of  Education 
was  that  of 'Vice  Minister.  The  position  to 
which  he  has  now  been  advanced  is  that  of 
Minister  of  Justice,  equivalent,  we  take  it,  to 
that  of  Chief  Justice  cf  the  Supreme  Court 
of  thQ  United  States. 

Hon.  Kawano  Togamo  has  been  appointed 


Minister  of  Education.  Mr.  Togamo  is  the 
late  Vice-President  of  the  Japanese  Senate, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  educational  affairs 
in  the  United  States.  He  was,  we  think, 
with  Mr.  Fujimaro  at  our  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  Fujimaro  requests  us  to  continue 
to  extend  official  courtesies  to  his  successor, 
and  we  will  do  so  most  cheerfully. 


Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  A 
large  party  should  go  from  Pennsylvania, 
and,  if  so,  a  cheap  excursion  can  be  easily 
arranged  to  Atlanta  and  return.  To  go  at 
this  time  is  not  only  an  educational  but  a 
patriotic  duty,  and  Pennsylvania  should  be 
behind  no  other  State  in  the  size  and  charac- 
ter of  her  delegation.  Education,  universal 
education,  is  the  cement  that  is  destined  to 
bind  all  parts  of  the  Union  closely  together, 
and  the  good  that  may  be  done  at  Atlanta  is 
incalculable.  The  South  will  be  there.  Dr. 
Orr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Georgia,  thinks  that  600,  and  perhaps  900 
n^w  members,  will  be  added  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Kentucky  promises  to  send  one  hun- 
dred teachers  to  the  meeting,  and  Tennessee 
will  do  still  better.  Some  fifteen  or  twentv 
Georgia  teachers  were  at  Chautauqua ;  such 
zeal  means  a  host  of  hundreds  at  Atlanta. 
Other  Southern  States,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  the  Carolinas,  will  do  their  best ;  in 
short,  we  look  for,  in  this  new  born  Southern 
city,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
meetings  the  Association  has  ever  held.  We 
have  recently  had  an  interview  with  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Association,  and  can  assure  all 
concerned  that  the  programme  of  exercises 
will  be  attractive  and  specially  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  occasion. 

We  should  perhaps  add  that  Atlanta  is 
noted  for  its  good  health,  and  that  the  aver- 
age temperature  in  July  is  lower  than  in  Phil- 
adelphia or  New  York. 


The  reports  we  have  received  of  the  teaotr- 
ers*  institutes  held  in  the  different  counties  of 
the  State  during  the  present  season  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  was  large — larger  than  ever  before. 
School  directors  were  present  at  all  the  insti- 
tutes in  considerable  numbers ;  and  at  some 
of  them  the  attendance  of  this  class  of  school 
officials  formed  a  marked  feature  of  the  audi- 
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ences.  The  newspapers  of  the  several  locali- 
ties published  full  reports,  and  some  of  our  ^ 
enterprising  city  journals  sent  reporters  out  , 
into  the  country  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell 
their  readers  what  the  teachers  were  doing. 
Everywhere  interested  citizens,  men  and 
women,  thronged  the  meetings  and  vied  with 
the*  teachers  in  attention  given  to  the  exer- 
cises. The  character  of  the  instruction  at 
the  institutes  is  improving.  It  is  becoming 
more  systematic  and  more  practical.  It  is 
increasing  in  breadth  and  depth.  Next  year 
another  step  in  advance  must  be  taken,  but 
we  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  past 
progress 


The  Editor  was  present  in  person  at  the 
teachers'  county  institutes  of  Chester,  Dela- 
ware, Northampton,  Dauphin  and  Schuyl- 
kill counties.  The  feature  that  struck  us 
most  favorably  in  Chester  and  Delaware  were 
the  systematic  work  done*  by  the  instructors 
and  the  marked  interest  and  earnestness  mani- 
fested by  the  directors  in  the  special  meetings 
held  apart  from  the  institute.  The  Northamp- 
ton teachers  in  the  main  instruct  themselves, 
and  do  it  well.  We  noticed  a  marked  ad- 
vancement in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
since  we  attended  an  institute  at  the  same 
place  some  six  or  eight  years  ago.  Dauphin 
holds  three  institutes  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  no  county  in  the  State  shows  a 
more  marked  disposition  to  improve.  Schuyl- 
kill is  one  of  our  empire  counties,  and  under 
the  lead  of  her  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents occupies  a  place  in  the  van  of  educational 
improvement.  The  policy  of  her  institute 
is  to  strengthen  weak  places  and  strike  where 
the  blow  will  tell. 


On  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  next,  a 
new  corps  of  county,  city  and  borough  sup- 
erintendents  must  be  elected  throughout  the 
State.  There  will  be  nearly  one  hundred  .of 
these  officers  to  elect.  We  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter now  in  order  to  remind  school  directors 
of  the  important  duty  of  looking  around  and 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  man  within  their 
reach  best  fitted  for  the  place.  The  salaries 
of  these  officers  are  now  fixed  by  law,  so  that 
the  only  duty  of  directors  is  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  the  best  man  they  can  find  for  the 
salary.  The  success  of  the  schools  for  the  next 
three  years  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  choice 
made,  and  no  prejudice  and  no  partiality 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  Fit- 
ness alone  should  guide  the  selection.  Other 
things  being  equal,  experience  should  tell  in 
favor  of  the  men  now  in  office  if  their  servi- 


ces can  now  be  procured.  New  men  have 
much  to  learn.  No  course  can  be  more  wise 
than  if  a  man  has  -served  well  to  let  him 
serve  on.  Experiments  in  sueh  a  matter  are 
too  costly,  if  they  can  be  avoided.  But  when 
a  new  man  must  be  chosen,  his  qualifications  . 
should  be  well  weighed.  Better  have  no  sup- 
erintendent at  all  than  to  have  a  poor  one. 
The  men  who  supervise  our  schools  should  be 
good  scholars,  skilled  teachers,  men  of  busi- 
ness, gentlemen.. 


The  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Institute,  with  additional  matter, 
is  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of 
the  size  of  The  School  Journal.  The  report 
proper  comprises  fifty  pages,  while  the  Star 
Club  papers  and  other  matter  of  like  charac- 
ter make  a  text-book  of  great  value  to  the 
teachers  of  this  county,  very  many  of  whom 
are  giving  practical  attention  to  the  study  of 
Astronomy  in  thfiir  schools,  with  few  other 
aids  than  those  furnished  in  the  special  sup* 
plements  and  reports  of  the  Institute. 

Dr.  N.  C.  ScHAEFFER,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  believes  in  the 
Spelling  Book,  and  we  are  in  hearty  accord 
with  his  views.     He  says  : 

Within  the  last  few  years  spelling  has  become  a 
leading  question,  and  some  of  our  greatest  scholaxs 
are  attempting  to  reform  English  orthography;  and 
the  question  confronting  parents  and  teachers  is. 
Shall  we  teach  the  ciiiidren  spelling  by  the  old  meth- 
od, or  wait  for  the  new  one  which  promises  to  do 
away  with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  old.  Many  able 
men  hold  proficiency  in  the  present  spelling  in  very 
light  esteem :  Agassiz  said  his  children  would  learn 
spelling  because  he  wr.s  not  there  to  prevent  it  ;  one 
of  the  finest  philosophers  of  the  century  says  correct 
spelling  is  estimated  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real 
importance ;  we  all  know  that  a  large  percentage  of 
English  wonls  are  not  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced: 
yet  educational  authorities  give  teachers  at  examina- 
tions fifty  spelling  problems,  and  if  they  miss  any 
considerable  number  they  receive  no  certificate. 

Now,  I  come  here  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  old 
spelling  book,  even  if  it  is  branded  as  heresy.  As 
things  now  are,  the  next  few  generations,  at  least,  must 
learn  the  old  spelling.  When  shall  it  be  learned? 
1  speak  from  bitter  experience  on  this  subject,  for 
after  years  of  study  among  the  Latin  and  Greek 
roots,  I  had  to  fight  incorrect  English  spelling  when> 
ever  I  sat  down  to  write.  It  is,  therefore,  my  earne>t 
conviction  that  spelling  should  be  taught  young  ;  and 
that  any  system  of  teaching  that  crowds  spelling  into 
a  corner  is  vicious,  and  neglects  a  most  important 
matter.  But,  shall  we  use  the  old  spelling-book,  or 
depend  on  the  Readers  for  words,  and  teach  them  as 
they  occur  there?  Should  the  method  be  oral  or 
written?  As  spelling  is  a  work  of  years,  I  believe  in 
regular  daily  exercises.  Pronunciation  is  even  more 
important  than  spelling;  therefore,  the  pupil  should 
pronounce  the  words  when  he  spells  them,  aiyl  the 
exercises  should  be  generally  oral.    Whenever  a  new 
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"Word  is  met  with,  have  it  pronounced,  spelled,  and 
written  upon  the  board,  drilling  upon  it  until  all  arc 
fatniliar  with  it.  Treat  words  as  a  business  man 
treats  strangers — don't  trust  them  till  you  know  them. 
Of  course,  the  exercises  must  not  be  oral  exclusively ; 
the  only  practical  use  made  of  spelling  is  in  writing, 
and  we  remember  better  through  the  eye  than  the 
ear ;  hence  written  exercises  are  necessary.  In  these 
irritten  exercises  I  would  have  all  the  words  begun 
with  capitals ;  the  pupils  get  little  training  otherwise 
in  their  use.  Shall  we  spell  by  syllables,  or  by  let- 
ters only  ?  I  prefer  to  have  the  word  spelled  through 
at  first;  there  are  many  words  that  are  difficult  to  di- 
vide into  syllables.  But  we  must  have  the  syllables 
afterwards,  for  we  do  not  know  the  true  spelling  of  a 
word  without  them.  Never  let  a  word  stand  on  the 
board  incorrectly  spelled ;  the  incorrect  impression 
on  the  mind  is  lasting.  All  of  us  know  by  experience 
that  when  in  doubt  about  a  word,  if  we  write  it  the 
correct  form  is  recognized  at  once  by  the  eye — hence 
we  should  allow  only  correct  forms  in  school. 

Master  new  words  as  they  occur — first  the  letters, 
then  the  syllables  ;  then  the  definition,  and  finally  its 
use  in  a  sentence.  And  do  not  forget  that  I  have 
tried  to  place  special  emphasis  upon  doing  this  work 
while  the  pupil  is  young  an(f  the  mind  most  im- 
pressible. 


SuPT.  BuEHRLK,  of  Lancaster  city,  lectured 
on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Object  Lessons,  sub- 
stantially as  follows  at  the  recent  ses  ion  of 
the  County, Institute : 

The  first  and  grandest  object  lesson  was  given 
when  the  Creator  launched  our  universe  into  exist- 
ence, and  *'  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy.'' 
The  second  wis  when  God  brought  all  the  animals 
to  Adam  to  be  named  ;  doubtless  the  name  given  was 
the  summing  up  of  his  study  of  the  animal.  Aristo- 
tle came  to  the  conclusion  that  observation  was  the 
basis  of  all  true  knowledge.  The  Saviour  based  his 
moral  lessons  largely  on  objects,  and  his  parables  take 
the  same  direction.  In  the  great  revival  of  science, 
Galileo  demonstrated  that  he  was  right  and  the 
schoolmen  wrong  by  the  famous  object  lesson  at  Pisa ; 
and  history  is  full  of  examples  of  the  value  of  object 
teaching  in  the  acquisition  of  real,  definite  knowl- 
edge. Let  us  consider  its  principal  uses  in  teach- 
ing: 

1.  We  must  begin  by  training  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties. All  ideas  in  the  mind  arise  from  impressions  re- 
ceived through,  the  senses ;  and  we  should  begin  early 
to  train  the  eye  to  see  and  the  ear  to  hear — teaching 
the  child  to  scrutinize  objects  carefully,  with  a  view 
to  getting  information.  The  cultivation  of  such  hab- 
its of  observation  enriches  the  mind  with  ideas. 

2.  The  excellent  lesson  just  given  before  us  shows 
how  useful  this  kind  of  teaching  may  be  made  in 
cultivating  the  power  of  expression,  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. Words  are  learned  inlelligently,  and  their 
meaning  is  illustrated  by  ocular  demonstration. 

3.  Object  lessons  may  he  employed  to  give  the  pu- 
pil accurate  scientific  information.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this,  and  this 
b  to  be  avoided,  the  teacher  who  is  full  of  informa- 
tion can  teach  a  great  deal  of  elementary  science  in 
this  way  without  any  need  of  a  text-book. 

These  are  some  of  the  uses  of  object  lessons.  We 
learn  more,  possibly,  through  the  sense  of  sight  than 
any  other,  and  instruction  addressed  to  the  eye  makes 
the  deepest  impression.     But  like  other  good  things, 


object  teaching  is  liable  to  abuses,  some  of  which  we 
will  mention. 

1.  Teachers  sometipies  attempt  to  give  object  les- 
sons without  proper  preparation.  They  may  be  de- 
fective in  choice  of  material,  as,  for  instance,  a  living 
animal,  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  studied  ;  or  in 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teacher ;  or  that 
knowledge  may  not  be  systematically  arranged  ;  there 
may  be  no  definite  plan  or  aim  in  the  lesson  : — in>any 
of  these  case«,  there  will  be  failure  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

2.  There  is  a  temptation  for  the  teacher  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  talking  to  the  pupils,  in^ead  of  hav- 
ing them  talk.  This  is  a  very  natural  mistake  on  the 
part  of  a  well-informed  teacher,  who  has  many  things 
to  tell ;  but  it  must  be  guarded  against. 

3.  Sometimes  the  teacher  goes  no  farther  than 
talking  about  the  object,  without  trying  to  make  it 
lead  up  to  an  abstract  conception.  We  must  lead  the 
mind  from  what  can  be  seen  to  what  cannot — through 
the  material  to  the  spiritual — in  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  religious  sphere. 

4.  Object  lessons  must  not  be  extended  too  far. 
The  objects  are  at  best  a  sort  of  mental  crutches,  which 
should  be  laid  by  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  do  without 
them,  and  appeal  to  the  senses  is  nb  longer  necessary. 


Every  year  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
spend  the  munificent  sura  of  J5, 000,000  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  are  to  give  the  instruction  so  liberally 
provided  for.  And  with  nearly  a  million  of 
children  to'  be  taught,  it  is  highly  impor.ant 
to  every  parent,  every  citizen,  and  every 
patriot,  what  kind  of  instruction  they  shall 
receive.  We  require,  then,  as  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teachers,  that  they  shall  be, 

1.  Good  scholars,  {a)  They  should  have  knowledge 
of  the  branches  they  are  to  teach.  No  one  can  teach 
what  he  does  not  know ;  he  will  do  very  well  if  he 
teaches  all  he  does  know.  Now,  a  large  number  of 
our  Pennsylvania  teachers  hold  "  provisional  "  certifi- 
cates, which  do  not  indicate  thoroughness  in  the 
branches ;  and  to  this  extent  their  work  is  crippled 
by  imperfect  knowledge.  (^)  They  should  have 
knowledge  ^<'/(7«^  the  branches  required.  To  know 
the  branches  well,  the  teacher  must  know  more.  To 
be  master  of  arithmetic,  he  must  know  something  of 
algebra  and  geometry ;  to  be  master  of  grammar,  he 
must  have  studied  rhetoric  and  logic.  Of  course, 
you  can  teach  what  is  in  the  books  without  this ;  but 
you  cannot  do  thorough  work,  (f)  They  should  have 
knowledge  outside  the  branches.  The  children  will 
require  of  you  more  than  the  prescribed  branches, 
and  you  should  be  ready  to  give  them  something  of 
zoology,  botany,  physiology,  astronomy,  natural  phi^ 
losophy — all  the  natural  sciences.  To  satisfy  these 
inquiring  minds  we  must  broaden  out  our  knowledge. 

2.  Skilled  instructors.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween knowing  a  thing  and  teaching  it.  The  best 
scholar  does  not  always  make  the  best  teacher — in- 
deed, a  very  good  scholar  is  often  a  very  poor  teacher. 
The  good  teacher  must  have  a  clear  insight  into  child- 
nature.  The  teacher  must  study  the  child  as  the  scient- 
ist studies  his  facts,  and  arrange  the  subject-matter  of 
his  instruction  in  proper  order.  In  short,  we  must  be 
scientific  teachers.- 
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3.  Good  disciplinarians,  I  rate  the  talent  for  dis- 
cipline higher  than  the  talent  for  teaching,  because  it 
is  rarer.  I  include  in  school  discipline  everything  by 
which  the  growth  of  mind  and  formation  of  character 
are  shaped  and  controlled  ;  and  in  this  sense  school 
government  certainly  requires  higher  talent  than 
teaching.  The  loivest  form  of  government  wails  for 
an  offence  to  occur,  and  punishes  it ;  a  higher  form 
anticipates  and  prevents  it ;  but  the  highest  form  aims 
to  train  the  child  to  be  orderly  of  his  own  accord,  by 
quickening  the  conscience  and  developing  the  higher 
life,  which  is  the  end  of  all  school  discipline  worthy 
of  the  name.  Force  is  the  lowest  form,  though  many 
teachers  know  no  other  ;  tact  is  useful,  and  finds  no- 
where a  better  opportunity  than  in  school ;  but  the 
true  teacher  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  discipline 
that  docs  not  develop  the  j^(^-discipline  of  conscience. 
Nowhere  is  this  kind  of  discipline  so  essential  as  in 
our  country,  where  the  schools  are  the  nurseries  of 
the  future  citizens  of  the  State ;  the  future  welfare, 
the  very  existence,  of  our  free  institutions  depends 
upon  the  discipline  of  our  people  in  self-government, 
and  this  depends  largely  upon  the  schools. 

4.  Lastly,  we  name  the  highest  of  all  qualifications 
of  the  teacher — Inspiration.  The  ultimate  object  of 
all  teaching,  all  instruction,  all  discipline,  is  the  ele- 
vation of  man  to  a  higher  plane.  We  send  our  chil 
dren  to  school  and  college,  not  only  for  knowledge 
and  culture,  but  to  be  trained  into  broader  manhood 
and  womanhood.  As  the  followers  of  Socrates,  and 
the  pupils  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  were  elevated  by 
their  influence  to  a  higher  life,  so  will  it  be  with  every 
true  teacher.  Such  lives  teach  by  inspiration.  Even 
I,  standing  by  Arnold's  grave  in  Rugby  chapel,  a 
stranger  from  a  foreign  country,  felt  something  of  the 
inspiMtion  of  his  noble  life  :  how  much  more  will  the 
impressible  mind  of  the  child  be  influenced  by  daily 
contact  with  the  living  teacher. 


founded  on  principles.  Even  upon  the  lowest  basis, 
the  motive  of  self-interest,  it  will  pay  you  to  put  sci- 
ence into  your  teaching,  in  the  shape  of  better  com- 
pensation. 


Hon.  M.  a.  Newell,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Maryland,  in  an  address 
on  Scientific  Teaching,  says : 

Training  involves  the  idea  of  a  plan — plan,  of 
method — method  presupposes  underlying  principles, 
and  those  principles  arranged  into  a  science :  so  we 
come  to  the  question,  Is  there  a  science  of  teaching  ? 
Some  teachers  say  no !  and  some  good  teachers  too 
— just  as  Aunt  Betsy  thinks  there  is  no  science  in 
making  bread.  Chemical  work  was  going  on  in  the 
world  for  thousands  of  years  before  there  was  a  sci- 
ence of  chemistry,  and  there  have  been  and  will  be 
many  blind  attempts  at  teaching  before  the  science  of 
teaching  shall  be  perfected. 

Even  those  who  sneer  at  the  science,  agree  that 
there  is  an  art  of  teaching,  and  claim  that  they  have 
it,  and  it  is  incommunicable.  But  can  there  be  an 
art  without  a  science  ?  and  if  so,  how  is  it  to  be  ac- 
quired? They  say,  by  practice;  but  will  wrong 
practice,  indefinitely  continued,  ever  enable  us  to  do 
a  thing  right  ?  There  must  be  something  more  than 
mere  practice,  or  we  shall  go  on  copying  and  repro- 
ducing bad  models.  Without  good  models,  our  work 
will  grow  worse,  instead  of  better.  We  may  do 
things  easier,  but  that  very  ease  robs  us  of  needed 
energy.  Without  the  principles  of  the  science,  we 
are  castaway  sailors,  not  knowing  which  way  to  steer 
our  course. 

Let  me  then  impress  upon  you,  fellow-teachers,  the 
necessity  of  being  or  becoming  scientific  teachers — 
teaching  according  to  principles^  and   by  methods 


The  West  Chester  Republican  makes  use  of 
the  following  plain  words  in  urging  parents 
to  visit  schools  and  take  more  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  children  : 

Do  parents  show  proper  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children?  is  a  pertinent  question  enough, 
and  one  they  ought  to  ask  themselves  now  and  again. 
Given  the  interest,  does  it  utter  itself  as  often  or  in 
the  way  it  should?  It  is  clear  that  it  ought  not  to 
end  with  merely  sending  their  children  to  school,  in 
taking  care  that  they  are  as  presentably  clad  as  ifaeir 
condition  permits,  and  that  their  attendance  is  punc- 
tual and  regular.-  How  often  do  parents  visit  the 
schools  attended  by  their  children?  Many  think — if 
indeed  they  think  at  all  about  it— that  they  have  not 
time  for  such  visits.  Make  it  then,  or  take  it ;  it  will 
be  time  well  spent,  both  in  respect  of  themselves  and 
their  children.  We  never  knew  a  boy  or  girl  yet 
who  wasn't  both  pleased  and  proud  to  see  his  or  her 
father  or  mother  in  the  school-room,  kindly  received 
by  the  teacher,  listening,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
the  recitations.  If  the  pupil  be  up  to  the  mark  in 
studies  and  deportment,  an  occasional  parental  visit 
would  operate  as  a  stimulant  to  renewed  efforts;  or  if 
he  happen  to  be  derelict,  it  would  likely  offer  a  check 
to  sluggish  performance  and  effect  a  change  in  his 
demeanor  and  ambition.  The  mutual  acquaintance 
of  parents  and  teachers,  and  the  goqd  fellowship 
naturally  growing  thence,  would  conduce  to  a  better 
understanding  between  them,  and  tend  to  bring 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils  into  a  more  intelligent 
and  rational  relationship  where  the  thousand-and-one 
little  differences  which  now  sometimes  annoy  them 
could  not  intrude. 


The  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean  answers  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  educational  system  of 
Prussia  as  follows : 

Education  in  Prussia  is  general  and  compulsory. 
Every  town  or  community,  in  town  or  country,  must 
maintain  a  school  supported  by  the  taxes,  and  admin- 
istered by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  elected  by 
the  citizens.  All  parents  are  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  whether 
they  can  pay  the  school  fees  or  not.  The  fees  are 
about  2  cents  per  week  in  the  country,  and  25  cents 
per  month  in  towns.  The  money  thus  raised  goes 
toward  maintaining  the  schools,  and  any  deficiency 
is  made  up  from  local  taxes.  No  compulsion  exists 
in  reference  to  a  higher  educational  institution  than 
elementary  schools,  but  parents  who  send  more  than 
one  child  to  any  school  supported  by  the  community 
have  a  reduction  made  in  charge,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils,  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  full  rate,  enjoy  either  this  reduction  or  are  ad* 
mitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments 
public  and  private,  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  with  a  local  supervision  in  every  province. 
They  prescribe  a  general  system  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  the  proper  selection  of  school  books,  ex- 
aminations, and  appointment  of  teachers. 
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THE  TESTS  APPLIED. 


SUPERINTENDENTS   AT   WORK. 

FROM  their  reports  it  appears  that  the 
Superintendents  throughout  the  State 
have  engaged  with  commendable  zeal  in  the 
work  of  examining  the  schools  under  their 
charge  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  circu- 
lar recently  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  concerning  certain  tests 
applied  to  the  schools  of  Norfolk  county, 
Massachusetts.  It  seems  to  be  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  if  they  learn  nothing  beyond, 
that  the  children  in  our  public  schools  should 
be  well  taught  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic; and  all  the  Superintendents  are  at  one 
with  the  Department  in  a  common  effort  to 
ascertain  by  the  most  practical  tests  whether 
this  is  the  case  in  our  schools,  as  it  seems  not 
to  be  the  case  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
No  one  among  our  school  officers  is  afraid  of 
the  truth,  and  if  we  find  defects  in  our  teach- 
ing we  will  correct  them.  We  believe  our 
schools  will  make  a  better  showing  than  did 
those  of  Norfolk  county,  but  the  purpose  of 
the  examinations,  is  not  at  all  to  win  applause 
for  Pennsylvania  schools,  but  to  obtain  exact 
information  for  ourselves.  The  officers  who 
make  the  investigation  have  the  power  in 
their  own  hands  to  correct  any  defects  that 
they  may  discover,  to  make  bad  methods  of 
teaching  better,  to  break  up  routine  and  in- 
troduce life  and  spirit. 

But  with  a  full  purpose  to  do  the  best  they 
can  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Department 
as  expressed  in  the  circular,  some  of  the 
Superintendents  have  felt  greatly  at  a  loss  at 
this  period  in  the  season  in  finding  the  most 
practical  way  of  doing  it.  Several  of  these 
in  large  counties  have  written  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  examine  in  the  way 
spoken  of  even  a  single  class  in  dsich  of  the 
hundreds  of  schools  under  their  charge. 
Others  state  that  one-third  or  one-half  of  their 
schools  have  already  been  visited,  and  that 
they  have  no  time  now  to  revisit  them  for  the 
purposes  of  this  examination.  Still  others 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  unfair  to 
compare  schools  examined  at  the  end  of  a 
term  with  those  examined  at  the  beginning, 
the  graded  schools  of  towns  with  the  un- 
graded country  schools,  schools  open  ten 
months  in  the  year  with  those  open  only  ^v^. 

Now,  we  have  to  say  to  the  Superintend- 
ents thus  troubled,  that  for  this  year  they  must 
do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  test  will  be  answered 
when  the  Superintendent  himself  and  his 
own  teachers  and  directors  are  correctly  in- 


formed as  to  the  character  of  the  results  at- 
tained in  our  schools  by  our  present  methods 
of  teaching.  If  Pennsylvania  boys  and  girls 
are  not  better  taught  than  the  Massachusetts 
boys  and  girls  spoken  of  in  this  Norfolk  re- 
port, it  is  high  time  we  should  know  it. 
Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  are  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  whole  educational 
superstructure.  If  weakness  exists  there,  the 
whole  building  must  be  wanting  in  strength 
and  solidity.  If  a  Superinlendent  cannot  test 
a  class  in  each  school,  he  can. probably  test  a 
class  in  a  specimen  .school  in  each  district,  or 
perhaps  he  can  furnish  the  questions  and  pro- 
cure the  aid  of  teachers  or  directors  in  apply- 
ing the  test.  Let  him  aim  this  year  at  ob- 
taining information  for  his  own  use;  the 
Department  can  wait,if  it  must,until  next  year, 
for  more  general  and  more  accurate  results. 


INDIAN  NAMES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linnsean  So- 
ciety of  Lancaster,  a  list  of  Indian 
names  in  Pennsylvania  was  read  by  Mrs.  P. 
E.  Gibbons,  which  she  has  kindly  sent  us  for 
more  general  publication.  She  writes  as 
follows : 

*'The   traveler    through    our    State    can 
scarcely  fail  to  observe  that   many  of  our 
streams  retain  the  often  high-sounding  names, 
of  its  former  inhabitants 

**  Of  these  I  have  endeavored  to  make  a 
list;  but  I  presume  that  it  is  quite  imperfect, 
and  that  others  can  make  additions  to  it.  I 
I  have  not  inserted  Schuylkill,  as  I  suppose 
that  the  names  of  streams  ending  in  kill  are 
of  Dutch  or  other  European  origin.  Such 
are  Bushkill,  at  East  on,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Catskill  and  others,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Some  of  those  streams 
that  I  give  in  the  list  are  insignificant,  as  the 
Quitapahilla,  which,  I  believe,  supplies  with 
water  the  town  of  Lebanon ;  and  the  Octo- 
raro,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of 
Lancaster  county. 

*'  I  have  spoken  of  the  Indian  names  as 
being  often  high-sounding.  The  poet  Whit- 
tier,  in  some  of  his  verses  on  a  subject  con- 
nected with  our  State,  says  : 

0*er  thy  crags,  Allegheny,  a  blast  has  been  blown ! 
Down    thy    tide,  Susquehanna,    the    murmur    has 
gone ! 

«*  And  afterwards  he  alludes  to  the  Penn- 

ylsvania  Germans : 

Whose  fathers  of  old  sang,  in  concert  with  thine, 
On  the  banks  of  Swatara  the  songs  of  the  Rhine. 

.  '*  The  following  is  my  list  of  streams  with 
Indian  names  *: 
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Allegheny, 

Chiquesalunga, 

Codorus, 

Neshanuock, 

Ohio, 

Octoraro, 

Conneaut, 

Conoy, 

Conestoga, 

Conemaugh, 

Conewago, 

Conedoguinct, 

Juniata, 

Pequea, 

Pocopson, 

Quindaro, 

Quitapahilla, 

Shawnee  Run, 

Shenango, 

Sinnemahoning, 

Ki^kiminitas, 
Kishacoquillas, 
Lehigh, 
Loyalsock,  (?) 
Lackawanna, 

Susquehanna, 

Swatara, 

Tioga, 

Tohickon, 

Tunkhannock, 

Monongahela, 
Neshaminy, 

Youghiogheny. 

Miss  L.  E.  Wright,  of  Lancaster  also  sends 
us  an  additional  list  at  Mrs  Gibbons*  request, 
to  supplement  her  own  : 


Catawisssa, 

Cowanesque, 

Cochecton, 

Genesee, 

Lackawaxen, 

Mahanoy, 

Mahoning. 

Mehoopany, 

Moshannon, 

Nanticoke, 

Nescopec, 

Oswayo, 

Shamokin, 


Shackamaxon, 

Shickshinny, 

'I'acony, 

Tidioute, 

Tionesta, 

Tobyhanna, 

Towanda, 

Tucquan, 

Waposening, 

Wapwallopen, 

Wissahickon, 

Wyalusiug, 

Wvsox. 


EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA. 


Jefferson's  theory  of  government  logic- 
ally led  to  the  emancipation  of  all  men  in 
bondage  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  He  was  too  wise  a 
man  not  to  see  it,  and  hence  was  an  advocate 
of  both  We  find  this  brief  outline  of  his  plan 
of  education  in  a  late  number  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education  : 

**  Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  appointed  by  tlie  I^egislature  of 
Virginia,  in  connection  with  Wythe  and 
Pendleton,  to  draw  up  a  revised  constitution 
for  the  Old  Dominion,  just  taking  her  place 
in  the  new  Union  of  States  The  most  re 
markable  portion  of  Jefferson's  draft  for  the 
constitution  was  that  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  vast  system  of  public  instruction. 
We  are  writing,  to- day,  about  the  new  educa- 
tion; but  a  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  a  young  man  living  on  the 
frontier  of  a  new  State  in  a  new  world,  an- 
ticipated the  most  important  features  of  what 
we  urge  you  to  attempt  in  the  school  room. 

**  He  proposed  to  divide  the  new  state  of 
Virginia  into  school  districts  of  five  or  six 
miles  square,  in  each  of  which  the  people 
should  establish  a  public  school,  supported  by 
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a  tax  equivalent  to  one  fifth  of  one  percent  of 
all  the  property  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
school-house  and  a  house  for  the  teacher 
were  to  be  built,  either  by  the  personal 
labor  of  the  inhabitants  or  by  an  assess^ 
menl  on  their  property.  The  master  was  to 
be  paid  JI150  a  year,  besides  the  use  of  the 
house  and  partial  support  This  school  was 
to  be  supervised  by  a  visitor  appointed  by 
the  county  judge.  The  instruction  covered 
what  were  then  regarded  the  essentials  of  an 
elementary  education,  and  it  was  free  to  ail 
for  the  space  of  three  years :  after  that  ex- 
acting a  small  fee  for  attendance.  Out  of 
the  poorer  children  the  visitor  could  select 
one  superior  scholar  in  each  school  every 
year  for  free  education  in  the  higher  schools 
and  the  university.  It  was  proposed  to  estab- 
lish twenty  colleges  (what  we  now  call  high 
schools)  in  different  sections  of  the  State, 
where  instruction  could  be  given  in  the  lan- 
guages, higher  mathematics,  and  geography, 
and  students  prepared  both  for  the  work  of 
teaching  and  for  the  university.  At  the  head 
of  the  structure  stood  the  university,  which 
was  outlined  on  a  more  enlighted  scale  than 
any  then  existing  in  America,  including  the 
two  ideas  of  elective  courses  of  study  and 
unsectarian  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
which  are  now  being  adopted  by  all  the  lead- 
ing universities  of  the  country. 

**  In  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  educa- 
tion Jefferson  dimly  outlined  our  new  methods 
of  teaching ;  suggested  the  importance  of  in- 
struction in  music,  drawing,  gymnastics,  mili- 
tary tactics,  navigation,  and  the  use  of  tools, 
as  a  part  of  the  higher  curriculum.  His  ideas 
of  moral  instruction  were  broad  and  far 
reaching.  Every  suggestion  made  in  that 
remarkable  series  of  papers  (which  can  be 
found  in  a  volume  entitled  Jefferson  and  Ca- 
bell )  has  been  adopted  and  is  in  operation  in 
the  best  public  and  collegiate  schools  of  the 
United  States  to-day. 

'*  But  the  Old  Dominion  of  Virginia  was  not 
then  prepared  even  to  move  into  the  higher 
story  of  Jefferson's  temple  of  science.  It 
waited  one  full  generation  before  it  took  the 
first  step.  But  old  Virginia,  though  not  so 
quick  to  move  as  some  of  her  sister  States,  has 
a  way  of  doing  things  that  last,  when  she  does 
move.  So  in  18 19,  more  than  thirty  years 
after  this  outline  of  public  education  was  set 
forth,  Jefferson,  then  an  old  man,  was  called 
down  from  Monticello  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
of  this  University  of  Virginia,  organized  al- 
most wholly  according  to  his  original  idea ; 
standing  to-day  honored  in  its  history,  and 
most  beautiful  for  situation  of  any  school  in 
the  republic." 
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PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION. 


THE  following  paragraphs  on  education, 
taken  from  the  President's  Message,  will 
be  read  with  interest : 

SUFFRAGE  AND   EDUCATION. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
best  and  surest  guarantee  of  the  primary 
rights  of  citizenship  is  to  be  found  in  that 
capacity  for  self-protection  which  can  belong 
only  to  a  people  whose  right  to  universal  suf- 
frage is  supported  by  universal  education. 
The  means  at  the  command  of  the  local  and 
State  authorities  are,  in  many  cases,  wholly 
inadequate  to  furnish  free  instruction  to  all 
who  need  it.  This  is  especially*  true  where, 
before  emancipation,  the  education  of  the 
people  was  neglected  or  prevented,  in  the  in- 
terest of  slavery.  Firmly  convinced  that  the 
subject  of  popular  education  deserves  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  with  a  view  to  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive action  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  Con- 
gress, by  suitable  legislation  and  with  proper 
safeguards,  supplement  the  local  educational 
funds  in  the  several  States  where  the  grave 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  have 
been  devolved  on  uneducated  people,  by  de- 
voting to  the  'purpose  grants  of  the  public 
lands,  and,  if  necessary,  by  appropriations 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

EDUCATION   IN    THE  ARMY. 

The  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Army  shows  that  there  are 
seventy  eight  schools  now  in  operation  in  the 
Army,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,305 
enlisted  men  and  children.  The  Secretary 
recommends  the  enlistment  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  schoolmasters,  with  the  rank  and 
pay  of  commissary  sergeants. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Much  care  and  attention  has.  been  devoted 
to  the  enlargement  of  educational  facilities 
for  the  Indians.  The  means  available  for 
this  important  object  have  been  very  inade- 
quate. A  few  additional  boarding  schools  at 
Indian  agencies  have  been  established,  and 
the  erection  of  buildings  has  been  begun  for 
several  more,  but  an  increase  of  the  appro- 
priations for  this  interesting  undertaking  is 
greatly  needed  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age. 
The  number  offered  by  their  parents  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  education  in  the 
Government  schools  is  much  larger  than  can 
be  accommodated  with  the  means  at  present 


available  for  that  purpose.  The  number  of 
Indian  pupils  at  the  Normal  School  at  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Armstrong,  has  been  considerably  increased, 
and  their  progress  is  highly  encoufagin.g 
The  Indian  school  established  by  the  Interior 
Department  in  1879,  at.  Carlisle,  Pennsylva- 
nia, under  the  direction  of  Captain  Pratt,  has 
been  equally  successful.  It  has  now  nearly 
two  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes,  represent- 
ing a  great  variety  of  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  pupils  in  both  these 
institutions  receive  not  only  an  elementary 
English  education,  but  are  also  instructed  in 
house  work,  agriculture,  and  useful  mechan. 
ical  pursuits.  A  similar  school  was  established 
this  ytar  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth'  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  addition  to  this,  thirty  six  Indian 
boys  and  girls  were  selected  from  the  Eastern 
Cherokees  and  placed  in  boarding-schools  in 
North  Carolina,  where  they  are  to  receive  an 
elementary  English  education  and  training  in 
industrial  pursuits.  The  interest  shown  by 
Indian  parents,  even  among  the  so-called 
wild  tribes,  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
is  very  gratifying,  and  gives  promise  that  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  efforts  now  mak- 
ing will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

THE   EXPENSES   OF  INDIAN    EDUCATION 

Have  so  far  been  drawn  from  the  permanent 
civilization  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  but  the  fund  is  now 
so  much  reduced,  that  the  continuance  of  this 
beneficial  work  will  in  the  future  depend  on 
specific  appropi  iations  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  not  permit  institutions  so 
fruitful  of  good  results  to  perish  for  want  of 
means  for  their  support.  On  the  contrary, 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  such  schools 
appears  to  me  highly  advisable. 

FfEPORT    OF   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  a 
continued  increase  of  public  interest  in  edu- 
cational affairs,  and  that  the  public  schools 
generally  throughout  the  country  are  well 
sustained.  Industrial  training  is  attracting 
deserved  attention,  and  colleges  for  instruc- 
tion, theoretical  and  practical,  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  including  the  Govern- 
ment schools  recently  established  for  the 
instruction  of  Indian  youth,  are  gaining 
steadily  in  public  estimation.  The  Commis- 
sioner asks  special  attention  to  the  depreda- 
tions committed  on  the  lands  reserved  for  the 
future  support  of  public  instruction,  and  to 
the  very  great  need  of  help  from  the  nation. 
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for  schools  in  the  territories  and  the  Southern 
States.  .  The  recommendaiion  heretofore 
made  is  repeated  and  urged,  that  an  educa- 
tional fund  be  set  apart  from  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  annually,  the 
income  of  which,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
net  annual  proceeds,  to  be  distributed  on 
some  satisfactory  plan  to  the  states  and 
territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


NEW  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


THE  new  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton is  now  complete,  except  that  the 
cases  are  not  yet  put  in.  The  building  stands 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
only  a  few  rods  distant  from  it.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  with  sides  of  327  feet  in  ex- 
treme length,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
and  a  cross.  Within  its  facade  a  net  area  of 
102,200  square  feet,  2.35  acres,  is  covered  by 
roofs.  Subterranean  communication  with  the 
Smithsonian  building  has  been  established, 
which,  besides  ordinary  uses,  will  serve  in 
cases  of  panic,  fire,  robbery,  etc.  On  the 
main  floor  there  are  seventeen  halls,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other,  in  which  there  are 
300  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  wall  space  for  curiosities. 
There  are  also  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  four  corner  pavilions  and 
•eight  towers  27,400  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
-arranged  in  thirteen  rooms  for  offices  and 
working  apartments.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  4,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
galleries,  intended  for  special  collections 
The  centre  of  the  building  is  octagonal  on 
the  ground  floor,  surmounted  by  a  sixteen- 
sided  polygon,  267  feet  in  diameter,  lantern- 
crowned,  and  finished  with  a  decorated  finial. 
Through  the  many  windows  of  this  lantern 
dome,  a  flood  of  light  pours  in  upon  the  gal- 
leries and  halls  below. 

The  dome  is  108  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
finial.  Four  naves,  of  65  feet  in  width  and 
117  feet  in  length,  radiate  from  the  centre 
and  extend  to  the  outside  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. These  naves  form  a  Greek  cross,  over 
the  centre  of  which  the  dome  rises,  and 
part  of  the  spaces  between  the  arms  of  the 
cross  are  fitted  up  with  halls  sixty-five  feet 
square,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  naves. 

Here  the  student  of  ethnology  will  find 
one  of  the  most  instructive  institutions  in 
America,  and  in  time  one  of  the  first  mu- 
seums of  the  world,  where  man  in  all  his  dif- 
ferent forms,  complexions,  costumes,  sur- 
rounded by  specimens  of  the  handicraft  of 
warious  races  and  of  all  ages,  the  weapons  of 


chase  and  war.  the  implements  of  all  the 
trades,  the  utensils  of  the  household  and  of 
the  temple,  may  "be  seen  and  studied  in 
mummy,  manikin  or  skeleton.  Here  the 
mineialogist,  the  geologist,  the  naturalist,  the 
artist,  and  indeed  almost  every  one,  will  find 
lessons  innumerable,  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  his  deepest  study. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 


RE-DEDICATION   OF    PARDEE  HALL. 


I'^HE  re-dedication  of  Pardee  Hall,  Lafay- 
ette College,  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th,  of  November.  It  will  be  remembereii 
that  this  large  and  beautiful  structure  was 
built  entirely  by  Ario  Pardee,  of  Hazleton, 
at  a  cost  including  furniture,  of  I300  000, 
and  by  him  presented  to  Lafayette  College. 
It  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1873.  VDn  the  evening  of  June 
4th,  1879,  it  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and 
before  the  ravages  of  the  flames  could  be 
stayed,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  After 
several  consultations  by  the  Tiustees  of  the 
College,  it  was  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Hall, 
and  work  was  at  once  commenced.  Settle- 
ments were  made  with  the  insurance  com- 
panies that  had  risks  on  the  building,  and  the 
work  was  pushed  rapidly  forward.  At  last  it 
was  declared  finished,  and  on  the  day  above 
named  it  was  re-dedicated. 

We  have  no  space  here  for  a  description  of 
the  new  building,  but  we  must  say  that  the 
exterior  is  a  fac-simile  of  old  Pardee  Hall,  and 
in  looking  at  the  building  from  the  outside 
one  can  scarcely  realize  that  it  is  a  recon- 
struction. In  the  interior,  however,  great 
changes  have  been  made.  The  centre  con- 
tains lecture  rooms  for  students  in  civil 
engineering,  the  hall  of  the  natural  his- 
tory society,  the  auditorium,  and  the 
hall  for  the  collections  in  Geology  and  Pal- 
eontology. These  occupy  the  whole  five 
stories  The  west  wings  contain  the  collec- 
tions in  Natural  History,  the  College  Library, 
the  hall  of  the  Washington  Literary  Society, 
the  Botanical  Laboratory  and  Herbarium,  and 
a  number  of  lecture  rooms.  The  east  wings 
are  devoted  to  a  collection  of  Northern  Ami-- 
quities,  a  Mi neralogical  collection,  theLabora* 
tory  of  Physical  Research,  the  hall  of  the 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  drawing  room,  and 
a  series  of  lecture  rooms. 
.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  the 
combined  system  of  heating  and  ventilationr 
as  complete  as  experience  and  modern  sci- 
ence can  devise.     Mr.  John  Sunderland »  of 
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Philadelphia,  who  has  had  a  large  experience 
and   great  success  in  the  heating  and  ventila 
tion  of  large  buildings,  is  the  author  of  the 
general  plan. 

The  ventilation  is  by  means  of  flues  in  the 
walls,  leading  from  the  floor  line  of  each 
room  to  the  cellar,  where  they  terminate  in 
ducts  along  the  base  of  the  cellar  wall,  which 
ducts  are  carried  from  the  extreme  ends  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  building,  enlarging 
gradually  as  they  approach.  They  are  all 
gathered  into  two  main  ducts  which  terminate 
in  two  large  air  shafts  that  are  carried  up 
through  and  out  of  the  top  of  the  front  tow- 
ers. The  air  in  these  ascending  shafts  is  kept 
in  constant  motion  by  a  bank  of  steam  radia- 
tors placed  n  the  base  of  each  shaft.  By 
this  means  there  will  be  a  constant  ingress  of 
warm,  pure  air  to  the  rooms,  and  an  egress 
of  impure  air  carried  down  through  the 
walls.  By  this  system  the  very  best  results 
obtainable  in  heating  and  ventilation  are 
looked  for. 

Re-dedication  brought  to  Easton  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  strangers,  alumni, 
and  other  friends  of  the  college.  The  Na- 
tional Government  was  represented  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  General  Sherman,  Secretary  of 
War  Ramsey,  Postmaster  General  Maynard, 
Commissioner  of  Education  Eaton,  and  others. 
The  State  Government  was  represented  by 
Governor  Hoyt,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Wickersham,  and  Judge  Green. 
The  Trustees  of  the  College  were  well  repre- 
sented, General  Patterson,  the  President  of 
the  Board,  about  ninety  years  old.  but  as  ac- 
tive as  a  boy,  at  their  head.  The  Easton  town 
council  and  school  board  were  out  in  force. 
Mr.  Pardee,  the  giver  of  the  Hall,  was  every- 
where  honored  as  he  deserves  to  be.  Easton 
was  alive  with  music,  flags,  firework ^  and 
gayly-dressed  people.  On  College  Hill  stood 
for  hours  many  hundreds  of  strangers  and 
citizens,  and  the  spacious  rooms  of  Pardee 
Hall  were  thronged  all  day  by  multitudes  re- 
joicing in  the  resurrection  of  the  stately  build- 
ing dedicated  and  re-de(^icated  to  the  cause 
of  science  and  education. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
troduced to  the  waiting  thousands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hall,  and  made  a  short  address. 
The  formal  oration  was  delivered  in  the  Au- 
ditorium by  Prof.  F.  A  March.  The  Presi- 
dent's reception  lasted  about  an  hour,  and 
then  came  the  grand  banquet  prepared  by 
the  ladies  of  Easton.  After  dinner,  speeches 
were  made  by  many  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sons present,  and  at  night  the  college  build- 
ings were  finely  illuminated. 


SCHOOLS  IN  ALLEGHENY  CITY. 

WE  have  before  us  the  Twenty- sixth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trollers of  Allegheny  City.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages,  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  niatter  appertain- 
ing to  the  public  schools.  The  feature  that 
will  attract  most  general  attention  probably  is 
the  new  course  of  study  which  is  presented 
in  full  detail,  and  is  well  worth  the  study  of 
the  school  authorities  in  other  cities. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  condition 
and  operation  of  the  schools  during  the  year 
ending  June  i,  1880  : 

Average  monthly  enrollment 9.803 

Average  daily  attendance 8,278 

Number  of  teachers  employed 204 

Amount  paid  teachers #106,375  59 

Receipts  of  Board  of  ControIIere 133.302  98 

Expenditures  of  Board  of  Gjntrollers..  132,868  9a 

Receipts  of  Ward  Boards 27,536  66 

Expenditures  of  Ward  Boards;.    112,1 17  50 

School  debt  of  the  city 382,850  00 

Superintendent  Darling,  in  his  own  special 
report, 'makes  some  good  suggestions.  We 
quote  what  he  says  on 

•  LANGUAGE  CULTURE. 

Two  points  to  be  ever  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher, 
and  toward  which  he  should  ever  direct  the  efforts  of 
his  pupils,  are  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to  think 
and  the  art  of  expressing  thought  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully. **  Language  is  at  once  both  the  instrument  and 
the  vehicle  of  thought."  For  this  reason,  in  the  edu- 
cative process,  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
culture  of  language ;  and  by  the  culture  of  language  is 
meant  all  that  ptrrtainsto  the  power  to  use  language  ac- 
curately. If  we  would  have  our  pupils  use  their  lan- 
guage correctly  and  readily,  we  must  aid  them  in  build- 
ing up  the  habit  of  thus  using  it,  for  we  are  all,  whether 
young  or  old,  governed  by  habit.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  if  children  never  heard  their  language  used 
inaccurately  all  necessity  for  teaching  grammar, 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  pur}X)ses  of  life  arc  concerned, 
would  be  at  an  end;  and  it  is  most  certainly  true  that 
a  large  pan  of  the  time  of  both  pupils  and  teachers 
has  been  spent  in  undoing  what  carelessness  has  per- 
mitted to  be  done. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  lead  the  child  from 
the  very  first  to  express  himself  correctly.  Let  him 
acquire  power  in  the  use  of  language,  just  as  any 
oiher  art  is  acquired,  by  practice.  We  learn  to  do  by 
doing,  to  think  by  thinking,  and  the  child  will  learn 
to  use  his  language  by  daily  effort  at  using  it  under 
proper  guidance.  Here  a  most  important  duty  de- 
volves upon  the  teacher..  The  teacher  must  be  th^ 
model.  Every  teacher  creates  the  atmosphere  fronJ 
which  the  pupil  imbibes  his  daily  life,  and  he  not 
only  stamps  his  characteristics  upon  each  child  com^* 
mitted  to  his  charge,  but  he  causes  them  to  be  inter- 
woven with  every  fibre  of  his  being.  How  true  it  is 
that  erroneous  forms  of  speech,  absorbed  by  us  in  our 
early  years,  still  cling  to  us,  and  that  too  in  spite  of 
weary  years  spent  in  attempting  to  undo  what  either 
the   carelessness   or  the  ignorance  of  our  educators 
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permitted  to  be  done.  But  when  shall  this  work  be 
commenced?  I  would  answer  upon  the  very  day 
upon  which  the  child  first  enters  school,  and  let  it  be 
continued  throughout  his  entire  course.  Let  every 
recitation,  every  question,  every  answer,  every  thought 
expressed  by  either  teacher  or  pupil,  minister  in  the 
same  direction.  Here  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
thoroughly  educated  teachers,  and  only  such.  The 
teacher  of  culture,  whose  language  is  a  model  in  all 
respects  fit  to  be  copied,  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain 
from  whose  depths  are  everjlowing  forces  which  are 
silently,  but  certainly^  moulding  mind  and  heart  and 
forming  habits  which  will  do  more  a  thousand- 
fold toward  ensuring  the  correct  use  of  language  than 
all  the  study  of  rules  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
after  the  child  is  bound  hand  and  foot  with  the  chains 
of  false  habit.  In  this  connection  let  us  not  forget 
that  however  potent  for  good  the  teacher  of  culture, 
'in  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  that  the  teacher 
who  is  lacking  in  this  direction  is  no  less  powerful  in 
rendering  her  pupils  slaves  to  wrong  habits  from  which 
they  can  scarcely  ever  be  emancipated ;  and  I  would 
ask  the  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  by  every 
one  who  is  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  those  to  whom 
shall  be  committed  the  task  of  teaching  our  schools. 


THE  WOMEN  TO  THE  FRONT. 


WE  find  in  the  West  Chester  Local  News 
the  following  items  showing  the  way 
women  are  coming  to  the  front :  * 

At  the  recent  examinations  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  a  young  lady  received  her  diploma  of  Doc- 
tress,  surpassing  the  students  of  the  other  sex  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Turin  a  fair  girl  graduate  obtained  a  similar 
degree  of  success  in  law. 

The  female  students  at  Swiss  universities  have  this 
year  carried  off  nearly  all  the  honors,  not  only  in 
physiology,  but  chemistry  and  medicine  as  well. 

Caroline  £.  Hastings,  M.  D.,  for  seven  years  lec- 
turer and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Boston  University,  has  been  made  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  in  that  school. 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege  is  a  lady — Miss  Cunningham.  All  the  State 
Universities  of  the  West  admit  women  to  their  classes, 
and  the  ladies  are  successful  competitors  for  the 
prizes. 

In  the  University  of  Michigan  ladies  study  science, 
letters  and  art,  medicine,  law  and  pharmacy.  The 
University  has  no  theological  department. 

Dr.  Alice  Bennett,  resident  physician  to  the  female 
wards  of  the  new  Insane  Asylum  at  Norristown, 
Penna.,  received  at  the  last  commencement  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  the  first  ever  granted  by  that  Universty 
to  a  woman. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes  has  been  successfully 
tried  at  Oberlin  College  for  forty-seven  years.  The 
girls  pursue  the  same  studies  as  do  the  boys,  and  do 
their  work  just  as  well. 

A  few  years  ago  the  best  Greek  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  was  a  lady. 

In   1872,    Miss   White,  of  Michigan    University, 
solved  a  mathematical  problem  which  had  previously 
been  given  to  about  1500  young  men,  during  a  period  | 
of  fifteen  years,  all  of  whom  failed  to  present  a  cor- 


rect solution.     She  jpresented  the  only  correct  solu- 
tion by  her  class. 

In  1872  the  best  law  student  in  the.  University  of 
Michigan  was  a  lady. 

In  1872,  at  Melbourne  University,  the  only  two 
candidates  who  passed  first-class  were  girls. 

Miss  Ladd  has  recently  been  made  a  fellow  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  endowment  of  the  new  female  college  at  Bryn 
Mawr  will  be  about  j>8oo,ooo. 

In  1873,  at  Vienna,  a  lady  took  the  prize  for  an 
essay  on  *'  operative  surgery,' '  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  Professor  the  best  operator  in  the  class. 

Dr.  Vaughan,  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  says  he  has  found  some  of  his 
best  students  and  most  careful  investigators  among 
the  women  students. 

The  calculator  of  lunar  eclipses  for  the  Nautical 
Station,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  a  woman,  be- 
cause she  did  the  best  work. 

Maria  Mitchell  was  one  of  the  best  astronomers  of 
her  time. 

Drs.  Elizabeth  and  Emily  Blackwell  and  Ann 
Preston  earned  most  honorable  names  as  scientists 
and  physicians. 

At  Cornell  University  in  seven  years  no  lady  has 
failed  to  be  promoted  on  examination  and  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies  in  the  classes  has  had  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  standard  of  requirements. 

President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  College,  in  1874 
said  ;  "  During  my  experience  as  professor — tweniy- 
seven  years  in  all — I  have  never  observed  any  differ- 
ence in  the  sexes  as  to  performances  in  recitation." 
During  all  this  period  he  had  mixed  classes. 

President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  in  1874 
wrote :  "  They  have  done  their  work  admirably,  and, 
apparently,  with  no  peril  to  their  health.'* 

President  White,  of  Cornell,  1874:  «« The  best 
Greek  scholars  among  1,300  students  of  Michigan 
University  a  few  years  since,  the  best  mathematical 
scholars  in  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  that  institu- 
tion to-day,  and  several  among  the  highest  in  natural 
science  and  in  the  general  course  of  study,  are  young 
women." 

Professor  Orton,  Vassar,  1874:  "  During  the  past 
year  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  under-graduates  in  Vassar 
have  been  kept  from  college  duties  on  account  of 
illness ;  while  at  Amherst,  where  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  young  men  is  more  carefully  attended  to 
than  at  any  other  college,percentage  was  twenty-one,^* 

"So  far  as  college  training  affects,  the  longevity  of 
women,  enough  examples  scarcely  exist  as  yet  upon 
which  to  base  estimates ;  but,  taking  the  graduates  of 
Oberlin,  the  deaths  among  the  Alumni  have  amount- 
ed to  over  10  per  cent.,  and  among  the  alumnae  to 
9.68  ^x  ctTiV^  President  Fairchild  J  1 868 

Last  year  thirty-nine  young  ladies  were  taking  the 
full  classical  course  at  Oberlin.  and  among  the  num. 
ber'were  many  who  surpassed  the  young  men  of  their 
classes. 

"  Girls,  too,"  said  Erasmus,  "  ought  to  receive  d 
liberal  education.  The  multitudes  hold  it  to  be  folly, 
but  wise  men  know  that  nothing  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  morals  of  women  than  extended  knowledge," 

Mrs.  Dr.  Jacobi  is  a  successful  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine in  New  York  City,  and  also  a  writer  of  niedical 
books.  Her  work  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  her  husband,  who  is  also  a  physician. 

Dr.  Marie  Heine  Vogtiem,  who  has  a  very  lar^e 
practice  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  began  her  studies  in 
1868  in  the  face  of  great  opposition. 

King's  College,  London,  has  now  500  women  stu- 
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dents,  and  the  results  of  co-education  are  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

In  97.  colleges  and  universities,  over  one-half  of 
these  in  the  United  States,  and  in  60  per  cent,  of  the 
academies,  seminaries  and  high  schools  of  America, 
the  co-education  system  prevails. 

"  To  insure  modesty/'  says  Richter,  **  I  would  ad- 
vise the  education  of  the  sexes  together;  for  two 
boys  will  preserve  twelve  girls,  or  two  girls  twelve 
boys,  innocent  amid  winks,  jokes  and  improprieties, 
merely  by  that  instinctive  sense  which  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  natural  modesty.  But  I  will  guarantee  nothing 
in  a  school  where  girls  are  alone  together,  and  still 
less  where  boys  are." 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  practically 
open  to  women  in  most  departments  of  study. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  IN  SCHOOL. 


W'  E  print  below  an  editorial  article  on  the 
Newspaper  in  School,  taken  from  the 
Titusville  Morning  Herald.  It  is  very  suggest- 
ive. Why  may  not  every  school  be  furnished 
with  a  good  newspaper  ?  Is  it  not  practical 
for  the  teacher  to  set  apart  a  few  minutes  every 
day  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  pupils  the 
news?  Schools  could  be  named  in  which 
newspapers  are  taken  and  such  parts  of  them 
read  as  may  be  deemed  profitable  by  the 
teachers,  and  all  with  the  best  results.  The 
editor  of  Herald  puts  his  points  in  strong 
language.     Read  what  he  has  to  say : 

As  we  take  the  newspaper  for  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment, we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  used 
in  the  school-room  for  such  purposes.  Unless  it  is 
introduced,  it  may  not  be  seen  by  either  teacher  or 
pupil.  Of  course  the  more  intelligent  families,  and 
well-to-do  persons  take  a  paper.  But  many  do  not. 
And  the  result  is  they  are  very  fresh  or  very  **  green," 
whichever  way  you  like  to  put  it,  about  the  common- 
est affairs. 

We  admit  that  the  paper  might  and  often  does 
contain  matter  which  might  better  be  skipped;  but  so 
too  there  are  passages  in  the  Bible,  objectionable  in 
point  of  taste  or  morality  for  public  recitation.  That 
kind  of  argument  proves  too  much. 

Then  again,  the  newspaper  is  not  always  to  be 
commended  as  a  model  of  style.  And  yet  the 
familiar  and  colloquial,  as  well  as  the  ornate,  should 
be  cultivated  even  by  the  scholar.  We  will,  then, 
if  you  please,  limit  the  view  simply  to  the  news  of 
the  day,  and  that  department  in  which  the  tele- 
graphic dispatches  are  presented.  We  will  shut  out 
the  local  gossip  and  tattle,  which  the  listening  or 
sympathetic  ear  can  catch  in  the  social  circle.  Con- 
fine yourself  to  the  question*;  agitating  the  opinion, 
and  vexing  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Here  is  field 
enough.  Can  one  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  the 
paper  tell»  us  many  things  that  we  can  not  find  in 
books,  things  that,  in  the  future,  may  form  the  staple 
of  books? 

What  a  geography  lesson  can  not  be  gathered  from 
the  telegraphic  page,  news  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  world,  from  beyond  the  sea,  of  some  new  planet 
discovered,  of  floods,  a  famine  or  war,  of  the  world's 
haps  or  mishaps,  of  petty  town  or  great  metropolis  ! 


Does  H  tell  of  the  march  of  science,  of  the  weak« 
ness  or  oppression  of  government  ?  Take  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Associated  Press,  culled  like  straw- 
berries with  the  dew  on  them.  Can  the  boy  or  girl 
pick  out  the  places  on  the  map,  tell  where  the  vol- 
cano  vomits  like  a  sick  giant,  where  battles  rage, 
where  railroads  pierce  ? 

And  then  the  new  words,  the  names  of  men,  the 
technical  terms,  the  anniversaries,  and  all  that,  open 
wide  the  gates  of  boundless  inquiry.  What  about 
the  Bank  of  England  ?  the  Orangemen  ?  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Land  Leaguers  ?  Describeif  you  can 
the  working  of  the  Electoral  machine,  that  puts  one 
man  at  the  head  of  50,000,000  of  people.  Follow- 
ing up  this  will  give  the  youth  a  breadth  of  view, 
and  keep  htm  tn  rapport  with  his  times.  Is  not  that 
desirable?  Cannot  the  footprints  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence  be  seen  to-day  as  legibly  as  in  the  darker 
tracts  of  history  ?  Are  we  not  approaching  the  great 
Millennial  solar  light  ?  Let  not  young  America  wor- 
ship the  past,  or  think  there  ever  was  a  sunnier  spot 
than  our  own  country,  or  a  better  time  to  live  in  than 
this.  Be  not  a  book-worm,  or  a  milksop,  dwelling 
in  cell  like  cowled  monk  in  middle  ages,  with  cob- 
web in  eyes  and  brain. 

We  take  it  tb  be  a  fact,  that  the  man  of  business  of 
to-day  makes  a  study  of  newspapers — in  fact,  that 
they  form  almost  his  only  mental  pabulum.  There  he 
studies  the  tides  of  public  opinion,  the  mysteries  of 
finance  and  markets,  trade,  politics.  The  newspaper 
is  his  vade  mecum.  Books  are  for  shelves,  and  for 
reference  and  idle  days,  and  for  the  dreamer.  Plis- 
tory  is  without  conscience,  and  more  a  literary  art 
than  anything  else.  The  successful  man  leaves 
science  to  indigent  genius  and  speech  to  the  simple  ; 
he  is  content  to  buy  the  usufruct  or  patent,  without 
caring  for  the  principle. 

The  newspaper  is  collecting  in  its  bosom  the 
"heaves  of  all  science,  the  bright,  essential  things  of 
all  life.  It  is  perpetual  juvenility,  for  it  is  born  daily. 
It  is  the  regenerator  of  the  world,  for  it  is  regenera- 
tion itself.  It  is  Nature,  life,  and  all  things  to  all  men. 

As  if  in  response  to  the  above,  we  find  in 
a  "western  Pennsylvania  exchange,  published 
subsequently,  the  following  giving  the  expe- 
rience of  a  teacher  in  the  matter  spoken  of. 
He  says : 

On  discovering  the  great  lack  of  general  knowl- 
edge among  the  pupils,  we  began,  last  year,  to  en- 
courage methods  of  collateral  reading  and  personal 
investigation.  With  a  small  foundation  to  begin  on, 
our  progress  was  at  first  necessarily  slow,  but  the 
introduction  of  the  newspaper  exercise  furnished  a 
new  stimulus  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  our 
**  general  exercises." 

Our  method  in  brief  is  as  follows :  Avoiding  all 
merely  political  or  sectarian  matter,  we  assign  to  each 
pupil  some  special  topic,  on  which  he  is  to  read  up 
and  report  every  Wednesday  afternoon.  This  not 
only  offers  an  incentive  to  general  culture,  but  affords 
excellent  practice  in  off-hand  speaking  before  an 
audience ;  for  while  the  facts  are  carefully  prepared, 
the  language  is  more  or  less  extemporaneous.  With 
a  view  to  the  latter  consideration,  the  youngest  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  tell  a  short  story  containing  a  good 
moral  worth  presenting. 

We  carry  into  the  school  room  from  week  to  week 
a  few  periodicals,  such  as  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
New  England  Journal  of  Education ^  Good  Litera^ 
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iure,  the  News^  &c.,  hoping  to  establish  ultimately  a 
sort  of  co-opefntive  reading  room  adequate  to  the 
ordinary  needs  of  our  students. 


able  wear  and  tear  of  the  papers,  or  by  miscellaneotf 
reading  during  study  hours.  i 

Wake  up,  fellow  teachers,  and  give  us  some  of  the 


We  have   seen   no  evident  disposition  among  the  |  best  fruits  of  your  experience,  especially  in  the  line 
pupils  to  abuse  these  privileges,  either  in  an  unreason-  I  of  interesting  and  profitable  general  exercises. 


♦   ♦  ■ 


Official  Department. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  January,  1881. 


} 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

•Gentlemen  :  Although  the  Legislature 
held  no  session  last  year,  I  prepared 
and  published  a  partial  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  common  schools  of  the  State; 
not  that  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
report  is  deemed  a  duty  required  by  law,  for 
the  years  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  but  it  was 
thought  best,  for  the  time,  to  concur  in  a 
policy  adopted  by  several  of  the  other  heads 
of  departments.  That  report,  however,  con- 
tains only  certain  statements  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  our  schools,  and  the 
usual  statistical  tables.  All  recommendations 
concerning  **  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  system,"  were  omitted,  because,  as  the 
Legislature  was  not  in  session,  there  was  no 
authority  in  existence  to  receive  or  act  upon 
them.  For  a  like  reason  the  reports  of  the 
county  and  city  superintendents,  and  the 
principals  of  the  State  normal  schools,  were 
not  printed  in  the  report,  the  information 
they  contained  being  intended  more  fop  the 
Legislature  and  the  Department  than  for  the 
general  public. 

IS  THE  REPORT  TO  BE  BIENNIAL? 

But  the  question  has  not  been  finally  set- 
tled as  to  whether  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  hereafter,  is  to 
be  annual  or  biennial.  When  the  Legislat- 
ure met  every  year,  the  law  required  an 
annual  report.  Under  the  new  Constitution, 
the  Legislature  can  meet  but  once  in  two 
years,  and,  of  course,  a  report  cannot  be 
made  to  a  body  not  in  existence.  The  thing 
becomes  altogether  absurd  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  law  under  which  the  Super- 
intendent makes  his  report  requires  him  to 
submit  it  to  the  Legislature,  to  give  estimates 
of  the  sums  necessary  to  carry  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  recommend  plans  for  its  im- 
provement. The  law,  it  is  true,  in  its  letter, 
requires  an  annual  report  \  but  as  such  a  pro- 


i  vision  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution,  it  would  seem  to  be  virtually 
repealed.  But  Sis  a  different  view  of  the 
matter  may  be  taken,  the  Legislature  should 
not  leave  the  question  an  open  one.  A  law 
should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible,  requir- 
ing either  an  annual  or  a  biennial  report, 
and,  if  annual,  defining  its  character.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  other  States  where  the 
Legislature  meets  once  in  two  years,  the 
reports  of  the  State  officers  are  generally  bi- 
ennial, and  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
combine  the  school  statistics  of  two  years  in 
one  volume. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Our  system  of  public  instruction  never 
promised  results  so  encouraging  as  at  the 
present  time.  Its  organization  is  more  com- 
plete than  ever  before,  and,  in  all  its  depart 
nients,  it  is  characterized  by  a  vigorous  life 
and  a  progressive  spirit.  During  the  past 
year  232  additional  schools  were  graded, 
making  the  whole  number  of  this  class  of 
schools  7,037:  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
on  the  rolls  was  937,310,  and  the  average 
attendance  601,627,  or  77  per  cent.  While 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  was 
1,570,  the  increase  in  (he  average  attendance 
was  13  955.  Owing  to  the  depression  in 
many  kinds  of  business  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  they  were  fixed,  there  is  a 
small  decrease  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  but 
the  average  length  of  the  school  term  re- 
mains almost  the  same. 

That  the  system  is  economically  adminis- 
tered appears  in  the  fact  that  the  average  cost 
of  tuition  for  each  pupil  per  month  is  only 
seventy-five  cents.  The  expenditures  of  all 
kinds  for  the  year,  not  including  orphan  or 
normal  schools,  amounted  to  J 7, 482. 5 77. 75. 
The  school  property  of  the  State  is  valued  at 
$25,467,097.00. 

Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
be  able  to  inform  the  Legislature  that  the 
total  indebtedness  of  all  the  school  districts 
in  the  State,  including  the  cities  and  towns, 
as  well  as  the  country  districts,  amounts  to 
only  $2,648,495.84;  and  that  there  re- 
mained in  the  treasuries  of  the  school  boards, 
at  the  end  of  the  ^ear,  $1,425,213.16.     A 
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few  districts  have  oppressed  themselves,  and 
crippled  their  schools,  by  incurring  a  heavy 
debt ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  system  throughout  the  whole 
State  is  most  gratifying.  While,  during  the 
prosperous  times  since  the  war,  corporations 
and  municipalities  almost  everywhere  were 
piling  up  debts  whose  weight  will  burden 
stockholders  and  tax-payers  for  a  generation. 
as  a  general  thing  school  districts  have 
avoided  extravagance,  and  managed  their 
financial  affairs  with  wisdom  and  integrity. 
There  are  exceptions.  In  a  few  cases  money 
has  been  thrown  away  in  the  erection  of  un 
necessarily  expensive  school  buildings,  and 
sums  have  been  lost  by  dishonest  or  default- 
ing collectors  or  treasurers;  but  the  amount 
lost  has  been  exceedingly  small  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  handled,  and  words  could 
hardly  be  chosen  too  strong  in  which  to 
commend  the  general  integrity  of  school 
boards. 

DELAY  IN  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  STATE 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  great 
delay  in  the  payment  to  the  school  districts 
of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and,  consequently,  great  confusion  in 
their  financial  affairs.  The  working  of  the 
system,  on  this  account,  has  been  seriously 
crippled  in  all  its  departments,  and  com- 
plaints have  come  up  from  every  quarter  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  matter  of  this 
delay  was  formally  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  last  session,  but  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it.  Its  consideration  should  no 
longer  be  postponed.  The  following  para 
graph  from  the  report  of  this  Department  for 
1878,  shows  how  the  money  appropriated  to 
schools  was  paid  out  some  years  ago: 

•*  By  a  provision  in  the  new  Constitution, 
the  Legislature  is  required  to  appropriate  an- 
nually at  least  one  million  of  dollars  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  law  re- 
quires this  money  to  be  distributed  to  the 
several  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  taxables,  and  the  State  Superintendent  is 
directed  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  same,  as  soon  as  certain 
conditions  on  the  part  of  the  districts  have 
been  complied  wit|).  The  custom  has  been 
for  many  years  to  make  the  appropriation  a 
year  in  advance,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
tricts became  entitled  to  receive  their  money 
it  was  paid  out  promptly.  It  thus  happened 
that  the  warrants  for  the  appropriation  were 
nearly  all  sent  to  the  several  districts  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 


tember, the  months  immediately  succeeding 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  school  di- 
rectors arranged  their  financial  affairs  in  ex- 
pectation of  getting  their  money  at  that  time. 
By  means,  also,  of  these  prompt  payments, 
the  Department  was  enabled  to  secure  prompt 
reports,  to  force  backward  districts  to  a  full 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  td  exert  a 
healthy  control  over  school  affairs  in  all  parts 
of  the  State." 

This  happy  state  of  things  has  not  existed 
for  the  Is^si  two  or  three  years.  The  State 
Treasurer  alleged  that  he  was  out  of  funds, 
and  requested  that  the  issue  of  the  school 
warrants  should  be  delayed.  The  delay  asked 
for  was  at  first  short,  then  longer,  and  still 
longer,  until,  on  the  first  of  January,  1880, 
there  was  due  the  schools  and  remaining  un- 
paid nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  with  another 
million  soon  to  become  due  and  payable. 
The  State  Treasurer  was  then  notified  that 
the  warrants  would  be  issued  whether  there 
was  money  in  the  Treasury  to  pay  them  or 
not,  and  this  was  done.  This  course  was 
forced  upon  the  Department  by  pressure 
from  the  suffering  districts  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  but  the  experiment  was  not  very  satis- 
factory. The  warrants  were  dishonored, 
some  of  them  were  sold  at  much  less  than 
their  face  value,  others  were  discounted  at  a 
heavy  loss,  hundreds  of  them  came  through 
banks  and  bankers  to  Harrisburg,  and  being 
unpaid  were  returned  with  difficulty  and  at 
much  expense,  and  a  goodly  number  re- 
mained unused  in  the  hands  of  school 
boards,  those  who  held  them  not  knowing 
whether  they  were  worth  anything  or  not. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  office  of  State  Treasurer.  Di- 
rectly after  the  change,  I  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  incoming  officer.  Honorable  Samuel 
Butler,  a  schedule  of  the  amount  due  the 
schools  and  remaining  unpaid,  and  begged 
him  to  do  whatever  might  be  found  possible 
to  remedy  the  unfortunate  state  of  things 
then  existing.  He  assured  me  he  would  do 
his  best,  and  since  the  first  of  June  nearly  all 
the  outstanding  warrants  have  been  paid, 
amounting  to  I489  757.60;  Philadelphia  has 
received  $287,169.68  of  her  back  appropria- 
tion, and  the  normal  schools  have  b^en  paid 
the  full  amount  due  them,  amounting  to 
$200,000.  The  State  Treasurer  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  all  connected  with  public 
schools  ;  but  the  matter  will  never  be  entirely 
right  until  the  Legislature  shall  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  to  allow  the  school  districts  to  be 
paid  promptly,  as  soon  as  their  money  is  due 
and  they  are  entitled  to  receive  it.     At  the 
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date  of  writing  this  report,  October  i,  we 
are  just  beginning  to  pay  out  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  school  year  1880,  whereas  at 
this  date  the  whole  of  it  should  have  been 
paid. 

In  this  connection,  I  beg  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  letter  to  the  State 
Treasurer,  previously  alluded  to : 

1.  The  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  common  schools  is  made  im- 
perative upon  the  Legislature  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State.  Surely,  this  provision  of 
the  organic  law  is  not  complied  with  by  pay- 
ing the  money  one,  two,  or  three  years  after 
it  is  due,  and  after  the  time  fixed  for  its  pay- 
ment. .  Besides,  it  is  a  million  of  dollars  that 
is  to  be  appropriated,  not  a  million  of  dollars 
less  a  large  sum  paid  out  for  interest  and  dis- 
count. The  delay  in  obtaining  their  money 
from  the  State  has  caused  a  loss  to  the  schools 
for*the  last  two  years  of  at  \t^sX  fifty  thousand 
dollars  annually;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
amount  realized  from  the  million  of  dollars 
appropriated  was  not  over  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Is  this  reduction  con- 
stitutional? The  normal  schools  have  lost 
heavily  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Under  present  laws,  the  appropriation 
to  common  schools  is  made  more  than  a  year 
before  any  part  of  it  is  drawn  upon  for  the 
payment  of  the  school  districts.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  arrangement  was  evidently  to 
enable  the  financial  officers  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  meet  the  demand  promptly  when 
made.  The  practice  of  late  has  been  to  com- 
pel the  districts  to  wait  still  longer,  six,  and 
twelve,  and  even  eighteen  months,  while 
large  sums  appropriated  a  year  subsequently 
are  paid  oiK  to  objects  certainly  not  more 
needy  or  deserving.  This  practice  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  violation  of  both  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law.  Ought  not,  for  example, 
the  appropriations  made  in  1878  to  schools 
to  be  paid  in  preference  to  the  appropriations 
made  in  1879  ^^  miscellaneous  purposes? 

3.  The  act  of  April  1 7,  1865,  section  three, 
P.  L.  page  62,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  to  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of 
each  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  amount  of  the  annual  State  appropriation 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditioiiS.  The  law  is  mandatory. 
Its  letter  allows  him  no  discretion  m  the  mat- 
ter. The  issue  of  the  warrants  has  been  de- 
layed during  the  last  two  years  because  the 
State  Treasurer  stated  that  he  had  no  money 
to  pay  them,  and  to  flood  the  country  with 


dishonored  paper  was  to  bring  disgrace  both 
upon  the  schools  and  the  State.  The  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  recently  tried  has  been 
very  unsatisf^ictory.  It  is  important  that 
some  future  policy  in  this  matter  shall  be 
agreed  upon,  and  I  invite  your  special  atten- 
tion to  it. 

4.  The  order  adopted  by  the  Department 
for  the  issue  of  school  warrants  has  always 
been  that  in  which  the  reports  from  the  dis- 
tricts were  received  and  filed.  Care  is  taken 
to  publish  this  fact,  and  it  seems  to  secure  in 
most  cases  the  prompt  preparation  and  trans- 
mission of  the  annual  reports  containing  the 
school  statistics  which  the  Department  is  re- 
quired to  collect.  A  departure  from  this 
order  in  the  payment  of  the  warrants  would 
be  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unfair,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  aid  us  in  enforcing  it. 

5.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  payment  of 
the  appropriation,  our  whole  school  system 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  has 
been  greatly  crippled.  School  boards  levy 
their  taxes,  expecting  the  annual  aid  from  the 
State,  and  are  disappointed.  Debts  are  con- 
tracted, the  taxes  are  increased,  and  the  p>eo- 
ple  are  becoming  discouraged.  The  terms  of 
the  schools. are  shortened,  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  school  property  are  delayed,  and 
thousands  of  teachers  are  waiting  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries.  Dissatisfaction  and 
complaint  are  universal.  I  deem  it  proper  to 
make  known  these  facts  to  you,  that  you  may 
see  the  necessity  of  an  effort  to  apply  a 
remedy. 

POPULAR  INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Inquiry  has  come  of  late  from  several  re- 
sponsible quarters  as  to  whether  there  is  not 
a  falling  off  in  the  popular  interest  in  public 
education.  What  particular  circumstances 
started  these  inquiries  are  unknown,  but  the 
inquiries  themselves  are  significant.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  school  law  of  1854,  and  es- 
pecially since  the  close  of  the  war,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  wonderful  progress  in  her 
school  affairs.  From  the  position  of  one  of 
the  most  backward  States,  she  has  advanced 
to  the  very  first  rank.  In  the  organization  of 
her  system,  in  the  character  of  her  school- 
houses  and  their  equipment,  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  her  teachers,  in  the  activity  and  vigor 
of  her  school  life,  she  compares  favorably 
with  any  State  in  the  Union.  But  is  there 
any  noticeable  reaction  in  this  forward  move- 
ment ?  Has  the  tide  reached  its  ebb  ?  With 
the  fullest  opportunities  of  observation,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  nega- 
tive.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  never 
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was  a  time  when  the  popular  interest  in  pub- 
lic education  in  Pennsylvania  was  so  general 
or  so  deep  During  the  years  of  the  hard 
times,  now  happily  past,  it  is  true  there  were 
not  so  many  school-houses  built,  nor  so  much 
money  spent  for  improvements,  but  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  school  term  has  remained 
about  the  same,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
small  reduction  in  the  amount  paid  for  in- 
struction. Graded  schools  have  continued  to 
multiply,  and  the  improvement  in  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  teaching  has  been  very 
marked.  Educational  meetings  and  teach- 
ers' institutes  have  increased  in  numbers  and 
attendance  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  more 
articles  on  education  have  appeared  in  our 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  last  five 
years  than  in  any  previous  ten  years  since  the 
public  school  system  was  organized.  Some 
of  these  articles  were  written  to  point  out  the 
defects  of  the  system,  but  this  in  itself  is  a 
sign  of  healthy  life,  and  no  one  pretends  that 
the  system  is  perfect.  And  what  is  even 
more  significant,  the  great  political  parties 
have  been  moved  to  incorporate  resolutions 
indorsing  public  schools  in  their  party  plat- 
forms, and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  comes  down  from  his  high  position 
to  say  to  the  country  that  the  one  thing  ne 
cessary  to  the  union,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
happiness  of  these  States,  is  the  universal  ed- 
ucation of  the  people. 

Still,  it  may  as  well  be  acknowledged  here 
that  our  public  school  system  has  some  ene- 
mies, not  very  demonstrative,  but  exceed- 
ingly stubborn.  They  are  the  last  remnant 
of  a  once  powerful  race.  A  few  of  them 
maintain  that  the  principle  on  which  our 
public  school  system  is  founded  is  wrong — 
that  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
business  of  education.  These  are  theorists. 
They  have  adopted  a  certain  conception  of 
the  function  of  government,  and  according 
to  that  conception  the  rights  of  the  people 
are  invaded  by  any  attempt  to  regulate  or 
control  what  they  may  do  in  the  matter  of 
education.  Not  knowing  or  noting  that  the 
experience  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
against  them,  they  sometimes  declare  that 
the  interests  of  education  are  better  cared  for 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  communities,  or 
corporations,  than  in  those  of  the  State.  No 
argument  will  open  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  their  numbers  are  con- 
stantly growing  smaller. 

A  much  larger  class  object  to  the  public 
schools  because,  as  they  allege,  they  are  irre- 
ligious—** godless.**  This  is  a  harsh  charge, 
and  one  that  cannot  be  sustained  by  facts 


True,  they  are  not  denominational,  but  the 
most  of  their  teachers  are  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  all  of  them  must  possess  a 
good  moral  character ;  the  Bible  is  read  in 
nearly  all  the  schools,  and  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  moral  training  of  the  children. 
As  a  whole,  they  will  compare  favorably,  in 
moral  tone,  with  any  other  system  of  schools, 
by  whomsoever  it  may  have  been  established, 
or  by  whatever  authority  it  may  be  controlled. 
But  what  is  wanted  by  these  objecting  sectar- 
ies is  not  so  much  practical  virtue  or  religious 
Hfe,  as  instruction  in  the  creed  of  some  par- 
ticular church.  They  can  have  the  dogmas 
of  their  own  faith  taught  to  their  children  at 
home,  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  church, 
but  they  insist  on  intermixing  such  instruc- 
tion with  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  and,  since  this  is  impracti- 
cable in  our  public  schools,  where  all  denom- 
inations must  be  treated  precisely  alike,  they 
will  not  patronize  them  in  any  way,  and 
sometimes  denounce  them  bitterly.  It  ia  to 
be  hoped  that  as  sectarian  differences  die 
away,  as  charity  deepens  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
as  the  spirit  of  religion  broadens,  and  mere 
church  forms  lose  their  influence,  there  may 
be  universal  union  on  the  platform  of  the 
common  school.  The  signs  of  the  times  in- 
dicate the  approach  of  this  glad  day. 

The  most  intractable  enemies  of  our  public 
schools  are  those  who  at  heart  are  opposed  to 
republican  institutions.  As  yet,  this  class  of 
men  do  not  make  known  their  opinions  in 
the  newspapers,  or  proclaim  them  from  the 
house  tops,  but  they  are  free  enough  to  ex- 
press them  in  private  life — in  the  social  circle, 
at  the  club-room.  They  do  not  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  equality.  They  recognize  as 
fixed  conditions  of  society  an  educated  upper 
class,  who  rule,  and  an  ignorant  lower  class, 
who  are  ruled— capitalists,  who  own  and  di- 
rect, and  operatives,  who  work  and  are  di- 
rected— masters  and  slaves.  Thus  assuming 
that  the  few  are  born  to  occupy  a  high  sphere 
in  life,  and  the  many  to  occupy  lower  spheres, 
they  are  against  any  movement  calculated  to 
disturb  this  order  of  things,  so  agreeable  to 
themselves,  and,  of  course,  frown  upon  a  sys- 
tem whose  aim  it  is  to  give  the  children  of  all 
classes  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation, and  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  in  life. 
It  is  consoling  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
free  institutions  that  no  hereditary  titles  or 
laws  of  primogeniture  can  here  give  perma- 
nency to  this  class  of  aristocrats,  who  belong 
rather  to  the  old  world  than  the  new ;  and 
hence  their  opposition  to  our  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  not  much  to  be  feared,  however 
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respectable  may  be  the  parlies  from  whom  it 
comes. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  avowed  enemies  of 
public  schools.  Something  should  be  said  of 
certain  professed  friends  of  the  system,  who 
are  much  more  ready  to  point  out  what  they 
deem  its  faults  than  they  are  to  commend  its 
acknowledged  merits.  Some  of.  these  belong- 
ing to  this  class  complain  of  high  school 
taxes.  "The  system  may  be  well  enough," 
they  say,  '*but  it  costs  too  much."  They 
have  not  considered  tlie  question  whether  it 
is  worth  all  it  costs,  nor  have  they  compared 
its  cost  with  the  cost  of  private  schools ;  but 
they  blindly  denounce  it  because  the  amount 
of  money  required  to  carry  it  on  is  large,  or 
their  own  personal  taxes  may  be  consideralile. 
The  truth  is,  the  cost  of  our  system  of  public 
schools  is  exceedingly  moderate.  We  have 
nearly  a  million  of  children  attending  these 
schools.  They  have  the  privilege  of  going 
from  five  to  ten  months  in  the  year.  The 
average  length  of  time  the  schools  are  open 
is  about  seven  month*^.  And  yet  the  whole 
annual  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  including 
schools  of  all  grades,  is  less  than  five  dollars. 
Five  dollars  a  pupil  for  seven  months*  in- 
struction !  Good  private  schools  charge 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  that  amjunt.  In- 
cluding the  building  of  scnooUhouses  and  all 
contingent  expenses,  uhe  annual  cost  of  the 
system  is  less  than  nine  dollars  per  pupil. 
There  may  be  cause  of  complaint  on  account 
of  high  school  taxes  in  certain  localities,  but 
surely  there  is  none  in  the  State  at  large. 

The  **  professed  friends"  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  who  have  made  themselves  most 
prominent  of  late  years,  are  those  who  main 
tain  that  the  system  is  being  pushed  beyond 
the  limits  designed  by  its  founders  or  sanc- 
tioned by  law.  They  are  in  favor  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  of  teaching  all  the  children  in 
the  State  how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  ; 
but  they  are  opposed  to  graded  schools,  to 
high  schools.  If  there  is  any  seeming  reac- 
tion in  the  educational  movement  of  the 
State,  it  is  owing  to  the  efforts  of  this  class  of 
men  to  clog  the  current  of  progress  by  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  its  way.  But  the  reaction  is 
only  seeming.  The  public  school  system 
grows,  and  growing,  it  necessarily  breaks  the 
conservative  crust  that  has  in  some  localities 
formed  in  the  minds  of  men  and  communities, 
and  frightened  them  into  a  kind  of  opposi- 
tion. There  is  no  danger  in  this  opposition. 
It  is  simply  the  last  fire  of  an  enemy  whose 
lines  are  broken.  Are  graded  schools  and 
high  schools  contrary  to  the  design  of  those 
who  founded  our  system  of  public  education  ? 


Not  a  word  of  theirs  can  be  found  supporting 
such  a  position.  It  is  as  baseless  as  the  idfe 
wind.  Are  such  schools  sanctioned  by  law? 
They  are  The  •  earliest  laws  authorized 
school  boards  to  establish  **  schools  of  diflFer- 
ent  grades,"  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
schools  were  established  from  the  first.  Be- 
sides, the  school  law  prescribes  that  education 
shall  be  provided  for  **  every  individual  "  who 
may  apply  for  it  '*  above  the  age  of  six  and 
under  twenty  one  years  ;'*  and  the  new  Con- 
stitution makes  imperative  '*a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  instruction  for  all  children 
above  the  age  of  six  years."  How  are  these 
provisions  to  be  carried  into  effect  without 
grading  the  schools  and  establishing  high 
schools?  Does  it  require  a  child  all  the 
years  between  six  and  twenty- one  to  learn 
the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ?  Can  the  boon  of  higher  instruction 
be  legally  denied  to  thote  who  are  prepared 
for  and  demand  it  ?  But  one  answer  can  be 
given  to  these  questions,  and  the  discussion 
must  soon  end. 

The  graded  schools  of  our  cities  and  towns 
have  been  severely  criticised  of  late,  because 
such  a  small  number  of  pupils  advanced  be^ 
yond  the  primary  or  lower  grades.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  education  they  receive  is  of 
little  value,  and  the  cost  of  the  few  who  pass  up 
into  the  higher  grades  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  All  this  may  be  true ;  the 
system  may  in  places  need  adjustment ;  but  it 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  hold  it  responsible  for 
a  state  of  things  which  it  is  powerless  to  con- 
trol. The  doors  of  the  schools  are  open  to 
all  children  of  proper  age;  if  their  parents 
withdraw  them  with  a  bare  smattermg  of  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  it  is  their  fault  alone, 
or  the  fault  of  our  present  social  condition. 
The  schools  are  blameless,  though  society 
may  not  be. 

WEAK   PLACES   IN   THE   SYSTEM. 

The  best  friends  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem freely  admit  that  weak  places  may  be 
found  in  it.  As  a  whole  it  is  well  suited  to 
our  wants,  but  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  or 
as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

One  source  of  weakness  in  the  system  is 
that  school  boards  are  required  to  perform 
duties  of  which  they  many  times  have  an  in- 
adequate knowledge.  They  are  generally 
men  of  intelligence,  and  possess  good  busi- 
ness qualities ;  but  many  of  the  duties  which 
the  law  imposes  upon  them  as  school  direc- 
tors cannot  be  well  performed  without  a  kind 
of  special  knowledge  and  skill  that  they  do 
not  possess.  To 'learn  how  to  build  and  fur- 
nish a  school  house  with  due  regard  to  the 
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work  of  a  school  and  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, requires  the  study  of  years.  How  can 
men  who  know  nothing  of- the  art  of  teaching, 
certainly  as  difficult  as  the  art  of  n)aking  a 
watch  or  a  steam  engine,  wisely  select  text- 
books, arrange  coursts  of  study,  grade  schools, 
or  examine  classes  ?  Who  is  qualified  to  di- 
rect a  teacher's  work  but  a  teacher?  Our 
school  system  is  weak,  therefore,  in  placing 
in  the  hands  of  school  boards  duties  that 
properly  belong  only  to  experts  ;  and  this  is 
a  weakness  in  the  school  systems  of  the  whole 
country  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  com- 
mittee discovered  this  at  Quincy.  ,  It  i^  all 
they  did  discover,  but  it  is  a  discovery  hard 
to  make,  and  they  deserve  infinite  credit 
for  it. 

Out  of  the  unprofessional  character  of  our 
directorship  grows  the  necessity  of  close 
supervision  by  experts  We  have  our  county 
superintendents,  and  the  good  they  have 
done  is  incalculable,  but  they  cover  too  wide 
a  field.  We  need  a  supervision  that  can  keep 
a  constant  eye  upon  every  teacher,  every 
study,  every  class,  every  pupil.  This  is  the 
kifti  of  supervision  they  have  on  railroads 
and  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  our 
system  of  schools  will  be  comparatively  weak 
until  it  can  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  done  in  the 
schools  has  greatly  improved,  but  it  has  not 
yet  reached  even  a  medium  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. No  profession  or  kind  of  business 
requires  more  learning,  more  skill,  more  tact, 
than  teaching ;  and  yet  four  fifths  of  all  our 
teachers  to-day  have  made  little  special  prep- 
aration for  their  work.  Many  of  them  may 
succeed  in  satisfying  their  patrons,  the  school 
boards,  and  themselves ;  but  if  so  it  is  be- 
cause no  one  concerned  in  the  matter  knows 
what  good  teaching  is.  The  normal  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  other  agencies,  do 
much  in  the  way  of  preparing  teachers ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  day  is  distant  when 
we  shall  see  a  well  qualified  teacher,  an  ex- 
pert, an  artist,  in  every  school-room  in  the 
State ;  and,  until  that  day,  the  system  must 
continue  to  suffer  from  weakness  at  a  very 
vital  point. 

The  courses  of  study  in  our  schools  might 
be  greatly  improved.  The  want  is  most 
pressing  for  more  attention  to  moral  instruc- 
tion and  culture ;  we  must  contrive  in  some 
way  to  establish  industrial  schools  or  courses 
of  industrial  training  \  ]jupils  must  be  induced 
to  remain  longer  in  school,  and  receive  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches  ;  all  this,  and 
much  more,  must  be'  brought  about,  before 
our  system  of  public  schools  will  be  so  free 


from  defects,  so  strong  at  all  points,  as  to 
defy  criticisai.  All  we  can  justly  claim  for 
it  now  is  that  it  is  a  vastly  better  system  than 
any  other  to  which  its  enemies  can  point,  and 
it  grows, 

EDUCATION   AND   CRIME. 

I  do  not  propose  in  any  way^  to  enter  at 
large  upon  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
education  and  crime,  but  the  statistics  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  presented  in  their  last 
reports  by  our  State  penitentiaries  and  reform 
schools  are  so  significant,  that  it  seems  a  pub- 
lic duty  to  quote  them,  especially  since  state- 
ments damaging  to  the  interests  of  education, 
purporting  to  be  based  upon  similar  statistics, 
have  been,  in  some  quarters,  diligently  pro- 
mulgated. I  call  special  attention  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  are  compiled,  probably,  with 
more  care  than  those  of  any  other  similar 
institution  in  the  country.  The  most  impor- 
tant statements  bearing  upon  the  relation  of 
education  and  crime  are  the  following : 

Eighty-two  of  the  four  hundred  ^nd  eighty- 
seven  prisoners  received  during  the  year  had 
never  attended  a  school  of  any  kind ;  five 
had  attended  college  for  an  average  length  of 
time  of  six  years ,  one  had  attended  ten 
years,  and  another  seven  years;  seven  had 
attended  a  public  high  school  for  an  average 
length  of  time  of  a  little  over  two  years ; 
twelve  had  attended  private  school  who  had 
not  attended  public  school ;  the  average  time 
spent  in  school  was  seven  and  a  quarter 
years.  Thirty-nine  received  their  education 
in  foreign  countries.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety  had  attended  public  schools,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty- nine  of  them  advancing  to  the 
grammar  grade.  Their  average  age  at  leav- 
ing school  was  fourteen,  and  the  average  time 
they  remained  in  school  is  set  down  at  about 
five  years. 

Note  now  the  story  told  by  these  figures. 

Eighty  two  out  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  prisoners  had  never  attended  school — 
that  is,  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  crimes 
were  committed  by  illiterates.  This  is  a  very 
large  proportion,  as  the  illiterates  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  an  age  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  crime  do  not  constitute  one  thirtieth  of 
the  population.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
one  thirtieth  of  the  population  commit  one- 
sixth  of  the  crime. 

Seven  of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
prisoners  had  attended  a  public  high  school, 
but  all  of  them  had  attended  too  short  a  time 
to  graduate,  only  one  having  remained  in 
school  longer  than  three  years.  Five  had 
been  to  college  for  an  average  length  of  time 
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of  six  years,  one  having  attended  for  seven,  I 
and  another  for  ten  years.  Not  a  single 
graduate  of  a  high  school  was  confined  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  there  were 
no  graduates  among  those  who  had  attended 
colleges,  so-called.  This  is  an  admirable 
showing  for  higher  education. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  had  attended  a  primary 
public  school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
one  hundred  and  sixty- nine  of  them  remain- 
ing long  enough  to  reach  the  grammar  grade. 
A  conclusion  unfavorable  to  our  system  of 
public  education  might  be  drawn  from  this 
fact,  but  it  would  be  wholly  unwarranted. 
In  addition  to  what  was  shown  above,  that  an 
illiterate  is  six  times  as  likely  to  commit  crime 
as  a  man  with  an  education  such  as  our  com- 
mon schools  furnish,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  nearly  our  whole  population  above  the 
age  of  six  years  have  attended  public  schools 
at  one  time  or  another.  Of  the  children 
now  in  attendance  at  school,  twenty  five  times 
as  many  attend  public  schools  as  attend  all 
kinds  of  private  schools  combined.  Besides, 
it  appears  that  the  average  age  at  which  the 
convicts  left  school  was  fourteen  years,  and 
that  the  average  time  between  their  entering 
and  leaving  was  about  five  years.  The  re- 
ptort  tells  us  the  year  each  convict  entered 
school,  and  the  year  he  left  it,  but  it  leaves 
us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  length  of 
time  he  attended  between  the  dates.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to 
have  been  for  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months, 
or  at  intervals  widely  apart  covering  years. 
The  average  of  five  years  of  attendance  would 
thus  be  broken  up  into  irregular  periods  of 
short  duration,  and  spasmodic  efforts  at 
learning  that  have  little  effect  on  the  life  or 
character.  No  other  proof  of  this  is  needed 
than  the  general  illiteracy  of  the  prisoners 
who  are  set  down  as  having  attended  school 
for  years.  Most  of  them  can  read  and  write, 
and,  perhaps,  cipher  a  little ;  but  they  are,  in 
a  general  way,  far  from  being  the  kind  of 
scholars  turned  out  of  our  public  schools  after 
a  regular  attendance  of  five  years.  There  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  a  good  scholar  among  them. 

But  while  there  is  much  in  these  statements 
to  encourage  the  friends  of  public  education 
it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  claim  that  a 
mere  elementary  education,  such  as  our 
schools  too  often  furnish,  will  go  very  far  to- 
wards protecting  society  from  crime,  or  keep- 
ing men  out  of  the  penitentiary.  A  child  can 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  almost  me- 
chanically. In  such  teaching  no  moral  power 


is  necessarily  called  into  play,  and  the  moral 
life  may  remain  untouched.  It  is  only  when 
education  in  the  common  school  comprehends 
the  higher  end  of  forming  the  character,  shap- 
ing the  life,  that  it  becomes  a  powerful  agency 
for  good. 

In  addition  to  showing  that  ignorance  is  a 
potent  cause  of  crime,  the  report  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  shows  that  idleness  is 
equally  so.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  convicts,  four  hundred  and  two  were 
unapprenticed,  sixty  were  apprenticed  and 
served,  and  twenty-five  were  apprenticed  and 
left  t)efore  the  end  of  their  term.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Is  there  not  a  cause  more  ultimate,  back 
in  the  very  being  of  the  man,  that  is  the  true 
source  of  the  ignorance  and  idleness,  as  well 
as  of  the  crime? 

The  statistics  of  the  Western  Penitentiary 
for  1879,  l>earing  on  the  points  under  discus- 
sion, are  as  follows : 

Prisoners  admitted  during  the  year 312 

Could  not  read  or  write 54 

Read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly 96 

Read  and  write 181 

Superior  education I 

Attended  public  school. 265 

Attended  private  school 4 

Never  went  to  school 43 

Never  apprenticed  to  a  trade 241 

Apprenticed  and  absconded I 

Apprenticed  and  served  time 40 

Not  apprenticed,  but  served  four  years 20 

This  is  substantially  the  same  story  as  that 
told  by  the  Extern  Penitentiary,  the  most 
remarkable  fact  being  that  there  is  but  one 
good  scholar  among  the  convicts. 

The  class  that  furnishes  the  penitentiaries 
with  convicts  is  the  class  that  in  youth  fills 
reform  schools  and  houses  of  refuge.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  tables  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Western  Reform  School,  to 
learn  the  extent  of  the  education  received  by 
the  inmates  before  admission.  Since  i860, 
2.588  children  were  admitted  to  the  institu- 
tion, their  average  age  being  about  fourteen 
years.  The  following  shows  their  educational 
attainments : 

Illiterate , 531 

Spell  only 17 

Read  imperfectly 789 

Read  well 8 

Read  and  write  imperfectly , 745 

Read  and  write  well 265 

Read,  write  and  cipher 114 

Not  ascertained 311 

The  Eastern  House  of  Refuge  admitted  323 
children  during  the  year  1879.  Their  average 
age  was  less  than  fourteen  years.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  their  educational  standing 
when  admitted  : 
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READING. 

Could  read  well 19 

Could  read  fairly. 95 

Could  read  easy  lessons 129 

Knew  alphabet  only 58 

Ignorant  of  alphabet 22 

WRITING. 

Could  write  well 15 

Could  write  fairly '. 62 

Could  write  legibly 30 

Could  write  name  only 118 

Could  not  write  name 98 

ARITHMETIC. 

Could  cipher  general  arithmetic 3 

Could  cipher  in  fractions 35 

Could  cipher  in  division 57 

Could  cipher  in  multiplication, 32 

Could  cipher  in  subtraction 32 

Could  cipher  in  addition 78 

Ignorant  of  figures 99 

Can  anything  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
education  of  these  children  had  been  sadly 
neglected  ?  Doubtless  a  large  proportion  of 
them  can  be  said  to  have  attended  a  public 
school ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
extent  of  time  they  were  in  the  way  of  going 
to  school,  their  actual  attendance  was  so  short 
or  so  irregular  that  it  proved  almost  fruitless. 
Fortunately,  they  found  their  way  to  the 
reform  schools ;  otherwise,  without  doubt, 
many  of  them  would  have  been  sent  to  swell 
the  inmates  of  the  penitentiaries.  More 
attention  to  their  early  education  would  proba- 
bly have  kept  most  of  them  at  home  altogether, 
and  made  them  useful  members  of  society. 

CHILDREN  NOT  IN   SCHOOL. 

The  alarming  fact  has  been  repeatedly 
made  known  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  annual 
reports  of  this  Department,  that  there  are 
many  thousands  of  children  in  this  State  who 
never  attend  school,  and  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  and  that  there  are  many  thousands 
more  who  attend  school  so  short  a  time,  or  so 
irregularly,  that  what  they  learn  is  of  little  use 
to  them.  The  statistics  of  our  penitentiaries 
and  houses  of  refuge  given  in  this  report 
show  conclusively  that  these  children,  thus 
left  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  become  the 
source,  in  good  part,  of  the  criminal  classes 
that  people  our  penal  institutions.  Should 
not  a  State,  in  which  it  costs  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  detect  and  punish  crime,  be 
willing  to  consider  measures  of  preventing  it, 
and  thus  saving  large  items  of  expense  ?  Is 
a  Legislature  wise  that  votes  immense  sums 
of  money  to  keep  bad  men  and  women  in 
prison,  when  much  less  sums  would  suffice  to 
make  good  men  and  women  of  them  out  of 
prison  ? 

But    without    any    additional  legislation, 
much  can  be  done  by  agencies  already  at 


command,  to  bring  to  school  children  who 
are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

There  is  not  a  country  district  in  the  State 
that,  by  a  determined  effort  of  the  school 
board  and  teachers,  could  not  bring  to  school 
every  healthy  child  of  proper  age  that  is  suf- 
fering for  want  of  an  education.  It  needs  only 
exertions  like  those  made  by  the  politicians  to 
get  out  the  votes.  Books  and  even  clothes 
might  have  to  be  furnished  in  soipe  cases, 
but  with  the  will  there  would  be  found  a  way 
of  procuring  these  necessaries.  In  cities 
and  towns,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing all  the  children  to  school  is  much  greater, 
but  it  is  not  insuperable  even  there.  A  little 
systematic  effort  in  cities  and  towns  that 
could  be  named  has  accomplished  wonders. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  existing  agencies  that^ 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  school  boards 
in  large  towns  would  employ  a  suitable  per- 
son as  a  school  missionary,  a  teacher  for  chil- 
dren not  in  schooiy  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
visit  the  houses  of  the  poor,  to  search  the  streets 
and  alleys,  cellars  and  garrets,  for  neglected 
children,  and  take  measures  to  get  them  into 
school,  an  incalculable  amount  of  good 
might  be  done  both  to  the  children  them- 
selves, and  to  society  at  large,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  dangerous  classes  are  bred.  That 
school  boards  have  the  right  to  appoint  such 
an  agent  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Something  may  be  done,  too,  by  provid- 
ing special  schools  for  children  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  regularly,  half-day  schools, 
night  schools,  etc. 

BILL  CONCERNING  NEGLECTED   CHILDREN. 

Two  years  ago  I  prepared,  with  consider- 
able care,  a  bill,  entitled  **An  act  to  provide 
education  and  maintenance  for  destitute  and 
neglected  children,"  and  presented  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  de- 
feated in  the  House,  receiving  only  some 
eighty  affirmative  votes.  My  belief  is  that  it 
was  not  fully  understood,  and  I  will  therefore 
continue  to  press  some  such  measure  upon 
the  Legislature,  until  steps  are  taken  to  re- 
move the  greatest  evil  that  now  afflicts  society 
or  endangers  the  State.  I  believe  now,  as 
then,  that  this  proposed  act  "  embodies,  in  a 
general  way,  the  p>olicy  that  must  be  adopted, 
sooner  or  later,  by  every  American  State, 
not  only  to  preserve  order  and  maintain 
prosperity  among  its  people,  but  to  save  free 
institutions  from  a  disastrous  failure." 

The  main  features  of  the  bill  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I .  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  school 
directors  to  see  that  all  children  of  proper  age, 
within  their  districts,  shall  receive  the  bene- 
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fits  of  a  common  school  education,  requires 
them  to  take  a  school  census  triennially,  and 
report  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  who  have  not 
received,  or  are  not  receiving  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  or  otherwise,  gives  them 
power  to  order  the  arrest  of  truants,  vagrants, 
and  non-attendants  at  school,  and  authorizes 
them  to  employ  and  pay  such  agent  or  agents 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  these 
purposes. 

2.  It  gives  magistrates  the  power,  upon 
complaint  of  a  school  board,  to  commit 
habitual  truants,  vagrants  without  home  or 
friends,  and  those  whose  education  is  so  neg- 
lected that  they  are  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
to  the  county  home  for  friendless  children, 
provided  for  by  the  act,  and  also  authorizes 
them  to  impose,  when  they  are  able  to  pay, 
fines  and  expenses  upon  parents  and  guar- 
dians neglecting  to  perform  their  duty  to  the 
children  under  their  care. 

3.  The  existing  laws  in  regard  to  children 
employed  in  factories  and  mills,  and  in  and 
about  mines,  are  required  to  be  enforced. 

4.  The  directors  or  guardians  of  the  poor 
in  the  several  countiesof  the  Commonwealth, 
or  the  county  commissioners  in  counties  that 
have  no  such  officers,  are  authorized  and 
required,  on  certain  conditions,  to  purchase 
land  and  erect  buildings  for  a  home  for  friend- 
less children  in  their  respective  counties,  or 
jointly  with  other  counties,  and  to  manage 
such  home,  when  so  established,  with  the 
same  authority  as  is  now  exercised  with  respect 
to  alms-houses. 

5.  Upon  the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
friendless  children  in  any  county,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  all  children  of  over  two 
years  of  age  in  the  county  alms  house  must  be 
removed  to  it,  ani  thereafter  no  child  above 
that  age  shall  be  admitted  into  such  alms- 
house, or  allowed  to  remain  therein.  Such 
homes  to  be  open  also  to  all  children  arrested 
by  boards  of  directors  as  truants,  vagrants,  or 
non  attendants  at  school,  and  committed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

6.  Ample  provision  is  required  at  the  homes 
for  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
industrial  education  of  the  children,  and  for 
their  frequent  inspection  by  proper  officers. 
The  children  in  the  homes  may  be  discharged, 
apprenticed,  or  placed  in  families  by  the 
appointed  authorities  whenever  they  deem  it 
best. 

This  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  several  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  The  principles  embodied 
in  it  are  sound,  although  the  details  may  be 
imperfect.       The   Legislature    can   scarcely 


consider  another  subject  of  equal  imf>ortance. 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  in  operation  a  lav 
in  many  respects  similar  to  the  one  proposed^ 
and  all  careful  observers  speak  of  its  effects  as 
beneficial  in  the  highest  degree. 

CHILDREN  IN  POOR-HOUSES. 

If  the .  Legislature  should  still  deem  it 
unwise  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  policy  of 
gathering  up  and  caring  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  vagrant  and  destitute  children 
throughout  the  state,  who  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice,  a  curse  to  society,  will 
not  something,  at  least,  be  done  to  remove 
the  children  who  are  now  in  them,  from  our 
county  alms-houses?  There  are  now  admitted 
into  these  almshouses,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  some  three  thousand  children  of  various 
ages.  Large  numbers  spend  in  them  the 
whole  period  of  infancy  and  youth.  Some  of 
the  alms-houses  have  established  schools  for 
the  pauper  children,  and  children's  wards, 
separate  from  the  other  parts  of  the  buildings ; 
but  even  at  the  best,  the  influences  surround- 
ing children  brought  up  in  an  alms-house  are 
sufficient  to  poison  their  moral  nature  and 
blast  their  life.  They  quite  generally  become 
paupers  themselves,  and  are,  during  their 
whole  lives,  a  tax  and  a  plague  upon  the 
body  politic  If  they  could  all  be  removed 
into  two  or  three  homes  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  training  and  instructing  children,  the 
majority  of  them  could  be  saved  to  society 
and  themselves.  Could  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  be  induced  to  visit  some  of  these 
alms-houses,  and  see  the  condition  of  thin^ 
with  their  own  eyes,  our  statutes  would  soon 
contain  the  necessary  laws  providing  proper 
homes  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
all  our  dependent  children.  To  allow  them 
to  continue  to  destroy  themselves  as  they  are 
now  doing  is  a  grave  public  crime. 

A  gentleman  prominently  connected  with 
the  charitable  institutions  of  a  neighboring 
State,  and  who  has  probably  visited  more 
alms  houses  than  any  other  person  in  the 
country,  confirms  the  views  just  expressed,  in 
strong  words,  as  follows.  In  speaking  of 
children  residing  in  alms-houses,  he  says  ; 

It  was  found  that  the  influences  surrounding  tbem 
in  these  establishments  corrupted  l>oth  body  and  soul. 
They  acquired  habits  of  idlene.ss,  which  were  inerad* 
icable,  and  which  fitted  them  for  lives  of  paa|>erism 
and  crime.  Their  moral  and  religious  education  was 
almost  entirely  neglected,  self-respect  extinguished, 
and,  knowing  no  other  home  than  the  poor.house» 
they  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  ever  desirinj^  any 
other. 

Attempts  were  made  in  some  poor-houses  to  edu- 
cate the  children  by  allotting  a  separate  apartment 
for  this  purpose  and  employing  a  teacher,  but  this 
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promising  arrangement  served  only  to  conceal  the 
real  evil,  instead  of  curine  it.  The  enervation 
which  pervaded  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  poor- 
hou.se  had  so  deadened  ambition  in  the  piipii*s 
mind  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  capable  teachers 
were  unable  to  arouse  it.  With  equal  reason  mi^hta 
physician  expect  his  patient  to  recover  while  breath- 
ing a  poisoned  atmosphere,  as  for  us  to  hope  for  good 
results  from  educational  enterprises  conducted  under 
such  auspices  ;  and  yet  a  careful  examination  showed 
that  the  children  possessed  the  average  degree  of  in- 
telligence, and  only  needed  tuition  under  proper  con- 
ditions to  raise  them  to  the  standard  of  children  of  the 
same  age  in  the  public  sdhools. 

Several  States,  among  them  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
have  enacted  laws  forbidding  the  sending  of 
dependent  children  to  alms -houses;  and  some 
of  them  have  gone  further,  and  established 
suitable  industrial  schools,  to  which  they  are 
required  to  be  sent,  and  where  they  are  pro- 
perly cared  for.  The  directors  of  the  poor 
in  this  State,  in  their  annual  convention,  have 
spoken  very  favorably  of  the  New  York  law, 
passed  in  April,  1875,  but  since  amended, 
"  providing  for  the  support,  treatment,  and 
care  of  pauper,  destitute  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren." The  law  consists  of  a  single  section, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
boards  of  charities,  police  justice,  or  other  ma<ristrate, 
to  commit  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  as 
vagrant,  truant,  or  disorderly,  lo  any  jail,  county 
porr-house,  or  alms-house,  but  such  justices,  of  the 
peace,  Iwards  of  charities,  police  justices,  or  other 
magistrates,  shall  commit  such  child  or  children  to 
some  reformatory  or  other  institution,  as  provided  for 
in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquents;  hut  in  case  of  any 
such  commitment,  such  jus'ice  cf  the  peace,  board  of 
charities,  police  justice,  or  other  magistrate,  shall  im- 
mediately give  notice  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor  or  other  authorities  having  charge  of  the  poor 
of  the  county  in  which  ^uch  commitment  was  made, 
giving  the  name  and  age  of  the  person  committed, 
to  what  institution,  and  the  time  for  which  committed ; 
nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  county  superintendent 
or  overseer  of  ihe  poor,  board  of  charily,  or  other 
officer,  to  send  any  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen  years,  as  a  pauper,  to  any  county  poor-house 
or  alms-hous.:  for  support  and  care,  or  to  retain  any 
child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixte^rn  years  in 
such  poor<house  or  alms-house ;  but  such  county 
svperintendents.  overseers  of  the  }X)or,  boards  of  char- 
•  itie«,  or  other  officers,  shall  provide  for  such  child  or 
children  in  families,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  or 
other  appropriate  institutions,  as  now  provided  by 
law.  The  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, and  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of 
the  county  of  New  York,  are  hereby  directed  to  take 
such  action  in  the  matter  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  When  any  such  child 
is  committed  to  any  orphan  asylum  or  reformatory,  ir 
shall,  when  practicable,  be  committed  to  an  asylum 
or  reformatory  that  is  governed  or  controlled  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  such 
child. 

This  law  it  appears  to  me  has  two  very 


serious  defects.  First,  it  excludes  the  chil- 
dren from  the  alms-houses,  but  it  makes  very 
inadequate  provision  for  their  maintenance 
and  education  in  a  more  suitable  place  ;  and 
second,  it  establishes  no  active  agency  for 
searching  out  and  looking  up  destitute  and 
neglected  children.  It  cares  only  for  those 
who  drift  into  its  hands,  not  for  those  who 
are  many  times  better  worth  saving,  who  live 
hidden  away  in  out-of-the-way  places,  back 
alleys,  cellars,  and  garrets.  What  we  need  is 
a  law  that  will  gather  all  destitute  and  depen- 
dent children,  and  all  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice,  whether  in  alms-houses 
or  not,  into  proper  homes  or  schools,  where 
they  can  be  fed,  clothed,  instructed,  taught 
to  work,  trained  to  good  behavior,  and 
placed  in  families  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
opportunities  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  a 
chance  to  become  good  citizens. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Throughout  the  volume  containing  this  re- 
port, will  be  found  engravings  of  our  several 
State  normal  schools.  These  are  inserted  in 
order  to  enable  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  other  interested  parties  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  buildings,  to  form  some  idea  of 
their  size  and  character.  No  other  State  in 
the  Union  can  boast  of  sets  of  buildings  so 
numerous,  so  complete,  or  so  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  normal  instruction. 

The  experience  of  all  countries,  both  in 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an  effi- 
cient system  of  public  instruction  without 
connecting  with  it  a  plan  for  the  education 
of  teachers.  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  in 
establishing  her  normal  schools,  is  but  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  found  necessary  to  success 
in  the  working  of  educational  systems  in 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  France, 
England,  and  01  her  countries  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  States  of  our  own  Union,  edu- 
cationally the  most  advanced.  These  schools 
cannot  be  abandoned  or  weakened  without 
crippling  the  public  schools,  in  whose  inter- 
est they  were  founded. 

Our  normal  schools  differ  somewhat  in  or- 
ganization from  similar  institutions  in  other 
States  and  countries,  but  whether  the  system 
was  wisely  planned  or  not,  we  have  it,  have 
spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  supporting  it, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  our  best  policy  is  to 
correct  its  faults  and  to  continue  to  render  it 
liberal  support. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found  a 
table  giving  the  statistics  of  the  normal 
schools  in  full ;  but  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  may  have  the  facts 
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plainly  before  them,  I  have  had  prepared  the 
accompanying  condensed  statement,  to  which 
their  attention  is  respectfully  called.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  normal  schools 
have  been  attended  by  45,156  students,  that 
the  attendance  the  past  year  was  2,900,  that 
the  number  of  graduates  has  been  1.926,  and 
that  the  estimated  value  of  their  property  is 

i?i. 366,395  77. 
The  stock  subscribed  and  the  contributions 

made  by  individuals  in  establishing  and  sup- 
porting these  schools  is  set  down  in  the 
statement  at  J36 7,346.  A  more  complete 
account  would  probably  increase  the  amount 
to  at  least  {400,000.  The  State  appropriated 
to  the  normal  schools  from  1861  to  1878,  as 
appears,  in  the  statement  for  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  equipment,  the  sum  of  {645,000. 
Of  this  sum  {425.000  is  secured  by  mortgages 
on  the  property  in  favor  of  the  State.  Anap- 
propriation  of  an  additional  {100,000  has 
since  been  made  them,  and  this  likewise  has 
been  secured  by  mortgage,  making  the  amount 
of  the  State's  mortgages  {525,000.  In  most 
cases  these  mortgages  are  first  mortgages,  and 
the  State  virtually  owns  the  property.  All 
the  mortgages  have  been  duly  recorded,  and 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Treasurer. 

The  debt  of  all  the  schools,  as  shown  in 
the  statement,  is  {315,487.86,  but  this  has 
probably  been  reduced,  by  the  {ico,ooo 
since  paid  them  to  about  {250,000.  This 
debt  is  mainly  borne  by  four  or  five  of  the 
schools,  and  it  is  extremely  onerous,  editing 
up  their  income,  and  crippling  their  useful- 
ness. It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
schools  most  deeply  in  debt  have,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  finest  buildings,  and  the  most 
complete  equipment ;  so  that  in  justice,  if 
the  State  undertake  to  help  pay  the  debts  of 
the  schools  financially  embarrassed,  it  should 
likewise  aid  in  putting  the  others  on  an  equal 
footing  with  them,  as  to  accommodations  and 
appliances. 

In  view  of  the  deep  interest  the  State  has 
in  the  normal  schools  as  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools, 
and  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
already  invested  in  them,  I  recommend  that 
an  appropriation  large  enough  to  effect  the 
object  be  made  at  once,  and  used  to  pay  off 
all  the  debts  of  the  normal  schools,  and  to 
complete  their  buildings  and  equipment,  the 
money  to  be  distributed  by  a  commission, 
and  with  conditions  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  That  a  mortgage  be  executed  against  the 
property  of  each  school  for  the  amount 
assigned  it. 

2.  That  no  further  direct  appropriations 
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be  asked  of  the  Legislature,  the  schools 
agreeing  to  make  their  future  income  equal 
their  expenditures. 

3.  That  all  certificates  of  stock  in  the  nor- 
mal schools  be  surrendered  '^nd  canceled, 
and  certificates  of  contribution  be  issued  in 
their  stead. 

4.  That  the  State  be  allowed  a  larger  rep- 
resentation in  the  boards  of  trustees,  and 
more  voice  in  the  election  of  principal  and 
faculty. 

5.  That  the  students  be  more  closely 
limited  to  such  as  intend  to  make  teaching  a 
profession. 

These  conditions  will  not  seem  out  of 
place  when  it  is  considered  that  if  the  State 
shall  make  the  appropriation  now  proposed, 
it  will  have  given  to  the  schools  three  or  four 
tiroes  as  much  as  private  parties  interested  in 
them  have  contributed.  Besides,  some  such 
conditions  must  be  imposed  in  order  that  the 
schools  may  reach  a  high  point  of  efficiency. 
Chartered  privileges,  however,  cannot  be  in- 
terfered with,  and  any  school  that  prefers  to 
do  so,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  pre 
sent  status,  and  its  present  relation  f^  the 
State ;  but  in  that  case  it  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect to  share  in  the  proposed  appropriation. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The  law  establishing  the  county  superin- 
tendency  was  passed  in  1854.  The  number 
of  county  superintendents  is  now  sixty-six. 
The  law  establishing  the  city  superintendency 
was  passed  in  1867.  There  are  at  present 
twenty  six  of  these  officers.  In  all,  with  i6,- 
585  schools,  19,305  teachers,  and  770,349 
pupils,  we  have  ninety-two  superintendents 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  the  schools  have  no  professional  su- 
pervision. 

Afttr  an  experience  of  twenty-six  years,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  superintendency  is  a 
permanent  feature  in  our  system.  It  has  won 
its  way  to  popular  favor  by  the  valuable  work 
it  has  done.  The  qualifications  of  the  men 
who  fill  it  are  sometimes  questioned,  but  no 
sane  man  at  this  day  would  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  office.  The  only  changes  the  fu- 
ture will  bring  are  the  multiplication  of  offi- 
cers and  a  more  frequent  and  closer  supervi- 
sion of  the  schools. 

Our  experience  in  Pennsylvania  simply 
adds  weight  to  the  uniform  experience  of  all 
other  States  and  countries.  No  system  of 
public  schools  has  ever  reached  a  high  state 
of  perfection  anywhere  without  having  at  its 
head  a  skilled  officer,  an  expert,  to  direct  its 
movements  and  to  give  it  life.     In  the  very 


nature  of  the  case  such  a  thirg  is  impossi- 
ble. 

The  triennial  election  of  superintendents 
will  take  place  in  May  next.  As  the  salaries 
of  the  county  superintendents  are  now  fixed 
by  law,  the  conventions  of  school  directors 
that  elect  them  will  not  be  distracted  by  the 
complex  question  of  man  and  salary,  as  here- 
tofore. They  have  but  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  is,  to  find  the  best  man  for  the  place  and 
elect  him 

As  they  soon  go  out  of  office,  unless  re- 
elected, it  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  the  present 
corps  of  superintendents  is  the  best  qualified 
body  of  men  that  ever  held  the  position  in 
the  State.  Their  scholarship  may  be  no 
higher  than  that  of  the  superintendents  in 
earlier  years,  and  their  zeal  no  greater ;  but 
they  understand  their  special  work  much  bet- 
ter, and  consequently  perform  their  duties 
more  efficiently.  The  convention  of  super- 
intendents held  at  Harrisburg,  in  April,  1880, 
was,  without  doubt,  the  ablest  and  profes- 
sionally the  most  skillful  and  practical  educa- 
tional body  that  ever  met  in  the  State.  Their 
proceedings  will  form  a  landmark  in  the  on- 
ward movement  of  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   IN   SUPERINTENDENTS' 

REPORTS. 

A  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  working  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
the  county  and  city  superintendents,  here- 
with presented.  In  order  to  exhibit  to  the 
Legislature  the  obstacles  which,  in  their 
minds,  lie  across  the  path  of  progress.  I  have 
collected  below,  in  a  body,  the  most  import- 
ant recommendations  proposing  changes  in 
our  school  laws  which  are  mentioned  in  these 
reports.  Due  weight  should  be  attached  to 
them,  as  the  opinions  of  men  occupying  a 
favorable  position  for  watching  the  local 
workings  of  the  system. 

Superintendent  Baer,  of  Berks,  recom- 
mends that  the  length  of  time  for  holding  the 
teachers*  institutes  be  increased  from  one 
week  to  four  or  six  weeks. 

Superintendents  Ryan,  of  Bradford  ;  Cham- 
berlain, of  Crawford  ;  Fahnestock,  of  Perry, 
and  l^rrabee,  of  Wayne,  recommend  that 
school  directors  be  paid  for  their  services. 
Several  of  them,  including  Superintendent 
Dixon,  of  Elk,  recommend  a  reduction  in  the 
membership  of  the  boards. 

Superintendents  Hofford,  of  Carbon; 
Harvey  of  Chester;  Chamberlain,  of  Craw- 
ford; Smith,  of  Juniata;  Miss   Brooks,   of 
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Lackawanna;  Raesley,  of  Northampton ; 
Fabnestock,  of  Perry;  Kipp,  of  Pike;  Miss 
Lewis,  of  Tioga ;  Larrabee,  of  Wayne,  and 
Bates,  of  Shamokin  borough,  recommend  the 
passage  of  a  law  allowing  school  boards  to 
furnish  text-books  free  to  all  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  the  district. 

Superintendents  McQuown,  of  Clearfield 
and    Caughlin,    of  Luzerne,   deprecate   the 
evils  of  irregular  attendance  at  schools  and 
absenteeism,  and  look  to  the  Legislature  for 
some  means  of  correcting  them. 

Superintendents  Snyder,  of  Columbia; 
Chamberlain,  of  Crawford ;  Larrabee,  of 
Wayne,  and  Fahnestock,  of  Perry,  ask 
whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  secure 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion to  the  school  districts  in  the  future. 

Superintendents  Craighead,  of  Indiana, 
and  Fahnestock,  of  Perry,  would  like  to  have 
a  uniform  State  school  tax  for  school  purpose?. 

Superintendent  Shaub,  of  Lancaster,  would 
like  to  see  the  whole  school  law  revised, 
especially  in  respect  fo  •*  county  institutes, 
length  of  school  term,  branches  to  be  taught, 
attendance,  and  payment  of  school  warrants." 

Superintendent  Dinsmore,  of  Monroe, 
hopes  that  a  law  will  be  passed  lengthening 
the  minimum  school  term  to  seven  months, 
and  forbidding  a  change  of  text-books  more 
frequently  than  once  in  nine  years. 

Superintendent  Buehrle,  of  Reading,  now 
of  Lancaster,  proposes  a  periodical  school 
census,  that  the  number  of  children  not  in 
school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  may  be 
ascertained ;  and  Superintendents  Foster,  of 
X  Chester,  and  Transeau,  of  Williamsport, 
would  have  a  law  enacted  giving  school 
boards  more  power  to  deal  with  truancy  and 
absenteeism. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  superintendents 
argue  strongly  in  favor  of  a  closer  local  sup- 
ervision of  schools. 

At  the  convention  of  superintendents  held 
at  Harrisburg,  in  April  last,  there  was  general 
concurrence  in  thinking  that  further  legisla- 
tion is  required  in  the  matter  of  securing  a 
revision  and  codification  of  our  school  laws; 
caring  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  for  desti- 
tute and  neglected  children ;  adopting  some 
suitable  general  plan  of  building  and  furnish- 
ing school-housee ;  authorizing  school  boards 
to  purchase  text- books ;  modifying  the  pres- 
ent course  of  study  provided  for  the  schools, 
and  empowering  boards  of  directors  to  ap 
point  a  district  superintendent.  Other 
changes  in  the  law  were  talked  of,  but  on  tl.e 
advisability  of  these  there  seemed  to  be  en 
tire  unanimity. 


LEGISLATION  MOST   NEEDED. 

The  legislation  most  needed  to  improve 
our  system  of  schools,  is  the  legislation  asked 
for  in  preceding  reports.  I,  therefore,  renew 
my  former  recommendations  on  the  follow- 
ing p>oints,  and  respectfully  refer  to  the  state- 
ments heretofore  made  in  connection  with 
them,  for  the  reasons  in  detail  on  which  they 
are  based  What  is  said  below  is  mainly 
from  the  report  of  1878  : 

1 .  As  to  the  Nevision  of  our  School  Lotos, 
— The  laws  relating  to  schools,  as  they  now 
exist  in  the  statute-books,  are  a  mass  of  frag- 
ments, without  consistency  or  logical  cohe- 
rence. They  need  codification  badly.  The 
Legislature  should  authorize  the  doing  of  this 
work  without  delay.  In  fact,  the  working  of 
the  system  is  now  controlled  more  by  a  kind 
of  common  law  than  by  the  laws  in  the  Di- 
gest. 

2.  As  to  Furnishing  Text- Books  without 
Charge  to  the  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools. —  1 
Boards  of  school  directors  are  required  to 
adopt  books  for  the  schools  under  their  care, 
and  to  see  that  these  and  no  others  are  used. 
But  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
law  now  authorizes  them  to  furnish  text-books 
to  the  pupils  without  charge,  as  they  furnish 
globes,  maps,  charts,  dictionaries.  The  plan 
of  free  text-books  has  so  many  advantages, 
and  has  worked  so  well  wherever  fairly  tried, 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  the  Legis- 
lature to  remove  whatever  uncertainty  there 
may  be  with  reference  to  the  power  of  school 
boards  in  the  premises. 

3.  As  to  Cluldren  out  of  School — I  have 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  (he  fact  that  nctwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done  to  remove  the  evil  of  ab- 
senteeism in  our  schools,  large  numbers  of 
children  are  growing  up  among  us  either 
without  any  education  at  all,  or  with  so  little 
that  no  possible  good  can  result  from  it.  The 
danger  to  our  institutions  from  this  source 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  ignorance  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  republics.  No  question  that 
will  be  likely  to  come  before  the  Legislature 
can  equal  this  in  the  importance  of  its  con- 
sequences upon  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Prisons  and  poor  houses  are  more  expensive 
than  schools.  Any  Government  that  has  a 
thick,  social  under-stratum  of  the  ignorant 
and  vicious,  will  be  sorely  taxed  to  pay  police 
and  soldiers.  Schoolmasters  will  be  found 
far  cheaper,  and,  in  the  end,  far  more  effec- 
tive conservators  of  the  peace.  The  bill  con- 
cerning this  subject,  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  last  session  and  elsewhere  referred 
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to  in  this  report,  is  thought  to  provide  the 
best  practical  remedy  for  this  threatening 
evil. 

4.  As  to  Building  Sclwol- Houses , — Penn- 
sylvania has  expended  annually  for  many 
years,  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  building  new  school-houses  These 
houses  are  erected  by  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors, who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
made  a  study  of  the  art  of  building  struc- 
tures of  this  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  new  school-houses  are  ill  adapted  to 
their  purpose,  without  taste,  and  badly  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated.  Much  better  ones 
could  be  erected  for  the  same  money.  In- 
deed, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  millions 
of  dollars  h^^e  been  thrown  away  in  the  State 
for  want  of  more  skill  in  school -house  build- 
ing. 

In  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  the 
Old  World,  the  Government  employs  an 
architect,  who  prepares  the  plans  for  all  grad.es 
of  school  houses.  These  plans  are  worked 
out  with  great  care,  and  embody  the  results 
of  the  largest  experience  in  this  department 
of  architecture.  All  school- houses  must  be 
built  in  accordance  with  them,  and  hence  the 
new  school-houses  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
are  very  much  superior  to  ours       ^ 

One  of  two  things  can  be  done  by  the 
Legislature ;  First,  authorize  the  publication 

'^^  of  a  new  work  on  school  architecture,  and 
require  boards  of  directors  to  build  their 
school  houses  in  accordance  with  some  plan 
selected  from  it ;  or,  second,  enact  a  law 
providing  that  all  plans  for  the  erection  of 
school-houses  shall  be  submitted  to  some  com- 

.  petent  authority  for  approval,  before  work  on 
them  be  commenced.  Either  will  improve 
our  school- houses,  and  save  money  for  the 
people. 

5.  As  to  Closer  Supervision, — Further  ob- 
servation, bbthat  home  and  abroad,  confirms 
me  in  the  opinion  that  close  and  intelligent 
supervision  is  the'  life  of  a  system  of  schools. 
Nowhere  in  the  whole  world  has  there  ever 
been  a  system  that  reached  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  without  it.  There  is,  indeed,  but 
one  opinion  on  this  subject  among  those  who 
have  carefully  studied  it. 

Our  system  of  supervision  in  Pennsylvania, 
embracing  county,  city,  and  borough  super- 
intendents, has  accomplished  a  great  amount 
of  good  in  all  departments  of  the  work  of 
public  education  ;  but  in  many  of  the  country 
districts  it  operates  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  schools,  and  covers  too  much  ground 
to  be  effective.  Holland  has  probably  the 
most  efficient  system  of  school  supervision  in 


the  world,  and  there  the  district  inspectors 
have  within  their  jurisdiction,  on  an  average, 
only  forty  schools,  with  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  pupils  and  one  hundred 
and  tweqty-two  teachers  ;  and,  besides,  they 
are  greatly  aided  in  their  work  by  their 
superior  officers,  the  provincial  inspectors. 

My  purpose,  however,  in  bringing  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Legislature  at  this  time,  is  not 
to  ask  for  any  radical  change  in  our  general 
system  of  school  supervision,  but  to  suggest 
that  it  ipight  be  proper  to  extend  somewhat 
the  power  already  possessed  by  boards  ot 
directors  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
local  superintendents  of  schools.  The  secre-^ 
tary  of  a  school  board  can  now  be  appointed 
district  superintendent,  and  given  full 
authority  to  visit  the  schools.  It  has  been 
held  that  a  qualified  person  outside  of  the 
board  can  be  appointed  and  required  to  per- 
form simitar  service  within  the  district.  Both 
of  these  plans  have  been  tried  in  many  dis- 
tricts  throughout  the  State,  and  wherever  the 
right  man  was  selected  for  the  office,  with 
marked  success.  But  the  inspector  of  schools 
should  always  be  a  practical  teacher  of 
acknowledged  skill,  and  our  districts  are  gen- 
erally too  small  to  give  such  a  person  regular 
employment,  or  to  pay  him  adequately.  If 
the  Legislature  would  pass  a  law  giving 
school  districts  power  to  combine,  with  pro* 
per  restrictions,  for  the  purposes  of  supervi- 
sion, local  superintendents  could  be  chosen 
from  among  the  teachers,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  superintendent,  who 
would  in  a  short  time  double  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  Such  officers,  too,  in  addition 
to  their  more  strictly  professional  duties, 
could,  as  agents  of  the  hoard,  hunt  up  the 
children  not  in  school,  look  after  the  school 
property,  provide  the  school  supplies,  and 
attend  to  the  clerical  work  of  the  several 
boards  by  whom  they  might  be  employed. 

CONCLUDING    WORDS. 

The  recommendations  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  this  report,  are  the  result  of  a  very 
extensive  experience  with  the  working  of 
public  school  systems  in  our  own  State,  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  of  the  Old  World.  It  is 
hoped  they  will  receive  due  consideration, 
and  eventuate  in  judicious  action.  To  legis- 
late to  make  education  more  general  and  more 
effective,  is  to  legislate  for  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  society  and  the  preservation  of 
free  institutions. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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SUMMARY  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

YEAR. 

Number  of  school   districts  in    the 

State 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  school  directors 

Number  of  superintendents 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per 

month 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per 

month •  • 

Average  length  of  school    term,  in 

months 

Number  of  pupils 

Average  number  of  pupils   

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the 

whole  number  registered 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month, 

for  each  pupil 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year 

Cost  of    building,   purchasing,  and 

renting  school- houses 

Cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  debt,  and 

interest  paid 

Total  cost  lor  tuition,  building,  fuel, 

and  contingencies 

Total  cost,  including  expenditures  of 

all  kinds 

Total  State  appropriation 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. . 


FOR  THE  PAST 

2.193 
18,655 

7»o37 

14.560 

92 

9.732 
11,643 

$32  36 
$28  42 

667 

937.3»o 
601,627 

.77 

75  cents. 
l4»5'o.'96  87 

$952,695  08 
$1,906,789  86 
$7,369,681  81 

$7,482,577  75 
$1,000,000  00 

$25,467,097  00 


Total  indebtedness  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts      $2.618495  84 

Cash  in  hands  of  treasurers  of  school 

boards  at  end  of  year $1,425,213  '^ 


CHANGES  IN  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT   ITEMS  OF  OUl 
SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
LAST  YEAR. 

Increase  in  number  of  districts.    ...  M 

Increase  in  number  of  s.chools 269 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools,  232 
Increase  in  numberof  school  direct- 

OR ^ 

Increase  in  number  of  mile  teachers,  1 25 

Increase  in  number  of  female  teach- 
ers   40 

Decrease  in   the   average  salary   of 

male  teachers  per  month ; . .  $I  26 

Decrease  in  the  average  salary  of  fe-^ 

male  teachers  per  month $'  27 

Decrease  in  school  term  in  months..  .1* 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils ',57® 

Increase  in  average  numt»er  of  pupils 

in  attendance '3»955 

Decrease  in  cost  of  tuition $95,789  7« 

Decrease   in   co5t  of  building,  pur- 
chasing, and  renting  school-houses.         $78,435  57 

Decrease  in  cost  of  fuel,  conlingen- 
cies,  debt,  and  interest  paid $9'»879  88 

Decrease  in  cost  of  expenditures  of 
all  kinds   $265,209  29 

Increase  in  estimated  value  of  school 
property $i,403.959  Vi 


Book  Notices 


Vignettes  of  Travel.  Some  Comparative  Sketches 
in  England  and  Italy.  By  W.  W.  Nevin,  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  <Sr»  Co,    tSSt, 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  son  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Nevin,  D.  D.,  graduated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  studied  law,  served  in  the  anuy,  was  con- 
nected with  several  newipapers,  and  finally  became 
e4itor-in-chief  of  the  Press^  Philadelphia.  From  a 
boy  he  was  a  great  reader,  and  became  in  his  early 
manhood  a  gentleman  of  fine  social  and  literary  cul- 
ture. For  some  years  at  the  head  of  a  great  news- 
piper,  he  was  led  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
political  institutions  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
Thus  prepared,  scholarly,  accustomed  to  the  best 
-society  at  home,  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
lands  he  was  al>out  to  visit,  be  spent  parts  of  the  years 
1879  and  1880  in  Europe,  mostly  in  England  and 
Italy,  and  this  book  is  the  result.  Capt.  Nevin  is 
not  an  ordinary  traveler,  who  merely  sees  things  and 
describes  what  he  sees,  but  the  objects  he  visits  be- 
come at  once  a  study,  and  be  engages  in  the  work  of 
deciphering  their  meaning,  their  history,  their  rela- 
tion to  the  past  and  present;  or.  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  his  "sketches  are  mainly  in  the  direction 
of  comparative  studies  of  social  and  political  life  in 
other  countries."  The  "  Vignettes  of  Travel  *'  is 
therefore  a  book  which  any  cultured  person  may  read 


with  profit ;  but  it  will  be  read  with  more  profit  by 
those  who  have  previously  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  other  descriptive  works  covering  the 
same  ground,  and  none  will  enjoy  it  so  much  as 
those  who  have  traveled  in  the  same  countries,  and 
are  personally  familiar  with  the  same  sights  and 
scenes.  To  the  writer  the  book  has  been  a  delight, 
awakening  old  memories,  ^renewing  past  trains  of 
reflection,  and  suggesting  new  ideas  and  conclusions. 
It  ought  to  go  into  many  hands,  and  it  would  be 
spscially  in  place  in  a  teacher's  library.  W. 

Our    Little  Ones.     A  Mmlhly  Afagatine,  Pub- 
lished by  the  Rutsell  Publishing  Co,^  George  A, 
Smith  «S*  CV>.,  Managers^  I4.g  A  Tremont  St,  ^  Bos- 
ton.    Terms  {in  advance)  ^  $t. so  per  year. 
We  heartily  welcome  this  delightful  addition  to 
juvenile  literature.     It  will  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
child  old  enough  to  look  at  and  enjoy  its  beautifd 
pictures,  and  be  numbered  among  the  choicest  pos- 
sessions of  those  who  can  understand,  as  a  very  lit- 
tle child  can,  the  varied    and  interesting  reading 
matter  with  which  it  is  filled.     The  magazine  is  all 
that  the  publishers  claim  for  it.     The  paper  is  fiae, 
type   large,  and  general  make-up  first-class.     It  can- 
not fail  to  brighten  every  home  into  which  it  is  in- 
troduced.    Already  we  have  heard  of  little  two-year- 
olds  enthusiastic  over  the  December  number,     ^  ^  w. 
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Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  —  A 
Complete  Pronouncings  Gazetteer  or  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Worlds  containing  Notices  of 
over  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Thousand 
Places.  New  Edition^  thoroughly  Revised^  Re- 
written, and  greatly  Enlarged  by  a  Number  of 
Able  Collaborators,  Pp.:  2478.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  6r»  Co. 

With  our  unexampled  facilities  for  travel,  and 
with  the  doings  of  the  world  each  day  set  forth 
more  or  less  briefly  in  t^  thousand  newspapers,  the 
man  of  average  intelligence  feels  himself  rather  a 
citizen  of  the  world  than  resident  in  a  locality  of 
limited  extent.  "  The  ends  of  the  earth"  are  brought 
within  almost  an  hour's  distance.  As  the  astronomer 
talks  of  "  light  years*'  in  speaking  of  the  distance  of 
fixed  stars,  so  we  now  talk  of  distances  on  the  earth, 
not  in  miles,  but  in  minutes,  or  hours,  or  days — so 
many  minutes  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  so 
many  hours  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  so  many  days 
to  San  Francisco,  to  London,  or  to  Paris.  And  with 
this  rapid  transit,  bringing  distant  places  near,  and 
broadening  our  horizon  until  it  takes  in  the  whole 
known  world,  the  necessity  for  such  a  Geographical 
Dictionary  as  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  is  simply  imper- 
ative. This  great  work  has  recently  been  revised 
and  largely  re-written,  so  that  the  new  edition  is 
brought  as  nearly  as  possible  *'  up  with  the  times." 
Its  range  is  from  the  post -village  to  the  metropolis, 
and  from  the  township  to  the  empire.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  in  the  variety  and 
fullness  of  its  information,  it  has  many  surprises  for 
him  who  turns  to  it  in  frequent  reference.  Its  facts  and 
figures  have  been  gathered  from  all  available  sources, 
American  and  foreign.  The  description  of  a  coun- 
try as  given  here  includes  not  only  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  its  physical  geography,  as  rivers,  mountains, 
mineral  wealth,  soil  and  productions,  climate,  etc., 
but  also  its  government,  history,  religions  denomina- 
tions, status  of  education,  together  with  the  statistics 
of  its  important  industrial  interests,  as  manufactures, 
agriculture,  fisheries,  etc.  Attention  is  given  promi- 
nently to  the  matter  of  accent  and  pronunciation 
throughout  the  work.  The  place  for  Lippincott's 
Gazetteer  in  the  school  and  in  the  library  is  by  the 
side  of  the  Quarto  Dictionary. 

How  to  Educate  the  Feelings  or  Affections. 
By  Charles  Bray.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
tra^ionsyfrom  the  Third  London  Edition,  by  Nel- 
son Siier.  1 2 mo.  Price,  S^-SO.  New  York :  S. 
R.  (Veils  6f  Co. 

No  subject  to-day  is  of  greater  importance  to  our 
people  than  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings,  from  which 
character  and  happiness  spring.  The  world  has 
studied  and  labored  in  the  direction  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  great  advancement  has  h  ippily  been  made 
in  this  field  -,  but  the  systematic  and  properly  directed 
culture  and  regulation  of  the  propensities  has  received 
too  little  attention,  because  the  public  mind  has  not 
understood  this  part  of  human  nature  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  be  able  to  educate  and  regulate  it.  An  ounce 
of  preventioQ  in  the  field  of  human  depravity  is  worth 
a  ton  of  cure  in  the  line  of  imprisonment,  stripes,  and 
the  halter,  inflicted  upon  the  wrong-doers.  If  we  can 
educate  the  passions  and  propensities  so  as  to  make 
them  subservient  to  moral  and  social  law,  we  have 
worked  toward  the  disuse  of  jails,  prisons,  and  the 
gallows,  and  prevented  the  great  and  sad  waste  of 
human  life,  hope  and  happiness,  which  is  so  conspic- 
uous in.  oijir  day.     The  virtuous  portion  of  the  people 


must  bear  the  expenses  of  crime — the  thefts  and  for- 
geries are  a  tax  on  virtuous  industry;  and  then  all  the 
cost  of  police,  courts,  jails  and  prisons  are  a  burden  to 
be  borne  by  the  law-abiding  part  of  mankind.  For 
the  good  of  those  who  may  be  saved  to  virtue,  as  well 
as  of  the  virtuous,  the  feelings  ought  to  be  educated 
and  brought  into  obedience  to  law  and  morality.  To 
promote  such  ends  this  book  is  put  forth.  And  as  it 
is  a  discussion  of  the  subject  on  a  sound  practical  basis, 
it  deserves  the  careful  examination  of  all  who  would 
have  a  better  condition  of  affairs  in  general  society. 

Little  Classics.  Vol.  xvii:  Nature.  Vol.  xviii: 
Humanity.  Edited  by  Rossiter  Johnson.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co.     Pp.:  231  and  264. 

The  editor  gathers  here  from  the  rich  field  of  liter- 
ature the  choicest  things  in  the  way  of  short  stories  and 
sketches.  No  writer  can  be  at  his  best  always  or 
often,  but  it  is  his  best  that  gives  him  reputation ;  and 
the  library  that  should  contain  only  the  choicest  work 
of  the  world's  favorite  authors  need  not  be  very  large. 
This  series  of  Little  Classics  merits  the  name  it  bears, 
for  as  a  literary  "  taster"  its  editor  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  The  selections  presented  are  all 
complete,  and  each  is  a  fine  specimen  of  English  lit- 
erature. No  series  of  books  that  we  know  of  is  more 
desirable  as  a  gift  for  an  intelligent  friend,  or  for  a 
growing  boy  or  girl  of  active  fancy,  who  is  making 
acquaintance  with  authois  in  the  great  world  of  liter- 
ture.  The  volume  before  us,  entitled  Nature,  con- 
tains :  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  by  Warner;  Dogs, 
by  Hamerton;  In  the  Hemlocks,  by  Burroughs;  A 
Winter  Walk,  by  Thoreau-  Buds  and  Bird  Voices, 
by  Hawthorne ;  The  Fens,  by  Chas.  Kingsley ;  Ascent 
of  the  Matterhorn,  by  Whymper ;  Ascent  of  Mount 
Tyndall,  by  King ;  and  The  Firmament,  by  Ruskin, 
In  that  entitled  Humanity,  we  have  Chumming  with 
a  Savage,  by  Stoddard ;  Doctor  Marigold,  by  Dick- 
ens; A  Brace  of  Boys,  by  Ludlow;  George  the 
Third,  by  Thackeray ;  Juliet,  by  Anne  Jameson  >  and 
last  of  all  a  paper  by  Mai  lock,  of  itself  worth  the  cost 
of  the  book,  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?  " 

The  Orthoepist.  A  Pronouncing  Manual.  By 
Alfred  Ay  res.  Pp.:  201.  New  York  :  D.  AppUton 
&*  Company. 

This  handy  little  book  contains  about  three  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  words  that  are  frequently  mispro- 
nounced, among  them  a  considerable  number  of  the 
names  of  foreign  authors,  artists,  and  others  of  whomr 
mention  is  often  made  in  books  and  in  the  newspa- 
pers. It  is  designed  for  those  who  would  make  their 
practice  in  speaking  English  conform  to  the  best 
usage.  So  common  a  thing  is  it  even  among  edu- 
cated people  to  mispronounce  words,  that  there  are  a 
few,  if  indeed  there  be  any,  who  would  not  find  here 
**  something  to  learn."  The  book  is  issued  in  hand- 
some binding,  with  red  edges,  and  of  a  size  convenient 
for  the  pocket. 

Reference  Al?havet  of  Homographic  Signs  for  the 
Sounds  of  Speech.  Phonetic  Depots  Tyrone,  Pa, 
Electric  Print,  tinted,  5  cents. 

This  gives  the  same  gamut-like  classification  of  the 
sounds  as  in  the  Manual  of  Dieted,  by  the  same  author, 
of  which  a  new  edition  has  lately  been  published. 
But  there  are  more  illustrations,,  and  more  explana- 
tions of  their  use  in  voice -culture.  It  will  render  even 
a  good  teacher  better,  to  make  a  short  study  of  the 
simple  "three-door"  theory  and  illustration  of  the 
production  of  speech  sounds  giyen  •  on  these  four 
P*«^s. 
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verges  to  a  point  before  it  reaches  its  next  outer  neigh- 
bor, but  it  may  fall  upon  and  eclipse  its  own  satellite, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  latter  may  fall  upon  and  eclipse 
its  primary. 

The  cause  of  our  own  solar  or  lunar  eclipses  may  be 
clearly  understood  by  reference  to  any  figurtf  represent- 
ing the  relative  positions  of  Sun,  Earth  and  Moon.  The 
only  point  not  there  made  manifest  is  why  an  eclipse  of 
the  Sun  does  not  occur  at  every  new  Moon,  or  an 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  every  time  she  has  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Earth,  or  is  full.  But  this  is  made 
clear  when  we  know  that  the  plane  of  the  Moon's  orbit 
is  inclined  to  that  of  the  Earth  about  five  degrees,  so 
that  the  full  Moon  is  sometimes  above  or  below  the 
shadow  of  the  Earth,  and  the  latter  above  or  below  the 
shadow  of  the  new  Moon. 

When  the  Moon  is  at  or  near  one  of  her  nodes — that 
is,  near  either  point  where  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  pene- 
trates the  ecliptic  twice  in  every  revolution — there  will 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  or  of  the  Moon,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Accurately,  if  the  Moon  is  within  seventeen 
degrees  of  her  node,  when  in  conjunction,  she  will 
eclipse  the  Sun ;  and  if  within  twelve  degrees  of  her 
node  when  in  opposition  she  will  be  eclipsed  more  or 
less.  There  are  then  about  thirty-three  degrees — twice 
sixteen  and  a-half— in  which  eclipses  of  the  Sun  may 
occur ;  and  twenty-one  degrees  in  which  eclipses  of  the 
Moon  may  occur,  about  each  node.  This  gives  66  de- 
grees of  the  360  for  eclipses  of  the  Sun,  and  42  for  those, 
of  the  Moon ;  and  the  proportion  of  solar  to  lunar 
eclipses  is  as  66  to  42,  or  as  11  to  7. 

Solar  eclipses  are  of  three  kinds,  wWch  vary  with  the 
apparent  magnitudes  and  positions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  First:  If  their  centres  are  on  a  straight  line 
with  the  Earth's,  and  if  the  apparent  •  diameter  of  the 
Moon  exceed  that  of  the  Sun,  there  is  a  total  eclipse. 
Since  the  Moon  is  much  smaller  than  the  Sun,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  her  comparative  nearness  to 
us  which  causes  her  ever  to  appear  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  Sun  ;  and  this  point  may  be  made  clear  to  the 
least  imaginative  by  holding  a  p)enny  immediately  be- 
fore his  eye  while  looking  at  any  object  however  large. 
Second :  If  the  centres  of  these  three  bodies  are  in  the 
same  relative  position,  but  the  Moon  being  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  Earth  thdt  its  apparent  diameter  is  les- 
sened, or,  explained  in  other  words,  if  its  shadow  comes 
'to  a  point  before  it  reaches  the  Earth,  there  will  be  an 
-  annviar  eclipse — so  called  from  the  ring  of  light  visible 
around  the  edge  of  the  Sun.  Third :  If  the  Moon  does 
not  pass  centrally  over  the  Sun,  but  covers  only  a  part 
of  it,  large  or  small,  there  is  2i  partial  eclipse. 

In  any  of  these  cases  the  observer  must  station  him- 
self within  the  region  of  the  umbra  for  a  perfect  view 
of  the  eclipse,  or  of  the  penumbra  for  any  view  at  all — 
the  eclipse  not  being  visible  to  outsiders.  The  breadth 
of  the  Moon's  umbra  at  the  distance  of  the  Earth,  does 
not  exceed  160  miles.  Referring  to  Baer's  Almanac  you 
will  find  that  the  eclipse  of  January  11,  this  year,  which 
was  total  for  California,  was  partial  for  western  Mis- 
souri, and  farther  cast  was  not  seen  at  all. 

Total  eclipses  are  of  rare  occurrence,  so  that  descrip- 
^  tions  of  them  are  of  interest  to  those  who  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  one.  Mr.  Lockyer,  in  his  As- 
tronomy, says  that  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  at  once 
"  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  awe-inspiring  sights  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  witness.  As  the  eclipse  advances, 
but  before  the  disk  is  wholly  obscured,  the  sky  grows 
of  a  dusky  lurid,  or  purple,  or  yellowish  crimson  color, 
which  gradually  get  darker  and  darker,  and  the  color 
appea  rs  to  run  over  large  portions  of  the  sky  irrespec- 
tive of  the  clouds.  The  sea  turns  lurid  red.  This  sin- 
gular coloring  and  darkening  of  the  landscape  is  quite 
unlike  the  approach  of  night  and  gives  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  sadness.  The  Moon's  shadow  sweeps  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  Earth  and  is  even  seen  in  the  air ;  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  motion  and  its  intenseness  produce  a  feeling 
that  something  material  is  rushing  over  the  Earth,  and 
at  a  speed  perfectly  frightful.  All  sense  of  distance  is 
lost ;  the  faces  of  men  assume  a  livid  hue,  flowers  close, 
fowls  hasten  to  roost,  cocks  crow,  birds  flutter  to  the 
ground  in  frighl,  dogs  whine,  sheep  collect  together  as 


if  apprehending  danger,  horses  and  oxen  lie  down, 
obstinately  resisting  the  whip  and  goad  ;  in  a  word,  the 
whole  animal  world  seems  frightened  out  of  its  usual 
propriety." 

Premising  that  Bailey's  beads,  so  named  from  the  ob- 
server who  first  discovered  them,  are  dots  of  light  on 
the  edge  of  the  Moon,  and  are  caused  by  the  Sun 
shining  through  the  depressions  between  the  lunar  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  the  odd  protuberances  referred  to  have 
been  found  by  the  spectroscope  to  be  masses  of  hydro- 
gen gas  so  hot  as  to  shine  by  its  own  light,  I  will  read 
part  of  the  report  of  the  eclipse  of  1869,  sis  seen  by  Gen. 
Meyer  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  from  Wliite  Top 
Mountain,  near  Abington,  Virginia: 

"The  telescopic  appearance  of  the  corona,  or  aureola, 
during  the  totality,  exhibited  a  clear  yellowish  bright 
light,  closely  surrounding  the  lunar  disk  and  fading 
gradually,  with  perhaps  some  tinge  of  pinkish  green. 
into  the  hue  of  the  darkened  sky.  Upon  this  coron.i. 
extending  beyond  its  brightest  portion,  the  well-defined 
rose-colored  prominences  were  projected  at  various 
points  of  the  circumference.  *  ♦  »  To  the  unaided 
eye  the  eclipse  presented  during  the  total  obscuration, 
a  vision  magnificent  b&yond  description.  As  a  centre 
stood  the  full  and  intensely  black  disk  of  the  Moon,  sur- 
rounded by  the  aureola  of  a  soft,  bright  light,  through 
which  shot  out,  as  if  from  the  circumference  of  the 
Moon,  straight,  massive  silvery  rays  seeming  distinct 
and  separate  from  each  other,  *  *  the  whole  spec- 
tacle showing  upon  a  background  of  diffuse  rose-col- 
ored light. 

"  The  approach  of  the  Moon's  shadow  did  not  appear 
to  be  marked  by  any  defined  line,  or  the  movement  of 
any  dark  column  of  shjide  through  the  air.  The  dark- 
ness fell  gradually,  shrouding  the  dim  Earth  below  in 
most  impressive  gloom.  *  ♦  ♦  At  the  same  time, 
and  in  vivid  contrast,  the  clouds  above  the  horizon  were 
illuminated  with  a  soft  radiance ;  those  toward  the  East 
with  the  lights  of  a  coming  dawn,  orange  and  rose  pre- 
vailing; those  northward  and  westward  with  rainbow 
bands  of  varied  hues. 

"  A  very  cursory  examination  only  could  be  given 
the  stars  and  planets  visible  during  the  totality  ;  as  in  a 
clear  twilight  at  evening,  Venus  and  Mercury,  near  the 
apparent  place  of  the  Sun,  exhibited  an  unexpected 
brilliancy,  and  a  member  of  the  observing  corps  was 
impressed  with  the  number  of  stars  visible,  not  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  first  magnitude  only.  ♦  *  The 
fall  of  the  temperature  was  marked  as  the  obscuration  * 
approached  and  reached  totality,  and  their  horses  con- 
tinued to  feed  quietly  during  the  increasing  darkness  as 
at  an  approaching  sunset. 

••  At  the  moment  of  emersion  the  first  rays  of  the  Sun 
showed  themselves  at  several  detached  points  on  its 
western  limb,  forming  again  the  Bailey's  beads  which 
united  in  a  delicate  crescent.  *  *  It  is  a  striking  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  whole  phenomenon  that 
so  many  of  its  details  could  be  observed  with  the  un- 
aided eye.  In  this  manner  our  guides  saw  very  readily 
Bailey's  beads,  exclaiming  that  the  Sun  was  breaking  to 
pieces,  and  could  distinguish  without  difficulty  some  of 
the  protuberances." 

Lunar  eclipses  are  of  two  kinds,  which  are,  first. 
total,  if  the  Moon  is  entirely  immeised  in  the  Earth's 
shadow  ;  and  second,  partial.  There  can  be  no  annular 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  because  in  any  case  when  she  has 
her  centre  on  the  same  line  as  the  Earth,  the  shadow  of  • 
the  latter  will  be  greater  than  the  Moon's  disc  Since 
eclipses  of  the  Moon  are  caused  by  a  real  cutting  off  of 
her  light,  it  follows  that  they  may  be  seen  on  any  part 
of  the  Earth  to  which  she  is  visible,  and  while  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  Sun  cannot  last  more  than  five  or  six  min- 
utes, and  sometimes  only  a  few  seconds,  one  of  the 
Moon  may  last  nearly  two  hours,  and  the  gradual  com- 
ing on  and  going  off  of  the  shadow  may  increase  the 
entire  time  of  the  eclipse  to  three  or  four  hours. 

This  difference  will  be  made  clear  when  we  recall  that 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  Moon  exceeds  that  of  the 
Sun  by  a  very  small  amount,  while  the  cone  of  the 
Earth's  shadow,  even  when  it  reaches  the  Moon,  is  re- 
ally greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  latter. 
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In  a  lunar  eclipse  the  Moon  \?>  gradually  darkened  as 
she  enters  the  Earth's  penumbra  and  then  ajjain  she  is 
^adually  immersed  into  the  real  shadow.  Even  when 
ihe  is  totally  eclipsed  she  does  not  become  entirely  in- 
visible, but  still  shines  with  a  dull  red  light,  which  is 
refracted  into  the  shadow  by  the  Earth's  atmosphere 
through  which  the  sunlight  must  pass  in  order  to  reach 
the  Moon. 

As  she  travels  from  West  to  East  we  first  see  her  east- 
ern side  slightly  dim,  and  this  is  the  first  contact  with 
the  penumbra  of  the  almanacs.  And  as  she  emerges 
from  the  umbra  we  have  the  last  contact  with  the  dark 
shadow,  and,  finally,  last  contact  with  the  penumbra, 
and  the  eclipse  is  over. 

Eclipses  can  be  calculated  with  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty by  any  one,  not  only  for  years  to  come,  but  for 
ages  which  are  past,  owing  to  their  known  periodic  re- 
currence, found  after  many  observations.  They  are 
calculated  by  astronomers  to  the  second,  by  more  com- 
plex methods,  for  an  explanation  of  which  persons  de- 
siring further  knowledge  are  referred  to  Newcomb,  or 
any  other  authority  upon  this  interesting  subject. 


^W9§>  W^  %W».  ei^upg. 


J.   p.   McCASKEY. 


IN  presenting  the  numerical  list  of  stars  in  their  re- 
spective constellations,  with  the  various  papers  pre- 
pared for  successive  meetings  of  the  Star  Club,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  give  also  the  running  order  of  dates  at 
which  these  meetings  were  held.  The  learner  will  thus 
know,  in  part  at  least,  what  Stars  and  Star  Groups  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  heavens  during  that  part  of  the  year 
in  which  occur  the  several  dates  named ;  and  it  may 
also  be  added  that  the  list  will  be  as  satisfactory  for 
study  one  year  hence,  or  ten  years  hence,  or  a  hundred 
years  hence,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  to 
do  with  Fixed  Stars !  The  Moon  and  five  of  the  planets 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  year,  are  seen  constantly  changing  their  position 
with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  Stars,  while  the 
Stars  themselves  are  "  immovable  boundary  stones  by 
which  the  astronomer  determines  the  courses  of  these 
heavenly  bodies."  Their  relative  positions  are  un- 
changed from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  for 
thousands  of  years — so  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
ordinary  human  experience,  they  are  "  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever." 

As  to  the  lines  of  direction  and  distance  given,  and 
the  triangles  and  other  figures  indicated,  they  seem  to 
have  fair  working  value.  Many  members  of  the  Club 
using  them  have  identified  the  Stars  named ;  and  others 
in  town  and  country,  who  were  not  members,  have  by 
iheir  aid,  became  in  good  measure  acquainted  with  the 
heavens  above  them.  Even  from  far-away  Montana 
Territory,  a  lady  of  intelligence  writes  that,  through  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  Star  Club  work,  she  has  fol- 
lowed it  along  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  tracing 
the  constellations  and  identifying  the  Stars ;  and  has 
found  the  task  at  once  easy  and  delightful.  What, 
therefore,  these  reports  have  enabled  this  lady  to  do 
without  difficulty  among  the  distant  Rocky  Mountains, 
should  be  possible  also  to  any  one  interested  in  "  the 
grand  science"  here  at  home — in  Pennsylvania — for 
which  latitude  they  were  originally  intended. 

As  to  the  knowledge  itself:  To  the  earnest,  reverent 
student,  who  devotej  patient  effort  to  its  acquisition,  it 
is  its  own  "  exceeding  great  reward."  To  him  who  is 
happily  endowed  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful  or  an  in- 
born appreciation  of  the  sublime,  no  study  assures  so 
great  return  for  the  time  that  may  be  expended  upon  it. 
To  the  conscientious  teacher  who  would  put  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  the  germs  of  an  ever-broadening 
thought,  that  shall  grow  as  from  the  little  seed  the  giant 
elm — putting  into  their  hearts,  at  the  same  time,  impres- 
sions that  cannot  be  lost  but  which,  to  many  of  them, 
will  be  "a  joy  forever" — this  study  presents  claims  upon 
bis  attention   that  are  simply  unrivalled  in  the  wide 


realm  of  physical  science.  Lazy  people  also,  and  people 
utterly  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  or  lacking  in  the  divine 
sense  which  delights  in  beauty  and  finds  its  native  air  in 
sublimity — even  these  may  safely  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge without  risk  of  regret  because  of  energy  expended 
or  opportunities  improved. 

NUMERICAL  ORDER  OF  STAR  LIST. 

Oct*  16. — I.  Arctu'rus;  2.  Mu'fride ;  3.  Mi'rach, 
(rak) ;  4.  Segi'nus  ;  5.  Alphec'ca,  in  Northern  Crown  ; 
6.  Alka^u'rops;  7.  Nek'kar;  8.  Ve'ga;  9.  She'liak  ; 
10.  SuMiphat;  11.  Tarazad' ;  la.  Altair';  13.  Alshain'. 
The  first  seven  stars,  with  the  exception  of  Alphecca,  are 
in  Bo-o'-tes,  the  Bear  Driver ;  the  next  three  are  in 
Lyra,  the  Harp;  and  the  last  'three  sn-e  in  A'quila,  the 
Eagle. 

These  stars  and  constellations  are  all  in  the  western 
and  northwestern  heavens,  and  should  be  looked  for  soon 
after  twilight.  Begin  with  the  bright' star  Arcturus, 
low  in  the  northwest  immediately  after  sunset,  and 
which  now  disappears  soon  after  seven  o'clock.  This 
is  the  brightest  star  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens.  It  is 
in  the  foot  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Big  Y,"  The  con- 
stellation is  Bootes,  or  the  Bear  Driver,  so  called  be- 
cause he  is  forever  driving  the  Great  Bear  around  the 
Pole.  The  star  Mirach  is  toward  the  meridian  from. 
Arcturus,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  arms  of  the  letter 
"Y,"  with  Seginus  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  arm. 
and  Alphecca, .  in  the  constellation  of  the  Northern 
Crown — the  brightest  of  a  curving  line  of  stars— at  the 
extremity  of  the  southern  arm.  Alkaturops  is  in  a  direct 
line  with  Arcturus  and  Mirach,  about  14°  from  Mirach. 
It  is  probably  the.  last  of  the  group  to  disappear  below 
the  horizon.  Northward  from  it  a  few  degrees  is  Nek- 
kar  in  the  head  of  Bootes.  Mufride  is  towards  the  hor- 
izon from  Arcturus,  m  a  northerly  direction.  It  is  in 
the  foot  of  Bootes  and  disappears  a  half-hour  before 
Arcturus,  so  t^at,  while  it  may  not  be  seen,  all  the  others 
named  may  readily  be  identified  if  the  sky  is  clear  be- 
tween 6  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  constellation  of  the  Harp  may  be  known  from  the 
very  bright  star  Vega,  now  nearly  overhead  at  sunset, 
and  the  small  parallelogram  of  faint  stars  quite  near  it 
on  the  south.  Of  the  two  stars  in  the  short  side  of  the 
parallelogram  farthest  from  Vega,  that  to  the  east  is 
Sheliak  and  that  to  the  west  Suliphat.  It  is  between 
these  two  stars  that  the  wonderful  ring  nebula  of  Lyra, 
or  the  Harp,  is  to  be  found,  which  is  visible  only 
through  a  good  telescope. 

Carrying  a  line  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Vega, 
the  constellation  of  the  £lagle  is  reached  at  a  distance 
of  from  30°  to  35°.  It  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  its  leading  group  of  three  stars  in  a  straight  line, 
the  middle  one  very  brilliant,  those  on  the  sides  being 
more  faint.  Of  these  the  star  farthest  to  the  north  is 
Tarazad,  the  bright  one  next  to  it  is  Altair,  and  that 
farthest  south  is  Alshain.  Tliis  line  of  stars  is  between 
five  and  six  degrees  in  length,  and  may  be  used  in  esti- 
mating other  distances  in  the  heavens. 

Oct.  30. — No.  14.  Ras  Alhague';  15.  Che'leb;  16. 
U'nukalhay' ;  17.  Jed  or  Yed ;  18.  Ras  Alge'thi ;  19. 
Rutil'icus ;  and  20.  Ca'jam  or  Gui'am.  The  first  four 
stars  are  in  Ophiu'chus,  the  Serpent  Bearer,  and  the  last 
three  in  Hercules,  the  Giant. 

The  constellations  Hercules  and  Ophiu'chus.  the 
latter  known  also  as  Serpenta'rius,  the  Serpent  Bearer, 
lie  wholly  west  of  a  line  extending  north  and  south 
through  Vega  and  .Altair.  With  these  two  stars  at  the 
extremities  of  a  base  line,  project  a  triangle,  each  of 
whose  sides  shall  be  about  30°  in  length,  directly  west- 
ward towards  the  horizon,  its  vertex  will  be  at  Ras  Al- 
hague, in  the  head  of  Ophiuchus,  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  but  the  brightest  in  that  part  of  the  sky. 
Extend  the  line  from  Altair  through  Ras  Alhague,  in 
the  direction  of  Arcturus,  the  constellation  Hercules 
will  lie  to  the  north  and  Ophiuchus  to  the  west  and 
southwest.  Five  degrees  from  Ras  .Alhague  towards 
Arcturus,  on  or  near  this  line,  will  be  found  the  star 
Ras  Algethi,  which  fixes  the  head  of  Hercules.  This 
constellation,  also  known  as  the  Giant,  extends  to  the 
north,  the  foot  being  upon  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  an 
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irregular  quadrilateral   indicated  by  the  line   passing 
north  and  south  through  Vega  and  Altair. 

Having  Ras  Alhague,  in  the  head  of  Ophiuchus,  we 
fix  the  shoulders  by  means  of  an  isosceles  triangle  with 
two  stars  at  each  extremity  of  its  base.  The  brighter 
star  of  the  pair  farthest  south  is  named  Che'leb.  The 
Serpent  in  this  constellation  contains  the  other  stars  to 
which  names  have  been  given.  To  fix  this  figure,  which 
winds  through  many  degrees,  but  which  can  easily  be 
traced  after  the  position  of  head  and  tail  have  J>een  as- 
certained, we  go  back  to  the  Northern  Crown,  in  the 
southern  arm  of  the  "  Big  Y."  A  short  distance  from 
this  towards  the  southwest  the  letter  X  may  be  traced, 
comprising  Ave  faint  stars.  This  is  the  head  of  the  Ser- 
pent. The  tail  iS  not  far  from  the  Eagle  and  extends 
mto  the  open  space  between  the  two  streams  of  the 
Milky  Way.  Connect  these  extremities  by  a  curving 
line  of  stars,  some  single,  others  in  pairs,  and  the  Ser- 
pent is  learned.  The  brightest  star  near  the  X-shaped 
figure  of  the  head  is  Unukalhay ;  the  brightest  in  the 
first  pair  of  stars  near  it  which  marks  the  left  hand  of 
Ophiuchus,  is  named  Yed,  or  Jed. 

Turning  to  Hercules,  we  find  Ras  Algethi  at  the  ver- 
tex of  a  triangle  whose  base  lies  towards  the  north,  the 
angle  nearest  the  western  horizon  being  marked  by  the 
star  Rutilicus.  A  few  degrees  from  this,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  X  of  the  Serpent,  is  the  fainter  star  Cajam,  or 
Guiam.  North  of  this  triangle  at  a  short  distance,  in 
the  direction  of  Draco,  an  irregular  quadrilateral  aids 
in  fixing  the  Giant. 

After  the  star  list  of  the  evening  had  been  given  and 
taken  dowh  by  the  class  with  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams, the  number  of  each  star  being  used  for  conveni- 
ence in  all  diagrams,  Mr.  J.  C.  Burrowes  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  Earth  in  its  astronomical  relations,  treat- 
ing its  revolutions,  its  place  in  the  solar  system  and  its 
relative  size  and  importance  as  compared  with  the  other 
planets. 

The  newspaper  paragraph,  that  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
could  be  seen  reflected  in  a  hand-glass,  was  effectually 
disposed  of  by  members  present  who  had  been  able  to 
see  similar  moons  in  the  case  of  other  planets  and  even 
of  the  largest  fixed  stars  ! 

*lt  was  stated,  in  connection  with  the  planet  Venus, 
which  has  been  attracting  so  much  attention  recently — 
its  proximity  to  the  Earth  causing  it  to  be  visible  in  the 
day-time — that  its  distance  from  us  is  now  about  26,000,- 
000  miles,  and  that  its  light  comes  to  us  in  less  than 
three  niiftutes,  whereas  the  light  from  the  stars  is,  in  most 
cases,  many  years  on  the  way  ! 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Thursday  evening, 
Nov.  6,  that  members  may  attend  the  County  Institute 
on  Friday,  14th  inst.,  the  date  of  the  next  stated  meet- 
ing of  classs.  Before  adjournment  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  H.  C.  Eicholtz  had  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  Club  to  view  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  Moon  through 
his  telescope.  The  "hour  from  9  to  10  o'clock  was  there- 
fore spent  in  these  observations  from  Mr.  E's  garden, 
by  some  thirty  or  forty  members  of  the  class,  including 
a  large  party  bf  ladies.  The  night  being  favorable,  the 
moons  of  Jupiter,  <he  rings  of  Saturn  and  the  full  disk 
of  the  Moon  were  shown  very  satisfactorily  for  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  the  instrument. 

Nov*  6« — No.  21.  Benet'nash;  22.  Mi'zar;  23.  Al'- 
cor;  24.  A'lioth  ;  25.  Me'grez ;  26.  Phad ;  27.  Me'rak; 
28.  Du'bhe;  29.  Polar'is  ;  30.  Ko'chab  ;  and  31.  Pher'- 
kad.  The  first  eight  stars  here  given  are  in  Ursa  Major, 
the  Great  Bear,  and  the  last  three  in  Ursa  Minor,  the 
Little  Bear.    The  two  Bears  are  noted  constellations. 

These  stars  include  all  that  are  named  in  the  two 
Dippers.  The  Great  Dipper,  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major,  is  a  very  conspicuous  grouping  of  stars.  Begin- 
ning with  the  handle,  the  first  star  is  Benetnash ;  7® 
from  this  is  Mizar,  near  which  is  the  bright  star-point 
Alcor;  454®  from  Mizar  is  AUoth ;  then  Megrez  5J4° 
distant,  the  first  star  in  the  bowl  of  the  Dipper.  Phad 
is  first  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  4J4  °  from  Megrez ; 
then  Merak,  8°  from  Phad,  and  5°  from  Dubhe,  which 
completes  the  bowl.  Merak  and  Dubhe  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Pointers,"  because  they  point  out 
the    North    St.ir.    Polaris,   about    28^"   distant    from 


Dubhe.  The  word  Dubhe  means  "  bear."  Benetnash 
means  "  the  sons  of  the  bier,"  the  Arabs  imagining 
this  group  to  represent  a  funeral  train  with  this  star  at 
the  head.  The  Great  Dipper  is  also  known  as  the 
"  Plough."  and  as  "  Charles's  Wain." 

Polaris  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  Little 
Dipper,  which   curves  in   the   direction  of  Seginus  in 
Bootes.     The  bright  star  Kochab,  in  the  bowl  of  this 
Dipper,  is  nearly  one-third  way  from  Polaris  to  Seginus.        j 
Near  this  is  the  last  star  in  the  bowl,  named  Pherkari.        i 
The   remaining  stars  of  the  group  are   faint,  though        ] 
readily  distinguished  in  a  clear  sky  when  the   Moon  is 
not  bright.     In  the  case  of  the  Little  Dipper  the.  bowl 
stands  above  the  line  of  the  handle,  wjiile  in  the  Great 
Dipper  it  is  in  the  ordinary  position. 

After  review  of  Star  List  so  far  as  given,  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Duncan  read  an  excellent  paper  upon  the  Moon-.  This 
paper  is  given  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  The  track  of 
the  Moon,  in  its  revolution  around  the  Ekirth,  led  to  an 
animated  discussion,  in  which  it  was  clearly  shown  by 
a  simple  blackboard  demonstration,  and  reference  to 
the  Pythagorean  proposition  in  geometry,  that  the 
path  of  the  Moon  in  its  orbit  is  "always  concave  to  the 
Sun,"  as  had  been  affirmed  by  the  lecturer  of  the  even- 
ing. The  opinions  of  Prof.  Proctor,  the  English  As- 
tronomer, were  also  quoted  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  Moon.  In  this  connection  it  was  stated  that  this  • 
distinguished  scientist  would  deliver  his  lecture  on  the 
"  Poetry  of  Astronomy,"  with  illustrations  by  the  aid 
of  the  calcium  light,  in  Fulton  Hall,  Dec.  13th,  Mr. 
McCaskey  saying  that  he  had  heard  him  uj>on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Philadelphia  Star  Course,  and  had  engaged 
him  for  the  evening  named.  He  had  done  this  because 
of  the  popular  interest  manifested  here  in  this  science, 
and  in  order  that  everybody  in  Lancaster  might  enjoy 
the  opportunity  not  only  of  hearing  the  most  famous 
lecturer  on  Astronomy  now  living,  but  also  of  seeing 
his  method  of  illustration,  which  is  as  effective  as  the 
broadest  knowledge  and  the  most  skillful  art  of  the  time 
can  render  it. 

Nov.  28.— No.  32.  Gie'di ;  33.  Da'bih  ;  34.  De'ncb  ; 
35.  Sad'r  (Sar) ;  36.  Gie'nah  ;  37.  Albi'reo ;  38.  Eta'- 
nin  ;  39,  Rasta'ban  ;  40.  £1  P^a'kis ;  41.  Gru'mium  ;  42. 
Thu'ban;  43.  Gian'sar^  44.  Aidera'min,  and  45.  Al'- 
phirk.  The  first  two  are  in  Capricor'nus,  the  Sea  Goat ; 
the  next  four  in  Cyg'nus,  the  Swan ;  the  next  six  in 
Dra'co,  the  Dragon  ;  and  the  last  two  in  Cephe'us. 
(pronounced  also  in  two  syllables.  Ce'pheus,)  another 
star  of  which  group,  Er'rai.will  he  found  in  list  given  at 
next  meeting  of  Club,  Dec.  12th. 

Take  again  the  base  line  given  at  last  meeting,  north 
and  south,  through  Vega  and  Altair — now  three  hours 
west  of  the  meridian  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening — term- 
inated northward  by  the  irregular  quadrilateral  which 
marks  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  and  southward  by  the 
two  stars  of  third  magnitude  in  the  head  of  Capricornus, 
or  the  Sea-Goat.  Let  these  four  points  fix  our  line,  as 
before.  The  two  stars  in  the  head  of  Capricornus  are 
about  two  degrees  apart,  and  are  named  respectively 
Giedi  and  Dabih,  the  first  named  being  farthest  north. 
Giedi  is  about  23°  and  Dabih  25®  south  of  Altair. 

Coming  north  on  our  base  line  we  next  fix  and  recog- 
nize the  Northern  Cross  in  the  constellation  CygnuS;  the 
Swan.  Taking  Altair  and  Vega  as  the  extremities  of  the 
base  of  a  beautiful  triangle,  wecomp!ete  this  triangle  east- 
ward with  the  bright  star  Deneb,  also  known  as  Arided. 
m  the  head  of  the  Cross.  This  is  a  brilliant  white  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  24°  from  Vega  and  30®  or  more 
from  Altair.  Within  this  sharply-defined  triangle  lies 
the  Northern  Cross,  one  of  the  mq^t  striking  as  well  as 
most  interesting  star  groups  of  the  northera  heavens. 
The  head  being  known,  to  fix  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  take 
a  point  half  way  between  Vega  and  Altair  in  the  base 
of  the  large  triangle  just  given.  The  star  nearest  this 
point  is  Albireo.  On  the  line  from  Deneb  to  Albireo 
we  have  two  stars — one  bright,  the  other  faint.  The 
bright  star  is  Sad'r  (Sar)  and  is  the  nail  which  fastens 
the  arms  of  the  Cross  to  the  tree.  Of  the  stars  in  the 
extremities  of  the  arms,  Gienah  is  8**  east  of  Sad'r,  or  on 
the  side  towards  Altair,  while  that  which  is  8°  west  is 
known  only  by  its  proper  Greek  letter.     The  Cross  may 
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be  very  readily  recognized,  and  is  easily  remembered  if 
il  is  always  associated  with  the  triangle  here  given.  In 
the  beauty  of  its  symmetrical  proportions  this  figure  is 
not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  by  any  other  in 
the  heavens.  The  Southern  Cross,  not  visible  in  our 
latitude,  shows  brighter  stars,  but  it  is  a  smaller  group 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  is  so  little  like  a  cross 
that  it  might  as  readily  be  known  on  the  charts  by  a 
different  name. 

Our  next  constellation  is  the  Dragon,  the  head  of 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Vega,  and  is  marked  by  the 
irregular  quadrilateral  already  mentioned.  If  a  line  be 
drawn  from  Vega  to  the  North  Star,  the  head  of  the 
Dragon  will  lie  on  the  side  toward  the  Great  Dipper 
and  not  far  from  Vega.  The  star  nearest  Vega  is 
Etinin  ;  the  next,  in  a  direction  towards  Benetnasch  in 
in  the  Dipper,  is  Rastaban  ;  and  the  next,  a  faint  star  in 
the  same  direction  towards  the  Dipper,  is  El  Kakis. 
Grumium,  also  in  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  makes  a 
small  triangle  with  Etanin  and  Rastaban,  being  nearer 
Etanin,  the  vertex  at  Grumium  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pole.  A  few  degrees  south  from  the  head  of  the 
■  Dragon  there  is  a  bright  star  in  the  foot  of  Hercules, 
which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  El  Rakis — the  head  of 
the  Dragon  pointing  not  in  that  direction,  but  towards 
the  handle  of  the  Dipper.  The  Dragon  may  be  traced 
by  a  line  of  stars  curving  upwards  and  backwards 
towards  Alderamin  and  Alphirk,  in  Cepheus ;  then  re- 
turning, it  passes  around  half-way  between  the  two 
Dippers,  its  great  curve  almost  enclosing  the  Little 
Dipper. 

Half-way  between  the  Guards  of  the  Little  Dipper 
and  Mizar  we  have  Thuban,  which  was  the  North  Star 
4,000  years  ago,  when  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built. 
Thuban  was  then  ten  times  nearer  the  true  pole  than  is 
now  the  North  Star.  Seafaring  men  know  this  star  as 
the  "  Dragon's  Tail."  The  last  star  in  the  tail  of  the 
Dragon  is  Giansar,  which  is  about  8°  distant  from  the 
Pointers  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Star. 

Two  stars  have  been  named  in  Cepheus  whose  loca- 
tion remains  to  be  fixed,  namely  Alderamin  and  Al- 
phirk. If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Deneb,  in  the  head  of 
the  Cross,  to  the  North  Star,  it  will  pass  very  near  these 
bright  stars,  which  lie  nearly  midway  towards  the  Pole, 
Alderamin  being  nearer  Deneb,  and  Alphirk  about  8° 
from  it  toward  the  North  Star. 

The  special  subject  of  the  evening,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  Club,  was  the  Sun.  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott, 
in  a  carefully-prepared  paper,  discussed  the  solar  phe- 
nomena and  the  problems  of  size,  weight  and  distance, 
presenting  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  of  as- 
tronomers with  the  aid  of  the  telescope  and  the  spectro- 
scope. He  illustrated  his  subject  very  clearly  with  ex- 
cellent diagrams,  showing  the  methods  of  finding  the 
distance,  the  mass,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  Sun,  and 
with  charts  specially  prepared  to  represent  the  Sun 
spots,  the  corona  of  the  Sun  in  a  total  eclipse,  etc.  His 
paper  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  There 
were  upwards  of  150  persons  present  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Club,  the  audience  room  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  being  unable  to  accommodate  a 
larger  number. 

]>ec«  VZ» — No.  46.  Er'rai.  in  Cepheus  ;  47.  Caph ; 
48.  Sche'dir;  49.  Ruc'ba;  50.  Fo'malhaut,  in  the 
Southern  Fish  ;  51.  Beterguese  (geese) ;  5a.  Ri'gel ;  53. 
Bella'irix;  54.  Saiph  (Safe);  55.  Min'taka;  56.  Ani'- 
1am  ;  57.  Ani'tak,  and  58.  Meis'sa.  The  first  named 
star  is  in  Ce'pheus,  the  next  three  are  in  Cassiopoe'ia's 
Chair,  and  the  last  eight  are  in  Ori'on,  which  is  the 
grandest  constellation  either  in  the  northern  or  southern 
heavens. 

The  stars  Alderamin  and  Alphirk,  in  Cepheus,  were 
fixed  at  last  meeting  by  a  line  drawn  from  Deneb,  in  the 
head  of  the  Northerrv  Cross,  to  Polaris,  the  North  Star. 
If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Alphirk  to  the  North  Star,  it 
will  be  the  base  ot  a  triangle,  nearly  isosceles,  which 
will  have  Errai,  (46)  for  its  vertex,  the  triangle  pointing 
towards  the  rude  "  \V"  of  Cassiopoeia's  Chair.  This 
star  is  in  the  foot  of  Cepheus.  Nos.  47,  48  and  49  are 
in  the  "  \V"  just  named,  which  may  be  promptly  recog- 


nized from  the  fact  that  the  North  Star  lies  half-way  be- 
tween this  group  and  the  Great  Dipper.  A  line  drawn 
from  Mizar,  the  second  star  in  the  handle  of  the  Great 
Dipper,  through  the  North  Star,  and  extended  an  equal 
distance  beyond  it,  will  strike  Caph.     Schedir  is  next, 

.  at  the  first  angle,  and  Rucba  at  the  third  angle,  or  the 
fourth  star  of  the  five  in  this  group  forming  the  "  W." 
Fomalhaut,  in  the  Southern  Fish,  will  be  found  towards 
the  southern  horizon.  It  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
and  the  only  bright  one  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
Nearly  overhead  is  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus,  which 
will  be  described  at  our  next  meeting.  A  line  carried 
south  from  the  western  side  of  the  Square  some  45°  will 
always  fix  Fomalhaut ;  as  the  line  through  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Square,  some  35°  or  more,  bearing  eastward, 
will  fix  Diphda,  in  the  tail  of  the  Whale. 

The  constellation  Orion,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  one  of  the  very  oldest  and  certainly  the  grandest  of 
them  all,  is  now  conspicuous  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern sky  shortly  after  sunset,  reaching  the  meridian 
about  midnight.  By  noting  the  Belt,  a  line  of  three 
bright  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  three  degrees  in 
length,  we  get  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  constel- 
lation. If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
Belt,  cutting  the  line  of  the  Belt  nearly  at  right  angles, 
it  will  indicate  Betelguese  and  Rigel,  the  first  ten  degrees 
above  the  Belt  and  the  latter  eight  and  a  half  degrees 
below  it.  These  are  both  stars' of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  former  of  a  ruddy  color  and  the  latte'r  yellowish- 
green.  Two  other  stars  complete  the  quadrilateral, 
nearly  regular,  which  encloses  the  Belt.  The  upper 
star  in  the  angle  near  Betelguese  is  Bellatrix,  that  di- 
agonally through  the  Belt  at  the  lower  angle  is  Saiph. 
Meissa,  in  the  head  of  Orion,  is  the  vertex  of  a  triangle 
whose  base  is  formed  by  Betelguese  and  Bellatrix.  The 
stars  of  the  Belt  are  Mintaka,  Anilam,  and  Anitak,  the 
the  first  named  being  nearest  Bellatrix  and  the  last 
nearest  Saiph.  The  Belt  has  been  known  as  the  "Tliree 
Kings,"  "Three  Stars,"  "Ell  and  Yard,"  because  it  is 
a  good  measuring  line,  being,  as  has  been  said,  just 
three  degrees  in  length  ;  the  "  Rake,"  "  Napoleon," 
"  Jacob's  Rod,"  etc.  Job  calls  it  the  "Bands  of  Orion." 
The  first  named  star  in  the  Belt  is  nearly  over  the  equa- 
tor, so  that  this  constellation  can  be  seen  from  all  part^ 
of  the  habitable  earth  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  customary  review  of  the  Star  List,  and  the 
transfer  of  diagrams  as  above  described  from  the  black- 
board to  the  note-books  of  members,  the  paper  for  the 
evening  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hubley  on  the  "  In- 
terior Planets,"  Venus,  Mercury  and  Vulcan.     It  is  in- 

'  eluded  in  this  report  and  is  a  satisfactory  presentation 
of  nearly  everything  of  popular  interest  that  is  known 
of  these  bodies.  His  blackboard  and  other  diagrams 
aided  much  in  illustration  of  the  points  presented. 

Dec.  «T.— No.  59.  Sche'at  (Ske'at);  60.  Mar'kab; 
61.  Al'genib;  62.  Al'pheratz;  63.  Mi'rach;  64.  Al'- 
maach  ;  65.  Mir'fak,  or  Al'genib  ;  66.  Al'gol ;  67.  A'tik ; 
68.  Svalo'zin ;  and  69.  Rola'new.  The  first  three  are 
in  Peg'asus,  the  next  three  in  Androm'eda ;  next  three 
in  Pet'seus,  and  the  last  two  in  the  Dolphm. 

The  first  four  stars  make  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus, 
now  passing  the  meridian,  directly  overhead,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  conspicuous  group  has 
three  stars  in  Pegasus.  The  fourth,  at  the  northeastern 
angle  of  the  Square,  is  in  the  constellation  Andromeda, 
This  star  is  named  Alpheratz,  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
"  the  horse."  It  is  in  the  head  of  Andromeda,  which 
figure  extends  in  the  direction  of  Capella,  the  brightest 
star  now  in  the'  northeastern  sky  in  the  early  evening. 
The  sides  of  the  Great  Square  are  from  13**  to  16°  in 
length,  that  is  to  say,  from  four  to  five  times  the  length 
of  the  Belt  of  Orion.  The  stars  on  the  western  side  arc 
Scheat  (Skeat)  at  the  northern  angle  and  Markab  at 
the  southern;  on  the  eastern  side  Alpheratz  north,  as 
has  been  said,  and  Algenib  south.  These  last  named 
stars  with  Caph,  in  Cassiopceia,  which  was  given  at  last 
meeting,  are  directly  in  line  with  the  North  Star.  They 
are  known  as  the  "  Three  Guides."  being  on  the  first  or 
prime  meridian  and  pointing  out  its  direction  through 
the    Pole.     This   prime   meridian    is    thai    from    which 
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longitude  is  reckoned  in  the  heavens.  Extended  south- 
ward, it  passes  near  Diphda  a  star  in  the  tail  of  Cetus, 
the  Whale. 

To  indicate  the  principal  stars  in  Andromeda,  carry 
a  straight  line  from  the  northeast  angle  of  the  Square 
as  far  as  Capella.  a  very  bright  white  star  which  may  be 
recognized  by  a  small  triangle  of  faint  stars  near  it.  On 
or  near  this  line  we  find  three  stars  between  Alpheratz 
and  Cnpella.  Alpheratz  marks  the  bead;  Mirach,  next 
in  order,  is  in  her  belt ;  next  is  Almaach,  in  her  foot ; 
and  the  next,  somewhat  off  the  line  and  nearest  Ca- 
pella, is  Algenib.or  Mirfak.in  the  constellation  Perseus, 
'ihe  distance  from  Alpheratz  to  Mirach  is  14°,  from 
Mirach  to  Almaach  13°,  and  from  Almaach  to  Algenib 
:  I  is  16  degrees. 

The  wonderful  star  Algol,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the 
"  Demon  Star,"  because  of  its  variable  character,  forms 
a  right-angled  triangle  with  Almaach  and  Algenib,  Al- 
gol being  at  the  right  angle.  It  is  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  line  just  indicated,  and  the  triangle  opens  towards 
Cassiopseia.  This  star  decreases  from  second  to  fourth 
magnitude  and  increases  again  to  second  in  a  few  hours, 
after  which  it  remains  brilliant  for  two  and  a  quarter  day^, 
when  the  same  changes  recur.  It  is  said  of  this  star 
that  the  French  astronomer  Lalande  would  watch  for 
it  whole  nights,  in  his  old  age,  on  one  of  the  bridges 
across  the  Seine,  to  point  out  to  those  who  were  inter- 
ested the  variations  in  its  brilliancy.  It  is  in  the  head 
of  Medusa.  The  star  Atik  is  in  the  foot  of  Perseus 
nearly  half-way  between  Algol  and  the  Hyades,  the  V- 
shaped  figure  in  the  head  of  the  Bull. 

The  constellation  of  the  Dolphin,  or  Job's  Coffin,  lies 
between  the  Eagle  and  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus, 
nearer  the  Eagle  It  is  a  small  group  of  small  stars, 
but  very  well  known.  The  star  nearest  Gienah,  m  the 
Northern  Cross,  is  Svalozin,  in  the  head  of  the  Dolphin  ; 
that  nearest  Altair  is  Roianew. 

After  some  review  of  work  already  done,  the  *'  Ex- 
terior Planets,"  Mats,  the  Asteroids,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune,  were  successively  disposed  of  in 
an  instructive  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hershey, 
who  presented  the  results  of  the  latest  observations,  as 
well  as  the  most  approved  theories  of  the  astronomers. 
His  lecture,  which  is  No.  4  of  the  Star  Club  papers,  was 
illustrated  by  blackboard  diagrams,  and  representations 
of  the  different  planets,  which  had  been  specially  made 
and  colored  to  show  the  distinguishing  features,  so  far 
as  known,  of  these  different  members  of  the  Solar 
System,  and  also  their  relative  sizes  a^  compared 
with  the  Earth. 

This  was  followed  by  a  pleasant  interchange  of  view? 
upon  points  suggested  by  the  paper  read.  The  newly- 
discovered  moons  of  Mars  were  spoken  of  at  some 
length,  Mr.  McCaskey  remarking  that  on  a  recent  visit 
visit  to  Washington  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  one  of  them  (Demas)  through  the  same  great  tel- 
escope by  which  it  was  discovered,  a  monster  instru- 
ment in  tlie  new  dome  of  the  Naval  Observatory  to  which 
visitors  are  but  seldom  admitted,  and  which  at  Wash- 
ington is  regarded  the  best  telescope  in  the  world.  Prpf. 
Asaph  Hall,  who  has  made  fbr  himself  a  world-wide 
lepulalion  by  the  discovery  of  these  moons,  was  at  the 
lime  making  observations  upon  Demas,  which  happened 
to  be  in  sight.  He  afterwards  turned  the  telescope  upon 
Saturn  as  the  object  of  most  striking  interest  to  his  visi- 
tors. The  magnificent  planet  which  to  the  naked  eye 
IS  small  and  dim  when  compared  with  Jupiter,  stood  re- 
vealed with  moons  and  rings — the  globe  perhaps  a  foot 
in  diameter  and  the  rings  apparently  three  feet  across — 
a  thing  of  wondrous  beauty. 

In  speaking  of  the  recent  lecture  of  Prof.  Proctor,  he 
also  said  that  it  was  nearly  a  half-hour  longer  and  better 
illustrated  than  when  delivered  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia.  Competent  parties  seem  to 
agree  that  it  was  the  grandest  thing  ever  presented  in 
Fulton  Hall.  The  subject  itself,  the  grandest  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  magnilicence  of 
its  illustration,  and  the  extraordinary  reputation  of  the 
lecturer  all  combined  to  make  the  evening  one  which  it 
IS  a  misfortune   not  to  liuve  enjoyed.      The  two  hours 


passed  like  a  dream,  and  we  woke  fcom  the  vision  of 
wonders  wishing  that  it  had  been  prolonged  until  mi<i- 
night.  We  cannot  but  think  that  had  a  thousand  of 
the  foremost  astronomers,  poets,  prophets,  historians, 
and  scientists,  chosen  from  ail  nations  and  all  ages  of  the 
world's  history,  been  assembled  in  Fulton  Hall,  fully 
competent  to  understand  what  was  presented  as  the  net 
result,  fixed  and  sure,  of  the  scientific  studv  of  the  solar 
and  stellar  systems  "from  the  beginning  until  now,"  tire 
subject  discussed  would  have  commanded  their  pro- 
foundcst  attention,  and  the  method  of  its  presentation 
have  merited  their  unqualified  approval.  Tliey  would 
also— each  one  of  them — have  left  the  hall  a  stronger 
man  than  when  he  entered  it,  no  matter  what  his  indi- 
vidual line  of  thought  or  effort.  The  impression  left 
on  the  mind  of  the  average  hearer  present  was  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  character.  Lectures  of  this  kind 
at  frequent  intervals  would  work  immense  good  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  in  their  quickening 
influence  upon  the  thought  of  almost  any  community. 

Jaiu  0« — No.  70.  Capel'la;  71.  Menka'hna;  72. 
Auri'ga  or  El  Nath  ;  73.  Cas'tor ;  74.  Pol'lux ;  75.  Al'- 
he'na;  76.  Wa'sat;  77.  Te'jat ;  78.  Mebus'ta;  79.  Proi- 
cyon;  and  80.  Gomel'za.  The  first  three  stars  aie  in 
Auri'ga,  the  Charioteer ;  the  next  six  in  Gemini,  the 
Twins ;  and  the  last  two  of  the  list  in  Canis  Minor,  the 
Little  Dog. 

In  the  northeastern  sky  of  early  evening  one  of  the 
most  prominent  star  groups  now  visible  is  the  Chario- 
teer. Its  five  leading  stars  make  a  well-defined  penta- 
gon, by  which  the  constellation  may  at  once  be  distin- 
guished. The  brightest  star  and  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant in  the  heavens  is  Capella,  near  which  is  a  small 
triangle  of  faint  stars,  known  as  '*  The  Kids."  ITie 
light  from  this  star  is  estimated  to  be  seventy  years  on 
its  way  to  the  Earth !  At  the  angle  of  the  pentagon 
next  to  Capella  towards  the  eastern  horizon  is  the  star 
Menkalina,  about  8°  distant,  in  the  right  shoulder  of 
the  Charioteer.  Nearly  half-way  between  Capella  and 
Bellatrix,  in  Orion,  is  Auriga,  or  El  Nath,  which  sur 
also  marks  the  tip  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the  Bull,  thus 
making  it  common  to  two  constellations.  The  remain- 
ing two  stars  of  the  pentagon,  that  farthest  east  and  that 
nearly  west  from  El  Nath,  are  indicated  on  the  maps  by 
Greek  letters.  A  good  figure  to  aid  in  fixing  the  stais  just 
named  is  the  long  and  narrow  parallelogram,  readily 
distinguished  here,  whose  northern  side  is  marked  by 
Capella  and  Menkalina,  the  most  northern  star  of  the 
pentagon,  and  its  southern  side  by  Betelguese  and  Bel- 
latrix. The  length  of  this  figure,  from  north  to  south, 
is  nearly  five  times  its  width.  Within  this  regular  figure 
is  the  star  El  Nath,  which  makes  a  slender  triangle,  both 
north  and  south,  with  the  two  stars  at  the  ends  of  the 
parallelogram.  This  parallelogram  may  be  made  still 
better  by  including  the  whole  of  Orion. 

We  turn  now  to  the  constellation  Gemini,  or  the 
Twins.  Castor  and  Pollux  are  the  two  bright  stars  in 
the  heads  of  the  Twins.  To  fix  these,  extend  a  line  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  from  Algenib,  in  Perseus,  or 
Algol,  the  "demon  star"  in  the  head  of  Medusa, 
through  Capella  and  Menkalina,  until  it  strikes  these 
stars,  5°  apart — Algenib  or  Algol  being  as  far  in  one 
direction  from  the  Charioteer  as  arc  these  stars  in  the 
other.  Castor,  the  star  farthest  west,  p;isses  the  me- 
ridian eleven  minutes  before  Pollux.  Six  stars  in  this 
constellation  are  named. 

Extending  a  line  from  Betelguese.  in  Orion,  to  Pollux, 
we  note  two  fainter  stars.  The  first  of  these  is  Alhena. 
nearly  half-way  upon  this  line,  but  farther  from  Pollux, 
It  is  in  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Twins.  The  other  is 
Wasat  in  his  body,  again  nearly  half-way  between  Al- 
hena and  Pollux.  This  is  the  eastern  side  of  the  nidc 
parallelogram  which  marks  the  constellation.  The 
western  side  is  nearly  parallel  with  this,  its  southern 
star,  Tcjat,  completing  the  quadrilateral  with  Castor, 
Pollux  and  Alhena.  The  star  between  Tejat  and  Castor, 
nearer  Tejat.  is  named  Mebusta.  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting group,  five  of  the  six  being,niultiple  stars.  Cas- 
tor is  a  noted  double  star,  Wasat  and  Mebusta  are 
each  double,  and  Alhena  is  triple,  while  Pollux  is  quad- 
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x-uple — the   telescope  resolving   it,  apparently  a  single 
star,  into  four  mighty  suns ! 

Our  next  constellation,  the  Little  Dog,  is  south  of 
the  Twins  and  east  of  Orion.  This  is  one  of  the  dogs 
of  Orion,  the  Hunter.  The  other  we  will  look  after  at 
our  next  meeting.  The  brightest  of  the  two  prominent 
stars  in  this  constellation  is  l*rocyon,  which  is  of  the 
first  magnitude  and  a  lone  bright  star.  Tlie  word  means 
'before  the  do.sr,"  because  it  rises  somewhat  earlier 
than  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star,  the  brightest  star  in  the  heav- 
ens, now  seen  in  the  early  evening  in  the  southeastern 
sky.  Procyon  is  23*^  south  of  Pollux  and  26°  east  of 
Betelguese,  with  which  stars  it  forms  a  conspicuous  tri- 
angle. It  also  makes  a  large  equilateral  triangle  with 
Sirius  and  Betelguese.  each  side  of  the  triangle  being 
about  26®  in  length.  Four  or  five  degrees  northwest 
front  Procyon  isGomelza,  asmall  triple  star  in  the  neck 
of  the  Little  Dog.  These  two  stars  make  a  long  but 
narrow  parallelogram  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  its  length 
about  23°,  its  width  5°.  Gomelza  also  forms  a  right- 
angled  triangle  with  Pollux  and  Betelguese,  Gomelza  at 
ihe  right  angle. 

In  referring  to  the  growing  interest  manifested  in  the 
subject  of  star  study,  Mr.  McCaskey  spoke  of  letters  re- 
cently received  from  teachers  who  are  actively  at  work 
in  the  practical  study  of  the  constellations,  and  in  pre- 
senting the  results  of  their  observations  to  their  pupils. 
They  uniformly  report  it  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  in- 
teresting subjects  they  have  ever  presented  in  their 
schools. 

The  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  B.  F.  Shaub,  who 
has  been  for  years  a  student  in  this  direction,  and  is  fa- 
miliar with  Stars  and  Star  Groups,  inserts  the  following 
among  his  official  notices  in  the  report  of  the  County 
Institute,  which  has  just  been  issued  :  •*  Under  the  head 
of  *•  General  Information,"  applicants  may  expect  to  be 
questioned— more  particularly  than  heretofore — as  to 
their  knowiedge  of  the  Solar  System,  the  leading  stars, 
and  the  more  prominent  constellations.  This  grand  sub- 
ject has  been  presented  in  a  very  practical  manner  at 
successive  meetings  of  the  County  Institute.  Teachers 
have  been  supplied  gratuitously  with  the  information 
and  aids  necessary  to  success  in  presenting  it,  and  no 
text-books  are  needed  by  their  pupils,  It  is  believed 
that  Lancaster  may  take  the  lead  among  the  counties 
of  the  State  in  introducing  this  delightful  study  into  the 
schools  in  a  manner  at  once  easy  and  interesting,  and 
the  co-op)eration  of  all  good  teachers  is  earnestly  desired 
to  this  end." 

The  "  general  information"  of  one  who  did  not  know 
the  Moon  from  the  Sun  would  be  rather  limited,  but 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  North  Star  from  Sirius. 
or  Orion  from  the  Great  Bear,  is  ignorance  hardly  more 
excusable.  It  is  like  that  of  the  book-worm  who  does  not 
know  a  walnut  tree  from  an  ash,  or  a  willow  from  an 
oak.  ^Once  fairly  introduced  into  the  schools,  the  habit 
of  observing  and  distinguishing  the  stars  and  constella- 
tions will  go  out  among  the  people  and  may  contribute 
for  generations  to  their  gratification,  and  to  their  moral 
as  well  as  mental  development. 

After  a  review  of  the  Club  on  the  Star  List  thus  far  as- 
signed, Mr.  W.  W.  Griest  discussed  the  subject  of 
Comets  and  Meteors — paper  found  elsewhere — describ- 
ing the  most  remarkable  of  them  and  presenting  the 
views  held  by  the  learned  at  different  ages  of  the  world's 
progress  in  astronomical  knowledge.  He  also  gave  the 
latest  approved  theories  in  regard  to  them,  although  the 
results  of  observation  in  this  department  of  the  science 
of  astronomy  are  less  satisfactory  than  in  almost  any 
other. 

Jan,  23.— No.  81.  Aldeb'aran,  in  the  Hyades ;  82. 
Alcy'one,  in  the  Ple'iades,  both  stars  and  star  clusters 
belonging  to  Tau'rus,  the  Bull ;  83.  Ari'etis ;  84.  Sher- 
atan';  85.  Mesar'tim ;  86.  Diph'da;  87.  Men'kar;  88. 
Mira;  89.  El  Risch'a.  in  the  Fishes;  90.  Ar'neb  ;  91. 
Ni'bal;  92.  Sir'ius,  the  Dog  Star;  93.  Mir'zam;  94.  Mu'li- 
phen ;  95.  We'sen  ;  96.  Alu'dra ;  and  97.  Adha'ra.  The 
first  two  stars  and  star  clusters  are,  as  stated,  in  Tau'rus, 
the  Bull ;  the  next  three  in  A'ries,  the  Ram  ;  next  three 
in  Ce'tus,  the  Whale ;  then  a  star  in  Pis'ces,  the  Fishes  ; 


the  next  two#i  Le'pus,  the  Hare;  and  the  last  six  in 
Ca'nis  Major,  the  Greater  Dog. 

In  the  constellation  Taurus,  the  Bull,  of  which  only 
the  head,  neck  and  fore-shoulders  are  shown  in  the 
charts,  we  have  two  small  but  beautiful  groups,  the  Ple- 
iades and  the  Hyades,  both  of  \\hich  have  been  well 
known  to  successive  generations  of  men  for  thousands 
of  years.  They  may  readily  be  fi.\ed  by  aline  extended 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  three  stars  in  the 
Belt  of  Orion  to  Almaach  in  Andromeda.  This  line 
will  pass  first  through  the  V-shaped  cluster  in  the  head 
of  the  Bull,  which  the  Roman  poet  Virgil  calls  the 
'*  rainy  Hyades."  The  very  bright  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  this  cluster  is  Aldebaran,  the  "Eye  of  the 
Bull."  The  remaining  four  stars  are  small,  but  aid  in 
making  a  clearly-defined  figure. 

Eleven  degrees  from  the  Hyades,  upon  our  line,  ex- 
tending towards  the  northwest,  we  find  the  Pleiades. 
This  faint  star  cluster,  with  which  Job  and  David  were 
familiar,  and  which  suggested  to  Tennyson  the  happy 
fancy  of  "  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid,"  is  also 
known  as  the  "Virgins  of  Spring,"  the  "Seven  Sisters," 
and  the  "Seven  Stars."  The  brightest  star  of  this  group, 
of  which  but  six  stars  arc  vidble  and  all  of  them  small, 
is  named  Alcyone,  (Al-cy'-o-ne.)  which  is  known  also 
as  the  "  Light' of  the  Pleiades."  This  star  is  said  to  be 
1200  times  as  large  as  our  Sun.  When  we  remember 
that  some  350  globes  the  size  of  our  Earth  might  be 
strung  about  the  equator  of  the  Sun — ^like  monster 
beads  upon  a  mammoth  cord — we  are  impressed  with 
its  enormous  magniiude,  of  course  without  compre- 
hending it,  save  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  comparison. 
But  think  for  a  moment  of  a  sun  twelve  hundred  times 
larger  than  even  this  I 

Alcyone  has  been  supposed  by  some — though  It  may 
be  no  more  than  the  bold  guess  of  an  enthusiastic  as- 
tronomer— to  be  the  central  sun  of  our  stellar  system, 
that  about  which  all  the  other  stars  (suns),  with  their 
attendant  planets,  revolve.  By  the  mysterious  influence 
of  gravity  it  reaches  out  to  our  Sun  as  to  others,  across 
the  measureless  depths  of  space,  seizes  it  with  a  grip  of 
iron,  and  hurls  it  forward  in  its  orbit — with  uniform  but 
inconceivable  velocity.  Our  Moon  moves  each  day 
through  some  thirteen  degrees  of  its  monthly  orbit 
around  the  Earth ;  while  the  Earth,  with  365  days  to 
its  year,  makes  nearly  one  degree  each  day  in  its  annual 
orbit  around  the  Sun — thus  causing  the  stars  to  pass 
the  meridian  four  minutes  earlier  each  evening.  But 
so  vast  has  this  orbit  of  the  Sun  about  Alcyone  been 
reckoned,  that  it  traverses  but  one  minute  of  its  tremen- 
dous circuit  in  a  thousand  years,  although  the  distance 
it  moves  each  year  is  estimated  at  154,000,000  of  miles. 
There  being  360  degrees  in  a  circle,  and  sixty  minutes 
to  each  degree,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  for  the  Sun 
to  move  through  a  single  degree  of  its  orbit  it  would 
require  60,000  years,  or  more  than  21,000,000  years  to 
complete  a  single  revolution  around  the  great  central 
sun.  the  "  Light  of  the  Pleiades." 

If  all  this  be  true,  is  it  likely  that  the  plan  of  the  Cre- 
ator— so  far  as  our  Solar  System  is  concerned— con- 
templates but  a  single  revolution  of  this  grand  second- 
ary orb  about  its  grander  primary  ?  May  it  not  rather 
be  fairly  assumed  that  many  such  revolutions  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  that  many  more  are  yet  to  be 
made — each  occupying  its  more  than  20,000,000  years 
of  time,  as  reckoned  by  man's  arithmetic?  When  we 
think  of  the  Earth  in  this  relation  it  grows  older,  by  far» 
in  its  Astronomy  than  even  in  its  Geology ! 

Our  next  constellation  is  Aries,  thQ  Ram.  which  is  the 
first  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  the  Bull 
being  the  second.  While  the  head  of  the  Bull  is  east- 
ward towards  Orion,  who  is  represented  on  the  charts 
as  about  to  strike  him  with  an  upraised  club,  the  head 
of  the  Ram  is  in  the  opposite  direction^  towards  the 
west,  though  he  is  represented  as  looking  eastward, 
along  the  path  of  the  Sun.  The  leading  stars  in  Aries 
may  readily  be  fixed  by  extending  a  line  from  Aldeb- 
aran, in  the  Hyades,  to  Alpheratz,  in  Andromeda,  at 
the  northeast  angle  of  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus. 
On  this  line,  which  we  divide  into  three  parts,  we  have 
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at  the  second  point  of  division,  nearest  ^pheratz,  three 
stars  in  the  head  of  the  Ram,  the  two  brighest  of  which 
are  4°  apart,  that  to  the  north  being  Arietis:  and  to  the 
south  Sheratan.  South  of  Shcratan,  at  the  distance  of 
i',i°,  is  a  fainter  star,  named  Mcsartim.  Arietis  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  and  Sheratan  in  a  coil  of 
one  of  the  horns.  The  first-named  star  is  one  of 
those  from  which  longitude  is  reckoned.  These  stars 
may  now  be  seen  on  the  meridian  at  six  o'clocl<  in  the 
evening. 

South  of  the  Ram  will  be  found  Cetus.  the  Whale, 
occupying  some  fifty  degrees  of  the  heavens  from  east 
10  west,  though  it  is  not  a  very  conspicuous  constella- 
tion. The  double  star,  Diphda,  in  the  tail,  is  promptly 
fixed  by  a  line  carried  southward  through  Alpheratz 
and  Algenib,  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Square  of 
Pegasus.  It  is  the  brightest  star  in  this  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Menkar, 
ill  the  head  of  the  Whale,  is  40°  east  from  Diphda  and 
about  25®  west  of  the  Hyades.  It  makes  a  rude  isos- 
celes triangle  with  Aldebaran  and  Saiph  (in  Orion), 
Aldebaran  at  the  vertex  and  Menkar  at  the  angle 
farthest  south.  It  also  makes  (nearly)  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle with  the  Pleiades  and  Sheratan,  in  the  head  of 
the  Ram,  or  an  irregular  quadrilateral  with  the  Pleiades, 
Sheratan  and  Algol,  in  the  head  of  Medusa.  Again,  it 
makes  a  large  isosceles  triangle  with  Alpheratz  and 
Diphda,  with  Menkar  at  the  vertex.  There  are,  also, 
five  stars  in  the  head  of  the  Whale,  four  or  five  degrees 
apart  from  one  another,  which  are  so  situated  as  to 
form  a  regular  pentagon.  The  brightest  of  these  is 
Menkar.  Thirteen  degrees  west  from  Menkar  towards 
Diphda  is  the  variable  star  Mira.  This  becomes  almost 
invisible  once  in  every  331  days.  It  is  known  as  *'the 
wonderful  star  of  1596,"  because  it  disappeared  wholly 
'  from  sight  in  that  year. 

The  Fishes,  a  straggling  constellation  of  faint  stars, 
arc  the  twelfth  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  They  lie  directly 
west  of  the  Ram  and  south  of  Andromeda  and  Pegasus. 
The  only  star  of  note  here  is  El  Rischa,  which  may  be 
found  some  seven  or  eight  degrees  from  Mira  towards 
Sheratan,  about  three  degrees  west  of  a  straight  line 
connecting  these  stars.     It  is  nearly  over  the  equator. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Hare,  a  small  constellation  a  few 
degrees  south  of  Orion.  Here  the  four  prominent  stars 
make  a  quadrilateral  not  unlike  the  bowl  of  the  Greats 
Dipper,  the  two  stars  on  the  eastern  side  being  the 
pointers  to  Saiph.  Of  these,  the  star  nearest  Saiph  is 
Arneb,  and  the  other,  which  is  farthest  south  on  the 
western  side,  is  Nibal.  The  star  Arneb  is  n°  south  of 
Rigel. 

Our  last  constellation  for  the  evening.  Canis  Major, 
the  Greater  Dog,  has  perhaps  been  one  of  the  best  known 
to  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  past,  containing,  as  it  does 
the  resplendent  Dog  Star  Sirius,  the  largest  and  bright- 
est orb  in  the  heavens.  The  ancients  thought  it  was  the 
heat  of  this  star,  added  to  that  of  the  Sun,  that  caused 
the  increased  temperature  of  midsummer.  Hence  this 
season  became  known  as  the  "  dog  days,"  or  the  "time 
when  the  Dog  Star  rages."  The  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed yearly  to  sacrifice  a  dog  to  Sirius,  to  propitiate 
his  favor  towards  their  herds  and  fields.  This  star  is 
about  10°  east  of  the  Hare  and  23°  southeast  from  the 
Belt  of  Orion.  It  is  26®  degrees  from  Betelguese  and 
the  same  distance  from  Procyon,  with  which  stars  it 
makes  a  beautiful  equilateral  triangle,  all  of  them  being 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  diameter  of  the  Sun  is 
about  880,000  miles ;  that  of  Sirius  is  estimated  at  12,000,- 
000  miles,  so  that  while  Alcyone  would  make  1,200 
suns  like  ours,  Sirius  would  make  more  than  2,500!  Its 
proper  motion  in  its  orbit  is  840  miles  per  minute,  and 
Its  distance  from  our  Earth  is  reckoned  at  twenty-two 
light  years!  Sirius  is  in  the  head  of  Canis  Major,  5J4° 
to  the  west  is  Mirzam  in  the  fore  paw  of  the  Dog ;  and 
ill  the  neck,  at  the  distance  of  5°  to  the  east,  is  Muliphen 
a  faint  star  which  disappeared  in  1670,  and  was  not 
again  seen  for  twenty  years,  but  has  shone  steadily  since 
that  time.  Eleven  degrees  from  Sirius  will  be  found  a 
l>e:iutiful  triangle,  formed  of  bright  stars,  all  of  which 
are  namtvl.      Ihat  at  the  vertex  of  the  tri  ingle  nearest 


Sirius,  is  Wesen  ;  to  the  east,  in  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
is  Aludra  antl  to  the  west  Adhara.  These  last  namc«i 
stars  are  about  5^°apart. 

Mr.  Frank  Griest  then,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hocr, 
discussed  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  in  a  paper  elsewhere 
given,  making  a  very  clear  and  effective  prescntnient  c' 
this  grand  theory.  He  had  not  only  consulted  manj 
authorities,  both  modern  and  less  recent,  but.  in  ordrrr 
to  have  the  latest  opinions  of  our  ablest  American  as- 
tronomers, had  also  been  in  correspondence  with  Profi- 
Newcomb,  Pierce,  and  Langley,  from  all  of  wliom  in- 
teresting letters  were  read  at  the  close  of  the  lecture 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  McCaskey  that  it  h.-id  seemed 
desirable  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Star  Club  bv 
illustrated  popular  lectures  from  the  two  most  distin- 
guished platform  men  in  Europe  and  America  respec- 
tively, in  this  department  of  science.  Prof.  Proctor,  the 
foremost  lecturer  in  the  world  upon  this  science,  had 
been  in  Lancaster  one  memorable  evening  eariv  in  thf 
Star  Club  course,  and  Rev.  Henry  W.  Warren  hadbei?n 
engaged  to  deliver  a  lecture  which  would  come  in  ap- 
propriately near  its  close,  on  *'  Recreations  in  Astron- 
omy." This  lecture  also  would  be  illustrated  with  th« 
calcium  light,  and  would  be  delivered  in  Fulton  Opera 
House  on  Thursday  evening,  February  26th-  Pror. 
Proctor  is  an  astronomer  by  profession,  and  speaks  ef- 
fectively and  with  authority  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point. Rev.  Dr.  Warren  is,  by  profession,  a  clersnr- 
man,  one  of  the  ablest  in  America,  but  has  for  a  hfe- 
time  pursued  the  study  of  astronomy  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  devotee  of  science.  He  is  more  elo- 
quent than  Proctor — indeed  the  most  eloquent  lecturer 
on  Astronomy  who  has  appeared  upon  the  platform 
since  the  death  of  Mitchell.  He  is  also  author  of  the 
most  popular  work  on  the  subject  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared. 

Dr.  Warren  had  already  been  heard  twice  in  Lan- 
caster within  the  past  few  years;  once  on  the  "  Forces 
of  a  Sunbeam,"  and  again  on  a  "  Trip  to  the  Stars." 
But  the  lecture  promised — which  was  doubly  interesting 
from  its  movable  illustrations,  with  the  same  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  calcium  light  as  at  theProctor  lecture,  Mr. 
Long,  of  Philadelphia,  would  surpass  in  interest  either 
of  those  just  named.  Coming  near  the  close  of  the  Star 
Club  course,  and  supplementing  with  very  different  il- 
lustrations and  very  different  treatment  th.it  of  Prof. 
Proctor,  this  evening  also  in  Fulton  Hall  would  be  oni; 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  might  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present. 

In  a  letter  read  before  the  Club,  Dr.  Warren  writes: 
"  The  astronomical  work  doing  in  Lancaster  county 
has  surprised  me,  and  now  that  I  see  the  published  re- 
ports ^  am  delighted.  I  received  my  first-  lessoas  in 
astronomy  before  I  knew  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic.  These  lessons  I  have  never  forgotten. 
They  have  made  me  feel  at  home  wherever  I  have 
turned  my  face  to  the  skies,  tlioui;h  I  w.is  on  the  great 
Ocean,  among  the  .-Mps,  on  tlie  Pyramid,  or  under  the 
clear  sky  of  the  East,  where  God,  seeking  to  lift  Abra- 
ham up  to  his  own  lofty  thought,  said  unto  him, '  I>ook 
now  towards  heaven  and  tell  the  stars  if  thou  be  able.' 
Perhaps  I  did  not  thank  the  district  school  teacher  as  I 
should  at  the  time,  but  I  have  blessed  her  ever  since, 
and  am  glad  to  say  any  word  of  encouragement  to  any 
that  are  following  in  her  steps." 

Feb.  6.— No.  98.  Reg'ulus;  99.  Al  Gie'ba;  100. 
Adhaf'era  ;  loi.  Northern  Ras  al  A'sad  ;  102.  Southern 
Ras  al  Asad  ;  103.  Zoz'ma ;  104.  Denebola ;  105.  Ascl'- 
lus  Horea'lis;  106.  Asel'lus  Austra'lis;  107.  Pi-aesc'pe, 
the  Bee  Hive  Nebula;  108.  Ac'ubens;  109.  Teg'mi-ne  ; 
no.  Al'phard,  in  Hydra  ;  in.  Na'os,  in  the  Ship  Argo, 
and  112.  Pha'et,  in  the  Dove.  The  first  seven  starsare 
in  Leo,  the  Lion  ;  the  next  five,  including  the  NeboLu 
are  in. Cancer,  the  Crab;  and  the  last  three  in  the  re- 
spective constellations  named. 

The  constellation  of  the  Lion  is  now  rising  above  the 
eastern  horizon  in  the  early  evening,  and  can  readily  be 
traced  at  any  time  after  8  o'clock  as  it  moves  towards 
the  meridian.  It  is  some  distance  south  of  the  Great 
Benr.  and  is  thit  ^iisin    if  *h^  Zodiac  which   lies  l>otw«a 
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tIic  Crab  and  the  Virgin.  We  take  it  upon  our  Ist 
Tj  «3\v,  as  it  will  aid  us  presently  in  fixing  the  few  faint 
*itnrs  of  the  Crab  to  which  names  have  been  given.  The 
^roup  of  stars  in  the  head  of  the  Lion  is  widely  known 
ns  "The  Sickle,"  because  of  its  striking  resemblance  to 
^liat  old-fashioned  implement  of  husbandry. 

The  bright  star  Regulus,  of  first  magnitude,  which  is 
tcrvvards  the  horizon — the  blade  lying  in  the  direction 
of  the  zenith — is  in  the  handle  of  the  Sickle.  This  star, 
><\liich  was  named  from  a  distinguished  Roman  Consul, 
is  known  also  as  Cor  Leottis,  or  the  "  Heart  of  the 
X-rion."  Its  distance  from  the  ecliptic  is  less  than  one- 
Haifa  degree.  It  is  much  used  by  nautical  men  in  de- 
termining their  longitude  at  sea.  When  on  the  merid- 
in.n  it  makes  a  large  triangle,  nearly  isosceles,  with  Cas- 
itor,  which  is  distant  about  40°  to  the  northwest,  and 
X*rocyon  in  the  Little  Dog.  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  southwest.  The  star  at  the  point  where  the  handle 
ioins  the  blade  is  not  named.  Al  Gieba,  nearly  9°  from 
Regulus,  is  the  first  star  in  the  blade  of  the  Sickle.  It 
is  double ;  its  period  about  1,000  years.  The  second 
star  in  the  blade  is  Adhafera,  in  the  neck  of  the  Lion, 
^^  from  AT  Gieba.  Six  degrees  from  Adhafera  is 
>Jorthcrn  Ras  al  .Asad,  third  star  in  the  blade,  and  con- 
tinuing the  blade  wc  have  for  the  fourth  star  Southern 
Kas  al  Asad,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lion.  Both  stars  last 
named  are  double. 

Twenty-five  degrees'northeast  from  Regulus  is  found 
the  well-known  star  Denebola,  of  the  second  magnitude, 
in  the  tail  of  the  Lion.  Between  this  and  the  Sickle 
\bere  arc'two  conspicuous  stars,  making  almost  a  right- 
angled  triangle  with  Denebola,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, a  parallelogram  with  Al  Gieba  and  Adhafera. 
The  upper  star  here,  which  first  reaches  the  meridian, 
is  Zozma.  Ii  is  in  the  back  of  the  Lion,  a  triple  star, 
thirteen  degrees  cast  from  Al  Gieba  and  ten  degrees 
northwest  from  Denebola.  The  star  below  Zozma  is 
not  named.  'ITiese  are  all  that  have  received  names  in 
this  constellation.  Taken  together  they  constitute  a 
group  which,  once  learned,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
any  one  interested  in  the  study  of  the  heaven?. 

We   now   turn   to  Cancer,  the   Crab,  a  constellation 
■which    shows  no   bright    stars   and   would  attract   but 
httlc  attention  from  the  ordinary  observer  were  it  not 
that   it  is  one   of  the    twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.     It 
occupies    some    thirty    degrees  of  space    between  the 
Twins  and  the   Lion.     None  of  its  stars  can  be  distin- 
guished in    the    moonlight.      They   should   be   looked 
for  in  the  absence  of  the  Moon,  when  the  sky  is  clear. 
'Midway    upon  a  line  drawn    from  Regulus  to  Pollu.\ 
wil^  be  found  the  two  stars,  Asellus  Borcalisand  Asellus 
Australis,  in  the   body   of  the  Crab,      Both  are  faint, 
hut  nearly  on  a  line  between  them  a  good  eye  may  dis- 
tinguish, the  dim,  cloud-like  nebula.  Praesepe,  the  Bee- 
Hive,  apparently  as  large  as  the  human  hand.     This  is 
almost  the  only  nebula  m  the  heavens  that  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.     It  must  be    looked   for  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Moon,  as  has  been  said,  and  is  seen   even 
then  with  some  difficulty,     'i'he  stars  just  named  are  at 
the  eastern  angles  of  an  irregular  qiiulrilateral,  which 
encloses  this  nebula.     Tiio   upper  star  on   the  eastern 
side  is  .Asellus  Borealis.  and  the  lower  on  the  same  side 
is  Asellus  Australis.     Acul)en<,  very  faint,  is  nearly  half- 
way between   W  Gieba   and   I'kh  yon.     Half-way  be- 
tween .Reubens  and  Procyon   is   anmlier   faint  star  not 
named.     Between  this  and  Poliuv,  miiiway,  is  Tegmine, 
which  15  also  in  line  with  ( "astor  rind   Pollu.x,  about  10° 
from  PoUu.v.  near  the  lin<'  last  indicated. 

The  constellation  Hydra  but  a  part  of  which  is  yet 
visible  in  the  early  evening,  winds  along  through  more 
than  100°  of  longitude.  Tiie  head  i.s  a  striking  group 
of  small  stars  directly  south  of  the  Crab,  to  which  it 
might  readily  be  supposed  to  belong.  Tracing  the 
curving  Ime  of  stars  from  ilu.s  point,  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  we  reach  the  st u  Alphard,  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  the  "  Lone  One."  The  name  describes  the 
situation  of  the  star.  .Aiphird  is  also  known  as  Cor 
Hydrae,  or  the  "  Hcait  of  Hydra."  .A  line  from  Al 
Gieba  through  Regulus  will  reach  Al[)hard  about  twenty 
degrees  Ixiyond  Regulus.      The  "Lone  Star"  also  com- 


pletes a  quadrilateral  with  Regidus,  Pollux  and    Pro- 
cyon. 

We  close  our  list  for  the  evening  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Egyptian  X,"  comprising  five  stars  in  as  many 
constellations;  Betelguese  in  Orion,  Procyon  in  the 
Little  Dog,  Sirius  in  the  Greater  Dog,  Phaet  in  the 
Dove,  and  Naos  in  the  Ship.  The  first  three  are  already 
on  our  list  as  Nos.  51.  79  and  92.  The  last  two  we  fix 
by  completing  the  X  southward,  Sirius  being  at  ihe 
crossing  of  the  lines  and  Betelguese  and  Procyon  at 
their  northern  extremities.  Naos  is  found  to  the  south- 
east as  far  beyond  the  tri.angle  in  Canis  Major  formed 
by  Wesen,  Aludra,  and  Adhara,  as  this  triangle  is  bevon<l 
Sirius.  Phaet  is  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  32°  directly 
south  from  the  Belt  of  Orion.  This  figure,  the  Egypt- 
ian X,  should  be  looked  for  when  Orion  is  on  or  near 
the  meridian,  as  Naos  and  Phaet  are  then  high  enough 
above  the  soulliern  horizon  to  be  recognized  with  cer- 
tainty. 

The  list  of  stars  for  the  evening  having  been  taken 
down  by  the  class,  with  the  diagrams  indicating  their 
relative  positions.  Miss  Marie  A.  Kemp,  of  St.  James' 
School,  presented  the  grand  "  Circle  of  the  Heavens." 
the  Zodiac,  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  Her  blackboard  illustra- 
tion also  was  excellent. 

A  spirited  discussion  was  had  as  to  the  probability  of 
Alcyone,  in  the  Pleiades,  being  the  centre  of  our  Stellar 
System,  the  views  of  different  authorities  being  quoted 
for  and  against  this  bold  guess  of  the  astronomer. 

At  the  close  of  the  Club  work,  and  before  final  ad- 
journment, it  was  decided  to  organize  a  Plant  Club 
for  work  during  the  Spring  and  early  Summer,  which 
shall  study  the  elements  of  Botany,  giving  attention  to 
the  wonders  of  plant  growth,  and  the  practical  analysis 
of  plants  according  to  the  tables  of  an  approved  text- 
book. Each  member  of  this  class  will  need  a  text-book 
for  home  study  and  field  work.  The  class  will  arrange 
for  eight  or  ten  meetings  between  this  date  and  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  each 
member  will  probably  include  the  analysis  and  mount 
ingofat  least  thirty  of  the  native  Spring  plants,  with 
description,  ir>  proper  form,  of  family,  genus,  species 
and  habitat  in  the  case  of  each  plant  ai\alyzed.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Plant  Club  to  be  held  at  the  call  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  details  of  its 
organization,  the  members  of  said  committee  being 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Pyott,  J.  C.  Burrowes  and  Miss  Marie 
A.  Kemp. 

Feb.  %0, — No.  113.  Cor   Car'oli,  in   the   Hunting 
Dogs;  114.  Co'ma  Ber'eni'ces.  or  Ber'eni'ce's  Hair,  a 
constellation:  115.  Spi'ca,  or  Aris'ta ;  116.  Vin'demia 
trix  ;  117.  Zavija'va ;  the  three  last  named  stars  being 
in  Virgo,  the  Virgin. 

The  Hunting  Dogs  of  Bootes  (Gz'/r«  F<r^w7/'/V/)  arc 
now  above  the  northeastern  horizon  by  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  Bear  Driver  holds  them  in  leash, as  they 
pursue  the  Bear  around  the  Pole.  The  constellation  is 
not  a  prominent  one,  the  only  conspicuous  star  being 
Cor  Caroli,  "  Heart  of  Charles,"  in  the  neck  of  Chara, 
the  dog  farthest  west — a  star  named  by  Sir  Charles 
Scarborough  in  memory  of  Charles  I,  of  England,  who 
was  beheaded  A.  D.  1649. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  the  handle  of  the  Great 
Dipper  is  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  the  Dogs  must  be 
looked  for  immediately  behind  him,  the  charts  repre- 
senting them  in  vigorous  pursuit.  To  fix  this  star,  ex- 
tend a  line  from  Benetnasch,  in  the  extremity  of  the 
handle  of  the  Dipper,  to  Denebola,  in  Ihe  tail  of  the 
TJon.  No.  104  of  our  list.  Divide  this  line  into  three 
equal  parts.  At  the  first  point  of  division,  that  nearest 
Benetnasch,  we  have  Cor  Caroli ;  and  at  the  second 
point,  nearest  Denebola,  the  beautiful  cluster  of  faint 
stars  known  as  Berenice's  Hair.  A  line  from  Dubhc, 
one  of  the  Pointers,  through  Phad,  produced  19® 
farther,  will  also  fix  Cor  Caroli. 

Coma  Berenices,  or  Berenice's  Hair,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting star  group.  The  story  of  how  it  was  named  is 
often  repeated  and  is  familiar  to  many.  Berenice,  the 
Quern  of  Egypt,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  husband, 
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promised  her  beautiful  locks  as  a  votive  offering  to  the 
goddess  Venus,  should  lie  be  restored  to  her  unliarmed. 
The  king  returned,  and  the  vow  was  paid.  But  her 
hair  soon  disappeared  from  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
and,  to  shield  from  punishment  those  who  had  it  in 
charge,  the  astronomer  Conon  declared  that  Jupiter 
had  transferred  it  lo  the  heavens,  in  proof  of  which 
statement,  he  pointed  out  the  constellation  known  ever 
since  as  Berenice's  Hair.  The  astronomer  thus  saved 
the  lives  of  the  priests,  from  whose  care  the  locks  had 
been  stolen.  As  an  old-time  specimen  of  high-grade 
adulation — high  as  the  heavens — at  first  glance  this 
seems  only  less  stupendous  than  the  effort  of  thp  Latin 
poet  Lucan.  who,  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor  Nero, 
prays  him  that  after  death  he  may  not  choose  his  place 
near  either  of  the  poles,  lest  his  weight  should  disturb 
the  balance 'of  the  Universe!  When  we  remember 
what  Nero  was,  and  try  to  realize  what  the  Universe  is, 
Conon's  story  becomes  modest  compliment,  and  Lucan 
stands  matchless  forever  ! 

We  began  our  work  in  October  last  with  Bootes  sink- 
ing rapidly  in  the  northwest.  His  dogs  were  already 
out  of  sight.  Disappearing  before  their  master,  they  of 
course  rise  before  him.  Their  present  position  has  just 
been  indicated.  Arcturus,  the  bright  star  in  the  knee 
of  Bootes,  is  now  on  the  horizon  before  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  before  10  o'clock  the  "  Big  Y"  is  in  full 
view.  When  we  saw  this  bright  star  sink  in  the  north- 
west it  was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  list,  and  now,  as 
the  Earth  moves  on  in  its  course  around  the  Sun,  our 
No.  I  comes  again  into  view,  to  remain  in  our  sky  until 
late  in  the  Autumn,  being  some  eight  months  in  the 
year  above  the  horizon  and  four  months  below  it. ' 

Having  now  three  stars  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Diamond  of  Virgo" — namely,  Denebola,  Arcturus  and 
Cor  Caroli — we  complete  the  figure  to  the  southeast 
with  the  fourth,  which  is  Spica  in  the  Virgin.  This  does 
not  rise  in  February  until  after  nine  o'clock,  but  by  ten 
o'ckJck  the  entire  figure  may  easily  be  distinguished. 
Spica  is  the  only  bright  star  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  in  the  ear  of  corn  in  the  left  hand  of  the  Virgin.  It 
is  35°  from  Denebola,  and  when  on  the  meridian  about 
50°  almost  due  south  from  Cor  Caroli.  Nearly  midway 
between  Spica  and  Berenice's  Hair  is  Vindemiatrix,  in 
the  right  arm  of  Virgo.  It  is  nineteen  degrees  from 
Arcturus  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Coma 
Berenices,  thus  making  an  isosceles  triangle  which 
points  southward.  Zavijawi  is  in  the  top  of  the  left  wing 
of  Virgo,  13°  south  of  Denebola.  A  line  from  Arcturus 
through  Vindemiatrix  and  extended  as  far  beyond  it, 
will  indicate  this  star. 

It  is  interesting  now  before  daybreak  to  see  the  stars 
and  constellations  in  the  east  which  a  few  months  ago 
we  saw  set  in  the  west.  At  6  a.  m.  we  have  Hercules, 
Serpentarius,  and  the  head  of  the  Dragon  nearly  on  the 
meridian,  with  the  Harp,  the  Eagle,  the  Swan,  and  the 
Dolphin  cpnspicuous  in  the  eiistern  sky.  The  bow  of 
the  Arch^  is  well  up  in  the  southeast,  while  Vega,  Al- 
tair,  and  Deneb,  in  the  head  of  the  Cross,  are  the  three 
brilliant  star  points  that  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the 
careless  observer. 

The  subject  of  "  Light  and  Eclipses,"  was  discussed 
in  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Miss  Mary  Martin,  prin- 
cipal of  St.  James'  School.  What  light  is,  as  we  know 
it  in  its  wonderful  effects,  how  transmitted  through  space, 
the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  it, 
and  those  now  most  approved,  were  presented  with  the 
customary  clearness  and  force  which  characterize  the 
work  of  the  lady  by  whom  the  paper  was  prepared. 
Blackboard  and  other  diagrams  were  used  in  effective 
illustration  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  phenomena 
of  eclipses. 

It  was  announced  before  adjournment  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Star  Club  would  be  held  four  weeks 
hence,  at  which  time  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott  would  discuss  the 
three  instruments  through  whose  aid  the  development 
of  modern  science  has  become  possible,  namely,  the 
"Telescope,  Microscope,  and  Spectroscope."  At  this 
meeting  which  was  largely  attended,  no  formal  paper 
was  read,  nor  was  any  addition  made  to  the  Star  List, 


the  rising  of  some  of  the  stars  having  already  been  an- 
ticipated and  it  being  desirous  that  time  should  b«  al- 
lowed for  the  heavens  to  change  sufficiently  to  coraplrt? 
the  work  of  the  Club  at  a  single  meeting,  to  be  held 
during  the  month  of  May.  *  ^  *  Mr.  Pyoti  exhib- 
ited before  the  class  and  explained  the  construction  of  \ 
the  three  instruments  named — the  Telescope  on  exhib  - 
tion  belonging  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Martin,  of  Lancaster;  tht 
Compound  Microscopes  to  Dr.  Crumbaugh  and  lo  the 
Lancaster  Microscopical  Society  ;  and  the  Spectroscopy 
obtained  specially  from  Philadelphia  for  use  on  ths 
evening.  The  members  of  the  Club  were  much  inter- 
ested in  this  exhibit  of  instruments,  for  which,  as  for 
much  besides  during  the  Winter  course  of  meetings,  they 
were  indebted  to  the  gentleman  by  whom  these  indis- 
pensable  aids  to  scientific  investigation  were  presentetl 
and  discussed. 

May  M.— No.  118.  Algor'ab;  119.  Alchi'ba,  in  the 
Raven;  120.  Al'kes,  in  the  Cup;  121.  Zubenelg' ;  and 
122.  Zubenesch',  in  the  Balances ;  123.  Graffias,  in  the 
head,  124,  Les'ath,  in  the  tail,  and  125.  Anta'res.  iht 
heart  of  the  Scorpion. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Star  Club  w.is  held  to 
complete  the  round  of  the  heavens.  The  work  of  this 
large  class  has  attracted  much  attention  and  arouse<3 
no  little  interest,  both  in  city  and  county,  in  the  delight- 
ful subject  of  Star  Study.  We  give  herewith  ihe  re- 
marks of  the  leader  of  the  chiss,  which  will  enable  aar 
one  who  has  been  following  the  work  of  the  Club  to 
identify  the  constellations  and  leading  stars  novir  above 
the  horizon  in  the  early  evening,  with  their  relative  po- 
sitions in  the  heavens.    They  were  as  follows  : 

Three  months  have  passed  since  the  last  addition  to 
our  Star  List,  a  longer  time  than  was  anticipated  whea 
that  meeting  was  held.  Certain  constellations  then  oc 
the  eastern  horizon  at  six  o'clock  are  now  at  that 
hour  upon  the  meridian  overhead.  During  that  time 
the  Earth  has  swept  through  one-fourth  of  its  mighty 
orbit  about  the  Sun,  and,  all  unconscious  of  motion,  we 
have  traversed  a  distance  in  space  of  nearly  150,000.000 
of  miles !  As  the  great  globe  has  thus  moved  steadily 
onward  with  frightful  velocity — its  radius  vector  passing 
over  "  equal  spaces  in  equal  times"  with  the  unfailing 
certainty  of  arithmetic — the  angle  of  its  axis  with  the 
Sun's  ray  has,  day  by  day,  been  constantly  decreasing, 
for  our  northern  hemisphere,  so  that  our  list  ol  stars, 
suspended  amid  the  snows  and  naked  branches  of  Feb- 
ruary, is  resumed  for  some  final  work  amid  the  green 
fields,  summer  heat,  blooming  flowers  and  luxuriaot 
foliage  of  a  May  that  seems  twin  sister  of  July. 

It  has  been  the  transition  from  Winter  to  Summer, 
but  during  that  interval  the  members  of  the  Star  Club 
have  not  been  irtactive.^As  Plant  Club  they  have  taken 
up,  under  the  efficient  lead  of  Mr.  Burrowes,  another 
and  most  profitable  branch  of  study.  Without  at- 
tempting to  teach  anything  exhaustively,  mnch  system- 
atic work  has  been  done ;  a  number  of  formal  papers 
have  been  read  ;  there  has  been  instruction  in  practical 
analysis  of  plants ;  and  the  leading  features  of  this  de- 
lightful science  have  been  so  presented,  that,  while  ail 
ot  us  have  acquired  more  or  less  knowledge  through  at- 
tendance here,  there  are  those  who  will  look  back  to 
these  evenings  with  gratification  as  among  the  most  pro* 
fitable  of  their  lives,  if  it  shall  chance  that  here  their  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  flowers  and  plants  and  trees  was 
for  the  first  time  aroused,  or  at  least  given  practical  di- 
rection. 

In  some  measure  also,  out  of  the  live  interest  felt  in 
the  work  of  these  classes,  there  has  grown  up  within 
these  -months  a  society  more  permanent  in  character 
and  one  which  promises  to  be  more  far  reaching  in  its 
influence  than  either  Star  Club  or  Plant  Club.  The 
purpose  of  this  latter  flourishing  organization  is  the  study 
of  nature  through  the  aid  of  that  wonderful  instrument, 
the  compound  microscope.  Its  history  is  briefly  this : 
A  young  man  of  Lancaster,  Dr.  J.  W.  Crumbaugh. 
wide-awake  and  energetic — with  a  genuine  desire  for 
knowledge  and  a  genius  for  hard  work— while  a  medi- 
cal student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  became 
interested  in   the    compound    microscope,   and   upon 
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ffraduation  brought  with  him  from  Philadelphia  a  fine 
instrument  for  use  in  his  professional  studies. 

The  examination  of  objects  by  its  aid  but  fanned  the 
flame  of  interest  with  some  of  us  that  had  been  partly 
aroused  here,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  num- 
ber, the  Lancaster  Scientific  Club  was  organized  and  is 
now  a  chartered  corporation.  The  purpose  of  this 
Club  was  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  suitable  room 
for  use  by  the  Lancaster  Microscopical  Society,  which 
has  since  been  organized  and  is  already  in  good  work- 
ing condition.  The  society  had  at  its  organization,  three 
months  ago,  sevon  instruments,  three  of  them  belong- 
ing to  individual  members.  The  number  of  high-grade 
microscopes  already  in  hand  or  ordered  is  now  sixteen, 
witli^fair  prospect  of  steady  increase  as  people  learn  to 
know  what  a  source  of  unfailing  interest  and  delight 
this  instrument  may  become  to  any  thoughtful  man  or 
woman. 

Why  has  this  work  been  done  ?  We  are  not  scien- 
tists; perhaps  none  of  us  ever  dream  of  such  worthy  dis- 
tinction ;  certainly  not  he  who  addresses  you.  We  are 
not  even  specialists.  But  as  we  have  learned  to  enjoy 
music  and  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture,  literature,  elo- 
quence and  the  dramatic  art,  so  we  are  learning  more 
and  more  to  enjoy  the  perfect  work  of  God  in  nature. 
It  matters  not  whether  these  wonders  are  discerned  by 
the  unaided  vision,  or  revealed  by  the  telescope  or  by 
the  marvellous  lenses  of  the  microscope — something  of 
them  we  have  learned,  more  we  mean  to  know,  and  that 
while  life  shall  last.  And  it  needs  only  that  others 
about  us  shall  learn  what  enjoyment  there  is  in  the  use 
of  tlie  compound  microscope,  to  grow  as  enthusiastic  in 
admiration  of  it  as  are,  even  now,  the  members  of  our 
Microscopical  Society.  So  much  for  the  interregnum  of 
the  Star  Club.  Let  us  turn,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
work  of  its  closing  session. 

Among  the  prominent  constellations  now  visible  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  east  of  the  meridian  over- 
head we  have,  beginning  at  the  e;ctreme  north  and 
coming  southward,  Cepheus,  whose  two  brightest  stars, 
Alderamin  and  Alphirk,  are  nearly  on  the  straight  line 
drawn  from  Deneb,  the  head  of  the  Cross,  to  the  North 
Star  ;  Cassiopceia,  which  now  shows  the  Chair,  or  the 
straggling  "  W,"  low  down  in  the  northeastern  sky ;  the 
head  and  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  Dragon,  the 
tail  of  which  extends  beyond  the  meridian  between  the 
two  dippers;  the  Swan,  or  Northern  Cross,  containing 
the  brigfit  star  Deneb ;  the  Harp,  with  its  bright  star 
Vega»  which  may  readily  be  identified  by  the  regular 
jjarailelogram  of  faint  stars  near  it ;  the  Eagle  nearly 
due  cast,  identified  by  its  straight  line  of  three  stars,  the 
middle  one,  Altair.  being  of  the  first  magnitude  .  Her- 
cules, whose  foot  is  on  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  and  his 
bend  near  that  of  Ophiuchus,  known  also  as  Serpen- 
tarius,  some  forty  degrees  farther  south,  these  two  con- 
.stellations.  Hercules  and  Ophiuchus,  which  ipcludes  the 
Serpent,  occupying  nearly  all  the  large  space  between 
Bootes  on  the  west,  the  Dragon  and  the  Harp  on  the 
north,*  the  Eagle  and  one  or  two  unimportant  star 
groups  on  the  east,  and  the  Balances  and  the  Scorpion 
on  the  south  and  southeast. 

These  two  last  named  constellations  are  the  only  ones 
of  the  iiodiac  that  remain  to  be  given  this  evening,  in 
which  individual  stars  are  identified  by  their  names,  the 
Archer,  which  follows  the  Scorpion,  being  distinguished 
by  the  Milk  Dipper  and  the  Bow,  but  none  of  its  stars 
l-cnring  names  that  have  been  currently  adopted. 

The  leading  star  groups  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 
.if  nine  o'clock  are  as  follows :  Auriga,  whose  bright 
star  Capella  is  rapidly  sinking  in  the  extreme  northwest ; 
the  Little  Bear,  which  contains  the  Little  Dipper,  with 
the  North  Star  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle;  the 
Twins,  Castor  and  Pollux,  nearing  the  horizon;  the 
Little  Dog,  the  bright  star  Procyon  just  disappearing, 
Sirius,  of  the  Great  Dog  and  all  the  stars  of  Orion  being 
A\ holly  gone  ;  the  Crab,  a  faint  group  but  a  constella- 
tion of  the  Zodiac  lying  between  the  Twins  and  the 
Lion  ;  the  Lion  itself,  conspicuous  for  the  Sickle  and  the 
stars  Zozma  and  Denebola ;  and  the  Virgin  next  be- 
yond, whose  bright  star  Spica  is  nearly  on  the  meridian. 


Continuing  the  Zodiac  through  the  Lion  and  the  Vir- 
gin, we  have  again  the  Balances  and  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  Scorpion.  This  entire  constellation  is  in  view 
shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  and  by  midnight  Sagittarius, 
the  Archer,  may  also  be  seen  in  this  quarter  of  the 
heavens. 

North  from  the  Virgin,  towards  the  Polar  Star,  we 
have  Berenice's  Hair,  and  Cor  Caroli,  in  the  collar  of 
one  of  the  Hunting  Dogs  of  Bootes,  and  not  far  from 
the  Great  Dipper  of  Ursa  Major,  a  star  group  known 
to  everybody.  The  head  of  Hydra  is  a  striking  group  of 
faint  stars  a  short  distance  west  from  the  Crab.  Carrying 
the  line  of  this  constellation  with  its  sinuous  curves  in 
a  direction  south  and  southeast,  we  pass  the  Cup  and 
the  Raven,  and  crossing  the  meridian  overhead,  agam 
reach  the  Balances,  the  Hydra  being  more  than  a  hun- 
dred degrees  in  length.  Having  now  the  '*  lay'.'  of  the 
varions  Star  Groups  above  the  horizon  at  the  hour  of 
evening  already  named,  we  are  prepared  to  identify  the 
four  constellations  with  which  the  work  of  the  Star  Club 
for  the  present  season  will  be  ended. 

Taking  the  "Diamond  of  the  Virgin" — which  comprises 
Cor  Caroli  to  the  north,  Spica  to  the  south,  Arcturus 
east  and  Denebola  west — we  fix  the  bright  star  Spica. 
Southwest  from  this  star,  but  not  far  distant,  weobser\'e 
the  constellation  of  the  Raven,  an  irregular  quadrilat- 
eral of  stars,  none  of  which  are  above  third  magnitude. 
The  star  nearest  Spica  in  the  upper  angle  to  the  east  is 
Algorab ;  that  marking  the  lower  angle  to  the  west  is 
Alchida.  Fifteen  degrees  west  from  the  Raven  is  the 
Cup,  the  brightest  star  of  which  is  Alkes.  Algorab 
is  nearly  midway  between  Alkes  and  Spica.  Both  the 
Raven  and  Ihe  Cup  rest  upon  Hydra,  which  can  read- 
ily be  traced  through  this  part  of  the  heavens. 

The  bright  red  star  now  in  the  southeastern  sky  is 
Antares,  which  marks  the  Heart  of  the  Scorpion,  If 
frt)m  this  star  we  extend  lines  to  Arcturus  and  Spica. 
the  two  largest  stars  of  the  Balances  will  be  clearly  in- 
dicated between  said  lines.  That  farthest  north  is  Zu- 
benelg,  farthest  south  Zebenesch,  these  stars  occupying 
respectively  the  northern  and  southern  scales.  Some 
eight  degrees  north  of  Antares  is  Graffias,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arcturus.  It  may  be  recognized  by  comparing 
it  with  another  bright  star  equally  distant  from  Antares, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  also  by  a  faint  star  one  degree 
to  the  northeast,  or  by  two  other  stars  forming  a  slight 
curve  with  it  at  a  distance  of  three  degrees  from  each 
other.  In  the  extremity  of  the  tail, nineteen  degrees  south- 
east from  Antares,  is  Lesath.  The  tail  of  the  Scorpion 
is  a  beautiful  curve  of  stars  ending  in  a  pair,  the  brighter 
of  which  is  Lesath. 

Our  work  is  done.  At  the  outset  it  was  our  purpose 
to  confine  the  list  to  one  hundred  stars,  but  that  num- 
ber was  reached  so  readily,  that  it  seemed  best  to  ex- 
tend it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  We  began 
with  Arcturus;  we  eiwi  with  Antares.  Between  these 
names  as  they  stand  upon  our  list,  good  papers  on 
special  topics  have  been  read,  and  there  has  been  no 
lirtle  scanning  of  the  heavens  for  stars  and  constella- 
tions. From  No.  i  to  No.  125— they  bound  for  many 
of  us  a  profitable  experience  in  the  direction  of  star 
study,  one  which  we  shall  always  recall  with  pleasant 
memories. 

We  have  here  been  brought  again  and  again  into 
contact  with  the  majestic  plan  of  God  in  the  Solar  and 
Stellar  Systems — a  thought  which  has  in  it  something 
for  the  lightest  head  and  the  coldest  heart.  Facts  of 
astronomical  science  presented  here  from  time  to  time 
have  come  to  some  of  us  with  a  revelation  of  power 
and  wisdom,  of  majesty  and  beauty,  that  has  for  us  no 
less  of  solemn  awe  than  glad  delight.  What  thoughts 
these  things  suggest  1  What  sermons  these  things 
preach  !  The  Universe  is  one ;  one  law  pervades  it  all. 
from  the  falling  pollen  of  the  fragile  flower  to  tlie  awful 
sweep  of  the  star  system  ;  by  one  Master  Mind  alone  is 
ever>'thing  controlled,  sustained;  one  Mighty  Hand 
alone  it  is  that  wields  the  sceptre  of  universal  empire. 

And  in  the  degree  in  which  this  lesson  has  been 
taught,  is  our  work  well  done  or  a  failure  1 
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The  very  worst  specimens  of  musical  incompetency 
which  may  be  heard  in  drawing-rooms  are  due  to  the 
want  of  perception  and  the  vanity  of  those  who  ex- 
hibit tliem.  There  are  many  men  and  women  who 
might  sin^  or  play  agreeably  if  they  would  confine 
themselves  to  things  within  their  powers ;  but  vault- 
ing ambition  carries  them  pell-mell  into  the  dangers  of 
difficult  music  which  can  only  be  encountered  success- 
fully after  years  of  study  and  practice,  and  makes  of 
the  struggles,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  more  pain- 
ful to  their  hearers  than  themselves,  a  terrible  warning. 
When  one  has  been  present  at  one  or  two  performances 


of  this  kind,  he  can  understand  the  feelings  of  a  pn>> 
fessor  of  music  who  was  gifted  with  a  very  tender  coo- 
science  besides  a  great  talent,  and,  being  asked  tiie 
reason  of  an  unusual  fit  of  gloom,  replied :  *'  WTellflin 
just  thinking  whether  I  ought  to  go  on  teaching  thfoe 
amateurs.  They  come  and  learn,  but  they  undcistaid 
nothing ;  and  they  mostly  have  voices  not  unlike  lick 
cats."  No  less  dreadful  than  the  amateur  vrho  has  w 
talent  for  music  is  he  who  has  a  good  deal  of  talent  and 
so  much  enthusiasm  that  his  mind  is  incapable  of  tak- 
ing thought  for  anytliing  else  that  is  excellent  For 
him  the  world  has  nothing  at  al}  outside  of  music 


MILL  MAY. 

Rapidly. 


I .  The  straw-  ber  -  ries  grow    ia     the    mowing.  Mill  May, 


"  FiKST  St«hs  in  Mustc" 
Per.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  I'aylor  ^*  Co- 


And  the  bob  -  o  -  link  sings  on  the 

2.  Come,  come  ere    the     sea  -  son     is      o  -  ver,  Mill  May,  To  the  fields  where  the  strawberries 

3.  The  sun   slant -ing     un  -  der  your  bon-net,  Mill  May,  Will  soon  briiig  a  soft  glow  to  your 


k'  ^  >  w  >  i^ 


J^^s 


tree ;  On     the     knolls    the       red       clo   -   ver         is      grow  -  mg,    Mill  May ;  Then 

grow ;     While  the      thick  -  grow  -  ing     stems     and       the       clo  -  ver.    Mill  May,    Shall 
face;  And  your      lip—  the     straw-  ber  -  ries     leave     on       it,      Mill  May,      A 


^ 


Chorus. 


mj  'Wh  ^^  -^'  -•-•-^-  ^      ^  ^ 


come  to   the  meadow  with      me.  Yes,  come,  the  ripe  clusters  a  mong  the  thick  grass.  We'll 

meet  us  wher-cv  -  cr   we         go.  Yes,  come,  the  ripe  clusters  a-mong  the  thick  grass.  We'll 

tint    that  the  sea -shell  would  grace.      Yes,  come,  the  ripe  clusters   a-mong  the  thick  grass.  We'll. 


pick  in  the  mowing.  Mill  May, "Mill  May ;  And  the  long  afternoon   to-getlier  we'll  pass.  Where  the 


Clo  -ver    is  growing,  Mill  May,  lilill  May ;  Where  the  clover  is  growing,  Mill       May. 


l^->-L"g^^ 


•♦jSl  success  every  where, -S*- 


APPLiTONS'  READERS, 
APPLBTONS'  ARTTHMBTICS, 
QUAGKENBOS'  QRAMMARS, 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES, 
MODEL  COPY  BOOKS, 
QUAGKENBOS'  HISTORIES. 


Pennsylvania  Agency 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEPi^RTMENT. 


J.  A.  Iff.  FASSICOBE.  ICanager, 


QUAOKENBOS'  COMPOSITION 

AND  RHETORIC, 
ERUSI'S  DRAWING  BOOKS, 
YOUMAN'S  CHEMISTRY, 
MARSH'S  BOOK-KEEPING, 
HARKNESS'  LATIN  SERIES, 
Other  Standard  TexUBooks. 


Jhe  pooks  pemanded  by  Educators. 
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from  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Bdited  by  J,  P.  Wickersham,  LiLi.  D. 
Suptp  Public  Instruction,  and  J.P.  McCaskey,  Principal  Male 

Sigh  School,  Liancaster,  Pa. 

"yVe  have  been  through  Appletons'  Readers  carefully  from  first  to  last,  and  are  delfghted 
with  them.  Lessons  on  **  How  to  Read"  are  placed  at  intervals  through  them.'  These 
present  the  most  important  principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be 
readily  understood  by  even  a  child.  Being  made  reading  exercises^  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  neglected  as  lessons  upon  Elocution  frequently  are  when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or 
by  way  of  an  introduction.       

GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  IN  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  WHEBE 

THEY  ABE  USED. 

From  JESSE  NEWLIN,   Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 

and  President  Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association.    ' 

Having  visited  nearly  all  Wi^  forty-four  districts  in  which  Appletons*  Readers  have  been 
used  during  the  school  year  about  closing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
as  it  is  to  the  school  officers  to  know  that  these  Readers,  without  exception^  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From  A.  B.  STEWART,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers  and  compared  them  with  others  of  our 
School  Readers.     I  consider  them  superior  to  the  Readers  now  used  in  our  schools. 

From  S.  A.  BAER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

1  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Series  of  Readers  and  regard  them  excellent  in  every 
particular  \  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first-class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  is  there 
•that  is  not  essential.  , 


A  full  set  of  Appletons'  Readers  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  any  Director^  Teacher,  or  Friend 
of  Education^  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  $i,io.  After  inspection  they  can,  if  desired^  be 
returned,  at  our  expense,  and  the  money  refunded. 


A  F»  JPL  K/ro  :x  S' 
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JOBIT  A..  M.  FiiSSMORS,  Fottsville.  Fa. 


jfiLTches  the  Continent  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 


On  the  Pacific,  adopted  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  November  12,  1880,  for  Four 
Years-     On  the  Atlantic  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Dec.   14,  1880. 
City  of  New  York,  Oct.,  1879;  and  City  of  Providence,  (sec- 
ond City  of  New  England)  Dec.  17, 1880.     Brooks's' 
were  chosen  as  the  best  in  Providence  over 
all  of  the   principal  Arithmetics    of 
Boston,  New   York,  and 
the  West. 


-He  See  Prices  in  January  Ho.  of  tlie  Journal,  t-^ 


EXTRACT  [DEC.  18.  1880]  FROM  WE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING  PRESS. 

Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  a  wide  and  permanent  use.  Their  author,  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  has  been  known  and  recognized  fornearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  one  of  the  first  teachers  and  educators  of  the  country. 

These  works  have  an  immense  and  increasing  sale.  They  have  been  adopted  recently 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and  Oregon  by  State  action.  They  are  standard  by  ad- 
option in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  much  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  use  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

These  works  were  largely  quoted  from  and  highly  commended  by  the  French  Commis- 
sion at  the  Centennial,  and  permission  has  been  sought  recently  for  the  right  to  translate 
them  for  the  schools  of  Brazil. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  new  education  and  the  analytic  thought  of  modern  arithmetic  per- 
vade these  books  throughout.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  to  a  i)ractical  or  business  subjects 
without  finding  new  and  fresh  information,  and  problems  which  show  evidence  of  having 
been  written  after  large  research  and  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  business  as  prac- 
ticed to-day.  The  introduction  of  these  books  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
schools  of  Providence. 


on(gonier^*s  Hormaf  ||nion  |iibus(riaf  ||ravpiiig« 


INTR033XJCTION"    r»RICir.S.-I*rImary    HookH,    O   cfn.    Intermediate,  19  ct». 

IVInnual   for  3?rimary  I^ooks,  ^1.520. 


-^Karmal  Educatiasial  Fublicatioi&s.  sje-^ 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,   Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Peiton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

630  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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CHILD  EDUCATION— THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


THE    WORK  OF   FREDERICK   FROEBEL. 


THE  Journal  of  Education,  London, 
of  recent  date,  contains  an  interesting 
report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Jolly,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspector  of  Schools,  at  Inverness, 
Scotland,  on  Child  Education,  or  the  Kinder- 
garten. The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a 
Kindergarten  school,  the  first  north  of  the 
Grampians  j  and  the  lecture  w^s  attentively 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Jolly  traces  out  so  clearly  the 
history  of  Froebel's  system,  and  expounds  its 
principles  so  forcibiy  that  we  think  we  are 
conferring  a  benefit  upon  our  readers  by 
copying  nearly  the  whole  of  his  remarks. 
Besides,  while  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  be 
classed  among  "orthodox"  kindergartners, 
as  they  are  known  in  this  country,  while  con 
vinced  that  the  kindergarten  system  needs 
much  modification  before  it  can  be  success- 
fully connected  with  our  public  schools,  we 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  phiiosophy  of  child 
growth  and  education  as  developed  by 
Froebel ;  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  every 
teacher  in  America  understand  it  and  be 
guided  by  its  spirit. 

THE   FROEBEL  REFORMATION. 

Mr.  Jolly  began  by  referring  to  the  great 
educational  reformation  commenced  early  in 
this  century,  the  first  impulse  to  which  was 
given  by  Rousseau  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  From  this  time  hence- 
forward, education  was  destined  to  be  con- 
ducted on  truer  principles — principles  based 


on  science  and  human  nature.  The  importance 
of  training  began  to  be  recognized ;  and  train- 
ing in  its  true  meaning  began  to  be  recognized 
asfar  higher  than  instruction,  which  henceforth. 
was  destined  to  occupy  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. In  short,  education  came  to  be  viewed 
as  the  development  of  the  whole  faculties  of 
man.  The  best  methods  of  education  were- 
investigated;  the  cultivation  of  mental  sci- 
ence— the  study  of  human  nature  in  relation. 
to  education— began  to  be  developed ;  im- 
provements in  the  whole  system  of  education 
followed;  and  Great  Britain,  the  Continent, 
and  America,  furnished  a  host  of  workers. 

A  special  feature  in  this  reformation  was, 
Mr.  Jolly  said,  increased  attention  to  infant 
education,  and  a  recognition  of  its  import- 
ance and  wisdom  "As  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree's  inclined,"  was  a  true  saying,  and  the 
truth  of  it  came  to  be  recognized.  There  set 
in  a  great  movement  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  infant  schools,  and  Mr.  Jolly  referred 
to  the  labors  in  this  direction  of  Pestalozzi 
abroad,  and  of  Owen,  VVilderspin,  and  Stow 
at  home,  as  well  as  of  Lancaster  and  Bell. 
The  result  was  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  young  children,  and  the  in»- 
pulse  then  give:i  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Indeed,  infant  training  came  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  most  important  part  in  the  whole 
system  of  education,  and  though  this  part  of 
it  wjs  still  imperfect,  it  would  further  develop 
and  improve.  Pestalozzi,  Wilderspin,  and 
Others,  devised  many  methods      Pestalozzi, 
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in  particular,  had  a  remarkable  insight  into 
child  nature.  He  introduced  realism  into 
teaching— the  training  by  realities,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  development  of  the  faculties 
by  their  self  action  upon  things  as  distinct 
from  words.  But  his  system  was  more  em 
pirical  than  scientific — was  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  sytematic,  and  did  not 
begin  llie  training  of  the  child  early  enough. 
It  was  reserved  for  one  of  Pestolozzi's  dis- 
ciples at  Yverdun  to  devise  a  truly  philosophic 
scheme  of  infant  education — a  system  which 
began  at  birth,  which  was  based  on  a  pro- 
found study  of  infant  nature  and  mental  sci- 
ence, and  which  formed  a  complete,  thorough 
and  scientific  course.  This  man  was  Fried- 
rich  Froebel.  Mr.  Jolly  gave  a  sketch  of 
Froebel's  remarkable  career,  giving  many  in- 
teresting narratives  of  his  early  years  and 
:  studies,  and  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
■  education,  and  the  ability  and  persistency 
with  which,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  other  ob- 
■s'acles,  he  carried  on  his  work  throughout 
'Germany  till  his  death,  in  1852,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  Mr.  Jolly  traced  in  detail  his 
great  educational  life-work.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
•Pestalozzi,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
a.ssisted  him  for  three  years,  from  1807  to 
1810.  Afterwards,  in  his  school  at  Keilhau. 
iaught  by  him  foe  fifteen  years,  he  perceived 
the  radical  defect  in  all  existing  infant  educa- 
tion— that  children  were  not  begun  to  be 
trained  at  an  age  early  enough.  He  found 
that  their  minds  and  faculties  were  twisted  be- 
fore they  came  to  school.  The  plants  had 
already  got  a  wrong  inclination  by  under, 
over,  and  wrong  stimulus  and  association,  and 
this  misdirection  influenced  their  whole  ca- 
reer. Froebel  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  framing  and  development  of  a  complete 
scientific  system  of  infant  education  After 
a  visit  to  Switzerland,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  founded  his  first  true  Kindergar 
ten  school  in  1840,  at  Blackenburg,  Thurin 
gia.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Duchess  of 
Meiningen,  he  founded  a  second  in  1849,  ^^ 
Liebenthal.  He  traveled  throughout  Ger- 
many, filled  with  a  true  and  deep  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,  expounding  his  system,  found- 
ing many  schools,  and  gaining  attached  dis- 
ciples; for,  despite  his  awkward,  unconven- 
tional manners,  and  deficient  utterance,  he 
exercised  over  all  that  came  in  contact  with 
him  a  **  magical"  influence.  His  labors  were 
at  one  time  much  interfered  with  by  the  ac 
tion  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  Von  Raumer, 
who,  mistaking  Froebel  for  his  nephew,  [ 
Juhus  Froebel — who  was  accused  of  being  a 


democratic  agitator — forbade  the  use  of  hs 
system  in  education.  This  misunderstanding, 
however,  was  ultimately  removed,  and  his 
great  system  of  infant  education  grew  and 
developed. 

In  child  nature,  Froebel,  by  profound 
study,  found  the  dominant  characteristic  to 
be  incessant  activity  of  the  vital  forces, 
physical  and  mental,  and  an  intense  desire 
for  employment.  This  activity  issued  in 
play.  Froebel  did  not  regard  play  as  the 
time- wasting,  common-place  thing  that  we 
too  frequently  regard  it ;  but  he  viewed  it 
with  a  philosophic  eye,  and  he  therefore  saw 
that  play  was  the  outcome  of  self  active  fac- 
ulties. Plato,  Montaigne,  Luther,  Locke, 
and  others  (but  not  Rousseau)  perceived,  in 
the  same  way,  the  educative  use  of  play. 
Play,  properly  regarded,  indicated  what  was 
within  the  child— lit  was  the  outcome  and 
natural  expression  of  the  faculties  ;  and  a 
philosophical  study  of  these,  and  of  their 
natural  exercise  in  play,  led  Froebel  to  the 
adoption  of  his  system  of  infant  education. 
FroebeFs  system  was  founded  upon  the  scien- 
tific and  educational  use  of  play.  It  con- 
sisted, indeed,  of  children's  play  systemati- 
cally and  educationally  regulated  ;  and,  in 
this  way,  the  system  was  one  of  develop- 
ment and  of  direction,  rather  than  one  of  in- 
struction, which  he  regarded  as  subsidiary, 
and  to  be  mainly  used  as  a  help  to  develop- 
ment and  direction.  It  was  a  system  which 
aimed  at  the  early  training  of  the  whole  na- 
ture, by  gradual  exercises — easy,  accessible, 
and  agreeable. 

Mr.  Jolly,  in  some  detail,  enumerated  and 
illustrated,  with  special  reference  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten, the  various  elements  Froebel 
found  in  child-nature  embodied  in  his  S3'stem, 
which  we  can  only  here  briefly  mention. 
Education,  according  to  Froebel,  began  with 
birth.  His  system  furnished  constant  em- 
ployment to  children — joyous  work — work 
adapted  to  child-nature-  easy,  and  suited  to 
their  faculties.  It  was  characterized  by  a  re 
markable  variety  of  occupation.  It  kept  the 
senses  strenuously  but  delightfully  active — 
sight,  hearing,  feeling,  smelling,  taste — and 
it  guided  these  to  accuracy,  making  observa- 
tion correct,  and  growingly  minute.  It  util- 
ized the  desire  of,  and  pleasure  in,  compan- 
ionship in  children.  It  raised  incessant  curi- 
osity. It  gave  admirable  exercise  to  com 
parison — and  this  was  the  root  of  reasoning 
and  judgment.  It  provided  things  as  the 
essential  elements  for  the  working-out  of  the 
child's  education,  and,  in  nature,  things  went 
before  words,  words  being,  as  it  were,  the 
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shadows  of  things.  It  gave  abundant  exer- 
cise in  building,  drawing,  modeling,  to  the 
child's  desire  to  represent  its  ideas  and  feel 
ings.  It  availed  itself  of  his  pleasure  in 
making  new  combinations  of  things,  and  this 
again  developed  the  faculty  of  invention.  It 
utilized  the  dramatic  instinct,  for  Froebel 
perceived  that  in  children  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion were  early  and  powerfully  strong.  The 
system  was  eminently  calculated  to  cultivate 
the  sense  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  rhythm 
and  harmony ;  the  love  of  nature  in  all  its 
varijcd  forms;  and  the  moral  and  religious 
faculties — this  last  being  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  Froebel's  system,  the  spirit  of 
which  is  expressed  in  one  of  his  own  verses : 

"  Oh,  mothers,  strive  to  keep  these  young  souls  fresh 

and  clear, 
Th»«t  order,  truth,  and  beauty  always  may  be  dear.*' 

Froebel  us5d,  among  other  things,  what  he 
called  the  six  Kindergarten  *•  gifts,"  or  ob- 
jects which  might  be  given  as  gifts  or  presents 
to  children.  These  were  (i)  six  colored  balls 
— ^^for  color,  direction,  number,  exercises  of 
the  hand,  etc;  (2)  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cyl 
inder — for  form,  likeness,  and  difference, 
and  varied  positions ;  (^3)  the  cube  in  eight 
equal  cubes — for  form,  number,  fractions ; 
(4)  the  cube  in  eight  oblongs — number, 
form,  etc  ;  (5)  the  cube  in  27  cubes — 3-inch 
half  cubes,  and  3-inch  prisms  ;  (6)  the  cube 
in  18  oblongs.  Mr.  Jolly  described  other 
objects  that  were  used,  such  as  tablets,  trian- 
gular and  quadrangular ;  sticks  for  laying ; 
rings ;  slates  and  paper,  rulpd  in  squares  for 
drawing  ;  perforated  paper ;  embroidering  ; 
paper  for  cutting;  weaving  paper;  plaiting; 
jointed  slats ;  paper  for  folding ;  and  so 
forth,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty  •  or  more 
varieties  or  occupations.  He  pointed  out  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  manner  how  all  these 
things  were,  under  Froebel's  system,  the 
means  of  training  the  whole  range  of  the 
faculties  of  the  child  in  the  best,  happiest, 
and  most  efficient  manner. 

This  system  of  education  was  specially  de- 
signed for  children  up  to  the  age  of  seven. 
As  regards  reading,  letters  were  really  a  part 
of  form  and  drawing,  and  Mr.  Jolly  de- 
scribed how  easily  the  youngest  children 
might  be  taught  them,  by  being  asked  to 
make  them,  with  the  pleasurable  objects 
which  they  regarded  as  playthings.  The  use 
of  books  and  common  reading  lessons  was 
discouraged  by  Froebel  at  this  early  stage, 
and  in  a  pure  Kindergarten  text  books  or 
reading-books  are  not  present.  Writing,  in 
the  same  way,  was  a  part  of  drawing.  Arith- 
metic, in   the   first  stages,  was  taught  con- 


cretely and  practically,  by  the  children  having 
before  them,  and  using,  real  objects.  In 
truth,  the  Kindergarten  system  was  a  wise 
and  vigorous  protest  against  the  too  early 
over-use  of  books  and  words  in  child  educa- 
tion, and  the  prevalent  notion  that  education 
and  the  use  of  books  were  synonymous ;  and 
early  education  would  never  become  sound 
and  good  till  this  notion  was  eradicated.  In 
the  Kindergarten,  as  taught  in  many  places 
in  this  country,  there  was  an  unwise  tendency 
to  compromise  between  the  old  and  effete 
system  of  book- work  and  true  Kindergarten- 
ism. 

Froebel  added  largley  to  the  many  nursery 
songs — all  having  an  educative  purpose. 
These  were  not  sermonizing,  but  instilled 
moral  truth  sweetly  and  happily,  and  were 
set  to  attractive  music.  He  used  games 
abundantly  for  education,  as  also  pictures, 
stories,  gestures,  dialogue,  gardening,  sand- 
work,  and  other  educative  means.  One  great 
feature  of  the  whole  system  was  the.  combina- 
tion and  concentration  of  many  element, 
around  one  lesson — in  gifts,  song,  storiei 
drama,  objects,  drawing.  For,  as  Froebel 
says: 

"  Where  there's  movement,  where  there's  action, 
For  the  child's  eye  there's  attraction  ; 
Where's  brightness,  melody,  and  measure* 
Its  little  heart  will  throb  with  pleasure." 

The  name  of  the  system  was  a  happy  one,. 
Froebel's  invention — Kindergarten,  or  chil- 
dren garden,  (not  children's  garden),  as  be- 
ing a  garden  in  which  the  children  were  the 
plants  to  be  cultivated,  tended,  and  devel- 
oped. Froebel  was  also  anxious  that  his 
school  should  be  situated  in  a  real  garden, 
for  educative  reasons,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the 
true  view  of  child  nature. 

The  system,  in  the  first  place,  imparted  a 
broad,  generous  culture,  and  the  whole  fac- 
ulties were,  under  it,  early  and  harmoniously 
developed — the  physical,  sensory,  intellectual, 
moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious.  The  number 
of  things  employed,  or  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  under  this  s)rstem,  gave  occupation, 
and  afforded  a  charm* in  variety,  change,  and 
new  phases  of  application ;  for  the  infant 
faculties  could  not  bear  any  lengthened 
strain,  and  required  incessant  variety  of  exer- 
cise. The  system  was  not  confusing  or  op- 
pressive, as  outsiders  might  think,  and  the 
seeming  difficulty  and  advancement  of  parts 
of  it,  showed  what  true  education  could  effect 
in  skilful  hands.  It  was  based  on  philosophy 
and  mental  science  ;  and  Froebel's  works 
were  full  of  philosophic  truth,  and  were  a 
real  contribution  to  mental  science.     Man, 
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as  Froebel  said,  was  a  child  of  nature,  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  God.  All  true  education 
was  a  recognition  of  this  great  fact,  and  this 
great  fact  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in 
view.  Froebel *s  aim,  therefore,  was  to  make 
children  in  harmony  with  themselves,  with 
humanity,  and  with  God.  The  system,  Mr. 
Jolly  pointed  out,  must  be  pursued  in  Froebel's 
order,  as  being  the  result  of  careful  and  pro- 
found study. 

Mr.  Jolly  entered  into  an  interesting  history 
of  the  system  in  Germany,  America,  and 
Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  in  1851,  by  Johann  and  Bertha 
Ronge,  and  was  first  explained  popularly  in 
*' Household  Words"  in  1855.  A  Froebel 
Society  now  existed  in  London,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  taken  up  by  the  Women's  Education 
Union,  and  by  the  London  School  fioard. 
There  were  no\^  several  Kindergarten  schools 
and  training  colk  ges  in  London  ;  there  had 
been  a  training  Kindergarten  school  and  col- 
lege in  Manchester,  during  the  last  seven 
years ;  and  there  were  schools  in  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Aberdeen, 
and  now  one  in  Inverness.  It  had  ardent 
disciples  among  the  first  educational  authori- 
ties of  the  age.  Mr.  Jolly  mentioned  several 
of  these,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Baroness 
V.  Marenholtz  Biilow,  the  best  expounder  of 
the  system,  one  of  whose  works  had  lately 
been  translated  as  "Child  and  Child  Nature," 
•  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Allen  ,  a  delight- 
ful book.  An  excellent  exposition  of  it  was 
*•  The  Kindergarten  :  Principles  of  Froebel's 
System,"  by  Miss  Emily  Shirreff  (Chapman 
and  Hall).  He  also  referred  to  Miss  Heer- 
wart,  of  London,  who  had  been  taught  by 
Froebel  himself,  and  under  whom  the  future 
teacher  of  the  Inverness  school  had  been 
trained.  It  had  a  great  future ;  it  was  the 
greatest,  wisest,  most  philosophic,  complete, 
and  systematic  course  of  infant  education  yet 
devised,  and  was  certain  to  become  universal. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jolly  argued  that  the 
spread  and  adoption  of  this  great  educational 
sy^tcm  opened  up  a  new  occupation  for 
women.  Froebel  held*  that  infant  training 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  his 
system  was  specially  for  them.  Its  peculiar 
relation  to  women  was  both  striking  and  im- 
portant. FroebePs  own  appeals  to  women, 
to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  true  function 
in  regard  to  future  human  progress,  were 
powerful,  inspiring,  and  eloquent.  **  The 
renovation  of  society,"  says  Bulow,  "  de- 
pends on  its  moral  reform,  and  this  again 
chiefly  on  improvement  in  the  nature  of  edu- 
cation.'* 


JOHN  AMOS  COMENIUS. 


THIS  distinguished  teacher  was  bom  at 
Comniain  Moravia,  in  1592.  He  early- 
lost  his  parents,  and  his  guardians  so  neglected 
him  that  he  only  began  Latin  in  his  seven- 
teenth  year.  He  says  this  neglect  of  his  in- 
struction, by  which  he  suffered  so  much,  made 
him  early  sympathize  with  others  in  the  like 
condition.  He  afterward  studied  in  different 
places,  especially  at  Herborn,  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau.  Returning  to  his  native  country 
in  16 1 4,  Comenius  became  rector  of  the 
school  at  Prerau,  and  in  1618  preached  at 
Fulneck.  Here  he  busied  himself  in  over- 
seeing the  schools,  and  working  upon  school 
books;  but  lost  his  manuscripts  when  the 
Spaniards  took  Fulneck,  in  1621. 

In  1624  all  the  evangelical  preachers  in  the 
Austrian  dominions  received  an  order  to 
leave  the  country,  by  which  Comenius  lost 
his  place.  When  afterward  the  decree  was 
issued,  ordering  all  who  would  not  become 
Catholics  to  leave  the  country,  there  left  Bo- 
hemia thirty  thousand  families,  of  whom  five 
hundred  were  of  noble  blood.  Comenius, 
with  his  scattered  flock,  departed  into  Poland. 

Comenius  says  that  he  places  the  beginning 
of  his  didactical  studies  in  the  year  1628, 
when  he  wrote  a  methodology.  In  the  year 
163T  he  published  his  **  Janua  Linguarum 
Reserata,"  a  new  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guages, especially  Latin.  This  book  was  the 
basis  of  his  fame.  He  himself,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  his  didactic  works,  says  of  it,  ''That 
happened  which  I  could  not  have  imagined ; 
namely,  that  this  childish  book  was  received 
with  universal  approbation  by  the  learned 
world.  Tt-.is  was  shown  by  the  number  of 
men,  of  different  nations,  who  heartily  wished 
me  success  with  my  new  discovery,  and 
by  the  number  of  translations  into  foieign 
languages." 

Some  of  his  friends  in  England,  to  whom 
he  had  sent  an  extract  from  it,  caused  this  to 
be  printed.  Upon  receiving  from  England 
an  invitation  to  undertake  to  reform  their 
schools,  he  journeyed  to  London  in  1641. 
The  matter  was  introduced  into  Parliament ; 
but  the  Irish  disturbances,  and  the  outbreaJw- 
ing  of  the  civil  wars,  hindered  his  plans  so 
much  that  he  left  England,  and  upon  an  in- 
vivitation  from  Ludwig  de  Geer,  went  to 
Sweden  in  1642.  The  Swedish  government 
established  Comenius  in  Elbing  to  compose  a 
work  upon  his  method. 

In  1650,  upon  an  invitation  from  Prince 
Rogozki,  he  went  to  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
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vania,  and  remained  there  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  organized  a  school  at  Patak. 
Here  Comenias  wrote,  among  others,  his 
second  celebrated  work,  the  **  Orbis  Pictus.*' 
In  i654Comenius  returned  to  Lissa,  where 
he  remained  until  1656,  in  which  year  the 
Poles  burnt  the  city,  by  which  he  lost  his 
house,  his  books  and  his  manuscripts,  the 
labor  of"  many  years.  He  fled  into  Silesia, 
thence  to  Brandenburg,  and  thence  to  Ham- 
burg and  Amsterdam  Here  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  his  life,  chiefly  supported  by 
wealthy  merchants,  whose  children  he  in- 
structed. He  died  November  15,  167 1,  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   HIS  WRITINGS. 

"All  men  need  instruction.  Instruction 
must  begin  early.  In  youth  God  has  made 
man  unfit  for  civil  and  other  duties,  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  learning. 

"All  children,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
boys  or  girls,  must  be  instructed  in  school : 
in  everything  God's  image  must  be  sought  to 
be  restored,  and  each  must  be  prepared  for 
his  future  calling.  Each  must  learn  every- 
thing;  each  man  is  a  microcosm.  Not  that 
each  should  learn  every  science,  but  that  all 
should  be  so  instructed  that  they  may  under- 
stand the  basis,  relation  and  purpose  of  all  the 
most  important  things  relating  to  what  they 
are,  and  are  to  become  \  so  much  is  necessary 
for  all  who  are  to  be  actors,  and  not  mere 
lookers-on  in  this  world. 

"The  best  years  of  my  own  youth  were 
wasted  in  useless  school  exercises.  But  how 
often,  since  I  have  learned  to  know  better, 
have  I  shed  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  lost 
hours;  how  often  have  I  cried  out  in  my 
grief.  But  grief  is  vain,  and  past  days  will 
not  return.  Only  one  thing  remams,  only 
one  thing  is  possible;  to  leave  to  posterity 
what  advice  I  can,  by  showing  the  way  in 
which  our  teachers  have  led  us  into  errors, 
and  the  method  of  remedying  those  errors 
May  I  do  this  in  the  name  and  under  the 
guidance  of  him  who  alone  can  number  all 
our  faults,  and  make  our  crooked  things 
straight. 

"  Instruction  will  usually  succeed,  if  the 
method  follows  the  course  of  nature.  What- 
ever is  natural  goes  forward  of  itself. 

"  Instruction  should  begin  in  early  youth, 
when  the  mind  is  yet  free ;  and  should  pro- 
ceed by  steps,  in  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers. 

"The  schools  are  wrong,  in  first  teaching 
languages,  and  then  proceeding  to  other 
things     And  boys  are  kept  for  several  years 


in  studies  which  relate  to  languages,  and  only 
then  are  they  put  to  real  studies,  such  as 
mathematics,  physics,  etc.  And  yet  the  thing 
is  the  substance,  and  the  word  the  accident ; 
the  thing  is  the  body,  and  the  word  the  cloth- 
ing. Things  and  words  should  be  studied 
together,  but  things  especially,  as  being  the 
object  both  of  the  understanding  and  of 
language. 

"  Examples  should  precede  abstract  rules  ;  y 
and  in  general,  matter  should  precede   form 
everywhe're.     Too  many  things  should  not  be 
studied  at  the  same  time,  but  one  after  an- 
other. 

"  The  scholar  should  be  introduced  into  a 
sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  what  he  is  learning, 
which  should  be  gradually  developed  further 
and  further. 

"  Friendly  and  loving  parents  and  teachers, 
cheerful  school-rooms,  play-grounds  near  the 
school  houses,  and  systematic  and  natural  in- 
struction, must  all  contribute  to  the  success 
of  teaching,  and  to  counteract  the  usual  dis- 
like to  the  school. 

' '  Most  teachers  sow  plants  instead  of  seeds 
of  plants;  instead  of  proceeding  from  the 
simplest  principles,  they  introduce  the  scholar 
at  once  into  a  chaos  of  books  and  miscella- 
neous studies. 

"Things  near  at  hand  should  be  learned 
first,  and  afterward  those  lying  farther  and 
farther  ofl". 

"The  first  education  should  be  of  the  per- 
ceptions, then  of  the  memory,  then  of  the 
understanding  and  then  of  the  judgment. 
For  knowledge  begins  with  mental  percep- 
tions, which  are  fixed  in  the  memory  by  the 
apprehension ;  then  the  understanding,  by 
inductions  from  single  apprehensions,  forms 
general  truths  or  ideas;  and  lastly,  certain 
knowledge  proceeds  from  the  operation  of 
the  judgment  upon  things  before  understand- 
ing. 

"The  scholar  should  not  learn  by  rote 
what  he  does  not  understand. 

"All  studies  must  be  as  much  as  possible 
worked  into  one  whole,  and  developed  from 
one  root.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  everywhere  be  shown. 

"We  learn,  not  only  in  order  to  under 
stand,  but  also  to  express  and  to  use  what  we 
understand.  As  much  as  any  one  understands, 
so  much  ought  he  to  accustom  himself  to  ex- 
press; and  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  un- 
derstand whatever  he  says.  Speech  and 
knowledge  should  proceed  with  equal  steps. 

"Reading  and  writing  should  be  learned 
together. 

* '  Youth  should  be  made  to  understand,  not 
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the  appearances  of  the  things  which  make 
impressions  upon  their  minds,  but  the  things 
themFclves. 

'*  Instruction  must  begin  with  actual  in- 
spection, not  with  verbal  description  of  things. 
From  such  inspection  it  is  that  certain  knowl- 
edge comes.  What  is  actually  seen  remains 
faster  in  the  memory  than  description  or  enu- 
meration, a  hundred  times  as  often  repeated. 
For  this  reason,  pictures,  Biblical  scenes  for 
example,  are  strongly  to  be  recommended. 
The  eye  should  first  be  directed  to  an  object 
in  its  totality,  and  afterward  to  its  parts. 
This  is  true .  not  only  of  the  mental,  but  of 
the  bodily  vision." 


HEATING   AND  VENTILATION. 


THE  important  subject  of  heating  and 
ventilating  school  rooms  has  probably 
been  investigated  more  carefully  by  Dr.  D. 
M.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  than  by  any  other 
person  in  the  country.  Botli  school  directors 
and  teachers  should  read  what  he  says,  and 
be  guided  by  the  practical  suggestions  he 
makts.  Doubtless,  the  health  of  thousands 
of  our  children  is  undermined  every  year  by 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  school-rooms. 

According  to  Dr.  Lincoln,  the  requirements 
for  ventilating  and  heating  school-rooms  are 
the  following : 

1.  Removal  of  ihe  air  of  the  room,  effected  con-- 
staDtly  and  without  perceptible  dr»ught.<i,  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  two  thousand  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each 
occupant. 

2.  A  temperature  not  exceeding  70°  nor  falling  be- 
low 64°  at  the  level  of  the  head  of  a  person  silling, 
and  not  varying  more  than  about  4°  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  room,  or  at  different  heights  within  six 
feet  of  the  floor. 

3.  Freedom  from  noxious  elements. 

To  effect  a  sufficient  change  of  air  without  produc- 
ing a  draught,  there  must  be  a  liberal  allowance  of 
space  per  scholar.  A  small  room,  for  example,  a 
low-studded  parlor  of  moderate  size  when  full  of 
company,  can  hardly  be  kept  in  a  comfortable  condi- 
.tion  ;  the  alternative  is  between  a  dangerous  draught 
and  an  excess  of  heat  with  sUfling  closeness.  In 
practice,  a  room  containing  250  cubic  feet  of  space 
per  occupant  can  be  readily  ventilated  without 
draught.  Such  a  room  allows  20  square  feet  of  floor- 
space  to  each  pupil,  and  has  a  height  of  12}^  feet.  In 
an  ordinal y  school-room  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
making  the  ceiling  over  14  feet  in  height ;  12  or  13 
feet  is  sufficient.  In  a  large  hall  it  is  necessary  to 
exceed  this  for  acoustic  and  ether  reasons. 

Of  course,  children  ought  not  to  sit  with  wet  cloth- 
ing or  feet  in  a  cool  room.  Children  who  are  badly 
fed  will  not  resist  cold  well ;  nor  those  who  are  pam- 
pered, or  prevented  from  getting  exercise.  And  any 
person,  child,  or  adult,  may  become  tender  and  deli- 
cate in  a  short  time  by  accustoming  himself  to  an 


over-heated  room.  It  is  very  hard,  in  a  changeable 
climate  like  ours,  to  avoid  the  latter  evil;  in  most 
houses  there  is  placed  a  powerful  heating-apparatus, 
which  cannot  be  made  to  "  roar  gently  "  when  the 
weaiher  moderates.  Attention  to  the  temperature  of 
a  house,  in  our  climate,  implies  quite  as  much'care 
for  coolness  as  for  warmth,  during  the  changeable 
spring  and  autumn  weather.  And,  when  it  comes  to 
the  practical  working  of  a  school-room,  it  is  very  easy 
indeed  to  let  the  temperature  exceed  a  reasonable 
point,  but  requires  constant  attention  to  keep  it  down. 
An  interesting  lesson  may  be  going  on,  or  a  written 
examination :  the  mind  works  well,  for  the  time,  at  a 
fevtr  heat ;  and  the  temperature  of  84®  may  pass 
quite  unnoticed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a 
strain  upon  the  system  is  followed  by  a  period  of  las- 
situde; and  a  state  of  lassitude,  again,  may  demand 
a  slightly  raised  temperature.  Thus  by  degrees  habits 
of  preference  for  hot  rooms  may  be  formed.  The 
teacher  may  be  as  unconscious  of  the  evil  as  the 
scholar;  indeed,  if  fatigued  she  may  require,  or  if 
excited  may  not  notice^an  unusual  heat. 

The  time  to  correct  bad  habits  in  this  lespect  is  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Every  one  then  comes 
to  school  with  a  system  invigorated  by  some  months 
of  exposure  to  fresh  air;  and,  if  care  is  taken,  this 
vigor,  or  power  of  resisting  cold,  may  be  retained. 
The  teacher  may  assist  by  causing  the  children  to 
take  frequent  exercise — play,  with  running  and  shout- 
ii.g,  is  the  best — and  to  go  out  of  doors  frequently.  If 
it  rains  or  snows,  windows  may  be  o{>ened  a  little, 
while  the  children  are  engaged  in  active  bodily  exer- 
cise, such  as  calisthenics.  These  intermissions  should 
occur  as  often  as  once  every  hour,  and  last  Ave  min- 
utes at  a  time,  or  longer.  Weakly  children,  those 
liable  to  croup  or  rheumaiism,  or  other  complaints 
arising  from  exposure,  must  be  protected  meanwhile ; 
but  the  fact  remains,  that  the  power  to  perform  work, 
the  power  to  generate  heat,  and  the  power  to  resist 
catching  cold,  are  all  improved  by  frequent  vigorous 
use  of  the  muscles  and  tungs.  Singing  constitutes  an 
excellent  exercise  for  ihe  body^  as  well  as  relaxation 
for  the  mind  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  carried  on  in  a  room 
set  apart  for  thr.t  purpose,  and  so  closely  packed  and 
badly  ventilated  that  it  was  difficult  to  remain  in  it. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  that  which  sets  the 
lungs  in  vigorous  action  implies  and  demands  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air ;  and  that  to  perform  ex- 
ercise in  close  rooms  is  more  exhausting  than  to  sit 
still.  The  personal  influence  of  a  vigorous  and  full- 
blooded  master  may  be  very  beneficial  in  correcting 
ing  the  errors  of  subordinate  teachers  in  these  respects. 

Apparatus. — "  Every  heating  apparatus  or  system 
of  heating  which  does  not  provide  in  itself  for  an 
ample  and  regular  change  of  air,  or  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  suitable  arrangements  for  such  a  change, 
is  injurious  to  health.''  These  words  are  axiomatic. 
They  condemn  a  great  variety  of  appliances,  some  of 
thim  the  most  popular.  Most  sy.^tems  of  heating  in 
which  coils  of  pipe  stand  in  the  rooms  or  entries,  are 
included  in  this  condemnation.  Every  such  coil 
should  have  its  special  duct,  flue,  or  hole  in  the  house- 
wall,  for  the  introduction  of  a  due  amount  of  fresh 
air.  The  air  thus  introduced  should  enter  a  box  en- 
closing the  coil  of  pipe,  and  after  circulating  about 
the  coil,  is  to  be  discharged  by  a  register  into  the 
room ;  this  arrangement  is  equally  correct,  whether 
the  coil  be  placed  in  the  chambers,  or  whether  (as  is 
often  done  in  schools)  the  boxes,  containing  the  coils, 
are  placed  in  the  cellar  like  the  hot-air  boxes  of  com- 
mon furnaces.     This  provides  for  the  introduction  of 
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a  considerable  amount  of  warm  air;  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  think  of  the  extraction  of  vitiated  air. 

A  school  room  cannot  be  ventilated  in  winter — and 
scarcely  in  summer — without  special  flues  for  the  pur- 
pose. An  ordinary  air-tight  stove  carries  up  the 
chimney  enough  air  to  ventilate  for  one  person  ;  an 
oj^en  fireplace,  enough  for  a  dozen  or  less.  With  the 
aid  of  p:irtly  opened  windows,  the  Ere  on  the  hearth 
will  answer  perfectly;  but  it  is  very  wasteful,  and- has 
ihe  disadvantage  of  being  at  one  side  or  end  of  the 
room,  so  that  some  parts  may  be  cold  while  others 
are  too  warm.  It  is  apt,  also,  to  leave  the  floors  cold. 
If,  however,  a  chimney  is  connected  with  a  room,  the 
fireplace  should  not  be  stopped  up,  unless  it  .should 
happen  to  give  egress  to  disagreeable  currents  of  cold 
air.  A  little  Are  on  the  hearth,  or  a  gas  jet  burning 
high  in  the  chimney,  or  even  a  lamp  placed  in  the 
fireplace,  will  keep  up  the  draught ;  and  the  chim* 
iiey,  if  not  used  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  may  carry 
off  foul  air. 

In  most  large  schools,  as  now  built,  flues  are  con- 
nected with  each  room.  Until  lately  such  flues  were 
almost  invariably  too  small.  For  a  class  of  fifty  pu- 
pils, requiring  1,700  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  united 
transverse  sections  of  the  flues  should  equal  five  square 
/eet,  or  more.  There  should  be  apertures  or  gratings, 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wall.  The  air  at 
the  top  is  usually  quite  as  bad  as  that  at  ike  bottom^  and 
is  apt  to  be  warmer  too ;  ventilation  from  the  top, 
therefore,  is  desirable  in  summer,  though  in  winter  it 
may  be  thought  too  wasteful  of  heat  to  rely  entirely 
upon  it. 

Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  man  in  one  respect. 
The  poisoned  air  from  the  gas-jets  is  taken  to  the  top 
of  the  room,  by  its  ascensional  force,  away  from  our 
persons.  If  a  man  were  compelled  to  spend  an 
evening  with  his  head  close  to  the  ceiling,  he  would 
be  ready  to  make  his  will  at  the  close  of  it.  It  would 
be  a  natural  method  of  ventilating,  to  make  a  suffi- 
cient opening  at  top,  and  let  the  air  rush  out ;  but  this 
method  would  waste  heat,  and  would  leave  the  lower 
strata  of  air  cold.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
gas-jets,  as  seldom  used  in  day-schools,  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  breath  of  the  pupils  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass  of  air  in  a  room,  a  little  more  at  the 
top  than  elsewhere.  The  slight  excess  at  top  being 
disregarded,  we  may  endeavor  to  cause  the  entire 
mass  of  air  to  move  downward,  and  to  pass  out 
through  ventilators  at  the  level  of  the  floor.  Water 
should  be  evaporated  in  the  hot-air  box. 

Every  system  of  flues  for  drawing  air  from  rooms 
should  be  provided  with  means  for  heating  them. 
The  application  of  heat  to  the  flues  is  made  in  various 
ways.  Sometimes  a  special  furnace  or  stove  is  put 
into  the  flue ;  sometime^  the  smoke-pipes  from  the 
heaters  or  furnaces  are  led  through  by  it ;  sometimes 
coils  of  steam  or  water  pipes  are  introduced,  or  gas 
jeis.  A  draught,  in  many  cases  considerable  in 
amount,  is  obtainable  in  the  lower  stories,  even  with- 
out heating  the  flues;  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  tall 
chimney  will  often  draw  when  not  heated.  But  this 
source  of  power  for  ventilating  purposes  cannot  be 
relied  on.  Neither  is  the  action  of  the  wind  upon 
ventilaling  mitres,  placed  on  chimneys,  at  all  a  con- 
stant one.  The  simplest  method  of  ventilation,  ap* 
proaching  to  thoroughness,  is  that  by  heated  flues.  It 
is  expensive,  unless  the  heat  from  the  smoke-flue  be 
utilized;  but  it  can  be  easily  understood  and  man- 
aged, and  is  fairly  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

The  best  system  yet  adopted  in  schools  requires  a 
good  deal  of  watching,  and  cannot  be  intrusted  to 


the  sole  care  of  a  janitor.  It  is  for  his  interest  to 
appear  economical  of  his  coal ;  he  is  therefore  under 
a  constant  temptation  to  check  the  outflow  of  warm 
air  from  the  rooms,  and  to  limit  as  much  as  possible 
the  period  of  airing-out,  which  should  come  daily 
after  school.  Good  ventilation  is  an  end  which  can- 
not be  gained  without  the  expenditure  of  much  fuel ; 
for  the  foul  air,  thrown  awa.y,  is  warm  air,  and  the 
heat  it  contains  is  necessarily  lost. 

If  a  stove  is  set  up  in  a  school  room,  it  ought  to 
have  a  flue  leading  out  of  do<irs,  through  which  pure 
air  should  enter,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  heated 
iron  or  £itone.  The  stove  should  be  boxed  or 
sheathed  around  with  iron  or  tin,  forming  an  air 
space,  into  the  lower  part  of  which  the  above  flue 
should  open ;  a  powerful  current  of  fresh  warrued 
air  would  thus  be  drawn  into  the  room.  The  stove 
doors  should  of  course  be  exclude^  from  this  box ; 
and  the  draught  for  supplying  the  fire  should  come 
from  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  room,  thus  ex- 
tracting a  certain  amount  of  bad  air." 
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THE  county  superiniendents  of  Illinois,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded 
schools  of  that  state.  The  course  itself  is  not 
nearly  so  full  or  complete  as  many  courses 
prepared  in  our  own  counties,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  some  valuable  directions  in 
methods,  which  we  print  below.  \V^e  hope 
our  Superintendents  and  teachers  will  read 
them  carefully.  The  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
committee  was  Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

FIRST  READER  GRADE. 

Reading, — It  is  very  important  that  children  should 
take  the  first  steps  in  all  their  school  work  correctly. 
They  should  be  taught,  in  familiar  conversation,  to 
observe  objects  and  tell  their  names.  By  easy  ques- 
tions, lead  them  to  express  their  simple  ideas  about 
things  which  they  can  see  and  handle.  Bring  objects 
to  the  school  room  for  them  to  examine  and  talk 
about.  Use  pictures.  Seek  to  establish  freedom  and 
lamiliarity  between  yourself  and  young  children. 
Print  upon  the  blackboard  the  names  of  the  most 
familiar  objects,  which  do  not  contain  more  than  three 
or  four  letters,  and  teach  the  child  to  recognize  the 
word  and  pronounce  it  as  soon  as  pointed  out.  After 
pupils  have  learned  to  pronounce  a  few  words  at  sight, 
teach  the  letters  composing  them,  write  and  print 
them  upon  the  blackboard,  and  teach  the  children  to 
write  them  upon  their  slates.  Keep  a  list  of  words 
learned  upon  the  blackboard,  and  add  new  words  as 
fast  as  they  are  learned.  Reading  is  the  comprehen- 
sion or  expression  of  thought  indicated  in  printed  or 
written  characters.  The  pronunciation  of  words  is 
not  reading,  but  should  precede  reading  as  a  prepara- 
tory exercise;  therefore,  test  the  ability  of  the  children 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  a  reading  lesson,  and  to 
comprehend  their  meaning,  before  they  attempt  to 
read  it.  Indistinctness  of  utterance,  hesitancy,  and 
clipping  of  words  and  sounds,  should  be  corrected 
with  the  utmost  care.  Teach  the  child  to  express  the 
thought  naturally,  by  a  series  of  easy  questions  upon 
the  lesson. 
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Language  Lessons  are  thus  introduced  at  a  time 
when  it  is  very  important  that  children  shoul^  be 
taught  to  answer  all  questions  in  complete  sentetices. 
In  all  the  exercises  with  children,  develop  the  power 
to  express  thought  properly.  Correct  all  mistakes  in 
the  use  of  language.  In  every  written  exercise, 
whether  upon  the  blackboard  or  slates,  require  the 
use  of  the  necessary  punctuation  marks.  Always  ex- 
amine with  care  all  the  written  exercises  required,  to 
see  how  well  they  have  been  prepared,  and  to  correct 
all  errors.  Whatever  else  you  do,  or  fail  to  do,  be 
sure  that  you  do  not  neglect  the  **  little  ones,"  who 
need  direction  and  encouragement  at  every  step. 

Spelling — After  children  have  become  familiar  with 
a  few  words,  teach  them  to  spell,  always  requiring 
them  to  pronounce  the  word  distinctly.  Dictate 
words,  learned  in  their  reading  lessons,  t6  be  written 
upon  their  slates.  .  \ 

Numbers — While  children  are  learning  the  names 
of  objects,  develop  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  by  let- 
ting them  count  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  as  they  pick  up 
the  objects,  always  giving  the  name  of  the  object. 
Write  the  figure  representing  the  number  of  objects 
on  the  blackboard.  Use  beans,  spools,  stones,  pic- 
lure-cards,  blocks,  letters,  toys,  etc.  Use  objects  that 
will  interest  the  child.  Construct  simple  examples 
with  objects  in  addition  and  subtraction  by  I's,  2*s, 
and  3's,  and  from  such  exercises  lead  the  pupils  to 
construct  for  themselves  addition  and  subtraction  ta- 
bles.    Take  the  first  steps  slowly  and  surely. 

Writing — Prepare  the  slates  by  ruling  one  side  of 
them  permanently,  by  scratching,  as  copy  books  are 
ruled,  with  four  equi-distant  lines  and  three  spaces, 
or  with  two  lines  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  small 
letters,  and  a  line  above  and  one  below  to  indicate 
the  length  of  loop-letters.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  at  first  to  teach  the  children  how  to  form  the 
letters.  Always  write  the  wurd  or  words  to  be  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard,  using  lines,  so  that  the  children 
may  observe  how  each  letter  is  formed.  Guide  the 
hand  in  the  first  efforts.  Teach- them  to  draw  straight 
lines,  vertical  and  slanting,  equal  spaces  distant,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  spaces  high  on  the  ruled  slate ; 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  exercise  will  aid 
in  teaching  space  and  slant  in  writing.  Require  pu- 
pils to  bring  to  the  reading  class  each  day  an  assigned 
part  of  the  lesson  neatly  written  on  the  slate. 

SECOND  READER  GRADE. 

Reading — Test  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  pro 
nounce  every  word  in  the  lesson,  and  require  them  to 
give,  before  reading,  the  substance  of  the  lesson  in 
their  own  language,  or  let  them  substitute  other 
words  for  certain  selected  words  in  the  sentences. 
Seek  constantly  to  obtain  distinct  articulation  and  nat- 
ural tones.  Teach  them  to  read  as  they  would  talk. 
Don't  let  pupils  of  this  grade  point  to  the  words  when 
reading.  Train  the  eye  and  the  voice.  Give  variety 
by  using  picture  books  and  children^  papers  for  read- 
ing exercises  at  least  once  a  week. 

Language  Lessons — Besides  the  questions  asked 
and  answered  in  every  recitation,  occasionally  write 
sentences  with  prominent  words  omitted,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  pupils.  Give  a  list  of  familiar  objects 
with  which  sentences  are  to  be  constructed.  Bring 
curiosities,  pictures,  etc.,  and  request  children  to  de- 
scribe them.  Require  correct  ideas,  as  well  as  cor- 
rect construction  of  sentences.  Let  children  select 
the  object-words  (nouns)  in  the  reading  lesson,  de- 
fine and  explain  them. 

Spelling — Spell  words  from  the  reader,  and  words 


used  in  other  exercises.  Spell  monosyllables  \tf 
sound.  Require  the  phonic  spelling  of  woros  suffi- 
ciently to  obtain  correct  and  distinct  enunciation. 
Let  a  part  of  the  spelling  be  written.  Drill  on  diffi- 
cult words  found  in  the  lessons,  and  those  pronounced 
alike  but  spelled  differently.-  Spell  with  every  exer- 
cise. 

Numbers — Combine  written  work  with  mental  in 
this  grade.  Give  practical  examples  embracing  the 
number  work  of  this  grade.  Require  children  to 
construct  examples,  using  the  price  of  familiar  ob- 
jects, as  sugar,  candy,  slates,  thread,  hats,  etc., 
thereby  teaching  children  habits  of  inquiry  and  ob- 
servation. Give  exercises  to  obtain  rapid  work. 
Vary  the  number  work  so  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
every  exercise. 

fVri/ing. — Continue  slate  work,  giving  the  pupils  in- 
struction at  the  same  time  it  is  given  to  those  who  write 
in  copy  books.  Before  leaving  the  Second  Reader, 
let  children  write  with  a  lead  pencil  on  paper,  teach- 
ing them  how  to  hold  the  pencil.  Close  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  (prmation  of  letters,  slanting, 
spacing,  capitals,  etc.  Make  frequent  use  of  the 
blackboard  in  illustrations. 

THIRD   READER  GRADE. 

Reading. — Follow  directions  given  in  preceding 
grade.  Require  each  pupil  to  obtain  a  dictionary 
and  find  the  definitions  of  common  words.  Make 
this  a  class  exercise  at  their  seats  at  first,  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  use  a  dictionary;  teach  the  marks  that 
indicate  the  sounds  of  letters  and  tlffe  accent,  so  that 
they  can  determine  the  pronunciation  ol  words.  Culti- 
vate tones  and  expression  with  great  care.  Let  the  class 
memorize  short  selections  containing  gems  of  thought, 
to  repeat  singly  or  in  concert  as  a  drill  exercise.  Do 
not  let  pupils  attempt  to  read  selections  beyond  their 
comprehension.  Let  children  bring  story-books  from 
home  and  read  aloud  in  the  class. 

Language  Lessons, — ^Teach  the  use  of  the  interro- 
gation point,  comma,  period,  and  capital  letters. 
Never  permit  written  exercises  to  be  prepared  care- 
lessly, or  without  a  proper  use  of  capitals  and  panctu- 
ation  marks.  Teach  pupils  to  separate  simple  sen- 
tences into  the  complete  subject  and  predicate,  and  to 
find  the  subject  word  and  predicate  verb  (including  the 
auxiliaries)  by  a  series  of  questions  developing  the 
thought  of  the  sentence.  Let  the  teacher  use  a  lan- 
guage lesson  book  as  a  guide  in  the  exercises  given. 

Spelling. — Guard  carefully  the  pronunciation  of 
words  in  oral  spelling,  securing  distinctness  and 
purity  of  tone.  Require  pupils  to  construct  sentences, 
using  the  words  spelled.  Combine  definitions  with 
the  spelling  exercise.  Let  half  the  spelling  be  written 
work.  In  the  written  work  require  neatness  and 
good  penmanship. 

Geography. — The  work  in  geography  should  be 
largely  conversational.  If  books  are  used  in  thic 
grade,  have  the  pupils  occasionally  read  portions  of 
the  text;  also  have  them  read  selections  from  any 
books  to  be  had  containing  descriptions  of  the  country, 
cities  or  localities  studied.  The  oral  work  should 
embrace  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  divisions  of  land 
and  water,  ability  to  point  them  out  on  a  map,  the 
study  of  the  local  geography  of  the  town  and  county 
in  which  the  pupil  resides,  and  then  the  state.  Teach 
the  children  how  to  draw  rivers,  coast  line,  etc.,  with 
chalk.     Require  them  to  draw  a  map  of  the  state. 

Numbers. — Require  all  work  which  *pupi1s  place 
upon  their  slates  or  blackboard  to  be  arranged  neatly 
and  systematically,  and  when  concrete  numbers  are 
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used  the  denomination  or  name  should  be  written. 
Oive  special  attention  to  the  principles  and  analysis, 
giving  the  reasons  in  operations. 

Writing. — Use  copy-books,  with  pen  and  ink. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  teach  the  children  to 
"hold  the  pen  properly,  and  to  write  lightly.  Teach 
the  elements  of  small  letters  and  capitals.  Study  and 
follow  the  instruction  given  in  the  copy  books. 

FOURTH  READER  GRADE. 

Reading, — In  every  reading  exercise  seek  to  de- 
velop thought  and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
selection.  Learn  something  of  the  prominent  au- 
thors. Give  vocal  exercises  at  least  once  a  week,  to 
develop  compass  of  voice,  pitch,  etc.  Teach  the 
system  of  voice  training  found  in  the  first  part  of  the 
readers. 

Spelling. — Drill  in  spelling.  Require  written  ex- 
ercises every  day.  Give  review  exercises  once  a 
week  on  words  previously  studied,  spelling  orally; 
combine  with  other  grades  in  this  exercise.  Study 
the  derivation  and  construction, of  words,  giving  the 
root,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  the  meaning  of  each  part, 
and  of  the  whole  word.  Teach  a  few  prominent 
rules  of  spelling.  Assign  a  part  of  each  spelling  les- 
son for  definition.  Each  pupil  should  have  a  small 
dictionary. 

Arithmetic. — Arrange  so  that  each  subject  in  men- 
tal arithmetic  shall  precede  the  same  in  written  arith- 
metic In  taking  up  any  subject,  develop  principles 
first,  teach  pupils  to  construct  their  own  rules,  and 
give  the  reasons  for  each  step  in  an  operation.  Have 
papils  furnish  original  examples  for  each  rule  and 
principle.  Require  system  and  neatness  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  work  put  upon  the  blackboard 
or  slate,  so  that  each  step  of  the  process  will  be  in- 
dicated. Orderly,  methodical  habits  are  valuable  in 
any  business.  Give  miscellaneous  examples  covering 
principles  learned,  to  be  performed  rapidly  on  black- 
board and  slate.  In  rapid  work,  pupils  should  learn 
to  perform  mentally  as  much  of  the  example  as  pos- 
sible. 

Grammar^ — Wiitten  statements  of  arithmetical  op- 
erations, descriptions  of  events  in  history  or  of  the 
geography  of  a  country,  will  furnish  many  written  ex- 
ercises, which  should  be  carefully  examined  and  crit- 
icised as  to  construction  of  sentences,  use  of  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks.  Let  some  of  the  written  ex- 
ercises be  criticised  in  the  class  by  pupils.  Require 
letter  writing  and  easy  composition.  Diagram  sen- 
tences. Diagrams  present  to  the  eye  the  essential 
parts  of  a  sentence  and  the  relation  of  words  to  each 
other. 

Geography, -A}?,^  maps  when  learning  the  location 
of  cities, rivers,  countries,  etc.  If  there  are  no  maps  in 
school,  draw  them  on  the  blackboard  or  wall,  or  let 
the  teacher  purchase  a  set  for  her  own  use.  Let  much 
of  the  descriptive  part  of  geography  be  read  and  dis- 
cu^ed.  Teach  pupils  how  to  make  niuuntiins,  coast 
line,  rivers,  etc.,  and  then  require  them  to  draw  maps 
on  paper  and  blackboards. 

FIFTH   READER   GRADE. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  given  in  the  preceding 
grades  are  applicable  to  this  grade.  Use  the  United 
States  history  as  a  reading  book  part  of  the  time,  and 
let  the  pupils  talk  about  the  subject  read.  Let  pupils 
make  selections  from  the  readers,  to  be  read  from  the 
platform.  Cultivate  self-possession,  and  an  easy  and 
natural  manner  in  reading.  Continue  voice  training. 
Study  the  thought;  require  definitions.     Learn  the 


biographies  of  prominent  authors,  which  are  given  in 
many  readers.  Continue  spelling  in  every  exercise; 
review  constantly  difficult  words.  In  the  study  of 
history  combine  the  geography  of  the  country. 

Require  the  written  exercises  of  this  grade  to  be 
prepared  for  preservation  and  exhibition  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  Bind  them.  Explain  principles  in 
arithmetic,  give  full  analysis,  and  give  frequent  exer- 
cises for  rapid  work  and  results.  Teach  the  business 
forms  of  notes,  receipts,  etc.  Teach  pupils  to  write 
with  a  free  hand  on  paper;  drill  and  practice  will 
make  pupils  easy  writers. 

In  grammar,  analyze  selections  from  the  readers, 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  thought  of  the  author. 
Require  compositions  on  assigned  subjects,  especially 
historical  and  scientific,  directing  the  pupil  to  books 
from  which  information  can  be  obtained.    - 

In  geography,  teach  map  drawing  of  all  the  grand 
divisions,  using  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  ;  study 
the  physical  features  of  countries,  and  compare  those 
of  the  same  latitude:  when  modifications  of  produc- 
tions and  climate  occur,  study  the  reasons  for  the 
changes.  Make  constant  use  of  outline  maps.  Study 
tides,  trade  winds,  ocean  currents,  etc.  Induce  pupils 
of  this  grade  to  read  useful  books;  assist  in  selecting 
them.  Cultivate  habits  of  thought  in  children  of 
every  grade. 

Declamation, — Every  week  let  a  few  pupils  from 
each  grade  be  permitted  to  memorize  and  repeat  from 
the  platform  short  selections  of  either  prose  or  poetry, 
care  being  taken  to  lead  them  to  choose  what  is  within 
their  comprehension  and  worth  remembering. 

Music. — When  the  teacher  can  sing,  or  when  the 
pupils  can  sing,  let  the  whole  school  sing  note  exer- 
cises and  songs,  which  may  be  found  in  any  good 
singing  bock  prepared  for  school  use.  Make  music 
an  entertaining  exercise. 

Written  Examinations. — All  pupils  able  to  write 
should  have  an  occasional  examination  upon  what 
they  have  studied,  to  test  their  knowledge  and  impress 
whaj  they  have  learned ;  and  these  written  exercises 
of  the  lower  as  well  as  those  of  the  higher  grades 
should  be  preserved  for  exhibition  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 


FARM  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 


DESCRIFIION    OF   A   FRENCH   I^STnUTION. 


THE  Italian  Government,  which  is  doing 
many  notable  things  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  recently  sent  a  lady,  Madam  Au- 
relia  Cimino  Folliero,  to  visit  the  agricultural 
institutions  of  France,  which  have  been  es- 
tablished for  women.  In  her  report  sh©.,de- 
scribes  a  number  of  interesting  institutions, 
but  our  readers  will  derive  most  profit,  we 
think,  from  the  following  account  of  the 
refuge  at  Dartenal,  near  Rouen : 

The  history  of  this  agricultural  colony  for  women, 
established  hardly  thirty  years  ago,  by  two  charitable 
souls,  to  receive  the  little  girls  who  go  out  from 
prison,  has  a  trace  of  romance.  The  limits  of  this 
work  will  not  permit  me  to  relate  in  detail  its  deveU 
opment.  I  will  only  say  that  the  asylum,  which 
opened  with  a  capital  of  seventeen  sous,  has  to-day 
8oo,ocx>  francs,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
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examples  of  what  can  be  done  by  work,  and  the 
union  of  women  under  skillful  and  vigorous  direc- 
tion. 

The  founders  are  the  Abbe  Podevin,  former  chap- 
lain of  the  Rouen  prison,  and  the  Sister  Marie  Er- 
nestine, who  was  official  inspector. 

One  day,  about  thirty  years  ago,  two  young  girls, 
whose  sentence  had  been  remitted,  and  who  must 
quit  the  prison,  wept  hot  tears,  held  by  the  hand  and 
supplicated  the  jailor  to  leave  them  in  their  cell,  be- 
cause they  knew  not  where  to  find  shelter,  that  they 
were  alone,  far  from  their  coimtry,  dishonored  by  im- 
prisonment, and  without  any  means  of  support.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  at  the  prison  gate,  a  horrible  group  of 
old  women,  like  ravens  which  form  a  circle  around  a 
dead  boily  to  satisfy  their  voracious  hunger  from  that 
which  has  ceased  to  live,  attended  the  going  out  of 
these  young  girls,  to  speculate  upon  iheir  abandoned 
youth. 

Sister  Ernestine  had  often  observed  with  sadness 
the  snares  that  beset  prisoners  whom  her  zeal  and 
charity  had  endeavored  to  bring  back  to  sentiments 
of  virtue  and  repentance.  The  tears  of  these  two 
little  abandoned  girls  burned  in  her  heart  like  a  hot 
iron.  Rut  what  could  she  do?  Between  the  three 
she  had  only  seventeen  sous  !  Perhaps,  if  she  had  a 
shelter,  they  would  suffice  to  buy  some  bread,  and 
thus  they  would  be  saved  another  day.  Struck  with 
a  sudden  inspiration,  she  wrote  a  word  to  the  chap- 
lain of  the  prison  of  Rouen,  the  Abbe  Podevin,  relat- 
ing to  him  the  sad  condition  of  these  two  young  girls, 
the  perils  that  surrounded  them,  and  their  scanty  re- 
sources. •'  Tell  me,"  she  said,  '*  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  what  1  can  do  to  save  these  unfortunates," 
and   the  chaplain  responded    in  these  brief  words: 

*•  Find  a  chamber,  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  straw  to 
sleep  on,  and  a  candle.  To-morrow  God  will  pro- 
vide." Thus  it  was  done  ;  thus  was  founded  this 
asylum,  which,  as  a  grain  confided  to  the  earth,  has 
grown  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  and  has 
developed  into  a  magnificent  tree. 

A  house  and  a  small  field  were  bought,  and  some 
one  gave  some  goats.  It  was  thus  that  the  Abbe  Po- 
devin and  the  Sister  Ernestine  were  led  to  learn  ag- 
riculture, and  to  teach  it  with  profit  to  these  young 
girls  whom  thhy  had  received.  Then,  in  the  course 
of  time,  they  began  the  construction  of  the  recent 
establishment,  to  which  additions  continue  to  be 
made. 

This  workhouse  refuge  has  been  for  a  long  time 
chosen  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  receive 
those  sentenced.  For  each  the  department  pays 
about  twelve  cents  a  day  until  the  child  is  fifteen 
years  of  age,  for  it  is  supposed  that  at  that  age  their 
labor  should  support  them,  and  about  $8  for  clothing 
outfit.  Besides  this,  the  Minister  has  given  by  differ- 
ent titles  important  subsidies. 

There  are  at  Dartenal  actually  306  young  girls  of 
all  ages  above  six  years,  born  in  different  departments. 
A  great  number  are  condemned  for  light  offences, 
such  as  the  robbery  of  a  little  bread,  some  morsels  of 
sugar,  or  a  few  peas'  stolen  from  the  field,  or  for  vag- 
abondage, and  some  for  grave  faults. 

THE  DARTBNAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  establishment  consists  of  a  vast  dwelling,  with 
a  fine  chapel,  large  halls,  schools,  a  hospital,  with  a 
country  house  and  a  farm  a  little  distance  away  upon 
a  very  agreeable  hill,  with  about  326  acres  entirely 
cultivated  by  these  young  girls. 

The  only  man  of  the  house  is  the  Abbe  Podevin, 


a  venerable  man  of  sixty-eight  years,  blue  eyes,  lively 
and  penetrating,  sunburnt,  robust,  full  of  fire,  aod 
with  a  military  bearing.  Without  speaking  of  the 
admirable  qualities  of  his  heart,  it  is  marvelous  to 
see  how  he  has  preserved  his  chosen  family  from  its 
origin,  and  has  brought  his  work  to  the  degree  of 
moral  and  material  prosperity  it  has  attained. 

The  young  girls  are  scarcely  installed  before  they 
begin  to  learn  to  sew.  They  work  much,  and  I 
found  them  all  flourishing,  with  good  health  and  hap- 
piness. There  are  no  locks  at  Dartenal  to  retain  the 
inmates,  but  none  ever  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
home,  where  they  feel  they  are  protected  and  loved. 

There  they  sew,  reel  the  cotton  for  several  fabrics 
of  the  country ;  they  make  the  lye  for  soap,  the 
bread,  cider,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  do  all  farm 
work.  They  spade,  sow,  and  harvest,  plant  and 
prune  the  trees,  drive  the  can  and  the  carriage,  and 
load  the  hay.  I  ^\}\  add,  that  in  only  eleven  days 
these  girls  made  a  carriage  road  about  one  mile  long 
from  the  house  to  the  farm,  and  constructed  the  tele- 
graph line  that  puts  in  communication  the  two  houses. 

One  of  the  specialties  of  this  establishment  is  thai 
of  raising  cattle  and  improving  the  stock.  There 
are  nearly  lOO  cows,  more  than  1,000  fowls,  two 
bulls,  which  the  young  girls  lead  to  the  watering- 
place,  and  twenty-three  horses,  which  they  mount  as 
veritable  Amazons,  without  saddles,  crossing  along 
sometimes  the  entire  hill  in  a  grand  trot,  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  such  rude  work  does 
not  alter  in  these  young  girls  the  feminine  type,  and 
the  natural  desire-to  clothe  and  decorate  themselves 
with  the  care  and  solicitude  proper  to  the  sex.  I  a*n 
happy  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  though  they  lack  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  young  girls  of  the  city,  yet 
they  do  not  want  for  certain  feminine  traits,  and  cul- 
tivate them.  Their  forms  are  a  little  thick,  and  the 
hands  rude,  but  they  are  compensated  by  the  beauti- 
ful color  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  appearance  of  perfect 
health,  which  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  ill- 
formed  and  faded  color  of  so  many  poor  women  of 
the  city. 

The  establishment  at  Dartenal,  to  speak  with  ex- 
actness, is  not  a  theoretic  or  scientific  school  of  agri- 
culture, but  rather  an  eminently  practical  school, 
where  the  best  lessons  are  given  them  by  their  own 
and  by  the  experience  of  others.  The  teachers  are : 
first,  the  Abbe  Podevin,  who  is  a  very  experienced 
agriculturalist;  then  twenty-five  sisters  oblates  (lay 
persons  living  in  a  convent),  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
Sister  Ernestine,  founder  of  the  house,  and  a  woman 
of  very  elevated  mind,  with  an  active  charily,  and  a 
noble  and  charming  presence. 

All  the  young  girls  turn  instinctively  to  farm  work, 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  superiority  of  their  agricul- 
tural products  is  the  medal  which  has  been  decreed 
them  by  the  French  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
proceeds  received  from  their  farming.  Thus  from  a 
little  garden  of  some  over  two  acres  specially  devoted 
to  early  fruits  and  melons,  they  report  an  average  of 
2,000  francs  per  year  (about  ^400). 

HEALTH   AND  STUDY. 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  young  girls  have  not  the 
strength  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  field.  The 
exceptions  are,  however,  rare,  and  the  chagrin  ihey 
show  is  violent.  Besides,  they  are  rarely  sick,  for  vt 
the  hospital  when  I  visited  I  found  but  two  upon  the 
bed,  and  they  for  consumption.  The  reason  of  their 
excellent  health  surely  results  from  the  purity  of  the 
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air,  the  abundance  and  the  quality  of  the  food,  and 
the  country  exercise,  which  very  wisely  is  alternated 
by  sedentary  labor. 

The  hours  devoted  to  study  are  hardly  two  each 
day,  and  the  good  Abbe  finds  them  long  enough. 
There  they  learn  reading,  writing, arithmeiic, and  the 
first  elements  of  geography.  I  found  ihe  copy-books 
properly  and  well  kept.  The  method  followed  for 
teaching  them  to  read  is  the  phonetic,  which  requires 
but  six  weeks,  as  I  am  assured  at  least  by  Mdlle.  de 
Mittray,  the  inspettor  of  the  schools 

At  the  end  of  their  time  of  detention,  which  is 
never  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  young  girls 
are  principally  placed  in  Normandy  as  gardeners,  do- 
mestics, and  sometimes  as  farmers,  and  they  are  much 
sought  for  on  account  of  their  skill.  They  convey 
with  them  an  outfit  of  clothing,  and  a  little  compe- 
tence they  have  gained  either  by  extra  work  or  good 
conduct.  They  have  always  the  right  to  return  to 
the  refuge,  which  remains  their  nijitemal  home,  if 
they  are  sick  or  discontented  with  their  place. 


EDUCATED  SKILLED  LABOR. 


[The  following  article  from  the  Enterprue  Trade. 
Revitw^o^  Philadelphia,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to- 
ward^i  thesolution  of  an  important  industrial  problem.] 

ONE  of  the  wants  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time  is  educated  skilled  labor ; 
and  to  meet  this  demand,  our  boys  and  young 
men  need  a  different  training,  not  only  in 
our  schools  but  at  home. 

We  are  not  one  of  those  who  would  put 
all  the  blame  on  our  schools  for  a  defective 
system  of  education ;  but  are  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  the  real  trouble  lies  at  the  doors, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  misguided  parents,  whose 
only  aim  in  educating  their  boys  (and  often 
at  a  great  sacrifice  to  themselves)  seems  to  be 
that  their  sons  may  have  the  means  of  suc- 
ceeding in  hfe  in  some  apparently  easier  way 
than'  by  manual  labor.  The  result  is,  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  boys  receiv- 
ing a  so-called  liberal  education,  enter  upon 
clerical  duties,  or  are  pushed  into  mercantile 
or  professional  pursuits,  with  little  or  no  nat- 
ural ability  for  such  a  life ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  scarcely  attain  medioc- 
rity, the  greater  number  utterly  fail,  and  only 
the  few  succeed. 

Parents  and  guardians,  on  the  other  hand, 
should,  in  the  home, training  of  their  boys, 
inculcate  practical  views  of  life,  and  instil 
into  their  minds  that  the  great  idea  of  edui  a- 
tion  is  not  only  to  cultivate  the  mind  and 
heart,  but  that  it  is  the  means  of  dignifying 
and  ennobling  manual  labor.  *  'Elbow  grease'* 
and  brains  are  the  great  levers  that  move  the 
world.  If  our  boys,  upon  entering  the  shop  or 
mill,  would  only  realize  the  fact  that  the  hand 
and  mind  should  be  educated  alike  in  the 
particular    handicraft  pursued,   they  would 


seldom  fail  of  achieving  the  highest  success. 
No  better  representative  of  American  progress 
can  be  found  than  an  intelligent  and  skilled 
mechanic. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  all  young 
men  entering  the  shop  or  factory,  if  they  have 
neglected  it,  to  get  a  fair  English  education, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  not  ob- 
taining this  in  our  country  if  he  has  the  desire 
and  ambition  to  do  so ;  then  let  each  get  a 
good  book,  containing  information  on  his 
particular  handicraft  (and  there  are  many 
such  published),  and  read  and  study  it  thor- 
oughly, and  you  will  thus  not  only  be  storing 
your  mind  with  useful  information  in  refer- 
ence to  your  business,  but  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  forming  a  taste  for  correct  reading, 
which  will  prove  a  complete  antidote^to  the 
craving  for  the  cheap  and  pernicious  literature 
which,  when  it  is  once  acquired  in  youth, 
blunts  the  intellect,  poisons  the  mind,  and 
gives  false  views  of  l^e  and  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Also,  while  learning  your 
trade,  take  lessons  and  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  free-hand  mechanical 
drawing,  and  during  your  apprenticeship 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  becoming  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  your  business;  and  take  our  word 
for  it,  this,  coupled  with  industry  and  sobriety 
will  place  you  in  the  front  rank  on  attaining 
manhood,  and  you  will  be  prepared  to  pursue 
a  business  not  only  profitable  to  yourself,  but 
useful  to  your  fellow-men ;  for  the  highest 
and  truest  aim  of  an  occupation  and  of  edu- 
cation is  to  benefit  the  world,  and  anything 
short  of  this  is  a  failure,  in  proportion  to  the 
lack  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  your 
duties,  as  a  responsible  being,  to  society. 

Now,  boys,  don't  say  you  are  too  poor; 
for  there  is  not  a  large  city  or  manufacturing 
centre  in  the  country,  where  these  opportuni- 
ties are  not  presented  to  improve  yourselves 
while  learning  your  trade. 

To  the  young  men  who  have  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education,  we  say  earnestly, 
let  more  of  you  put  on  a  suit  of  working 
clothes,  roll  up  your  sleeves,  and  go  into  the 
shop,  the  mill  and  the  foundry,  and  begin  at 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder;  and  by 
patient  industry,  coupled  with  your  intel- 
lectual culture,  you  will  make  men  of  your- 
selves in  the  truest  sense. 

The  writer  of  this,  after  twenty-seven  years 
of  experience  in  educating  boys,  has  scarcely 
known  a  single  instance  of  a  boy  who,  with  a 
good  education,  learned  some  mechanical 
business,  who  has  not,  on  attaining  manhood, 
taken   his   place   in  the  front  rank   of  the 
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thinkers  and  workers  who  push  on  the  car  of 
progress. 

Take  the  following  instances  of  gentlemen 
now  well  known  as  not  only  thorough  me- 
chanics, but  men  of  culture  and  refinement, 
who,  by  their  attainments,  are  fitted  to  fill 
almost  any  position  where  mechanical  skill 
and  brain  power  are  required,  and  whom  the 
writer  has  known  from  boyhood  : 

M.  Richards  Muckle,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of 
Ferrel  &  Muckle,  manufacturers  of  hydraulic 
machinery,  Twenty  second  and  Race,  whose 
reputation  in  that  department  is  rapidly  win- 
ning a  national  renown.  Joseph  Thomas, 
Esq.,  the  accomplished  machinist  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Smith  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Crown  and  Race.     George  Seitz,  the 


young  but  well-known  draughtsman  and  ma- 
chinist, now  foreman  for  William  H.  Sellers 
&  Co.,  whose  establishment  is  known 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Harry  Lee, 
Esq.,  of  the  construction  department  of  the 
Buckeye  Works,  in  Salem,  Ohio,  whose  en 
gines  are  in  use  in  almost  every  large  town 
and  city  in  the  Union. 

These  boys  were  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  city,  and  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, were  the  sons  of  parents  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  and  are  but  a  few 
out  of  many  that  have  come  under  the  writer's 
notice  during  the  past  twenty  years.  And  in 
conclusion,  boys,  let  the  writer  add,  that  ma- 
chinery is  the  great  motor  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  progress. 


Extracts  and  Selections. 


THE  voices  of  the  Present  say,  "  Come  !"  . 
But  the  voices  of  the  Past  say,  **  Wait  !*'  j 
With  calm  and  solemn  footsteps  the  rising  I 
tide  bears  against  the  rushing    torrent    up  ' 
stream,  and  pushes  back  the  hurrying  waters.  ; 
With  no  less  calm  and  solemn  footsteps,  no 
less  certainty,   does  a  great  mind  bear  up 
against  public  opinion,  and   push  back   its 
hurrying  stream.      Therefore   should  every 
man  wait — should  bide  his   time.      Not  in 
listless  idleness — not  in  useless  pastime — not 
in   querulous   dejection ;    but    in   constant, 
steady,  cheerful  endeavor,  always  willing  and 
fulfilling  and  accomplishing  his   task,   that, 
when  the  occasion  comes,  he  may  be  equal 
to  the  occasion. — Longfellow. 


Some  youthful  spring,  perchance,  still  emp- 
ties with  tinkling  music  into  the  oldest  river, 
even  when  it  is  falling  into  the  sea ;  and  we 
imagine  that  its  music  is  distinguishable  by 
the  river  gods  from  the  general  lapse  of  the 
stream,  and  falls  sweeter  on  their  ears  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  nearer  the  ocean Thor^au, 


The  forms  of  beauty  fall  naturally  around 
the  path  of  him  who  is  in  the  performance 
of  his  proper  work,  as  the  curled  shavings 
drop  from  the  plane,  and  bits  of  wood  cluster 
around  the  auger.  ...  It  was  pleasant 
to  lie  with  our  heads  in  the  grass  and  hear 
what  a  tinkling,  ever  busy  laboratory  it  was. 
A  thousand  little  artisans  beat  on  their  anvils 
all  night  long  .  .  .  Sometimes  this  purer  and 
cooler  water,  bursting  out  from  under  a  pine 
or  a  rock,  was  collected  into  a  basin  close  to 
the  edge  of,  and  level  with  the  river,  a  foun- 
tain-head of  the  Merrimac.  So  near  along 
life's  stream  are  the  fountains  of  innocence 
and  youth,  making  fertile  its  sandy  margin ; 
and  the  voyager  will  do  well  to  replenish  his 
vessels  often  at  these  uncontaminatcd  sources. 


Loyal  to  the  Master. — Dr.  Deems'  ser- 
mon on  **  Jesus,  Our  Martyr  King,"  in  the 
Sunday  Magazine,  contains  the  following 
beautiful  passage  :  '*  But  see.  He  comes. 
Up  from  the  loneliness  of  Judea,  out  from  a 
Jewish  peasant  girl's  arms,  out  of  a  mechan- 
ic's shop,  there  comes  a  man  statelier  than 
the  most  monarchic  ruler,  solemn  as  eternity, 
clear  as  the  mid-day,  deep  as  the  heavens, 
purer  than  infancy,  sweeter  than  woman- 
hood, older  than  Adam,  more  solitary  than 
Noah,  grander  than  Moses,  wiser  than  Solo- 
mon, more  splendid  than  Alexander,  broader 
than  Plato,  acuter  than  Socrates,  more  im- 
perial* than  Julius,  greater  than  Charlemagne, 
more  glorious  than  Napoleon.  He  is  very 
truth.  He  knows  all  tlrat  is  in  man  and  all 
that  is  in  God,  because  he  is  God  and  is  man. 
His  wisdom  will  never  be  at  fault.  His  good- 
ness is  unfailing.  His  power  is  unconquer- 
able. He  is  each  man's  roost  devoted  friend. 
By  him  all  other  kings  reign,  and  he  shall 
reign  when  all  earthly  might  and  dominjon 
and  power  shall  be  in  the  dust.  Let  us  crown 
him  !  Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem  !  Bring 
crowns    and    coronets    and    garlands   and 
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wreaths!  Pour  out  the  anointing  oil  on 
that  lofty  head  of  strength  and  beauty.  He 
has  been  grandest  martyr  to  all  grandest 
truths.  He  must  be  king,  emperor,  whatso- 
ever designates  supremacy.  The  order  of  the 
universe,  the  demands  of  truth,  the  exigen- 
cies of  humanity  require  it.  Henceforth  can 
no  man  tear  that  crown  away.  It  adheres  to 
Jesus.  He  shall  wear  it  forever.  Forever 
can  he  appeal  to  the  utter  kingliness  of  his 
nature,  which  is  incapable  of  degradation  or 
deposition.  Forever  can  he  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  *  to  this  end  he  had  been  born,  and 
for  this  cause  had  he  come  into  the  world, 
that  he  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth.' 
And  that  martyrdom  is  so  splendid  that  there 
is  no  point  of  space  so  remote  from  his 
earthly  history  that  it  shall  not  be  made  bril- 
liant by  the  glory  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  mar- 
tyr king.  Let  us  remember,  for  the  practical 
guidance  of  our  lives,  that  men's  tests  of  loy- 
alty are  nothing — or  worse  than  nothing. 
There  is  only  one  to  whom  we  must  be  loyal, 
and  in  any  act,  or  fact,  or  word,  or  thought, 
or  plan  or  purpose  of  life,  faithlessness  to 
Jesus  is  the  highest  treason  in  the  universe.'* 


Well,  suppose  Caflyle  is  dying,  who  dares 
regret  his  death  ?  He  at  least,  of  all  men  on 
the  earth,  can  afford  to  die.  He  has  done  his 
work,  and  done  it  well.  If  ever  an  ignoble 
thought  or  sentiment  looked  through  his  work 
to  find  encouragement  for  daring  to  exist,  it 
was  disappointed.  The  world  has  had  but 
few  great  teachers  who  have  not  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  some  falsehood  hostile  to 
true,  pure  living.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  never  been 
tempted  to  countenance  any  error,  or  to  turn 
aside  his  labor  of  heaping  scorn  and  wrath 
upon  falsehood  and  all  ignoble  sentiment  and 
thought.  The  true  and  the  good  he  has  al 
ways  presented  fur  worship,  the  mean  and 
false  for  universal  execration.  A  man  who 
has  done  that  can  afford  to  die.  If  there 
were  no  other  hereafter,  he  has  given  himself 
whatever  of  immortality  truth  has  in  this 
world  or  in  the  race  of  man. — Exchange, 


Set  flowers  on  your  table — a  whole  nose- 
gay if  you  can  get  it,  or  but  two  or  three,  or 
a  single  flower — a  rose,  a  pink,  a  daisy — and 
you .  have  something  on  your  table  that  re- 
minds you  of  God's  creation,  and  gives  you 
a  link  with  the  poets  that  have  done  it  most 
honor.,  Flowers  on  a  morning  table  are  es- 
pecially suited  to  them.  They  look  like  the 
happy  wakening  of  the  creation :  they  bring 
the  perfume  of  the  breath  of  nature  into 
your  room ;  they  seem  the  very  representa- 


tive and  embodiment  of  the  very  smile  of 
your  home,  the  graces  of  good  morrow ; 
proofs  that  some  intellectual  beauties  are  in 
ourselves,  or  those  about  us,  some  Aurora 
(if  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  have  such  a  com- 
panion), helping  to  strew  our  life  with  sweet- 
ness, or  in  ourselves  some  masculine  wilder- 
ness not  unworthy  to  possess  such  a  compan- 
ion, or  unlikely  to  gain  her. — Leigh  Hunt. 


He  is  to  be  pitied,  is  the  commonplace 
tourist ;  he  loses  so  much.  When  he  comes 
home  his  descriptions  are  somewhat  like  those 
given  to  a  friend  of  mine  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  by  a  newly-returned  traveler : 

**And  did  you  see  Switzerland,  and  what 
was  it  like?**  asked  the  boy,  breathlessly. 

^*  Switzerland,  boy  ?  Yes,  boy,  Switzerland 
is  \\y&\.  gay  f*^ 

Appalled  by  this  incongruous  adjective,  the 
boy  tried  again,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
more  explicit  information. 

'*  Yts;  and  did  you  see  the  Alps,  and  how 
did  they  look?" 

**Tbe  Alps,  boy?  Yes,  boy,  I  saw  the 
Alps,  and  now  I  tell  you,  boy,  the  Alps  are 
just  GAY  r' 

There  was  an  increased  emphasis  in  the 
enunciation  of  this  second  *'gay.,''  which 
promised  well ;  so  the  boy  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  made  a  final  trial. 

'*And  tell  me,  sir,  did  yow— did  you  see 
Mont  Blanc,  and  how  did  it  look?" 

**Mont  Blanc,  boy?  Yes,  boy,  I  saw 
Mont  Blanc,  and  now,  boy,  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  boy,  Mont  Blanc  is  just  GAY  !" 

There  was  a  whole  collection  of  avalanches 
and  thunders  and  lightnings  in  this  last  "'gay," 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  child,  who  retired 
discomfited  from  these  futile  attempts  to  draw 
descriptions  of  Switzeriand  from  his  maturer 
friend .  —  Boston  Journal, 


Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby. — On  his  appoint- 
nfent  to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby  school, 
Arnold  took  his  D.  D.  degree,  and  from  that 
time  he  was  chiefly  called  in  public  by  the 
name  by  which  we  best  know  him.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold. The  beginning  of  Dr.  Arnold's  reign 
at  Rugby  was  marked  by  something  of  gloom 
and  discontent  among  both  the  boys  and 
those  connected  with  them.  He  looked  much 
deeper  down  into  the  character  of  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  school  than  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  former  head- masters  to  do; 
and  when,  on  closely  watching  a  boy,  he  saw 
that  he  exercised  a  bad  influence  over  his 
companions,  he  qnietly  requested  his  friends 
to  remove  him  as  unfit  for  i>ublic  school  life ; 
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thus,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  causing  dis- 
satisfaction in  many  quarters  Arnold's  face 
had  also,  probably,  something  to  do  with  his 
winning  his  way  slowly,  at  first,  with  the 
boys.  When  he  was  very  much  in  earnest 
about  anything,  his  features  would  wear  a 
serious  gravity  of  expression,  which  the  very 
young  easily  mistook  for  sternness ;  and  when 
he  had  his  first  interview  with  a  lad,  on  his 
arrival  at  school,  he  was  always  most  deeply 
in  earnest  at  the  thought  of  the  new  charge 
confided  to  him,  and  this  made  his  appear- 
ance frighten  his  scholars  a  little  on  first  see- 
ing him.  Gradually,  however,  these  draw- 
backs to  his  popularity  faded  away ;  parents 
found  that  he  had  judged  rightly  for  their 
sons, in  changing  their  sphere  of  education, 
and  the  boys  learned  that  their  head-master's 
face  could  twinkle  with  fun,  and  soften  with 
paternal  tenderness,  and  that  there  were  in  him 
depths  of  kindly  sympathy  for  their  young 
troubles  and  difficulties,  and  stores  of  genial 
strength,  such  as  they  had  never  dreamed  of 
in  man.  Soon  the  common  expression  in 
the  school  about  the  head-master  came  to 
be,  among  the  boys,  **  We  would  die  for 
him."  The  only  fault  which  he  would 
never  pardon  was  a  lie — that  was  always  pun 
ished  by  immediate  expulsion  from  the  school. 
This  severe  respect  for  truth,  however,  in- 
creased, on  the  whole,  his. ascendancy;  for 
a  lofty  sense  of  honor,  a  manly  straightfor 
wardness,  are  always  essential  qualities  in  an 
English  boy's  ideal  hero The  Argosy. 

The  following  was  Charles  Dickens'  ad- 
vice to  his  son  :  '*  Never  take  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  any  one  in  any  transaction,  and 
never  be  hard  upon  people  who  are  in  your 
power.  Try  to  do  to  oihers  as  you  would 
have  them  do  to  you,  and  do  not  be  dis 
couraged  if  they  fail  sometimes.  It  is  much 
better  for  you  that  they  should  foil  in  obey- 
ing the  greatest  rule  laid  down  by  our 
Saviour,  than  that  you  should.  I  put^  a 
New  Testament  among  your  books  for  the 
very  same  hope  that  made  me  write  an  easy 
account  of  it  for  you  when  you  were  a  little 
child — because  it  is  the  best  book  that  was 
or  ever  will  be  known  in  the  world,  and  be- 
cause it  teaches  you  the  best  lessons  by  which 
any  creature,  who  tries  to  be  truthful  and 
faithful  to  duty,  can  possibly  be  guided.  As 
your  brothers  have  gone  away,  one  by  one, 
I  have  written  to  each  words  as  I  am  now 
writing  to  you,  and  have  entreated  them  all 
to  guide  themselves  by  this  book,  putting 
aside  the  interpretations  and  inventions  of 
man.     You    will   remember  that   you   have 


never  at  home  been  harassed  about  religious 
observances  of  mere  formalities.  I  have 
always  been  anxious  not  to  weary  my  chil- 
dren with  such  things,  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  form  opinions  respecting  them. 
You  will  therefore  understand  the  better  thai 
I  now  most  solemnly  impress  upon  you  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
it  came  from  Christ  himself,  and  the  impas- 
sibility of  your  going  far  wrong  if  you  hum 
bly  but  heartily  respect  it.  Only  one  thing 
more  on  this  head.  Tlie  more  we  are  in 
earnest  as  to  feeling  it,  the  less  we  are  dis- 
posed to  hold  forth  about  it.  Never  abandon 
the  wholesome  practice  of  saying  your  own 
private  prayers,  night  and  morning.  I  have 
never  abandoned  it  myself,  and  I  know  the 
comfort  of  it.  I  hope  you  will  alwa>*s  be 
able  to  say,  in  after  life,  that  you  had  a  kind 
father.  You  cannot  show  your  affection  for 
him  so  well,  or  make  him  so  happy,  as  by 
doing  your  duty." 


The  Boys  We  Were. — President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  presided  at  the  annual 
reunion  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  at  the 
Parker  House,  Boston,  and  made  the  princi- 
pal address.  Referring  to  the  happy  days  of 
the  Latin  School  boys,  he  said  :  *  *  I  shall  not 
pretend  that  any  one  of  us  can  look  back 
through  the  vista  of  mature  years  upon  his 
childhood,  however  fortunate,  without  a  shade 
of  sadness.  No  man  in  middle  life  ever  put 
to  his  soul  the  question  : 

*What  hast  thou  wrought  for  Right  and  Truth, 

For  God  and  man. 
From  the  golden  hours  of  brij^ht-eyed  youth 

To  life's  mid  span  ?* 

without  an  overwhelming  sense  of  short- 
coming ;  but  I  am  sure  we  shall  do  well  to 
think  very  tenderly  and  cheerfully  of  the  boys 
we  were.  I  confess  to  feeling  a  certain  grave 
and  compassionate  regard  for  a  very  snaall 
boy  of  fifteen,  who,  in  1849,  ^^^'  ^^^  Latin 
School  in  a  round  jacket  to  go  to  college. 
He  was  reserved,  industrious,  independent, 
and  ambitious;  he  trod  the  giddy  edge  of 
precipices  with  a  complete  unconsciousness 
of  danger.  As  I  look  back  upon  this  little 
former  self,  that  seen  through  thirty  years 
seems  quite  another  person  than  I,  the  child 
commands  the  man's  respect ;  and  I  hold  it 
to  be  one  of  my  surest  grounds  of  hope  in 
this  world  and  in  the  next,  that  I  have  grown 
out  of  so  estimable  a  boy.  My  experience 
is  not  exceptional.  If  each  one  of  you  now 
turns  a  candid  eye  upon  the  boy  from  whom 
himself,  the  man,  has  grown,  he  will  see  great 
reason  to  regard  him  with  reverence  and  glad 
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affection,  and  our  evening's  meditation  will 
be  all  the  more  cheerful  for  this  bit  of  retro- 
spection.'* 


A  WRITER  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
ChrcmcU^  says  that  only  two  of  our  great 
editors  preceded  their  mothers  to  the  grave, 
they  being  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  David 
Hale.  Mr.  Hale's  mother  lived  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  was  a  widow  for  many  years.  Her 
liusband  was  an  old-fashioned  clergyman,  and 
their  domestic  discipline  included  the  use  of 
the  rod,  everi  upon  one  who  was  their  only 
child.  This  latier  often  referred  to  the  fact, 
and  gave  the  following  instance  :  * '  One  day 
tny  mother  called,  *  David,  David,  David  !' 
I  didn't  come,  and  she  gave  me  a  whipping." 
His  intercourse,  however,  with  this  honored 
parent  was  of  the  most  affectionate  nature; 
and  six  months  before  his  death,  when  she 
was  in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  he  wrote  thus : 
**It  is  a  source  of  inexpressible  comfort  to 
me  that  you  have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
your  once  little  son  become  an  old  gray- 
headed  man.  We  have  had  a  long  journey 
together  on  earth,  and  have  been  blessed  with 
much  enjoyment  in  each  other.  But  we  grow 
old,  and  there  is  no  way  to  renew  our  youth 
but  to  pass  into  another  world,  where  we 
may  hope  to  be  always  vigorous  and  to  be 
always  young." 


By  means  of  blow-pipes,  flasks  and  cruci- 
bles, all  nature  seemed*  to  be  transformed  as 
by  the  skill  of  a  necromancer.  The  four  old- 
fashioned  elements  were  changed—  proved,  in 
short,  to  be  impostors,  having  been  passed  off 
from  time  immemorial  as  solid,  substantial, 
honest  elements,  while  they  were,  in  fact, 
each  and  all.  only  a  parcel  of  compounds  I 
Fire  was  no  longer  fire ;  it  was  only  an  inci- 
dent of  combustion  ;  heat  was  a  sensation, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  was  a 
thing  called  caloric.  Earth,  that  stable,  old- 
fashioned  footstool  of  man  and  his  Maker, 
was  resolved  into  at  least  fifty  ingredients. 
Air  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  two  gases, 
called  oxygen  and  nitrogen — one  being  a  sort 
of  good  angel,  supporting  life  and  combustion, 
and  the  other  a  kind  of  bad  devil,  stifling  the 
breath,  putting  out  the  candle,  and  destroy- 
ing vegetation  As  to  Water,  that  too  was 
forced  to  confess  that  it  had  hitlierto  prac- 
ticed an  imposition  upon  the  world,  for  in- 
stead of  being  a  simple,  frank,  honest  element, 
it  was  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen — 
the  latter  of  such  lightness  as  to  be  fit  for  little 
else  than  inflating  balloons  1  What  a  general 
upsetting  of  all  old-fashioned  ideas  of  creation 


was  this  1  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one 
to  conceive  what  change  has  taken  place 
through  the  influence  of  chemistry  within  the 
last  half  century.  Every  substance  in  nature 
has  been  attacked,  and  few  have  preserved 
their  integrity.  The  science  has  passed  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  workshops,  the  manu- 
factory, the  farm,  the  garden  and  the  kitchen. 
Everybody  is  now  familiar  with  its  discoveries, 
its  principles,  its  uses.  Chemistry  was  a 
black  art  fifty  years  ago;  it  is  in  the  school 
books  now  It  is  to  it  that  we  are  indebted 
to-day  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  sixty-one  elements. 

> 

The  Earth. — Less  was  known  of  this 
planet  than  any  other,  until  it  was  examined 
by  the  philosopher  Darwin  a  few  years  ago. 
He  reports  that  the  inhabitants  are  nothing 
at  all  and  never  were  anything,  and  will  be 
the  same  for  about  two  billions  of  years, 
when  they  will  all  turn  into  ducks  with  long 
green  tails,  having  eyes  at  the  end  thereof. 
They  will  then  commence  a  struggle  for  life, 
in  the  course  of  which  their  tails  will  come 
off,  and  they  will  have  two  wooden  legs 
among  three  of  them,  and  all  will  talk  oolitic 
sessile  pachydermatous  Semitic.  He  does 
not  speak  with  perfect  certainty  as  to  the 
next  change,  but  believes  that  they  will  prob- 
ably become  lobsters,  unless  their  electricity 
be  too  great,  in  which  case  the  planet  will  be 
inhabited  by  pterodactyls  and  megalos- 
poaedes  until  it  bursts. — Punch's  Almanac  for 
the  year  i8go. 


EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 


JOHN  E.  BRADLEY. 


• 

IN  France  the  whole  educational  system  is 
called  the  University  of  France,  and  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Min- 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  council  of 
nine  members  Twelve  inspectors-general 
visit  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  ascertain  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  schools.  Great 
pride  and  enthusiasm  are  everywhere  felt  for 
the  secondary  schools  comprising  the  lycees 
and  communal  colleges.  They  are  princi- 
pally attended  by  the  middle  class,  although 
the  upper,  and  to  some  extent  the  lower  class, 
are  represented  among  their  students.  They 
gain  dignity  and  efficiency  by  their  intimate 
relation  to  the  government,  and  under  the 
republic  have  received  a  new  impetus.  At 
the  annual  concours  of  these  institutions  at 
^the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
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lie  Instruction  presides  and  presents  the 
prizes,  of  which  several  hundred  (many  of 
them  of  great  value)  are  distributed.  The 
learned  faculties  of  the  University,  number- 
ing five  or  six  hundred,  and  student- repre- 
sentatives of  many  institutions  from  all  parts 
of  France,  mostly  "honor  men,"  are  present; 
and,  as  the  prizes  are  announced,  great  en- 
thusiasm prevails. 

In  1878  this  grand  cone  ours  received  ad- 
ditional eclat  from  the  presence  of  many 
distinguished  foreigners,  and  its  relation  to 
the  Exposition.  The  platform  was  crowded 
with  official  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Huge  piles  of  elegantly- bound 
books  lay  fmmediately  in  front ;  the  galleries 
were  crowded  with  the  friends  of  the  stu 
dents,  and  an  orchestra  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pieces  furnished  the  music.  The  pictures 
and  other  decorations  of  the  hall,  the  showy 
robes  of  the  learned  professors,  the  uniforms 
and  much  coveted  badges,  the  historic  asso- 
ciations of  the  place, — all  things  connected 
with  the  occasion  seemed  adapted  powerfully 
to  impress  the  imagination  and  fire  the  am- 
bition of  the  young  Frenchmen  who  were 
assembled  to  receive  the  rewards  of  superi- 
ority. 

Each  successful  competitor  was  taken 
by  the  hand  and  warmly  congratulated  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  a  wreath 
of  laurel  placed  upon  his  head,  and  a  pack- 
age of  books  placed  in  his  hands,  unless,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  the  bundle  was  too 
large  for  one  person  to  carry.  Hour  after 
hour  attendants  brought  in  new  supplies  of 
books,  and  the  presentation  of  prizes  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  applause  continued.  In  con- 
nection with  the  award  of  prizes,  various 
literary  exercises  were  held,  among  them  an 
address  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
During  the  delivery  of  this  address  the  en- 
thusiasm  was  intense.  Cheer  followed  cheer, 
and  at  times  the  vast  audience,  young  men  of 
eighteen,  gray-haired  professors  in  their  robes 
of  dignity,  and  members  of  the  institute  and 
other  learned  societies  in  their  embroidered 
coats,  would  rise  to  their  feet,  as  by  one  im- 
pulse, and  wave  their  hands  and  rend  the  air 
with  cries  of  **  bravo."  And  what  were  the 
sentiments  which  called  forth  such  bursts  of 
applause  and  wild  excitement  ?  Simply  neat 
and  effective  expressions  of  the  familiar  truth 
that  education  is  the  safety  of  the  state ;  that 
it  is  not  a  personal  possession  simply  enrich- 
ing its  owner,  but  that  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion is  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  He 
said  it  was  **  the  function  of  the  University 
to  make  citizens  worthy  of  the  name,"  and 


expressed  the  belief  that  *'  it  was  solving  the 
hitherto  unsolved  problem  of  a  democracy." 
The  whole  scene  was  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  French  character,  and  of  the  interest 
taken  at  present  in  educational  affairs. 

France  has  86  lycees  and  252  communal 
colleges,  which,  together  with  162  normal 
schools,  constitute  her  means  of  secondary 
education.  These  institutions  afford  this 
grade  of  education  to  about  140,000  students, 
of  whom  the  vast  majority  are  young  men — 
all,  in  fact,  except  a  very  limited  number  in 
the  Art  and  other  special  schools.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  while  France  has  for  many  years 
had  a  system  of  secondary  schools  for  boys, 
so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  cor 
responding  advantages  for  girls.  Nothing 
but  the  convents  and  private  boarding  schools 
have  been  available  to  them.  Much  interest, 
however,  has  recently  been  aroused  in  France 
with  reference  to  the  higher  education  of 
gifls,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  establish  in  each  of  the  8S 
departments  of  France,  one  or  more  higher 
schools  for  girls.  The  proposition  is  favored 
by  the  new  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  law. 

Frenchmen  have  long  been  justly  proud  of 
their  secondary  schools,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
upon  French  society.  They  furnish  the  men 
who  fill  the  positions  of  influence  and  re- 
sponsibility all  over  the  country.  The  in- 
dustries of'  France  are  prosperous  mainly 
because  'they  are  efficiently  organized  and 
superintended.  Her  ability  to  pay  the  Ger- 
"man  war  indemnity  was  due,  not  to  the  indus- 
try and  thrift  of  her  peasantry,  for  they  are 
both  ignorant  and  poor,  but  to  the  shrewd- 
ness of  her  intelligent  manufacturers.  Mind, 
not  muscle,  has  earned  the  money. 

The  public  secondary  schools  of  France 
are  of  two  kinds — lycees  or  lyceums  and  com- 
munal colleges.  The  lycees  are  maintained 
by  the  state ;  the  communal  colleges  are 
maintained  by  the  municipalities,  but  may  be 
aided  by  the  state.  The  instruction  in  both 
is  classical  and  modern,  with  some  tendency 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  which  is  intended  to 
suit  I  he  requirements  of  practical  life,  by 
teaching  the  natural  sciences  and  modern 
languages  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek,  In 
both  classes  of  institutions  all  the  teaching- 
staff  have  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  capa- 
city to  teach  the  subjects  of  instruction 
confided  to  them.  The  guarantee  takes, 
generally,  the  form  of  a  university  degree, 
varying  in  kind  and  rank  according  to  the 
post  to  be  filled. 
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CHINESE  BOYS   IN  AMERICA  : 
YUNG  WING. 


THOS.  H.  BUSH,  CHICAGO. 

A  VISITOR  to  the  city  of  Hartford, >at 
the  present  time,  will  be  likely  to  meet 
on  the  streets  groups  of  Chinese  boys,  in  their 
native  dress,  though  somewhat  modified,  and 
speaking  their  native  tongue,  yet  seeming  to 
be  very  much  at  home.  He  will  also  meet 
Chinese  men,  who,  by  their  bearing,  will  im- 
press him  as  being  gentlemen  of  their  race. 
These  gentlemen  are  officers  and  these  boys 
are  pupils  of  the  Chinese  Educational  Mission, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant 
institutions  of  the  age,  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  object  of  the  mission, 
now  of  seven  years*  standing,  is  the  education 
in  this  country,  through  a  term  of  fifteen 
years,  of  a  corps  of  young  men  for  the  Chi- 
nese Government  service  ;  that  government 
paying  the  whole  cost — an  annual  expense  of 
about  j  100,000. 

The  number  of  pupils  was  originally  r2o, 
but  is  now,  one  having  died  and  some  having 
for  various  reasons  returned  to  China,  about 
110.  The  headquarters  of  the  mission,  a  fine 
large  building  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  classes  of  about  twenty, 
alternating  in  their  attenctence  at  the  mission, 
wher6  they  receive  instruction  under  Chinese 
teachers;  and  devoting  themselves,  when  not 
at  the  mission,  to  study  at  various  academies 
and  in  private  families  in  neighboring  villages, 
none  of  them  being  far  distant  from  Hartford. 
The  result  will  be  that  in  the  year  1887,  or 
thereabouts,  there  will  return  to  China  about 
one  hundred  young  men,  fitted  and  destined 
to  hold  places  of  importance  in  their  native 
land. 

The  head  and  front  of  this  marvelous  en- 
terprise is  Commissioner  Vung  Wing.  He 
was  born  in  1828,  near  the  city  of  Macao. 
In  1836  he  became  a  pupil  in  a  school  opened 
by  the  wife  of  a  missionary,  and  later  at- 
tended  the  Morrison  School  at  Hong  Kong. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  showing  marks  of 
ability,  he,  with,  two  other  boys,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Shortrede,  proprietor  of 
the  China  Mail^  published  at  Hong  Kong, 
was  sent  to  America.  He  first  attended  the 
academy  at  Monson,  Mass.,  and  after  two 
years  and  a  half,  in  1850,  was  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class  in  Yale  College.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  in  mathematics  and 
metaphysics,  and  made  a  sensation  which  was 
felt  ])eyond  the  college  walls,  by  bearing  off 


repeated  prizes  for  English  composition.- 
His  graduation,  in  1854,  was  the  event  of 
that  year. 

Doctor  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  being  present 
upon  this  occasion,  sought  and  obtained  an 
introduction,  giving  to  Yung  Wing  as  one  of 
his  reasons  for  desiring  to  meet  him,  that  he 
desired  to  ascertain  who  had  written  certain 
newspaper  articles  on  the  Chinese  question  as 
it  then  stood,  which  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion as  evincing  marks  of  statesmanship.  He 
thought  Wing  might  know.  Whereupon,  it 
is  said.  Wing  hung  his  head,  and,  blushing 
Hke  a  giil,  with  much  confusion  of  manner, 
confessed  that  he  was  their  author. 

And  now  comes  the  temptation  of  Wing's 
life.  It  was  to  stay  in  America.  He  was 
thoroughly  Americanized.  He  was  offered 
inducements  to  stay.  All  his  tastes  were 
American.  He  had  almost  forgotten  his 
native  language.  But  he  had  already  formed 
in  his  mind  the  plan  of  his  great  scheme  for 
the  benefit  of  his  native  land.  He  was  with- 
out pecuniary  resources,  but  he  decided  to 
return  at  once  to  China,  and  devote  his  life  to- 
the  attainment  of  his  object.  He  sailed  for 
Shanghai,  which,  after  a  voyage  of  151  days,, 
he  reached  in  April,  1855. 

When  the  Chinese  pilot  come  on  board  he 
found  that  he  could,  wiih  some  difficulty,  un- 
derstand what  he  said,  though  he  could  not 
make  the  pilot  understand  him.     It  was  some 
two  years  before  he  acquired  facility  in  the 
use  of  his  native  language.     As  for  his  great 
scheme,  it  was  settled  in  his  own  mind  that 
the   first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  contrive  a. 
way  of  getting  it  before  some  great  man — 
a  thing  of  infinite  difficulty.     He  first  be- 
came secretary  to  the  Commissioner  for  the 
United  States,  but  after  a  few  months  re- 
signed   the  place,  concluding  it  would  not 
offer  the  desired  opportunity.     He  was  then, 
for  a  short  time  a  student  in  a  law  office,  but 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  Hong  Kong,  fear- 
ing the  effect  upon  their  practice  of  a  man. 
of  his  acquirements  becoming  a  competitor, . 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  that. 

He  afterwards  took  a  place  in  the  customs, 
service  of  Shanghai,  but,  failing  to  find  the 
longed-for  opportunity  there,  he  abandoned, 
it.      It   was  now    i860.      Five   years,   and. 
nothing  accomplished.     After  a  year  spent 
in  traveling  for  a  silk  aAd  tea  house,  he  set 
up  in  business  for  himself,  and  as  it  proved  a 
profitable  venture,  he  would  probably,  hadl 
he  continued  in  it,  have  become  rich.     But,, 
in  1862,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a. 
Chinese  astronomer,  to  whom  he  had  im- 
parted much  valuable  information,  Wing  was- 
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at  last  given  the  chance  he  had  so  long  and 
earnestly  desired.  This  astronomer  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  great  Tsang  Koh  Fan,  viceroy  of 
Kiang  Su  and  Kiang  Nan  provinces,  general- 
issimo of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  one  of  the 
very  most  promment  and  leading  men  in  the 
whole  empire.  Through  representations 
made  by  the  astrononfter,  he  soon  sent  a 
message  to  Yung  Wing,  desiring  to  see  him, 
and  hinting  a  desire  to  take  him  into  his  ser- 
vice. After  some  delay  Wing  paid  Tsang 
Koh  Fan  the  desired  visit.  He  felt  the  oc- 
casion to  be  a  critical  one,  and  when  ushered 
into  the  great  man's  presence,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  retain  his  composure  Tsang  Koh 
Fan  first  bent  upon  him  a  long,  intense, 
piercing  gaze;  then  causing  him  to  be 
seated,  he  required  of  him  an  account  of  his 
history,  which  he  gave.  He  then. questioned 
him  as  to  his  views  respecting  China,  her 
needs,  her  outlook,  her  public  policy.  A 
long  conversation  followed,  in  which  the 
Viceroy  disclosed  his  views,  to  which  Wing 
listened  with  amazement.  For  here  was  a 
man  such  as  he  had  not  supposed  existed  in 

■  China  -  a  man  who  recognized  the  causes  of 
many  of  the  disadvantages  China  was  con- 
tending with,  a  man  of  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive sentiments 

,  The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  Wing 
entered  his  service,  and  was  made  a  Mandarin 
of  the  Fifth  rank,  there  being  nine  degrees 
of  that  dignity  in  the  Chinese  official  system. 
This  interview  took  place  at  the  camp  of 
Tsang  Koh  Fan,  at  Ngankin,  on  the  Yang 
Tse  River.  The  Viceroy  first  tendered 
Wing  a  military  command,  but  he  was 
shortly  after,  in  1864,  at  his  own  suggestion, 

•  dispatched  abroad  to  purchase  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  arms. 

On   this  errand   he    visited    France    and 

"^England,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  en- 
trusted with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
finally  gave  his  orders  here.  On  his  return 
he  was  advanced  to  the  next,  the  Fourth 
rank.  From  1865  to  1870  he  was  employed 
variously.  He  translated  into  Chinese  Par- 
son's Law  of  Contracts,  and  Colton*s  Geog- 
raphy. But  his  greatest  efforts  were  towards 
the  realization  of  his  great  scheme. 

The  most  who  heard  his  arguments  heard 
with  indifference,  but  there  were  three  men 
upon  whom  he  made  an  impression — all  men 
of  high  rank  and  commanding  influence. 
They  were  the  Viceroy,  Tsang  Koh  Fan, 
already  named,  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  fore- 
most Chinese  statesman,  and  Ting  Yi 
Tcheang,  then  governor  of  the  province  of 
Kiang  Su. 


Yet  these  men,  though  convinced,  were 
afraid  to  venture  to  carry  it  through  with  the 
imperial  government.  All  the  forces  of  con- 
servatism would  be  opposed  to  it ;  the  time 
was  not  vet  come  Nevertheless,  Governor 
Ting  had  made  representations  to  an  imper- 
ial minister,  named  Wan  Cheang,  who  un- 
dertook to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
council.  But  before  the  memorial  reached 
the  council,  the  mother  of  Wan  Cheang 
died,  by  which  event  he  was,  under  the  law 
of  Chinese  high  official  etiquette,  retired 
from  public  life  three  entire  years,  and  the 
whole  business  was  set  back  to  where  it  had 
been. 

These  were  years  of  great  trial  to  Yung 
Wing.  The  hope  to  which  he  was  devoted 
was  long  deferred.  The  end  came,  though, 
and  came  in  a  manner  almost  dramatic.  In 
the  month  of  June,  1870,  occurred  the  woe- 
ful tragedy  at  Tientsin,  called  the  Tientsin 
Massacre,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
missionaries  were  murdered  by  a  Chinese 
mob.  It  followed  that  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  foreign  powers,  met  to  investigate 
this  outrage  and  to  determine  the  satisfaction 
that  was  to  be  required  for  it,  together  with 
a  like  commission,  appointed  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  settle- 
ment. The  Chinese  commission  consL<;ted  of 
five,  and  three  o^  these  five  were  the  three 
men  of  whom  motion  has  been  made,  the 
Viceroys  Tsang  Koh  Fan  and  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  the  Governor  Tihg  Yi  Tcheang. 

Yung  VVing,  being  under  the  official  con- 
trol of  the  last-named,  was  summoned  to 
meet  the  commission,  but  being  at  a  distance, 
arrived  after  matters  were,  concluded.  He 
observed,  however,  that  the  commissioners 
were  conscious  of  the  disadvantages  ihejr 
labored  under  in  this  commission,  and  he 
perceived  an  auspicious  occasion  for  making 
a  stroke  in  behalf  of  his  scheme,  and  he 
made  the  most  of  it.  He  re-stated  his  argu- 
ments, enforcing  them  by  the  illustration  q\ 
the  case  in  hand.  He  prevailed.  The  com- 
missioners united  in  a  memorial,  which  was 
forwarded  to  Pekin,  and  there  supported  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  1871,  the  measure  recom- 
mended was  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  sum  equal  ro  §1,500,000  ap 
prooriated  for  its  execution.  Mandarin  Yung 
Wirig  was  scarcely  able  to  support  the  joy  of 
his  triumph.  For  two  days  he  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep.  It  was  sixteen  years  after  his 
return  to  China,  and  twenty  years  after  he 
set  out  for  this  goal,  that  Heaven  had  at  last 
granted  his  prayer. 
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He  was  appointed  chief  commigsioner  of 
the  Mission,  receiving  his  second  promotion 
in  rank,  viz  ,  to  the  third,  or  Blue  Button, 
grade.  December  ii,  1876,  Yung  Wing  was 
appointed  Associate  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  Peru  and  Spain.  On  this  occasion  he 
iw^as  again  promoted  in  rank,  to  the  Second, 
or  Red  Button,  grade,  and  invested  with  the 
title  of  Taou  Tae  (or  Intendant)  of  tlje  Prov- 
ince of  Kiang  Su.  He  now  resides  at  Wash- 
ington, and  besides  his  duties  there,  is  acting 
oommissioner  of  the  Mission,  which  is  so 
<iear  to  him  and  has  cost  him  so  much,  and 
^hich  has  now  some  seven  or  eight  of  its  pu- 
pils in  Yale  College.  ^Practical  Ttacher. 


RANDOM  NOTES  ON  MUSIC. 


SOME  one  said  that  memory  is  a  tyrant  that  will 
oftentimes  force  it<telf  upon  us  unbidden.  In  no- 
thing is  this  more  true  than  in  music.  How  often  do 
the  beautiful  songs  we  heard  in  years  long  past  come 
back  to  us,  and,  in  memory,  we  love  to  listen  to  them 
once  more;  and  then  again  some  vulgar  ditty  that  we 
once  thoughtlessly  learned  will  intrude  itself  upon  us, 
haunting  us,  and  forcing  us  to  listen,  although  we  fain 
MTOuld  banish  it.  Thus  does  memory  teach  the  im- 
portance of  learning  only  such  music  as  is  pure  and 
elevating.  In  the  selection  of  songs  for  use  in  schools, 
great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  character  of  the 
sentiments  contained  in  them.  Children  can  appre- 
ciate, and,  if  properly  instructed,  execute  good  music. 
Of  course,  pupils  should  be  grsRiually  led  along,  the 
music  selected  for  them  being  such  as  they  can  appre- 
ciate, by  reason  of  its  adaptation  to  their  capacities 
and  acquirements.  Not  dirges,  nor  chorals,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  frivolous  trash  upon  the  other.  Rather 
let  It  be  that  golden  medium — the  sentiment  cheering, 
refining,  sparkling,  delighting — with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  selections  being  son^s  whose  "infinite 
varieiy'*  custom  can  never  stale,  and  hymns  of  which 
we  never  weary,  but  whose  wealth  of  meaning  grows 
greater  with  the  passing  years. 

Music  at  Home. — We  have  great  faith  in  the 
humanizing  power  of  music,  and  especially  of  music 
in  the  house  and  the  home.  Even  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  it  is  thoroughly  harmonizmg  in  its  influence. 
To  see  a  family  grouped  round  the  piano  forte  in  an 
evening,  blending  their  voices  together  in  the  strains 
of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  or  in  the  better-known  and 
loved  melodies  of  our  native  land,  is  a  beautiful  sight 
— a  graceful  and  joyous  picture  of  domestic  satisfac- 
tion and  enjoyment.  The  mother  takes  the  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  the  father  leads  with  a  vioiin 
or  flute,  or  supports  the  melody  with  the  bass,  while 
the  young  group  furnish  the  sopranos  and  alto  parts, 
in  their  most  musical  and  harmonious  style.  What  is 
there  that  could  be  named  likely  to  make  home  more 
attractive,  or  to  make  children  grow  up  more  in  love 
with  domestic  life,  than  such  a  practice  as  this  ?  The 
young  ought  to  be  sedulously  taught  music,  so  that 
when  they  grow  up,  no  youth,  no  operative,  no  roan, 
nor  woman,  may  be  without  the  solace  of  a  song.  Let 
a  taste  for  home  music  be  cultivated  in  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  we  shall  answer  for  the  good  eflects. 
•*  But  I  have  no  voice,"  says  one,  **  I  have  no  ear  for 


music,"  says  another.  Could  you  read  before  you 
learned  ?  Could  you  write  without  traveling  the 
crooked  path  of  pot  hooks  ?  You  can  speak,  because 
you  learned.  And  you  can  sing,  provided  you  learn, 
too.  But  you  can  no  more  sing  without  learning  than 
the  Irishn:an  could  play  the  fiddle  who  had  never 
'*  tried."  Every  human  being  possesses  the  gift  and 
faculty  of  music,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Every 
human  being  has  an  organ  through  which  he  can 
make  that  faculty  musical ;  but  the  gift  must  be  culti- 
vated, and  not  allowed  to ''rust* in  us  unused."  It 
was  doubtless  conferred  on  man  for  a  wise  purpose ; 
and  -like  all  our  other  faculties,  intended  to  be  exer- 
cised for  our  pleasure  and  well-being. 

In  our  schemes  of  education,  this  divine  gift  of 
song  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Very 
rarely,  indeed,  does  the  school-master  dream  of  the 
necessity  for  cultivating  if;  and  so  the  gift  lies  waste. 
Germany  has  been  far  before  us  in  this  respect ;  there, 
music  and  singing  form  a  part  of  the  school  educa- 
tion of  every  child ;  hence  the  homes  of  Germany  are 
musical  and  temperate.  P'or  from  being  one  of  the 
most  drunken,  the  Germans,  since  the  general  culti- 
vation of  music  by  the  people,  have  become  one  of 
the  mtiSt  temperate  of  nations. 

On  the  high  cliffs  of  Whitley,  overlooking  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  was  the  monastery  celebrated  as  the 
home  of  Caedmon,  the  first  great  English  poet,  who 
was  only  a  cowherd.  The  English  people  loved 
music,  and  the  rough  verses  which  recounted  the 
brave  deeds  of  their  ancestors  on  sea  and  on  land. 
After  their  evening  meals  it  was  customary  to  pass 
the  harp  from  hand  to  hand,  that  each  in  turn  might 
sing  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rest.  Caedmon 
could  not  sing,  so  lie  was  accustomed  to  slip  away 
when  the  harp  came  near  him.  One  night,  when  he- 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  stables,  he  saw  a  heavenly 
vision  which  said,  *'  Sing,  Oedmon,  some  song  to 
me."  ♦*  I  cannot  sing,"  he  replied,  trembling. 
•*  However  that  may  le,  you  shall  sing  tome,"  re- 
joined the  visitant.  "What  shall  I  sing?'.'  mur- 
mured  Caedmon.  ••  The  beginning  of  created  things," 
was  the  reply  ;  and  immediately  there  flowed  from 
Cscdinon's  lips  a  noble  song  of  the  Creation.  He 
woke,  and  felt  that  a  new  power  had  been  given  him, 
ai^d  the  rest  of  his  life  he  spent,  not  as  cowherd,  but 
in  the  monastery,  employed  in  rehearsing  in  Saxon 
verse  the  whole  Sacred  History,  as  recorded  in  the 
Bible. 

None  of  the  astonishing  qualities  of  Margaret 
Fuller  were  more  marked  than  her  power  of  speak- 
ing .truth.  Perfectly  transparent  herself,  she  de- 
tected every  deceit  in  others,  and  reproved  it  with 
serene  severity.'  She  did  not  need  the  stimulus  of 
indignation  or  passion  to  gi\  e  her  courage,  but  spoke 
calmly,  without  heat,  as  upon  any  ordinary  matter.^ 
While  she  was  in  Europe,  in  Paris,  a  most  egotistic, 
selfinb,  untruthful  man  was  the  object  of  her  con- 
demnation. Her  friends  and  others  in  the  room  de- 
scribed it  as  tremendous.  "  They  all  sat  breathless ; 
he  was  struck  dumb;  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  won- 
der and  amazement,  yet  gazing,  too,  with  an  attention 
which  seemed  Iik<' fascination.  When  she  had  done, 
he  still  looked  to  see  if  she  was  to  say  more;  and 
when  he  found  that  she  had  really  finished,  he  arose, 
took  his  hat,  said  faintly,  *  I  thank  you,*  and  left  the 
room.  He  afterwaid  said, 'I  never  shall  speak  ill 
of  her^  she  has  done  me  good.'  **  This  sincerity  of 
utterance  was  not  limited  to  grave  matters.  <*  Even 
in  trifles,"  says  her  biographer,  "  one  might  find  with 
her  the  advantage  and  the  electricity  of  a  little  hon- 
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esty.''  Here  follows  an  account  of  a  scene  that  passed 
in  Boston,  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  A  party  had 
gone  early  and  taken  an  excellent  place  to  hear  one 
of  Beethoven's  synjphonies.  Just  behind  them  were 
soon  seated  a  young  lady  and  two  gentlemen,  who 
made  an  incessant  buzzing,  in  spite  of  indignant 
looks  from  all  around.  After  the  concert  was  over, 
Margaret  leaned  across  one  seat,  and  catching  the 
eye  of  this  girl,  who  was  pretty  and  well-dressed, 
said,  in  her  blandest,  gentlest  voice,  "  May  I  speak 
with  you  one  moment?"  "Certainly,"  said  the 
young  lady,  with  a  flattered,  pleased  look,  bending 
forward.  *•  I  only  wish  to  say,"  said  Margaret, 
•*  that  I  trust  that  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life 
you  wiH  not  suffer  so  great  a  degree  of  annoyance  as 
you  have  inflicted  on  a  large  party  of  lovers  of  music 
this  evening."  This  was  said  with  the  serenest  air, 
as  if  to  a  little  child,  and  it  Vas  a<s  good  as  a  play  to 
see  the  change  of  countenance  which  the  young  lady 
exhibited,  who  had  no  word  of  reply  to  so  Christian 
a  blessing. 

Music  is  not  the  only  indefinite  art.  Music  is  al- 
most matchless  in  its  power  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing feelings  of  the  soul.  It  has  no  definite  language. 
The  same  piece  will  carry  life  to  one  and  will  seem 
like  a  dance  of  happy  spirits,  and  to  another  will 
come  as  in  the  pensiveness  of  a  dying  hour,  and  will 
cause  to  come  before  us  the  faces  of  the  loved  dead, 
and  will  make  one  wish  to  be  with  the  *'dead  beyond 
the  tomb  in  the  grass.  Music  is  an  urn  into  which 
each  heart  empties  its  own  self.  But  it  is  not  alone 
in  this.  Religion  is  its  sister,  only  more  gifted  in 
mind  and  soul.  Hence  into  the  words  of  St.  John, 
into  his  graceful  vases  of  language,  the  heart  of  the 
humblest  may  go  and  pour  its  hope  and  sorrows,  and 
while  yet  upon  the  shores  of  earth  in  body,  may  be 
carried  away  to  paradise.  The  Apocalypse  is  only 
the  solemn  music  of  futurity  sounding  for  us  all. 
The  words  are  indistinct,  but  we  remember  now  that 
the  most  impressive  music  is  written  wholly  without 
words,,  leaving  the  soul  to  wander  off  into  realms 
tlhere  no  language  has  ever  gone.  In  the  best  hours 
of  the  soul,  language  becomes  vague,  or  else  wholly 
perishes. — David  Swing, 

Church  Music. — A  writer  in  the  Springfield  Re- 
Publican  discourses  grumblingly  of  his  being  barred 
out  of  the  singing  of  the  sacred  music  in  churches 
where  all  the  melodious  praise  of  the  Lord  is  en- 
trusted to  a  trained  choir.     Here  is  his  complaint : 

I  find  in  all  the  churches  around  here  that  they 
have  put  away  their  old  choirs  and  substituted  what 
they  tell  me  is  a  splendid  and  professional  quartette. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  with  these  great  quartettes  I 
cannot  sing  at  all,  and  this  so  disturbs  me  that  it  is 
like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  a  great  perplexity.  For 
instance,  very  often  when  I  am  in  the  great  congre- 
gation I  feel  the  du«  spirit  and  emotion  of  the  place 
come  over  mfc  and  fill  me  with  a  desire  to  lift  up  my 
voice  in  the  rich  old  familiar  hymns  that  were  made 
to  be  sung,  and  invite  and  invoke  me  in  every  line 
to  that  good  exercise.  So  I  get  ready,  and  am  just 
about  to  commence.  But  stop !  stop !  don't  you  hear 
that  delicate  trill,  that  most  scientific  crescendo,  that 
brilliant  intricacy  of  lofty  screams,  from  yonder  soprano 
singer  in  solo  ?  Do  sit  still  and  listen  ;  that'll  all  you've 
got  to  do;  sit  still.  The  very  words  themselves  tell 
me  to  sing.     See  here : 

"Come,  let  our  voices  join 
To  sing  glad  songs  of  praise." 

«*  I  want  to  sing."  •*  You  must  not,  I  tell  you,  never 
mind  what  the  words  say ;  the  fact  is,  it  is  not  fash- 


I  ionable  to  worship  here  as  people  used  to,  and  if  yen 
attempt  it  all  the  people  will  stare  at  you — and  laugb.** 
What  shall  I  do?  My  very  soul  yearns  to  join  in  the 
grand  old  harmonies  and  sacred  songs  I  love;  bo: 
this  I  find  almost  impossible,  and  quite  ungenteel.  1 
must  stifle  all  the  voices  of  the  Psalmist,  all  the  emo- 
tions of  the  spirit,  and  must  sit  silently  still  listeniuj; 
to  the  sighin$r  and  dying  and  convulsive  ciutburats  of 
a  most  skillfully  scientific  and  rather  fantastic  quar- 
tette, singing  the  beautiful  psalms  and  hymns  in  some- 
thing Iik%a  distorted  dead  language,  mixed  up  witb 
the  diapasons  and  flourishes  of  an  organ  and  organist, 
«o  very  bewilderingly  that  sometimes  I  am  almost 
oreathless,  and  wonderingly  ask,  •*  What  next?" 
Meanwhile,  I  am  informed  that  this  is  woTship>— 
solemn,  acceptable  worship  of  the  Most  High,  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts — worship  by  poor,  penileat, 
sinful  beings,  like  me  and  the  rest  of  our  great  coq- 
gregations ! 

Virtue  in  Whistling. — An  old  farmer  once  said 
he  would  not  have  a  hired  man  on  his  farm  who  did 
not  habitually  whistle.  He  always  hired  whistler?. 
Said  he  never  knew  a  whistling  Icborer  to  find  fault 
with  his  food,  his  bed,  or  complain  of  any  little  extra 
work  he  was  asked  to  perform.  Such  a  man  was  gen- 
erally kind  to  children  and  to  animals  in  his  care. 
He  would  whistle  a  chilled  lamb  into  w-armth  anti 
life,  and  would  bring  in  his  hnt  full  of  eggs  from  the 
barn  without  breaking  one  of  them.  He  found  such 
a  man  more  careful  about  closing  gates,  putting  up 
bars,  and  seeing  that  the  nuts  on  his  plough  were  all 
properly  tightened  before  he  took  it  into  »he  field. 
He  never  knew- a  whistling  hired  roan  to  kick  or  beat 
a  cow,  or  drive  her  on  a  run  into  a  stable.  He  had 
noticed  that  the  sheep  he  fed  in  the  yard  and  shed 
gathered  around  him  as  he  whistled  without  fear. 
He  never  had  employed  a  whistler  who  was  rot 
thoughtful  and  economical. 

Lullabies. — A  recent  writer  says:  The  subject  of 
lullabies,  or  **  sleep  songs,"  as  my  little  ones  are  fond 
of  calling  them,  is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  and 
until  my  attention  was  called  to  it  by  an  article  en- 
titled, "Wanted — A  Lullaby,"  I  imagined  there  could 
be  no  lack  of  them  in  the  English  language.  Having 
a  numl)er  of  these  •'  sleep  "  or  dream  songs  in  my 
collection  in  P>ench  and  German,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  language,  I  have  never  been  at  a  \os>s  for 
one  to  soothe  a  restless  child,  or  comfort  a  fretful 
babe.  T6  me  the  perfection  of  a  slumber  song  or 
lullaby  is  the  *' Cradle  Hymn,"  by  good  old  Dr. 
Walts.  The  tune,  as  well  as  the  words,  have  dc- 
.scended  to  me,  being  the  same  to  which  my  weary 
eyes  responded  in  baby  sleep,  and  by  which  roy  fret- 
ful distress  was  soothed  in  restlessness  or  pain.  1  hate 
always  used  it  with  my  children,  and  no  matter  what 
may  be  sung  at  the  commencement  of  fhe  sleepy-lime 
concert,  the  last  is  sure  to  be,  "  Hush,  my  dear,  lie 
still  and  slumber."  When  in  my  own  early  child- 
hood, the  last  lines  of  the  second  verse  were  sung, 
the  impression  made  upon  my  almost  infant  mind,  as 
I  lay  in  my  little  trundle  bed,  was  one  that  can  never 
be  effaced.  Often  I  was  so  aflfected  as  to  beg  that 
they  should  be  sung  softly,  and  that  the  next  verse 
should  be  more  loud  and  clear,  to  dispel  in  a  tiegree 
this  feeling  of  sadness.  The  closing  lines  of  the  last 
verse  have  ever  seemed  a  blessing  descending  on  the 
youthful  head.  The  air  to  which  this  "song of  songs" 
to  myself  and  children  is  wedded,  is  a  soft  and  plain- 
tive one  well  adapted  to  the  words.  It  hfis  long  been 
.  a  favorite  lullaby  in  English-speaking  homes  the  wide 
'  world  over.     Next  to  this,  which  is  sacred  to  me  from 
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sissociation,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  words  as 

th«  evening  song  of  a  Christian  mother  to  her  babe 

aiTid    elder  children,   is   that   gem    of    Gotlschalk^s, 

**  SIaral)er  on,  baby  dear."     Surely  no  music  could 

l>e  more  wooing  to  infant  slumber,  nor  any  movement 

Hetter  adapted  to  the  swaying  of  a  babe  in  a  mother's 

Ai-ms  than  this.  In  the  German  we  have  the  "Schlum- 

•Tierlied,**  by  Kucken,  excellent  in  style,  movement 

sind  music.     The  lullaby  repeated  as  a  refrain,  has  a 

s^olemn,  impressive  sound  which,  combined  with  the 

beauty  of  the  words  in  the  original,  makes  it  n  favorite 

^vherever  heard.     It  is  to  this  melody  that  the  good 

little   house  mother,  when   the  day's  work   is  over, 

rocks  her  weary  little  bird,  while  the  heavy  thud  of 

tVie  cradle  on  the  sanded  floor  keeps  time  to  the  '*  Su, 

RU."  of  the  song,  her  busy  fingers  meanwhile  knitting 

stockings  for  "  Gretchen  *'  and  "  Fritz."  who  perhaps 

are  enjoying  a  romp  in  the  cool,  shady  garden  before 

l>ed.time.     In  the  Italian   also,  as  in   the   Spanish, 

there  are  several  of  these  cradle-songs. 

Cowper's  Wreck  of  the  Royal  George,  and  his 
Lines  on  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture,  will  ever 
Iceep  his  memory  warm;  hut  his  hymns  are  more 
than  magnificent.  What  power  there  is  in  ih*  lines, 
*•  Oh,  for  a  closer  walk  with  God,"  and  •*  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way  !"  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  to  be  the  author  of  a  hymn  like  '*  Nearer,  my 
Ood,  to  Thee,"  and  some  others  I  could  name,  is  the 
Highest  achievement  of  human  fame,  one  that  angels 
tbemselves  might  envy.  Yet  Cowper  died  doubting 
about  the  hereafter,  though  after  his  last  breath  had 
passed  his  face  changed ;  a  look  of  surprise  over- 
spread it,  as  that  of  one  who  had  unexpectedly  passed 
into  everlasting  rest. — Jas.  I\  Fields, 

Bisi{op  Heber  wrote  the  popular  hymn  **  From 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountains"  one  Saturday  evening 
in  the  old  vicarage  house  of  his  father-in-law.  Dean 
Shirley,  who  needed  it  for  a  special  occasion.  He 
composed  it  in  a  very  short  time,  only  one  word 
needed  correction,  and  it  was  printed  that  evening 
and  sung  the  following  day  in  Wexham  church. 
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/,  Revision  of  School  Laws  in  Canton  Berne. 

THE  Teachers*  Association  of  Canton  Berne  met 
in  the  city  of  Berne  last  October,  and  numbered 
144  delegates.  The  Association  was  busily  engaged 
in  discussing  subjects  for  legislation  when  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  school  law  shall  take  place. 
One  committee  reported  the  following  subjects  :  Lib- 
erty in  teaching  to  the  full  limit  of  the  law  ;  free  and 
compulsory  attendance  at  primary  schools  (common 
schools) ;  secondary  instruction  free ;  respect  for 
every  man's  faith  and  lil)erty  to  work  out  the  dictates 
of  conscience ;  university  education  at  the  expense  of 
Che  State;  education  superintended  by  the  State  (and 
not  partly  by  the  church)  ;  prohibition  of  foreign 
religious  corporations  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
Canton,  or  to  teach  therein  ;  organization  of  a  peda- 
gogical congress,  having  the  right  of  preliminary 
consultation  about  all  scholastic  questions. 

All  of  the  above  were  adopted.  The  reader  will 
hardly  understand  this,  without  knowing  that  this 
Canton  has  a  State  church,  drifting  rapidly  into 
rationalism,  and  many  of  these  pedagogical  leaders 


are  following  the  same  channel.  To  adopt  one  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  another 
to  exclude  "  foreign  religious"  teachers,  is,  therefore, 
entirely  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of  liberty — 
liberty  to  such  as  they  are.  Such  a  course  would  do 
good,  if  it  were  confined  to  Jesuits ;  bnt  it  evidently 
strikes,  also,  at  the  already  prosperous  private  schools 
patronised  by  the  more  rigidly  evangelical  Protestants. 

The  report  of  another  committee  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  following:  i.  Female  teachers 
should  have  a  right  to  vote  on  school  matters,  and 
should  be  eligible  to  office  under  the  school  law.  2. 
TheAssociation  should  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  all  proposed  scholastic  legislation,  the 
university  excepted. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  legislators  will  be  quiie 
as  progressive  as  the  teachers  and  delegates  to  the 
Association. 

11.-^ How  to  Make  Swiss  Kindergarten  and  Infant 
Schools  Subservient  to  the  Primary  Schools, 

As  Swiss  children  cannot  attend  the  public  schools 
until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  the  age  depend- 
ing upon  the  law  of  the  Canton  in  which  they  live, 
and  as  some  parents,  in  densely  populated  districts 
and  in  cities,  have  no  time  to  devote  to  teaching 
their  children  to  read  before  entering  the  public 
schools,  a  class  of  schools  was  established  which  may 
be  called  Kindergartens.  Many  of  them,  however, 
have  so  little  of  the  kindergarten  system  that  the  name 
is  hardly  appropriate.  On  this  account,  especially  in 
the  western  Cantons,  these  schools  are  commonly 
called  Infant  Schools.  Being  the  result  of  private 
enterprise,  each  school  has  thus  far  had  its  own  course 
and  methods.  Here  and  there  is  a  real  Kindergarten ; 
the  majority  are  preparatory  schools  for  entrance  to 
the  beU  public  schools  ;  in  a  few  the  children  simply 
learn  to  read,  mark  on  slates,  and  play  under  the  eye 
of  a  teacher,  while  their  parents  are  out  at  work. 

The  Educational  Congress,  lately  held  at  I^usanne, 
says  I* Educateur^  looked  after  these  schools,  and 
adopted  the  following  conclusions  arrived  at  by  dis- 
cussion : 

1.  The  State  and  the  public  in  general  should  en- 
courage the  organization  of  Infant  Schools,  financially 
and  morally,  wherever  they  do  not  yet  exist,  without 
making  attendance  compulsory. 

2.  The  State,sho«'ld  exercise  such  supervision  over 
these  schools  as  to  prevent  the  crowding  of  school- 
rooms, and  to  cause  the  teaching  to  conform  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  children. 

3.  The  State  should  provide  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  Infant  Schools. 

4.  A  certificate  should  be  granted  to  such  teachers, 
which  ought  to  entitle  the  holder  to  the  same  privi- 
leges in  Infant  Schools  as  are  granted  to  primary 
teachers  in  their  schools. 

5.  The  teaching  in  these  schools  should  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child,  rather  than 
at  instruction  properly  so  called. 

6.  The  teaching  of  language,  in  particular^  should 
be  based  upon  the  objective  method,  and  should  be 
limited  to  the  following: 

a.  Language  and  object  lessons. 

b.  Elements  of  writing  and  reading. 

7.  The  study  of  reading,  requiring  previous  devel- 
opment, should  not  be  commenced  before  the  age  of 
six  years. 

8.  The  so-called  phonetic  method,  being  generally 
recognized  as  the  most  rational,  the  easiest,  and  lead- 
ing most  rapidly  to  fluent  readins»  is  earnestly  recom- 
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mended  for  introduction  into  Infant  Schools.     (The 
French  language  prevails.) 

9.  The  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  schooly  con- 
tinuing the  ^ork  of  education  thus  begun,  should  he 
imbued  with  the  same  principles. 

10.  The  teaching  of  language  in  such  grade  should 
include : 

tf.  Object  lessons  and  progressive  language  lessons. 

b.  Exercises  combining  reading  and  writing,  to 
which  orthography  should  also  be  added. 

c.  Grammatical  exercises  conforming  to  the  course 
of  study  for  primary  schools. 

1 1.  The  study  of  grammar  properly  so-called,  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  pupils  in  said  grade,  should  be 
reserved  for  hij^her  grades. 

12.  To  bring  about  the  deMred  reform,  and  to  in- 
sure real  progress  in  the  intellectual  work  of  the  child, 

a.  A  decrease  of  the  number  of  school  hours  is 
necessary  for  children  of  said  grade  (i.  ^.  Jess  than 
five). 

d.  The  annual  examinations  should  be.modified  to 
suit  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  school. 

c.  The  schools  should  be  provided  with  all  mater- 
ials and  apparatus  necessary  to  carry  out  objective 
teaching. 


OUR  SCHOOL  WAS  «  TONED  DOWN." 


ANNIE  A.  PRESTON. 


•^'T^HE  first  class  in  arithmetic  will  take  their 
J.  places,"  said  little  Miss  Bardwell,  the  teacher 
in  the  "  Wheeler"  district,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  back  seats  came  in  a  harum-scarum  way  down 
the  aisles  to  their  position  on  the  floor. 

*'  Not  quite  so  much  noise,"  said  the  teacher, 
pleasantly,  lifting  her  white  little  hand  in  a  warning 
way,  at  which  Tom  Snow  pretended  to  be  fright- 
ened, and  dropped  his  slate  upori  the  floor  with  a 
great  racket.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  Charley 
Wells,  feigning  to  trip  his  foot,  fell  sprawling  upon 
the  floor.  At  this  all  the  boys  shouted  and  laughed, 
all  the  little  girls  almost  giggled  themselves  double, 
while  the  big  girls,  every  one  of  whom  was  larger 
and  taller  than  their  teacher,  tittered  behind  their 
books. 

"I  hope  you  have  not  hurt  yourself,"  said  Miss 
Bardwell,  in  sympathetic  tones,  as  she  assisted  Char- 
Icy  to  rise ;  who,  at  the  light  touch  of  her  hand  on 
his  coat-sleeve,  made  a  great  ado,  preluding  his 
arm  had  been  broken  by  the  fall.  His  mock  groans 
and  ridiculous  grimaces  raised  another  laugh,  but 
order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  lesson  over  *•  Par 
tial  Payments"  went  on  very  well  until  a  shower  of 
chestnuts  began  to  rattle  around  the  room,  as  if  they 
had  been  shaken  from  a  tree  by  a  strong  wind. 

Miss  Rardwell  looked  about  her  in  amazement, 
and  as  she  was  trying  to  ascertain  who  the  culprit 
was,  one  of  the  flying  nuts  hit  her  forehead,  making 
a  blackand-blue  spot  that  lasted  for  weeks.  Two  or 
three  of  the  smaller  chihlren,  who  had  been  hit,  now 
fell  to  crying,  and  little  Jennie  Swifi  lisped: 

"  Pleathe,  schoolma^am,  it  is  Georgie  Burrowth, 
and  he  is  up  overhead." 

"  Georgie  Burrows  will  take  his  place  in  the  arith- 
metic class  immediately,"  said  Miss  Bardwell,  with 
decision,  casting  her  fuil  blue  eyes  upward  to  a  dark 
square  hole  in  ihe  middle  of  the  ceiling  of  the  little 
country  school-house. 

Presently  a  pair  of  immense  cow-hide  boots,  fol- 


lowed by  a  pair  of  long,  slim  legs,  an  ungainly  body, 
and  a  rather  repulsive  face,  appeared  through  the 
scuttle,  and  after  hanging  a  few  moments  by  the  long 
arms  in  mid  air,  dropped  upon  the  floor,  and  hitched 
along  to  one  end  of  the  recitation  seat. 

'^Alvin  Brown  will  go  to  the  blackboard  and  do 
the  second  example  in  Partial  Payments,  while  the 
rest  of  the  class  will  give  me  the  United  States  Kale 
for  computing  the  interest  required  in  these  examples," 
said  the  teacher,  not  appearing  to  notice  as  yet  the 
shameful  actions  of  her  pupils. 

Alvin  was  a  short  little  fellow,  and  he  began  bis 
exercise  by  heaping  up  a  pile  of  stove-wood  under  ibe 
blackboard. 

•'  What  are  you  doing  that  for  ?"  asked  Miss  Bard- 
well. 

"  So  I  can  begin  at  the  top  of  the  board.  These 
sums  in  Partial  Payments  stretch  out  like  thunder." 

This  speech  evoked  the  expected  laughter,  of  which 
the  teacher  wisely,  under  the  circumstances,  took  no 
notice  then.  Matters  now  progressed  quite  orderly 
for  a  while,  until  the  woodpile  upon  which  Alvin  was 
perched,  tumbled  down,  and  boy,  wood,  and  all  were 
rolling  over  the  floor.  The  uproar  that  ensued  after 
this  greatly  exceeded  that  which  followed  the  former 
disturbances. 

**  Marshall  Perkins  will  go  out  and  get  nie  a  switch/' 
said  Miss  Bardwell^  with  some  seventy.  *'  I  cannot 
put  up  with  such  shameful  actions."  So  Marshall 
ran  out  of  the  schoolroom  for  the  instrument  that  was 
to  be  used  on  some  of  his  mates,  with  great  alacrity. 

Piesentiy  he  returned  with  a  tiny  bit  of  an  apple- 
tree  sprout,  not  big  enough  to  hurt  a  kitten,  and 
handed  it  to  the  teacher. 

*•  You  know  very  well,  Marshall,  that  will  not  do," 
she  said.  "  James  Fox,  you  may  go  over  there,  acro» 
the  road,  and  see  what  you  can  get, — something  fit 
to  punish  these  unruly  boys  with." 

James  was  gone  a  good  deal  longer  time  than  it 
took  Marshall  logo  on  the  same  errand,  but  when  he 
did  return,  it  was  with  an  old,  large,  disused  fishing- 
pole,  that  he  had  found  on  the  bank  of  the  brook 
that  ran  near  the  school-house.  After  the  tumultu- 
ous laughter  evoked  by  his  appearance  in  the  school- 
room, with  that  unseemly  and  un wieldly  rod  of  cor- 
rection in  his  hand,  was  suppressed.  Miss  Bardwell, 
saying  that  it  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  dismissed  the 
school,  and  without  another  word  quietly  left  the 
room  and  proceeded  to  her  boarding-place  near  by. 
She  said  no  more  as  she  went  out,  but  the  delicate 
purple  veins,  now  so  clearly  defined  in  her  white 
neck  and  face,  and  the  trembling  lids  and  tear -suf- 
fused lashes  of  her  eyes,  told  how  deep  the  wounds 
that  had  been  made  by  this  brutal  conduct  on  the  part 
of  htrr  "  big  boy"  pupils. 

••  By  golly,  boys,"  said  James  Fox, -after  he  had 
watched  her  out  of  the  yard,  "she  was  crying  when 
she  came  round  the  corner  of  the  school-house :  I 
saw  her  faCe  through  the  window." 

"  Was  she  ?"  cried  Marshall  Perkins,  who  was 
devouring  the  plump  quarter  of  a  mince  pie  he  had 
just  produced  from  his  capacious  dinner  basket;  *' 1 
never  thought  she  was  going  to  feel  so  about  it.  All 
the  teachers  before  have  got  mad  and  scolded,  and 
it  was  such  fun  to  hear  'em  sputter." 

"  I  think  we've  treated  her  plaguey  mean,"  said 
Charley  Weils,  who  was  dividing  a  big  red  apple  with 
Rosa  Hoi  ton,  **  and  I,  for  one,  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self." 

"And  she's  just  as  patient  as  a  Iamb,  too."  said 
Walter  Willa,rd,  as  he  was  making  way  with  a  huge 
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slice  of  bread  and  butter;  **  if  she  wasn*t  patient  she 
couldn't  ever  made  me  see  through  Long  Division  as 
she  has." 

"  Moiher  saw  a  lady  at  Trenton,  the  other  day," 
said  Rosa,  "  who  knew  all  about  Miss  Bard  well.  She 
said  she  was  ihe  best  girl  that  ever  lived.  Her  father 
and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  she  has  educated  her- 
self,  and  now  takes  care  of  a  lame  brother,  who  is 
this  winter  away  dotvn  at  Dr.  Sweet^s,  in  Connecticut, 
to  be  treated. ' 

VAnd  he  makes  pictures  of  birds  and  animals  " 
spoke  up  Winthrop  Goodrich,  "and  Miss  Bardwell 
wants  to  educate  him  so  he  can  be  a  painter,  and 
support  himself  that  way." 

'*  This  lady,"  went  on  Rosa,  '*  said  that  Miss  Bard-, 
well  was  a — a — let  me  think — what  was  the  word, — 
oh,  a  conscientious  teacher  ;  that  she  chose  teaching 
for  a  living,  because  she  thought  she  could  do  ever 
so  much  good  in  that  way,  and  she  is  very  fond  of 
children.*' 

*'And  they  say  she's  got  a  'plendid  education," 
said  Rosa's  liitle  sister  Minnie,  with  her  mouth  full 
of  gingerbread. 

'*  She's  all-fired  good  company,  anyhow,"  said  Tom 
Snow,  who  was  the  oldest  scholar  m  school.  **  I  was 
over  to  her  boardings  pi  ace  Ixst  night ,  and  she  sang 
ballads  and  played  new  games,  and  was  just  as  nice 
as  a  bouquet  of  May-flowers  in  March.  1  fell  as  mean 
OS  the  *old  boy'  the  minute  I  dropped  my  slate  on 
purpose  this  forenoon,  and  set  you  all  agoing.  I 
move  that  we  all  agree  lo  behave  better  the  rest  of 
the  term;  now  its  only  just  begun  We -need  some- 
body to  tone  us  down  a  little,  and  take  off  the  sharp 
edges.  I  know  we  scholars  in  ihe  Wheeler  district 
are  a  rough  set,  as  everybody  says;  and  1,  for  one,  am 
willing  to  be  improved." 

"And  I,"  "And  I,"  "And  I,"  responded  .several 
eager  voice.*. 

"I  t-tell  you  w  what,"  stuttered  George  Bangs; 
*•  I  mo-mo  move  we  or-or-organize  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  our  m  in-manners,  and  put  in  Tom 
Snow  for  pr-pr  president." 

"All  rijjht,"  said  Tom,  with  a  laugh ;  "  we  won't 
spend  lime  talking  about  it,  either;  and  I  motion 
that  we  set  to  work  at  once,  and  clear  up  the  school- 
room, and  put  things  in  order." 

*'  Splendid  !*'  cried  Florence  Caldwell.  "  I  will 
will  sweep,  while  the  boys  pick  up  the  wood.  Sister 
Mary,  you  run  home  and  get  our  stove  brush  and 
blacking,  and  the  rest  of  you  go  to  the  woods  and 
bring  some  pine  boughs  and  bitter-sweet  berries  to 
put  over  the  windows  and  the  door  and  the  black- 
board." 

"And  I  will  run  home  and  get  my  new  illuminated 
motto,  *  Order  is  heaven's  first  law,'  and  hang  it 
over  the  clock  where  we  can  all  see  it,"  said  Flora 
Judd. 

The  result  was  that  thirty  willing  pairs  of  hands 
had  transformed  the  untidy,  plain,  little  school-room 
into  a  bower  of  beauty  before  the  return  of  the 
teacher  at  one  o'oclock.  She  came  in  with  a  weary 
and  discouraged  look,  her  eyes  very  red  from  weep- 
ing, and  a  small  patch  of  brown  paper  on  her  fore- 
head, where  one  of  George  Burrows*  chestnuts  had 
struck  her  that  morning. 

When  she  opened  ihe  school-room  door,  and  found 
the  floor,  which  was  usually  littered  up  with  frag- 
ments of  lunches,  apple- cores,  and  chestnut  and  wal- 
nut shells,  neatly  swept;  the  large,  cast-iron  .stove 
polished  as  black  as  the  coals  of  the  crows  that  kept 
up  such  a  cawing  on  the  neighboring  pines ;  the  bare 


walls  decorated  with  green  boughs  and  red  berries, 
and  a  liitle  boquet  of  scarlet  geranium  on  the  teach- 
er's desk,  and  the  illuminated  motto  hanging  up 
I>ehind  it — her  look  of  pleased  surprise  was  touching 
enough  to  movb  the  most  prosaic  of  her  pupils.  In 
a  corner  near  the  desk  stood  a  slim,  tough,  walnut 
"  withe,"  which  surely  had  never  been  placed  there 
had  not  the  boys  made  up  their,  minds  that  there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  its  use.  The  water-pail 
was  Blled  with  fresh  water,  and  the  tin  drinking-cup 
hung  on  a  newly-driven  nail  above  it. 

The  scholars,  who  had  by  their  disorderly  habits 
for  ihe  previous  week  nearly  driven  this  patient  little 
teacher  to  distraction,  were  now  quietly  in  their  seats, 
and  at  the  first  touch  of  the  bell,  took  out  their  books, 
piled  all  but  the  one  each  needed  at  first  neatly  on 
one  side  of  their  desks,  and  fell  to  studying  with  a 
will. 

The  tearful  smile  which  brightened  up  Miss  Bird- 
welPs  face,  ^  she  took  in  the  situation,  from  the 
motto  over  her  clock  to  the  individual  demeanor  of 
her  pupils,who  seemed  lo  be  carrying  out  its  sentiment 
would  have  completely  upset  the  newly-acquired 
dignity  of  the  more  thoughtless  ones,  had  not  Tom 
Snow's  sharp  eyes  seen  everything,  and  a  warning 
shake  of  his  curly  head  kept  them  in  order. 

Miss  Bardwell  said  nothing  about  the  happy  change 
in  the  deportment  of  her  pupils,  but  the  grateful  effect 
penetrated  her  like  a  pleasant  odor,  and  the  old-time 
restful,  yet  cheerful  expression,  gradually  stole  over 
and  shone  from  her  sweet  face.  She  ccmiplimented, 
however,  the  good  taste  that  had  prompted  and  carried 
out  the  adornment  of  the  school-room.  As  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  term  sped  on,  she  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  show  her  appreciation  of  the  good 
conduct  of  her  pupils.  Never  a  school  before  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  stud^  as  well  as  marked  im- 
provement in  manners,  and  there  never  had  been  such 
a  delightful  winter  spent  in  that  old  Wheeler  distric 
school.  7v^  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


DULL  PUPILS. 


HOW  to  deal  with  them,  is  the  question. 
For  there  are  two  kinds  of  dullness, 
which  need  very  different  treatment.  First, 
there  is  natural  dullness,  which  needs  the 
highest  degree  of  patience  and  carefulness  ; 
and  there  is  acquired  dullness,  with  which 
patience  soon  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 

In  speaking  of  natural  duUness,  however, 
we  are  not  referring  to  an  actual  deficiency 
of  mental  power  ;  where  this  exists,  or  where 
the  child  is  half-witted,  as  it  is  called,  it 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  public  school, 
but  should  be  sent  to  one  of  those  institu- 
tions, humanely  designed  for  the  help  of 
these  unfortunates.  Such  schools  give  them 
time  and  effort  that  they  could  never  justly 
claim  in  a  public  school. 

But  we  ref<?r  to  the  children  of  dull  or  slow 
wits,  of  whom  the  teacher  finds  many, 
especially  among  the  children  of  the  hard- 
working  classes,   and    more    often    in    the 
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country,  where  children  have  little  to  arouse 
their  minds  and  fix  their  attention.  A  dull- 
witted  child  of  this  character  generally  pos- 
sesses a  good  memory,  his  dullness  proceed- 
ing rather  from  a  slowness  in  the  movement 
of  his  mental  machinery  than  any  imperfec- 
tion therein.  His  slowness  in  taking  in  a 
theorem  is  only  equaled  by  his  tenacity  in 
holding  on  to  it,  when  he  has  once  got  it  into 
his  head. 

Such  pupils  very  often  discourage  a 
teacher,  though  without  real  and  sufficient 
reason,  for,  though  the  work  required  to  help 
them  to  a  reasonable  understanding  of  their 
tasks  is  great,  there  is  a  certain  reward,  and 
this  reward  is  well  worth  striving  for.  ^  Many 
men  whose  names  rank  high  among  the 
world's  great  ones,  were  in  their  childhood 
of  slow  and  sluggish  minds.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  such  a  dull  witted  child  that  his 
teachers  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  teach 
him  to  read  and  spell.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
English  Church,  was  characterized,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  by  his  father,  as  a  *'  hopeless 
dunce  *'  And  other  like  instances  might  be 
cited  had  we  space  for  them 

But  what  we  call  acquired  dullness  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  This  is  the  offspring  of  idle- 
ness purely,  nature  being  generally  entirely 
innocent  of  its  generation.  The  child  does 
not  comprehend  simply  because  he  does  not 
try  to  comprehend,  and  he  does  not  try  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  a  straw  whether  he 
learns  anything  in  school  or  not.  Like  the 
little  boy  in  the  story,  who  was  a  representa- 
tive of  an  army  of  his  kind,  he  does  not 
learn  geography,  nor  arithmetic,  nor  reading, 
nor  spelling  in  school,  but  is  fain  to  confess 
that  all  he  does  is  to  **  wait  for  school  to  let 
out.'' 

On  the  playground  also  he  has  no  lack  of 
quickness.  Interest  him  in  anything,  and  he 
is  as  bright  as  need  be;  but  the  trouble  is  to 
interest  him.  j^ot  because  his  tasks  are  dry 
in  themselves,  or  drily  presented,  but  because 
of  that  dreadful  habit  of  inattention  and  in- 
difference, which  is  the  most  troublesome 
thing  that  the  earnest  teacher  has  to  cope 
with.  These  are  the  children  who  discour- 
age him  beyond  measure  ;  and  no  wonder,  for 
it  would  be  easier  to  fondle  an  eel  than  to 
hold  their  thought  long  enough  to  teach 
them  anything.  Every  teacher  knows  more 
or  less  of  this  type  of  dullness,  and  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  really  harder  to  deal 
with  than  actual  slowness  of  intellect. 
We  are  convinced  from  experience  that 
the   patient    method   is   not   the    best    one 


here.  Be  quick  and  peremptory  rather,  for  as 
soon  as  the  indifferent  child  can  be  made  to 
feel  the  vigorous  application  of  a  trnist^  then, 
probably,  will  his  rusty  intellect  begin  to 
scour  itself  into  brightness. 

Educational  Werkly. 


TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 


IN  teaching  geography,  beware  of  the  cram- 
ming process,  which  so  many  teachets 
undertake,  apparently  from  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  other  way.  Children  are  made 
to  learn  a  long  list  of  names — important  and 
unimportant  alike,  there  is  little  discrimina- 
tion made,  if  any — to  memorize  numberless 
facts  which  have  apparently,  neither  coher- 
ence nor  reason,  and  all  because  they  are  laid 
down  in  the  book  thus,  and  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  learn  them  in  like  manner. 

This  is  a  most  unfortunate  custom,  for  it 
renders  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  study 
intolerably  distasteful  to  children. 

Let  us,  therefore,  give  a  few  good  rules  to 
follow  in  tearhing  this  study  : 

1 .  Discriminate.  Select  from  the  number 
of  places  in  your  book  or  map  those  which 
are  most  important?  from  a  commercial  or  an 
historical  standpomt.  I^t  these  come  up  as 
subjects  of  lessons  according  to  some  intelli- 
gent order,  either  its  relation  to  some  point 
in  the  compass,  or  to  its  priority  in  history. 
Rouse  the  interest  of  the  class  by  giving  a 
short  description  of  the  p>oint,  or  a  condensed 
sketch  of  some  important  incident  in  its  his- 
tory. Encourage  the  children  to  read  in  the 
gazetteer,  encyclopedia,  or  any  books  of 
travel  that  may  be  accessible  to  them,  for  the 
description  of  these  places,  be  they  countries, 
cities,  mountains  or  rivers ;  to  learn  all  they 
can  about  the  inhabitants,  their  manners, 
dress,  etc  ,  the  climate,  the  products  of  the 
land,  and  what  proportion  of  these  are  ex- 
ported, and  any  other  matters  that  may  be  of 
interest.  By  this  means  the  children  come 
to  regard  the  learning  of  the  lesson  as  a  plea- 
sure, and,  as  a  still  greater  pleasure,  its  reci- 
tation. 

This  recitation  should  be  briskly  conducted, 
and  besides  testing  what  the  scholars  have 
learned  from  the  text-books  and  other  sources, 
should  have  for  its  especial  aim  the  fixing  of 
the  localities  spoken  of  in  each  scholar's 
mind.  This  should  be  done  with  the  aid  of 
map  and  pointer,  sending  pupils  to  the  map 
to  point  out  the  places  as  they  are  called  up 
in  the  class ;  then  sending  some  thither  to 
locate  and  describe  some  place,  and  so  forth. 
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varying  these  methods  and  their  order,  to 
Iceep  up  the  interest  and  life  of  the  lesson. 

After  the  details  concerning  any  country 
Have  been  mastered,  the  pupils  should  learn 
to  draw  it  on  the  board,  first  in  outline,  then 
filled  in  detail.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the 
Txiaps  drawn  on  slates  or  on  paper  several 
times  before  they  are  put  upon  the  board,  so 
tHat  they  can  be  drawn  there  with  neatness 
and  despatch.  In  drawing  these  first  sketches, 
tlie  use  of  the  book  might  be  permitted,  but 
tiie  map  must  always  be  put  upon  the  board 


I  without  the  book.  A  knowledge  of  countries 
and  their  outlines,  which  is  not  photo- 
graphed indelibly  upon  the  child's  mind,  is 
of  little  use  to  him. 

By  some  such  plan  as  we  have  outlined 
above,  geography  can  be  transformed  from 
an  intolerably  dull  study  to  a  most  entertain- 
ing one,  and  we  are  sure  will  prove  of  great 
practical  use. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to 
practical    methods   of  teaching    geography. 
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IN  our  issue  for  January,  by  an  oversight,  it 
was  stated  that  the  triennial  election  of 
Superintendents  would  be  held  on  the  **  sec- 
ond Tuesday**  in  May.  Of  course,  this 
should  have  been  the  first  Tuesday. 


New  school  houses  in  England  cost  from 
J50  to  1 70  for  each  pupil  they  can  accom- 
modate, and  school  inspectors  receive  from 
$2000  to  $4500.  The  chief  inspector  re- 
ceives ?  10,000.  In  France  the  inspectors 
receive  from  $700  to  ^1800.  M.  Buisson, 
the  Director  of  Primary  Education,  receives 
^3000. 


Pupil-teachers  are  largely  employed  in 
the  schools  of  England.  These  are  boys 
and  girls,  generally  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  They  assist  the  head  master 
for  a  small  salary.  When  old  enough  and 
properly  prepared,  they  frequently  become 
assistant  teachers  or  masters.  Recently  a 
movement  has  begun  looking  towards  dis- 
pensing with  pupil-teachers.  The  Birming- 
ham School  Board  has  declined  to  employ 
them  any  longer,  and  their  place  has  been 
supplied  with  trained  assistants. 


The  writer  of  an  excellent  series  of  letters 
in  Z'  EducatioHy  Paris,  says ;  "  Nothing  is 
more  necessary  for  teachers  than  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  psychology.  In  all  their 
teaching  they  ought;  to  know  how  to  bring 


into  play  all  the  faculties  of  the  child.  Their 
success  cannot  be  real  if  they  understand 
neither  the  nature  of  the  faculties  themselves 
nor  the  laws  that  control  their  development. 
What  application  can  they  make  of  the 
science  of  pedagogy,  if  they  possess  no  idea 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of 
the  little  beings  with  whom  they  live,  and 
who  are  entitled  to  all  the  instruction  and 
culture  necessary  to  raise  them  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  manhood.** 


Some  of  the  old  German  and  Swiss  educa- 
tors, who  are  much  quoted  in  these  days  as 
school- masters,  were  rather  social  reformers. 
They  tried  to  improve  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Tbey  went  out  to  work  upon  the  coun- 
try roads  with  the  people.  Even  Froebel,  so 
much  quoted  by  the  kindergartners,  was  try- 
ing to  help  the  mothers  in  the  proper  train- 
ing of  their  children,  and  he  would  be  as 
much  surprised  as  any  one  to  see  the  school 
machinery  and  the  school  teachers  nowadays 
ordained  in  his  name. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  compul- 
sory education  law,  in  the  French  Chambers 
of  Deputies,  the  opposition  to  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  schools  grew  vehement  before  it 
passed.  M.  Bardoux  expressed  uneasiness  at 
the  proposed  secularizing  of  primary  educa- 
tion, and  urged  that,  as  higher  and  interme- 
diate education  recognize  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  primary 
education  should  do  the  same.  The  present 
30,000  men  teachers  could  not  be  suddenly 
superseded  nor  forbidden  to  name  God,  and 
the  peasantry  could  not  dispense  with  the 
idea  of  a  Divinity,  which  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  try  and  pluck  from  their  hearts. 
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M,  Keller  said  the  Chamber,  by  its  previous 
votes,  had  expelled  God  from  the  schools, 
and,  in  these  circumstances,  compulsion  was 
out  of  question.  He  protested  against  the 
bill  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  declared  he  would  not  send  his  children 
to  government  schools  and  examinations. 
After  a  long  discussion  the  bill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  351  to  152. 


The  Belgian  bishops  have  formally  resolved 
with  regard  to  "the  new  education  law  that 
absolution  is  to  be  refused  to  all  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  public  normal  schools;  that 
teaching  in  all  public  schools  being  schis 
matical,  all  teachers  employed  in  them  are 
excommunicated;  that  absolution  is  to  be 
refused  to  the  teachers  of  aU  public  schools, 
without  any  exception ;  and  that  the  children 
attending  the  public  schools,  being  consid- 
ered as  acting  without  discernment,  may  be 
admitted  provisionally  to  first  communion. 


The  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
lias  recently  prescribed  the  following  branches 
of  instruction  for  all  State  normal  schools : 
Moral  lessons,  Italian  language  and  literature, 
history  and  geography,  pedagogy,  practical 
teaching  in  the  model  school,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  geometry^  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry  and  hygiene,  drawing, 
penmanship,  gymnastics,  singing,  practical 
agriculture  in  male  normal  schools,  needle- 
work and  tlomestic  economy  in  female  normaU 
school's.  The  total  number  of  lessons  a  week 
is  thirty-three  in  the  first  and  second  years, 
and  thirty-two  in  the  third  year. 


A  MEETING  of  Principals  and  Trustees  of 
Normal  Schools  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  ist  and  2d  of 
February.  All  the  schools  were  represented. 
But  little  business  of  public  interest  was  trans- 
acted. The  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's message,  and  of  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  were 
warmly  discussed,  but  no  change  was  agreed 
upon  affecting  our  normal  school  policy,  or 
the  relations  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  the 
State.  A  resolution  was  passed,  asking  the*" 
present  legislature  to  appropriate  J  100,000 
annually  for  the  next  two  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  debts  and  providing  additional 
buildings  and  equipment.  At  a  meeting  of 
principals,  it  was  voted  to  favor  the  extension 
of  time  during  which  a  graduate  can  teach 
on  his  certificate  of  scholarship  without  an 
examination,  from  tvvo  to  three  years.  To 
accomplish  this  result,,  however,  will  require 


an  act  of  the  Legislature.  A  resolution  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  scientific  course,  and 
to  extend  the  present  elementary  course,  so 
as  to  require  about  an  additional  year  <rf 
study,  was  postponed.  Perhaps,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  the  meeting  as  a  whole,  b 
that  no  harm  was  done. 


Professor  Huxley  says  of  the  young 
people  who  are  forced  to  work  at  high  pres- 
sure by  incessant  and  comp)etitiveexaminatioixs 
that  they  are  conceited  all  the  forenoon  of 
life,  and  stupid  all  its  afternoon.  He  a4ds: 
'*  Their  faculties  are  worn  out  by  the  strain 
put  upon  their  callow  brains,  and  they  arc 
demoralized  by  worthless,  childish  triumphs 
before  the  real  work  of  life  begins.  \  liavc 
no  compassion  for  sloth,  .but  youth  has  more 
need  for  intellectual  rest  than  age ;  and  the 
cheerfulness,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
power  of  work,  which  make  many  a  su  Aess- 
ful  man  what  he  is,  must  often  be  placed  to 
the  credit,  not  of  his  hours  of  industry,  but 
to  that  of  his  hours  of  idleness,  in  boyhood." 


President  Eliot  says  in  his  new  report, 
that  the  recitation,  considered  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  a  student  to  see  wiiecher 
he  has  learned  the  lesson  of  the  day  and  to 
give  him  a  mark  of  merit  or  demerit,  has 
well-nigh  disappeared  from  Harvard.  It  has 
become  for  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
give  conversational  instruction  by  asking 
questions,  addressed  either  to  an  individvad 
or  to  the  class,  with  a  view  to  correct  misap- 
prehensions and  to  bring  out  the  main  points 
of  the  subject  clear  of  the  details,  by  explain- 
ing the  author  in  hand,  or  by  contravening, 
reinforcing  or  illustrating  his  statements; 
for  the  student  it  has  become  an  opportunity 
to  ask  questions,  to  receive,  either  m  a  criti- 
cal or  in  a  docile  spirit,  the  explanations  and 
opinions  of  the  instructor;  to  review  the 
lesson  or  re-examine  the  subject  of  the  day; 
and  to  test  occasionally  his  own  power  oi 
translating,  of  stating  a  proposition,  a  case, 
an  argument,  or  a  demonstration,  of  narrat- 
ing a  series  of  events,  or  of  describing  a 
plant,  an  animal,  a  disease,  a  building,  a 
person,  or  an  institution. 


State  School  Commissioner  Burns,  of 
Ohio,  makes  the  formal  statement  of  a  fact  allu- 
sion to  which  by  outsiders  has  aroused  much 
pedagogical  wrath.  Mr.  Burns  plainly  says 
that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Ohio  who  are  not  in  possession 
of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  fitness  for  the 
responsible  position  they  hold.    And  he  adds 
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tHat  this  is  not  a  reckless  or  unkind  remark. 
The  grievous  thing  is  that  each  of  these  in 
oonrjpetents  possesses  a  certificate  from  some 
ecjually  incompetent  board  of  examiners.    For 
tlie  teacher  of  real  capacity,  Mr.  Burns  has 
encouraging  recommendations.     He  declares 
tliat  life-long  teachers  of  the  common  branches 
should  have  a  readier  way  than  now  of  escap- 
ing the  drudgery  of  periodical  examinations, 
^ni^  becoming  in  the  eye  of  the  law  profes- 
sional teachers  for  life.    If,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  one  is  recognized  as  a  professional 
teaj:her,  his  tenure  of  place  could  l)e  made 
more  secure,  success  the  only  condition  of 
its  continuance,  he  would  stand  upon  a  higher 
plane,  and  could  justly  be  held  responsible 
for  yet  better  work.     The  shifting  sand  of 
annual  elections,  with  a  steady  minority  in 
the  Board  wishing  for  a  change,  is  not  an 
eligible  foundation. 


There  are  at  present  eighty- three  educa- 
tional journals  published  in  the  German  em- 
pire. Of  these  two  are  dailies,  thirty-four 
weeklies,  and  the  rest  monthlies  and  semi- 
monthlies Ten  of  the  eighty-three  journals 
are  published  at  Berlin,  six  at  I^ipzig,  and 
the  rest  in  various  provincial  cities.  The 
Allgemeine  Deutsche  Schulzeitung  is  probably 
the  oldest  educational  periodical  in  Germany. 
It  is  at  present  published  by  Professor  Stoy, 
at  Jena, 


The  recent  Pedagogical  Congress  of  Italy, 
which    was  held  at    Rome,   and    was    the 
eleventh  of  its  kind,  deserves  at  least  a  pass- 
ing notice.     There  were  not  less  than  4000 
members,  under  the  presidency  of  the  vener- 
able   Roman    philosopher,    Count  Terenzio 
Mamiani,  who  was  prime  minister  under  the 
pontificate  of  Pio  Nono  at  the  liberal  epoch 
of  his  reign,  and  after  the  the  establishment 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  served  as  Italian  am- 
bassador to  the*  Government  of  Switzerland. 
The  subjects   treated    were   important    and 
practical :   '*  How  to  render  popular  schools 
educative:"     **The     intuitive     method;*' 
**  The  organization  of  rural  normal  schools ;" 
**  Industrial    schools,   and    the   teaching   of 
agriculture,"  etc.     The  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  which  has 
been  exciting  so  much  attention  in  various 
countries,  could  hardly  be  omitted  from  the 
programme  of  an  Italian  congress,  and  the 
discussion  thereupon  was  quite  animated  ;  it 
may  perhaps  appear  astonishing  that,  in  the 
very  city  of   the   pope,  a  majority  of   the 
Italian  teachers  confirmed  the  decision  which 
had  been  proclaimed  at  the  preceding  con- 


gress at  Bologna,  '*  That  religious  instruction 
should  be  removed  from  the  school,  and  left 
to  the  care  of  the  family."  The  clerical 
press  of  course  have  raised  a  great  outcry, 
and  even  some  of  the  liberals  themselves 
regret  this  decision — which,  however,  to 
American  minds,  seems  consistent  and  proper 
enough,  and  in  fact  may  be  considered  the 
only  possible  course  where  pupils  of  differing 
creeds  are  brought  together. 


We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  an  educa- 
tional department  has  become  quite  a  promi- 
nent feature  at  many  of  our  County  Agri- 
cultural Fairs.  The  State  Agricultural  Society 
has  also  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 
Besides  many  smaller  premiums,  this  Society 
at  its  late  fair  in  Philadelphia  offered  J 100 
to  the  Normal  School  that  would  do  the  most 
during  the  current  year  to  instruct  Its  classes 
in  the  elements  of  the  sciences  relating  to 
agriculture;  and  another  of  {50  to  the 
Graded  School  that  would  attain  the  highest 
success  in  teaching  industrial  drawing.  We 
have  before  us  several  premium  lists  of  county 
fairs,  all  offering  generous  premiunis  for 
educational  exhibits.  Here,  for  example,  is 
that  of  Bradford  county :  Premiums  are 
offered,  first,  for  scholars*  work  ;  second,  for 
teachers*  work ;  third,  for  displays  by  schools  ; 
and  fourth,  for  displays  by  publishers  and 
manufacturers.  Other  lists  are  similar  ;  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  very  valuable  results  may 
be  produced  in  this  way  if  the  exhibits  aie 
well  managed,  not  only  to  the  schools  but  to 
the  public  in  general. 


As  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  President  Garfield  on  the  subject  of 
education,  take  his  recent  reply  to  a  body  of 
colored  men  from  the  South,  who  visited  him 
at  Mentor.  R.  B.  Elliott,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  the  spokesman  of  the  colored  men. 
To  a  part  of  his  address,  the  President-elect 
replied  as  follows : 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for  me  to  inrlicate 
anything  as  to  what  I  shall  have  to  say  and  do  by  and 
by  in  an  official  way,  but  this  I  may  say :  I  noted  a.** 
peculiarly  significant  one  sentence  in  the  remarks  of 
General  EllioU  to  the  effect  that  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens, as  he  alleges,  in  some  portions  of  the  South  are 
oppressed  by  the  minority.  If  this  be  so,  why  is  it  so  ? 
Because  a  trained  man  is  two  or  thr^e  men  in  one  in 
comparison  with  an  untrained  man ;  and  outside  of 
politics  and  outside  of  parties  that  suggestion  is  full, 
brimful  of  significance — that  the  way  to  make  the 
majority  always  powerful  over  the  minority  is  to  (nake 
its  members  as  trained  and  intelligent  as  the  minority 
itself.  That  brings  the  equality  of  citizenship,  and 
no  law  can  confer  and  maintain,  in  the  long  run,  a 
thing  that  is  not  upheld  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
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culture  and  intelligence.  Legislation  ought  to  do  all 
it  can.  I  have  made  these  suggestions  simply  to 
indicate  that  the  education  of  your  race,  in  ray  judg- 
ment, lies  at  the  base  of  the  Hnal  solution  of  your 
great  question,  and  that  cannot  be  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  or  national  governments.  The 
government  ought  to  do  all  it  properly  can,  but  the 
native  hungering  and  thirsting  for  knowledge  that  the 
Creator  planted  in  every  child  must  be  cultivated  by 
the  parents  of  these  children  to  the  last  possible  de- 
gree of  their  ability,  so  that  the  hands  of  the  people 
shall  reach  out  and  gra^sp  in  the  darkness  the  hand  of 
the  government  extended  to  help,  and  by  that  union 
of  effort  the  two  will  bring  what  mere  legislation  alone 
cannot  immediately  bring.  I  rejoice  that  you  have 
expressed  so  strongly  and  earnestly  your  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  of  your  education.  I  have  felt 
n>r  years  that  that  was  the  final  solution.  Those 
efforts  that  are  humble  and  comparatively  out  of  sight 
are  in  the  long  run  the  efforts  that  tell. 


The  bill  which  passed  the  French  Cham- 
bers ia  November  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  the 
cities  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Grenoble, 
Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Nantes, 
Rheims,  and  Rouen.  The  expenses  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  state.  The  following  branches 
const. tute  the  obhgatory  course  of  instruc- 
tion :  The  French  language,  the  history  of 
the  French  language  and  literature,  philoso- 
phy, national  history  and  a  synopsis  of  gen- 
eral history,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
hygiene,  and  notions  of  sick  nursing,  do- 
mestic economy,  German,  English,  Italian, 
or  Spanish  (one  of  these  languages  is  an  ob- 
ligatory branch,  and  the  rest  optional),  no 
tions  of  common  law,  and  needle-work. 

The  optional  branches  of  instruction  will 
be  determined  for  each  school  by  its  director, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  n 

.\  course  of  pedagogy  is  to  be  attached  to 
each  school,  for  such  pupils  as  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  school  service. 

Tlie  teaching  staff  consists  of  male  and 
female  teachers,  but  whenever  a  lesson  is 
given  by  a  male  teacher,  the  presence  of  a 
female  teacher  is  obligatory. 

The  new  secondary  schools  are  to  admit 
boarders  and  day-scholars. 

The  bill  on  compulsory  secular  education 
came  before  the  Chamber  December  4  M. 
Paul  Bert,  who  introduced  the  bill,  dwelt  on 
the  right  of  society,  in  its  own  interest,  and 
that  of  the  child,  to  coerce  a  refractory  par- 
ent, and  argued  at  great  length  in  favor  of 
secular  education.  The  only  way  of  securing 
peace  between  church  and  state  was  to  sepa- 
rate their  functions  Secular  compulsory 
education  had  been  adopted  by  the  most  re- 
ligious and  most  conservative  i^atioiis 


The    fourth    meeting    of    the     Northern 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Stockholm' 
from  Aug.  10  to  Aug.  14  last.     About  5,00c: 
educators    and    friends  of  education     from! 
Sweden.    Norway,    Denmark,    and     FinlanAl 
were  present.     The  king  himself  was  present 
at  the  opening  meeting,  and  at  one  meeting 
on   the   following    day.      School    InspectorJ 
Meijerberg  read   an   address,   to  which  thel 
king  replied  in  appropriate  terms.     Mr.  MciJ 
jerberg,   it  will  l3e   recollected,   represented! 
Sweden  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  had 
charge  of  the  Swedish  School-house. 


Universal  attendance  upon  schools  is  se- 
cured in  Germany,  not  alone  by  compulsion, 
as  is  attested  by  the  following  item  from  Sili- 
cia,  Prussia:  **The  municipal  authorities 
have  appropriated  300,000  francs  for  the 
erection  of  school-kitchens,  where  poor  pupils 
receive  their  meals  free  of  charge.  If  this 
first  attempt  proves  to  be  a  success,  the  city 
will  increase  the  appropriation  to  700,000 
francs." 

A  similar  item  comes  from  Paris  :  '*  There 
are  now  150  kitchens  connected  with  schools, 
in  localities  where  children  have  to  walk  a 
long  distance.  This  institution  proves  to  be 
a  success  ;  the  number  of  absentees  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  costs  of  arranging  a  kitchen 
amount  to  about  200  marks  (I50). 


A. GENTLEMAN  who  has  givcn  attention  to 
the  matter,  says:  **The  list  of  streams  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  Indian  names,  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  The  Journal,  is  interesting, 
but  would  be  much  more  so  were  their  signi- 
fication also  given,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
beautiful  Indian  legends  connected  with  them. 
If  a  teacher  were  to  have  his  pupils  look  up 
these  Indian  names  and  their  meaning,  a  fine 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  lessons  in 
the  history  of  our  State  and  the  location  of 
our  streams  and  rivers.  I  append  a  short  list 
of  names,  mostly  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
the  meanings  of  as  many  of  them  as  occur  to 
me: 

Catasauqua,  originally  Caladaque,  means  **  parched 
land." 

Hokendauqaa,  from  Hockyondogue,  "searching 
for  land." 

Coplay,  from  Copeechan,  "  a  fine  running  stream.'* 

Towamensing,  "  wilderness." 

Mauch  Chunk,  "  bear  mountain." 

Wyoming,  from  Maughwauwrame,  "  large  plain." 

Sii'iquehanna,  "  broad,  shallow  river." 

Wyalusing,  from  M'chwihilusing,  •*  beautiful  hunt- 
ing ground,"  or  "  home  of  thtf  great  patriarch.*' 

Wysauking,  "  the  place  of  grapes.*' 

Towanda,  from  Towandee  or  Awandee,  **  at  the 
burial  place,"  or  as  thought  by  some,  from  C!owand^, 
"  a  town  among  the  hills  by  the  water-side." 
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CIThemung,  ••  big  horn.'* 

'I'ioga,  **  ihe  meeting  of  the  waters." 

Kittalinny,  from  Kautatinchunk. 

X^ehigh,  from  Lechaw,  **  west  branch." 

Other  names  that  might  be  added  are :  Pohopoco, 
C^uakake,  Aquashicola,  Nesquehoning,  Shenandoah, 
Nlsi.han tango,  Taroaqua,  Pocono. 


A  GREAT  pedagogical  conference  is  to  be 
Vield  at  Paris,  France,  from  April  19  to   22, 
x88i.     Those  permitted  to   take  part  in   it 
are  the  inspectors  of  primary  instruction,  the 
I>rincipals  of  normal  schools,   the  professors 
a.nd  teachers  of  normal  schools,  and  the  teach- 
ers of  public  schools.      This  conference   is 
not  intended  to  be  a  popular,  but  a  represen- 
tative body ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  it,  as  the 
method  is  new  in  this  country.      First,  the 
^linister    of     Public    Instruction      prepares 
and  publishes  two  or  three  questions  for  inves- 
tigation.    These  are  first  considered  by  the 
cantonal  confenences  of  teachers,  somewhat 
similar  to  our  county  institutes.  They  appoint 
a  suitable  person  to  present  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  to  the  department  conference.     As 
the  departments  are  composed  of  a  number 
of  cantons,  these  reports  are  frequently  very 
numerous.     They  are  all  carefully  considered, 
and  this  higher  body  accepts  what  it   thinks 
good,  and  rejects  all  that  it  deems  erroneous. 
Then,  formulating   its  conclusions,    two    or 
three  of  its  ablest  members  are  appointed  to 
carry  them  up  to  the   grand   conference   at 
Paris,  and  set  them  in  a  proper  light  before 
this  supreme  court  of  teachers      The  topics 
to  be  considered  at  the  conference   of  April 
next  are:   i.  The  means  of  securing   better < 
attendance     at    school  ;  and  2.     The    best 
methods  of  teaching  the   lowest   class   in  a 
primary  school. 


We   find    this   description    of  a   Chinese 
school -room  in  Harper's  Young  Feople : 

Let   us   look  round  and  see  what  kind  of  school 
rooms  they  have  in  China,  and  how  the  pupils  study. 
The  boys  in  this  case  are  all  of  one  family,  and  the 
old  gentleman  is  their  private  tutor.     He  is  while- 
bearded  and  shflven-pated,  and  has  rather  long  finger- 
nails, as  the  fashion  is  in  China  among  those  who  do 
not  have  to  work  with  their  hands.  Long  finger-nails 
with  them  are  like  white  hands  and  tapering  fingers 
among  us.     The  floor  of  the  room  is  of  stone,  set  in 
squares  like  a  checker  board.     It  is  very  pleasant  and 
cool  in  the  summer  time,  and  in  all  weathers  the  lads 
keep  on  their  velvet  and   maple-wood  shoes.     These 
are  thick-soled  and  warm,  slightly  turned  up  at  the 
end,  but  do  not  "  draw  '  the  feet,  as  our  leather  or 
rubber  shoes  do.     The  three  younger  boys  wear  em- 
broidered coats.     The  walls  of  the  school  room  are 
plain,  but  are  not  complete  without  the  usual  picture 
of  the  bamboo  swaying  in  the  wind  or  soughing  in 
the  moonlight.     The  Chinese  have  thousands  of  stan- 


zas and  ditties  of  which  the  graceful  bamboo  is  the 
subject.  The  tables  are  of  hard  polished  wood,  with 
colored  marble  tops.  The  seats  are  of  round  hollow 
wood,  with  leather  tops.  They  look  like  ginger  jars 
with  paper  covers. 

On  these  the  boys  sit  while  tracing  the  characters 
which  we  see  on  real  Chinese  tea  boxes  (for  those 
made  in  New  York  are  almost  always  upside  down, 
as  if  they  had  turned  a  somersault.)  Every  boy  must 
learn  from  two  hundred  to  ten  thou.sand  of  these 
characters,  and  many  years  of  hard  study  are  re- 
quired. Their  books,  ink  stones,  brush  pens,  water 
pot,  and  pen-rests,  are  all  on  the  table.  They  use 
•*  India"  ink,  and  write  with  a  brush.  In  learning 
their  lessons  the  scholars  study  out  loud,  and  a  Chi- 
nese school  room  is  a  very  noisy  place,  and  worse 
than  the  buzzing  of  many  bee-hives.  When  a  boy 
has  learned  his  lesson  he  comes  to  the  teacher,  and 
then  ''  backs  his  book,"  that  is,  he  hands  his  book  to 
the  instructor,  and  then  turns  his  back,  so  as  not  to 
see  the  page  or  face  of  the  teacher,  and  then  recites. 
At  the  same  time  he  holds  out  two  of  his  fingers, 
first  of  one  hand  and  then  of  the  other,  beating  them 
up  and  down  alternately,  like  a  music  leader  beating 
time. 


Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole,  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  the  fournal  of  Ed- 
ucation, London,  points  out  what  he  consid- 
ers a  very  serious  **  defect  "  in  the  teaching 
at  American  Colleges.  This  defect  arises 
from  the  mode  of  conducting  the  recitations 
of  a  class,  and  he  alleges  that  most  professors 
very  much  prefer  the  recitation  should  be 
given  *'in  the  words  of  the  book  to  one 
slower  and  more  labored  in  the  words  of 
the  pupil.*'  '*It  is  also  too  true,"  says 
Prof.  Claypole,  "that,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, teachers  really  prefer  and  give  more 
credit  for  an  answer  in  the  words  of  the 
book,  than  one  in  those  of  the  pupil ;  partly 
because  the  words  of  the  book  are  more  fa- 
miliar, and  partly  because  they  have  then 
much  more  confidence  that  the  answer  is 
right,  than  when  it  comes  in  any  other  form. 
Of  course,  an  implication  of  ignorance  of  the 
subject  on  the  professor's  part  is  here  in- 
volved, and  such  implication,  unfortunately, 
is  too  often  well-founded."  He  adds  :  *'  The 
thoughtful  visitor,"  who  witnesses  the  in- 
struction given  in  jnany  Ameaican  colleges, 
**  if  he  has  had  any  experience  in  teaching, 
may  whisper  to  himself,  *  glib,'  *  shallow ; ' 
and  if  he  can  get  leave  to  follow  the 
questions  up  by  others  of  his  own,  and 
hunt  the  student  home,  he  will  soon  find 
how  shallow  such  cram  work  is.  Often  he 
will  find  that  the  y  words  of  the  book  have 
been  committed  to  memory  regardless  of 
their  meaning,  and  sometimes  in  utter  mis- 
apprehension of  it.  Even  in  geometry,  I 
have  known  this  to  be  the  case.  Problems  and 
their  demonstrations  have  been  thus  <  learned 
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by  heart,*  and  the  student  has  day  after  day 
made  '  brilliant  recitations,'  and  passed  exam- 
inations, knowing  no  more  of  the  subject 
than  this  sort  of  work  could  teach  him.*' 

Who  is  Prof.  Clay  pole?  Is  he  qualified  to 
speak  in  this  manner  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  American  colleges?  Are  these  words 
of  his,  spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
words  of  truth  and  soberness? 


Sir  Charles  Reed,  President  of  the  London 
School  Board,  in  his  report  for  1878,  said  : 

The  Board  has  under  its  control  278  schools,  with 
704  depart ments.  These  schools  give  accommoda- 
tion for  192,000  children,  an  increase  during  one  year 
36  schools,  112  departments,  and  29,092  places.  The 
estimated  number  of  children  in  the  metropolis  re-  I 
quiring  elementary  education  is  614.857.  Of  these 
the  voluntary  schools  provided  at  midsummer  last  for 
278,923,  and  the  board  schools  for  186,468;  so  that 
the  entire  provision  at  that  time  amounted  to  465,391 
school  places.  When  the  works  of  the  board  now  in 
progress  are  completed,  its  share  of  the  supply  will 
reach  240,000,  thus  securing  a  total  provision  for 
5 18,000  children.  London  has  now  203,132  efficient 
school  places  more  than  seven  years  ago,  the  increase 
being  77.4  per  cent.  The  attendance  shows  an  im- 
provement on  previous  years.  The  average  number 
on  the  roll  for  the  half  year  ending  at  midsummer 
was  102,425,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
'33«^'9»  <Jf  79-9  per  cent.  The  Board  schools  have 
2,378  adult  teachers,  of  whom  406  hold  first-class  cer- 
tiffcates  and  1,283  second-cla^s.  These  were  exclu- 
sive of  I  479  pupil -lesichers  and  272  candidates.  The 
acknowledged  diminution  of  juvenile  crime  in  the 
metropolis  may  fairly  be  traced  in  part  to  the  with- 
drawal by  the  board  of  so  many  children  from  the 
streets.  In  the  whole  of  London  the  number  of  ar 
rests  on  suspicion  of  children  under  sixteen  was,  in 
.1877-78,  294  boys  and  60  girls,  being  the  smallest 
number  for  .simple  larceny  within  the  decade.  In  1877  ^ 
there  were  arrested  75,250persons  who  could  neither 
read  nor  wiiie  at  all,  or  could  do  so  only  with  great 
difficuliy,  while  only  2,732  were  arrested  who  could 
read  and  write  welf.  '1  he  progress  in  elementary  ed- 
ucation throughout  the  kingdom  previously  noted  con 
tinues.  Tlve  increase  in  the  number  of  day  and  night 
schools  inspected  in  the  average  attendance  of  pupils, 
in  tfie  attendance  upon  examinations, and  in  the  num- 
l)er  of  teachers,  certified  and  assistant,  has  been  pro- 
portionately greater  than  the  estimated  increase  in 
population. 


An  animated  discussion  to  )k  place  recently 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  between 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Bishop  Freppel,  of  Angers  M. 
Ferry  made  a  fine  speech  in  favor  oi  gratui- 
tous, obligatory,  and  lay  instruction,  and  he 
showed  how  necessary  it  is  to  compel  parens 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  There  were 
now  624,743  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  13  who  received  no  school  education  at 
all.  In  Prussia,  which  had  a  connpulsory 
school  law,  there  were  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  deprived  of  education,  whik 
in  France  there  were  15  per  cent.  Bishop 
Freppel  then  rose  and  said  that  the  minister 
was  mistaken;  there  were  not  624,743  chil- 
dren in  France  outside  of  the  schools,  but 
only  24,000,  and  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
Prussian  recruits  were  illiterates.  M.  Ferry 
had  no  great  difficulty  to  convince  the 
Chamber  that  the  Bishop  was  entirely  mis- 
taken ;  the  figures  relating  to  France  could 
be  plainly  seen  in  the  report  of  the  statisiica/ 
commission,  of  which  M.  E.  Levasseur  was 
president  Concerning  the  illiterates  among 
Prussian  recruits,  M.  Ferry  stated  that  the 
Bishop  had  given  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
of  one  province — the  most  ignorant  of  all — 
and  not  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 


ADVICE  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
obligatory  education  bill  has  been  passed  by 
a  majority  of  351  to  152  votes.  Clause  2, 
which  gave  a  qualified  permission  to  the 
clergy  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
the  school  buildings  on  Sundays,  provided 
they  applied  for  and  obtained  the  leave  of  the 
Departmental  Council,  was  at  first  carried, 
but  subsequently  rejected  by  237  to  220  votes. 
The  clause  making  primary  education  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  was 
also  carried. 


1^  H  E  Educational  Weekly,  of  September  30, 
1880,  contains  some  words  of  warning 
and  some  advice,  which  it  would  be  well  for 
Normal  School  men  to  heed.     It  says  : 

A  considerable  part  of  one  session  of  the 
National  Teachers*  Association  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  question  whether  instruction 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc  ,  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  professional  training 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  normal  schools  to 
give.  This  question  was  discussed  chiefly  by 
those  who  were  engaged  in  normal  instruc- 
tion, and  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be  in  the  affirmative.  This  we 
think  to  be  a  serious  error,  as  the  very  large 
share  of  attention  now  bestowed  on  purely 
academic  instruction  in  normal  schools  tends 
to  foster  a  public  distrust  in  the  mission  of 
these  privileged  schools. 

Professional  knowledge  has  two  well- 
marked  characteristics:  it  is  (i)  a  body  of 
doctrine,  and  (2)  is  possessed  only  by  those 
who  have  been  trained  for  the  practice  of  a 
specific  art.  Thus  the  professional  education 
needed  by  the  physician  consists  in  having  a 
body   of   knowledge   which  is  scientific  in 
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liaracter,  and  which  none  but  physicians 
xe  supposed  to  possess.  If  all  men  had  this 
inowledge.  then  a  medical  profession  would 
>e  impossible.  In  other  terms,  knowledge 
vhich  is  common  to  all  liberally-educated 
nen,  can  not  be  professional  knowledge. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  normal 
nst ruction  is  obvious.  Ordinary  academic 
instruction,  even  of  a  high  grade,  is  not  in 
my  true  sense  professional  instruction,  be- 
cause it  is  common  to  all  well  educated  men 
and  women.  Teachers  are  educated  profes- 
sionally, only  when  they  acquire  that  knowl 
edge  whi(  h  is  needed  by  themselves  rather 
than  by  others.  If  normal  schools  devote 
themselves  mainly  to  academic  instruction, 
there  is  but  a  very  slight  excuse  for  their  ex- 
istence. 

In  defence  of  the  prevailing  management 
of  normal  schools,  the  plea  is  often  set  up 
that  instruction  in  arithmetic  or  in  grammar, 
as  given  in  normal  schools,  differs  essentially 
from  the  same  instruction  given  in  ordinary 
schools.     This  specific  difference  has  never 
been  articulately  described  ;  it  doubtless  con- 
sists of  sume  occult  quality  that  eludes  defi- 
nition.      *'The   one   exclusive    sign,"   says 
Aristotle,  **that  a  man  is  thoroughly  cogni- 
zant of  any  subject,  is  that  he  is  able  to  teach 
it."     The  type  of  general  knowledge  to  be 
possessed  by  all  men  is  thus  that  knowledge 
of  subjects  which  the  teacher  ought  to  have. 
Surely  no  one  will  claim,   in  sober  earnest,' 
that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between 
chemistry  taught  in  a  good  high  school  and 
chemistry  taught^  in  a  normal  school.     The 
sooner  this  plea  is  abandoned,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  normal  schools,  for  then  they  will 
devote  themselves   to   the   teaching  of  that 
body  of  doctrine  which  constitutes  a  teacher's 
professional  preparation.     It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  there  is  a  profound  and  even  grow- 
ing  distrust   in   normal  schools  as  they  are 
generally  managed.     When  the   fact  is  ob- 
served that  the  normal  school  curriculum  is 
almost  identical  with  those  of  high  schools, 
people  very  naturally  inquire  into  the  reasons 
for  the  continued  existence  of  these  privileged 
institutions ;  and  it  is  becoming  manifest  that 
these  schools  must  give  a  new  emphasis  to  the 
purely  profes  ional  element  in  their  courses, 
if  they  would  hold  their  legitimate  place  in. 
public  esteem . 

We  are  very  far  from  saying,  and  still  far- 
ther from  thinking,  that  normal  schools 
should  wholly  or  even  very  largely  dispense 
with  academic  instruction.  A  certain  mea- 
sure of  it  is  doubtless  essential  even  as  a 
means  of  imparting  purely  professional   in- 


struction ;  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
average  normal  pupil  needs  instruction  in 
subjects  as  well  as  in  methods  What  we  be- 
speak, is  a  much  larger  share  of  attention  to 
methods  and  doctrines,  so  that  there  may  be 
clearly  discerned  the  specific  difference  be- 
tween a  normal  school  and  a  high  school. 

It  is  well  to  observe  the  fact  that  public 
opinion  respecting  fitness  for  teaching  is  now 
entering  upon  a  new  phase.  The  earlier 
conception,  and  one  which  still  persists,  was 
that  mere  scholarship  constitutes  fitness  for 
teaching.  This  phase  of  thought  is  embodied 
in  most  of  the  legal  requirements  for  obtain- 
ing a  license  to  teach.  The  succeeding 
conception  was  that  general  scholarship, 
supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of  methods, 
constituted  fitness  for  teaching  ;  while  the 
conception  now  beginning  to  prevail  is  that 
the  professional  preparation  needed  by  teach- 
ers consists  essentially  of  a  body  of  educa- 
tional doctrine,  as  the  basis  of  methods. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIA- 

TION. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

THE  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  called  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  has  been  accustomed  for 
some  years  to  hold  a  session  during  the  winter 
at  the  city  of  Washington.  This  year  the 
meeting  was  held  at  New  York.  Gen  John 
Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, was  present,  as  was  also  the  venerable 
ex-Commissioner,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  .York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Cihio,  In 
diana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  were  repre- 
sented by  their  State  Superintendents,  and 
some  sixty  or  more  superintendents  repre- 
sented cities  and  counties.  Besides  the  State 
Superintendent,  Superintendents  Jones,  of 
Erie,  and  Foose,  of  Harrisburg,  were  the 
only  members  in  attendance  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Hon.  Stephen  A,  Walker,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York,  welcomed 
the  members  at  the  Cooper  Institute  on  Tues- 
day evening,  and  President  Marble  fehcitously 
responded.  After  the  preliminary  exercises, 
Dr.  Wm.  L.  Harris,  of  St  Louis,  read  a 
strong  paper  on  '*The  Present  Aspect  of 
Education  in  Europe  and  America.**  On 
Wednesday  morning,  the  subject  of  school 
statistics  was  opened  up  by  Supt.  McMillan, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  discussed  at  consider- 
able length.     The  utter  want  of  uniformity 
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in  the  school  statistics  of  the  country  was 
deplored,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
do  whatever  might  be  done  to  correct  the 
evil.  Superintendents  Wickershara,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  dis- 
cussed **  The  Weak  Places  in  our  System  of 
Public  Instruction.*'  In  the  afternoon  two 
papers  of  note  were  read,  one  by  Dr>  Thomp- 
son, of  VVorcestet,  Mass.,  on  **The  Con- 
servation of  Pedagogic  Energy,'*  and  the 
other  on  *'Our  Schools  and  our  Forests," 
by  B.  F.  Hough,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.  The  day  closed  with 
a  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  at  which  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members  and  invited 
guests  were  present.  The  after-dinner  speeches 
continued  until  near  midnight. 

The  most  notable  papers  read  on  Thursday 
were  those  of  Gen.  Eaton  on  *'  Museums 
Illustrative  of  Education,"  and  Hon.  J.  W. 
Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  on  **  National 
Aid  to  Education." 

A  very  brief  outline  of  these  addresses  is 
given  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion as  follows : 

Gen.  Eaton  said : 

The  child  is  led  up  to  a  certain  point  by  its  parents 
at  home,  and  then  the  teacher  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. His  skill  should  consist  in  claiming;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child.  Aside  from  himself  and  his  knowl> 
edge,  he  has  books,  which  are  themselves  a  growth, 
as  found  by  a  comparison  of  those  we  have  now  with 
those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  are  now  bet- 
ter appliances  and  a  belter  relation  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  And  yet  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
teacher  should  lake  the  child  as  a  child.  Much  may 
be  learned  from  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  unfor- 
tunates— abnormal  children,  the  deaf,  ihe  blind,  the 
imbecile.  But  our  educational  system,  imperfect  as 
it  is,  is  belter  than  that  of  any  other  country.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  American  system. 

Object- teaching  has  been  offered  as  a  panacea,  but 
it  may  be  carried  to  excess.  What  is  most  important 
is  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  child  should  be  devel- 
oped harmoniously.  There  is  need  of  the  teacher 
having  all  possible  helps  ;  and  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  Require  knowledge  for  himself  at  first  hand 
by  reasoning  on  what  he  reads,  learns  or  experiences. 
The  museum  must  bring  together  for  the  pupil  what 
is  beyond  the  range  of  his  observations.  Expositions 
and  fairs  do  much  to  this  end  The  matter  of  habit 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  education  and  cul- 
ture by  means  of  it  should  be  made  second  nature. 

He  traced  the  progress  of  educational  museums  in 
Europe  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  declared  that 
in  this  particular  phase  of  advancement  PVance  led 
the  van.  That  the  idea  of  establishing  an  educational 
museum  in  America  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
public  mind,  he  said,  was  evident  from  the  great 
number  of  letters  received  during  the  past  two  years 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  advocating  such  an  es- 
tablishment. In  conclusion,  the  General  asked  for 
suggestions  on  the  subject,  and  a  number,  more  or 
less  pertinent,  were  given. 

Mr.  Patterson  referred  to  the  dangers  that 


might   arise   in    the    future    from    illiterac 
There  was  an   urgent  demand,  he  said, 
free  primary  instruction  in  some  parts  of 
country,  but  the  question  was,  how  the 
ernment   should  furnish  the  aid.      He 
gested  that  plans  might  be  devised  by  an  i^ 
telligent  commission  representing  all  parts 
the   United   States      Agents   might     be  ai 
pointed   who   should   act   in   harmony  wij 
local  educational  institutions,  but  who  sht 
not  be  under  the  control  of  the  States.  If 
State  should  refuse  to  submit  to  this   ii 
tion,  it  would  afford  the  central  Governmei 
an  opportunity  to  assert  its  power.  In  concli 
sion,  he  said  that    there  was  great   need 
looking  after  the  children  of  foreigners, 
were  coming  into  this  country  in  such  larf 
numbers.     Past  experience   had    led    to 
belief  that  the  States  would  not  fully  do  this. 

On  invitation,  Fred'k  A.  Talcott,  Esq.,  and 
ex-Governor  Crawford,  of  the  World's  Fair 
Committee,  presented  the  claims  of  the  fair 
to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1883,  ^^^  z^^ 
the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  in  the  educational 
display,  promising  to  educators  a  jxxsition 
equal  in  advantage  to  other  departments. 

The  meeting  as  a  whole  assumed  more  of 
a  business  character  than  has  been  sometimts 
the  case,  and  in  this  respect  was  an  i iji prove- 
ment. 

The    members  of   the    Department    were 
entertained  on  Thursday  evening,  in  a  splen 
did  manner,  at  the  fine  private  residence  of 
Hon.  W.  H.  Appleton,  of  the  firm   of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 


DEPENDENT    CHILDREN. 


THE  following  account  of  the  public 
school  for  dependent  children  at  Cold- 
water,  Michigan,  will  be  read  in  Pennsylvania 
at  this  time  with  pecul  ar  interest,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  such  schools  here  is  now 
before  our  Legislature : 

We  have  before  us  the  scvenih  annual  rcjiort  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  ihe  Michigan  Slate  Public 
School  for  Dependent  Children.  The  exhibit  showo 
is  an  excellent  one.  testifying  abundantly  to  the  pre- 
sent prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  good 
which  It  is  undoul)tedly  accomplishing  for  the  blAle 
in  thus  providing  for  the  care  and  education  of  her 
needy  children. 

The  system  pursued  in  the  school,  which,  as  the 
Michigan  system,  has  gained  almost  world-wide 
fame,  is  that  of  the  family  and  school  combined. 
The  children  eat,  work,  and  attend  school  together 
in  the  main  building,  but  otherwise  live  in  separate 
families,  each  family,  which  numbers  from  25  to  50 
members,  being  assigned  to  a  separate  building  or 
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■•  cottage."  There  are  eleven  of  these  "cottages," 
ofTering  ample  accommodation  for  300  children  in 
si.ll.  A  good  woman  is  placed  in  charge  of  each 
fsiinily  to  act  as  mother,  guide  and  friend,  to  the 
oliildren  in  her  care. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  provide  for  all  de- 
pendent children,  deprived  of  natural  guardians,  over 
tJbree  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  who  are  sound 
in  body  and  mind,  a  sheltering  home  during  their 
period  of  helplessness.      It  maintains  and  educates 
tbem  here,  until  good  homes  can  be  found  for  them, 
"when  they  are  placed  therein,  under  a  contract  which 
entitles  them  to  receive   a  fair   education  and  good 
treatment,  food,  clothing,  and  all  necessaries,  until 
they  reach  their  majority.     The  school  has  received 
since   its  opening  in   May,  1874,   944   children,  of 
"wrhom  525  have  been  successfully  placed  in  homes  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.     Such  a  good  demand  is 
tliere  for  these  little  ones  for  adoption  that  few  remain 
in  the  school  longer  than  one  or  two  years. 

The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  institution  are 
l>etween  the  ages  of  5  and  12  years.  Many  are  too 
young  to  labor  much,  but  all  who  are  old  enough  are 
taught  to  work  for  a  short  time  each  day.  All  except 
except  the  youngest  also  spend  4^  hours  in  school 
every  day.  The  school  includes  classes  from  the  first 
primary  up  to  the  grammar  grade. 

The  only  trade  taught  in  the  school  isshoemaking, 
and  the  limited  number  of  children  employed  in  the 
shoe-room  have  turned  out  10  pairs  of  boots  and  487 
p»airs  of  shoes  during  the  past  year,  besides  repairing 
2,386  pairs  of  shoes.  The  children  also  knit  all  the 
woolen  socks  and  mits  worn  in  the  institution.  In  the 
sewing<room  the  little  girls  accomplish  agreatdeal  by 
their  persistent  industry,  having  made  during  the  cur- 
tent  year  630  handkerchiefs,  395  aprons,  216  sheets, 
296  pillow  slips,  besides  large  numbers  oF  dresses, 
shirts,  and  all  the  various  articles  of  underclothing. 

On  the  farm  of  72  acres,  attached  to  the  buildings, 
the  product  of  these  children's  labor, — assisted  by  two 
men  only, — has  been  most  noteworthy.  Twenty-five 
tons  of  hay  have  been  raised,  480  bushels  of  oats, 
over  x.ooo  bushels  of  apples,  182  bushels  of  turnips, 
1,363  heads  of  cabbage,  besides  a  very  great  number 
of  all  kinds  of  early  and  late  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  At  the  late  Countv  Fair  the  school  took  nine- 
teen  premiums  on  fruit,  vegetables  and  swine,  show- 
ing that  effort  is  made  to  make  the  land  belonging  to 
the  school  as  productive  as  possible,  and  that  these 
young  farmers  are  well  inducted  in  good  methods. 

The  health  of  the  children  is  remarkably  good,  but 
one  death  occurring  last  year  among  the  480  children 
admitted  during  the  year.  Some  troublesome  chil- 
dren's diseases  often  prevail,  as  might  be  expected  in 
a  school  to  which  so  many  are  brought  who  have  suf- 
fered for  years,  it  may  be,  for  want  of  proper  care  and 
food.  But  these,  though  they  cause  much  labor  and 
care  to  the  matrons  and  nurses,  seldom  entail  any  fatal 
consequences. 

The  good  work  of  the  institution  does  not  stop 
with  iusuring  that  the  children  shall  be  well  provided 
for  while  in  its  buildings.  After  they  have  been 
placed  in  homes,  it  claims  and  exercises  a  continued 
right  of  guardianship  over  them,  so  far  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  do  well  and  are  treated  well. 
There  is  an  agent  in  each  county  in  the  State  em- 
powered to  look  after  this  matter.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  <^ases  the  agent  reports  the  children  as  obedi- 
ent, industrious,  contented,  and  much  liked  by  their 
guardians.  The  call  for  the  children  has  been  so 
great  during  the  past  year  that  at  one  time  but  32  chil- 


dren were  left  in  the  school,  and  these  all  being  little 
ones  who,  for  some  reasons  were  not  then  wanted, 
a  large  number  of  applicants  were  still  unsatisfied. 

This  report  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the 
Michigan  public  school,  which  will,  we  hope,  live 
long  to  benefit  humanity  by  its  noble  work. 


SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED 

CHILDREN. 


THE  opinion  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  on  the  question 
of  separate  schools  for  colored  children,  as 
given  in  the  Allegheny  City  case,  seems  to 
have  been  quietly  if  not  cheerfully  concurred 
in  by  all  parties.  Below  we  present  the 
formal  action  of  the  Teachers*  Association 
of  Allegheny  county,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
general  satisfaction  felt  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  difficult  and  delicate  question  in- 
volved was  settled. 

Allegheny,  Nov.  20,  1880. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  "  Allegheny  County 
Teachers'  Association,"  of  this  date,  a  copy  of  the 
opinion  already  mentioned,  was  furnished  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Dickson,  our  County  Superintendent, 
and  in  view  of  its  present  importance  in  this  commu- 
nity, it  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  read,  at  the 
unanimous  solicitation  of  the  Association.  A  com- 
mittee of  three;  viz. :  Prof.  '^  E.  Wakehara,  R.  R.C. 
Grantham,  and  James  Hamilton,  was  appointed  and 
instructed  to  prepare  an  address,  expressing  the  sen- 
timents of  the  teachers  touching  the  happy  issue  of 
this  important  question.  At  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Association,  held  January  15th,  the  committee 
reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  distinguished  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg : 

Whereas,  Measurably  conscious  that  the  duty  de- 
manded of  you,  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the  vexed 
question  of  maintaining  separate  schools  for  colored 
children  in  Allegheny  City,  was  not  only  one  of 
grave  responsibility,  involving,  as  it  does,  in  its  legal 
aspect,  points  of  law  deeply  affecting  the  social  inter- 
ests of  this  community,  as  well  as  to  a  certain  extent 
indeed,  those  of  the  whole  country ;  but  also  one  of 
very  great  difficulty,  in  view  of  possible  disturbances, 
arising  from  the  prejudices  of  race  and  the  strong 
conflict  of  opinions  as  to  what  is  expedient,  lawful,  or 
proper;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  unavoidable  delay  to 
which  your  reply  was  subjected,  might  have  resulted 
in  serious  trouble  or  even  riotous  proceedings  in  com- 
munities less  distinguished  for  their  order-loving  and' 
law-abiding  qualities,  it  has  providentially  proved,  in 
this  case,  a  real  blessing  to  this  community,  since  the 
hope  you  expressed,  that  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
existing  difficulty  might  be  reached  by  the  action  of 
local  authority,  has  been  fully  realized,  and  your  offi- 
cial opinion,  so  clear  and  convincing,  added  to  this 
action,  seems  to  have  imparted  to  it  the  weight  and 
force  of  a  Bnal  settlement. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  community  are  due 
to  you  for  your  efficient  action,  and  that  we,  the  teachers 
of  Allegheny  County,  who  are  so  intimately  acquainted 
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will),  and,  in  a  very  important  sense  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  educational  interests  of  this  county,  do 
hereby  gratefully  record  our  high  appreciation  of  your 
agency  in  securing  to  us  such  important  results  ;  and 
we  claim  the  privilege  of  rejoicing  with  you  in  the 
attainment  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  permanent 
peace  in  regard  to  this  disturbing  question. 

Approved,  Jan.  15, 1881. 

James  Dickson,  Prest. 

Jno.  B.  Arbuckle,  Sec'y, 


ART  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


n'^HE  following  comments  of  an  English 
contemporary,  following  the  last  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  of 
the  economic  service  to  the  English  manufac- 
turers, and  through  them  to  the  nation  at 
large,  that  is  rendered  by  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  tending  to  elevate  the  character  of 
English  productions.  From  such  an  exam- 
ple, a  jpeople  usually  so  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  means  of  increasing  the  public 
prosperity  as  Americans  are  conceded  to  be, 
ought  to  learn  a  valuable  lesson,  and  that 
without  delay. 

The  Director  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  tells  us  that  in  1855  there  were  40,- 
000  students  receiving  instruction  through 
the  Science  and  Art  Departments.  In  1867, 
this  number  had  risen  to  100,000,  and  in 
1878  he  thought  the  number  had  advanced 
to  600,000.  We  cannot  imagine  this  exten- 
sive development  going  on  without  its  pro- 
ducing a  correspondingly  good  effect  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
especially  upon  our  industrial  position  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  great  problem 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  now  before  us  is, 
whether,  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  development 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  other  countries, 
we  shall  be  able,  or  how  we  shall  best  be 
,  able,  to  maintain  the  industrial  supremacy 
which  we  have  already  reached.  That  posi- 
tion was  attained  through  certain  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  gave  us  a  start  over  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  but  those  pther  nations  have 
learned  from  us,  and  in  the  application  of 
industrial  knowledge  they  are  now  running 
us  hard.  Not  only  are  the  old  countries, 
like  France,  running  us  hard  in  the  race,  and 
sometimes  beating  us.  but  we  have  now  to 
face  a  young  competitor,  the  United  States 
of  America,  where,  in  the  construction  of 
machinery  and  in  the  product  of  manufac- 
tures generally,  they  are  pres->ing  us  closely. 
Now  I  think  we  must  all  admit  there  are  cer- 
tain qualities  which  the  British  nation  has 
always  possessed  to  the  fullest  extent.     It  has 


always  been  possessed  of  energy,  industry 
and  strength,  but  in  this  race  of  commercial 
enterprise  successful  competition  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  energy  alone.  It  is  not  a  rivalry 
in  which  the  race  is  only  to  the  swift  and  the 
battle  only  to  the  strong.  Other  qualities 
besides  energy  are  required,  such  as  taste 
in  designing  and  skill  in  carrying  out;  and 
the  nation  which  shows  the  greatest  amount 
of  ability  in  the  application  of  these  other 
qualities  is  likely  to  surpass  its  competitors. 
Lord  Carnarvon  put  the  matter  very  pithily 
a  short  time  since  when  he  said:  "  Knowl- 
edge of  art  means  success  in  trade.'* 

A  thoughtful  reflection  will  convince  us 
that  art  enters  into  everything  which  is  made 
by  man^  and  can  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
merce. If  we  decide  to  erect  a  house,  we 
know  it  must  be  built  in  some  style,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  with  us  whether  it  shall 
be  in  a  good  or  a  bad  style.  And  so  in  re- 
gard to  the  furnitirre  we  put  into  our  houses, 
and  the  decorations  with  which  we  adorn 
them.  I  suppose  if  any  one  twenty  years 
ago  spoke  of  art,  it  would  then  be  assumed 
he  was  referring  to  a  picture  or  a  statue. 
Now  we  are  better  instructed.  We  know  a 
table  or  chair  can  be  embellished  and  made 
more  comfortable  and  convenient  for  use  by 
the  introduction  of  art  in  the  manufacture. 
The  fact  is,  people  will  not  buy  ugly  things, 
or  if  they  are  compelled  to  by  circumstances, 
they  prefer  beautiful  things.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
once  asked  Mr.  Haydon,  the  artist,  if  he 
thought  the  English  would  ever  have  any 
taste.  That  question  was  put  when  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  was,  perhaps,  as  low 
as  it  could  possibly  be  in  matters  of  taste. 
Since  then,  however,  the  exhibition  of  1851 
showed  us  the  position  in  which  we  were  in 
relation  to  art,  and  from  that  time  consider- 
able efforts  have  been  made  to  counteract  the 
deficiency  we  had  shown  in  this  respect. 

So  successful  have  these  efforts  been  tliat 
Sir  Cunliffe  Owen  tells  us  that  before  the  late 
Paris  Exhibition  the  French  manufacturers 
used  to  come  over  to  England  to  obtain  de- 
signs which  they  said  they  could  not  under- 
stand, but  which  looked  very  well.  The  po- 
sition we  took  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
regard  to  art  was,  I  think,  extremely  satis- 
factory. It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  we  were  not  so 
successful.  Our  success  in  art  created  an 
immense  amount  of  interest  in  Paris,  and  the 
instruction  given  in  our  schools  of  art,  in 
connection  with  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seuni,  were  pointed  to  by  various  French 
I  writers  as  the  cause  of  our  success.     In  fact, 
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fhe  French  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
tlie  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  went  so  far  as  to 
sa.y  they  must  imitate  us  and'  establish  schools 
of  design.  Sir  Cunliffe  Owen  has  told  us 
that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  al- 
ready been  taken  as  a  pattern  of  museum  in 
several  cities  of  the  Continent. 


^DVICE  TO  PARENTS. 

IN  the  correspondence  of  the  Lancaster 
New  Eray  in  an  old  number  of  that  paper, 
some  sound  advice  is  given  to  the  parents  of 
the  children  in  our  public  schools.  The 
writer  says : 

In  some  districts  throughout  the  county  the  schools 
.  have  already  opened,  and  in  the  others  they  soon  will 
open.  With  such  a  corps  of  teachers  as  Lancaster 
county  boasts,  a  great  deal  ought  to  be  done  during 
this  school  term.  Much  work  can  be  done  in  a  term 
of  six  or  seven  months,  and  much  will  be  done  in 
some  schools ;  but  in  most  schools  more  could  be 
done  if  parents  would  take  more  interest  in  them. 
They  grudgingly  pay  their  tax  and  send  their  chil- 
dren, when  they,  have  no  work  for  them.  That  is 
about  all  most  parents  concern  themselves  about  the 
schools.  They  do  not  visit  the  schools,  and  seldom 
ask  the  teachers  about  the  schools  when  they  meet 
them.  They  must  either  have  implicit  confidence 
\  that  the  directors  and  teachers  are  managing  the 
schools  all  right,  or  they  regard  school  affairs  with 
supreme  indifference. 

Parents  should  visit  the  schools  frequently,  and  see 
what  the  teachers  are  doing;  but  they  should  not  be 
too  ready  to  criticise  the  teacher's  way  of  working, 
especially  if  they  see  that  he  is  trying  to  do  his  duty. 
Such  visits  would  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  it  would  make  some  teachers  more  attentive  to 
their  duty.  A  teacher  is  also  greatly  encouraged  if 
the  patrons  are  courteous  to  him.  Many  regard  it  the 
teachers'  duty  to  visit  the  patrons  occasionally,  but 
some  teachers  are  somewhat  fastidious,  and  they  wait 
to  be  invited,  especially  in  a  strange  neighborhood. 
But  it  appears  that  in  many  communities  a  new 
teacher  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  intruder,  and 
everybody  seems  to  stand  aloof  from  him.  None  in- 
vite him  to  spend  an  evening  with  them  and  he  must 
make  all  the  advances  himself  to  become  acquainted, 
or  wait  until  circumstances  bring  him  in  contact  with 
the  patrons.  Is  that  encouraging  ?  How  much  more 
cheerfully  he  would  do  his  duty  in  the  school-room, 
if  the  community  would  extend  to  him  the  hand  of 
fellowship!  He  would  do  more  work  and  do-it 
better. 

Parents  often  neglect  to  furnish  their  children  with 
the  necessary  books.  As  no  mechanic  can  do  the 
requisite  amount  of  work  in  a  certain  time,  nor  do 
as  good  work,  without  the  proper  tools,  so  children 
cannot  make  the  progress  in  school,which  they  should, 
without  the  necessary  books.  Parents  should  not 
fail  to  provide  them  wiih  what  they  need  in  school. 

Another  necessity  to  rapid  progress  is  regular  at- 
tendance, of  which  so  many  parents  are  very  indiffer- 
ent. Children  should  not  be  kept  out  of  school,  after 
they  have  started,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. 


-  Still  more  can  be  done  by  parents  to  make  the  leach- 
er's  work  ipiore  effective.  They  should  furnish  their 
children  with  plenty  of  suitable  reading  matter.  They 
should  take  several  papers — at  least  one  local  paper, 
one  city  paper,  and  a  youth's  literary  paper ;  and  they 
should  not  be  too  close-fisted  in  getting  books  for 
them  to  read.  Every  family,  in  which  there  are  chil- 
dren, should  have  a  County  and  a  State  map.  Where 
children  are  thus  provided,  it  makes  home  more 
pleasant  and  attractive.  They  acquire  a  taste  for 
reading,  which  keeps  many  a  boy  out  of  mischief. 
Their  minds  are  thereby  cultivated,  and  they  learn  at 
school  more  readily.  Children  thus  provided  at 
home,  will,  at  school,  far  outstrip  those  who  are  not, 
though  of  equal  talents.  Many  may  ihivik  they 
can  not  afford  this.  The  cost  is  not  very  much, 
and  the  families  that  cannot  afford  it  these  times  are 
greatly  in  the  minority.  More  than  ten  times  that 
amount  is  spent  by  most  families  during  a  year  for 
things  entirely  unnecessary.  To  be  niggardly  in 
supplying  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  and 
lavish  in  expenditure  for  things  unnecessary,  is 
"  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish"  economy. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


THE  oldest  reporter  on  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patchy  once  a  Chester  county  boy  and  a 
Millersville  student,  tells  in  a  recent  issue  of 
that  paper  how  schools  were  kept  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.     He  says : 

The  public  school  houses  were  small  and  usually 
built  of  log.  About  60  scholars  could  be  crowded 
into  the  school  room.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a 
master's  desk,  placed  opposite  the  door,  boys'  desk 
running  nearly  half  way  round  the  school  house  in 
the  shape  of  the  capital  letter  £ ;  the  girls'  desk  the 
same  shape  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  school  room. 
These  desks  were  flat.  The  benches  on  which  the 
pupils  sat  were  made  of  plank,  with  four  or  six  legs, 
driven  into  holes  bored  into  the  plank  with  an  auger, 
and  without  backs.  The  small  scholars  sat  upon  the 
benches  nearer  a  ten-plate  stove.  The  directors  ot 
the  township  schools,  four  in  number,  were  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  township,  who  examined  the  teach- 
ers. The  teacher  was  usually  either  some  one  of  the 
farmers,  or  of  their  sons  ;  sometimes  a  stranger  in  the 
neighborhood  would  be  elected.  Qalifications  for 
teaching  were  not  considered  so  important  as  the 
physical  one  of  keeping  order.  Three  or  four  months 
in  the  winter  was  the  term  of  the  school  year.  The 
teacher  maintained  order  by  corporal  punishment. 
Sometimes  the  scholars,  in  being  chastised,  would 
join  and  whip  the  master.  The  branches  taught  were 
reading,  writing,  orthography  and  arithmetic.  The 
reading  classes  stood  up  along  the  wall.  There  was 
a  head  and  tail  to  the  class  ;  the  best  scholars  stood 
near  the  head.  A  paragraph  was  read  by  the  head 
scholar,  and  then  one  by  the  second,  till  all  had  read 
each  a  paragraph ;  there  were 

•^  NEV£R  ANY  QUESTIONS 

asked  hf  the  teacher  about  the  lessons,  and  none  of 
them  scarcely  knew  about  what  they  were  rending. 
Arithmetic  was  taught  or  studied  by  the  scholar  at 
his  seat,  endeavoring  in  some  way  or  another  to  work 
out  the  answer  to  the  example.  When  the  answer 
was  got,   the    scholprs    would   cry    out,   "  Master, 
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this  brings  the  answer  !'*  When  the  answer  could 
not  be  gdtten  by  the  scholar,  after  repeated  trials,  he 
would  take  the  arithmetic  and  slate  to  the  teacher, 
who  would  work  the  answer  out  on  the  slate.  In  the 
meantime  the  scholars  would  be  throwing  paper  wads 
over  the  school>room.  When  the  answer  was  worked 
and  on  the  slate,  the  teacher  would  simply  pass  the 
slate  and  arithmetic  book  to  the  scholar,  who  would 
return  to  his  seat  to  try  the  succeeding  example. 
Thus  the  scholar,  with  the  aid  of  the  master,  would 
perform  the  examples  in  the  arithmetic,  and  when 
be  got  to  the  end  of  the  book  he  could  not  explain 
how  he  did  the  simplest  example  in  it. 

SPELLING  DOWN. 

Orthography  was  taught  in  this  wise  :  Master  gave 
out  the  word  to  the  head  one  in  the  class ;  if  missed 
by  him,  it  would  go  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  it  was 
spelled  right,  when  the  scholar  who  spelled  the  word 
right  would  walk  to  the  head  of  the  class.  The  best 
speller  in  the  class  was  alwa3rs  supposed  to  be  at  the 
head  of  it.  Occasionally  the  whole  school  would  be 
chosen  on  two  sides ;  the  object  was  for  either  of  the 
sides  to  spell  the  other  down.  The  a  b  c's,  as  called 
then,  were  taught  by  the  master  by  pointing  with  his 
penknife  or  pencil  on  the  primer  or  spelling  book,  in 
which  the  alphabet  was  printed,  to  A,  and  saying  A 
— repeated  by  the  little  one,  A  ;  and  so  on,  with  B, 
and  likewise  with  the  whole  alphabet.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  learn  the  alphabet. 

Writing  was  taught  then  much  as  it  is  now.  The 
master  wrote  the  copy  plate  at  the  head  of  the  copy 
book  or  sheet  or  paper.  The  scholars  would  en- 
deavor to  imitate  the  copy  plate. 

The  games  the  scholars  had  for  pastime  were  town 
ball,  cat  and  dog,  comer  ball,  playing  marbles,  and 
coasting.  Wet  or  bad  days  they  played  bookbinder 
or  blind  man's  buff  on  the  inside  school  house. 


WORK  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WE  have  on  several  occasions,  in  the 
columns  of  The  Journal,  referred  in 
commendatory  terms  to  what  is  being  done 
for  teachers  by  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
London,  England.  Connected  with  the 
College  there  is  conducted  a  training- class,  to 
which  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by 
some  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  country 
at  large. 

We  give  below  the  syllabus  of  ten  lectures 
now  in  progress  of  delivery  by  James  Jolly, 
esq..  Examiner  in  Mental  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  Our  object  is  to  show  in 
a  practical  way  the  manner  in  which  the 
foundations  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
are  being  laid  in  the  Old  World,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  aid  in  cutting  out  work  for  our 
Normal  Schools. 


SYLLABUS. 


I.  Mental  Science  and  Education — 'Mental  Train- 
ing and  Natural  Laws  of  Mind — The  Teacher  as 
illustrating  Laws  of  Mind — Discipline  as  the  action 
of  the  social  Environment — The  Teacher  as  con- 
sciously working  according   to   Mental  Laws — How 


far  Mental  Science  can  give  rules  of  Education — Tbe 
Variable  Individual  Fictor  in  Mind — Tempen- 
ment,  &c. 

II.  Mind  and  Body  in  General — Mental  Activity 
and  Nervous  Process — The  Utility  of  studying  the 
Nervous  conditions  of  Mental  Life — Nervous  fatigue 
and  Mental  incapttcity — A  general  account  of  the 
structure  and  mode  of  working  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem— Mental  Development  and  Nervous  Growth — 
Mental  Development  as  limited  by  Nervous  Condi- 
tions. 

III.  Composition  of  Mind — Mental  Fv:ulties  and 
Mental  Processes — Three  Modes  of  mental  activity, 
Feeling,  Knowing,  and  Willing,  and  the  bodily  ac- 
companiments of  each — Interdependence  of  these 
modes  of  activity — Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  each 
mode  of  activity — Education  as  aiming  at  a  certain 
proportionate  Development  of  Mental  Capability. 

IV.  Mental  Development  more  nearly  defined — 
Identity  of  Laws  of  Growth  in  the  case  of  Feeling, 
Knowing,  and  Willing — The  Outer  Sense-Life  ^nd 
the  Inner  Brain-Life — Factors  of  Development,  In- 
heritance and  Individual  Acquisition — Intellectual 
Development  viewed  as  the  type  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment as  a  whole — ^Aim  of  the  Teacher  more  fully 
defined. 

V.  Stages  of  Mental  Development — Infancy,  its 
Physical  and  Mental  Characteristics — Infant  Life  as  a 
storing-up  of  Sense- Knowledge — Passive  Reception 
and  Active  Observation — Learning  to  know  the 
Bodily  Self — Beginnings  of  Mental  Reproduction  in 
Recognition  and  in  Anticipation — The  Emotional 
peculiarities  of  Infancy — First  Manifestations  of  Will 
— Impulse  to  do,  and  Knowledge  how  to  do. 

VI.  Childhood  and  its  characteristics — Locomotion 
and  its  Psychological  consequences — Exploration  of 
Space  and  Knowledge  of  an  External  World — Lan- 
guage and  Representation — Growth  of  Memory — Lan- 
guage as  a  medium  of  Communication — Development 
of  Constructive  Imagination — The  employmept  of 
Language  as  a  means  of  individualizing  and  gener- 
alizing Objects— The  Child's  idea  of  Self— Growth 
of  Reasoning  power — How  things  are  "  Explained  " 
to  Children. 

VII.  Feelings  of  Childhood  as  related  to  its  Intel- 
lectual condition — How  Feelings  become  fixed  as 
Habits — The  various  kinds  of  Feeling,  and  the  order 
of  their  development — Relation  of  the  Parent  and 
Teacher  to  these  various  classes  of  Feeling — Repres- 
sion and  Restriction  of  Undesirable  Feelings — ^The 
Cultivation  of  Desirable  Feelings — How  Sympathy  is 
developed. 

VIII.  Active  side  of  Child-life — Impulse  to  do 
things  of  any  kind — Play  and  its  significance — ^Thc 
Direction  of  Play  from  without— The  Kindergarten  as 
a  Methodizing  of  Play— Repetition  of  Action  and  the 
fiirmation  of  Active  Habits—Complication  of  Action 
by  the  Development  of  Motives — Postponemant  of 
Present  to  Future— Self-will  and  its  limitation  by 
Social  Discipline — Obedience  and  its  Motives. 

IX.  The  School -age — Increase  in  Nerve  Power  and 
capability  of  Prolonged  Attention — Rapidity  of  Ac- 
quisition— The  Verbal  Memory — Growth  of  Repre- 
sentative Power  as  illustrated  in  the  study  of  Histo- 
ry, &c. — Formation  of  Concepts  and  Abstract  Ideas 
as  Involved  in  Science — Power  of  attending  to  the 
Mind's  own  operations — Growth  of  the  Powers  of 
Independent  Observation,  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 

X.  The  Emotions  of  Early  Youth — Deepening  and 
widening  of  Emotion  through  growing  Experience 
and  Reflection — Culture  as  a  Refining  of  the  Emo- 
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tions — Growth  of  an  independent  feeling  for  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good — Higher  Stages 
of  Will — Habit  and  the  Power  of  Choice — Growth 
of  the  Power  of  Self-restraint  and  Deliberation — 
The  will  as  Self-directed. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  IN  PHILA- 

DELPHIA. 


I'^HE  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
recently  issued  prospectus,  making  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
practice  in  the  textile  arts  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
delphia.  This  is  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction,  and  as  it  is  in  good  strong  hands, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Such  schools 
are  a  necessity,  if  our  manufacturers  would 
keep  pace  with  those  of  the  Old  World. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Textile  Fabrics,  also  by  the  Association  itself,  at  its 
annual  meeting,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  war- 
rant the  immediate  establishment  of  a  school  for  in- 
struction in  the  Textile  Arts,  and  that  the  interest  of 
Philadelphia  makes  it  mandatory  that  it  should  be 
established  in  this  city. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  will  be  |ioo,ooo,  di- 
vided into  shares  of  $50  each.  Of  this  amount  |i3,ooo 
have  already  been  subscribed  by  a  portion  of  your 
Board  of  Managers.  The  entire  subscriptions  of  the 
Board  when  complete,  will,  it  is  believed,  reach 
$15,000.  It  only  remains  for  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  be  moderately  liberal,  and  the  school 
will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Of  course  those  who  subscribe  to  the  fund  will  be 
the  parties  who  shall  direct  its  expenditure  ;  but  in  a 
general  way  the  following  plan  is  received  with  much 
favor; 

To  purchase  a  lot  of  ground  and  erect  a  building 
upon  it  suitable  for  the  business,  or  for  ordinary  fac- 
tory purposes,  (or  buy  such  a  building  already 
erected),  put  in  machinery  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
textile  manufactures  generally,  so  that  practical  in- 
'  struction  can  he  given  in  designing  and  in  every 
branch  of  weaving,  as  well  as  in  all  the  preliminary 
and  finishing  operations,  dyeing  included ;  in  other 
words,  build  a  factory,  call  it  a  school,  and  make  it  a 
thorough  and  complete  institution  for  instruction  in 
all  the  Textile  Arts. 

The  school  should  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
of  Ninth  and  Green  Streets,  or  Ninth  and  Columbia 
Avenue,  to  accommodate  the  Germantown,  Falls  and 
Manayunk  sections,  and  at  the  same  time  be  near  to 
our  great  Kensington  district. 

The  money  expended  for  buildings  will  be  a  per- 
manent investment  of  value,  and  in  the  hands  of 
practical  manufacturers  will  not  be  spent  foolishly. 
The  buildings  will  be  worth  the  money  at  any  time 
for  ordinary  factory  purposes. 

The  machinery,  doubtless,  will  be  largely  donated 
by  interested  manufacturers  of  such  articles ;  but  any 
outlay  necessary  for  this  purpose  will  be  made  by 
practical  men. 

The  intention  is  to  make  the  school  self-supporting, 
and  we  have  very  little  doubt  of  the  ability  to  do  this, 
as  the  tield  is  large  and  capable  of  great  results. 

The  United  States  is  now  almost  the  only  nation 


with  manufactures  of  great  extent  that  is  practically 
without  schools  of  this  character.  France  leads  the 
way  far  beyond  all  competitors,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers of  England,  the.  best  authority  and  most  capable, 
after  the  French,  acknowledge  that  the  superiority  of 
the  French  fabrics  is  due  entirely  to  the  practical 
education  of  the  French  in  schools  of  this  character. 
To  meet  this  superiority,  England  has  lately  made  im- 
mense advances  in  an  educational  way,  by  establish- 
ing the  most  complete  schools  in  the  world.  We 
must  not  only  follow,  but  lead,  if  we  would  excel,  and 
cannot  afford  to  delay. 

For  such  schools  we  have  the  best  material  in  the 
world.  Our  system  of  public  education  is  turning  out 
annually  hundreds  of  well-informed  youths  who  only 
need  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  such  institutions  to  make 
them  just  the  men  for  our  needs.  Do  this,  and  in  a 
few  years  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  our  own  designs 
and  styles,  and  put  them  on  the  market  as  distinctly 
American,  surpassed  by  none. 

We  shall  then  be  able  to  supplant  our  coarser 
grades  of  work,  requiring  less  skilled  labor,  by  a 
higher  class,  that  will  not  only  carry  us  entirely 
away  from  the  cheap  competition  of  the  West  and 
South,  and  be  vastly  more  remunerative,  but  will  also 
enable  us  to  employ  higher-paid  skilled  labor. 

The  strength  of  a  country  consists  not  only  in  the 
manufacturer's  wealth,  but  in  the  wealth  of  the  masses, 
9XiA  practical  education  alone  is  able  to  reach  the  last 
result,  by  increasing  the  earning  ability  of  our  labor. 


WHAT  GERMANY  IS  DOING  FOR 

GIRLS. 


THE  programme  of  the  Trade-school  for 
girls  at  Berlin  now  definitely  expresses 
its  professed  aims  and  ends  as  follows  :  The 
higher  culture  of  the  female  sex.  Develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  capacities  of  women 
who  are  self-dependent.  Removal  of  existing 
prejudices  and  hindrances  to  female  industry. 
The  encouragement  of  educational  establish- 
ments to  train  girls  for  commercial  and 
industrial  calUngs.  Provision  of  means  of 
information  as  to  educational  opportunities. 
Facilitation  of  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  Institution  of  special 
places  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  women's 
work.  Protection  of  working  women  gen- 
erally, by  affording  information  as  to  lodg- 
ings, etc.,  and  by  temporary  help  in  case  of 
need.  The  actual  condition  of  the  Institutes 
as  set  forth  in  the  last  year's  reports,  speak, 
for  itself.  We  find  a  flourishing  technical 
school  with  more  than  a  thousand  scholars. 
A  boarding  house  with  accommodation  for 
forty-seven  inmates  is  attached,  affording  a 
home  for  pupils  from  the  country.  A  cook- 
ing-school with  sixty-six  scholars.  A  printing- 
school  with  thirty-two.  A  free  refierence 
office  for  employers  and  employed,  which  in 
the  year's  course  found  temporary  or  per- 
manent engagements  for  five  hundred  and 
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thirty-four  persons.  A  bazaar  for  the  sale  of 
work,  which  received  nine  hundred  commis- 
sions. A  fund  for  the  issue  of  small  loans, 
and  another  for  the  hiring  out  of  sewing- 
machines. 

Finally,  the  so-called  "Forlbildungsschule," 
for  girls  of  the  artisan  class,  lately  opened, 
with  three  hundred  in  attendance  already ; 
and  a  laundry-school  (what  English  lady's 
heart  will  not  leap  at  the  idea  of  good  train- 
ing for  washerwomen !)  with  seventy-two 
learners.  All  of  these — not  one  of  which,  as 
wili  be  seen  presently,  can  properly  be  styled 
a  charitable  institution— work  together  in 
perfect  combination,  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage in  every  sense.  They  are  all  located  in 
one  building  (with  the  exception  of  the 
printing-school)  and  under  the  management 
of  one  governing  body.  The  Technical 
school  is  virtually  self  supporting.  It  is  in 
three  divisions — commercial,  industrial,  and 


drawing.  The  commercial  section  was  at- 
tended by  forty-five  pupils,  who  here  receive 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  all  the 
technicalities  of  business  —  book-keeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  geography,  and  cor- 
respondence— German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish. The  drawing-school,  with  thirty-nine 
pupils,  and  fees  of  ^7  yearly,  has  classes  for 
every  branch  of  industrial  art;  free-hand 
and  linear  drawing,  coloring,  ornannental 
design,  flower- painting,  china-painting,  and 
ornamental  modeling.  It  is  in  two  divisions, 
one  of  which  is  expressly  for  the  training  o^ 
drawing-teachers.  The  industrial  section  has 
separate  classes  for  dress- making,  sewing, 
machine  sewing,  cutting  of  linen,  hair-dress- 
ing, artificial  flower  making,  and  art  needle 
work,  with  monthly  fees  varying  up  to  155". 
There  are  over  nine  hundred  scholars  in  at- 
tendance ;  the  dress-making  class  alone  being 
attended  by  three  hundred  and  seventy- five 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  > 
Harrisburg,  March,  1881.  j 

THE  following  named  districts  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  State  appropriation  for  the  school 
year  1880,  through  failure  to  make  the  required  an- 
nual report  or  for  other  reasons  growing  out  of  a  neg- 
lect to  comply  with  the  law,  on  the  part  of  school 
boards  : 

Allegheny. — West  Bellevue  borough,  Braddock's 
borough,  McCandless,  and  Mifflin  districts. 

Betlford. — Snake  Springs,  and  Southampton, 
Schools  open  but  four  months. 

Butler, — Middlesex  district. 

Chester. — East  Goshen  district. 

Clinton. — Jones  Independent  district. 

Cumberland. — Cook  district. 

Fayette. — New  Haven  borough. 

forest. — Green  Independent,  and  Howe  districts. 

Judiana. — Indiana  borough.     Report  incomplete. 

Lackawanna. — Carbondale  township.  Dispute  in 
the  district. 

Lancaster,  —Lincoln  Independent.  Report  de- 
fective. 

Lebanon. — Cold  Spring  district. 

Luzerne. — Wilkes-Barre,  1st  district.  Report  de- 
fective. 

Washington. — Bealsville,  California,  Carroll,  Don- 
egnl,  Nottingham,  and  Smith  districts. 

Wayne. — Texas,  and  White  Mills  Independent. 
No  data  for  dividing  the  appropriation. 

Lycoming. — Bastress,  Limestone,  Old  Lycoming, 
Muncy  Creek,  Muncy  township,  Penn,  and  Watson 
liHi<»peM<lent  districts. 

Mi'Kean. — Duke  Centre,  Kendall  Borough,  and 
Whit  more  districts. 

Sckuylkili. — East  Union  district. 
Venango. — Pilhole  City  district. 


CITIES 


AND  BOROUGHS  ENTITLED  TO 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  following  statement  shows  the  popu- 
lation of  cities  and  boroughs  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  containing  5,000  in- 
habitants and  upwards,  according  to  the 
census  of  r88o : 

Allentown  (city).. .  i8,o63JMcKeespon  (Iwr.).. 8,212 
Allegheny  "  .  ..78,681  Mahanoy  City  *•  ..7,181 
Ashland  (bor.) 6,6521  Meadville  (city) 8.$6o 


New  Castle  "     8.4 1 S 

Norristow^n  (bor.) .  .  13,064 
Oil  City  •«      •••7.315 

Philadel'a  (city).  .846,9^ 
Phoenixville  (bor.).  .6,6Si 
Pittsburgh  (city ) .  .156,381 

Pittslon  (bor.) lAl^ 

Pottstown  **    5*305 

Pottsville  "     13^53 


Alloona  (city).    ...19,716 

Beaver  Falls  (bor.). 5, 104 

Bethlehem        "      •5.193 

Bristol  "     . '5.273 

Bradford  (city) 9,I97 

Carbondale  '*    7.7'4 

Carlisle  (bor.) 6,209 

Chambersburg  (bor,), 6,7 13 

Chester  (city) 14,996 

Columbia  (bor.). .  ..8,312  Plymouth  "     6,065 

Corry  (city) 5,277! Reading  (city). . .  .43,280 

Danville  (bor.) 7,790  Scranton     "      ....45,850 

Shamokin(bor.) 8,184 

Shenandoah  **  ...  10,148 
Sharon  "  ....5.6^ 
Tamaqua  «*  ....  5,730 
Titusville  (city)  . .  9,046 
West  Chester  (bor.). 7, 046 
Wilkesbarre  (city)  .23.339 
Williamsport  "  .18,934 
York  (bor;*) '3,940 


Dunmore    **     5.I5I 

Easton        **     ....11,924 

Erie  (city) 27,730 

Franklin  (bor.) 5,010 

Harrisburg  (city).  .30.762 
Hazleton  (bor.) . . .  .6,935 
Johnstown  (city). .  ,8,380 
Lancaster       *•     ..25,769 

Lebanon  (bor.) 8,778 

Lock  Haven  (city).. 5,845 

The  present  law  requires  a  city  or  borough 
to  possess  seven  thousand  inhabitants  before 
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it  can  elect  a  Superintendent  of  School^. 
Under  this  law  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in 
the  state  now  entitled  to  elect  them  have  had 
Superintendents  of  schools  during  the  past 
three  years,  except  the  following :  Philadel- 
phia, Bradford,  Danville,  Johnstown, 
McKeesport,  Mahanov  City,  Oil  City, 
PiTTSTON,    West    Chester    and    Wilkes- 

BARRE. 

CoRRY,  Hazleton  and  Lock  Haven  have 
had  Superintendents  under  the  law,  but  as 
their  population  has  now  fallen  below  seven 
thousand,  they  will  have  to  give  up  the 
office  unless  the  law  shall  be  changed  by.  the 
present  Legislature. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fixing  the  nunaber  of  inhabitants  in 
a  city  or  borough  to  entitle  it  to  elect  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  five  thousand 
instead  of  seven  thousand.  Should  this  bill 
become  a  law,  it  will  not  only  enable  Corry, 
Hazleton  and  Lock  Haven  to  continue  the 
office,  but  make  the  election  of  Superinten 
dent  legal  in  the  following  cities  and  bor- 
.  ughs,  in  addition  to  those  named  above  as 
now  having  more  than  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants: Ashland,  Beaver  Falls.  Bethle- 
hem, Bristol,  Carlisle,  Chambersburg, 
Dunmore,  Frankun,  Phcenixville,  Potts- 
town,  Plymouth,  Sharon  and  Tamaqua 

As  the  triennial  election  of  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools  will  take  place  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May  next,  the  attention  of  the 
boards  of  school  directors  interested  is  called 
to  the  law  concerning  the  election  of  such 
officers,  to  be  found  in  the  Digest  of  School 
Laws  for  1879,  P^g^  ^53- 

'Ihe  following  are  some  of  the  advantages 
that  accrue  to  a  city  or  borough  from  the, 
election  of  a  Superintendent  of  schools : 

1.  The  Stale  pays  a  portion  of  the  salary 
of  the  Superintendent,  amounting  to  about 
eleven  cents  per  taxable,  that  is,  the  State 
appropriation  to  the  district  is  increased  by 
that  amount. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  a  City  or  Borough  Superintendent  of 
schools  can  be  required  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  teach  such  portion  of  his  time 
as  they  may  determine.  • 

3.  A  city  or  borough  having   a  Superin 
tendent  of  schools  has  its  teachers  examined 
and  certificated  within  itself,  by  its  own  offi- 
cer, and  according  to  its  own  standard. 

4.  The  best  schools  in  all  countries  are 
those  that  are  best  supervised.  Supervision 
is  effective  in  proportion  as  it  is  close  and 
critical.  Every  system  of  schools  needs  an 
expert  at  its  head   to  give  information  to 


directors,  to  aid  teachers,  to  stimulate  pupils, 
to  cultivate  right  public  sentiment,  to  vitalize 
and  direct  the  whole  work  of  education. 

5.  As  the  executive  officer  of  a  Board  of 
Directors,  a  well-qualified  Superintendent  can 
do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  in  advis- 
ing them  in  regard  to  matters  purely  techni- 
cal, and  carrying  out  their  plans  in  all  de- 
tails of  a  professional  character.  Such 
an  officer  will  prove  himself  the  right  arm  of 
an  intelligent,  progressive  School  Board. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 


DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  DENNISON  TOWNSHIP 
VERSUS   PADDEN. 

Mr.  Justice  Gordon  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  May  7,  1879,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below. 

SYLLABUS. 

1.  In  the  selection  of  school  teachers,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  April  1  ith,  1862,  must  be  strictly 
complied  with.  The  act  requires  that  teachers  shall 
be  selected  by  the  school  board.  Hflii^  that  a  con- 
tract between  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  a  teacher,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
board,  is  invalid  and  can  not  be  enforced. 

2.  It  seems  that  no  contract  for  the  employment  of 
teachers  should  extend  beyond  the  current  year. 

OPINION. 

It  is  very  certain  that  O'Dea,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  had  no  power,  merely  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  to  employ  teachers. 

By  the  act  of  April  iilh,  1862,  teachers  can  only 
be  selected  by  the  school  board,  and  so  specific  is  this 
act  upon  this  subject  that  it  requires  the  names  of  the 
members  voting,  both  in  the  affirmative  and  negative, 
to  be  recorded  upon  the  minutes.  This  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  teachers  can  be  selected,  and  from 
iht  very  nature  of  things,  this  power  cannot  be  dele- 
gated. Before  effect  could  be  given  to  the  con- 
tract, exhibited  by  the  plaintiff,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
not  only  that  O'Dea  was  the  rejjularly  constituted 
agent  of  the  board,  but  that  Miss  Padden  had  b»»en 
selected  as  a  teacher  by  the  previous  action  of  the 
directors. 

The  statute  is  a  valuable  one,  intended  to  compel 
the  expression  of  each  individual  member  of  the 
school  board  on  a  subject  ail  important  in  the  public  • 
estimation,  and  this  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
jobbery,  and  the  exercise  of  a  one-man  power,  in  the 
conduct  of  our  common  schools  ;  we  are,  therefore, 
not  inclined  to  permit  the  abrogation  of  its  force  and 
efficiency  by  a  weak  construction  designed  to  meet  a  ■ 
particular  case.  . 

The  plaintiff  failed  in  that  he  did  not  show  author- 
ity in  the  pretended  agent  who  executed  the  contract, 
and  in  that  he  did  not  show  that  his  daughter  had 
been  previously  designated  by  the  board  as  one  for  . 
the  services  of  whom  such  a  contract  might  be  made. 
But  not  only  was  this  contract  unwarranted  in  iiscif, 
but  the  court  permitted  it  to  be  used  to  override  a  pre-  | 
vious  resolution  of  the  board,  of  April  28,  1877,  by 
which  the  vacation  for  the  months  of  July  and 
August  had  been  ordered,  and  so  to  absolutely  strip   ' 
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that  body  of  its  proper  and  lawful  discretion  in  the 
government  of  the  schools.  On  the  7th  of  J^^y  t^c 
directors  ordered  the  vacation  already  directed  by  the 
ordinance  above  mentioned,  but  to  this  the  contract 
of  O'Dea  was  opposed,  and  to  it  the  court  below  gave 
effect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  action  of  the  board. 
This  was  all  wrong.  O'Dea  and  the  secretary  were 
not  the  school  board,  and  their  assumption  of  power 
was  wholly  unwarranted.  Even  supposing  the  con- 
tract to  have  been  properly  authorized,  it,  neverthe- 
less, could  not  take  from  the  put)lic  authorities  the 
reasonable  control  and  government  of  the  schools.  In 
every  contract  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  such  • 
power  must  be  taken  to  be  reserved,  otherwise  great 
detriment  might  result  to  the  administration  of  this 
important  public  trust,  and  its  efficiency  might  be 
seriously  crippled.  Public  officers  cannot,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  make  over  to  private  persons  their 
functions  or  powers,  for  these  are  committed  to  them 
for  the  public  welfare  and  not  for  private  gain.  As 
long  as  their  contracts  do  not  compromise  the  com- 
mon good,  or  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are   elected,  they  may  be  enforced  ;  but  when 


they  have  pis<»ed  that  line  they  have  no  legal  efficacy. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  resolution  of  the  7th 
of  July  seems  to  us  to  have  been  but  a  reasonable  and 
proper  exercise  of  official  discretion,  and  should  have 
been  admitted  to  evidence.  For  the  two  montlis 
which  Miss  Padden  taught,  she  was  entitled  to  |»y, 
not  because  of  the  contract  made  by  the  presidcnr, 
but  because  the  school  district  had,  without  objection, 
received  her  services ;  for  these  two  months*  services 
she  received  full  compensation  ;  this  was  all  $he  had 
a  right  to  demand,  and  so*  it  follows  that  the  present 
action  was  not  well  brought.  We  may  take  occasion 
to  say  here  that  no  contract  for  the  employment  of 
teachers  should  extend  beyond  the  current  school 
year.  There  are  two  reasons  why  such  contracts 
should  not  be  allowed  :  first,  the  incoming  board 
should  be  left  free  to  act  for  itself,  unencumbered  fay 
the  acts  of  its  predecessor  ;  second,  the  action  of  the 
county  superintendent  in  refusing,  as  he  may,  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  thus  employed,  may  give  rise  to  se- 
rious embarrassments,  and  lead  to  disputes- and  com- 
plications  that  should,  when  possible,  be  avoided. 
Judgment  reversed. 


Miscellany. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES   AND   PERSONALS. 

*  • 

The  School  Board  of  Harrisburg  has  completed 
and  occupied  a  new  building  in  the  first  ward,  the 
best  in  the  city.  The  building  contains  twelve  rooms 
for  school  purposes,  all  large  and  well  ventilated. 

William  H.  Hawkes,  of  Philadelphia,  late  of  He- 
lena, Montana,  has  accepted  the  position  of  private 
tutor  to  President  Garfield's  two  eldest  sons. 

Supt.  Davis,  of  Clarion  county,  has  sent  out  to  the 
teachers  of  his  county  during  the  past  month,  blanks 
to  ascertain  the  attendance  of  pupils,  the  children 
entitled  to  attend  who  are  not  in  school,  and  the  num- 
ber who  will  volunteer  to  enter  a  class  at  the  close  of 
the  present  term  to  be  examined  for  an  honorary  cer- 
tificate. 

Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  a  course  of  free  lectures, 
which  opened  in  January,  and  is  expected  to  continue 
until  May.  A  lecture  is  delivered  on  Monday  even- 
ing of  each  week. 

Prof.  Transeau,  of  Williamsport,  has  organized  in 
the  High  School  a  class  in  "Theory  of  Teaching." 

The  School  Board  of  Shamokin  Borough  has  pur- 
chased* a  fine  set  of  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a 
full  set  of  physical  charts  for  the  high  schoel. 

Supi.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Berks,  held  three  local  insti- 
tutes during  the  month  of  January,  all  of  which  were 
well  attended. 

Supt.  Burrows,  of  Union  county,  gives  diplomas  to 
pupils  who  complete  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examina 
tion  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Scranton  City  has  completed  a  new  school  build  • 
ing,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  380  pupils.  The 
building  is  frame  and  furnished  with  improved  fur- 
niture. 

Supt.  PRATHER,of  Venango,  says  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  that  county  decided  at  its  last  regular 
meeting  to  add  an  Educational  Department  to  the 
annual  fair.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the 
movement  a  success. 


Prof.  James  Dickson,  Superintendent  of  Allegheny 
county,  has  associated  with  him  Prof.  Caldwell,  and 
will  open  the  first  session  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy 
April  4th,  1 88 1. 

Supt.  Speigel,  of  Westmoreland,  says :  "  I  have 
visited  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  schools,  aver- 
aging one  hour  in  each  ;  attended  four  joint  institutes. 
Our  schools  are  all  in  a  very  prosperons  condition. 
The  attendance  is  large.  The  thing  that  we  need  most 
is  a  closer  system  of  classification.^^ 

The  School  Board  of  Spring  township.  Perry 
county,  have  placed  Butler's  Reading  Charts  in  all 
their  schools,  eleven  in  number.  All  the  teachers 
speak  in  praise  of  these  charts.  The  directors  of  this 
township  grade  the  teacher's  salary  according  to  cer- 
tificate. Some  teachers  have,  since  this  plan  was 
adopted,  raised  their  standard  so  as  to  have  their 
wages  increased  from  three  to  seven  dollars  per 
month. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Clearfield  county 
held  seven  local  institutes  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  though  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
inclement,  the  attendance  at  each  one  was  very  good. 
The  evening  meetings  were  generally  held  in  the 
largest  churches  that  could  be  secured.  The  Super- 
intendent was  assisted  at  every  meeting  except  one 
by  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Heuck  ;  and  both 
teachers  and  directors  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess which  was  achieved. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Easton  during  this  month 
completed  and  occupied  the  building  recently  erected 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  better  and  suitable  accom- 
modations for  the  Board  and  its  officers,  as  well  as 
to  afford  increased  facilities  for  conducting  and  man- 
aging the  library.  The  old  library  building  was  so 
enlarged  and  improved  as  to  provide  :  I,  A  large  and 
commodious  room  for  library  purposes  ;  2,  An  ample 
and  neatly  furnished  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  ;  3,  A  room  especially  adapted  as  an  office  for 
the  Secretary,  the  same  having  therein  a  fire- proof 
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vault  for  preserving  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
Hoa.rd  ;  4,  A  conveniently  arranged  and  well  fur- 
tilsHed  office  for  the  Superintendent. 

SuPT.  HpGEiias  charge  of  the  educational  column 
in  the  Wayncsburg  (Gre«!ne  county)  Independent, 
from  which  we  take  two  or  three  items  : 

One  of  our  prominent  lady  teachers  remarked  in 
our  hearing  some  time  ago,  '<  I  need  and  use  in  my 
school  of  little  children  all  the  knowledge  I  have  or 
ca.n  acquire  on  any  subject."  This  is  the  true  spirit 
of  Agassiz  and  Arnold.  It  is  the  teachers  of  this  kind 
^^ho  are  willing  to  put  the  very  best  of  all  they  have 
and  are  into  their  work,  that  will  raise  their  profession 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  that  must  and  will 
command  good  positions  and  good  wages.  How 
many  of  our  Greene  county  teachers  think  so,  and  are 
twilling  to  put  it  to  the  test?  Hands  up,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  let's  see  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
of  them. 

Part  of  the  teacher's  creed  must  be:  "Character 
outweighs  intellect.  High  percentages  in  examina- 
tion are  but  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
I  moral  qualities  that  constitute  manhood  and  woman- 
^  hood." 

Temperance  Text-book  for  Connecticut. — An 
educational  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
ihree  by  the  Governor,  who  shall  compile  a  book  for 
the  public  schools  in  that  Slate,  which  shall  contain 
such  statements  as  science  and  experience  have  veri- 
fied with  regard  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  on 
the  body  and  brain,  with  ftuch  other  matters  as  shall 
show  the  relation  of  such  alcoholic  drinks  to  personal 
estate  and  to  the  public  well-being.  The  text-book 
must  not  exceed  tifty  pages,  or  cost  over  20  cents. 
The  Board  of  Education  must  see  that  every  scholar 
has  one  of  these  books.  If  towns  neglect  to  provide 
them,  they  cannot  draw  money  from  the  school-fund. 


SCIENTinC  NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  all  the  Indians  in  the  United 
States  imagine  thunder  to  be  caused  by  the  flapping 
of  the  wings  of  a  gigantic  bird,  while  the  lightning 
Hashes  are  iron  serpents  which  accompany  this  ani- 
mal. The  ancient  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
worshiped  thunder  as  god,  and  offered  sacrificet  to  it. 

The  Summit  Hill  coal  mine,  near  Mauch  Chunk, 
has  been  oi  fire  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
vein  of  coal  near  Coal  Castle,  Schuylkill  county,  has 
been  burning  for  forty-five  years.  Much  effort  and 
vast  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  trying  to 
extinguish  these  fires,  but  without  success. 

There  are  in  the  human  wrist  eight  bones,  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows  of  four  each.  In  the  wrist  of  ^n 
Arab  there  were  recently  found  five  bones  in  one  of 
the  rows.  The  orangs  and  most  of  the  apes  have  a 
ninth  wrist  bone,  but  this  occupies  a  different  position 
from  that  found  in  the  wrist  of  the  Arab. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  now  under 
contract  about  five  hundred  locomotives,  the  most  of 
which  are  for  railroads  in  this  country.  A  few  are 
for  New  South  Wales  and  several  for  South  America. 
During  the  past  two  years,  the  Baldwin  Company  h^ve 
sent  locomotives  to  Russia,  Brazil,  Australia,  and 
various  other  countries.  Ten  years  ago,  English  lo- 
comotives builders  had  this  patronage  almost  exclus- 
ively, the  American  engine  being  almost  unknown  in 
foreign  countries  prior  to  the  Centennial. 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  to  be  placed  alongside 
of  the  President's  in  the  White  House,  will  cost,  with 


the  frame,  about  ;^3,o<9o.  The  frame  is  of  oak,  and 
is  ten  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide.  The  base  has 
carvings  of  laurel,  the  emblem  of  victory  ;  *the  top  of 
oak,  the  emblem  of  power;  the  sides  of  lilies,  the 
emblem  of  purity ;  and  the  bottom  of  English  haw- 
thorn, the  emblem  of  beauty. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  is  a  growing 
industry  in  the  United  States.  There  are  manufac- 
tories at  Portland,  Maine,  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  other 
places.  The  Delaware  Beet  Sugar  Company  has 
works  at  Wilmington.  It  began  operations  about  two 
yenrs  ago,  and  is  likely  to  prove  entirely  successful. 
Last  year,  although  the  season  was  very  dry  and  the 
young  beets  suffered  greatly  from  attack?  of  insects, 
the  company  produced  about  ico.ooo  pounds  of  a  fine 
quality  of  light  brown  sugar,  fifty  barrels  ot  white 
sugar,  and  6.300  gallons  of  inferior  molasses. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  is  50,152,866,  and  that  of  the 
38  States,  40,369,595.  The  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  4,282,738.  New  York  has  the  greatest 
population  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  its  number 
being  5,080,000,  and  Nevada  the  least  of  any  State, 
its  number  being  53,188. 

It  is  said  that  the  Great  Easterii  has  been  chartered 
for  the  transportation  of  meat  from  this  country  to 
England.  The  meat  is  packed  in  refrigerators,  and 
the  immense  cargo  of  from  3,000  to  4,ooo^tons  will  be 
carried  on  each  voyage. 

A  popular  astronomical  observatory,  containing 
four  telescopes,  has  been  opened  in  Paris.  Visitors 
by  simply  obtaining  a  permit  at  the  observatory 
office  have  free  use  of  the  instruments.  There  is  also 
a  room  connected  for  microscopical  examinations, 
which  is  open  during  the  day. 

An  invention,  the  object  of  which  is  to  utilize  the 
heat  produced  by  friction  in  heating  buildings,  has 
recently  been  introduced.  This  object  is  effected  by 
transforming  the  motion  of  a  steam  engine,  wind  or 
tide-mill,  or  other  motor,  into  heat,  and  conveying  the 
heat  developed  to  the  room  to  be  warmed  by  means 
of  water.  The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  two 
disks  of  iron,  wliich  rub  against  each  other  when  in 
motion,  and  connected  water-pipes.  Although  this 
invention  might  not  prove  economical  if  a  steam 
engine  were  put  to  no  other  use  than  to  turn  the 
disks,  yet  when  wind  or  water  power  can  be  em- 
ployed, or  the  power  an  engine  may  have  beyond  that 
required  lo  do  its  special  work,  heating  may  be  done 
very  cheaply.  The  invention  can  be  applied  to  the 
heating  of  railway  cars  by  taking  the  power  from  the 
nxles  of  the  moving  car,  and  no  accidents  can  occur 
from  fire  or  explosion. 

The  queerest  companions  for  a  man  arc  those  of 
an  old  man  in  ^ew  Orleans.  He  has  a  mania  for 
spiden,  and  in  his  rooms  are  more  than  five  hundred, 
of  every  shape  and  color.  The  ceilings  are  hidden, 
by  the  webs  that  they  have  spun.  Occasionally  the 
old  man  throws  a  handful  of  flies  into  the  webs,  and 
is  greatly  delighted  at  seeing  the  spiders  seize  their 
struggling  victims. 

It  is  estimated  that  enough  of  bass  were  caught 
this  season  to  exceed,  if  sold  at  five  cents  a  pound, 
all  appropriations  made  for  introducing  fish  into  our 
streams.  Bass  now  swim  in  1,500  miles  of  our  streams 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  multiplying  with  great 
rapidity.  There  are  in  the  State  about  two  hundred 
varieties  of  native  fish,  and  about  seven  varieties  in- 
troduced by  the  Fish  Commissioner. 

It  is  said  that  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  will  last 
only  from  ten  to  twelve  years.     The  action   of  the 
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sea  water  corrodes  the  iron  wire  forming  the  strong 
part  of  thte  protecting  sheath,  causing  it  to  crumble 
away.  The  repairing  of  a  broken  cable  is  very  ex- 
pensive work.  The  cost  of  fixing  the  locality  of  the 
break,  a  labor  generally  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
averages  about  I500  a  day.  The  repair  of  a  single 
break  in  the  Direct  Company's  cable  cost  ;f20,ooo. 
Prof.  Trowbridge,  writing  on  **  Practical  Science,'* 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  telegraph,  that  when  a  bill 
was  presented  appropriating  ^30,000,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster-general,  in  a 
series  of  experiments  to  test  the  merits  of  Morse's 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  one  member  moved  an 
amendment  requiring  half  the  appropriation  to  be 
used  for  the  encouragement  of  mesmerism  ;  another 


'  proposed  to  include  Millerism  in  the  benefits  of  ibe 
appropriation  ;  others  to  appropriate  part  of  the  sum 
lo  a  telegraph  to  the  moon.  When  the  bill  camete 
a  6nal  vote,  this  was  so  close  that  a 'change  of  three 
votes  would  doubtless  have  left  us  to  this  day  without 
the  benefits  of  the  telegraph.  After  the  line  bet  wren 
Baltimore  and  Washington  had  been  put  in  operatioa. 
Mr.  Morse  offered  the  invention  to  Congress  for 
the  sum  of  ^100,000.  But  it  was  declined  on  the 
statement  of  the  postmaster-general,  who  reported 
that  while  it  was  "  an  agent  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  ever  devised  by  the  genius  of  man,"  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  *<  under  any  rate  of  postage  that  could 
be  adopted,  its  revenue  could  be  made  to  equal  its 
expenditures." 
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Swinton's  Supplementary  Readers.  By  Wil 
Ham  Swinton  and  George  R,  Cathcart.  New 
York ;  Ivison,  Biakenian,  laytor  &*  Co, 

T.  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Fbet.  Supplementary 
to  First  Reader,     Cloth.     128  pages. 

II.  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading.  Supple- 
mentary to  Second  Reader.     Cloth,     igz  pages, 

III.  Book  of  Tales.  Supplementary  to  Third 
Reader,     Cloth.     2y  6  pages, 

IV.  Readings  in  the  B(x>k  of  Nature.  Supple- 
mentary to  Fourth  Reader,     Cloth.     2y 6  pages. 

V.  Seven  American  Classics.  Supplementary  to 
Fifth  Reader,     Cloth.     224  pages. 

VI.  Seven  British  Classics.  Supplementary  to 
Fifth  Reader,     Cloth,     224  pages. 

The  above  is  a  new  series  of  supplementary  readers 
intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  series  of 
School  Readers.  From  first  to  last  the  course  of  the 
pupil  in  our  schools  covers  a  long  period  of  time,  and, 
during  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  should  demand  not  only 
a  wider  range  of  subjects,  but  an  acquaintance  with 
our  best  literature.  Pupils  that  learn  rapidly  soon 
exhaust  the  meagre  store  of  pieces  in  a  single  reader, 
and  when  these  become  unattractive  or  distasteful  to 
him,  they  cease  to  be  profitable.  So,  also,  it  is  with 
an  entire  series.  It  is  the  design  of  theK  Readers, 
therefore,  to  supplement  any  grade  of  the  ordinary 
series  with  another  text-book  of  at  least  equal  or  per- 
haps greater  excellence,  and  an  examination  of  them 
leads  us  to  believe  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  All  that  can  make  a  school  book  attractive 
to  pupils  is  combined  here.  They  are  beautifully 
bound,  with  red  edges,  and  in  cloth  of  very  fine 
quality ;  (he  paper  is  of  unusual  excellence,  and  the 
typographical  work  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  il- 
lustrations, which  run  through  all  the  books  except 
the  last  two,  are  such  as  are  seldom  seen  in  school 
books.  It  is  to  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  series 
that  we  direct  special  attention.  "  Readings  in  Na- 
ture's Book"  is  devoted  to  the  wide  field  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature.  The  great  naturalists  have 
been  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  result  is  a  vol- 
ume of  uncommon  attractiveness  to  readers  of  every 
age.  Over  one  hundred  pieces  are  given,  which, 
when  well  understood,  are  in  themselves  a  modest 
education.  In  the  volume  entitled  "  Seven  American 
Classics"  we  have  selections  frcm  the  best  that  Irv- 
ing, Cooper,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whit- 


tier  and  Holmes  have  written;  while  in  that  of  the 
••  Seven  British  Classics,"  Addison,  Scott,  Lamh, 
Campbell,  Macaulay,  Tennyson  and  Thackeray  are 
represented  by  their  best  known  productions. 

Taken  singly  or  as  a  whole,  this  series  p«>sse35e$ 
unusual  merit.  Messrs.  Ivison,  Biakeman,  Taylor  & 
Co.  have  long  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  school  book 
publishers,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  have  ever 
given  to  the  public  a  belter  series  of  books  than  these, 
whose  many  excellent  features  commend  them  to  in- 
structors everywhere,  and  whose  varied  merits  will 
soon  make  them  favorites  in  the  school  rooms  of 
America. 

The  Art  of  School  Management.  A  Text-hooi 
for  Normal  Schools  and  Normal  Institutes,  and  a 
Reference-book  for  Teachers,  School  Officers  and 
Parents,  By  y.  Baldwin,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School^  Kirksville^  Missottri.  Pp.  ^04. 
New  York  :  D.  Applet  on  and  Company. 
In  this  work,  Prof.  Baldwin  makes  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  list  of  text-books  on  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  Of  it  he  says  :  **  The  aim  has 
been  to  produce  a  work  abounding  in  plain,  practi- 
cal, suggestive  lessons,  rather  than  elaborate  theories. 
This  volume  has  literally  ^r<7w/f  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century  spent  in  teaching  teachers.  The  plans  and 
methods  here  presented  have  been  worked  out  in  the 
school-room,  and  tested  in  hundreds  of  schools.  The 
subject  matter  has  been  presented  and  discussed  year 
after  year  in  normal  classes  and  teachers'  institutes 
and  educational  journals."  The  author  has  aimed  to 
make  it  not  only  a  text-book  for  the  student-teacher,  hot 
also  a  reference- book  for  school  officers  and  p»arent& 
A  book  designed  to  cover  so  much  ground  as  tbb 
must  be  eminently  practical,  or  it  is  nothing.  And 
the  marked  feature  of  this  book  is  its  practical  char- 
acter. It  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  as  follows  :  Edu- 
cational Instrumentalities,  School  Organization, 
School  Government,  Courees  of  Study  and  Pro- 
grammes, Study  and  Teaching,  Class  Management, 
Examinntions,  Records  and  Graduation,  Professiooa! 
Education,  Systematic  Progress  in  Education,  ana 
Graded  Schools.  Under  the  first  of  these  gcnenl 
heads,  "  Educational  Instrumentalities,"  are  discussed 
the  several  important  subjects  of  School  Grounds, 
School  Buildings,  School  Apparatus,  KindergartcB 
Gifts,  District  School  Lilirarics;  School  Text-books, 
and  School   Hygiene — all  within  the  space  of  sovc 
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fifiy-six  pages,  even  including  topical  reviews.  Side- 
heads  are  numerous.  Paragraphs  arc  usually  very  brief, 
but  always  to  the  point ;  and  occasional  extracts,  as  in 
School  Hygiene,  from  Dio  Lewis  on  the  use  of 
tobacco,  or  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  "  keeping 
well,"  stick  like  a  bur.  The  remaining  heads  are 
discussed,  in  their  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  in  the 
same  logical  manner.  Books  like  this  not  only  give 
breadth  to  knowledge,  and  direction  and  purpose  to 
the  energy  of  the  teacher,  but  they  afford  to  him  en- 
during stimulus  to  effort  as  an  educator,  a  philan- 
thropist. 

The  G1R15'  High  School  Music  Reader.  By 
Julius  Eichber^i  Director  of  Musical  Instruction 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  Quarto.  Pa^es^  ijy, 
Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Heath. 
The  High  School  Music  Reader.  For  the  Use 
of  Mixed  and  Boys'  High  Schools.  By  Julius 
JSichberg.  Large  8vo.  Pages,  2gg.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&*  Heath. 

These  books  present  selections  of  vocal  music, 
made  with  excellent  judgment,  for  the  schools  for 
which  they  have  been  specially  prepared.  Everything 
seems  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  whether  its 
character  be  sacred  or  secular.  The  tables  of  con- 
tents show  the  names  of  leading  composers  of  classic 
music,  in  some  of  their  most  popular  compositions. 
Collections  of  music  of  this  kind,  in  use  in  schools, 
do  much  towards  forming  the  taste  of  the  learner 
from  the  best  masters  in  melody  and  harmony.  An 
accomplished  teacher  of  music,  of  our  acquaintance, 
pronounces  the  first-named  oi  these  books  "  the  best 
he  has  seien  in  America." 

Pearls  of  Thought.  By  M.  M.  Ballou,  Author 
of  the  "Treasury  of  Thought,''  **  History  of  Cuba," 
etc.  Pp.  284.  Price  $1.2^,  Boston :  Houghton, 
Afiffiin  and  Company. 

The  duty  of  the  compiler  of  books  like  this  is,  as 
Colton  has  expressed  it,  to  do  as  the  bees,  take  the 
honey  without  injury  to  the  flower.  This  little  vol- 
ume, rich  in  the  variety  as  in  the  quality  of  its  con- 
tents, is  by  the  same  author  as  the  larger  work, 
••  Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  it  is  designed  to 
supplement,  **care  being  taken  not  to  repeat  any  por- 
tion of  the^ previous  collection.*'  We  are  struck,  on 
looking  through  it  carefully,  with  the  large  number 
of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  George  Eliot,  the 
gifted  English  authoress  so  lately  passed  away. 

The  Normal  English  Grammar.  A  Manual  of 
Analysis  and  Parsing.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Teachers.  By  Geo.  L.  Maris,  A.  M.,  Principal 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School.  Pp.  112. 
Price  60  rents.  P^est  Chester,  Pa.  :  F.  S.  Hick- 
man.  Publisher. 

"  Thin  books"  in  grammar,  as  in  most  other  direc- 
tions, are  a  desirable  thing.  We  confess  to  a  preju- 
dice against  much  theoretical  grammar  in  the  ordi- 
nary school-room.  Some  of  it  there  must  be,  but 
there  has  been  vastly  too  much.  If  'there  be  two 
branches  of  school  ijtudy  in  which,  more  than  others, 
boys  and  girls  may  spend  their  time  in  "  dropping 
empty  buckets  into  empty  wells,  and  grow  old  in 
drawing  nothing  up,"  they  are  English  Grammar  and 
ordinary  Arithmetic.  After  the  leading  principles  of 
each  have  once  been  fairly  mastered,  these  branches 
are  a  sad  moth  upon  the  time  of  pupils,  time  that 
might,  in  part  at  least,  be  employed  to  much  bttter 
purpose  in  other  directions.  Language  is  the  ex- 
pression of  thought ;  Grammar  is  but.  an  accident  of 
language ;  and  to  give  undue  attention  to  the  ^'aeci- 


dent,"  when  the  thoughts  themselves,  which  language 
is  designed  to  express,  should  more  an3  more  be 
crowding  into  the  field  of  one's  mental  vision,  is 
grievously  absurd.  So,  too,  of  Arithmetic,  with 
Geometry  lying  just  ahead,  and  the  great  world  of 
Natural  Science  all  around.  But  we  lack  space  to 
enlarge  upon  this  thought,  and  return  to  our  little 
text  book  by  Prof.  Maris,  to  say  that  it  presents  the 
subject  in  shape  well  adapted,  not  for  the  little  child, 
who  should  never  be  put  at  a  formal  text-book  in 
Grammar,  but  for  the  student  who  has  ability  to  rea- 
son upon  the  structure  of  the  sentence  in  its  varying 
forms.  Definitions  and  rules  are  developed  in  the 
study  of  the  sentence ;  difficult  constructions  are  ex- 
plained as  they  occur;  a  practical  system  of  black 
board  analysis  and  parsing  is  presented  ;  and  a  work- 
ing index  enables  the  student  at  once  to  refer  to 
anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  book.  Copies 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
author  or  publisher,  as  above. 

National  Kindergarten  Songs  and  Plays. 
Written  and  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock, 
Princiltal  of  Kindergarten  Normal  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pp.  77.  Boston  :  Henry  A. 
Young  and  Company. 

The  songs  of  the  Kindergarten  in  this  little  volume 
are,  many  of  them,  familiar  in  Kindergarten  work, 
while  others  are  new  or  original  translations.  They 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  '*  plays  "  which  occupy 
so  large  a  place  on  the  programme  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. In  teaching  a  new  song  to  the  children,  the 
author  says,  «*  Sing,  and  if  possible  play  it  over,  at 
first  softly,  to  obtain  their  close  attention;  then 
louder.  As  soon  as  one  or  two  children  have  become 
familiar  with  the  tune,  call  upon  them  to  sing  it 
alone,  for  children  catch  a  tune  far  more  readily  from 
another  child  than  from  a  grown  *person.  If  any 
child  sings  discordantly,  make  it  sing  softly.  It  need 
not  be  told  to  do  so  on  account  of  its  bad  singing." 

The  Society  for  Political  Education  has  just  issued 
its  first  economic  tract,  of  the  series  of  i88o-8i,  en- 
titled, *'  What  is  a  bank  ?  What  services  does  it  per- 
form ?"  by  Edward  Atkinson. 

It  reviews  in  a  brief  way  the  functions  of  money, 
the  difference  between  money  and  currency;  it  shows 
the  relation  which  the  banks  bear  to  the  exchange  of 
commodities  and  services,  and  in  simple  language 
sets  forth  the  functions  of  a  bank.  It  is  entirely  un- 
technical  in  its  treatment,  and  many  persons,  unfa- 
miliar with  the  subject  but  accustomed  to  think  of  it 
as  a  hidden  my.stery,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
simple  are  the  operations  of  that  wonderful  modern 
financial  agent — a  bank. 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  hitherto  has  con- 
fined itself  to  the  dissemination  of  literature  on  polit- 
ical and  social  subjects,  is  now  extending  the  field  of 
its  operations  by  promoting  the  establishment  of  clubs 
for  discussion,  reading,  and  the  mutual  interchange 
of  thought  betwten  different  sections  of  the  United 
Slates.  That  the  public  recognizes  the  need  of  such 
clubs  is  found  on  every  hand.  In  Boston  we  notice 
that  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  has  established  a  society  of 
young  men  and  women  for  technical  training  in  this 
field.  Harvard  College  has  its  Finance  Club,  and 
already  there  are  in  process  of  formation  several  so- 
cieties under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Political 
Education.  Those  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
valuable  suggestions  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  ready  to  give,  will  address  the 
secretary,  R.  L.  Dugdale,  79  Fourth  Av.,  New  York. 
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There  are,  certainly,  no  more  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  study  of  music  than  in  the  study  of 
language.  The  majority  of  people  possess  by  nature 
vocal  powers  sufficient  to  sing  a  song  of  ordinar)' 
difficulty  and  compass,  just  as  they  possess  vocal 
powers  to  read  af  book.  In  either  case  the  difficulty 
consists  m  this,  that  the  mind  is  not  able  to  catch  at 
sight  the  significance  of  the  characters  employed  by 
the  author  or  composer  to  represent  his  thoughts. 
But  musical  characters  are  no  more  difficult  to  read 
than  words  :  there  are  no  more  notes  or  tones  within 


the  compass  of  the  voice  than  letters  in  our  alphal<t. 
There  are  no  more  combinations  of  this  musical  al- 
phabet than  there  are  of  the  alphabet  of  langua^, 
representing  thousands  of  words,  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  numerous  rules  wiih  many  exceptions;  the 
pauses  are  not  more  difficult  Uian  points  of  puncma- 
tion;  poetry  has  its  rhythm  as  well  as  music.  In 
fact,  while  the  art  of  reading  written  language  is  not 
in  all  respects  such  that  it  may  be  compared  at 
all  points  w^ith  the  reading  of  music,  still  a  stroog 
analogy  will  always  be  found  to  exist  between  them. 


THE  BIRD  SONG. 

Allegretto. 


1.  "  My  bird,    my  bird;  why  go,     my    pet  ?  The  sum  -  mer*s  far     and   far     off    yet,  Here's 

2.  "  Oh,  bird  -  ie,   bird   -  ie,   stay   my    pet.    The  dia  -  mond  rare    and  gold  and    jet.   Shall 
2.  "  Oh,  bird  -  ie,   bird   -  ie,     lit  -  tie     pet,     1*11  buy     you  dish     of     sil  -  ver    fret.  With 


— j- m^       '^ 


u^^Mu^^^ 


vel  -  vet  cur  -  tain,  silk  -  en  bed,  And  sat  -  in  pil  -  low  for  the  head,"  "Pd  rath-er  sleep  in 
make  a  neck-lace  fair  and  fine.  To  grace  thisdamty  bird  of  mine,"  *'Oh,  thanks  for  diamonds, 
gold  -  en   cup   and    ivo  -  ly  seat,  And  car  -  pet  soft  beneath  your  feet,"  "Can  running  stream  be 


i    -  vied  wall,"  The  bird  •  ie  said,  "though  rain  may  fall.  The  sun  peeps  gay  at  dawn  of  day  And 
thanks   for  jet.  But  here    is  something  dain  -  tier  yet — A  feather  necklace  round  and  round  That 
drunk  from  gold?  Can  sil  -  ver  dish  the   for  -  est  hold  ?  Can  soft-est  car  -  pet    vie  with  air?  Good- 


^i=i^i-^-^^ 


'  I  .         .     . 

I       can  sing    or    soar    a  -  way.  Good-by,  good-by,  my  la  -  dy  fair,  A  swaying  twig  is 

I'd     not  sell  for  a  thousand  pound.  Good-by,  good-by,  my  la  -  dy  fair,  A  swaying  tyig  is 

ty»   good  •  by,     my  la  -  dy   fair.    Good  by,  good-by,  my  la  -  dy  fair,  A  swajring  twig  is 


^^^m 


^^^m 


f<   1-1 


perch  most  rare.  And  soft  -  est  paths  lie  thro*  the  air;  Good-by,  good-by,  my  la  -  dy    fair." 


J^xchQa  the  Continent  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 


©i*ook0'0  ]Vew  Sritl^metic^jS 


On  the  Pacific,  adopted  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  November  la,  1880,  for  Four 
Years.     On  the  Atlantic  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Dec.  14,  1880. 
City  of  New  York,  Oct.,  1879;  and  City  of  Providence,  (sec- 
ond City  of  New  England)  Dec.  17,  »88o.     Brooks's 
were  chosen  as  the  best  in  Providence  over 
all  of  the   principal  Arithmetics    of 
Boston,  New   York,  and 
the  West. 


-Mc  See  Prices  in  January  No.  of  the  Journal.  ^M- 


EXTRACT  [DEC.  18,  1880]  FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING  PRESS. 

Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  a  wide  and  permanent  use.  Their  author,  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  has  been  known  and  recognized  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  one  of  the  first  teachers  and  educators  of  the  country. 

These  works  have  an  immense  and  increasing  sale.  They  have  been  adopted  recently 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and  Oregon  by  State  action.  They  are  standard  by  ad- 
option in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  much  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  use  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  from  th6  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

These  works  were  largely  quoted  from  and  highly  commended  by  the  French  Commis- 
sion at  the  Centennial,  and  permission  has  been  sought  recently  for  the  right  to  translate 
them  for  the  schools  of  Brazil. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  new  education  and  the  analytic  thought  of  modern  arithmetic  per- 
vade these  books  throughout.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  to  a  practical  or  business  subjects 
without  finding  new  and  fresh  information,  and  problems  which  show  evidence  of  having 
been  written  after  large  research  and  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  business  as  prac- 
ticed to-day.  The  introduction  of  these  books  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
schools  of  Providence. 


ont^onierY^s  ^orma[  Qnion  |iibus(ria[  ||raiting. 


INTRODUCTION   I*RlOKS.— I*riTiiary   Doolcs,   O   cts.    Interinociiato,  18  ots. 
'  Iblaxiual  for  JPrimary  Books,  ^l.S^O. 


I  Fewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,   Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

630  Market  St.,  FhUadelpliia, 


•^  A  SX7CCSSS  EVEHT'WaSRE,  4^ 

iPPLSTONs:  aiADERs,  PENNSYLVANIA  AGENCY  qnACKENBos*  coMPosmoi 

QDAOKSSBOS- QRAMMARsi     I/,  OLpplCtOH  &  CO.     KRDSTS  WUWIN6  BOOK, 

APPLBTONS"  8B0QRAPHIBS,  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT.  iwrnAaa^nauoiai, 

'  MAESffS  B00K-KBEPIS6, 

MODBL  COPT  BOOKS,  PASSUOBB,  ICasaMr.  h*k««ss'  latin  sbribs, 

QDACKBNBOS- mSTORIBS.    ''"'^'^  ^"•jf—™;' ""*^''   Oth«  Si«d.rd  T«^-B«*s. 


The  pooks  Pemanded  by  Jlducators. 

^WWfm  JPJIEY  TpiJSIK.-J-WJIHnf  ¥PEY  ^Y.* 


[PPLET0N3'  Se^IE^  0F 


From  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Edited  by  J.  F.  "Wicker sham,  X«Xi.  D. 
Supty  Fublic  Instruction,  and  J.F.  McCaskey,  Frincipal  Male 

Siffk  School,  Lancaster,  Fa. 

We  hare  been  through  Appletons'  Readers  carefully  from  first  to  last,  and  are  delighted 
with  them.  Lessons  on  **  How  to  Read"  are  placed  at  intervals  through  them.  These 
present  the  most  important  principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be 
readily  understood  by  even  a  child.  Being  made  reading  exercises,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  neglected  as  lessons  upon  Elocution  frequently  are  when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or 
by  way  of  an  introduction.       • 

GIVE  ENTIEE  SATISFACTION  IN  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  WHEBE 

ABE  USED. 


From  JESSE  NEWLIN,   Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 

and  President  Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Having  yisited  nearly  all  the  fifty-four  districts  in  which  Appletons'  Readers  have  been 
used  during  the  school  year  about  closing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
as  it  is  to  the  school  officers  to  know  that  these  Readers,  without  exceptioiiy  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From  A.  B.  STEWART,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers  and  compared  them  with  others  of  our 
School  Readers.     1  consider  them  superior  to  the  Readers  now  used  in  our  schools. 

From  S.  A.  BAER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Series  of  Readers  and  regard  them  excellent  in  every 
particular  ;  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first  class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  is  there 
that  is  not  essential. 


A  full  set  of  Appletons'  Readers  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  any  Director^  Teacher  y  or  Friend 
of  Education,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  $i,io.  After  inspection  they  can,  if  desired,  be 
returned,  at  our  expense,  and  the  money  refunded. 

Exchnngc.         Introduction 

-A.T»PL.ir/roNS'  ir-iRST  rf:ad3?:r.     -     -     -      ^o.io  .20 

AI>I>LK'rO]NrS'     THIRD  RKADKiR.    -       -  -  .20  .42 

APPr.»rro?sS'   IPOXJRXH  reaukr,       -  .2S  .se 

^I>l*L.I12'rONa'     IPiirxii    RKAwDKii,       .       -       -  .4rO  l.OO 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


E  SUGGESTIONS  TO  DIRECTORS, 


AMONG  all  the  important  duties  pertain- 
ing to  tjie  office  of  school -director, 
there  is  none  more  weighty  and  of  more  far- 
reaching  influence  than  that  of  electing  the 
men  into  whose  hands  the  interests  of  our 
public  schools  for  the  next  three  years  shall 
be  entrusted.  The  lime  for  this  election  will 
soon  be  at  hand,  and  a  mistake  or  a  neglect 
of  duty  here  may  do  an  injury  to  our  schools 
which  no  amount  of  subsequent  labor  and 
real  can  undo.  What  an  efficient,  active 
superintendent  may  do  can  be  seen  In  the 
schools  of  Quincy,  St.  Louis,  and,  we  are 
proud  to  say,  in  some  of  the  counties  of  our 
own  slate;  whilst  in  counties  immediately 
adjoining  to  these  may  be  seen  the  sad  results 
of  incompetent  supervision.  There  is  in 
some  quarters  a  strong  feeling  that  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent  should  be  abol- 
ished; and  if  it  is  to  be  filled  by  men  such  as 
are  sometimes  elected  to  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  its  necessity.  The  most  effective  way 
of  meeting  these  enemies  of  our  Public 
School  s>-stem  is  to  put  our  schools  into  the 
hands  of  men  whose  qualifications  are  tin- 
questioned. 

Teaching  is  a  science  by  itself,  of  equal 
rank  with  the  science  of  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Theology,  The  qualifications  necessary  in  a 
superintendent  of  schools  are  therefore  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  this  science,  and  by 
the  duties  peculiar  to  the  office  in  distinction 
from  those  of  the  teacher. 

Unquestionably  the  first  and  most  impor- 


tant qualification  of  a  superintendent  is  thor- 
ough scholarship.  Whilst  it  seldom  happens 
that  much  learning  maketh  a  man  mad,  there 
is  no  calling  in  life  in  which  a  little  learning 
is  so  dangerous  a  thing  as  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Superficial  scholarship  is  the  banc 
of  our  school  system,  and  has  always  tended 
to  drag  down  the  profession  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  other  "  learned  professions," 
Nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate  than  to 
have  the  highest  position  of  the  profession 
pass  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  scholarship 
does  not  command  the  respect  of  the  learned 
men  of  other  professions.  Nothing  has  a 
stronger  tendency  to  drive  able  and  scholarly 
young  men  out  of  the  profession  than  the 
folly  of  subjecting  them  to  the  humiliation  of 
having  incompetent  Superintendents  dictate 
to  them.  Ignorance  and  wickedness  "  in 
high  places"  arc  equally  despicable.  Such 
men's  arrogance  and  arbitrariness  are  gencp 
ally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  intelligence. 
They  often  have  one  idea  less  than  the  much>- 
despised  "man  of  one  idea." 

There  is  a  wide  spread  notion  that  all  that 
is  required  in  a  teacher  is  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  branches  he  is  to  teach, 
and  that  scholarship  in  the  higher  branches  is 
of  httle  account  to  a  teacher  in  elementary 
schools.  Some  men  are  entertaining  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  intellectual 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  superintenden^, 
They  imagine  that  if  he  has  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with    the   branches  in  which  he  must 
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examine  teachers,  he  is  qualified  for  the  po- 
sition. Few  errors  are  more  pernicious  to 
the  interests  of  our  schools.  If  the  experience 
of  centuries  has  taught  us  that  a  young  man 
must  spend  two  or  three  years  in  the  special 
work  of  preparing  for  college,  and  then  spend 
four  years  more  at  college  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  and  the  elements  of  science, 
and  subsequently  another  two  or  three  years 
in  a  law  school,  a  medical  school  or  a 
theological  seminary,  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful in  any  of  the  other  learned  professions, 
we  ought  certainly  to  expect  ofl  one  who 
holds  a  high  position  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance  with 
the  common  branches,  a  smattering  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  together  with  a  ''little  Latin 
and  less  Greek." 

Besides  general  scholarship  in  the  higher 
branches,  there  is  needed  also  special  ac- 
quaintance with  the  studies  strictly  profes- 
sional. No  man  is  qualified  to  hold  the 
position  of  superintendent  who  has  not  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  teaching 
as  a  science,  from  the  age  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  the  present  time.  This  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  teacher  as  church  history,  the 
history  of  law  and  the  history  of  medicine 
are  to  the  theologian,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
physician.  A  man's  views  are  very  narrow 
before  he  has  studied  the  history  of  his  pro- 
fession. Many  a  **  new  method  '*  would  not 
be  experimented  on  in  our  schools,  if  teachers 
and  superintendents  had  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  education.  They  would 
find  that  many  of  these  methods,  so  far  from 
being  new,  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
in  other  countries  and  other  ages.  They 
would  possibly  make  less  account  of  brick  and 
mortar,  less  of  machinery,  and  more  of 
brains,  in  the  school-room. 

Besides  the  history  of  education  as  a  sci- 
ence, it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  one 
who  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  superinten- 
dency  of  schools  to  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  the  human  mind.  The 
most  important  element  in  education  is  not 
the  imparting  of  knowledge,  but  the  training 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  No  teacher  can 
teach  intelligently  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  oper- 
ations of  its  various  faculties.  Who  would 
think  of  employing  a  physician  in  his  family 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  the  functions  of  its  different 
parts  ?  What  the  science  of  physiology  is  to 
the  physician,  mental  science  is  to  the 
teacher.  We  should  at  once  feel  that  we 
were  committing  a  great  wrong  if  we  allowed 


an  incompetent  physician  to  trifle  with  oor 
children's  health,  and  yet  we  seldom  hesitate 
to  allow  a  quack  in  the  school-room  to  trifle 
with  their  immortal  souls.  We  say  it  not  by 
way  of  figure  of  speech  when  we  assert  that 
fully  one-third  of  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  public  schools  are  not  qualified  to  have 
in  hand  the  training  of  immortal  souk. 
Fully  one- half  of  them  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  mental  science.  We  venture  to 
say  that  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  coun- 
ties can  be  found  in  which  there  are  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  teachers  whose  knowledge 
of  mental  science  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  ordinary  text-books  on  the  subject 
What  is  more  astounding  still,  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  county  superintendents  who, 
to  our  certain  knowledge,  have  no  work  on 
mental  science  in  their  libraries,  and  who,  if 
they  were  to  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion on  the  subject,  would  imagine  they  saw 
'*  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall." 

What  right  have  we  to  expect  that  our 
schools  will  accomplish  what  they  ought  to 
accomplish,  as  long  as  those  who  are  to  have 
them  in  charge  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
very  elements  of  the  science  of  teaching? 
How  can  we  hope  that  our  schools  will  pr<B- 
per,  as  long  as  superintendents  themselves  are 
utterly  incompetent  to  pass  intelligent  judg- 
ment on  teachers*  work  ?  We  are  aware  that 
there  are  many  noted  exceptions  to  these  re- 
marks. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many 
of  our  counties  there  are  superintendents 
utterly  unqualified  for  their  work.  The  salary 
paid  in  most  counties  is  sufilicient  to  command 
good  talent.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  in  every  county,  in  the  office 
of  superintendent,  a  man  with  a  full  collegiate 
education,  or  at  least  a  thorough  ncMrma] 
school  training. 

Besides  being  a  thorough  scholar,  it  would 
seem  necessary  that  a  superintendent  shoukl 
be  himself  a  successful  teacher.  Regardless 
of  higher  considerations,  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
justice  to  teachers  that  he  who  is  invested 
with  the  authority  of  dictating  to  them,  should 
at  least  be  himself  able  to  carry  out  his  own 
suggestions  successfully.  He  should  not  be 
of  the  number  of  those  for  whom  **  it  is  easier 
to  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  their  own 
teaching."  He  should  be  a  man  of  expcri- 
eace  in  teaching  schools  of  various  grades  and 
character.  It  is  not  number  of  years,  but  the 
various  character  of  his  work,  that  gives  value 
to  a  man's  experience. 

Another  qualification  that  we  should  natu- 
rally look   for  in  ^  superintendent^   is  the 
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faculty  of  skillful  management.  If  he  is  a 
successful  teacher,  and  his  scholarship  is  un- 
questioned, but  has  not  the  gift  of  wise,  care- 
ful management  and  practical  tact,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  successfully  many  of  the 
obligations  which  the  office  imposes  on  him. 
His  advice  is  sought  by  directors  with  regard 
to  school  architecture,  furniture  and  text 
books,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  financial  dif- 
ficulties in  school  matters,  and  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  them.  If  he  has  not 
sound,  practical  judgment,  as  well  as  skill  in 
the  management  of  financial  matters,  his 
suggestions  may  be  the  means  of  involving 
school  districts  unnecessarily  in  debts  that 
will  embarrass  the  successful  workings  of  their 
schools  for  years  thereafter.  Often,  by  care- 
ful management  of  a  few  things,  all  the  other 
complicated  parts  of  the  machinery  of  school 
work  run  successfully.  Hudibras  is  said  to 
have  used  only  one  spur  on  his  horse,  because 
he  knew  if  he  made  one  side  of  his  horse  run 
the  other  ^ould  not  lag  behind.  The  prin- 
ciple has  its  application  in  school  work.  No 
amount  of  zeal  and  labor  can  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  practical  judgment  and  tact. 

A  superintendent  should,  furthermore,  be 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  zeal,  endowed 
with   the  power  of  inspiring   teachers  and 
school  officersvwith  enthusiasm.     His  success 
will  largely  depend  on  his  power  of  enlisting 
the  interest  of  teachers  and  directors  in  the 
measures  which  he  desires  to  have  carried 
out     Enthusiasm,  guided  by  sober,  practical 
judgment,  is  the  momentum  with  which  a 
man  moves  in  hjs  calling.     Aristotle  says: 
"Mere    thought     moves     nothing."       The 
thoughts   that  shake  mankind  are  thoughts 
glowing  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.     No 
man  can  accomplish  much  in  a  work  that 
requires     the    harmonious    co-operation    of 
other  men,  without  having  the  power  of  in- 
spiring them  with  his  zeal.    This  is  a  special 
gift  of  some  men.     It  shows  itself  in  a  super- 
intendent in  the  success  with  which  he  gets 
up  educational  meetings,   particularly  local 
and  county  institutes.     The   superintendent 
who  can  not  succeed  in  interesting  directors 
sufficiently  to  attend  the  annual  county  in- 
stitute and  take  an  active  part  in  its  exercises, 
who  can  not  even  enlist   sufficient  interest 
among  teachers  in  institute  work  to  induce 
them  to  hold  local  or  district  institutes,  lacks 
one  of  the  most  essential  qualifications  for  his 
office.     The    superintendent  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  interest  manifested  in  edu- 
cational matters  among  teachers  and  directors. 
It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  director  at 
the  coming  election  to  give  his  support  to 


the  man  who  is  best  qualified  for  the  office, 
regardless  of  the  individual  interests  of  the 
several  candidates.  The  office  should  not  be 
given  to  the  man  who  needs  it  financially,  but 
to  the  one  who  will  fill  it  most  satisfactorily. 
If  a  man  can  not  make  a  living  in  any  other 
position,  his  claims  on  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  ought  not  to  be  strong.  The 
law  has  wisely  made  provision  in  other  ways 
for  the  support  of  those  who  can  not  earn  a 
living.  It  is  bad  economy  to  support  the 
poor  by  putting  them  into  office.  To  rob 
the  children  of  an  entire  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  living  to  a  man  who  is 
not  qualified  for  the  position  is,  to  say  the 
least,  cruel  charity— *' a  deed  of  pious 
crime.** 

Such  considerations,  unfortunately,  have 
weight  with  some  directors.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  candidates  who  have 
held  the  office  for  a  few  terms.  They  have 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
directors  of  the  county.  They  are  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  them  all.  In  such  cases, 
directors  often  allow  considerations  of  per- 
sonal friendship  and  sympathy  for  the  candi- 
date to  out-weigh  the  higher  considerations 
of  the  interests  of  the  schools.  No  director 
who  wishes  to  act  conscientiously  in  the  mat- 
ter can  do  this.  Merit  alone  must  weigh. 
The  law  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest'*  here 
becomes  a  moral  law. 

There  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
third-rate  talent  now  found  in  the  office  of 
county  superintendent.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  counties  where  the  office  has  been 
held  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  same  per- 
son. With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  larger 
counties,  in  which  the  salary  is  sufficient  al- 
ways to  command  the  services  of  men  of 
ability,  the  same  person  ought  not  to  have 
the  office  for  more  than  three,  or,  at  most, 
four  terms  in  succession.  It  is  generally 
found  that  after  a  man  has  had  the  office  for 
nine  years  he  loses  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and 
settles  down  into  a  mechanical  routine,  and 
uses  (he  office  mainly  as  a  means  of  making 
a  living.  The  teachers  finally  get  so  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  his  plans  and  methods 
of  examining  that  they  can,  to  a  large  extent, 
know  before  hand  what  questions  they  are 
expected  to  answer  at  the  next  examination. 
If  he  is  a  man  whose  eccentricities  outnum- 
ber his  ideas,  the  result  will  be  that  in  the 
course  of  nine  years  the  teachers  who  have 
no  originality  themselves,  from  a  mere  desire 
to  gain  his  good  will,  will  slavishly  carry  out 
his  dictates  and  become  his  favorites ;  whilst 
those  who  are  men  of  originality  and  tact. 
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and  will  exercise  them  sometimes  regardless 
of  his  suggestions,  will  incur  his  displeasure. 
The  consequence  is  that  he  forms  the  habit, 
in  his  examinations,  of  sinning  against  the 
principle  of  rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's.  His  partiality  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  mediocrity,  and  drives  talent  out  of 
the  county,  if  not  out  of  the  profession. 

After  a  man  has  had  the  office  for  nine 
years,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  eminent  scholar- 
ship, there  is  little  doubt  that  a  change  is  for 
the  better.  A  new  man  will  work  with  new 
enthusiasm  and  new  methods.  The  science 
of  teaching  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
last  ten  years.  For  this  reason  we  find  that  a 
great  many  of  our  superintendents,  who  have 
held  the  office  for  nine  or  twelve  years,  are 
antiquated  in  their  educational  views.  We 
have  a  larger  number  of  men  with  a  full  col- 
legiate education,  in  the  public  schools,  than 
we  had  ten  years  ago.  It  is  possible  that  in 
counties  where  nine  years  ago  the  office  was 
given  to  a  man  with  little  more  than  a  com- 
mon school  education,  there  can  now  be  ob- 
tained a  man  of  thorough  scholarship,  who  is 
fully  up  to  the  times  in  educational  matters. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  making  a  change  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  when  men  feel  that  they  can 
not  retain  the  office  any  longer  on  the 
strength  of  merit,  being  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, they  display  the  wisdom  of  the  unjust 
steward  in  making  friends  when  the  lime 
comes  for  re-election.  By  doing  illegal  favors 
to  those  whose  vote  they  need,  to  retain  their 
position — violating  the  letter  of  the  law  with- 
out fulfilling  its  spirit — they  endeavor  to  put 
directors  under  obligations  to  support  them, 
regardless  of  qualifications.  **  The  wish  is 
father  to  the  the  thought,*'  when  we  say  that 
such  cases  are  few.  But  where  they  do  occur, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  director  who  is  worthy 
of  his  position,  to  disregard  such  imaginary 
obligations,  knowing  that  no  favor  can  put 
him  under  obligation  to  commit  a  wrong. 
Where  there  is  a  poor  superintendent,  there 
will  continue,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to 
be  poor  schools — until  thorns  bring  forth 
grapes,  and  thistles  bear  figs.  The  school 
directors  are  responsible  for  it. 

If  a  man  asks  for  re  election,  the  first  ques- 
tion should  be,  whether  he  did  all  for  the 
good  of  the  schools  that  could  have  been 
done  ;  whether  he  showed  a  deep  interest  in 
the  progress  of  teachers  and  the  advancement 
of  their  pupils,  by  close,  frequent  and  diligent 
supervision.  They  will  ask  themselves  whether 
he  carefully  reported  to  them  any  irregulari- 
ties in  the  schools  which  it  fell  within  their 


province  to  correct.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  superintendent  should  not  send  a  written 
report  of  the  conditions  of  the  schools  to  ihc 
secretary  of  the  board,  immediately  after  vis- 
iting the  schools  of  the  district.  If,  instead 
of  this,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  waiting  to 
report  the  mistakes  and  short-comings  of 
teachers  and  directors,  which  should  have  been 
promptly  corrected,  until  he  made  his  annual 
report  to  the  State  Superintendent — speaking, 
perhaps,  with  the  director  who  is  his  next- 
door  neighbor  but  once  a  year,  on  school 
matters,  and  then  by  way  of  Harrisburg.  If. 
in  addition  to  this,  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary 
attainments  and  little  enthusiasm,  there  is  no 
risk  in  making  a  change  in  the  office.  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  is  superior  to  the  other 
candidates  for  the  office.  No  honest  director 
can  allow  himself  to  vote  for  an  inferior  can- 
didate on  the  ground  of  personal  friendship 
or  past  favors  received  from  him.  Directors 
have  in  their  hands  the  sacred  interests  of 
our  children's  education  ;  they  have  no  right 
to  abuse  the  influence  and  rights  which  the 
office  confers  on  them,  so  as  to  favor  the  un- 
qualified candidate,  who  happens  to  be  a  per- 
sonal friend,  or  oppose  the  qualified  candidate, 
because  he  happens  to  be  a  stranger  to  them 
personally.  A  director  who  will  thus  abuse 
his  rights,  commits  an  offense  that  is  morally 
as  reprehensible  as  if  he  appropriated  public 
funds  in  his  care  to  do  favors  to  friends.      * 


THE  PLANETS, 


PROF.  G.  M.  PHILIPS. 


THE  members  of  the  Star  Club  and  the 
readers  of  The  School  Journal  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  Star  Club  papers 
are  now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stellations and  the  fixed  stars.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  are  better  acquainted  with  these  than 
some  eminent  astronomers.  For  astronomers 
divide  up  their  work  among  themselves,  and 
if  one  of  them  has  not  been  compelled  by  his 
work  to  study  out  the  constellations  and  fixed 
stars,  as  many  are  not,  he  may  have  given 
them  only  the  slightest  attention. 

But  how  can  the  planets  be  recognized  or 
distinguished  ?  Out  of  all  the  so-called  stars 
that  one  can  see  upon '  any  clear  night,  two 
or  three  may  be  planets,  worlds  in  many 
respects  like  the  earth,  comparatively  near  to 
us,  and  like  the  earth,  revolving  about  the 
sup  ;  while  all  the  rest  are  true  stars,  that  is, 
they  are  suns,  more  or  less  like  our  sun,  pos- 
sibly surrounded  like  our  sim  by  families  of 
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planets,  but  at  enormously  great  distances 
off.  The  word  planet  means  **  wanderer/' 
as  the  dictionary  will  show.  The  Greeks 
thus  named  them,  because  it  was  very  early 
noticed  that  they  wandered  among  the  stars. 
The  stars  proper,  or  fixed  stars,  do  not 
noticeably  change  their  relative  positions 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  planets  are  con- 
tinually in  motion  among  the  stars,  some  of 
them  quite  rapidly.  So  that  if  they  are  once 
found,  they  may  soon  be  lost  again,  their  ap- 
pearance as  well,  as  their  positions  changing 
continually. 

So  far  as  is  certainly  known.  Mercury  is 
the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun.  Since  its  orbit 
is  inside  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  is  compara- 
tively small.  Mercury  is  never  far  away  from 
the  sun,  being  sometimes  on  one  side  of  it, 
sometimes  on  the  other.  Because  it  is  so 
near  the  sun.  Mercury  is  seldom  seen  except 
by  astronomers.  When  farthest  from  the  sun, 
it  sets  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset, 
or  rises  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunrise. 
During  the  present  year  it  will  be  in  the  b^st 
positions  for  evening  observation  about  June 
19  and  October  15.  On  the  first  of  these 
dates  Mercury  will  set  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  sun,  and  at  very  near  the  same 
place  in  the  horizon:  if  within  this  time  a 
strange  bright  star  be  seen  there,  it  is  this 
planet.  It.  will  be  fully  as  bright  as,  if  not 
brighter  than,  any  star  would  be  in  its  posi- 
tion. It  may  be  seen  for  a  week  or  more  be- 
fore and  after  the  given  date.  On  October 
15,  it  will  set  a  little  sooner  after  sunset,  and 
about  11°  farther  south.  The  amateur  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  he  has  trouble  to  find 
Mercury,  or  even  if  he  does  not  find  it  at  all. 
Copernicus,  the  father  of  modern  astronomy, 
never  saw  it ;  still,  our  situation  is  much  better 
for  its  observation  than  was  his. 

Next  to  Mercury  is  Venus,  the  brightest  of 
all  the  planets,  and  much  brighter  than  any 
of  the  fixed  stars.  She  is  now  shining  bril- 
liantly in  the  western  evening  sky,  and  when 
this  magazine  reaches  you,  will  be  at  about 
her  greatest  brightness.  If  seen  through  a 
telescope,  she  is  but  half  full.  She  is  now 
coming  around  to  the  part  of  her  orbit  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  seems  to  be 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun.  Al- 
though she  is  coming  nearer  to  us,  her 
brightness  is  diminishing,  for  she  is  growing 
more  and  more  crescent,  like  the  new  moon, 
or  rather  like  the  old  moon.  Early  in  May 
she  will  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  sun, 
and  will  be  a  morning  star  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  that  is,  she  will  not  be  seen  in  the 
evening,  but  before  sunrise  in  the  morning. 


Since  Venus*  orbit  is  also  within  the  earth's, 
she  is  always  rather  near  the  sun.  She  is  never 
overhead  at  night,  and  never  in  the  part  of 
the  sky  opposite  to  the  sun.  A  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  her  great  brilliancy,  and  the  in- 
formation given  about  her  on  the  first  page 
of  a  common  almanac,  will  generally  enable 
any  one  to  distinguish  Venus. 

Next  to  Venus  is  the  Earth,  then  comes 
Mars.  This  planet  varies  greatly  in  bright- 
ness, because  of  his  varying  distance  from  us. 
When  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun  he  is 
about  six  times  as  far  from  us  as  when  on 
this  side.  When  nearest  to  us  he  is  almost  as 
bright  as  Venus.  When  far  off"  his  light  is 
insignificant.  His  color  is  fiery  red,  more  so 
than  any  other  heavenly  body.  This  easily 
distinguishes  him  from  the  other  bright 
planets  whe'n  he  is  near  enough  to  be  bright. 
Since  Mars  is  an  outside  planet,  he  may  be 
at  any  distance  from  the  sun.  In  April  he 
will  be  in  the  constellation  Aquarius,  and 
will  rise  some  two  hours  before  the  sun.  He 
will,  of  course,  set  before  the  sun,  and  can 
now  be  seen  only  in  the  early  morning.  But 
Mars  is  scarcely  worth  looking  for  now. 
Next  fall  and  winter  he  will  be  brilliant, 
being  brighest  about  Christmas.  He  will 
then  rise  in  the  early  evening,  and  shine  all 
night.  These  favorable  times  for  seeing 
Mars  come  about  twenty-six  months  apart. 
We  shall  have  another  early  in  1884.  Mars 
is  the  best  known  of  all  the  planets.  Some 
astronomers  have  thought  that  they  could 
distinguish  continents  and  ^seas  upon  his  sur- 
face. Maps  of  the  planet  have  been  made, 
upon  which  these  continents  and  seas  are 
named  after  famous  astronomers.  Mars  has 
two  very  small  moons,  which  were  discovered 
by  our  fellow-countryman.  Prof.  Hall,  of 
Washington,  in  1877.  Occasionally  the  fool- 
ish notion  that  these  moons  can  be  seen  in  a 
looking  glass  is  heard.  The  points  of  light 
seen"  beside  the  planet  in  the  glass  are  faint 
reflections  from  the  outer  and  inner  surface 
of  the  glass ^  while  the  main  image  is  reflected 
from  the  quicksilver  behind  the  glass.  A 
metal  mirror  will  show  no  such  additional 
reflections.  The  moons  of  Mars  can  only  be 
seen  by  very  good  telescopes,  and  by  them 
only  when  the  planet  is  near  the  earth. 
There  is  not  a  telescope  in  the  world  that 
would  show  the  moons  now. 

The  Planetoids,  or  Minor  Planets,  come 
next  to  Mars.  Over  200  of  them  are  now 
known,  and  new  ones  are  found  every  year  ; 
the  new  planets  announced  in  the  papers  are 
always  some  of  these.  Only  one  or  two  of 
them  can  ever  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
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then  only  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Even  if  found,  the  naked  eye  could 
not  distinguish  them  from  very  faint  stars. 
They  are  so  small  that  their  appearance  is  of 
no  interest,  even  in  the  largest  telescopes. 

Next  is  Jupiter,  the  largest  of  the  planets. 
His  diameter  is  more  than  ten  times  that  of 
the  earth,  and  his  bulk  more  than  a  thousand 
times  ours.  Jupiter  is  always  bright,  but- 
varies  somewhat  according  to  his  nearness  to 
us.  He  is  only  less  bright  than  Venus.  He 
is  the  second  in  brightness  of  the  group  of 
three  planets  in  the  western  evening  sky, 
which  have  delighted  the  readers  of  the 
School  Journal  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  He  can  only  be  seen  for  a  short  time 
after  sunset  now.  In  the  latter  part  of  April 
the  sun  will  pass  by  him,  and  for  the  next 
half  year  he  will  be  a  morning  star,  coming 
back  in  the  evening  next  winter  again.  Jupi- 
ter, too,  may  be  at  any  distance  from  the 
sun ;  this  will  often  distinguish  him  from  Venus, 
his  only  rival,  except  red  Mars  sometimes. 
None  of  the  stars  are  bright  enough  to  be  mis- 
taken for  him.  These  facts,  with  the  notes 
in  the  almanac,  will  generally  identify  this 
planet.  Jupiter's  four  moons  are  almost 
bright  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
indeed,  they  have  been  thus  seen  a  few  times. 
Almost  any  spyglass  will  show  them.  I  have 
seen  them  with  a  small  pair  of  opera-glasses. 
They  will  be  found  in  a  straight  line  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  planet,  but  will 
not  be  always  seen  at  once.  Just  now  Ju- 
piter is  too  near  the  sun  to  allow  them  to  be 
seen  well. 

Saturn  is  almost  as  large  as  Jupiter,  but, 
being  nearly  twice  as  far  off,  is  much  less 
brilliant.  Still,  Saturn  is  a  fine,  bright  planet. 
He  is  the  third  and  faintest  of  the  trium- 
virate of  planets  that  you  have  been 
watching  in  the  evenings  of  late.  He  is  now 
nearly  between  the  other  two,  but  much 
nearer  Jupiter.  Saturn's  appearance  does 
not  so  easily  distinguish  hipi  from  the  bright 
fixed  stars ;  but  as  he  completes  his  journey 
among  the  stars  only  once  in  thirty  years, 
and  remains  two  and  a  half  years  in  each 
constellation,  when  once  found  he  need  not 
be  lost.  Saturn  is  now  just  behind,  or  east, 
of  Jupiter,  and  sets  a  few  minutes  after  him. 
Like  his  companion,  he  will  soon  be  visible 
only  in  the  early  morning,  but  will  reappear 
in  our  evening  sky  next  winter  again,  still  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jupiter.  In  the  telescope,  Sat- 
urn is  the  most  beautiful  object  in  the  sky,  unless 
it  be  the  new  moon.  His  broad  rings  and 
numerous  moons  make  him  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful.    But  a  good  telescope,  with  an  aperture 


of  at  least  two  inches,  is  necessary  to  show 
him  well. 

On  a  clear,  n^oonless  night,  Uranus  is  jost 
bright  enough  to  be  seen  when  in  the  nearer 
part  of  his  orbit,  but  looks  exactly  like  a  very 
faint  star.  He  is  now  in  Leo,  a  little  way 
east  and  south  of  Regulus. 

Neptune  is  never  seen  without  a  telescope. 

These  are  the  planets.  They  are  always 
in  the  zodiacal  constellations,  and  are  so  close 
to  the  ecliptic,  or  sun's  path  among  the  stars. 
that  they  very  conveniently  indicate  its  po- 
sition in  the  sky.  They  are  more  interesting 
than  the  fixed  stars,  and  will  well  ref>ay  the 
little  attention  necessary  to  distinguish  and 
follow  them. 

University  at  Lewisburg^  Pa, 


OUR  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 


ELIZABETH   LLOYD. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Journal,  I  sug- 
gested that  schools  might  hold  industrial 
exhibitions,  as  well  as  literary  entertainments 
or  public  examinations.  Having  tested  the 
practicability  of  this  suggestion  by  actual  ex- 
periment, I  will,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  the 
necessary  egotism,  give  a  brief  account  of  our 
first  Industrial  Exhibition. 

The  school  of  which  I  have  charge  is  under 
control  of  the  Friends,  but  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  public  school.  It  is  ungraded, 
beginning  with  pupils  in  the  primer  and  run- 
ning up  to  Latin,  geometry,  philosophy,  etc 
The  boys  range  from  seven  to  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  the  girls,  with  one  exception, 
range  from,  six  to  fourteen ;  at  the  time  of 
the  exhibition  there  were  forty-two  names  on 
the  roll.  The  parents  of  the  most  of  the 
pupils  are  in  moderate  circumstances ;  few  of 
them  are  rich ;  two  or  three  families  are  quite 
poor.  Nearly  all  the  children  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  some  work  at  home,  but  with 
most  of  them  going  to  school  is  the  main 
business  of  their  lives,  and  everything  else 
must  give  way  to  that. 

Early  in  the  winter  I  told  the  children  that 
I  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  their 
work  in  February,  and  afterward  alluded  to 
the  project  from  time  to  time.  I  also  spoke 
occasionally  of  the  importance  of  industrial 
pursuits,  and  one  set  of  compositions  was 
written  upon  the  leading  trades  and  occupa- 
tions.  About  a  month  beforehand,  the  day 
for  the  exhibition  was  set,  and  soon  after- 
ward a  copy  of  the  following  premium  list, 
copied  by  the  pupils,  was  sent  to  each 
family : 
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Best  General  Exhibit,  (Boy), 50  cents. 

Best  General  Exhibit,  (Girl) , .  .50  cents. 

Best  Garment  made  with  a  needle 25  cents. 

Best  Hem,  Felled  Seam,  and  three  Button- 
holes  25  cents. 

Best  Useful  Knitted  Article 25  cents. 

Best  Useful  Crocheted  Article 25  cents. 

Best  Rag-doll  made  and  dressed  by  exhibi- 
tor  25  cents. 

Best  Loaf  of  Bread 25  cents. 

Best  Loaf  of  Plain  Cake 25  cents. 

Best  Article  made  with  a  pocket-knife 25  cents. 

Best  Article  made  with  common  tools 25  cents. 

Best  Box  or  Basket 25  cents. 

Best  Chicken  raised  by  exhibitor 25  cents. 

Best  Pair  of  Pigeons  raised  by  exhibitor. .  .25  cents. 

Best  Ironed  Collar  and  Cuffs 25  cents. 

Best  Display  of  Paper  or   Pasteboard  Arti- 
cles  10  cents. 

Best  Display  of  Paper  Dolls 10  cents. 

Discretionary  Premiums ^i.oo. 

In  awarding  premiums,  the  age  of  the  exhibitor 
will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

To  accompany  the  exhibition  we  arranged 
a  brief  programme  of  appropriate  literary 
exercises.  These  began  with  a  recitation,  by 
the  school,  of  Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life," 
which  had  been  learned  the  year  before,  and 
closed  with  Whittier*s  **  Lines  for  an  Agricul- 
tural Exhibition.'*  We  had  Longfellow's 
"Village Blacksmith,"  Trowbridge's  "Farmer 
John,"  Whittier's  "  Corn  Song,"  a  dialogue, 
"  The  Colonists,"  adapted  from  Aiken's 
"  Evenings  at  Home,"  etc.  While  we  were 
preparing  for  the  exhibition,  the  lessons  of 
the  school  went  on  as  usual,  and  were  just  as 
well  prepared  as  at  other  times ;  on  two  or 
three  afternoons,  an  hour  was  spent  in  re- 
hearsing, but  this  was  worth  as  much  to  the 
pupils  as  the  ordinary  reading-lesson. 

The  school  house  is  a  two  story  building, 
and  we  held  our  exhibition  in  the  upper  room, 
it  being  unoccupied  except  by  some  discarded 
desks,  which,  when  ranged  around  the  walls, 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  were  very 
convenient  to  place  articles  upon. 

By  ten  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  the 
children  began  to  arrive  with  their  contribu- 
tions, and  two  hours  were  spent  in  arranging 
them.  There  were  eighty-four  different  arti- 
cles brought  by  thirty-six  different  pupils. 
Everything  on  the  premium  list  was  repre- 
sented except  the  paper-dolls,  and  there  were, 
of  course,  many  things  that  had  not  been 
thought  of  when  that  list  was  constructed. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  at 
one  o'clock ;  at  about  three  we  repaired  to 
the  lower  room  and  had  our  literary  exer- 
cises ;  then  those  who  chose  to  do  so,  went 
up  to  the  exhibition  room  again. 

Among  the  articles  on  exhibition  were 
sleds,  wagons,  picture-frames,  various  things 
whittled   out    with    knives,   an  iron  chain 


made  by  a  blacksmith's  son,  some  very  excel- 
lent scroll-saw  work,  knitted  mittens,  cro- 
cheted hoods,  aprons,  doll's  dresses,  neatly- 
hemmed  handkerchiefs,  lamp-mats,  patch- 
work, etc.  The  patrons  of  the  school  all 
seemed  to  think  the  exhibition  a  good  idea ; 
they  were  glad  to  have  their  children  inter- 
ested in  learning  to  do  useful  work.  An  ad- 
mission fee  of  ten  cents,  about  defrayed  the 
expense  incurred  in  awarding  premiums.  Had 
any  efifort  been  made  to  interest  others  than 
the  patrons  of  the  school,  there  would  have 
been  a  surplus. 

The  main  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
an  exhibition^  are  yet  to  come.  The  child- 
ren were  all  interested  in  examining  each 
other's  exhibits,  and  many  could  see  at  a 
glance,  how  their  own  work  might  have  been 
improved.  Should  a  similar  exhibition  be 
held  a  year  hence,  and  should  it  be  known 
now  that  it  would  be  held,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  during  the  interval,  many  of  the 
pupils  would  progress  rapidly  in  practical 
knowledge  of  several  useful  industries. 

In  townships  where  there  is  a  good  hall  in 
a  central  locality,  teachers  and  directors 
might  arrange  for  an  annual  exhibition  for 
whose  prizes  all  the  school-children  in  the 
township  might  compete.  The  work  to  be 
taken  to  these  exhibitions  would  be  done  at 
home,  and  would  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  school  studies.  Premiums  might  be  of- 
fered for  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce,  poultry  and  live  stock  ,as  well  as  for 
manufactured  articles,  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  every  article  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  stating  that  it  was 
made,  raised,  or  cared  for  by  the  exhibitor. 


HOBBY-RIDING. 


WM.  L.  BALENTINE. 


IT  is  hardly  safe  to  tell  a  man  to  his  face 
that  he  rides  a  hobby;  because  hobby- 
riding  has  a  bad  name.  One  kind  deserves 
this  reputation.  When  an  individual  permits 
one  idea  to  take  entire  possession  of  him,  so 
that  he  neglects  his  ordinary  domestic,  social 
and  business  duties,  bores  his  neighbors  and 
the  entire  community,  and  works  up  such  a 
commotion  in  his  mind  that  the  moorings  of 
common  sense  are  snapped — such  hobby- 
riding  is  dangerous  and  despicable. 

Another  kind  of  hobby-riding  is  entire  de- 
votion to  some  grand  principle  in  human 
afifairs;  such  as  characterized  Luther,  Wes- 
ley, Columbus,  Sumner  and  Washington. 

But  there,  is  still  another  kind,  altogether 
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different  from  these,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  describe  and  recommend, 
and  which  in  my  estimation  is  wholesome, 
entertaining  and  profitable.  The  creature  I 
recommend,  and  which  might  be  called  a 
scientific  hobby,  or  an  intellectual  hobby  of 
some  kind,  is  not  to  be  ridden  tb  death,  but 
to  be  saddled  only  in  leisure  hours. 

I  know  something  about  this  myself,  and 
can  therefore  speak  from  experience.  I  have 
been  riding- two  hobbies  for  some  time ;  iwo^ 
because  one  of  them,  the  one  I  prefer,  is  a 
hibernating  animal,  and  goes  into  winter 
quarters  in  October.  The  other,  though  not 
of  so  fine  a  breed,  jogs  along  slowly  the  year 
round.  I  speak  also  from  observation,  know- 
ing men  and  women  who  have  become  quite 
proficient  in  certain  branches  of  learning  by 
specializing  their  reading  and  leisure  hours. 

The  kind  of  hobby- riding  I  recommend  is 
not  for  a  few  extraordinary  minds,  but  for  all 
who  are  ambitious  to  **  act  that  each  to-mor- 
row finds  them  farther  than  to  da  v."  I  do 
not  propose  to  recommend  something  that 
will  deprive  men  and  women  of  their  brief 
moments  of  leisure,  and  impose- a  burden  that 
would  constantly  harass  them.  There  is  too 
much  mental  worry,  mental  dyspepsia,  now. 
It  is  brought  upon  young  people  by  their  un- 
dertaking too  much  mental  work,  or  rather, 
too  many  varieties  of  mental  exercise.  But  I 
wish  merely  to  direct  and  specialize  the  read- 
ing and  study  which  is  now  done,  so  that  with 
the  same  amount  now  spread  over  a  great 
deal  of  territory,  more  satisfactory  results 
may  be  accomplished,  and  that  with  ever  in 
creasing  delight  instead  of  mental  drudgery. 

The  young  people  of  this  day,  whose 
school- going  days  are  over,  are  yearning  for 
**  the  ample  page  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
time,"  which  circumstances  denied  them  in 
their  earlier  days.  There  never  before  was 
such  a  craving  for  knowledge  as  there  is  at 
the  present  day.  One  reason  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  fashionable,  and  another  that  ig- 
norance in  this  country  is  becoming  more 
and  more  deplorable. 

This  hobby-riding  is  suitable  for  young  men 
and  women  whose  time  is  almost  entirely 
taken  up  with  their  respective  avocations, — 
for  clerks,  business  men,  mechanics,  teachers, 
and  others.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  teach 
ers.  They  have  many  thipgs  to  teach,  and 
so  their  time  is  divided  among  many 
branches,  for  all  of  which  they  can  have 
neither  the  same  taste  nor  ability.  To  be- 
come proficient  in  any  line  of  thought,  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  it  for  some  time. 
The  teacher  should  make  a  hobby  of  a  cer- 


tain branch  of  learning,  for  his  own  intellect- 
ual profit  and  pleasure.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  a  resulting  beneficial  reflex  in- 
fluence on  his  professional  work.  I  hope, 
however,  no  one  will  understand  me  to  say 
that  a  teacher  should  make  a  hobby  of  a  cer- 
tain branch  in  his  teaching;  the  teacher  who 
does  that  does  not  understand  his  business. 

I  think  that  one  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  stagnant  teachers,  is  because  they  are 
forever  **  loafing*'  around  the  threshold  of 
knowledge,  like  boys  around  a  circus  tent. 
They  are  very  anxious  to  get  inside ;  but  they 
will  not,  or  cannot,  pay  the  admission  fee.  ^ 
But  by  specializing  their  study  they  will  soon' 
get  over  the  drudgery  that  lies  around  the 
threshold  of  knowledge,  and  soon  acquire 
some  skill  and  originality.  Then  new  beau- 
ties will  attract  and  beckon  them  forward. 
The  untold  wealth  of  nature  and  art  will  ap- 
pear before  them,  arrayed  in  tantalizing  love- 
liness. This  is  an  inspiration.  They  receive 
a  new  impetus,  which  invigorates  every  faculty. 
They  discover  that  Mother  Nature  will  take 
them  too  upon  her  lap,  as  Agassiz  said  she  had 
done  for  him,  and  show  them  her  picture-book. 

The  teachers  of  Lancaster  County  are 
doing  wisely.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  High  School  principal  of  Lancas- 
ter City,  they  have  set  out  upon  a  course  of 
Astronomy.  Having  become  in  some  degree 
familiar  with  this  mundane  sphere,  they 
trimmed  their  eager  wings  for  distant  orbs, 
and  with  no  **  middle  flight*'  they  seem  to 
soar.  In  prose,  they  are  making  a  hobby  of 
Astronomy  for  their  own  intellectual  profit, 
and  the  result  is  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 
They  cannot  study  Astronomy  without  being 
better  teachers,  even  should  they  never  teach 
this  science ;  though  very  many  of  them  are 
teaching  their  pupils  the  planets,  stars,  and 
star  groups,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
observing  them  in  the  heavens  for  themselves. 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  showing  how 
this  kind  of  hobby-riding,  this  singleness  of 
purpose,  pursued  in 'the  intervals  of  business 
or  work,  has  raised  men  to  eminence,  even 
among  the  learned  Nearly  every  town  of 
any  size  and  enterprise  has  its  amateurs  in 
science  or  art,  and  the  number  seems  to  be 
increasing.  We  are  not  recommending  this 
idea  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  glory  on  their 
part,  but  as  a  source  of  pure  pleasure  and 
mental  profit.  Knowledge  and  culture  are 
the  ends  to  be  attained,  and  the  guiding 
principle  in  their  attainment  is  the  rule  of  the 
great  Scotch  philosopher.  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, ^'Multum  non  muita,*' — **  Much  rather 
than  many  things." 
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Extracts  and  Seleotiok's. 


BULWER  eloquently  says:  '*I  can  not 
believe  that  earth  is  man's  abiding  place. 
It  can't  be  that  our  life  is  cast  up  by  the 
ocean  of  eternity  to  float  a  moment  upon  its 
^vaves  and  then  sink  into  nothingness  !  Else 
why  is  it  that  the  glorious  aspirations,  which 
leap  like  angels  from  the  temple  of  our  hearts, 
are  forever  wandering  about  unsatisfied? 
Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  clouds  come 
ever  with  a  beauty  that  is  not  of  earth,  and 
then  pass  off  and  leave  us  to  muse  upon  their 
loveliness?  Why  is  it  that  the  stars,  who 
hold  their  festival  around  the  midnight  throne, 
are  set  above  the  grasp  of  our  limited  facul- 
ties, forever  mocking  us  with  their  unap- 
proachable glory?  And,  finally,  why  is  it 
that  bright  forms  of  human  beauty  are  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  and  then  taken  from  us, 
leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  our  affection 
to  flow  back  in  Alpine  torrents  upon  our 
hearts?  We  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny 
than  that  of  earth  \  there  is  a  realm  where  the 
rainbow  never  fades — where  the  stars  will  be 
spread  before  us  like  islands  that  slumber  on 
the  ocean — and  where  the  beings  that  pass 
before  us  like  shadows  will  stay  in  our  pres- 
ence forever." 


Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  makes  a  strong  point 
against  the  hypothesis  of  evolution.  In  il- 
lustrating a  difficulty  in  the  production  of 
one  species  from  another,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  varieties ^  he  remarks : 
^^Man  is  spoken  of  as  originating  from  a 
monkey,  as  if  it  would  be  sufficient  if  some 
one  man  had  thus  originated.  But  /'/  would 
not  be  sufficient.  To  secure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species  there  must  have  been  a  simul- 
taneous development  of  two  persons — one  of 
each  sex — and  the  chances  against  this,  from 
any  mere  tendency  or  operation  of  natural 
law,  ai:e  beyond  the  power  of  computation.*'  \ 
From  the  absence  of  a  single  fact  throughout ' 
the  geologic  and  historic  ages  of  the  earth  ^ 
and  of  man,  it  is  evident  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  "chance"  has  not  yet  occurred. 


ing  the  published  letters  of  your  mother." 
**lf,"  this  gentleman  relates,  **  I  had  spoken 
that  dear  name  to  some  little  boy  who  had 
been  for  weeks  away  from  his  mother,  his 
eyes  could  not  have  flashed  more  brightly, 
nor  his  face  glowed  more  quickly,  than  did 
the  eyes  of  that  venerable  old  man  when  I 
pronounced  the  name  of  his  mother.  He 
stood  up  in  his  peculiar  manner  and  said, 
*  Yes,  sir;  all  that  is  good  in  me  I  owe  to 
my  mother.* " 


The  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams  said, 
in  a  letter  to  him  when  he  was  only  twelve  : 
•*  I  would  rather  see  you  laid  in  your  grave 
than  grow  up  a  profane  and  graceless  boy." 
Not  long  before  his  death,  a  gentleman  said 
to  him  :  **  I  have  found  out  who  made  you." 
"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mr.  Adams. 
The  gentleman  replied :  **  1  have  been  read- 


No  one  has  ever  '* crossed  the  Rubicon" 
from  integrity  and  virtue  to  a  life  of  vice 
without  finding  it  a  path  of  remorse  and  tears. 
Mr.  Moody  said  truthfully  in  one  of  his  plain 
speeches,  ''There  is  not  a  day  passes  but 
you  can  read  in  the  pages  of  the  daily  papers, 

*  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.' 

"  You  go  to  the  Tombs  in  New  York  city, 
and  you  will  find  a  little  iron  bridge  running 
from  the  police  court  where  the  men  are 
tried  right  into  the  cell.  I  think  the  New 
York  officials  have  not  been  noted  for  their 
piety  in  your  time  and  mine,  but  they  had 
put  up  there  in  iron  letters  on  that  bridge, 

*  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.' 

**They  know  that  is  true.  Blot  it  out,  if 
you  can.  God  has  said  it.  It  is  true.  *  The 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.'  On  the 
other  side  of  that  bridge  they  put  these 
words,  *A  Bridge  of  Sighs.'  I  said  to  one 
of  the  officers,  *  What  did  they  put  that  up 
there  for?*  He  replied  that  most  of  the 
young  men — for  most  of  the  criminals  are 
young  men — as  they  passed  over  that  iron 
bridge,  went  over  it  weeping.  So  they  called 
it  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.' 

''What  made  you  put  that  other  there: 
'The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard?" 
'Well,'  he  said,  'it  is  hard.  I  think  if  you 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  prison  you 
would  believe  that  text,  *  The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard.*** 


Tobacco. — I  trust  you  will  never  learn  to 
use  tobacco.  It  is  doing  more  to  destroy  the 
brains  and  nerves  of  American  boys  than  any 
other  agency  that  can'  be  named.  Within 
half  a  century  no  young  man  addicted  to  the 
use  of  tobacco  has  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  Harvard  College,  though  five- 
sixths  of  the  students  have  used  it.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  train  for  a  boat  race,  his  trainer 
will  not  let  him   use   tobacco,   because    it 
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weakens  his  brain  and  muscles  so  that  he  can 
not  win.  If  a  young  fellow  would  prepare  to 
play  a  fine  game  of  billiards,  while  he  is 
training  for  the  tournament  his  trainer  will 
not  let  him  use  tobacco.  And,  as  you  see 
from  the  experience  in  Harvard  College,  if  a 
man  will  train  himself  to  graduate  from  a 
college  with  honor,  he  must  not  use  tobacco, 
t  is  a  powerful  poison,  and  the  brain  cannot 
escape  if  it  is  used  in  any  form. — Dio  Lewis. 


Four  boys  were  standing  under  a  tree 
looking  at  a  bad  quarter,  which  the  father  of 
one  of  the  boys  had  taken  the  day  before. 
**  Father  thinks  it  came  from  the  apple  man ; 
he  bought  apples  yesterday;  but  he  cannot  be 
sure,  for  he  had  several  others  in  his  pocket- 
book.     It  is  good  for  nothing,  any  way,  so 
he   gave  it   to  me  to  play  with."     '*You 
wouldn't  catch  my  father  losing  money  that 
way.     He  would  shove  it  off  on  some  one. 
You  could  spend  that  in  half  a  dozen  ways  if 
you  liked.    Give  it  to  me,  Freddy,  and  I  will 
go  down  to  Aleck  and  get  a  hatful  of  chest- 
nuts for  it.     You  might  as  well ;  it  is  of  no 
use  to  you.     If  Aleck  finds  it  out,  I  will  take 
it  back  and  say.  *  Is  it  bad? '     If  Aleck  finds 
it  out  after  he  gets  it,  he  will  pass  it  on  some- 
body, so  there'll  not  be  any  harm  done  any 
way."     **What  of  the  next  one  who  gets 
it?"  said  Freddy.     "Oh,  he  must  pass  it 
off  as  we  do,"  laughed  Philip ;  '*  come,  let 
us  try  it,  any  way."    "  Not  I,  Phil,"  said  the 
other,  stoutly;  **my  father  says  it  is  steaUng 
to  pass  counterfeit  money  when  you  know  it, 
and  a  very  high  crime.     I  don't  mean  to 
begin   that  business,  even   in  a  small  way. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  guess  the  best  thing  1 
can  do  with  it  is  to  pitch  it  into  the  mill- 
pond.     I  might  lose  it,  and  somebody  find 
and  pass  it.     Get  some  pebbles,  boys,  and 
let's  see  who  can  pitch  the  farthest."     The 
old  counterfeit  was  buried  in  the  deep  mill- 
pond,  where  it  was  never  likely  to  tempt  any 
one  to  dishonesty,  or  to  make  any  one  suffer 
loss  by  its  means. — Child's  World, 


There  are  those  who  think  that  these  are 
times  wherein  men  have  so  degenerated  as  to 
be  incapable  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism. 
Such,  however,  should  meditate  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  two  facts  which  recently  occurred. 
While  the  Seawanhaia  was  burning,  its  mas- 
ter, Capt.  Smith,  stood  at  the  wheel  amid  the 
fierce  flame,  until  he  had  run  the  steamer 
aground.  Severe  burns,  the  marks  of  which 
he  will  carry  through  life,  are  the  scars  of  his 
heroism.  Another  hero  came  forth  amid  the 
disaster  of  the  Hudson  River  tunnel.     Peter 


Woodland,  assistant  superintendent^  was 
caught  in  a  room  whose  dead-eye  window 
shut  out  the  air.  He  might  have  escaped. 
But  without  were  eight  men,  who,  unless  that 
window  was  broken,  would  die.  To  break  it 
would  be  his  death,  Realizing  this,  he  cried, 
**  Tom,  quick  !  bust  the  dead-eyes,  and  do 
what  you  can  for  me  "  That  is,  secure  your 
own  hfe,  and  then  do  what  you  can  to  save 
mine.  In  both  of  these  men  was  the  stuff  out 
of  which  magnificent  heroes  are  made.  Their 
self-sacrifice  was  sublime. 


ObNVENTiONAL  PHRASES ^What  a  Struggle 

to  express  thought  we  detect  in  any  one  who, 
having  abandoned  himself  to  the  formulas  in 
vogue,  tries  to  choose  words  for  himself,  and 
to  say  really  what  he  thinks  and  means.  The 
schoolboy  who  indolently  takes  refuge  in 
slang — or  what  is  much  worse  than  slang,  the 
current  phrase  of  the  hour — to  save  himself 
the  trouble,  cuts  his  rhetorical  wings  for  good 
and  all.  Words  are  a  bondage.  They  can 
not  be  taken  up  and  cast  off  at  pleasure.  The 
person  who  contents  himself  with  unmeaning 
epithets  or  terms  that  merely  express  likes 
without  reason,  is  destroying  his  powers  of 
discrimination. 

The  girl  who  finds  everything  "  horrid," 
or  **  perfectly  splendid,"  is  uneducating  her- 
self, neutralizing  her  life's  work,  and  putting 
herself  intellectually  below  one  with  none  of 
her  '*  advantages,"  but  who  uses  her  mind  and 
ear  to  define  her  thoughts  with  accuracy  and 
propriety.  There  is  something  painful  in 
watching  the  process  of  deterioration,  the 
suppression  of  thought,  the  smothering  of 
imagination,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
adopting  a  rude  and  conventional  phraseology 
— one  that  throws  the  labor  of  interpretation 
upon  the  listener. 

After  some  experience  of  the  verbal  free- 
masonry current  among  our  young  people, 
and  observing  how  prone  the  young  ladies  of 
our  day  are  to  borrow  the  jargon  of  brpthers 
and  cousins,  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
think  the  past  century  had  something  to  say 
for  itself  in  treating  girls*  schools  as  places 
not  so  much  to  learn  as  to  unlearn,  to  be 
cured  of  awkwardness  and  to  get  rid  of  vul- 
garities. 


Manner. — One  of  the  most  prominent 
public  men  of  our  time  said,  lately,  **  I  have 
lived  sixty-three  years  in  the  world,  and  have 
come  in  contact  with  all  ranks  and  qualities  of 
men  ;  but  I  have  never  met  one  who,  when  I 
spoke  to  him  with  sincerity  and  courtesy, 
would  not  reply  to  me  in  like  manner."  This 
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testimony  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  comes 
from  a  man  who  probably  posseses  more  per- 
sonal popularity  than  any  living  American, 
and  who  owes  it  to  the  magnetic  charm  of  his 
sincerity  and  courtesy  of  manner. 

Dorothy  Dix,  who  visited  almost  every 
prison  in  the  United  States,  said  that  she  had 
never  received  once  a  rude  word  from  a  con- 
vict, no  matter  how  degraded  he  might  have 
been.  **  I  showed  them  that  I  trusted  them 
by  my  manner/'  was  her  secret. 

There  is  no  personal  quality  which  young 
people  are  so  apt  to  neglect  as  this,  of  an 
attractive,  magnetic  manner,  which  is  so  rifuch 
more  potent  and  enduring  a  charm  than  the 
beauty  of  face  and  figure  which  they  prize  so 
highly.  It  is  not  like  the  art  of  dancing,  a 
charm  to  be  learned,  for  it  is  not  attractive 
when  artificial.  All  the  world,  down  to  your 
dog,  knows  by  instinct  when  the  suavity,  the 
genial  smile,  the  friendly  word,  are  assumed. 

The  basis,  the  absolute  essential,  in  a  thor- 
oughly well  bred  manner,  is  that  total  lack  of 
self* consciousness  which  not  even  the  most^ 
expert  actor  can  assume.  Hence  all  the  awk- 
wardness, the  diffidence,  the  social  mistakes, 
of  boys  and  girls.  They  are  usually  intensely 
self-conscious.  Egotism  belongs  to  their  age. 
The  world,  their  knowledge,  their  very  selves, 
are  all  so  new  to  them ;  their  opinions  and 
thoughts,  and  the  part  they  mean  to  play  in 
life,  are  so  important  to  themselves,  that  they 
are  apt  to  thrust  them  on  others.  After  a 
while,  when  they  learn  how  insignificant  they 
are,  they  will  begin  to  be  considerate  of  others, 
easy  and  unembarrassed.  ''  I  ceased  to  be 
awkward,"  said  Sidney  Smith,  <'as  soon  as  I 
discovered  nobody  was  looking  at  me." 


TASTES  OF  THE  MULTITUDE. 


^T0  subject  has  been  more  studied  than 
\  that  of  the  tastes  and  capabilities  of  the 
multitude,  and  yet  no  topic  subjected  to 
analysis  and  investigation  is  probably  so  httle 
understood.  The  reason  of  this,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  complex,  seemingly  contradictory, 
and  multifarious  character  of  the  problem. 
We  hear,  for  instance,  the  success  of  poor 
books  and  poor  plays  continually  held  up  as 
a  proof  of  the  vulgar  aptitudes  of  the  people ; 
but  those  who  cite  these  instances  seem  to  be 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  fact  that*  good 
books  and  great  plays  alone  in  the  long 
run  maintain  their  place.  No  worthless 
book  survives ;  no  really  inferior  play  holds 
a  place  upon  the  boards;  no  empty  poem 
has   more   than  a   fleeting  popularity;    no 


man,  whether  he  be  statesman,  general, 
poet,  novelist,  reformer  or  philosopher,  con- 
tinues to  be  accepted  as  authority  in  his 
special  field  unless  there  are  in  him  genuine 
force  and  substantial  qualities.  There  is  no 
need  of  feverish  resentment  because  for  a 
time  inferior  men  and  sensational  produc- 
tions in  art  and  literature  seem  to  ascend 
above  worth  and  merit.  They  are  simply 
undergoing  their  trial.  They  have  been 
forced  into  notice  by  extraneous  and  artifi- 
cial conditions,  and  though  for  a  brief  period 
they  seem  to  have  the  plaudits  of  the  world, 
their  fall  is  sure  to  be  soon,  swift  and  com- 
plete. One  has  only  to  glance  at  former 
periods,  and  see  how  few  of  the  things  that 
were  then  freely  in  men's  mouths  today  re- 
tain the  respect  of  mankind,  to  see  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  what  we  assert. 

Far  too  much  consideration  is  given  to 
these  temporary  so-called  successes.  Because 
a  new  novel  is  driven  by  high-pressure  adver- 
tising and  other  artificial  aids  into  circula- 
tion, it  doesn't  follow  that  the  hundred 
thousand  persons,  more  or  less,  who  have 
bought  the  book,  really  sanction  it,  or  are  at 
all  deluded  as  to  its  real  nature.  We  must 
make  allowances  for  curiosity,  for  a  disposi- 
tion on  each  person's  part  to  test  for  himself 
the  quality  of  a  much-talked- about  play  or 
work,  for  a  willingness  and  readiness  that 
exist  in  all  communities  to  be  entertained 
and  awakened.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  for 
us  to  make  excursions  into  blind  lanes,  to 
follow  occasionally  an  ignis  fatuus,  to  sur- 
render ourselves  sometimes  to  false  guides, 
than  forever  to  be  locked  up  in  suspicion 
and  repression,  in  which  condition  we  would 
be  certain  to  turn  angels  away  unawares. 
And,  after  all,  how  few  and  unimportant  are 
our  deviations  from  the  right  path  ?  Is  there 
to-day  any  poet,  widely  and  generally  hon- 
ored by  the  people,  who  has  not  also  the 
support  of  the  most  critical  and  cultivated 
people?  Is  this  not  also  true  of  the  painters? 
It  certainly  is  true  of  men  of  science  and 
leadership  in  practical  arts  and  information, 
and  it  is  nearly  true  of  novelists  and  popular 
writers.  With  this  latter  class  there  is  some 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  but  only  for  a 
time ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  differences  of 
taste  and  culture,  and  the  many  distinct 
reading  publics,  very  few  books  survive  from 
one  decade  into  another  that  have  not  the 
approval  of  judges  as  well  as  the  appreciation 
of  the  people. 

Some  publishers  have  recently  flooded  the 
country  with  very  cheap  issues  of  popular 
novels,  but,  although  designed  for  the  multi- 
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tude,  for  the  mass  of  undisciplined  readers, 
the  lists  of  these  issues  show  a  preference  for 
the  very  best  productions  of  English  imag- 
inative literature.  If  we  survey  the  field  over 
a  sufficiently  large  area,  we  will  find  that  as  a 
rule  the  best  novels  are  the  most  popular 
novels,  the  best  poems  the  most  popular 
poems,  while  the  best  histories  and  books  of 
learning  have  preference  over  inferior  pro- 
ductions in  their  departments.  What  is  true 
of  literature  is  also  true  of  the  much-abused 
stage.  French  plays  and  sensational  melo- 
dramas come,  go,  and  are  forgotten;  only 
the  great  plays  or  great  personations  retain 
their  place  for  any  notable  length  of  time. 
We  may  rest  assured  that,  while  the  great 
public  may  go  after  false  gods,  and  make 
mistakes,  just  as  frequently  as  pretentious 
classes  do,  there  is  a  groundwork  of  discern- 
ment and  right  feeling  which  invariably 
brings  them  in  the  end  to  a  sound  estimate 
of  men  and  things. — AppUtorCs  Journal, 


ASKING    QUESTIONS. 


REV.  GEO.  P.  HAYS,  D.  D. 


AS  a  very  considerable  number  of  students 
look  forward  to  teaching  as  the  profes- 
sion to  which  they  would  be  disposed  to 
devote  themselves,  a  few  articles  in  relation 
thereto  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  college 
paper.  As  questioning  is  one  of  the  jiifficult 
and  yet  necessary  duties  of  a  teacher,  we  be- 
gin with  that.  It  is  possible  to  conduct  a 
recitation  without  asking  questions  by  substi- 
tuting for  questions  commands,  but  these  are 
only  questions  in  another  form.  To  say 
**Give  the  sub-kingdoms  in  the  animal  world'* 
is  the  same  as  to  ask  "What  are  the  sub-king- 
doms of  the  animal  world?"  So  it  is  in 
every  case.  These  commands  will  therefore 
fall  into  the  same  classes  into  which  questions 
fall.  These  classes  of  questions  are  mainly 
four.  The  first  is  questions  for  information. 
Here  the  questioner  must  indicate  by  the 
question  what  he  does  know  of  the  subject, 
and  by  that  bound  off  what  he  does  not  know, 
so  that  the  answerer  may  see  definitely  what 
to  assume  as  known,  and  what  information  to 
give.  The  teacher  ought  not  to  need  fre- 
quently to  put  such  questions  to  his  pupils. 
It  is  a  good  discipline,  however,  for  the  pupils 
to  be  compelled  to  frame  their  questions 
properly.  Very  often  a  question  reveals  as 
much  knowledge,  or  ignorance,  as  a  good 
answer. 

The  class  of  questions  next  in  order  of  fre- 


quency or  in  frequency  in  the  uses  of  the 
teacher  is  such  as  are  called  leading  questions. 
It  is  often  said  that  a  leading  question  is  one 
which  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  But 
this  is  only  the  extreme  example  of  a  leading 
question.  The  true  definition  of  a  leading 
question  is  one  which  conveys  to  the  persoD 
interrogated  the  answer  desired  by  the  exam- 
iner. Any  one  who  has  attended  court  will 
know  how  often  attorneys  exhibit  no  littk 
skill  in  avoiding  questions  answerable  by  Yes 
or  No,  and  really  tell  their  witnesses  just  what 
thev  want  them  to  testify  to.  There  are, 
therefore,  all  grades  of  leading  questions  To 
ask  **  What  battle  at  Yorktown  between  Com- 
wallis  and  Washington  in  1781  closed  the 
revolution,"  is  to  tell  the  pupil  all  about  it. 
To  ask  **  How  did  the  Revolutionary  war 
close,"  is  to  ask  him  a  question  and  tell  him 
nothing.  When,  then,  pupils  fail  in  the  ordi- 
nary recitation  work,  the  teacher  and  all  the 
pupils  ought  to  recognize  the  character  of  the 
leading  element  introduced  into  the  questions, 
as  the  same  thing  is  made  by  each  new  ques- 
tion a  little  more  plain,  so  that  all  would 
know  that  these  new  questions  were  as  really 
help,  as  if  the  teacher  had  told  them  outright. 
The  only  place  where  these  leading  questions 
are  especially  useful,  is  in  such  a  place  as  a 
Sabbath-school,  where  there  can  be  but  little 
authority  used  to  enforce  study.  There  often 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  done,  is  to  first 
question  the  lesson  into  the  pupils  by  leading 
questions,  and  then  pump  it  out  by  true 
questions ;  and  thus  see-saw  it  in  and  out  till 
it  is  lodged  in  the  memory.  In  earnest  school 
work  the  pupils  ought  to  feel  it  an  insinuation 
against  them  to  be  asked  a  leading  question. 
If  this  was  true,  however,  many  teachers 
would  be  in  a  perpetual  broil.  They  show 
their  own  incompetency  by  telling  their  pu- 
pils what  to  say,  and  then  complimenting  the 
pupil's  smartness  for  saying  it.  At  an  exam- 
ination in  a  post-graduate  institution,  some 
malicious  directors  kept  an  account  of  the 
leading  questions;  and  out  of  twenty-five, 
eighteen  indicated  their  own  answer. 

The  other  two  kinds  of  questions  are  those 
which  ought  to  be  the  teacher's  method  in 
class-room  work.  The  first  I  call  educating 
questions.  These  are  to  show  the  pupil  his 
own  ignorance,  awaken  curiosity,  and  give  a 
hint  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the  desired 
information.  The  famous  case  of  Socrates 
with  the  boy  is  a  perfect  illustration.  He 
asked  the  lad  the  size  of  the  side  of  a  square 
foot.  The  lad  answered,  <*One  foot."  He 
then  asked  how  large  the  side  should  be  to 
enclose  two  square  feet.     The  lad  answered. 
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"Two  feet."  Socrates  now  asked  how  to 
draw  it,  and  the  lad  at  once  saw  his  mistake. 
So  he  went  on,  telling  the  youth  nothing,  but 
directing  his  own  investigations,  till  the  lad 
had  taught  himself  a  good  lesson.  In  assign- 
ing future  lessons  these  questions  are  of  great 
value.  They  are  not  to  be  answered  at 
once,  but  are  the  gist  of  what  is  to  be  found 
out  for  the  next  recitation.  They  also  often 
serve  a  good  purpose  in  taking  the  conceit 
out  of  self  sufficient  new  pupils.  It  is  good 
service  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  their 
own  ignorance  to  show  them  how  much  they 
do  not  know.  These  are  also  of  high  value 
when  they  are  used  to  call  out  the  pupil's 
power  of  applying  his  knowledge  and  devel- 
oping his  powers  of  reasoning.  To  put  these 
questions  wisely  and  effectively  is  part  of  the 
highest  art  of  instruction. 

The  last  kind  of  questions  is  that  which 
should  be  used  in  cases  where  the  object  is  to 
estimate  the  pupil's  knowledge,  or  find  out 
his  mistakes.  They  may  be  called  testing 
questions.  They  should  give  the  pupil  no 
hint  as  to  the  answer,  but  confine  him  strictly 
to  the  true  answer.  These  questions  may  be 
made  broad  or  narrow,  as  the  teacher  may 
desire.  To  put  them  rightly  is  an  essential 
to  all  good  teaching.  Lecturing  and  topical 
recitation  and  written  work  are  all  very  im- 
portant, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  best 
work  can  be  generally  obtained  without  en- 
forcing it  by  frequent  close  and  searching 
examination  by  these  testing  questions.  No 
teacher  should  rest  at  all  content  with  his 
attainments  until  he  has  by  careful  practice 
acquired  real  skill  in  the  prompt  and  rapid 
construction  and  statement  of  these  test 
questions. 

Beginners  in  the  art  of  questioning,  like 
beginners  in  any  other  difficult  art,  may  ex- 
pect to  blunder  often,  and  to  be  sometimes 
humiliated  by  failures  ;  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  being  ignorant  of  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  work,  or  contented  in  their 
weakness,  or  unwilling  to  work  hard  and 
carefully  attain  reasonably  high  ability  in  this 
essential  qualification  for  respectable  work  in 

the  class  room.  Washington ' Jeffersonian, 


Sweet  is  the  love  which  Nature  brings. 

Our  meddling  intellect 
Misshapes  the  beauieous  forms  of  things  ; 

We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  science  and  of  art ; 

Close  up  the  barren  leaves  ; 
Come  forth  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 

Wordsworth. 


IF  I  WERE  A  BOY  AGAIN. 


PLAIN  TALK  WITH  NEPHEWS. 


BY  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

LET  me  tell  you,  my  dear  lads,  some  of 
the  things  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  boy 
again, — some  of  the  too  often-neglected  acts 
I  would  strive  to  accomplish  if  it  were  in  my 
power  to  begin  all  over  anew. 

This  paper  was  written  expressly  for  you 
young  fellows  who  are  beginning  to  think  for 
yourselves,  and  are  not  averse  to  hearing  what 
an  old  boy,  who  loves  you,  has  to  say  to  his 
younger  fellow-students. 

When  we  are  no  longer  young  we  look 
back  and  see  where  we  might  have  done  bet- 
ter and  learned  more,  and  the  things  we  have 
neglected  rise  up  and  mortify  us  every  day 
of  our  lives.  May  I  enumerate  some  of  the 
important  matters,  large  and  small,  that,  if  I , 
were  a  boy,  I  would  be  more  particular 
about  ?  • 

I  think  I  would  learn  to  use  my  left  hand 
just  as  freely  as  my  right  one,  so  that,  if  any- 
thing happened  to  lame  either  of  them,  the 
other  would  be  all  ready  to  write  and  **  handle 
things,"  just  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  both 
hands  should  not  be  educated  alike. .  A  little 
practice  would  soon  render  one  set  of  fingers 
just  as  expert  as  the  other  ;  and  I  have  known 
people  who  never  thought,  when  a  thing  was 
to  be  done,  which  particular  hand  ought  to  do 
it,  but  the  hand  nearest  the  object  took  hold 
of  it  and  did  the  office  desired. 

I  would  accustom  myself  to  go  about  in 
the  dark,  and  not  be  obliged  to  have  a  lamp 
or  candle  on  every  occasion.  Too  many  of 
us  are  slaves  to  the  daylight,  and  decline  to 
move  forward  an  inch  unless  everything  is 
visible.  One  of  the  most  cheerful  persons  I 
ever  knew  was  a  blind  old  man,  who  had  lost 
his  sight  by  an  accident  at  sea,  during  early 
manhood.  He  went  everywhere,  and  could 
find  things  more  easily  than  I  could.  When 
his  wife  wanted  a  spool  of  cotton,  or  a  pair 
of  scissors  from  up  stairs,  the  gallant  old  gen- 
tleman went  without  saying  a  word  and 
brought  it.  He  never  asked  any  one  to  reach 
him  this  or  that  object,  but  seemed  to  have 
the  instinct  of  knowing  just  where  it  was  and 
how  to  get  at  it. 

Surprised  at  his  power  of  finding  things,  I 
asked  him  one  day  for  an  explanation  ;  and 
he  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy  on  board 
a  vessel,  it  occurred  that  he  might  some  time 
or  other  be  deprived  of  sight,  and  he  resolved 
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to  begin  early  in  life  to  rely  more  on  a  sense 
of  feeling  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
And  so  he  used  to  wander,  by  way  of  practice, 
all  over  the  ship  in  black  midnight,  going 
down  below  and  climbing  around  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  that  he  might,  in  case  of 
blindness,  not  become  wholly  helpless  and  of 
no  account  in  the  world.  In  this  way  he  had 
educated  himself  to  do  without  eyes  when  it 
became  his  lot  to  live  a  sightless  man 

I  would  learn  the  art  of  using  tools  of 
various  sorts.  I  think  I  would  insist  on  learn- 
ing some  trade,  even  if  I  knew  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  follow  it  when  I  grew  up. 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  in  after-life,  to  be  able 
to  make  something,  as  the  saying  is  I — to  con- 
struct a  neat  box  to  hold  one's  pen  and 
paper;  or  a  pretty  cabinet  for  a  sister's 
library ;  or  to  frame  a  favorite  engraving  for 
a  Christmas  present  to  a  dear  kind  mother. 
What  a  loss  not  to  know  how  to  mend  a 
chair  that  refuses  to  stand  up  strong,  only  be- 
cause it  needs  a  few  tacks  and  a  bit  of  leather 
here  and  there !  Some  of  tis  cannot  even 
drive  a  nail  straight ;  and,  should  we  attempt 
to  saw  off  an  obtrusive  piece  of  wood,  ten  to 
one  we  should  lose  a  finger  in  the  operation. 

It  is  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  books  and 
study  to  work  an  hour  every  day  in  a  tool- 
shop  ;  and  my  friend,  the  learned  and  lovable 
Prof.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  finds  such  a 
comfort  in  **  mending  things,"  when  his  active 
brain  needs  repose,  that  he  sometimes  breaks  a 
piece  of  furniture  on  purpose  that  he  may  have 
the  relief  of  putting  it  together  again  much 
better  than  it  was  before.  He  is  as  good  a 
mechanic  as  he  is  a  poet ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing mechanical  about  his  poetry,  as  you  all 
know  who  have  read  his  delightful  pieces. 
An  English  author  of  great  repute  said  to  me 
not  long  ago,  "  Professor  Holmes  is  writing 
the  best  English  of  our  time."  And  I  could 
not  help  adding,  **Yes,  and  inventing  the 
best  stereoscopes,  too !" 

I  think  I  would  ask  permission,  if  I  hap- 
pened to  be  born  in  a  city,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  passing  all  niy  vacations  in  the 
country,  that  I  might  learn  the  names  of  trees 
and  flowers  and  birds.  We  are,  as  a  people, 
sadly  ignorant  of  all  accurate  rural  knowl- 
edge. We  guess  at  many  country  things, 
but  we  are  certain  of  very  few. 

It  is  inexcusable  in  a  person  like  my  amia- 
ble neighbor  Simpkins,  who  lives  from  May 
to  November  on  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  in  a 
beautiful  wooded  country,  not  to  know  a 
maple  from  a  beech,  or  a  bobolink  from  a 
catbird.  He  once  handed  me  a  bunch  of 
pansies  and  called  them  violets,  and  on  an- 


other occasion    he   mistook  sweet-peas   for 
geraniums 

What  right  has  a  human  being,  while  the 
air  is  full  of  bird  music,  to  be  wholly  ignor- 
ant of  the  performer's  name  ?  When  we  go 
to  the  opera,  we  are  fully  posted  up  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  principal,  singers;  and  why 
should  we  know  nothing  of  the  ownen  of 
voices  that  transcend  the  vocal  powers  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  Christine  Nilsson  ? 

A  boy  ought  also  to  be  at  home  in  a  bam, 
and  learn  how  to  harness  a  horse,  tinker  up  a 
wagon,  feed  the  animals,  and  do  a  hundred 
useful  things,  the  experience  of  in^ich  may 
be  of  special  service  to  him  in  after-life  as  an 
explorer  or  traveler,  when  unlooked-for 
emergencies  befall  him.  I  have  seen  an  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  an  old 
man,  descend  from  his  carriage,  and  re- 
arrange buckles  and  straps  about  his  horses 
when  an  accident  occurred,  while  the  clumsy 
coachman  stood  by  in  a  kind  of  hopeless  in- 
activity, not  knowing  the  best  thing  to  be 
done.  The  ex  President  told  me  he  had 
learned  about  such  matters  on  a  farm  in  his 
boyhood,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  rem- 
edies on  the  road  when  his  carriage  broke 
down. 

If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  learn  how 
to  row  a  boat  and  handle  a  sail,  and,  above 
all,  how  to  become  proof  against  sea-sick- 
ness. I  would  conquer  that  malady  before  I 
grew  to  be  fifteen  years  old.  It  can  be  done, 
and  ought  to  be  done  in  youth,  for  all  of  us 
are  more  of  less  inclined  to  visit  foreign 
countries,  either  in  the  way  of  business  or 
mental  improvement,  to  say  nothing  of 
pleasure.  Fight  the  sea-sick  malady  long 
enough,  and  it  can  be  conquered  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Charles  Dickens,  seeing  how  ill  his  first 
voyage  to  America  made  him,  resolved  after 
he  got  back  to  England  to  go  into  a  regular 
battle  with  the  winds  and  waves,  and  never 
left  off  crossing  the  British  Channel,  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  in  severe  weather,  until  he 
was  victor  over  his  own  stomach,  and  could 
sail  securely  after  that  in  storms  that  kept  the 
ravens  in  their  nests.  **  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way,"  even  out  of  ocean  troubles ; 
but  it  is  well  to  begin  early  to  assert  suprem- 
acy over  salt-water  difficulties.  **  When 
Csesar  undertook  a  thing,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, **  his  body  was  no  obstacle." 

Of  course,  every  young  person  nowadays, 
male  or  female,  learns  to  swim,  and  so  no  advice 
on  that  score  need  be  proffered ;  but  if  I 
were  a  boy  .again  I  would  learn  to  float  half  a 
day,  if  necessary,  in  as  rough  a  bit  of  water 
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as  I  could  find  on  our  beautiful  coast.  A 
boy  of  fifteen  who  cannot  keep  his  head  and 
legs  all  right  in  a  stiff  sea  ought  to — try  until 
he  can.  No  lad  in  these  days  ought  to 
drown — if  he  can  help  it ! 

I  would  keep  '*  better  hours,"  if  I  were  a 
boy  again ;  that  is,  I  would  go  to  bed  earlier 
than  most  boys  do.  Nothing  gives  more 
mental  and  bodily  vigor  than  sound  rest 
when  properly  applied.  Sleep  is  our  great 
replenisher,  and  if  we  neglect  to  take  it 
naturally  in  childhood,  all  the  worse  for  us 
when  we  grow  up.  If  we  go  to  bed  early, 
we  ripen ;  if  we  sit  up  late,  we  decay,  and 
soner  or  later  we  contract  a  disease  called 
insomnia,  allowing  it  to  be  permanently 
fixed  upon  us,  and  then  we  decay  even  in 
youth.  Late  hours  are  shadows  from  the 
grave 

If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  have  a 
blank-book  in  which  I  could  record,  before 
going  to  bed,  every  day's  events  just  as  they 
happened  to  me  personally.  If  I  began  by 
writing  only  two  lines  a  day  in  my  diary,  I 
would  start  my  little  book,  and  faithfully  put 
down  what  happened  to  interest  me. 

On  its  pages  I  would  note  down  the  habits 
of  birds  and  animals  as  I  saw  them,  and  if 
the  horse  fell  ill  down  should  go  his  malady 
in  my  book,  and  what  cured  him  should  go 
there  too.  If  the  cat  or  the  dog  showed  any 
peculiar  traits,  they  should  all  be  chronicled 
in  my  diary,  and  nothing  worth  recording 
should  escape  me. 

There  are  hundreds  of  things  I  would  cor- 
rect in  my  life  if  I  were  a  boy  again,  and 
among  them  is  this  especial  one :  I  would  be 
more  careful  of  my  teeth.  Seeing  since  I 
have  grown  up  how  much  suffering  is  induced 
by  the  bad  habit  of  constantly  eating  candies 
and  other  sweet  nuisances,  I  would  shut  my 
mouth  to  all  allurements  of  that  sort.  Very 
hot  and  very  cold  substances  I  would  studi- 
ously avoid. 

Toothache  in  our  country  is  one  of  the 
national  crimes.  Too  many  people  we  meet 
have  swelled  faces.  The  dentist  thrives  here 
as  he  does  in  no  other  land  on  this  planet, 
and  it  is  because  we  begin  to  spoil  our  teeth 
at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  A  child, 
eight  years  old,  asked  me,  not  long  ago,  if  I 
could  recommend  him  to  a  dentist  **who 
didn't  hurt  1 "  I  pitied  him,  but  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  such  an  artist.  They  all 
hurt,  and  they  cannot  help  it,  poor,  hard- 
working gentlemen,  charging,  as  they  do, 
like  Chester. 

I  would  have  no  dealings  with  tobacco,  in 
any  form,  if  I  were  a  boy  again.     My  friend 


Pipes  tells  me  he  is  such  a  martyr  to  cigar- 
boxes  that  his  Hfe  is  a  burden.  The  habit  of 
smoking  has  become  such  a  tyrant  over  him 
that  he  carries  a  tobacco  bowsprit  at  his 
damp,  discolored  lips  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  he  begs  me  to  warn  all  the  boys  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  say  to  them  emphatically, 
"Don't  learn  to  smoke  I"  He  tells  me, 
sadly,  that  his  head  is  sometimes  in  such  a 
dizzy  whirl,  and  his  brain  so  foul,  from  long 
habits  of  smoking  he  cannot  break  off,  that 
he  is  compelled  to  forego  much  that  is  pleas 
ant  in  existence,  and  live  a  tobacco  tortured 
life  from  year  to  year.  Poor  Pipes  !  he  is  a 
sad  warning  to  young  fellows  who  are  just 
learning  to  use  the  dirty,  unmannerly  weed. 

From  '*  Underbrush:' 


ON  PRIMARY  READING. 


PROF.  JOSEPH   CARHART. 

THE  subject-matter  of  primary  reading 
shouldx  be  printed  words,  with  whose 
meaning  and  spoken  form  the  child  is  already 
familiar. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  primary  read- 
ing is  to  lead  the  child  to  substitute  the 
printed  form  for  the  spoken  word. 

The  following  are  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
realization  of  this  purpose  : 

«*  I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  learning 
might  be  made  a  play  and  recreation  to  chil- 
dren."— **  Some  Thoughts  on  Edtication,^* 
John  Locke, 

*'  One  thing  at  a  time  is  sufficient  for  the 
mind  of  a  child." — /did. 

The  child's  interest  in  his  work  will  be  the 
measure  of  his  progress ;  and  to  secure  that 
interest,  the  teacher  must  observe  the  law  of 
the  child's  mind — from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ;  from  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  component  parts. 
Give  the  name  of  some  common  object, 
"cat." 

(Idea. 

(Spoken  word  as  a  whole, 
f  l?rinted  word  as  a  whole. 
I  Component  sounds  of  spoken 
Unknown.    -{      word. 

Component  letters  of  print- 
ed word. 

The  word  cat  is  selected  because  it  is  the 
name  of  an  object  familiar,  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting to  children  ;  and  because  the  parts 
composing  it  enter  into  many  words  with 
which  the  child  is  familiar,  so  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  word  will  help  him  to  form 
others. 


say 

Known. 
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1.  Tell  the  class  an  interesting  story  about 
a  cat.  Let  them  find  the  picture  of  a  cat  in 
their  books,  and  identify  this  with  the  subject 
of  the  story. 

2 .  Print  the  word  cat  upon  the  blackboard, 
and  teach  the  children  that  it,  like  the  picture 
and  the  spoken  word,  is  the  sign  of  the  object 
cat.  Print  the  word  in  several  places  upon 
the  board,  and  let  the  children  find  it  in  their 
books. 

3.  Print  the  word  cat  on  the  board  in  a 
number  of  places  in  connection  with  other 
words  widely  different  in  form,  and  let  the 
children  find  the  word  cat. 

4.  Teach  the  words  a,  my  and  the  by  print- 
ing them  on  the  board  in  connection  with 
simple  outline  pictures  of  objects  familiar  to 
the  children;  finally  the  picture  of  a  cat  to 
be  replaced  by  the  now  known  word  cat,  and 
the  phrases,  a  cat,  the  cat,  and  my  cat  to  be 
learned  as  wholes. 

5.  The  word  raty  and  the  phrases  the  rat, 
a  rat  and  my  rat,  to  be  learned  as  were  the 
first  words  and  phrases. 

6.  The  word  rat^  and  the  phrases,  black  cat^ 
black  rat,  and  the  black  rat,  my  black  cat, 
etc.,  also,  the  words  has,  and,  and  accom- 
panying phrases,  to  be  learned  in  the  same 
way. 

7.  Give  the  child  some  employment  at  his 
desk  that  will  make  permanent  the  results  of 
the  recitation. 

Among  the  exercises  employed  in  the 
child's  first  lessons  in  reading,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  employment  and  leading  him 
to  observe  closely  the  forms  of  words,  print- 
ng  upon  the  slate  holds  a  prominent  place, 
allthough  it  is  less  popular  now  than  formerly. 
Printin«f  is  a  difficult  exercise.  It  wearies  the 
child,  and  when  he  discovers  that  he  can  not 
accurately  reproduce  his  copy,  he  becomes 
discouraged,  and  the  exercises  are  distasteful 
to  him.  Experience  has  shown  that  practice 
in  making  printed  letters  has  no  value  as  a 
means  of  making  script  letters.  The  **  prick- 
ing **  or  '*  perforating"  exercises  in  use  in 
Kindergartens  are  intensely  interesting  to 
children,  and  can  be  used  with  decided  ad- 
vantage in  connection  with  the  first  lessons  in 
reading.  Into  the  end  of  a  stick,  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil,  thrust  the  eye  of  a  needle 
until  the  point  projects  half  an  inch.  Upon 
a  piece  of  soft  card  board  or  writing-paper 
print  the  words  the  child  has  learned  in  his 
reading  lesson.  Place  this  before  him  upon 
his  desk  on  a  piece  of  cloth  or  felt,  and 
let  him  perforate  the  lines  with  his  **  pricking 
pencil." 

8.  Teach    the  child   to   spell   phonically, 


'•'say   in  little  pieces,"  words  which  he  has 
learned  as  wholes. 

9.  Teach  the  formation  of  new  words  from 
the  sounds  already  learned. 

10.  Teach  the  relation  of  parts  of  the 
spoken  word  to  the  parts  of  the  printed  word. 

11.  Teach  the  building  up  of  new  words 
with  alphabet  cards.  (These  cards  are  inval- 
uable aids,  and  can  be  bought  for  a  nominal 
sum.) 

12.  Practice  reading  short  stories  contain- 
ing only  words  already  familiar  to  both  ear 
and  eye. 

13.  Teach  the  names  of  letters  whose 
forms  and  sounds  are  familiar  to  the  pupil. 

14.  Lead  the  pupils  to  use  full  and  correct 
sentences  in  conversation  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lesson. 


OUR  PRIMARY  WORK. 


MARY   ISABEL  RENO. 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  manner 
of  conducting  recitations,  but  very 
little  about  the  methods  employed  to  keep 
our  little  six-year-old  boys  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  pleasing 
while  it  is  instructive.  This  is  the  task  that 
worries  the  minds  of  young  teachers ;  and 
we  have  heard  old  teachers  positively  affirm 
themselves  believers  in  the  theory,  **  That  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  pupils  in  room  No.  i 
constantly  employed."  If  there  be  any 
such  who  may  read  this,  we  would  suggest  a 
few  of  the  many  ways  employed  to  keep 
small  pupils  interested.  Do  not  waste  your 
precious  time  or  that  of  the  child  in  teaching 
him  to  print  the  reading  lesson  on  his  slate  ; 
but  as  a  substitute  give  each  child  a  box  con- 
taining from  three  to  five  alphabets. 

Having  printed  a  word  on  the  board,  tell 
the  child  to  find  the  letters  that  look  like  the 
word  you  have  printed,  and  arrange  them  on 
his  desk  three  or  five  times,  as  he  may  have 
the  letters  to  do.      You  say,   suppose    the 
child  does  not  know  his  alphabet,  how  can  he 
do   this?      That   is  just   what   renders    this 
method  so  easy ;  because  a  child  may  come 
to  us  knowing  nothing  of  his  letters,  and  yet 
at  once  takes  his  little  box  and,  with  great 
interest,  begins  his  search  for  the  letters  that 
look  like  (we  use  this  expression  because  we 
are  talking  to  little  folks)  the  ones   in  the 
word  we  have  printed  on  the  board.     We 
will  say  the  word  '*  cow,"  as  the  letters  are 
easy  to  find,  helping  the  child  in  his  search 
at   first ;   in  a  few  days  the  entire  class  will 
understand  finding  these;  simply  comparison. 
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Then,  you  bring  the  names  of  the  letters  at 
once  by  teaching  the  child  to  spell  the  word. 
Thus  combining  the  methods  in  a  happ/ 
manner;  for  the  child  learns  the  letters  and 
to  spell  as  he  learns  the  words,  without 
knowing  when  the  effort  was  rnade ;  and  has 
no  ghost  of  an  uninteresting  alphabet  to  fol- 
low him  in  after  years.  One  Word  after 
another  is  taught  by  the  word  method  in  the 
reading  lesson  and  soon  he  can  bulid  sen- 
tences on  his  desk  with  these  letters. 

Every  young  child  likes  this,  but  children 
are  vety  soon  tired  of  any  one  thing ;  and 
after  fifteen  minutes  work  at  their  seats  with 
the  letter  boxes,  have  them  put  away  in  the 
desk,  and  bring  out  what  we  call  the  number 
boxes.  These  are  boxes  containing  objects, 
as  shells,  tiny  dolls,  corn,  cloVes,  or  any- 
thing small  which  suggests  itself  to  your 
mind.  You  know  how  the  addition  tables 
are  arranged  ordinarily  with  the  figures  ;  now 
use  your  ingenuity  and  give  your  pupils  these 
objects  to  arrange  in  addition  tables.  They 
can  also  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  good 
work  and  order,  by  giving  each  day  the 
boxes  containing  favorite  objects  to  one  who 
has  endeavored  to  work  well,  or  to  a  noisy 
boy  who  has  earned  it  by  quietness.  The 
aim  being  to  give  all  in  the  class  a  turn,  while 
seeming  to  give  and  really  giving  on  merit. 
More  of  this  work,  and  the  unruly  boys 
would  love  their  school.  We  would  hear  less 
complaints  about  discipline. 

Having  disposed  of  the  number  boxes, 
pupils  now  take  out  their  slates,  and  spend 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  copying  a  letter  or 
word  you  have  previously  taught  them  in 
their  writing  lesson.  Writing  should  com- 
mence with  their  first  week's  work.  For 
general  exercises  now  you  can  bring  in 
simple  lessons  on  any  subject,  as  Physiology, 
Natural  History,  or  Fofm  and  Color.  Any 
one  of  these  subjects,  taught  in  a  conversa- 
tional manner,  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  school.  With  five  minutes  for  march- 
ing or  gymnastics,  and  same  for  singing,  you 
rest  the  little  brains  (for  little  folks  have 
brains),  and  prepare  them  to  renew  their 
study  with  zeal.         » 

You  have  still  another  pleasing  exercise  in 
the  present  system  of  mechanical  drawing  as 
taught  by  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master  for  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  brings  out  the 
creative  powers  of  the  mind,  and  leads  to  in- 
vention. Another  we  have  seen  used  with 
marvelous  results — used  as  a  reward  of  merit, 
because  so  fascinating,  and  thus  serving  a 
double  purpose — is  colored  card  board  cut 
into  small  squares,  oblongs,  diamonds,  etc., 


given  to  pupils  in  a  box,  with  which  they 
form  pictures  on  their  desks ;  making  many 
designs  beautiful  alike  in  form  and  color. 
The  inventive  genius  of  the  child  will  sur- 
prise you  when  thus  provided  with  material. 
This  is  merely  a  synopsis  indeed  of  the  work ; 
but  all  that  time  and  space  permit  me  to  say 

this  time.  Beavtr  ValUy  News. 


TAKING  OFF  THE  SHOES. 


SCHOOL  BOYS    IN  SYRIA. 


IN  Syria  people  never  take  off  their  caps  or 
turbans  when  entering  a  house  or  visiting 
a  friend,  but  they  always  leave  their  shoes  at 
the  door.  The  reason  is  that  their  floors  are 
covered  with  clean  mats  and  rugs,  and  in  the 
Moslem  houses  the  men  kneel  on  the  rugs  to 
pray,  and  press  their  foreheads  to  the  floor ; 
so  that  it  would  not  be  decent  or  respectful 
to  walk  in  with  dirty  shoes,  and  soil  the 
sijady  on  which  they  kneel  to  pray.  They 
have  no  foot-mats  or  scrapers,  and  it  is  much 
simpler  and  cheaper  to  leave  the  shoes,  dirt 
and  all,  at  the  door. 

It  is  very  curious  to'  go  into  the  Syrian 
school-houses  and  see  the  piles  of  shoes  at 
the  door.  There  are  new,  bright  red  shoes, 
and  old,  tattered  shoes,  and  kob  kobs  and 
black  shoes,  and  sometimes  yellow  shoes. 
The  kob-kobs  are  wooden  clogs,  made  to 
raise  the  feet  out  of  the  mud  and  water,  hav- 
ing a  little  strap  over  the  toe  to  keep  it  on 
the  foot.  You  will  often  see  little  boys  and 
girls  running  down  steps  and  paved  streets- 
on  these  dangerous  kob-kobs.  Sometimes, 
they  slip,  and  then  down  they  go  on  their- 
noses,  kob-kobs  fly  off  and  go  rattling  over 
the  stones,  and  little  Ali,  or  Yusef,  or  what- 
ever his  name  is,  begins  to  shout,  **Ya 
imme  !  Ya  imme  !  "  (Oh,  my  mother.^,  and 
cries,  just  like  the  little  children  in  other 
countries.  But  the  funniest  part  is.  to.  see 
the  boys  when  they  come  out  of  school  and 
try  to  find  their  shoes. 

There  will  ber  fifty  boys,  and,  of  course,  a 
hundred  shoes,  all  mixed  together  in  one 
pile.  When  school  is  out,  the  boys  make  a 
rush  for  the  door.  Then  comes,  the  tug  of 
war.  A  dozen  boys  are  standing  and.  shuf- 
fling on  the  pile  of  shoes,  looking  down, 
kicking  away  the  other  shoes,  running-  their 
toes  into  their  own,  stumbling  over  the  kob- 
kobs,  and  then  making  a  dash  to  get  out  of 
the  crowd.  Sometimes  shins  will  be  kicked, 
and  hair  pulled,  and  tadrbooshes  thrown  ofT^ 
and  a  great  screaming  follow,  which  will 
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only  cease  when  the  teacher  comes  with 
"Asia,"  or  a  stick,  and  quells  the  riot. 
That  pile  of  shoes  will  have  to  answer  for  a 
good  many  school-boy  fights  and  bruised 
noses  and  hard  feelings  in  Syria.  You  will 
wonder  how  they  can  tell  their  own  shoes. 
So  do  I.  And  the  boys  often  wear  off  each 
other's  shoes  by  mistake  or  on  purpose,  and 
then  you  will  see  Selim  running  with  one 
shoe  on  and  one  of  Ibrahim's  in  his  hand, 
shouting  and  cursing  Ibrahim's  father  and 
grandfather,  until  he  gets  back  his  lost  prop- 
erty. Women  of  the  Arabs, 


BRITISH   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


THREE  RIVAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  ONE  SYSTEM. 


THE  New  York  Evening  Post  publishes  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Man 
Chester,  England,  which  contains  a  very  sat- 
isfactory account  of  the  complicated  system 
of  common  schools  existing  in  that  country. 
What  he  says  we  know  will  interest  our  read- 
ers, and  we  copy  the  letter  below : 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  all  the 
educational  reforms  that  have  agitated  the  British 
public  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  extreme  conserva- 
tive forces,  represented  principally  by  the  champions 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  would  make  relig- 
ious instruction  the  foundation  upon  which  all  educa- 
tion should  be  constructed,  and,  consequently,  would 
connect  most  intimately  the  school  and  church.  The 
most  bitter  opponents  of  this  extreme  are  the  so- 
called  secular  party,  who  would  expunge  from  the 
schools  every  subject  which  borders  on  the  religious, 
and  instruct  the  children  only  in  studies  which  are 
purely  secular.  Between  these  two  extremes  there 
will  be  found  every  grade  of  opinion,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  the  common  sense  of  the  English  na- 
tion has  taken  an  intermediate  position — a  position 
in  favor  of  religious  instruction  not  sectarian,  and 
allowing  a  perfect  tolerance  to  all  religious  creeds. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  controversy,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  different 
kinds  of  schools  in  England,  and  briefly  notice  their 
history. 

The  oldest  and  numerically  th«  strongest  class  of 
schools  is  under  the  control  of 

THE  NATIONAL  'SOCIETY 

for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church.  Instituted  in  18*16 
and  incorporated  in  1817,  this  Society,  until  1870, 
had  the  control  of  educational  matters  in  England. 
Its  schools  were  established  in  every  rural  parish 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  rector, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  It  has 
worked  with  unremitting  energy  in  stirring  up  an  in- 
terest in  education  when  legislation  on  the  subject 
has  been  lax.  It  has  extended  its  schools  and  im- 
proved the  means  of  instruction  through  aU  parts  of 


England,  and  its  influence  is  now  felt  universally, 
even  by  bodies  directly  opposed  to  its  metho<ls  and 
means.  As  might  be  expected,  these  schools  are 
tnoroughly  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  well  in  methods  as  in  instruction. 
Religious  instruction  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
daily  routine,  and  consists  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  reciting  in  the  same,  and  reading  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  These  national  or  Toluntary 
schools,  as  they  are  called,  still  form  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  rural  schools  of  England,  and  still  reiuain 
strong  in  the  cities.  They  represent  the  conservatiTe 
party  in  the  agitation  of  educational  reforms,  espec- 
ially where  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  comes 
in.  With  a  remarkable  tolerance,  they  have  bit- 
terly opposed  the  strong  efforts  made  of  late  years 
to  secularize  English  elementary  education,  and  in 
the  main,  they  may  be  said  to  have  carried  their 
point,  although  they  have  been  compelled  to  concede 
many  minor  particulars.  Their  schools  still  have  the 
same  amount  of  religious  instruction,  but  parents  are 
allowed  to  withhold  their  children  from  it  if  it  con- 
flicts with  their  creeds  or  notions.  This  Society  has 
a  large  number  of  training  colleges  or  normal  schools, 
and  prepares  more  teachers  for  work  than  come  from 
any  other  one  source. 

The  second  great  class  of  schools  is  that  directly 
under  the 

BRITISH  AND   FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY 

for  promoting  the  education  of  the  laboring  and 
manufacturing  classes  of  society  of  every  religions 
persuasion.  This  Society  was  started  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  a 
Quaker.  His  work  was  taken  up  by  a  committee 
who  gave  it  its  present  name,  and  it  was  founded  in 
1808  under  royal  patronage.  Since  that  date  it  has 
been  rapidly  advancing  until  its  principles  have  been 
adopted  in  part  by  government  in  the  Board  schools. 
The  object  of  this  Society  purports  to  be  "  the  educa^ 
tion — Scriptural  and  secular — of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  unsectarian,  the  Bible  being  the  only  text- 
book of  religious  instruction,  as  distinguished  from 
catechisms  and  formularies  of  any  particular  church. 
Its  operations  are  directed  to  the  promotion  of  ele- 
mentary education  on  these  principles  at  home  and 
abroad — (i)  By  the  training  of  teachers;  (2)  by 
the  employment  of  well- qualified  agents  and  inspect- 
ors ;  (3)  by  friendly  co-operation  with  Board  schools 
andr'  the  promoters  of  elementary  schools  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere ;  (4)  by  grants  of  lesson  books 
and  other  school  materials  ;  (5)  bymeans  of  a  cen- 
tral depository."  The  work  of  this  Society  to  1870 
was  in  organizing  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Since  that  date  its  energies  have  been  directed  more 
particularly  to  its  training  colleges,  of  which  it  has 
four  in  very  successful  working  order.  The  charge 
of  being  "nonconformist"  has  been  often  urged 
against  this  Society,  but  we  see  how  falsely  when  we 
notice  the  names  of  Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  list  of  its  vice-pres- 
idents, and  notice  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  stu- 
dents in  its  training  colleges  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Most  of  the  "  British  "  schools  have  been 
transferred  to  school  boards;  in  fact,  these  latter 
schools  may  be  said  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  former. 
Mr.  Forster,  the  framer  of  the  act  of  1870,  is  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  this  Society,  and 
many  of  the  promoters  of  the  recent  reforms  came 
from  its  ranks. 
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That  there  has  been  great  rivalry  between  these 
two  societies  no  one  can  fail  to  see  who  glances  for  a 
moment  at  the  record  of  the  controversies.  They 
work  by  different  methods,  which  cannot  be  harmon- 
ized. Both  are  grounded  on  the  same  principle,  that 
education  is  secular  and  religious  instruction  is  the 
crying  necessity  of  the  day  ;  but  their  methods  contra- 
dict each  other  at  the  very  start.  One  says  all 
teaching  must  be  denominational,  and  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  true  Church ;  the  other  says  all  teach- 
ing in  public  elementary  schools  should  be  unsec- 
tarian — the  great  principles  of  all  religion  should  be 
taught,  but  not  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  one  sect. 
The  theory  that  this  last  result  was  an  impossibility 
has  been  proved  to  be  without  foundation  in  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  eight  years. 

The  third  and  last  great  class  of  schools,  which  are 

THE  BOARD  SCHOOLS, 

came  into  power  on  the  passage  of  the  elementary  i 
education  act  of  1870.  This  was  a  provision  by 
government  for  the  supply  of  efficient  schools 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  not  intended  to 
supercede  either  the  national  or  British'  schools.  It 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Educational  Department 
the  task  of  inspecting  England  and  Wales,  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  needs  and  supplying  new  schools,  so 
that  every  child  in  the  country  might  be  at  school. 
Thus  great  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
department,  and  it  immediately  went  about  its  work. 
It  had  the  power  to  cause  the  election  of  a  school 
board  wherever  it  found  a  deficiency  of  efficient 
schools,  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  the  em- 
ployment of  qualified  teachers,  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  rate-payers  and  the  government  Treasury.  The 
department  went  rapidly  to  work,  declaring  many 
schools  inefficient,  and  causing  new  buildings  to  be 
erected  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  need 
for  them.  Of  course  the  interests  of  the  *«  national " 
schools  would  often  clash  with  the  duty  of  the  de- 
partment; and  the  department,  being  backed  by 
public  funds,  having  the  advantage,  got  the  better  of 
its  opponents.  An  intense  rivalry  sprang  up  gener- 
ally all  over  England,  which  has  subsided  more  and 
more  as  the  national  schools  have  yielded  to  the  in- 
evitable. The  main  attack  by  the  national  Society 
upon  the  reforms  instituted,  was  in  regard  to  religious 
instruction,  and  the  feeling  is  as  bitter  to-day  in  many 
parts  of  the  island  as  it  ever  was.  The  relation  of 
the  Board  schools  toward  religious  instruction  is  this : 
Any  efficient  elementary  school  in  England,  whether 
a  National,  a  British,  or  a  Board  school,  can  come 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  receive  a  government  grant,  corresponding  to 
its  general  efficiency,  examinations,  etc.  An  average 
over  all  England  of  fifteen  shillings  (nearly  four  dol- 
lars) is  annually  paid  to  each  school  for  each  scholar 
who  attends  regularly  and  passes  successfully  the  an- 
nual examination.  In  the  act  of  1870,  we  find  the 
clause,  "  Such  grant  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects,"  and  again  we 
find,  "  Every  School  Board  may,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Educational  Department, 
make  by-laws  *  *  *  determining  the  time  dur- 
ing which  children  are  so  to  attend  school ;  provided 
that  no  by-laws  shall  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any 
child  from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in 
religious  subjects,  or  shall  require  any  child  to  attend 
school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious 
observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent 
belongs,"  etc. 


This  is  the  famons  **  conscience  clause,"  which  has 
caused  such  a  stir  in  the  religious  controversy,  and 
which  does  the  greatest  to  its  tolerant  and  yet  ortho- 
dox framers  and  supporters.  It  is  at  the  option  of  the 
School  Board  whether  or  not  it  shall  have  religious 
instruction  in  its  schools ;  in  any  case,  such  instruc- 
tion must  come  out  of  school  hours,  which  are  from 
lo- o'clock  a.  m.  until  12,  and  from  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
until  4.  There  have  been  cases  where  school 
boards  have  decided  to  teach  no  subject  bordering 
on  the  religious  in  their  schools,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  at  Birmingham.  But  these  cases  are  so  rare  that 
those  few  become  notoriously  exceptional.  The  con- 
test at  Birmingham  was  especially  interesting,  for 
there  the  determination  to  secularize  was  deep-rooted, 
and  for  a  time  was  successful ;  but  the  public  senti- 
ment has  reacted,  and  the  policy  has  been  cast  aside. 
At  the  present  time  uncertain  religious  instruction  is 
given  in  all  the  Board  schools.  Many  school  boards 
use  a  text-book  carefully  prepared  for  such  instruc- 
tion, and  the  experience  of  eight  years  has  shown  the 
possibility  of  teaching  religious  subjects  undenomi- 
nationally.  The  cases  of  withdrawal  by  parents  from 
religious  instruction  are  very  rare.  In  London,  only 
one  in  1, 000  is  withdrawn,  and  that  may  be  taken  as 
a  correct  proportion  for  all  England. 
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ANTED— IN  A  COMMISSION  HOUSE.  A  YOUNO 
man  as  assistant  book-keeper ;  must  write  a  good  and 
rapid  hand,  and  be  accurate  at  figures. 

WANTED— SEVERAL  GOOD  TIN-PLATE  WORK- 
en  on  assortment. 

WANTED-LOOM   AND    GREEN  SAND   MOULD- 
ers  for  Foundry. 

THESE  advertisements  appeared  side  by 
side  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  of  a 
large  city.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  over 
three  hundred  applications  for  the  position  of 
book-keeper  had  been  registered,  while  of  the 
twenty  workers  needed  in  tin  or  iron,  but 
one  had  applied.  Does  not  this  fact  speak 
for  itself?  We  have  been  educating  too 
many  book-keepers,  clerks,  civil  engineers, 
etc.,  until  now  they  jostle  upon  one  another 
in  all  the  highways  of  life,  while  the  place  of 
the  hard-handed  sons  of  toil  must  either  be 
left  vacant,  or  filled  from  abroad.  And  now 
we  say  that  there  is  no  work  for  our  young 
men  to  do,  and  they  must  perforce  remain 
idle,  a  drag  upon  others,  losing  all  manliness 
and  self-respect,  by  subsisting  upon  charity. 
Of  what  avail  is  an  education  that  does  not 
fit  a  man  to  earn  his  bread?  All  the  work 
to  be  done  in  this  world  is  not  brain-work, 
yet  we  make  no  provision  for  any  other  in 
the  education  of  our  children.  They  are 
taught  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  during  the 
first  few  years  of  school  life,  then  upon  this 
foundation  is  raised  a  superstructure  of  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  etc. ,  which  may  be  well 
or  ill  laid,  but  which  is  often  of  little  practi- 
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cal  value  in  after  years,  because  unaided  by  a 
CO  education  of  the  bodily  powers.  Tlie 
young  men  who  graduate  from  our  institutions 
of  learning,  not  only  consider  themselves  too 
**  genteel  "  to  work  at  anything  but  a  pro- 
fession, but,  through  the  sedentary  life  they 
have  led, they  often  become  physically  unfitted 
for  labor.  Their  muscles  are  uii trained,  and 
the  time  in  which  they  should  have  been 
hardened  has  forever  passed  by.  The  rough 
usage  of  after  years  may  in  a  measure  atone 
for  the  effects  of  early  education,  but  only  in 
part.  Nothing  can  ever  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  golden  years  of  youth,  which 
should  have  been  employed  in  preparing  for 
the  struggle  of  life. 

An  education  of  the  brain  is  only  a  half- 
education,  and  what  weapon  has  the  partly- 
educated  young  man  to  serve  him  in  the  war- 
fare on  which  he  must  enter  ?  His  hands  are 
weak  and  powerless,  and  he  must  use  the 
brain,  which  has  been  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  time  and  money.  But  in 
what  way  shall  he  use  it  ?  He  must  turn  to 
literature  or  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  these  are  already  over-crowded.  If  he 
cannot  earn  a  living  by  fair  means,  he  will  by 
foul ;  and  too  often  the  active  brain  is  used  in 
political  intrigues,  or  in  concocting  disgrace- 
ful schemes  for  obtaining  the  hard  earned 
money  of  those  who  are  more  industrious  but 
less  quick-witted  than  he.  Now  what  remedy 
is  there  for  this  evil  ?  As  long  as  our  boys 
are  allowed  to  look  upon  honest  labor  as 
degrading,  and  to  think  it  gentlemanly  to  sit 
in  an  office  all  day,  even  though  the  office 
rent  be  unpaid,  just  so  long  shall  we  have  to 
support  an  army  of  needy  lawyers,  office- 
seekers,  etc,  We  must  begin  by  teaching 
our  boys  to  work  while  they  are  learning  to 
read  and  spell.  Let  the  education  of  the 
body  to  some  useful  trade  go  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  the  brain.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  future  of  our  country  if  each  of  our  public 
schools,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  could 
have  connected  with  it  a  workshop,  in  which 
the  boys  could  be  taught  the  use  of  tools.  A 
teacher  could  be  employed  to  take  charge  of 
the  shops,  and  the  pupils  could  be  sent  there 
in  clas>es,  as  they  were  released  from  their 
school  duties.  The  time  spent  in  the  work- 
shQp  would  be  a  season  of  recreation  to  the 
boys,  tired  of  the  close  confinement  of  the 
school  room.  Carpenter's  tools  are  probably 
the  only  kind  that  could  be  used  at  first,  but 
skill  in  handling  these  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  boys  in  their  after-life. 

A  school  for  this  purpose  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts,  and  is  flourishing. 


Men  of  wealth  and  influence  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  showing  their  appreciation  of 
the  idea  by  sending  their  sons  to  it.  Can 
not  something  of  the  same  kind  be  done  in 
the  Middle  States? 

Bamei  Ed.  Monthly, 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


THE  safeguard  of  American  institutions 
and  liberty  lies  in  the  education  and 
intelligence  of  the  masses;  which  thesis  being 
clearly  indisputable,  is  more  than  sufficient 
reason  for  any  and  all  efforts  to  keep  the 
plane  of  intelligence  and  status  of  education 
as  high  as  possible.  "  Ignorance  commits 
crime  and  votes  the  Democratic  ticket,"  has 
been  asserted.  This  may  not,  in  the  main, 
be  true ;  but  the  former  portion  of  the  asser- 
tion is  unfortunately  too  true  This  being 
so,  we  hold  that  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
government  is,  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  to 
remove  ignorance,  or  at  least  remedy  the 
causes  which  perpetuate  it. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety for  organizing  charity  developed  the 
fact  that  in  that  city,  with  all  its  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  public  schools  above  the  average, 
there  are  over  21,000  children  who  do  not 
attend  schools  of  any  kind.  Many  of  them 
are  employed  at  a  youthful  age  in  factories 
or  at  other  work,  and  a  number  are  the  chil- 
dren of  neglectful  paupers,  drunkards  or 
criminal  parents.  Ihis  great  number  of 
children  in  this  city  is  only  a  small  portion 
of  those  in  this  state,  and  the  United  States, 
who  grow  up  in  ignorance,  without  knowl- 
edge sufficient  to  transact  ordinary  business 
requiring  education  in  letters ;  and  yet  with 
this  great  defect,  we  might  say  wrong,  per- 
petrated upon  thousands  of  human  beings, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  being  done  either 
by  individual  members  of  the  different  com- 
munities, or  the  state  or  national  government. 

While  all  these  neglected  children  do  not 
grow  up  in  depravity,  the  average  and  the 
probabilities  are  largely  in  excess  of  that 
from  the  same  number  of  educated  children. 
The  difference  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
the  children  themselves  cannot  exactly  be 
held  accountable,  as  the  fault  in  a  great 
measure  is  found  to  exist  in  the  parents  them- 
selves, since  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
children  absent  themselves  from  school  of 
their  own  free  will. 

Children  being  dep)end^nt  entirely,  there- 
fore, upon  the  will  of  their  parents,  a  com- 
pulsory education    law  would    be  directed 
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against  derelict  parents,  and  not  against  the 
children  who  are  not  free  agents  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  would  relieve  communities  from 
the  evil  effects  of  parental  neglect. 

Judge  Tourgee,  the  author  of  the  *'  Fool's 
Errand,"  at  the  meeting  mentioned,  gave  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  education 
and  the  benefits  which  would  be  derived 
from  such  a  law  in  the  South,  believing  that 
many  of  the  evils  of  bad  government  in  that 
section  existed  from  the  absence  of  such  a 
law,  and  the  prevalence  of  ignorance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  intelligent 
person's  mind  that  education  of  the  ignorant 
classes  of  the  South,  and  of  every  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  would  remove  much  dan- 
ger now  existing  to  the  government ;  schools 
being  the  best  agencies  that  could  be  em- 
ployed to  fit  the  youth  of  the  country  for  self- 
government,  for  business,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
non-existence  of  compulsory  educational  laws 
will  prove  deleterfous,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the 
country,  and  the  time  for  legislation  has  ar- 
rived ;  for  with  the  increase  of  foreign  emi- 
gration, the  increase  of  the  negro  population, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  parents  in  manufac- 
turing cities  to  send  their  children  to  work 
rather  than  to  school,  these  causes  will  event- 
ually work  great  injury  to  the  nation. 

Legislation  on  this  matter  may  seem  im- 
practicable, but  the  good  ends  to  be  achieved 
will  create  some  means  to  bring  it  about,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  set  going  the  sooner  will  these 

good  results  be  reached.    American  Republican. 
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HINTS  FROM  A  WORKER  AND  A  THINKER. 


THE  following  practical  hints  are  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
one  of  the  hardest  workers,  ablest  thinkers, 
and  most  useful  men  of  the  present  century. 
Well  may  teachers  and  pupils  consider 
earnestly  these  deductions  from  the  experi- 
ence of  a  remarkable  man  who  possesses  no 
attribute  of  mind  that  is  more  conspicuous 
than  his  sterling  common  sense.    He  says ; 

1.  Select  a  good  father  and  mother  to  be 
born  from. 

2.  Then,  being  bom  with  a  good  body, 
regard  it  as  a  machine,  and  keep  it  in  perfect 
order  by  the  same  methods  by  which  you 
would  keep  any  other  machine  in  order. 
The  body  is  an  engine ;  food  is  the  fuel ; 
blood  is  the  steam ;  the  head  is  the  cylinder 


where  the  steam  works.  One  must  not  cre- 
ate, by  too  much  fuel,  an  excess  of  steam ; 
that  will  strain  the  engine  and  make  poor 
work.  You  must  not  let  the  fuel  get  out  and 
the  fire  grow  low;  then  the  engine  will  not 
work  at  all.  Most  men  eat  because  they  are 
hungry,  or  because  the  food  tastes  good. 
Those  are  two  very  respectable  facts ;  never- 
theless, a  man  who  is  working  ought  to  eat 
rather  with  reference  to  what  he  has  to  do, 
determining  both  quality  and  quantity  by 
that  consideration.  He  should  sort  his  food 
as  an  engineerv  does  his  coal  and  pine  wood. 
If  I  have  to  do  a  pretty  sharp  morning's 
work,  I  eat  eggs,  toasted  bread,  and  coffee, 
which  combine  a  great  deal  of  nourishment 
with  a  very  little  weight,  and  are  easily 
digested.  On  the  yolks  of  two  boiled  eggs, 
a  slice  of  toast,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  can 
work  from  eight  to  two  without  a  break.  In 
summer,  I  generally  make  my  breakfast  of  . 
bread  and  fruits.  A  light  breakfast  suits  me. 
It  may  not  another.  I  need  but  little  food. 
I  can  eat  all  things  eatable,  provided  I  do  not 
overfill. 

3.  Next  to  firing  up  comes  clearing  out  the 
ashes.  What  is  called  being  tired  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  ashes  in  the  body ;  for  every 
vital  act  involves  a  consumption  of  fibre  or 
nerve  material,  and  the  consumed  material 
collects.  When  a  man  has  been  working  all 
day,  whether  with  his  brain  or  with  his 
muscles,  his  body  is  full  of  waste  material 
which  has  not  yet  been  carried  off.  When 
he  goes  to  sleep,  the  whole  system  recuper- 
ates and  reintegrates  itself;  the  brain  re- 
covers ;  the  various  capillaries  and  excretive 
organs  take  up  the  waste,  and  clean  the  sys- 
tem out.  In  the  morning,  every  man  ought 
to  give  nature  an  opportunity  to  complete 
this  cleansing  operation,  and  he  ought  not  to 
begin  work  till  it  is  completed.  It  is  as  im- 
portant as  morning  prayers.  If  a  man  is  cos- 
tive, his  brain  will  be  muddled,  and  his 
prayers  will  be  muddled. 

4.  In  this  connection  comes  the  morning 
bath.  A  great  deal  of  waste  should  pass  off 
through  the  skin^  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  its  pores  should  be  kept  open, 
that  they  may  do  their  work  well.  I  have 
been  accustomed  most  of  my  life  to  take  a 
cold  bath  in  the  morning  when  I  get  out  of 
bed.  That,  however,  is  an  experiment  which 
every  man  must  try  for  himself.  If  he  does 
not  get  up  a  reaction,  and  the  cold  water 
turns  his  lips  and  nails  blue,  he  must  modify 
it.  But  I  recommend  a  daily  bath  in  one 
form  or  another. 

5.  Sleep  is  a  great   restorer  of  nervous 
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energy,  and  it  ought  to  betaken  regularly  and 
systematically.  I  think  a  man  should  go  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock.  Eight  hours  is  a  fair 
amount  of  sleep.  Where  a  man  is  living 
under  pressure,  where  his  employment  neces- 
sitates incessant  brain-work  of  an  exciting 
kind,  more  sleep  may  be  necessary.  As  a 
rule,  I  allot  the  early  morning  to  study,  the 
afternoon  to  social  work,  and  the  evening  to 
social  recreation. 

6.  Good  fuel,  well  adjusted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  your  machine  and  the  work  it  has  to 
do,  an  engine  kept  clean  mside  and  out,  and 
sleep  enough,  constitute  the  essential  physical 
conditions  of  health.  There  is  one  other 
condition  quite  as  important :  Refuse  to  be 
unhappy.  The  man  who  sleeps  well,  keeps 
himself  clean,  and  feeds  well,  and  then  re- 
fuses to  be  unhappy — who  makes  account 
with  himself  that  unhappiness  is  wrong  and 
ought  to  be  thrust  out ;  who  believes  that  he 
ought  to  maintain  a  trustful,  cheerful  frame 
of  mind,  and  does  it,  if  he  has  had  a  fairly 
good  body  to  start  with — ought  to  be  able, 
accidents  excepted,  to  keep  in  good,  vigorous, 
working  condition  up  to  the  end,  or  nearly 
to  the  end. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESSES. 


THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  the  President  **  shall  from  time 
to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient."  Out  of  this 
requirement  has  grown  the  custom  of  an  An- 
.nual  Message  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
each  session. 

The  practice  of  delivering  an  address  at 
the  time  of  the  inauguration  is  not  a  result  of 
this  provision.  Indeed,  it  is  ordinarily  deliv- 
ered before  the  oath  is  administered  to  the 
President-elect,  and  therefore  before  any 
duty  of  a  President  has  devolved  upon  him. 

The  fashion  was  set  by  Washington,  and  it 
has  been  followed  ever  since.  When  the 
first  President  presented  himself  in  New 
York,  in  April,  1789,  to  take  the  oath  of 
office,  he  delivered  a  short  address,  expressing 
his  love  for  the  private  life  from  which  he 
had  been  called,  his  love  and  devotion  for 
the  country,  and  his  reliance  upon  a  Power 
higher  than  himself,  to  be  enabled  properly 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  At  his 
second  inauguration,  he  spoke  much  more 
briefly,  the  whole  address  being  hardly  longer 
than  two  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  article. 


Mr.  John  Adams*  address  was  considera- 
bly longer  than  either  of  Washington's,  and 
contained  an  elaborate  eulogy  upon  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  adopted  form  of  govern- 
ment. Jefferson,  also,  in  both  of  his  addresses 
took  occasion  to  express  his  views  upbn  the 
theory  of  the  government.  Succeeding  Pres- 
idents have  followed  the  custom,  but  have 
usually  confined  themselves  to  general  obser- 
vations, such  as  praise  of  the  freedom  enjoyed 
by  Americans,  and  the  vast  resources  and 
magnificent  growth  of  the  country. 

It  has  not  always  been  so,  however.  Jack- 
son, and  John  Quincy  Adams  just  before  him, 
indulged  in  long  essays,  each  upon  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Harrison 
did  the  same,  presenting  the  Whig  view  ;  and 
it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  longest  inau- 
gural address  ever  delivered,  covering  naore 
than  eleven  large  pages  of  small  type,  was 
his,  whose  presidency  lasted  but  a  month,  to 
be  succeeded  by  that  of  Mr.  Tyler,  who  took 
very  different  views  of  public  questions  from 
those  of  Gen.  Harrison. 

We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  every  inaugu- 
ral address,  from  the  first  of  Washington 
down  to  the  present  time,  has  contained  in 
some  form  or  other  a  reference  to  God.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  of  all  the  earlier  addresses, 
and  down  to  Polk.  Most  of  them  contain  a 
direct  invocation  of  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
country  and  upon  the  President.  Even  Jef- 
ferson, whose  theological  views  were  not  the 
most  orthodox,  invoked  Divine  favor  in  both 
his  addresses. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  address  of 
this  kind  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
story  of  its  composition  has  often  been  told. 
It  was  written  at  or  after  midnight,  but  a  few 
hours  before  it  was  delivered.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
first  administration  had  been  one  of  arduous 
labor  and  constant  anxiety.  As  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon  his  second  term,  the  clouds 
that  had  overhung  the  country  were  begin- 
ning to  break  away.  But  the  work  was  not 
yet  done.  There  were  still  dangers  to  be  en- 
countered, and  the  time  for  ease,  and  rest, 
and  peaceful  nights,  had  not  yet  come. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  passed  a  hard  and  anxious 
day,  harassed  by  necessary  difficulties,  as  well 
as  by  some  that  might  have  been  spared,  if 
politicians  could  ever  be  reasonable.  Finally 
the  last  visitor  at  the  White  House  had  re- 
tired, and  the  President  sat  down  to  write. 
His  inaugural  was  a  wonderful  production. 
Never  has  a  President  made  a  more  weighty 
and  concise  communication  to  his  fellow-cit- 
izens. It  is  filled  with  the  most  devout  piety, 
the  broadest  charity,  and  the  loftiest^patriot- 
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ism.  In  style  it  is  as  pure  and  chaste  as  any 
thing  in  ancient  or  modern  literature.  It 
closes  with  that  grand  paragraph  beginning, 
**  with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all."  Excepting  Washington's  second  inaug- 
ural address,  it  is  the  shortest  of  all.    Without 

exception  it  is  the  best.         Youth's  Companion. 


RANDOM  NOTES  ON  MUSIC. 


HOW  true  was   the  conception  of  the  influence 
which  the  "  harmony  of  sweet  sounds''  exerts 
over  the  soul,  in  the  mind  of  him  who  said,  "  I  would 
rather  write  a  nation's  ballads  than  make  its  laws." 
How  different  the  lawgiver's  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  from  that  of  the  bard.     To  the  one 
they  accord  reverential  respect ;  to  the  other  a  true 
heart-affection  and  love,  handed  down,  undiminished 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation.    The  one  lives  in  his  laws,  but  what  power 
have  they  over  the  heart  so  long  as  they  allow  it  to 
beat  freely  ?    The  other  lives  in  his  songs,  and  they 
can  cause  the  heart  to  beat  and  throb,  and  the  soul 
to  move  and  surge  like  the  restless  waves  of  the  sea. 
There  are  few  of  us  whose   hearts   have  not  been 
Swayed  by  the  power  of  national  music — stirred  by 
those  grand  anthems  of    liberty,   "  Star    Spangled 
Banner,"  and  "  Hail  Columbia," — few  who  have  not, 
at  some  time,  noted  its  effect  on  others — the  ecstatic 
rapture  of  the  Frenchman  thrilled  by  the  inspiring 
notes  of  the  "  Marseillaise ;"  the   deeper,  sterner, 
joyful  pride  that  wells  up  In  the  heart  of  the  German 
as  he  hears  the  loved  "  Wacht  am  Rhein  ;"  the  pa- 
triotism which  fills  the  heart  of  the  Highlander  as 
he   listens  to  the  well-known  **  Scots  wha  hae  wi* 
Wallace  bled."     But  music's  influence  over  individ- 
uals  is   still  stronger,   sweeter,   holier.      How   the 
heart  bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  woe  is  com- 
forted and  soothed  by  its  holy  charm  I     How,  after 
long  wanderings  from  the  paths  of  youth,  the  weary, 
sin-sick  soul  will  be  recalled  to  the  life  of  truth  by 
hearing  some  well-remembered  strain — perhaps,  once 
sung  by  a  dear  angel  mother  in  days  gone  by.     In 
after-life,  when  youth^s  pleasures  and    hopes  have 
given  place  to  age's  cares  and  disappointments,  how 
remembrances  of   the   past  are  brought   back,   like 
bright  pictures,  by  snatches  of  songs  sung  in  those 
gay  hours  of  long  ago.     Then  blessed  be  music,  with 
all  its  power  of  witchery  and  enchantment.     Blessed 
be  its  holy  mission  of  carrying  us  away  from  the 
bare  discouraging  realities  of  our  lives  back  to  the 
pleasure  fields  of  the  past,  or  forward  in  anticipation 
to  the  joys  of  the  future. 

Musical  Bee. — The  London  papers  describe  a 
musical  bee,  patterned  after  the  "spelling  bees," 
which  have  had  an  extensive  run  at  times.  In  open- 
ing the  proceedings  the  Chairman  said  that  their  ob- 
ject was  more  directly  intended  to  draw  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  art  of  music  and  its  history. 
Among  the  ancients  competitions  were  known  to  have 
been  held  in  that  accomplishment,  and  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  tests  in  music  and  poetry  had 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod. 
The  competitions  then  commenced.  From  their  na- 
ture it  may  be  gathered  that  there  was  an  almost  total 
absence  of  those  amusing  incidents  which  are  the 
principal  features  of  spelling  bees.  They  were  di- 
vided into  eight  classes,  the  first  being  for  the  best 


reader  of  piano-forte  music  at  sight.  The  three 
young  ladies  who  competed  showed  much  proficiency 
in  one  of  Handel's  least-known  compositions.  The 
best  singer  at  sight  was  a  gentleman,  who  gave  ad- 
mirably Handel's  "  Droop  not,  young  lover,"  ani 
unfamiliar  song  to  amateurs.  The  remaining  subjects- 
for  trial  included  quartette  singing  at  sight,  and  piano- 
forte solos  for  the  "  ear-test  competition."  A  few- 
questions  were  put  to  a  dozen  competitors.  Asked  to* 
state  the  difference  between  music  and  noise,  one 
young  gentleman  promptly  answered  that  "  music 
was  harmonious,  and  noise  was  not  harmonious." 
This  was  the  only  reply  that  provoked  laughter,  the 
examination  generally  showing  conclusively  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  competitors.  Some  of  the  questions  were  diffi- 
cult enough  to  shake  their  confidence,  but  eventually 
the  number  was  reduced  to  four,  who  fought  for  the 
mastery  while  another  competition  was  carried  on. 
The  prizes,  consisting  principally  of  the  works  of  the 
old  masters,  were  distributed  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  trial.  The  referees  associated  with  the  Chair- 
man were  all  Professors  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music. 

Singing. — We  have  come  to  take  singing  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  do  not  think  what  a 
very  remarkable  function  and  process  it  is,  nor  how 
difficult  we  should  find  the  task  of  assigning  the 
reason  of  it,  or  explaining  the  manner.  We  speak 
for  a  deliberate  purpose — the  communication  of  our 
thoughts ;  we  laugh  or  weep  involuntarily ;  but  why 
should  we  sing  ?  Mothers  sing  to  their  children,  and 
mothers  must  have  sung  instinctively  to  their  children 
before  they  asked  or  even  craved  it ;  the  happy 
maiden  sings  at  her  work ;  men  sing  at  theirs.  This 
is  one  of  the  every-day  mysteries  of  life.  Why 
should  certain  moods  of  mind  prompt  men  and 
women — a  large  proportion  of  them,  at  least — to 
utter  sounds  entirely  different  from  those  with  which 
they  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  each 
other?  What  connection  is  there  between  these 
moods  of  mind  and  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  larynx  to  produce  a  pleasant  sound,  and  the  de- 
velopment and  modulation  of  that  sound  into  airs  or 
tunes  ?  How  did  this  come  about  ?  We  are  apt  to 
assume  that  everything  connected  with  what  we  call 
man's  natural  functions  was  always  as  it  is  now  ;  but 
among  his  slowly- developed  powers  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  must  place  that  of^  singing,  which 
now  seems  so  **  natural "  to  those  who  do  sing.  From 
the  earliest  recorded  times,  indeed,  man  has  sung ; 
but,  setting  aside  the  consideration  of  the  question 
through  what  centuries  and  cycles  of  progress  his 
vocal,  with  his  other  powers,  may  have  passed  before 
the  historic  period,  the  inquiry  still  remains,  What 
was  the  singing  of  the  earliest  recorded  times  ?  We 
do  not  know,  nor  shall  we  ever  know ;  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  something  very  unlike  the  singing 
of  modern  days — ^say  of  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
It  is  with  that  only  that  we  moderns  concern  our- 
selves, unless  we  are  historical  inquirers,  for  the 
very  germs  of  our  modem  style  of  singing  are  hardly 
to  be  discovered  if  we  go  back  five  brief  centuries. 

The  difference  in  musical  taste  is  sometimes  due  to 
a  peculiarly  nervous  constitution,  or  to  the  depressed 
or  elated  condition  of  the  mind.  Grief  is  often  soon- 
est solaced  by  a  lively  air;  hilarity  best  controlled  by 
a  plaintive  one.  But  after  all,  that  which  influences 
musical  taste,  or  any  kind  of  taste,  most,  is  education. 
Teach  children  to  admire  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
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in  nature.  At  the  fireside  and  in  the  schoolroom, 
children  should  be  instructed  in  music.  Correct 
taste  in  music  flings  wide  the  gate  to  the  highway  of 
all  that  is  beautiful,  noble  and  good. 

Marseilles  Hymn. — The  authorship  of  this  soul- 
stirring  war  song,  so   often  prohibited    by  despotic 
rulers,   and   now  the   national  air  of  France, — the 
Marseillaise,  as  it  is  called- — has  frequently  been  dis- 
puted.    In  his  recent  work  on  Strasburg  during  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Seingerlot,  an  authority  upon  these 
historical  questions,  has  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
old  family  papers  of  this  era,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Rouget  de  Lisle,  at   the  time  of  writing  these 
verses,  was  not  only  an  army  officer,  but  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  leading  newspaper  of 
Strasburg,  owned  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.   The  wife 
of  this  gentleman,  a  lady  of  musical  taste,  regarded 
the  poem  a  masterpiece,  and  urged  that  it  be  set  to 
music  by  the  author,  and  published*     It  accordingly 
appeared  in  this  form,  probably  in  April,  1792,  en- 
titled, "  A  war  song  for  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  ded- 
icated to  Marshal  Luckner.''     In  a  letter,  yet  extant, 
from  Mrs.  Deitrich,  the  Mayor's  wife,  to  her  brother, 
she  says  :  "  The  occupation  of  copying  music  has  en- 
abled me  for  some  days  to  shut  my  ears  to  political 
wrangles.     Politics  only  are  now  discussed  here.   To 
invent  something  new  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
numerous  guests,  my  husband  has  hit  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  having  a  song   composed  for  the  limes, 
which  embodies  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  town.    A 
captain  of  engineers,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  who  is  a  very 
amiable  poet  and  composer,  has  rapidly  done  for  him 
the  song  and  the  music.  It  is  spirit-stirring  [entrain- 
tiunt)y  and  not  wanting  in  originality.     It  is  in  the 
feeling  of  Gluck,  but  more  lively  and  aleit,  and  has 
been  performed  at  our  house  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  have  heard  it."     Thus  it  appears  that  the   Mar- 
seillaise was  written  to  please  the  hospitable  Mayor 
of  Strasburg  and  his  music-loving  wife,  and  not  im- 
provised in  high-wrought  excitement.     Capt.  Rouget 
de  Lisle  was  asked  to  draw  his  inspiration  from  pass- 
ing events  and  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  town, 
which    was    a    frontier   stronghold,   and  no   doubt 
tremendously  aroused  by  the  news  of  what  was  going 
on  in  Paris  and  by  the  declaration  of  war.     Strasburg 
would  probably  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  invasion, 
and,  in  any  case,  would  be  the  centre  of  military 
operations.     Political  discussson  went  on,  therefore, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics.     The  fact  that  the 
Deitrichs  kept  the  harpsichord  going,  and  had  Capt. 
Rouget  de  Lisle  compose  this  new  thing  for  it   to 
create  a  diversion  from  stirring  politics,  is  a   curious 
example  of  the  power  "  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough- 
hew  ihem  how  we  will."     In  trying  to  quiet  political 
wrangles,  Madame  Deitrich  lighted  a  flame  that  set 
all  France  ablaze.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  the  song  got  to  Marseilles  without  going  through 
Paris.     A  regimental  band  may  have  taken  it  to  the 
South.     The  first  time  it  was  heard  in  Paris  was  the 
day  the  Revolutionary  deputation  of  Marseilles,  which 
had  come  on  foot,  singing  what  was  ever  afterward  to 
be  known  as  their  "hymn,"  entered  the  capital.  It  was 
caught  up  at  once,  and  spread  like  wildfire  throughout 
the  nation.  The  entrain^  which  the  Mayor's  wife  said 
was  one  of  its  characteristics,  so  roused  the  Parisians 
that   nothing  could  withstand  their  fury.     Under  the 
monarchical  governments  in  France,   the  song  has 
always  been  held  seditious,  because  of  its  extraordi- 
nary  influence  upon  the  French  people.     The  first 
time  since  the  Revolution  that  it  was  not  regarded 


treasonable  by  those  in  authority,  was  at  the  opening 
of  the  World's  Fair,  in  1878. 

Richard  Grant  White  s.ays:  "This  remarkable  *hynin, 
struck  out  in  the  while  heat  of  unconscious  inspira- 
tion, perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  six  months  adopted 
by  the  people,  the  army,  the  legislatature  and  the 
whole  nation,  is  a  war-cry,  a  summons  to  instant 
battle.  It  has  no  insph-ation  but  glory,  and  invokes 
no  god  but  liberty.  Rouget  de  Lisle,  its  author,  was 
an  accomplished  officer,  an  enthusiast  for  liberty,  bat 
no  less  a  champion  for  justice  and  an  upholder  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  He  was  at  Strasburg  in  1792. 
One  day  Deitrich,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  who  knew 
him  well,  asked  him  to  write  a  martial  song,  to  be 
sung  on  the  departure  of  six  hundred  volunteers  to  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine.  He  consented,  wrote  the  song 
that  night — the  words  sometimes  coming  before  the 
music,  sometimes  the  music  before  the  words — and 
gave  it  to  Deitrich  the  next  morning.  As  is  not  un- 
common with  authors,  he  was  at  first  dissatisfied  with 
the  fruit  of  his  sudden  inspiration,  and,  as  he  handed 
the  manuscript  to  the  mayor,  he  said,  *  Here  is  what 
you  asked  for,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  very  good.'  But 
Deitrich  looked,  and  knew  better.  They  went  to  ibe 
harpsichord  with  Madame  and  sang  it ;  they  gathered 
the  band  of  the  theatre  together  and  rehearsed  it ;  it 
was  sung  in  the  public  square,  and  excited  such  en- 
thusiasm, that,  instead  of  six  hundred  volunteers,  nine 
hundred  left  Strasburg  for  the  army.  In  the  c)Durse 
of  a  few  months,  it  worked  its  way  southward  and 
became  a  favorite  with  the  Marseillais,  who  carried  it 
to  Pai  is — the  large  deputation  from  that  city  marching 
on  foot  and  singing  the  song — where  the  people, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  name,  its  author,  or  its  origi> 
nal  purpose,  spoke  of  it  simply  as  the  '  sung  of  the 
Marseillais,'  and  as  the  Marseillaise  it  will  be  known 
for  ever,  and  forever  be  the  rallying  cry  of  France 
against  tyranny.  Its  author,  soon  proscribed  as  a 
Royalist,  fled  from  France  and  took  refuge  in  the  Alps. 
But  the  echoes  of  the  chord  that  he  had  so  unwittingly 
struck  pursued  him  even  to  the  mountain  tops  of 
Switzerland.  '  What,'  said  he,  to  a  peasant  guide  in 
the  upper  fastnesses  of  the  border  range. '  is  this  song 
that  I  hear— ^//tfwj,  enfans  de  la  patrie  f  *  «  That  ? 
That  is  the  Marseillaise.'  And  thus,  suffering  from 
the  excesses  that  he  had  innocently  stimulated,  he 
first  learned  the  name  which  his  countrymen  had 
given  to  the  song  he  had  written. 

Star-Spangled  Banner. — This  beautiful  and  pa- 
triotic national  song  was  composed  by  Francis  Scolt 
Key,  of  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry,  in  1814,  vrhen  that  stronghold  was 
successfully  defended  from  the  attack  of  the  British 
fleet.  "  The  scene  which  he  describes,"  says  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  "  and  the  warm  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  breathes  in  the  song,  were  not  the  offspring  of 
mere  fancy  or  poetic  imagination.  He  tells  us  what 
he  actually  saw,  what  he  felt  while  witnessing  the 
conflict,  and  what  he  felt  when  the  battle  was  over 
and  the  victory  won  by  his  countrymen.  -Eveiy  word 
came  warm  from  his  heart,  and  for  that  reason,  even 
more  than  from  its  poetical  merit,  it  never  fails  to 
find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  it." 
By  authority  of  President  Madison,  Mr.  Key  had 
gone  to  the  British  fleet  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  se- 
cure the  relea.se  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Beanes,  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  enemy  and  was  detained  on 
board  the  flagship,  on  the  charge  of  violating  his 
parole.  He  met  General  Ross  and  Admirals  Cock- 
burn  and  Cochrane,  and  with  difficulty  secured  from 
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them  a  promise  of  the  gentleman's  release,  but  was 
at  the  same  time  informed  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  fleet  until  after  the  proposed 
attack  on  Fort  McHenry,  which  the  admiral  boasted 
he  would  carry  in  a  few  hours.      The  ship  on  which 
himself,   his    friend    and    the    commissioner    who 
accompanied  the  flag  of  truce  were  detained,  came 
up  the  bay  and  was  anchored  at  the   mouth   of  the 
Pntapsco,  within  full  view  of  Fort  McHenry.     They 
watched  the  flag  of  the  fort  through  the   entire    day 
^'ith  an  anxiety  that  can  better  be  felt  than  described, 
until  night  prevented  them  from  seeing  it.    During  the 
night  they  remained  on  deck,  noting  every  shell  from 
the  moment  it  was  fired  until  it  fell.   While  the  bom- 
bardment continued,  it  was  evidence  that  the  fort  had 
not  surrendered,  but  it  suddenly  ceased  sometime  be- 
fore day,  and,  as  they  had  no  communication  wiih 
any  of  the  enemy's  ships,  they  did  not  know  whether 
the  fort  had  surrendered  or  the  attack  been  abandoned. 
They  paced  the  deck  for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  painful 
suspense,  watching  with  intense  anxiety,  for  the  return 
of  the  day.     As  soon  as  it  dawned,  their  glasses  were 
turned  to  the  fort,  and,  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  they 
saw  that  "our  flag  was  still  there !"  The  song  was  begun 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  in  the  fervor  of  the  moment, 
when  he  saw  the  enemy  hastily  retreating  to  their 
ships,  and  looked  at  the  flag  he  had  watched  for  so 
anxiously  as  the  morning  opened.     He  had  written 
some  lines,  or  brief  notes,  that  would  aid  him  in  re- 
calling them, on  the  back  of  a  letter;  and  for  some  of 
the  lines  as  he  proceeded  he  had  to  rely  on  his  mem- 
ory.    Me  finished  it  in  the  boat  on  his  way  to  the 
shore,  and  wrote  it  out  as  it  now  stands  immediately 
upon  reaching  Baltimore.     In  an  hour  after  it  was 
placed   in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  it  was   on   the 
streets  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  took  its 
place  as  a  national   song.     The  music   of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  is  an  old   French  air,  long  known 
in  England  as**Anacreon,"  and  afterwards  in  America 
as  "  Adams  and  Liberty.'* 

•*  Hail  Columbia." — The  music  was  composed  in 
1789,  by  Professor  Phylo,  of  Philadelphia,  and  played 
at  Trenton,  when  Washington  was  en  route  to  New 
York  to  be  inaugurated.     The  tune  was  originally 
called  the  "  President's  March."     The  words  were 
written  nearly  ten  years  later  by  Judge  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson.    The  following  is  his  own  account,  written  in 
1S40,  of  the  origin  of  the  words.     He  says:    "The 
song  was  written  in  1 798,  when  a  war  with  France  was 
thought  to  be  inevitable — Congress  being  then  in  ses- 
sion in  Philadelphia,  deliberating  on  that  important 
subject,  and  acts  of  hostility  having  actually  occurred. 
The  contest  between  England  and  France  was  raging, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into 
parlies,  some  thinking  that  policy  and  duty  required  us 
to  take  part  with  France;  others  were  in  favor  of  unit- 
ing with  England,  under  the  belief  that  she  was  the 
great  preservjttive  power  of  good  principles  and  safe 
government.     The  violation  of  our  rights  by  both  bel- 
ligerents was  foxing  us  from  the  just  and  wise  policy 
of  President  Washington,  which  was  to  take  part  with 
neither,  but  to  keep  a  strict  ^nd  honest  neutrality  be- 
tween them.     The  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  France 
was  exceedingly  oflensive  to  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  espoused  her  cause ;  and  the  violence  of  the 
spirit  of  party  has  never  risen  higher  than  it  did  at  that 
time  and  on  that  question.    The  theatre  was  then  open 
in  our  city.     A  young  man  named  Fox,  belonging  to  it, 
whose  talent  was  good  as  a  singer,  was  about  to  take 
his  benefit.     I  had  known  him  when  at  school.     On 
this  acquaintance  he  called  on  me  on  Saturday  after- 


noon— his  benefit  being  announced  for  the  following 
Monday.  He  said  he  had  no  boxes  taken,  and  his 
prospect  was  that  he  should  suffer  a  loss  instead  of  re- 
ceiving a  benefit ;  but  that  if  he  could  get  a  patriotic 
song  adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  "  President's  March," 
then  the  popular  air,  he  had  no  doubt  of  a  full  hovse  ; 
that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had  been  trying 
to  accomplish  it,  but  were  satisfied  that  no  words  could 
be  composed  to  suit  the  music  of  the  march.  I  told 
him  I  would  try  it.  He  came  the  next  afternoon,  and 
the  song,  such  as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  an- 
nounced on  Monday  morning,  and  the  theatre  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  so  continued  night  after  night, 
the  song  being  encored  and  repeated  many  times  each 
night,  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  It  was  also 
sung  at  night  in  the  streets  by  large  assemblies  of  citi- 
zens, including  members  of  Congress.  The  enthusiasm 
was  general,  and  the  song  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Stales.  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  get  up 
an  American  spirit  which  should  be  above  the  interests, 
passions  and  policy  of  both  belligerents,  and  look  and 
feel  exclusively  for  our  honor  and  our  rights.  Not  an 
allusion  is  made  either  to  France  or  England,  or  to 
which  was  most  in  fault  in  their  treatment  of  us.  Of 
course  the  song  found  favor  with  both  parties  ;  it  was 
truly  American  and  nothing  else,  and  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  every  American  heart  responded  to  it.  It 
has  endured  infinitely  beyond  any  expectation  of  the 
author,  and  beyond  any  merit  it  can  boast  of,  except 
that  of  being  truly  and  exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sen- 
timent and  spirit." 

Gradually,  in  Italy,  singing  became  an  art. 
What  we  mean  by  singing  when  we  speak  of  it  as  a 
source  of  pleasure  of  the  higher  kind,  is  really  an 
Italian  art,  which  has  been  ditfused  over  the  civilized 
world ;  and  the  Italian  school  of  singing  is  still  the 
only  great  school — we  may  almost  say  the  only  school 
— for  all  others,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  that 
school,  are  inferior.  The  first  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  Italian  school  of  singing  is  the  delivery 
of  the  voice,  the  mode  of  uttering  a  single  note. 
Italians  generally  (for  singing  in  this  way  has  be- 
come a  second  nature  to  the  whole  people)  use  their 
voices  in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  generality  of 
other  people.  They  naturally  uiter  their  notes  with 
a  purity  and  a  freedom  rarely  heard  from  untaught 
persons  of  other  races.  This  delivery  of  the  voice  is 
the  foundation  of  their  excellence  as  singers.  In- 
deed, it  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  that  excel- 
lence ;  for  not  only  is  there  no  great  singing  without 
it,  but  the  chief  end  of  Italian  vocal  discipline  is  to 
attain  execution  united  with  this  free  vocal  utterance. 
There  are  singers  who  have  voices  of  remarkable 
power,  range  and  flexibility,  who  never  can  be  great 
because,  either  by  nature  or  from  bad  and  ineradica- 
ble habit,  they  cannot  attain  this  pure  and  fiee  deliv- 
ery of  the  voice.  Their  tone  is  guttural,  or  it  is  nasal, 
or  it  is  rough,  or  it  is  unsteady,  or  something  else; 
it  may  be  merely  constrained ;  in  any  case,  the  fault 
is  more  or  less  destructive.  There  may  be  great 
singing  without  great  power,  without  remarkable 
flexibility,  without  the  ability  to  execute  a  roulade  or 
trill ;  but  there  can  be  no  singing  really  great  without 
this  free,  pure  delivery  of  the  voice.  A  singer  who 
can  go  through  the  whole  range  of  his  voice,  from 
low  to  high,  swelling  out  the  tone  and  diminishing 
it  with  the  vowel  sound  of  broad  «,  (ah,)  preserving^ 
that  sound  purely,  and  uniting  with  it  perfect  intona- 
tion through  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  has  con- 
quered much  more  than  half  the  difficulties  of  the 
art  of  vocalisation. 
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LANCASTER,   APRIL,  z88x. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  MCASKEY 

AS  stated  in  the  official  department,  the 
editor  of  this  journal  is  no  longer  Super- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  heavy 
weight  of  that  office,  which  he  has  borne  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  has  been  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  another.  Released,  he  will  be 
able  shortly  to  devote  more  time  to  his  edi- 
torial duties.  Improvements  in  the  Journal 
are  already  in  contemplation,  and  will  be 
announced  at  an  early  day.  Meantime,  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  link  that  has  bound 
him  so  long  to  the  school  interests  and  the 
school  men  of  the  State  will  not  be  entirely 
severed.  He  will  still  be  able  to  speak  for 
the  one  and  to  the  other  through  the  old  col- 
umns and  in  the  old  way. 

The  school  officers  throughout  the  State, 
who  have  been  so  true  to  him  through  these 
many  years,  he  now  calls  upon  to  be  equally 
true  to  the  new  administration,  strengthen 
its  hands,  and  above  all,  slacken  not  your 
own  efforts  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  your  charge. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  time 
than  the  present  for  a  change  of  school 
administration.  The  local  administration  is 
generally  in  the  hands  of  competent  officers. 
The  condition  of  the  public  schools  has  never 
been  more  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  cause 
of  disturbance  at  work  anywhere  among  the 
schools  of  the  State.  The  Soldiers'  Orphan 
schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  the 
children  still  in  them  are  healthy  and  happy. 
These  schools  have  had  their  day  of  trial  and 
difficulty,  but  all  that  is  wanted  now  is  to  be 
allowed  to  close  under  the  law  in  honor.  The 
Normal  schools  never  were  so  flourishing  or 
so  well  prepared  to  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  established.  Here,  however, 
there  are  some  unsettled  questions  that  may 
give  trouble.  The  Department,  too,  is  out  of 
debt,  A  year  ago  we  were  behindhand  from 
two  to  three  millions  of  dollars.  Schools 
were  suffering,  teachers  could  not  get  their 
salaries,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
school  warrants  were  floating  about  the  State 
dishonored.  Since  that  time,  all  our  debts 
have  been  paid,  and  the  State  owes  nothing 


to  Orphan  schools.  Normal  schools,  or  schotA 
of  any  kind.  The  outlook  is  the  brightest  in 
the  history  of  our  system  of  public  education, 
and  the  new  Superintendent  will  find  his 
whole  army  in  admirable  condition,  well 
equipped,  well  officered,  and  ready  to  be  led 
at  once  against  ignorance,  the  common  enemy 
of  our  race. 


We  have  received  the/ollowing  letter  from 
the  new  Minister  of  Education  in  Japan : 

ToKlO,  Japan, 
^h^  2d  months  14th  year  of  Meiji^  1881. 
Hon.  J.  P.  WlCKERSHAM,  Superintendent  of  ScAfi&b, 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
recently  been  appointed  as  Minister  of  Educadoa. 
I  am  much  gratified  to  hear  that  Mr.  Tanaka  Fuji- 
maro,  formerly  our  Vice- Minister  of  Exlucation,  hai 
obtained  valuable  assistance  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  our  education  through  the  friendly  communica- 
tion you  have  kindly  consented  to  keep  with  hia. 
Now,  I  sincerely  desire  that  as  a  successor  of  Mr. 
Tanaka,  I  shall  equally  be  honored  with  your  friend- 
ship for  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  happiness   and  pros- 
perity, I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Kawano  Tokamo, 
Minister  of  Education,  Japan^ 


The  borough  of  Milton  had  built  up  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  public  schools,  before  the 
terrible  fire  of  last  May  destroyed  her  school 
houses,  and  mingled  their  ashes  with  the  ashes 
of  two  thirds  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  with  wonderful  cour- 
age, commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
house  last  August,  and  completed  it  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  dedicatory  services  were  held 
on  Friday  evening,  February  25th.  On  that 
evening  the  two  high  school  rooms  were  thrown 
into  one^  and  a  large  audience  assembled  to 
listen  to  the  exercises.  The  architect  and 
the  school  board  seemed  proud  of  their  work, 
as  well  they  may  be.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  Scripture  reading  and  prayer. 
W.  D.^nyder,  esq.,  read  an  account  of  the  Mil- 
ton schools,  concluding  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  the  cost  of  the  new  building.  Stale 
Superintendent  Wic^ersham  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  some  length,  commending  the  people 
of  Milton  for  their  heroic  effort  to  supply 
their  children  with  school  facilities,  speaking 
in  terms  of  praise  of  the  system  of  grades  and 
course  of  study  adopted,  holding  up  to  admi- 
ration the  possibilities  of  our  public  schools 
generally,  and  exhorting  all  present  to  give 
them  the  heartiest  support. 
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Mr.  Wickersham's  address  was  followed  by 
short  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed  and  others ; 
£ind  the  exercises  all  through  were  enlivened 
-with  music  by  the  Reformed  church  choir  and 
the  High  School  Glee  Club. 

The  new  school  house  is  of  brick,  and  con- 
t:ains  some  eight  school  rooms,  with  several 
class  rooms,  and  a  convenient  Directors' 
Hoom.  The  cost  of  the  whole,  not  including 
the  lot  and  the  material  obtained  from  the 
old  building,  was  about  $11,000.  The  value 
of  the  house  and  lot  is  not  less  than  £15,000 
or  i 1 6,000.     Well  done,  Milton  ! 


DR.  HIGBEE,  GREETING ! 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  YEAR  IN  THE  LANCASTER 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


AMONG  the  few  old  letters  which  the 
junior  editor  of  The  Journal  has  cared 
to  preserve  from  the  passing  years — some 
written  by  friends  now  "gone  over  to  the 
majority,'*  others  by  those  in  whom  the 
touchstone  of  time  has  been  but  a  revealer  of 
genuine  qualities — is  one  hastily  penned  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  holiday  gift  more  than 
twenty-seven  years  ago : 

Lancaster.  Jan'y  3,  1854. 
Mr.  Jno.  p.  McCaskey, 

Dear  Sir  :  Through  you  I  would  tender  my 
^warmest  thanks  to  the  scholars  who  have  honored 
me  with  the  Christmas  present  which  I  have  received 
this  day  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shober.  I  shall  ever 
cherish  this  mark  of  friendship  and  esteem  with  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  the  more  so  because  the  friendship 
of  the  young  I  especially  prize.  Hoping  that  our 
intercourse  with  each  other  may  be  beneficial  and 
pleasant,  and  that  the  memory  of  it  may  be  a  source 
of  delight  in  after  years,  I  remain 

The  sincere  friend  of  you  all, 

£.  £.  HiGBEE. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  the  newly-appointed 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  mathematical  de- 
partment of  the  Boys*  High  School  of  Lan- 
caster city,  where  we  boys  all  knew  him  as 
"Mr.  Higbee,"  and  that  with  abiding' respect 
and  affection.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
whom  Dr.  H.  may  have  quite  forgotten,  was 
not  a  very  diligent  student  of  text-books,  but 
he  was  then  unconsciously  learning  to  listen 
to  voices,  to  look  into  faces,  and  to  gather 
definite  impressions  of  people,  less  from  what 
they  said  than  from  what  they  were.  So 
that  a  man  of  forceful  character  or  of  gener- 
ous soul,  met  for  a  year  in  the  daily  contact  of 
the  class-room,  could  never  be  forgotten  ; 
and  the  impressions  we  have  carried  through 


all  these  years  of  Mr.  Higbee  are  such  as  any 
teacher  might  be  glad  to  leave  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils. 

Of  the  several  instructors  then  employed  in 
the  school  he  was  the  man  who  reached  us 
with  a  grip  of  power,  and  apparently  without 
thought  or  effort  on  his  part  to  do  this.  To  us 
boys  he  was  a  sort  of  ''admirable  Crichton," 
able  to  do  almost  anything,  from  fencing, 
skating,  sparring,  and  playing  the  flute,  up  to 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and — what  we  had 
more  respect  for  yet — all  the  mathematics  ! 
He  helped  us  select  books  for  our  society 
library,  organized  at  that  time,  and  was  always 
ready  to  answer  our  hard  questions.  His 
affability  of  manner,  quick  gesture,  rapid 
movement,  ready  wit,  constant  disposition  to 
oblige,  and  his  utter  lack  of  that  dignified 
reserve  which  teachers  sometimes  affect,  even 
more  than  his  rare  scholarship,  made  him  an 
"authority"  with  us  all ;  and  when  he  left  us, 
there  was  no  teacher  to  whom  we  would  not 
rather  have  said  good-bye. 

A  single  class-room  incident  of  this  year, 
which  we  often  recall  with  a  pleasant  sense  of 
obligation — for  it  introduced  us  to  the  de- 
lightful study  of  the  significance,  the  history, 
and  the  hidden  meanings  of  words — will  illus- 
trate his  method  of  teaching  language.  He 
had  the  mathematical  room,  as  has  been  said, 
but  on  one  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal  of  the  school,  he  heard  the  Latin 
classes  recite.  We  were  reading  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  defence  of  the  Helve- 
tians at  their  baggage-wagons  was  the  subject 
of  the  lesson.  He  heard  our  dull  rendering 
of  the  text,  with  a  running  fire  of  comments 
upon  it,  and  then  read  for  us.  As  he  went 
into  the  precise  meanings  of  the  words  in 
their  derivation  and  use,  tearing  them  to 
pieces,  and — "suiting  the  action  to  the  word," 
for,  of  course,  he  was  standing — showed  us 
how  graphic  was  Caesar's  description  of  the 
fight,  we  were  at  fever-heat  of  interest.  We 
saw  the  hurtling  javelins  fly,  and  the  fierce 
thrust  of  darts  and  spears  between  the  wagon 
w^heels,  and  felt  the  stubborn  defence  of  the 
doomed  Helvetians. 

One  word  in  the  lesson,  subjiciebant,  as 
with  quick  gesture  he  put  meaning  and 
derivation  before  us,  gave  us,  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  lightning  flash,  a  realizing  sense 
of  what  is  meant  by  etymology — a  branch  of 
study  that,  like  the  rich  "  lead  "  of  the  gold 
deposits,  rewards  the  miner  in  proportion  to 
the  diligence  with  which  he  labors.  We  have 
since  worked  this  "lead**  to  some  purpose 
and  with  much  enjctyment — thanks,  in  great 
part,  to  the  impulse  given  by  Mr.  Higbee  in 
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in  those  old  days — until  able  to  feel  with  Dr. 
Holmes  that  *'  the  poetry  of  words  is  quite 
as  beautiful  as  that  of  sentences." 

From  first  to  last  the  session  was  a  good 
one,  and  to  the  now  gray-haired  man  who 
contributed  very  much  to  make  .it  so — his  hair 
black  enough  when  the  note  of  **  January 
*54,"  was  written — many  of  the  old  boys  are 
ready  to  say  that  it  is  as  he  had  hoped  :  '*  The 
memory  of  it  has  been  a  source  of  delight  in 
after  years." 

We  regard  the  State  Superintendent  who 
has  just  left  the  office  as  the  Common 
School  man  of  Pennsylvania — in  this  work 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  men; 
as,  indeed,  the  one  man  most  worthy, 
by  right  of  eminent  fitness,  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  great  Department  of- Public  In- 
struction. But  change,  like  death,  will  come; 
and  coming,  there  is  no  man  in  the  college 
work  at  whose  good  fortune  we  are  personally 
more  glad  than  that  of  Dr.  Higbee,  our  old- 
time  teacher,  to  whom  we  have  long  felt  so 
•  keen  a  sense  of  personal  gratitude.  May  his 
administration  be  characterized  by  wisdom, 
energy,  and  discretion,  and  the  ever-present 
purpose  of  **  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.'*  He  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the 
grandest  work  he  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  perform  or  direct — the  most  far-reaching 
in  its  influence  for  the  general  good.  We 
believe  that  he  will  do  it  as  in  the  Master's 
eye  ;  and  may  the  guidance  and  the  blessing 
of  that  Master  whom  he  serves  be  with  him 
through  it  all.  j.  p.  m. 


PRESIDENT  OARFIELD  ON  GENERAL 

EDUCATION. 


IT  is  well  known  that  President  Garfield  is  a 
warm  friend  of  public  education.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  strong  sentences  of  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  on  this  subject : 

But  the  danger  which  arises  from  ignorance  in  the 
voter  cannot  be  denied.  It  covers  a  field  far  wider 
than  that  of  negro  suffrage  and  the  present  condition 
of  that  race. 

It  is  a  danger  that  lifrks  and  hides  in  the  sources 
and  fountains  of  power  in  every  State.  We  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  disaster  that  may 
be  brought  upon  us  by  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  citi- 
zens, when  joined  to  corruption  and  .fraud  in  the 
suffrage. 

The  voters  of  the  Union,  who  make  and  unmake 
constitutions,  and  upon  whose  will  hang  the  destinies 
of  our  government,  can  transmit  supreme  anthority  to 
no  successor  save  the  coming  generation  of  voters, 
who  are  the  sole  heirs  of  sovereign  power.  If  that 
generation  comes  to  its  inheritance  blinded  by  ignor- 
ance and  corrupted  by  vice, -the  fall  of  the  Republic 
will  be  certain  and  remediless. 


The  census  has  already  sounded  the  alarm  in  (Ix 
appalling  figures  which  mark  how  dangerously  higk 
the  tide  of  illiteracy  has  risen  among  our  voters  as4 
their  children.  To  the  South  this  question  is  a( 
supreme  importance,  but  the  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  slavery  did  not  rest  upon  the  South  alone. 

The  nation  itself  is  responsible  for  the  extension  d 
the  suffrage,  and  is  under  special  obligations  to  aid  ii 
removing  the  illiteracy  which  it  has  added   to  tlx 
voting  population.     For  the  North  and  South  alike 
there   is   but   one  remedy.     All    the    constitutiooal 
power  of  the  nation  and  of  the  States,  and    all  the 
volunteer  forces  of  the  people,  should  be   sumrooned! 
to  meet  this  danger  by  the  saving  influence  of  uni- 
versal  education.     It  is  the  high  privilege  and  sacredi 
duty  of  those  now  living  to  educate  their  successors, 
and  fit  them  by  intelligence  and  virtlie  for  the  inheri- 
tance which  awaits   them.      In  this  beneficent  work 
sections  and  races  should  be  forgotten,  and    partisas- 
ship  should  be  unknown.     Let  our  |>eople  find  a  nev 
meaning  in  the  divine  oracle  which  declares  that  "i 
little   child  shall  lead  them,"  for  our  little  child rea 
will  soon  control  the  destinies  of  the  Republic.     Mr 
countrymen,  we  do  not  now  differ   in  our  judgmeat 
concerning  the  controversies  of  past  generations,  ac^ 
fifty  years  hence  our  children  will  not  be  divided  is 
their  opinions  concerning  our  controversies.     Ther 
will  surely  bless  their  fathers  and  their   fathers'  God 
that  the  Union  was  preserved,  that  slavery  was  over- 
thrown, and  that  both  races  were  made  equal  before 
the   law.      We  may  hasten  or  retard,  but  we  cannct 
prevent,  the  final  reconciliation.   Is  it  not  possible  for 
us  now  to  make  a  truce  with  time  by  anticipating  and 
accepting  its  inevitable  verdict  ?     Enterprises  of  the 
highest  importance  to  our  moral  and  material  well- 
being  invite  us,  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  em- 
ployment of  our  best  powers.     Let  all   our  people, 
leaving  behind  them  the  battle-fields  of  dead  issaes. 
move  forward,  and  in  the  strength  of  liberty  and  the 
restored  Union,  win  the  grander  victories  of  peace. 
The  prosperity  which  now  prevails  is  without  a  par- 
allel in   our   history.      Fruitful   seasons  have   done 
much  to  secure  it,  but  they  have  not  done  all.     The 
preservation  of  the  public  credit  and  the  resumptioe 
of  specie  payments,  so  successfully  attained   by  the 
administration  of  my  predecessors,  have  enabled  our 
people  to  secure  the  blessings  which  the   seasoos 
brought. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


IN  Philadelphia,  Washington's  birthday 
was  celebrated  by  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  William  Pepper,  the  newly-elected  Pro- 
vost of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
exercises  took  place  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  which  was  filled  by  a  large  and  bril- 
liant assembly,  including  a  thousand  students 
and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia. A  number  of  College  Presidents  from 
this  and  other  States  were  present.  Gover- 
nor Hoyt,  who  is  ex-officio  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  delivered  a  brief  address, 
and  presented  the  keys  of  the  University  to 
Dr.  Pepper.  The  following  is  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Governor's  address : 
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The  events  of  this  day  will  affect  your  own  career 
a.nd  the  fortunes  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Tliat  they  will  terminate  in  an  auspicious  outcome 
for  you  and  it,  has  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Trustees  as  well  as  yourself.  Such  result  has  been 
the  motive  upon  which  you  have  entered  upon  your 
mutual  covenants.  Whoever  undertakes  the  guid- 
ance of  an  educational  structure  like  this  University 
susumes  a  conspicuous,  yet  dangerous  and  delicate 
public  trust — conspicuous,  because  it  stands  out 
Doldly  as  a  great  remedial  and  sustaining  agency, 
supplementing  the  progressive  tendencies  of  man- 
kind, seeking,  if  they  may  happily  find,  better  things 
^-^angerous,  because  failure  has  ill-omened  disaster 
in  its  train,  and  concentrates  responsibility  upon  one 
liead — delicate,  because,  while  a  great  success  is  at- 
tainable, it  must* come  from  the  nice  adjustment  of 
many  means  to  one  end,  Wide  intelligence,  keen  per- 
ceptions of  life  and  men,  skillful  and  energetic  ex- 
ecutive force.  In  this  day,  the  University  must  not 
only  cover  with  its  curriculum  the  range  of  all  hu- 
manity and  all  knowledge,  but  its  administration 
must  be  in  full  apprehension  of  and  quick  sympathy 
"with  modern  methods  and  products.  Its  utilities  do 
not  terminate  with  the  years'  work,  but  they  go  on 
forever.  Its  functions  are  to  assimilate  all  the  facts 
of  the  world  within  and  the  world  without,  digested 
free  from  error,  falsehood  and  sophistry,  returned  to 
society  through  that  p>ortion  of  the  community  sub- 
jected to  its  alchemy,  for  the  health,  strength  and 
g;rowth  of  the  body  p>olitic. 

On  receiviDg  the  keys,  Provost  Pepper 
said: 

I  gladly  accept  this  key  of  my  office  as  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  not  being  unmindful 
of  the  weighty  responsibilities  attaching  to  it,  but 
trusting  humbly  that,  under  the  blessing  and  guid- 
ance of  Almighty  God,  the  efforts  of  my  associates 
and  myself  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  institution 
may  be  rightly  directed. 

After  the  ceremony,  Rev.  Dr.  Kraiith, 
Vice  Provost  of  the  University;  delivered  an 
address,  which  was  followed  by  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  Provost. 

On  the  question  as  to  how  a  University 
can  be  made  great,  the  speaker  said : 

Spacious  halls,  rich  collections  and  libraries,  and 
munificent  endowments,  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  a 
great  University;  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  render 
a  University  great.     This  can  be  done  solely  by  the 
work  of  its  teachers;  by  their  learning;    by  their 
zeal   and  ability  in  teaching;  by  their  personal  in- 
fluence over  their  students,  and  by  their  wider  influ- 
ence  over  the   intellectual  life  of  the  surrounding 
community.    I  would  urge  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
securing  only  the  best  and  most  energetic  men,  of 
paying  them   liberally   for    their   whole   time  and 
strength,  and   then   of  enlarging  their   duties  and 
opportunities  of  teaching  so  as  to  develop  and  utilize 
their  full  powers.     When  this  is  done,  let  a  com- 
munity exact  from  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
education  of  its  youth — from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est stage — the  very  best  work  ;  let  them  insist  by  the 
irresistible  force  of   an   enlightened    and  cultured 
public  opinion   that  they  who  are  set  in  the  high 
places  of  learning  shall  be  the  most  thoroughly  fitted 
for  their  posts  ;  the  exaction  will  be  cheerfully  met, 
and  the  criticism  be  gladly  borne,  if  at  the  same 


time  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  teachers  be  strength- 
ened by  the  cordial  appreciation  of  a  community — 
competent  to  criticise,  because  itself  aiming  at  a  high 
standard  of  culture,  and  authorized  to  exact  because 
willing  to  reward  liberally. 

His  ideas  of  the  discipline  proper  for  a 
University  are  as  follows : 

It  is  not  to  elaborate  rules  of  discipline  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  prevention  of  truly  reprehensible 
acts.  The  best  safeguard  against  these  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  high-toned  University  feeling,  aided  by  the 
sjlent  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit  that  pervades 
our  Institution.  Its  organization  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  students  of  one 
department  to  regard  those  of  the  other  departments 
in  any  light  save  as  comrades  and  members  of  the 
same  college.  All  must  feel  themselves  equally 
bound  to  protect  her  reputation,  and  to  govern  them- 
selves by  the  best  traditions  of  University  life. 

If,  in  the  larger  world  outside,  no  force  influences 
men  so  powerfully  as  that  of  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  the  case  in  the  lesser  world  of  a  Univer- 
sity, that  the  sustained  sentiment  of  class  after  class 
against  mean,  ungentlemanly,  or  outrageous  actions, 
should  render  their  repetition  practically  impossible. 
The  passage,  year  after  year,  of  a  body  of  young 
men  imbued  with  such  feelings,  as  well  as  with  a 
reasonable  regard  for  intellectual  pursuits,  from  the 
Universities  into  the  general  community,  must  exert 
a  constantly  increasing  and  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  tone  of  society  and  of  public  life. 

In  referrring  to  the  education  of  women, 
he  said : 

It  seems  impossible  for  any  school  which  intends, 
at  the  present  time,  to  exert  its  full  influence  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  community,  to  neglect  the  sub- 
ject of  the  higher  education  of  women.  I  do  not 
refer  to  any  such  question  as  that  of  opening  the 
University  classes  to  young  women,  because  I  regard 
it  as  settled  beyond  dispute  that  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  is  inadmissible.  The  University  has 
recently  been  making  cautious  advances  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  persons  of  both  sexes  are  now  admitted  to 
certain  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  It  may  be  that 
this  comprises  as  much  as  is  safe  or  desirable  to  be 
done  in  this  particular  direction  ;  and  as  the  special 
function  of  the  University  is  not  the  education  of 
women,  it  seems  proper  that  further  action  should 
await  the  expression  of  some  carefully-matured 
wishes  or  plans  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  as- 
sumed to  represent  the  interests  of  women  in  this 
matter.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  more 
definite  provision  is  needed  than  now  exists,  to  carry 
the  education  of  women  beyond  the  point  generally 
attainable  at  present.  The  difliculty  has  been  in 
part  met  by  the  establishment  of  special  colleges; 
but  other  arrangements  than  these  aie  required  to 
provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  large  number 
of  women  who  desire  thorough  and  advanced  edu-  . 
cation. 

The  address  touched  a  large  number  of 
topics  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  and  left  the  impression  that  its 
author  is  an  able,  energetic  man  of  affairs, 
and  will  put  forth  every  effort  to  place  the 
institution  whose  head  he  has  become  in  a 
position  of  increased  usefulness. 
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THE  GOOD  TEA.CHER. 


IN  his  late  report,  N.  C.  Dougherty,  for- 
merly of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  Millers ville 
student,  now  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  points  out  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  teacher  as  follows  : 

1.  I  would  first  say  that  the  teacher  should  know 
thoroughly  the  subjects  which  he  is  set  to  teach. 
This  knowledge  should  be  accurate  in  the  details 
and  in  the  principles  of  the  science.  This  may  seem 
to  be  so  plain  a  matter  as  not  to  need  naming  here. 
But  many  teachers  are  laboring  to  make  a  ready  gift 
of  talking  take  the  place  of  an  honest  and  reasonable 
literary  preparation.     This  is  impossible. 

2.  The  teacher  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  action  of  the  human  mind,  especially  of  the 
minds  of  children.  This  he  needs  in  order  that  he 
may  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  child's  mental  re- 
quirements. He  must  know  how  the  mind  should 
develop.  Such  knowledge  is  as  necessary  to  him  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  working  of  a  loco- 
motive is  to  the  engineer,  or  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  upon  which  he  plays  is  to  the  musician. 

3.  He  must  know  something  of  the  views  and 
methods  of  leading  educators,  not  for  servile  imita* 
tion,  but  for  thoughtful  study,  and  as  a  means  of 
guidance  and  inspiration.  To-day  there  are  excel- 
lent facilities  for  the  interchange  of  thought  on  edu- 
cational matters.  Every  year  adds  to  this  valuable 
information,  and  improves  the  methods  employed. 
It  is  very  dangerous  for  the  teacher  to  become  iso- 
lated from  the  best  educational  thought  of  his  time. 

4.  He  must  not  be  a  wrangler  over  details  in 
methods.  Since  the  advent  of  the  modem  fashion  of 
exhibiting  modes  of  instruction  at  teachers'  meetings 
and  elsewhere,  there  has  been  too  much  of  such 
hobby-riding.  The  disposition  to  rely  on  mere 
methods  shows  a  mental  laziness  which  the  pupils 
ovght  not  to  have  for  a  pattern. 

5.  He  must  possess,  either  by  nature  or  as  a  result 
of  culture,  a  sympathetic  spirit,  the  ability  and  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of 
children.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  wishes  of 
children  are  always  to  be  gratified.  But  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  to 
control  them.  Without  this  active  sympathy  with 
childhood's  wants  and  feelings,  the  teacher  will  fail 
to  reach  the  hearts  or  even  the  intellect  of  his  pupils. 

6.  He  must  possess  the  virtues  of  cheerfulness  and 
patience.  The  annoyances  of  the  school-room  are 
many;  and  if  the  teacher  allows  himself  to  be  chafed 
by  them,  if  each  one  of  the  little  irritating  occur- 
rences that  are  sure  to  come  during  the  daily  sessions 
is  dwelt  upon,  souring  the  temper  and  driving  out 
the  sunshine,  then  the  teacher's  peace  will  vanish 
also.  His  occupation  will  become  to  him  a  dismal 
and  discouraging  business ;  an  occasion  of  ever  re- 
curring agony.  This  tendency  must  be  sturdily  re- 
sisted. The  teacher  must  take  a  cheerful  view  of  his 
trials,  learning  to  see  a  lesson  or  an  opportunity  in 
each  one,  and  meeting  discouragement  with  unruf- 
fled temper,  but  with  added  determination. 

7.  He  must  be  self-poised,  possessing  the  power 
and  the  habit  of  a  dignified  (not  pompous)  self-con- 
trol. In  these  days  when  corporal  punishment  is 
looked  upon  with  so  much  disfavor,  the  teacher  must 
rule  chiefiy  by  personal  infiuence  and  energy.  But 
the  personal  energy  which  cannot  control  one's  own 


impulses  is  of  little  worth.  Such  a  poor  governor  of 
self  can  not  expect  to  govern  the  impressible  crowd 
of  boys  and  girls  in  an  ordinary  school. 

8.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  and  to  exercise  coa- 
mon  sense — a  quality  so  named,  not  because  it  is  a 
common  possession,  but  because  it  ought  to  be. 

9.  He  must  possess  a  good  moral  character,  net 
alone  in  the  legal  and  social  sense  of  the  term,  be 
also  in  the  sense  of  being  moved  and  actuated  bj 
the  highest  and  purest  motives.  Extrava^nt  de- 
mands are  sometimes  made  upon  the  teacher  ia 
respect  to  the  influence  he  is  expected  to  inrield  over 
his  pupils.  It  seems  to  be  required  that  during  the 
six  hours  of  his  daily  control  of  them,  a  control  ex> 
tending  over  only  five  days  of  the  week,  and  over 
but  a  few  years  of  their  lives,  he  will  by  the  energr 
of  his  moral  power,  undo  and  overcome  all  the  eril 
influences  exerted  over  th^m  at  home  and  on  the 
streets.  Such  a  demand  is  unreasonable.  And  yet 
it  remains  true  that  in  all  moral  aspects  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  to  the  pupil  a  fit  pattern.  Anaong  t&e 
teachers  of  antiquity  were  Socnftes  and  Plato  and 
Quintilian,  the  noblest  men  of  their  time.  So  it 
ought  to  be  now.  Hence  the  teacher  should  be  in  afl 
respects  the  best,  the  purest,  the  most  truthful  of  meo. 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following,  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Bedford  Inquirer^  does  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  schools,  and 
to  their  closest,  warmest,  and  most  earnest 
friends,  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic : 

We  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  of 
this  State.  This  interesting  report  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  citizen  of  the  State.  The  care  thai 
has  been  manifested,  and  the  proper  means  that  have 
been  used,  and  the  motives  that  prompted  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  grand  and  noble  scheme  to  place  above 
want  and  penury  the  orphans  of  those  who  bravely 
gave  up  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  that  glorious 
starry  banner,  will  be  passed  down  through  the  com- 
ing generations  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  our  State,  and  embalms  the  names  of  its 
projectors  on  the  hearts  of  her  people  in  a 
more  true  and  endurable  monument  than  shafts  of 
marble  and  bronze.  These  schools  have  cost  the 
State  since  their  organization,  ^,313,526.80.  Cooki 
such  a  like  sum  have  been  expended  in  a  more  noUe 
cause  ?  Could  a  more  lasting  monument  have  beea 
erected  to  those  gallant  heroes  ?  This  large  expen- 
diture of  money  has  gathered  together  and  educated, 
and  placed  in  good  homes  and  in  useful  occupations, 
eight  thousand  boys  and  girls  who  would  otherwiie 
have  been  neglected  and  raised  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness ;  but  from  every  corner  of  the  Stale 
they  have  been  gathered  and  fed,  clothed  and  ednca« 
ted,  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  sent  forth  rea- 
sonably well  qualified  for  the  work  of  life.  Of  the 
money  handled  for  this  purpose,  not  a  penny  has  bceo 
misapplied,  and  the  investment  has  more  than  paid 
the  State,  while  enabling  it  to  discharge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  brave  men  who  saved  the  nation  in 
the  hour  of  her  peril.  Withal,  the  task  has  certainly 
been  a  noble  one,  and  thankful  we  should  be  that  we 
were  able  through  Providence  to  perform  it,  and  Ice 
us  ever  pray  that  the  schools  may  continue  to  prosper 
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to  the  end,  and  their  close  be  as  honorable  as  their 
conception  was  noble  ;  and  their  history  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  every  patriotic  citizen  of  our  grand  old 
Oommon  wealth . 

The  truest  friend  of  these  schools  is  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  which  is  wide-awake  to  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  these  children.  The  interest 
manifested  by  the  comrades  for  the  children  is  pater- 
nal, true,  warm  and  abiding.  It  has  assisted  many  a 
••  sixteener  "  to  a  good  and  suitable  position.  They 
are  brave  men  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
support  of  the  Union,  and  now  they  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  God-like  charity  of  car- 
ing for  the  widows  and  orphans  made  by  the  rebel- 
lion. The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  a  most 
peculiar  relation  to  the  soldiers'  orphans,  and  one 
-which  cannot  folly  be  understood  except  by  a  Grand 
Army  comrade;  and  this  relation,  while  it  places 
upon  each  one  coming  into  the  Grand  Army  a  new 
and  additional  obligation,  is  one,  if  not  the  chief, 
reason  why  all  good  soldiers  should  be  Grand  Army 
comrades.  Every^ soldier  must  feel  a  paternal  love 
and  regard  for  the  child  of  his  dead  comrade,  but  of 
and  through  himself  can  do  little  to  relieve  the  or- 
phans' dii>tress,  or  care  for,  nurtur-e  and  educate 
them ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  order  he  can  add  to 
that  unity  of  strength  which  can  and  has  done  so 
much  and  will  continue  to  do  while  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  has  an  existence,  and  a  soldier's 
orphan  needs  aid. 

The  schools  are  not  alone  schools.  They  are 
homes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  which  are  now  as- 
sociated, in  the  minds  of  these  beneficiaries  who  have 
grown  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  with  the  bright 
memories  of  the  many  happy  hours  spent  with  loved 
ones,  endeared  by  the  ties  of  affection  ;  and  they  will 
never,  while  life  remains,  cease  to  gratefully  remem- 
ber the  aid,  encouragement  and  support  received 
from  the  good  and  noble  old  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  fact  that  these  schools  have 
placed  them  where  they  now  are. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY.   ' 


"^T-ZE  notice  with  pleasure  that  the  press 
V V  o^  ^^c  State,  in  view  of  the  election 
in  May,  is  urging  school  boards  to  exercise 
the  utmost  care  in  the  choice  of  men  for  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
our  several  counties  and  cities.  This  is  well, 
for  probably  no  other  election  is  of  so  much 
importance,  or  has  such  an  intimate  bearing 
upon  the  public  welfare,  as  that  of  the  men 
who  are  to  supervise  our  schools.  The 
standard  of  qualifications  for  these  officers 
has  been  gradually  raised,  and  the  demand 
now  is  for  the  very  best  men  that  can  be 
found  to  fill  the  place.  Political  considera- 
tions are,  in  good  measure,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  ignored.  Electioneering  for  the  office  is 
among  the  most  intelligent  school  directors 
at  a  discount.  Those  who  are  most  persist- 
ent in  asking  votes  in  their  own  behalf  are 
quite  as  likely  to  injure  as  to  forward  their 
chances  of  success.     In   most  counties  the 


office  seems  to  be  seeking  the  man,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  begins  to  frown  upon  the  man 
who  seeks  the  office.  All  this  shows  a  healthy 
public  sentiment,  and  we  look  for  the  election 
in  May  to  provide  our  schools  with  the  ablest 
and  best-qualified  body  of  men  as  superintend- 
ents of  our  schools  that  have  ever  been  chosen 
in  the  State. 

The  following,  from  a  Delaware  county 
paper,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  arti- 
cles that  are  appearing  in  the  press  of  the 
State: 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next,  the  school 
directors  of  the  county  are  required  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  Media  to  elect  a  County  Superintendent. 

In  choosing  a  person  to  superintend  the  public 
schools  the  greatest  care  should  betaken  to  secure 
the  services  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  qualified  for 
the  work — one  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
schools,  and  who  is  zealous  in  their  support ;  for  the 
prosperity  of  them  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  intel- 
ligence, fidelity  and  zeal  of  him  who  is  placed  in 
charge  of  them. 

In  making  a  proper  choice  of  a  superintendent,  the 
directors  should  have  a  true  idea  of  what  kind  of 
qualifications  such  an  officer  ought  to  have.  Upon 
this  point  we  trust  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
dwell  at  some  length. 

Not  one  of  our  readers,  we  are  confident,  will 
deny  that  a  man  who  superintends  the  public  schools 
of  Delaware  county,  should  have  the  following 
among  other  qualifications : 

1.  He  should  be  a  clear,  accurate  thinker. 

2.  He  should  be  a  ready  and  correct  writer. 

3.  He  should  be  an  example  of  constant  mental 
growth. 

Let  us  notice,  first,  his  ability  as  a  thinker.  The 
County  Superintendent  should  undoubtedly  be  a  per- 
son of  clear  ideas  and  sound  judgment.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ofHcial  duties,  he  is  continually  called 
upon  to  decide  questions  that  involve  close  observa- 
tion and  careful  discrimination.  To  form  just  con- 
ceptions of  any  case  in  hand,  he  must  be  accustomed 
to  reasoning  according  to  logical  laws.  He  cannot 
safely  serve  his  purpose  by  hap-hazard  conjectures,  or 
by  mere  guesses  at  the  truth.  He  must  be  able  to 
remember  and  classify  all  the  facts  in  question,  to  see 
their  bearing  upon  the  main  points  at  issue,  and  to 
draw  conclusions  that  will  stand  the  test  of  fair  but 
vigorous  criticism.  He  must  be  more  than  a 
"machine  scholar" — more  than  a  man  who  does 
thing  mechanically,  or  after  the  manner  in  which  he 
learned  them  at  school  or  college.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  comprehensive  principles, 
and  be  able  to  apply  them  at  a  moment's  notice. 
In  short,  he  should  have  a  breadth  of  culture 
that  will  command  respect,  and  render  him  master  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  directors  have  placed  him. 

The  examinations  of  such  a  Superintendent  will  be 
entirely  different  from  an  ordinary  class  recitation,  in 
which  a  text-book  question  is  met,  parrot  like,  by  a 
text-book  answer.  He  will  depend  upon  his  own  re- 
sources and  adapt  himself  to  the  occasion.  Not  a 
mere  ofhce-holder,  plodding  along  for  the  sake  of  the 
salary,  but  an  enthusiast  in  his  calling,  he  will  draw 
out  the  minds  of  the  candidates,  stimulate  them  to 
original  thought,  and  incite  them  to  constant  intellec- 
I  tual  and  professional  improvement.     Those  who  are 
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thus  e.xamined  will  feel  that  he  who  questions  them 
is  their  superior  in  mental  attainments  and  training. 
They  will  instinctively  consent  to  his  leadership,  and 
gladly  cooperate  with  him  in  the  great  work  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

In  this  way  a  well-qualified  official  at  the  head  of 
our  schools  will  exert  a  strong  and  lasting  influence 
for  good  upon  the  rising  generation.  Training  and 
directing  the  teachers,  and  acting  through  them  upon 
the  children,  he  will  greatly  aid  in  developing  these 
into  men  and  women  of  intelligent  minds  and  noble 
natures.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Superintendent  is  a 
person  of  sluggish  or  ill-disciplined  intellect — a  per- 
son of  confused  ideas  and  slender  attainments — the 
true  teachers  will  soon  perceive  his  inefficiency,  and 
lose  all  respect  for  him  as  an  officer.  Deeming  him 
unqualified  for  his  position,  they  will  disregard  his 
plans  and  neglect  his  suggestions ;  or,  if  they  should 
heed  his  counsels,  it  will  be  an  outward  compliance 
only,  a  mere  eye-service,  degrading  to  them  and  very 
injurious  to  the  schools.  The  friends  of  education 
will  become  disheartened,  the  children  will  suffer 
great  loss,  and  the  enemies  of  our  school  system  will 
have  new  grounds  for  cavil. 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
CHARITIES. 


THE  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  issued,  in 
bound  form,  the  report  of  its  proceedings  and 
transactions  for  1880,  accompanied  by  that 
of  its  General  Agent  and  Secretary,  Dr.  Dil- 
ler  Luther. 

The  present  members  of  the  Board  are 
Hiester  Clymer,  of  Berks  county ;  George 
Bullock,  of  Montgomery  county  \  John  W. 
Chalfant  and  Lewis  Peterson,  Jr  ,  of  Alle- 
gheny county;  W.  H.  H.  Davis,  of  Bucks 
county ;  James  S.  Biddle  and  Mahlon  H. 
Dickinson,  President,  of  Philadelphia  county. 

The  report  says  a  subject  which  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Board  during  the 
past  year  is  the  detention  of  children  in  the 
almshouses  and  poor-houses  of  the  State. 
These  refuges,  it  is  urged,  have  not  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  any  part  of  the  youth 
of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  trained ; 
and  the  Commissioners  recommend  an  act 
making  it  unlawful  to  receive  into. the  poor- 
houses  any  child  between  two  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  unless  such  child  be  an  unteach- 
able  idiot,  an  epileptic  or  paralytic,  or  other- 
wise so  disabled  or  deformed  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  family  care.  By  the  act  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  poor  overseers  in  the  different 
counties  to  place  all  pauper  children  over  two 
years  of  age  who  are  in  their  charge,  in  some 
respectable  family  in  the  State  or  in  some 
suitable  institution  or  home  for  children. 

The  buildings  and  appliances  provided  by 
some  of  the  counties  for  the  accommodation 


of  the  indigent  insane  confined  in  almshouses 
or  poorhouses  have  been  inspected,  and  fouod 
unfit  places  for  patients  requiring  hospital 
treatment.  In  some  they  were  found  confined 
in  damp  and  cheerless  basements ;  in  otheis, 
for  want  of  apartments  where  by  strength  of 
structure  the  violent  could  be  safely  and  hu- 
manely treated,  they  were  found  chained  to 
the  floors  or  walls  of  their  cells,  or  their  limbs 
confined  by  painful  and  wearisome  restraints. 
Some  were  crowded  into  buildings  liable  at 
any  time  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which 
case  their  rescue  would  be  almost  impossible. 
The  Board  have  invariably  condemned  these 
badly  arranged  institutions,  and  have  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  such  inmates  as  would 
be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  more  skilful 
treatment  to  be  obtained  in  hospitals.  Dur- 
ing the  year  nearly  joo  insane  men  and  wo- 
men have  been  so  removed,  all  of  whom,  it  b 
believed,  will  be  improved,  and  many  restored 
to  reason. 

A  suggestion  is  made  to  the  Legislature 
that  a  more  satisfactory  method  or  dispensing 
aid  by  the  Stale  might  perhaps  be  adopted, 
by  appropriating  to  each  hospital  a  fixed  sum 
per  capita  for  the  indigent  insane  actually 
cared  for  during  the  year.  This  rate,  the  Com- 
missioners say,  might  be  fixed  at  about  $1.50 
per  week,  but  whether  this  should  cover  all 
payments  by  the  State  and  wholly  replace  the 
present  grants  in  gross  sums  for  ''support"  or 
"support  and  maintenanee,"  should  be  well 
considered. 

General  Agent  Luther,  in  referring  to  the 
new  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Norris- 
town,  states  that  the  sections  occupied  present 
a  comfortable  appearance,  and  are  kept  io 
good  order.  The  ventilation,  about  which 
some  concern  has  been  expressed,  thus  far  has 
been  satisfactory.  The  drainage,  though  by 
no  means  adequate  when  the  sections  shall  be 
fully  occupied,  has  been  free  from  trouble, 
and  the  watersupply  is  sufficient.  The  smaller 
wants,  which  necessarily  must  be  numerous 
in  so  large  an  establishment,  will  have  to  be 
supplied  from  time  to  time,  and  will  involve 
additional  expense,  for  the  payment  of  which 
further  appropriations  will  be  required.  The 
population  of  the  hospital  is  stated  to  be  582. 

The  House  of  Refuge  is  found  to  be  well 
conducted  in  all  its  departments,  their  house- 
hold condition  being  kept  up  to  an  excellent 
standard;  and  a  comfortable  infirmary  is  pro- 
vided, the  chapel  is  well  furnished  and  ar- 
ranged, and  libraries,  with  a  good  supply  of 
books,  are  provided.  The  officers  of  the 
institution  are  harmoniously  at  work  in  every 
endeavor  to  promote  the  physical,  moral  and 
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mental  welfare  of  those  committed  to  their 
care.  Population  for  the  year,  895  ;  remain- 
ing Sept.  3,  1880,  497. 

In  connection  with  the  Institute  for 
Feeble-minded  Children,  at  Media,  Agent 
Luther  makes  an  urgent  appeal  for  provision 
for  asylum  cases.  "It  is  feared,*'  he  says, 
**that  the  benevolence  which  dictates  this 
measure  is  not  fully  understood.  It  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  stating  briefly  that  it 
is  designed  for  a  class  of  feeble-minded  whose 
condition  is  of  so  low  a  ^rade  as  to  admit  of 
no  improvement,  and  who,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  terms  for  which  they  have  been 
received,  must  be  returned  to  friends  or  guar- 
dians. It  frequently  happens,  on  account  of 
removals  by  death  or  otherwise,  that  there 
are  no  friends  or  guardians  to  whose  care  they 
can  be  committed,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
be  transferred  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  dis- 
tricts of  which  they  are  residents.  No  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  alms- 
houses. Almost  universally  they  deteriorate 
rapidly,  and  sink  into  the  lowest  forms  of  mere 
animal  life.  ^  This  is  a  wrong  and  hardship 
which  demand  prompt  attention.  No  stronger 
claim  upon  private  or  public  benevolence  can 
be  presented/' 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
was  found  in  very  good  order,  but  its  finances 
were  found  to  be  seriously  embarassed  by  the 
failure  to  perfect  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  two  years 
ending  March  ist,  1881,  and  which  has  ne- 
cessitated the  borrowing  of  money  to  carry 
^on  the  school,  and  appeals  to  the  benevolent 
to  assist  in  educating  those  whom  the  State 
should  properly  care  for. 

The  reports  of  the  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  are  pronounced  defec- 
tive, so  far  as  the  proper  exhibit  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  concerned. 

An  examination  of  the  last  printed  report 
shows  that  twenty-eight  blind  teachers  and 
monitors  were  employed,  exclusive  of  the 
Home  inmates^  and,  m  point  of  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  no  seeing  mogitors, 
male  or  female,  in  an' institution  where  both 
sexes  of  pupils  are  under  one  roof,  and  ought 
to  be  constantly  under  supervision. 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  the  Agent 
says':  **  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  this 
venerable  institution  that  it  has  been  the  first 
in  the  city  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those 
efiorts  which  are  being  made  to  educate  wo- 
men perfectly  for  the  duties  of  nurses,  on  the 
intelligent  performance  which  so  much  of  the 
success  of  all  hospital  treatment  depends." 
The  Woman's  Hospital,  at  College  avenue 


and  Twenty-second  street,  was  found  to  oe 
under  the  care  of  managers  and  officers  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  attain  the  highest 
standard  of  success  in  the  treatment  and  care 
of  the  various  classes  who  resort  to  it  for 
medical  and  surgical  relief,  as  well  as  to  afford 
clinical  instruction  to  women  engaged  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  in  the  practical 
duties  of  nurses.  Good  household  care  was 
observed  in  all  the  apartments,  but  the 
grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  main  edifice,  it  is 
suggested,  admit  of  much  improvement. 

The  Agent  says  that  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
thopaedic Hospital  does  not  afford  sufficienrt 
accommodations,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret 
that  the  house  does  not  admit  of  a  wider  field 
of  usefulness.  As  to  Wills  Hospital,  at 
Eighteenth  and  Race  streets,  the  Board  re- 
commends that  the  interior  walls  and  ceilings 
be  painted  in  lieu  of  the  present  whitewash, 
which  is  so  objectionable  in  hospital  wards, 
and  that  improved  steam-heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus  be  introduced.  At  the  Ger- 
mantown  Hospital  cement  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  wooden  washboards  and  skirling 
formerly  used,  which  secures  immunity  from 
bugs  and  other  vermin,  which  so  often  infest 
institutions  of  this  kind.  The  report  says  that 
this  is  an  example  which  should  be  followed 
by  those  having  charge  of  buildings  where 
there  is  danger  of  annoyance  from  these  pests. 
In  connection  with  the  Children's  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Commissioners  deplore: 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  organized  accom* 
modations  in  the  State  for  chronic  cases^ 
where  they  can  end  their  days  in  comparer 
tive  comfort.  The  Orphans'  Home  and 
Asylum  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  of  the  £vai»- 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  does  not  meet  alto- 
gether with  the  approval  of  the  Commission- 
ers. The  report  says  the  general  condition 
of  the  Home,  so  far  as  household  order  and 
neatness  are  concerned,  does  not  present  so 
favorable  an  appearance  as  it  admits  of,,  and 
it  might  be  much  improved. 

Speaking  of  the  Lincoln  Institution,,  the 
Commissioners  are  confident  that  employers 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  a 
gain  to  the  boys,  if  they  could  see  the  neces- 
sity of  assisting  to  establish  this  institution  as 
a  home  for  its  own  graduates,  until  they  are 
confirmed  in  character  and  secured  against 
the  thousand  evils  that  beset  young  men  in  a 
great  city.  Of  the  Moyamensing  PHson,  the* 
report  refers  to  its  crowded  condition,  but 
adds  that  an  excellent  standard  of  care  and 
discipline  is  maintained,  considering  the  manjic 
difficulties  and  advantages  which  so  seriously 
interfere  with  its  successful  exercise. 
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Educational  Progress  of  Warren  County. — 
Warren  County  does  not  contain  within  its  limits 
either  a  College  or  a  Slate  Normal  School,  yet  its 
advancement  in  education  will  compare  favorably 
with  many  others  that  possess  superior  advantages. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  1878,  to 
June,  1880,  the  increase  of  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  was  ten  per  cent.,  white  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  six  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  eligible  to  the  public  school, 
during  ihe  same  period,  was  only  about  three  per 
cent. 

These  figures,  though  not  large,  are  full  of  encour- 
agement to  the  friends  of  popular  education.  They 
show  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  increasing  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  school  population,  while  the  increased 
average  attendance  of  ten  per  cent,  has  a  still  greater 
significance  in  that  it  shows  a  growing  earnestness, 
in  the  number  enrolled,  to  improve  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  opportunities  offered  by  the  common  school 
system. 

The  school  year  of  1880-81  will  make  a  much  bet- 
ter showing  than  the  two  years  enumerated.  This 
year  has  thus  far  been -an  exceptionally  useful  one  in 
Warren  County.  Never  before  has  there  been  so 
much  interest  taken  in  our  schools — never  have  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  averaged  so  high,  or  their 
work  been  so  thoroughly  done.  The  past  year  has 
been  marked  with  the  very  best  local  institutes  ever 
held  in  the  county. 

The  people  generally  have  been  aroused  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  this  subject;  the  county 
papers  have  thrown  open  their  columns  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  subjects ;  one  of  them,  the 
Warren  Ledgevy  has  had   an  "  Educational  Depart- 


ment'*  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Live  teacb- 
ers  and  public-spirited  citizens  have  done  mncfa  to 
bring  about  this  cheering  result,  but  no  one  has  done 
so  much  in  furtherance  of  this  cause  as  Prof.  Thoiap- 
son,  the  Superintendent  of  schools.  The  matcriai 
aid  that  he  has  been  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schook 
during  the  last  three  years  in  his  official  capacity, 
proves  that  a  good  Superintendent  is  indispensable  to 
the  highest  educational  progress ;  and  reason  dictates 
that  while  in  possession  of  such  an  efficient  irorker, 
it  would  be  both  wise  and  just  to  retain  him  in  office 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  change.  CROSSor. 


OBITUARY. 


ELLA  R.  ELDRED. 


ON  January  29th,  1881,  Miss  Ella  E.  Eldrcd,iii 
the  30th  year  of  her  age.  Miss  Eldred  was  an 
excellent  teacher — one  of  the  best  and  most  exper- 
ienced in  Warren  county.  She  was  much  beloved 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  the 
many  that  have  been  her  pupils  will  ever  hold  her 
in  kind  remembrance.  Her  example  and  precepts 
were  such  as  wi*l  ever  lead  those  who  follow  them  ia 
the  paths  of  right.  She  was  conscious  all  the  while 
during  her  sickness  of  about  three  weeks'  duration, 
suffered  beyond  description,  was  perfectly  reconciled 
to  go,  firmly  believing  that  she  was  going  to  that  better 
land  at>ove,  thinking  with  the  poet  who  said  :  "  It 
matters  not  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the  righteous  fail 
asleep— death  cannot  come  to  her  untimely  who  is 
fit  to  die  ;  the  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  <tf 
heaven  ;  the  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immortality. " 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  April,  188 i.  / 

THE  County  Superintendents  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  state  are  advised  to 
give  timely  notice,  as  required  by  law,  for  the 
holding  of  a  convention  of  school  directors, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  to  elect 
County  Superintendents,  to  serve  three  years 
from  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1881.  The 
proper  forms  for  giving  such  notice  will  be 
found  on  page  268  of  the  Digest  of  School 
Laws  and  Decisions  for  1879. 

The  following  directions  should  be  ob- 
served in  giving  the  notice  : 

1.  The  notice  is  to  be  inserted  three  successive 
weeks  in  not  more  than  two  newspapers  of  the  proper 
county,  if  so  many  there  be ;  but  if  none  are  published 
in  the  county,  then  by  printed  notices  sent  by  mail  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  each  school 
district  in  the  county. 

2.  The  newspapers  in  which  the  notices  are  pub- 
lished must  be  weekly  newspapers.  There  is  no  law 
for  publishing  them  in  dailies.  A  County  Superin- 
tendant  can  have  the  notices  published  in  as  many 


newspapers  as  he  may  see  proper,  provided  he  does  it 
at  his  own  expense.  This  department  can  pay  for 
their  publication  in  but  two.  The  names  of  these 
should  be  sent  to  the  Department  immediately  after 
their  selection,  and  also  their  publishers  should  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  State  Superinteodent 
marked  copies  containing  the  notice. 

3.  Newspapers  selected  to  publish  the  notices  under 
the  law,  should  transmit  receipted  blils  for  the  same 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Harrisburg,  and  they  will  be  promptly  paid. 

OATH  OF  OFnCE, 

The  following  is  the  proper  form  for  the 
oath  of  office,  which  must  be  taken  by  all 
county,  city  and  borough  sup<;rintendents 
before  they  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties.  Two  forms  will  be  forwarded 
to  each  superintendent-elect  at  the  proper 
time.  When  taken,  a  copy  must  be  forwaurd- 
ed  to  the  Department  of  Public  InstructioD, 
and  a  copy  filed  in  the  office  of  the  prothono- 
tary  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is 
taken : 
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I,  ,  Superintendent-elect  of  the  of 

do  solemnly that  I  will  support,  obey 

and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  that  I 
'^'ill  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  with  fidelity  ; 
tliat  I  have  not  paid,  or  contributed,  or  promised  to 
pay  or  contribute,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing,  to  procure  my  nomi- 
nation or  election,  except  for  necessary  and  proper 
expenses,  expressly  authorized  by  law  ;  that  I  have 
not  knowingly  violated  any  election  law  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, or  procured  it  to  be  done  by  others  in 
zny  behalf;  that  I  will  not  knowingly  receive,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for 
the  performance  or  non-performance  of  any  act  or 
duty  pertaining  to  my  office,  other  than  the  compen- 
sation allowed  ly  law.  

and  subscribed  before  me,  a  Law  Judge  of  the 

court  of  common  pleas  of county,  the  — 

day  of ,  i8  


ELECTION     OF    CITY    AND    BOROUGH    SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. • 

All  cities  and  boroughs  having  a  population 
of  7,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or,  if  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  legislature  should 
pass,  5,000  or  more)  are  entitled  to  elect  and 
have  commissioned  a  city  or  borough  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  No  argument  need  be 
presented  here  to  prove  that  such  an  officer, 
or  some  equivalent  agency,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  efficient  working  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  giving  employment  to  a  num- 
ber of  teachers.  A  city  or  borough  having 
a  superintendent  of  its  own,  is  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  salaries  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents, and  this  will  add  to  the  school  fund 
of  such  city  or  borough  from  ten  to  twelve 
cents  for  every  taxable. 

Meetings  of  directors  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  city  or  borough  superintendent  are 
called  in  a  different  manner  from  those  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  county 
superintendent.  In  cities  or  boroughs  where 
the  superintendency  has  been  in  operation, 
the  meeting  is  called  for  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May,  by  the  president  of  the  board,  of  his 
own  motion ; '  and  in  cities  and  boroughs 
where  the  superintendency  has  not  been  in 
operation,  a  preliminary  meeting  is  called  by 
the  president  of  the  board,  upon  the  request 
of  a  certain  number  of  directors,  at  which  the 
question  of  electing  a  superintendent  is  con- 
sidered ;  and,  if  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a 
subsequent  meeting  is  appointed,  as  in  other 
cases,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  when  the 
election  takes  place.  Boards  of  directors  in 
cities  and  boroughs  that  have  a  superintendent 
of  their  own  can  not  take  part  in  the  election 
of  a  county  superintendent. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  OBJECTIONS   TO  COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Commissions  to  superintendents  are  not 
issued  for  thirty  days  after  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. This  time  is  allowed  in  order  that 
all  who  deem  a  superintendent  elected  by 
a  convention  of  directors  unqualified  for  the 
office,  may  have  full  opportunity  to  file  their 
objections. 

In  this  connection  it  is  thought  proper  to 
call  the  attention  of  directors  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  law.  Incompetent  offi- 
cers have  been  commissioned  because  direc- 
tors were  not  fully  adv^d  as  to  the  manner 
of  presenting  to  the  School  Department  ob- 
jections to  its  being  done.  The  act  provides 
as  follows : 

But  if  objections  to  issuing  such  commissions  be 
made  within  thirty  days,  and  sach  objection  be  signed, 
among  others,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  not 
less  than  one  fifth  of  all  the  school  boards  in  the 
county  from  which  such  objections  are  received,  and 
certified  to,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  at  least 
three  of  the  signers,  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  may  require  such  evidence,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  election 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  person  elected  county 
superintendent,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  and  then 
shall  issue  the  commission  to  the  person  properly  , 
qualified  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes ; 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  when 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  objections  filed  against 
the  issuing  of  commissions  to  county  superintendents, 
shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  to  administer 
oaths ;  and  any  person  refusing  or  neglecting  to  at- 
tend and  give  evidence  at  such  investigation,  when 
legally  subpoenaed,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  fines 
and  penalties  as  if  he  had  refused  to  appear  and  give 
evidence  in  the  court  of  record,  and  the  costs  to  be 
paid  by  the  parties  subpoenaing  the  witnesses. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  boards  of  directors  in  any  county 
may  have  the  power  to  keep  an  incompetent 
man  out  of  the  office  of  superintendent,  and 
and  it  is  hoped  they  will  fearlessly  exert  their 
power  whenever  the  circumstances  demand  it. 
Especially  should  this  be  the  case  whenever 
facts  exist  affecting  the  moral  character  of  the 
person  elected.  The  necessary  papers  can  be 
drawn  up  and  signed,  if  desirable,  on  the 
day  of  the  election. 

To  this  it  should  be  added,  however,  that 
objections,  to  have  weight  in  the  hearing, 
mu3^  not  arise  from  improper  motives  or  con- 
siderations of  any  kind,  but  have  strict  refer- 
ence, in  the  language  of  the  law,  "to  the 
legality  of  the  election  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  person  elected  county  superintendent," 
and  those  making  charges  must  be  prepared 
to  present  them  in  a  regular  way  and  prove 
them. 
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THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY. 


THE  following  letters  expUf n  themselves : 
Executive  Chamber, 
Harrisburg,  March  15,  1881. 

My  Dear  Sir :  In  June  last,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  term  of  service,  you  consented  to  continue 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  another  school  year, 
intimating  that  you  might  then  prefer  to  re- 
sume the  conduct  of  your  private  affairs. 

In  view  of  this  contingency,  I  had  taken 
steps  to  fill  the  vacarifcy  occasioned  by  your 
retirement,  and  am  now  prepared  to  name 
your  successor.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
indicate  a  time,  consonant  with  your  own  ar- 
rangements, and  most  advantageous  to  the 
common  schools,  when  it  will  be  convenient 
that  your  successor  shoilld  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  ? 

I  cannot  consent  that  you  retire  from  the 
administration  of  the  public  school  system 
in  Pennsylvania  without  a  most  emphatic 
expression  of  the  value  of  the  time,  labor, 
skill  and  conscience  which  for  fifteen  years 
you  have  devoted  to  that  system,  the  clear 
and  unquestioned  success  you  have  achieved, 
and  the  confidence  which  the  people  of  the 
State  repose  in  your  work.  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  ever  fully  appreciate  the  debt  they 
owe  you  and  your  co-laborers. 

Released  from  official  connection  with 
these  schools,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will 
turn  often,  with  your  wonted  enthusiasm, 
and  join  hands  with  those  charged  with  their 
conduct.         Yours  very  respectfully, 

Henry  M.  Hovt. 

Hon.  J,  P.  Wckersham^  LL.  D. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  March  15,  1881, 

His  ExfeUeucy  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor 

of  Pennsylvania, 

Sir.'T-YouT  letter  of  to  day,  informing  me 
that  you  are  now  prepared  to  name  my  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Iiistruction,  and  asking  me  to  fix  a 
time  most  convenient  to  myself  and  most 
advantageous,  to  the  common  schools  when 
he  should  eut^  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
has  ju^t  been  received. 

Ip  answer  to  your  request,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  will  be  prepared  to  surrender  the  office 
and  turn  over  everything  appertaining  to  it, 
on  Friday,  the  first  day  of  April. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  personal  I 


compliment  contained  in  your  letter,  and  to 
wish  you  a  prosperous  administration. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM. 

These  letters  were  followed  on  Wednesday, 
the  1 6th,  by  the  announcement  that  Dr.  E. 
E.  Higbee,  of  Mercersburg,  Franklin  county, 
had  been  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  four  years, 
from  the  first  day  of  April.  The  following  is 
a  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Higbee's  career,  mostly 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Times  : 

Rev.  Elnathan  E.  Higbee  was  born  in  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  in  1830,  and   is    conse- 
quently about  fifty  years  of  age.     When  quite 
young  he  entered  the  University  of  Vermont, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  class  of 
great  ability,  and  was  graduated  with  honor 
in  1849..  After  his  graduation,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  but  was  induced,  through 
the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Dr. 
George  VV.  Aughenbaugh,  now  president  of 
Palatinate  College,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  to  engage 
in     teaching     in    Emmittsburg,    Frederick 
county,   Md.      Here    he  was   employed  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late  Hon.  Joshua 
Motter,  whose  daughter  he 'afterwards  mar- 
ried.     He  also  taught  a  year  as  assistant 
teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
While  in  Emmittsburg  his  mind  was  turned 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  he  soon  after 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  then  at  Mercersburg, 
under  Drs.  Schaff  and  Bernard  Wolff  as  pro- 
fessors.     He   was   licensed    to   preach    the 
gospel  in  May,  1854,  and  served  as  a  supply 
to  the  Emmittsburg  charge.    In  1855  ^^  was 
dismissed  to  the  Congregational  Association 
of  Vermont,  and  labored  with  great  accept- 
ance at  Bethel,  in  that  State. 

In  1858  Dr.  Higbee  received  a  call  to  the 
First  Reformed  church  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and 
at  the  same  time  served  as  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  Heidelberg  College,   located    at 
that  place.    Sqme  of  the  pupils  who  enjoyed 
his     instruction    there    have    since    ranked 
among  the  ablest  linguists  in  the  country. 
In  1862  Dr.  Higbee  took  charge  of  Grace 
church,  Pittsburgh,  where  his  brilliant  ser- 
mons attracted  much  attention.     In   1864, 
while  Dr.  Schaff  was  on  a  visit  to  Europe, 
Dr.  Higbee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors  professor  of  Church  History  and  Exe- 
gesis,  and  so  satisfactorily  did  he  perform  his 
duties  that  when  Dr.   Schaff  resigned   the 
chair  in  1865  the  synod  at  Lewisburg  unani- 
mously and  by  acclamation  elected  him  to 
fill  the  place  permanently.    Dr.  Higbee  con- 
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tinued  his  connection  with  the  Seminary  until 
its  removal  to  Lancaster  in  1867,  when  he 
resigned,  and  took  the  presidency  of  Mer- 
cersburg  College,  where  he  has  since  labored, 
except  during  the  year  1878,  when  leave  of 
absence  was  given  him  to  travel  in  Europe 
with  the  view  of  examining  the  libraries  apd 
studying  the  educational  institutions  of  for- 
eign lands.  Dr.  Higbee  received  his  doctor- 
ate from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

So  far  the  Times,  We  add :  Dr.  Higbee 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  tine 
scholar.  It  is  claimed  that  he  is  equally 
well  versed  in  languages,  mathematics, 
literature  and  history.  Those  who  know 
him  best  give  him  credit  for  large  executive 
power,  but  whatever  its  measure,  he  will  find 
it  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  management  of 
the  great  work  now  intrusted  to  his  hands. 
His  weakness  in  taking  charge  of  the  school 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth — and  no  man  is 
his  friend  who  conceals  it  from  him — is  his 
failure  to  identify  himself  heretofore  with 
public  school  men  and  public  school  inter- 
ests, and  his  want  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  extensive  and  varied  and  often  com- 
plicated business  details  of  his  office.  He 
takes  command  of  an  army  of  40,000 
teachers  and  school  officers  and  1,000,000 
of  children,  almost  unknown  to  every  indi- 
vidual composing  the  great  body.  This  dis- 
ability may  be  overcome,  but  it  can  only  be 
done  by  generalship  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
a  whole  souled  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand. 
The  retiring  officer,  in  writing  thus,  wishes 
him  heartily  the  most  distinguished  success. 

The  question  of  the  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Higbee  being  before  the  Senate,  Senator 
Stewart,  of  Franklin  county,  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks  eulogistic  of  the  nominee : 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  has  sent  to  the 
Senate,  in  connection  with  the  Superintendency  of 
Public  Instruction  in  this  State,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Higbee.  This  distinguished  honor  having  been 
conferred  by  His  Excellency  upon  a  citizen  of  the 
county  which  1  represent  in  this  body,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  even  though  it  be  unnecessary,  that  I 
should  certify  to^the  Senate  the  qcfelifications  and 
fitness  of  the  gentleman  named  for  this  high  posi- 
tion. It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  do  so 
except  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Higbee  has  but  few  per- 
fional  friends  in  the  Senate,  and  is  even  unknown  by 
reputation  to  most  of  them.  This  is  not  strange 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  comes  from  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  student  and  teacher,  and  not  from  the 
busy,  crowded  walks  of  public  life.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  the  honored  chief  of  the  principal 
institution  of  learning  in  Franklin  county.  All  the 
active  years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted  to  educa- 
tional work.  He  has  had  a  large,  varied  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  this  connection.  That  experi- 
ence  has  inspired  him  with  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  education,  has  familiarized  him  with  the 


methods  of  our  system  and  the  wants  of  the  people. 
His  wide  and  varied  learning  justly  commands  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  our  state,  and  to  his  high  scholastic  attainments  he 
adds  the  culture  and  the  graces  of  a  pure  and  noble 
life.  He  brings  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  these  high  qualifications,  and  to  these  he  adds 
a  faithful  devotion  to  the  public  interest.  In  saying 
this  much  for  Dr.  Higbee,  and  in  predicting  for  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  high  office  a  full 
measure  of  success,  I  feel  that  I  but  anticipate  the 
popular  approval  which  is  sure  to  follow  his  work.  I 
commend  to  the  approval  of  this  body  his  appointment. 


-^ 


PERSONAL. 


THIS  is  not  the  place  to  explain  in  detail 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  change 
in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  one  or  two  things  that  had  some 
bearing  upon  it  must  be  stated,  and  stated  here, 
as  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the  retiring 
officer.  And,  perhaps,  in  making  the  state- 
ment, it  is  best  to  drop  indirectness  in  the 
matter,  and  speak  in  the  most  straightfor- 
ward manner  possible,  in  my  own  proper  per- 
sonality. 

In  the  Crovernor's  letter,  he  speaks  of  my  hav- 
ing intimated  to  him  as  early  as  last  June,  that  I 
might  wish  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year.    This  is  true,  and  I  seriously  en* 
tertained  such  intention.   Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  wishes  of  the  school  men  of  the 
State  seemed  to  be  so  unanimous  and  so 
earnest  that  I  should  remain  in  the  office  a 
while  longer,  that  I  consented  to  do  so  in 
case  the  place  came  to  me  of  its  own  accord,  I 
would  not  seek  it  myself,  and  was  unwilling 
that  any  friend  should  seek  it  for  me.     But, 
fearing  the  result  might  not  be  as  they  wished, 
and  perhaps  hearing  that  the  place  had  been 
offered  to  others,  and  that  some  unfit  candi- 
dates were  talked  of,  some  persons,  still  un- 
known to  me,  issued  an  anonymous  circular 
to  school  boards  and  superintendents,  calling 
upon  them  to  send  letters  and  petitions  to  the 
Governor  in  my  behalf.     Of  any  intention  to 
send  out  such  a  circular,  and  of  the  authors 
of  the  circular  itself,  I  was  wholly  ignorant. 
This  circular  gave  offense  in  influential  quar- 
ters, and  attempts  were  made  to  create  the 
impression  that  I  had  in  some  way  instigated 
it,  and  should  be  held  responsible.     A  large 
number  of  letters  and  dispatches  were  sent 
from  Harrisburg  to  the  press  throughout  the 
State,  giving  this  as  the  reason  why  I  could 
not  be  appointed,   and  in  some    instances 
grossly  misrepresenting  the  contents  of  the 
circular  and  my  relation  to  it.     The  Gov 
ernor  himself  was  not  more  innocent  of  the 
charge ;  but  it  served  its  purpose. 

The  following  note   to  the  Philadelphia 
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Press y  in  answer  to  a  Harrisburg  dispatch 
making    this    charge    and    other  erroneous 
statements,  sets  the  whole  matter  in  the  cor- 
rect light :  , 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Press: 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  "  special  dis- 

Gtch  "  from  Harrisburg,  published  in  your  paper  of 
>t  Saturday  morning,  referring  to  the  question  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  full  of  errors.  Justice  to  myself  re- 
quires that  I  should  point  out  two  or  three  of  them,  if 
you  will  allow  me  a  little  space  for  that  purpose. 

First.  Your  correspondent  speaks  of  my  having  re- 
signed and  my  having  been  asked  to  resign.  Now,  my 
term  as  Superintendent  expired  last  June,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  resign  in  order 
to  create  a  vacancy.  Since  the  expiration  of  my  term 
I  have  been  simply  holding  the  position  until  a  suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed.  The  Governor  asked  me 
to  remain,  and  has  never  expressed  a  wish  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  He  knows  very  well  that  the  slighest 
hint  to  that  effect  at  any  time  would  have  left  my 
place  vacant  instantly. 

Second,  Every  one  who  has  spoken  with  me  on 
the  subject  within  the  last  six  months — and  hun- 
diVds  have  done  so — knows  that  I  have  been  averse 
to  either  asking  for  the  appointment  myself  or  to 
allowing  any  one  to  do  so  for  me.  Unless  the  place 
sought  me,  unless  it  came  of  its  own  accord  as  a  free 
gift,  I  did  not  want  it,  and  do  not  now.  I  have 
never  asked  for  a  reappointment,  and  am  very  much 
chagrined  that  many  of  my  friends  have  deemed  it 
a  duty  to  act  contrary  to  my  wishes  in  this  respect. 
The  Governor  has  known  from  the  first  that  he  was 
at  liberty,  without  creating  the  least  feeling  on  my 
part,  to  fill  the  office  by  any  appointment  he  saw 
proper.  He  has  also  known  from  the  first  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  remain  in  the  office  unless  a  reappoint- 
ment was  freely  tendered  by  him,  without  pressure 
from  any  quarter. 

Third.  The  Harrisburg  dispatch  intimates  that  I 
had  some  knowledge  of  a  certain  "  offensive  circular" 
that  was  sent  out  some  five  or  six  weeks  ago  to  Su- 
perintendents and  School  Boards,  asking  them  to 
interest  themselves  in  various  ways  to  secure  my  re- 
appointment. It  declares  that  when  Dr.  Wickersham 
was  questioned  by  the  Governor  concerning  this  cir- 
cular, "  he  professed  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
although  it  is  claimed  that  the  circular  emanated  from 
the  office  of  the  School  yournalf  of  which  he  is 
editor."  Now,  the  truth  is  that  no  matter  froni  what 
office  this  circular  emanated,  or  who  are  the  authors 
of  it,  I  knew  no  more  about  it  than  Governor  Hoyt 
himself,  and  had  as  little  to  do  in  getting  it  up.  If  I 
had  known  that  such  a  thing  was  in  contemplation  I 
would  have  opposed  it  with  n;iy  whole  strength.  Any 
one  can  see  that  it  placed  me  in  a  false  position ;  and 
besides,  if  I  had  wanted  support  I  could  have  called 
for  it  over  my  own  signature  in  a  manly  way. 

It  may  become  necessary  hereafter  to  make  public 
some  additional  facts  in  relation  to  this  matter,  but  at 
present  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  anything  concern- 
ing it  that  does  not  affect  my  personal  honor. 

J.  P.  WlCKERSHAM. 
Harrisburg^  March  14,  1 881. 

But  it  should  be  added  that  while  it  was 
unfortunate  that  such  a  circular  was  issued, 
while  it  placed  me  in  a  false  position  from 


which  I  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  myself. 
it  called  forth  a  response  from  the  school 
men  of  the  State  of  which  any  one  might 
be  proud.  Those  who  signed  the  petitions 
and  sent  in  letters  to  the  Governor,  asking 
my  appointment,  were  honest  and  meant 
right.  School  Boards,  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, citizens  interested  in  schools,  del- 
uged the  Executive  office  for  weeks  with 
hundreds  of  earnest  letters,  hundreds  of 
strong  resolutions,  multitudes  of  long  lists  of 
names,*  until  the  mass  grew  to  large  propor- 
tions— "enough,"  one  said,  "to  make  a 
monument.'*  I  adopt  the  sentiment,  and 
accept  as  my  monument  the  good  words  said 
in  my  behalf,  even  if  spoken  out  of  season 
and  without  effect.  Thanks  now  and  ever  to 
all. 


BILLS  NOW  PENDING  IN  THE  LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


1"^HE  following  bills  are  now  pending  in 
the  Legislature.  The  school  men  over 
the  state  favoring  them  would  do  well  to 
write  to  their  immediate  representatives  in 
their  favor : 

A   FURTHER   SUPPLEMENT 

To  an  act  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a 
system  of  education  by  common  schools,  approved 
the  eighth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Sec.  I .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assem- 
bly met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  same  :  That  boards  of  school  directors  or  con- 
trollers are  hereby  authorized  at  their  discretion  to 
purchase  at  the  lowest  rates  at  which  they  can  be 
procured,  out  of  the  school  fund  of  their  respective 
districts,  full  supplies  of  text-books,  as  now  provided 
by  law,  for  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
allow  them  to  be  used  under  such  regulations  as 
they  may  adopt,  free  of  charge,  by  all  the  children 
in  attendance. 

Sec.  2.  That,  as  the  edition  of  the  School  Archi- 
tecture, prepared  under  section  forty-five,  act  of  May 
8th,  1854,  lias  long  since  been  exhausted,  and  the 
book  itself  is  now  of  little  practical  value,  the  Super« 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized 
to  employ  a  competent  person  or  persons  to  prepare 
plans  of  school -houses  of  different  sizes  and  different 
grades  of  schools,  having  due  regard  to  the  proper 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  such  buildings, 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  their  erection, 
including  the  health,  convenience,  and  comfort  of 
the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them,  with  full  sped- 
fications  and  estimates  of  cost,  and  said  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  pay  for  the  plans 
so  prepared,  if  approved  by  him,  out  of  the  appro- 
priation to  common  schools,  by  a  warrant  on  the 
State  Treasurer,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  have  printed  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  to  supply  at  least  one  to  each  school  district, 
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with  such  additional  copies  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  I 
JT  Sec.  3.  That  the  word  "  seven "  in  section  one, 
act  of  June  15,  1871,  shall  hereafter  read  "five," 
and  cities  and  boroughs  having  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions,  in  the  election  of  city 
and  borough  superintendents  of  schools,  as  cities  and 
boroughs  possessing  over  seven  thousand  inhabitants. 

Sec.  4.  Tliat  copies  of  all  records,  documents,  and 
papers  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  when  duly  certified  by  the  officers  of 
said  office,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  this  Commonwealth  in  all  cases  where 
the  original  records,  documents,  and  papers  would 
be  admitted  in  evidence. 

Sec.  5-  That  the  power  of  issuing  subpoenas  and 
administering  oaths  now  possessed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  when  engaged  in 
investigating  objections  filed  against  commissioning 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  said  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
or  his  deputy  in  any  and  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  business  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  education  and  maintenance  for  destitute 
and  neglected  children. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealih  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  :  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  school  directors,  or  the 
boards  having  the  general  management  of  public 
schools  in  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth, 
to  see  that  all  children  above  the  age  of  six  years 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  shall  receive,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  benefits  of  a  common  school 
education,  and  all  such  boards  are  hereby  required  to 
report'  through  the  proper  superintendent  or  central 
office,  in  the  year  1883,  and  every  fifth  year  there- 
after, to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  such 
form  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
may  prescribe,  the  name  of  every  child  in  their  re- 
spective districts  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen, 
together  with  the  age,  sex,  color,  and  nativity  of  each 
child,  and  the  time  spent  at  school,  designating  those 
who  have  not  received  or  are  not  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  public  schools  or  otherwise,  and  are  virtually 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  with  the  causes  of  the 
neglect ;  this  statement  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  district  for  the  year  in  which 
it  is  made :  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  school 
census  herein  required,  carrying  into  effi^ct  measures 
for  inducing  parents  and  others  having  charge  of 
childrep  to  send  them  to  school,  furnishing  the  desti- 
tute with  suitable  clothing  and  books,  seeing  that  the 
existing  laws  concerning  the  employment  of  children 
are  duly  enforced,  bringing  before  a  proper  magis- 
trate children  growing  up  in  vice  and  ignorance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  attending  to  their 
commitment  to  the  proper  county  home  hereinafter 
provided  for,  the  boards  aforesaid  having  charge  of 
the  public  schools  are  hereby  authorized  to  employ 
such  agent  or  agents  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 
and  pay  them  out  of  the  funds  of  their  respective 
districts,  said  agent  or  agents  having  hereby  conferred 
upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  powers  of  a 
constable,  after  being  duly  sworn  as  such  according 
to  law. 


Sec.  2.  That  the  school  authorities,  as  named  in 
section  first  of  this  act,  shall  have  power,  by  resolution 
placed  on  their  minutes,  after  having  tried  the  milder 
means  within  their  reach,  to  direct  a  constable  or 
their  properly  authorized  agent  or  agents  to  bring  be- 
fore an  alderman,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer 
of  like  jurisdiction,  any  child  residing  in  their  district, 
between  the  ages  aforesaid,  who,  by  reason  of  truancy,, 
vagrancy,  depraved  surroundings,  or  neglect  of 
parents  or  guardians,  is  growing  up  in  ignorance  or 
vice,  and  if  the  alleged  facts  be  proven  and  the  charge 
sustained,  and  the  child  be  not  released  as  herein  pro- 
vided, said  magistrate  shall  commit  the  child  to  the 
county  home  for  friendless  children,  the  expenses  of 
the  proceeding  to  be  paid  by  said  school  authorities 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  district.  Proinded :  That  said 
school  authorities  shall  promptly  hear  and  determine 
all  cases  of  children  alleged  to  belong  to  the  classes 
named  in  this  section,  upon  the  petition  of  three  citi- 
zens of  the  district  in  which  they  have  jurisdiction, 
and  that  any  child  brought  before  a  magistrate  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  released  for  a  first 
offense,  or,  on  account  of  extenuating  circumstances 
by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  other  responsible  person, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and 
a  written  promise  to  look  after  the  future  welfare  of 
the  child.  And  provided  further:  That  the  school 
authorities  aforesaid,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
home  for  friendless  children  in  their  county  or  dis- 
trict, or  in  case  of  the  non-existence  of  such  home  to 
which  they  may  send  the  children  subject  to  commit- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  call  upon 
the  directors,  guardians,  or  other  officers  having 
charge  of  the  poor,  for  such  allowances  and  assistance 
as  they  would  be  authorized  to  grant  if  an  order  of 
relief  had  issued  therefor,  and,  through  an  agent  or 
otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  school  authori- 
ties to  make  the  best  possible  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  children  in  the  public  schools  under  their 
control. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  school  authorities  in  the  several 
school  districts  are  hereby  required,  through  the  reg- 
ular constables  or  policemen,  if  their  services  are 
available  for  this  purpose,  or  through  their  own 
proper  agents,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws  in  regard  to  children  employed  in  factories  and 
mills  and  in  or  about  mines. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
conceive  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  act,  judgment, 
or  determination  of  any  alderman,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  officer  sitting  in  the  case  in  and  con- 
cerning the  execution  of  this  act,  may  appeal  to  the 
next  general  court  of  quarter  sessions  having  juris- 
diction  of  the  case,  whose  orders  thereupon  shall  be 
final. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  directors  or  guardians  of  the 
poor  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  the  county  commissioners  in  counties  that  have  no 
such  officers,  are  authorized  and  required  upon  the 
petition  of  one-half  of  the  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors or  boards  having  in  charge  the  public  schools  in 
such  counties,  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  two 
successive  juries,  indorsed  in  all  cases  by  the  judges 
of  the  proper  court,  to  purchase  land  and  erect 
buildings  for  a  home  for  friendless  children  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  at  the  proper  expense  of 
these  counties,  such  buildings  to  be  located  at  least 
one  mile  from  an  almshouse,  and  both  their  location 
and  plans  of  buildings  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities;  and  said  directors,  or 
guardians  of  the  poor,  or  county  commissioners  in 
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the  case  aforesaid,  shall  provide  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the 
children  cdmitted  to  the  home,  such  officers  and 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  manage  the  institu- 
tion, and  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  its  gov* 
ernment,  and  they  shall  exercise  the  same  authority 
over  it  in  all  respects  as  is  now  by  law  exercised 
over  county  almshouses,  and  with  the  same  authority 
and  subject  to  like  conditions  to  use  for  its  establish- 
ment and  support  money  drawn  in  like  manner  from 
the  county  treasury.  Provided :  That,  upon  the 
the  establishment  of  a  home  for  friendless  children  in 
any  county  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  all 
children  over  two  years  of  age  in  a  healthy  and 
teachable  condition  in  the  county  almshouse  must  be 
removed  to  said  home,  and  thereafter  no  child 
above  that  age  and  iii  aforesaid  condition  shall  be 
admitted  to  such  almshouse  or  allowed  to  remain 
therein.  And  provided  further :  That  the  author- 
ities hereby  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  establishing 
homes  for  friendless  children  may,  in  lieu  of  erecting 
new  buildings,  purchase  or  accept  by  donation  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  existing  institution  adapted  for 
a  home  for  friendless  children  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  authorities  entrusted  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this'  act  with  the  duty  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  homes  for  friendless  children  may,  in 
lieu  of  erecting  buildings  and  establishing  homes  in 
their  own  counties,  make  arrangements  with  any  ad- 
joining county  having  in  operation  such  a  home  as 
is  contemplated  by  this  act,  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  all  children  belonging  to  said  counties 
who  may  be  proper  subjects  to  be  sent  to  a  children's 
home;  or  these  authorities  in  two  or  more  adjacent 
counties  may  act  conjointly  in  establishing  and  man- 
aging homes  for  friendless  children  as  provided  in 
this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  county  homes  for  friendless  chil- 
dren established  under  this  act  shall  h  ave  attached  to 
them,  wherever  practicable,  grounds  of  at  least  twenty 
acres  in  extent  suitable  for  recreation,  and  gardens  to 
be  worked  by  the  children,  and  be  provided  with 
shops  and  tools  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  indus- 
trial education;  and  the  children  therein  shall  be 
trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  morality  and  placed 
in  private  families  whenever  proper  persons  can  he 
found  to  receive  them,  preference  to  be  given  in  all 
cases  to  the  parents  of  said  children ;  that  all  teachers 
employed  shall  possess  certificates  from  officers  com- 
petent to  grant  them  under  our  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  homes  shall  always  be  open  to  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  superintendents  of  schools 
in  whose  jurisdiction  they  may  be  located,  and  to  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  the  school  directors  of  the 
county,  and  that  an  annual  report  in  such  a  form  as 
they  may  prescribe  shall  be  made  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities. 

Si'C.  8.  That  all  children  admitted  to  the  county 
homes  for  friendless  children  as  established  by  this  act 
shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  and  guardianship 
of  the  authorities  herein  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  such  homes ;  and  these  authorities  are  hereby 
granted  full  power,  under  laws  relating  to  directors 
or  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  discharge  or  apprentice 
said  children  at  any  time  they  may  deem  best  for  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  home;  and  it  shall 
be  their  further  duty  to  seek  by  means  of  a  special 
agent  or  agents,  if  deemed  necessary,  suitable  families 
m  which  to  place  the  children  either  by  adoption  or 


indenture,  and  to  look  after  them  when  so  placed, 
keeping  a  full  record  of  their  proceedings  in  this 
respect. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  proper  authorities  in  cities  of  the 
first-class,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  at 
their  option  establish  and  maintain  two  or  more 
homes  for  friendless  children,  and  in  counties  having 
two  or  more  poor  districts,  the  several  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  the  poor  may  establish  such  a  hoaae  coo- 
jointly,  or  one  may  be  established  in  each  separate 
district  the  same  as  in  a  county  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsisteiit 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


No.   . 
2838 

2839 
2840 

2841 
2842 

2843 
2844 

2845 


Name. 


Annie  K.  Brown.. . . 

Lizzie  Loeser 

Isaac  Kemble 

Bessie   Burnett 

Mary  Jones 

A.  L.  Etien 

Emma  B.  Kopp . . . . 
J.  B.  Moyer 


Residence. 


2846  Kate  0>ler. 

2847 
2848 
2849 
2850 
2851 
2852 

2«53 
2854 

2855 
2856 

2857 
2858 

2859 
2860 

2861 

2862 

2863 

2864 
2865 
2866 
2867 
2868 
2869 
2870 
2871 
2872 

2873 
2874 
2875 
2876 
2877 

2878 

2879 
2880 

2881 

28S2 

2883 

2884 
2886 
2886 
2887 


St.  Clair,  Schuylkill  co. 
Pottsville, 
Tower  City, 
Pottsville, 


«( 


<« 


«( 


« 


(( 


Jno.  J.  Bergan 

J.  P.  Owen 

S.  W.  Hill 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Munger. 

J.  C.  Noonan 

H.  E.  Faust 

Mrs.  S.  E.  McCune. 

Sue  E.  Lytle 

Mary  E.  Corey 

A.  D.  Rank 

R.  E.  Cambridge. . . 

J.  R.  Shefler 

J.  Reese  Van  Ormer 
James  Q.  Sweeney. . 

Thos.  P.  Meyer 

1.  L.  McCloskey. . . . 

Ross  R.  Sanner 

Miss  Carrie  Rice. . . . 
Miss  C.  A.  Kenyon. 
Miss  Julia  Kennedy. 

R.  F.  Porter 

J.  M.  Patterson 

R.  C.  Barris 

Sadie  L.  Cochran . . . 
Lucy  M.  Shattuck.. . 

C.  A.  Riddle 

Cora  £.  Stuchfield. . 
^^gic  A.  Gallagher 
Penelope  L.  Allen. . 

W.  M.  Nickler 

W.  A.  Henry 

Lizzie  Hull 

Caleb  Conner 

M.  D.  Mull 

Beckie  E.  Slay  maker 

O.  L.  Hench 

F.  P.  Cummings. . . . 
Jennie  V.  Rentz. . . . 
Jennie  A.  Sirachan.. 
Mattie  £.  Harrison.. 
E.  U.  Aumiller 


c« 


«« 


Donaldson, 

Tremont, 

Tower  City, 

Pottsville, 

Glen  Caibon,  " 

Ashland, 

Hughes  ville, 

Carbondale, 

St.  Nicholas,    « 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Westm*d  co. 

Braddock,  Allegheny  co. 

Finleyville,  Wash'ton  co- 

Braddock,  Allegheny  co. 

Cogan  Sta.,  Lycoming  co. 

Fleming,  Centre  co. 

Pleasant  Gap,  *« 

Rellefonte,       « 

Clarion,  Clarion  co. 

Lock  Haven,  Clinton  00. 


«< 


« 


Somerset,  Somerset  co. 
Scranton,  Lackawanna  00. 
Olyphant,  ** 

Providence,         ** 
CurwensvillcCIearPd  00. 
Prosperity,  \Vash*ton  co. 
Freedom,  Beaver  co. 
Kams  City,  Butler  co. 
Six  Mile  Run,  Erie  co. 
Indiana,  Indiana  co. 
Robella,  Allegheny  co. 
Barnhart'sMills,B|itler  CO. 
Whitestown,  •• 

Monroe,  Clarion  co. 
Clarion,        " 
Catfish,         " 
Clonmell,  Lancaster  co. 
Vogan  ville. 
Gap, 

Port  Royal,  Juniata  co. 
Bodensville,  Lycom*g  00. 
Montgomery  Sta.,   •* 
McKeesport,  Allegh*y  co. 


« 


(C 


2888IT.  S.  Taylor. 


i< 


(• 


Liverpool,  Perry  co. 
Bennett,  Allegheny  co. 


i88i.] 
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Miscellany. 


AM  AGNETIC  sand  brought  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon, 
and  found  also  near  Morbihaw,  is  said  to  have 
the  curious  property  of  rapidly  reviving  diseased  plants. 
The  adulteration  of  tea  with  willow  leaves  is  prac- 
ticed to  a  great  extent  in  China.  The  preparation  of 
53,000  pounds  of  these  leaves  to  be  mixed  with  tea, 
at  one  port  alone,  recently  came  under  the  observation 
of  a  British  official  in  China. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  2400  cords  of  pine  wood 
are  consumed  annually  in  making  matches,  500,000 
cords  of  birch,  beech,  and  maple  in  the  manufacture 
of  lasts,  and  an  amount  equal  to  this  in  making  han« 
dies  for  small  tools. 

Dr.  Dogiel  has  discovered  that  music  has  an  in- 
fluence on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  generally 
causing  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly.  Strychnine 
increases  the  effect  of  music,  while  curare  lessens  it. 
The  effects  vary  with  the  pitch,  loudness  and  tone  of 
the  music. 

The  most  famous  ruby  in  the  world  forms  part  of 
the  Imperial  State  Crown  made  for  Queen  Victoria 
in  1838.  Its  history  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year 
1367,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Nagara,  King  Pedro 
of  Castile  presented  it  to  Edward,  the  "  Black  Prince." 
The  ruby  is  a  variety  of  sapphire,  a  species  of  the 
hard  mineral  corundum.  The  Oriental  ruby,  when 
perfect  and  exceeding  three  carats  in  weight,  is  gen- 
erally as  dear  as  a  diamond  of  equal  weight  and  good 
quality. 

Prof.  Sti.vestri  has  found  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  activity  of  Mount  Etna,  the  summit  has  been 
lowered  12  metres,  making  its  present  height  above 
sea-level  3,300  metres ;  and  that  the  circumference  of 
the  interior  edge  of  the  crater  has  been  increased  300 
metres. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  census  office 
on  the  silk  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  the 
total  value  of  the  finished  silk  goods  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  was  ^34,410,463-,  number  of 
factories,  383 ;  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed 
at  any  one  time,  34,410. 

A  recent  novelty  is  a  reporting  machine  invented 
by  an  Italian.  It  resembles  a  small  piano,  and  is 
provided  with  a  key-board  with  ten  notes.  The 
keys  are  touched  by  the  operator  as  the  orator 
speaks,  each  sound  having  a  corresponding  key. 
The  machine  represents  the  sounds  by  marking 
characters,  afterwards  translated  on  a  strip  of  paper. 
About  two  years  are  required  to  learn  to  report  with 
the  machine. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  had  an  obelisk  medal  pre- 
pared, on  one  side  of  which  the  obelisk  with  various 
shields  and  banners  i^  represented,  and  on  the  other 
the  following  inscription  :  "  Presented  to  the  United 
States  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  188 1.  Quarried 
at  Syene  and  erected  at  Heliopolis  by  Thothmes  III. 
Re-erected  at  Alexandria  under  Augustus.  Removed 
to  New  York  through  the  liberality  of  W.  H.  Vander- 
bilt, by  the  skill  of  Lieut.  Com.  H.  H.  fJorringe." 

It  is  well  known  that  a  fine  platinum  wire,  if 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  strong  voltaic  battery,  be- 
comes  heated  to  incandescence  by  reason  of  the  re- 
sistance it  offers  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  Vari- 
ous applications  of  this  glowing  platinum  wire  to 
practical  purposes  have  been  suggested,  such  as  to 
the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  lx)dy,  to  the  felling 
of  trees,  etc.     It  was  recently  employed  in  amputat- 


ing the  leg  of  a  young  man  in  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  The  patient  was  placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  the  wire  put  around  the  leg  just  under 
the  skin,  and  the  battery  circuit  completed.  The 
wire  was  brought  to  a  white  heat  in  a  moment,  and 
began  to  cut  its  way  through  the  limb.  The  intense 
heat  caused  the  end  of  the  arteries  to  contract,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  lie  only  the  larger  arteries,  and 
occasioning  little  loss  of  blood.  This  glowing  wire 
may  prove  a  valuable  instrument  in  surgery. 

Prof.  Riley,  government  entomologist,  says  that 
the  seventeen-year  locust  will  abound  next  June  in 
some  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  near  Wheeling,  West 
Va.,  and  that  they  may  appear  in  several  other  places, 
one  of  which  is  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  There  are 
two  breeds  of  these  locusts,  one  appearing  once  in 
seventeen  years,  and  the  other  once  in  thirteen  years. 
Both  broods  will  appears  this  year,  but  not  in  the 
same  localities.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the  sev- 
enteen year  locust  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  was  in  1634,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and 
they  have  appeared  at  intervals  of  seventeen  years 
ever  since. 

In  some  pmrts  of  the  West  com  is  used  as  fuel,  and 
there  seems  to  l>e  economy  in  its  use  for  (his  purpose, 
ns  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Iowa  State  Refrister :  "  It  appears  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  corn  can  be  raised  as  cheaply,  and  will 
make  as  good  fuel,  as  any  other  substitute.  We  have 
tried  it.  Com  in  the  ear  makes  a  good  and  durable 
fire,  and  can  be  burned  in  either  hard  or  soft  coal 
stoves,  and  is  especially  choice  fuel  for  the  cooking- 
stove.  An  acre  of  corn  can  be  raised  for  about  ^6, 
including  the  rent  of  the  land.  Fifty  bushels  of  com 
will  weigh  3,500  pounds,  or  as  much  i^  tons  of  coal. 
This  at  15  cents  a  bushel  (which  is  as  much  as  corn 
is  now  worth  on  the  farm  away  from  railroads),  would 
be  as  cheap  for  fuel  as  soft  coal  at  ^  a  ton.  Two 
bushels  of  corn  will  make  a  fire  which  will  keep  a 
family  warm  all  day,  even  in  the  coldest  weather." 

Mr.  Whymper  is  reported  to  have  successfully  ac- 
complished 4he  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Ecuador.  He  took 
ten  days  in  getting  from  the  Rio  Bamba  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  to  the  summit,  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered were  greater  than  was  expected,  owing  to 
the  wind  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  On  the  top 
of  the  mountain  ihe>  thermometer  showed  a  tempera- 
ture of  11°  Fahr.  There  is  no  crater  at  all,  but  two 
peaks,  both  of  which  he  ascended.  He  found  that 
the  higher  one  was  at  an  elevation  of  21,982  feet 
al>ove  the  sea-level,  or  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the 
valley  of  Quito. — English  Mechanic, 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  cel- 
ebrated the  first  centennial  since  its  foundation  in 
Boston,  on  the  26th  of  May.  This  is  the  oldest  sci- 
entific society  in  America  next  to  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  formal  ex- 
ercises were  held  at  the  Old  South  Church,  where 
Franklin  was  baptized,  addresses  being  made  by 
Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Ex-President  Asa  Gray,  and 
others.  At  the  collation  in  the  rooms  of  the  Acad- 
emy, numerous  delegates  from  home  and  foreign 
societies  expressed  their  congaatulations  and  good 
wishes.  A  large  attendance  crowded  the  hall  of  the 
academy. 
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LIFE  LET  us  CHERISH. 


FBOM  TBS  GSKMAM. 


Life     let    us  cher    -    ish      While    yet  the    ta- per  glows.  And    the  fresh  flow  -  'ret 


Pluck 
Pluck 
Pluck 
Pluck 


ere  it  close.  Why  are    we  fond      of  toil  and  care,  Why  choose  the  rank -ling 

ere  it  close.  Wlien  clouds  ob  -  scure  the    atmosphere,    And  fork  -  ed  light  -  nings 

ere  it  close.  The   gen   -  ial    sea  -  sons  soon  are  o*er;  Then  let      us,  ere        we 

ere  it  close.           A  -  way  with  ev     -  'ry  toil    and  care.  And  cease  the  rank  -  ling 


igtr£J^-CjfJ 


thorn     to  wear,  And  heed  -  less  by   the    HI   -  y  stray.  Which  blossoms  on  our  way  ? 

rend     the  air.  The  sun    resumes    his  sil  -  ver  crest,  And  smiles    a  -  dom  the  west. 

quit    this  shore.  Contentment  seek ;    it      is    life's  zest.  The  sun  -shine   of  the  breasL 

thorn  to  wear,  With  man- ful  hearts  life's  conflict  meet,  Till  death  sounds  the  re   -  txeat. 

w — w-m — 1#-  -i# y  (  /" 
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O  CITY  FAIR. 


!^c^ 


\ 


Louisa  Busrmsu. 

I- 


^^1^^^ 


1.  O    cit    -    y      fair      and  glo    -   nous  I      Called    for  thy  beau  -  ty      the    gold    -    en, 

2.  O    cit    -    y      fair      and  glo    -   rious  I  Oft  -  en  a  glimpse  of     thee    on    -     ly 

3.  O    cit    -    y      fair      and  glo    -   rious!  Al  -  most  the  gleam  of     thy   moun  -  tains. 


On    -    ly    in      vis  -  ion     be-  hold   -   en.         How    shall  I      find    thee  so    far  ? 
Cheer -eth  me    homeless     and  lone    -    ly.  Van  -  ish-ing  slow  -   ly    ^a  -farl 

Al  •   most  the    sound  of     thy  foun  -  tains,    Charm  -  eth  my    soul     from  a  •  £ar  1 


^j>i^ 


Wea 
Tho' 
Oh, 


ryand  blind -ed       I         roam; 
the  bright  vis  -  ion    de         part, 
if  the     vis  -  ion    be  fair, 


Show  me  the  lights  of  my  home. 
Some  -  thing  it  leaves  in  the  heart 
What    must  it      be      to    be         there! 


' 1 1 1^ 


i^a 


-McM©Q 


EYI3ED  iE^DE^3  MD  ^PELIiE^. 


1,000,000.  evEBt  ONE  jammeN  ^iiRe/jdy  iN^^i^eDacED.  i,ooo,ooo. 


McGUFFErS  REVISED  FIRST  READER, 
McOUFFET'S  REVISED  SECOND  READER, 
McOUFFET'S  REVISED  THIRD  READER, 
HcOUFFErS  REVISED  FOURTH  READER, 
McOUFFErS  REVISED  FUTH  READER, 
McGUFFSrS  REVISED  SUTH  READER, 
McGUFFErS  REVISED  ECLECTIC  SPELLER, 


Ex. 

Intro. 

.10 

.16 

.15 

.30 

^0 

.42 

.25 

.50 

.40 

.72 

.50 

.85 

.10 

.18 

MeSnffoy'a  fievised  Headers  are  the  latest,  the 

most  attractive,  and  the  best  Readers  published. 

They  cover  a  wider  raifge  of  the  best  English  lit- 
erature than  any  other  series. 

They  contain  selections  from  the  writings  of  two 
hundred  (200)  standard  authors. 

They  are  better  and  more  profusely  illustrated  than 
any  other  series. 

They  are  embellished  with  250  engravings,  all  new, 
by  60  of  the  best  artists  in  America. 

They  are  adapted  to  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

The  Typography,  Printigg,  and  Binding  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  book-making  art. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

"I  have  received  the  beautiful  series  of  McSuffey's  EoTised  Heftders*  which  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  added  so  greatly  to  the  value 
and  beauty  of  these  standard  and  justly  valued  books. 

"  I  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  McGufTey,  and  have  ahva;^s  regarded  him  as  among  the  wisest  and  best  American 
educators.  I  know  that  he  regarded  these  Readers  as  the  most  important  work  of  his  life — highly  useful 
as  it  was  in  other  respects. 

"  This  revision  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory,  for  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  thanking  you;  and  I 
hope  the  series  may  long  hold  its  honored  place  in  the  favor  of  the  American  public.'' 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  WORLD,  BOSTON. 

"  We  must  say  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  that  the  selections,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  un. 
commonly  good ;  the  gradation  is  judicious  ;  and  our  most  eminent  authors  are  represented.  The  com- 
piler's constant  aim  is  obvious,  to  produce  proper  ethical  results  in  connection  with  drill  in  reading;  and 
the  books  as  a  whole,  as  we  have  reason  to  testify  from  several  weeks  of  actual  trial,  are  very  fascinating 
for  pleasure  reading. 

**  Their  great  ckarnty  however,  is  in  their  pictures  ^  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  are  in  the  best  style, 
both  as  respects  drawing  and  engraving,  no7v  compassed  by  American  art.  There  are  any  number  of  cuts 
scattered  lavishly  through  these  books  which  are  equal  in  beauty  and  design  and  delicacy  of  execution  to 
the  best  work  that  has  been  seen  in  the  magazines.     We  can  say  no  more." 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  STATIONER,  NEW  YORK, 

"  An  event  which  is  noteworthy  for  the  influence  it  will  exert  upon  the  future  is  the  new  edition  of  Mc- 
Guffey's Readers,  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  The  point  to  which  I  refer  is  the  marvelous  excellence  of 
the  engravings.  Money  could  buy  nothing  better  in  that  line,  and  the  engraver  can  produce  nothing  more 
perfect.  It  is  of  the  style  and  quality  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  celebrated  New  York  Illustrated  Mag- 
azines. When  th^  boys  and  girls  whose  young  eyes  look  on  these  splendid  engravings  become  men  and 
women,  sham  and  shoddy  in  art  will  have  to  stand  aside,  will  get  no  quarter  from  them." 


Nkw  York  Citt, 

HOBOKBN, 

Tbrrk  Hautb, 
Fort  W\ynb, 
Sandusky, 
oskaloosa, 
Chilacothr,  O., 

GKBBNVILL.B,  MiCH., 

Mexico,  Mo., 
Nbwport,  Ky,, 
Gkbbmsbvkg,  Ino„ 
Antrim,  N.  H., 
Wilmington,  III., 
Los  Angblbs,  Cal.» 
Urbana.  III., 
California  Pa., 
Nbwark,  O., 


Brooklyn, 
Pattbrson,  N.  J., 
DuBUQUB,  Iowa. 
Burlington.  Iowa, 
Paris,  Ky., 
Io\YA  City, 
Savannah,  Mo., 
Cakrolton,  Ga., 
Wichita,  Kan., 
Zanbavillb,  O., 
Carroll  City.  Ia. 
Gborgbtown.  Ky,, 
Savannah,  Mo,, 
Frbdbricktown,  Mo., 
Columbus,  Ind., 
Ark.  City,Kan., 
Flushing,  N.  Y., 


Saint  Louis, 
St.  JosBfK,  Mo., 
ToPBKA,  Kansas, 
Hutchinson,  Kak., 
Shblbyvillb,  Tbmn., 
South  Bbno,  Ind., 
Carbondalb,  III., 
Rbmington,  Ind., 
Effingham,  Kas., 
Stbubbnvillb,  O., 
Middlbtown,  Mass., 
Andbrson,  Ind., 
Hamilton,  O  /, 
Mansfield,  O., 
Gallatin,  Mo., 
Concordia,  Kan., 
Cynthiana,  Ky., 


San  Francisco, 
Sacrambnto, 
Charlbston,  III. 
Lbxington,  Ky., 

KlRKSVILLB,  Mo. 

Dayton,  O. 
Kichmond,  Ind., 
Connbbsvillb,  Ind., 
Cuthbbrt,  Ga., 
Clarksvillb,  Tbnn., 
Ashland,  Miss., 
PiBRCv  City,  Mo., 
Bloc»mington,  Ind., 
Sbymour,  Ind., 
Ambricus,  Ga. 
Bah  A  LI  a.  Miss. 
Elk  Falls,  Kan., 


Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, 
E.  Saganaw,  Mich., 
Columbus,  O., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Ia., 
Poktsmouth,  O., 
Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Atlantic,  Iowa, 

CiRCLBVILLB,  O. 

Caklinville,  III., 
Olamon,  Mb., 
Hartford  City,  Ind., 
St.  Jambs,  N.  Y., 
Sullivan,  Ind., 
Clinton,  Ilu, 
Taunton,  Mass., 
Columbus,  Kan. 


And  500  oth.er  largfe  Cities  and  Towns. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  &  New  York. 


^  -Hie  QBT  THE  8TAKDARD  I  ^ 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

JUST  READY,  A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary, 

Embracing  204  Additional  Pages,  Containing  over  12,500  New  Words  and  a 

Vocabulary  of  Synonymes  of  Words  in  General  Use. 

A  large,  handsome  volume  of  2058  quarto  pages,  containing  considerably  more  than 
1x5,000  Words  in  its  Vocabulary,  with  their  correct  Pronunciation,  Definition,  and  Ety- 
mology ;  to  which  is  appended  articles^  lists,  and  tables  containing  much  valuable  kindred 
information. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  UNABRIDGED.  WITH  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED 

PLATES,  LIBRARY  SHEEP,  MARBLED  EDGES.  $10.00. 

TSB  2TBW  SDITIOIT  OF 

■He  Worcester's  Dictionary  *^ 

Contaiais  Thousands  of  Wozds  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Dictlonazy- 

"  It  follows  from  this  with  unerring  accuracy  that  Worcester's  Dictionary,  being  preferred  over  all  other 
by  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted  in  the  common 
schools." — W«ff  Ycrk  Evening  Post. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  carriage  frec«  on  receipt  of  price  by 

J.  B.  ZjIFFIITCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

71g  &  717  Market  Street,  PhUadelphla. 

•Me  THE  NBW  £RA  IN  MUSIC.  )K^ 

Jhe  Jonic  Sol-fa  ]\/Iusic  Reader. 

By  TSEO-  F.  SSWABD  and  S.  0-  TJNSELD. 
The  Best  Instruction  Book  for  Progressive  Teachers  of  Vocal  Music, 

—  BECAUSE  — 

It  presents  a  Natural  Method  of  Learning  to  Sine. 

It  Te:iches  the  Pupil  to  Sing  at  Sight,  in  one-hall  the  time  require'!  by  the  Staff  Notation. 

It  leads  to  a  much  higher  Musical  Intelligence  in  those  who  use  ii. 

A  large  number  of  Teachers  have  already  introduced  this  System.  They  find  their  Classes  deeply  interested,  and  one-half 
the  difficulties  ol  the  Study  ot  Music  are  overcome  by  the  simplicity,  the  atttactivencss,  and  the  comprehensiveness  ot  the  Tonic 
Soi-fa  Method, 

GITE  IT  A  CABEFIJL  TRIAL,  YOU  WILL  BE  BELIGHTED  WITH  IT. 
circular  sent  Free.   Tbe  Book  sent  on  receipt  of  S5  eente, 

~  -c-H-SJSr-*'    BIGLOW  ^  MAIN,    '•  ^^i^'^'XUr*^ 


HOPE'^DEAF 


FOE 
TEE 

Garmore's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PBRFECTI«T  REVrORETHB  IIEARIMO 

ami   livrforrn  ih«  work    of  tii**  NMlurHl    l>rUMi« 
A I  ways  m  poaition,  bat  In  visible  U»  oiliera.    A 1 1 

ConrerMiloQ  and  «Ten  wtiiHftvrii  li**iu'«l  iliHiiuctlj.    Ws 
rsfltrtothosavaiagtbam.  Sfiid  f>ifl«'iteni»ii  re  circular. 
JLUtmn  JOHM  MAKMCIKK  A  CO., 

a.  W.  0»ra«r  6Ui  A  Hmot  (»ta^  ClMiaaatl,  tk 


JONES  BBOTHERS  &  CO., 

FUBUMIKRH  OF  THE  INDUCTiVg  KUnCATIOyAl.   KERIg^ 

Rl«lpath*fi  Indneilve  OramniAr. 
KfdpHih*iiClram.  Kehool  Illst.  of  tbe  IT.  S. 
UldpniirH  A<*a«lenii«  lllNt.  of  tUe  17.  CI. 
Mline'H  ln<luctiv«  Arfthineties. 
9lllne*fi  Klementa  of  AlKebra. 
Forbrlirer*!!  Ptitont  DrMttlnv  Tablets, 
Kmlib'N  Practical  !Vfn«ile  Reader. 
Flmt  LctiNous  in  Pblioloiry. 

CI^CL\NATL       PmiADELPBlA.       CmCdOO. 


TPE  B0W  eF  PJffiE^ 

dAurches  the  Continexit  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 


•if  RBAXE2rS  TMB  PROMZ8Be-H- 

On  the  Pacific,  adopted  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  November  la,  1880,  for  Four 
Years.    On  the  Atlantic  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Dec.  14,  x88o. 
City  of  New  York,  Oct,,  1879;  and  City  of  Providence,  (sec- 
ond City  of  New  England)  Dec.  17, 1880.    Brooks's 
were  chosen  as  the  best  in  Providence  over 
aM  of  the  principal  Arithmetics   of 
Boston,  New  York,  and 
the  \Vest.   . 


^  See  Prices  in  January  TSto.  of  the  JonmaL  9|m> 


EXTRACT  [DEC.  18. 1880]  FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING  PRESS. 

Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  a  iride  and  permanent  use.  Their  author,  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  has  been  known  and  recognized  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  one  of  the  first  teachers  and  educators  of  the  country. 

These  works  have  an  immense  and  increasing  sale.  They  have  been  adopted  recently 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and  Oregon  by  State  action.  They  are  standard  by  ad- 
option in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  much  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  use  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  from  thi  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

These  works  were  largely  quoted  from  and  highly  commended  by  the  French  Commis- 
sion at  the  Centennial,  and  permission  has  been  sought  recently  for  the  right  to  translate 
them  for  the  schools  of  Brazil. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  new  education  and  the  analytic  thought  of  modern  arithmetic  per- 
vade these  books  throughout.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  to  a  practical  or  business  subjects 
without  finding  new  and  fresh  information,  and  problems  which  show  evidence  of  haying 
been  written  after  large  research  and  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  business  as  prac- 
ticed to-day.  The  introduction  of  these  books  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
schools  of  Providence. 


|||on(^oinerY'8  ^ormaf  0nion  {nbustriaf  ||ravping. 


INTROI>XJCTION'  I*RICES.— I*rliiiary   Doolcs,  6  ots.    Interxnediata,  18  ots. 

I^aziual  for  Primary  Boolcs,  $l.SO. 


-Hie  Nonaal  Sdizcational  Publicattons.  ^ 

Fewsmlth's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs.  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book- Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishiers, 

630  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 


THE  BEST  ANB  THE  STANDARD. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


If  you  Intend  lo  gel  tbo  H«W  Edition  of 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

"DO  IT  NOW." 

Naw  Edition  of  WEBSTER  Turn 

118.000  WoMb,  3000  EnsraTinsa, 

4600  SEW  WORDS  and  MeaaiiifR. 

Biograpliioal   Dictionary 

.of  over  9700  Names. 

0-Iti  meftlnR  Tuinips  In  naAln*.  hnw  Irr- 
qwntlythe  tliought  Is  in  mind,  "Who  ■bb  1*! 
Where  wish?  I  ^hnt  wan  hQlaml  »hen  wu 
hi^T"    Tho New BloETAnliteKl l>lctJonj>rT  in 

Webeter'a  UnAliridgedansHcn  (Iie»  <iUL-iilionH. 

A  WHOLE  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 

INVALUABLE  IN  ANY  FAMILY, 

AND  IN  ANY  SCHOOL. 

BEST  FOR  FAMILIES. 

Every  eosy  le  ■  vut  BtorehooM  of  use-  ^? 
fufknowUdge,  Xl 

The  very  best  sld  to  help  ■  fdnlly  to  be-  ni 
come  Inlelligent,  X 

'    BEST  IN  ENGRATINOS. 

The  " Illu.t™tinnii  are  nearly  asanetym 
eiecuiej  u  Bank  Kote  engraving."  X 
HM  3000  El,gmvmMe.n«rly  IhroeXT 
lim^H  aa  many  as  any  uilier  Dirt  ry.  XI 
Engratingi  are  repealod,  eroiiped  and  ^p 
vlanltied,  iJiowlDg  eavli  class  lui;e(herX* 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

BIOGRKPHtCKL  DICTIONARY  haa  overHD 
9700  Names  of  noted  persons,  J3 

Each  word  in  SuppLemenl  h.s  tieen  ie-X" 
Jected  and  defined  with  great  care.  Xd 
SUPPLEMENT,  contains  over  4600  C 
New  Wnrds  and  MoanlnKS.  |3 

rWVi'  pifiara  ofiKipitm  page  1839,  showtp 
X  the  meaning  of  ilOwotas.  X 

»A  CHOICE   GIFT 

FOH  PASTOR,  TUCHER,  PARENT,  CHILU,  FRIEND. 
THE  NATIOKAL  STAHSARD. 

Salt  of  Wehttrr'i  is  over  SO  Xm^"  the  Q 
sale  of  any  other  seriea  of  Dictionaries.  9 
The  "highest  authority  of  the  Courts  in  m 
dennltion."-C&>(/ /usfin  KmU.  X 

A  ■>  almoat  uniierul  aiKhorlly  in  decid-    * 


Dlciionan'  nn  which  nine-tenths  of  tlie  ir> 
School  %oolui  of  the  country  are  based.  XF 
Aulhorlly  In  the  Ooverament  Prlating  A 
Office  at  Washington.    Jan.  18X1.  £k. 

Ramminitii  by  Stale  eupt's  Schools  In  ^J 
36  BInles,  and  50  College  Prea'ts.  Xb 
Dictlonarr  that  has  lieen  placed  In  more  1% 
than  3«,000  publio  ihools  In  U.S.  X? 

*ra  IT  MOT  THE  STAltDARST 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED.' 

The  following,  from  Wphjf er,  wure  1154,  shows 
the  yalne  of  the  lIlu.tratlTe  behniliona  in 

Webster's  Unubridged  Dictionary 
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particular ;  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first-class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  is  there 
that  is  not  essential. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MESSAGES  OF  GOV.  WOLF. 


CHAPT8R  IN  OUR  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 


ALL  that  relates  to  the  history  of  our 
Common  School  system  very  justly  at- 
tracts public  attention.  This  fact  auguis 
well  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  we  shall 
do  our  part  to  awaken  still  further  interest  of 
the  same  kind.  For  this  end  we  publish  be- 
low extracts  from  the  messages  of  1833  and 
1834  of  Gov.  George  Wolf.  The  first  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  that  passed  the 
Common  School  law,  and  the  second  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  that  contem- 
plated its  repeal  until  its  action  in  that 
respect  was  arrested  by  that  grand  speech  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  published  some  years  ago 
in  The  Journal.  Wolf  and  Stevens,  although 
bitter  political  enemies,  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  the  Common  School  question. 

George  Wolf  was  a  native  of  Northampton 
county,  and  lived  there  until  his  death.  A 
movement  was  set  on  foot  some  time  ago  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  by  contribu- 
tions taken  up  among  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Easton  and  adjoining  districts. 
The  undertaking  is  a  most  laudable  one.  We 
sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  abandoned. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  1833. 

"Universal  education,  if  it  were  practi- 
cable to  enforce  it  everywhere,  would  operate 
as  a  powerful  check  upon  vice,  and  would 
do  more  to  diminish  the  black  catalogue  of 
crimes,  so  generally  prevalent,  than  any 
other  measure,  whether  for  prevention  or 
punishment,  that  has  hitherto  been  devised. 
In  this  State  It  is  not  only  ccmsidered  as  be- 


ing entirely  practicable,  but  it  is  enjoinedby 
the  Constitution  as  a  solemn  duty,  the  non- 
couipliance  with  which  has  already  stamped 
the  stain  of  inexcusable  negligence  upon  the 
character  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  no- 
thing short  of  prompt  and  efficient  measuresy 
in  compliance  with  the  Constitutional  requi- 
sition, can  remove.  The  Legislature  has  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  to  act  efficiently 
and  without  control  in  this  matter;  and  "  tff 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throaghont  the  State  in  such  manner  that  the 
poor  may  be  taught  gratis,"  is  one  of  the  pub- 
lic measures  to  which  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
now  to  call  your  attention,  and  most  sol- 
emnly to  press  upon  your  consideration. 
Our  apathy  and  indifference  in  reference  to 
this  subject  becomes  the  more  conspicuous 
when  we  reflect  that  whilst  we  are  expending 
millions  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  State,  we  have  not  hitherto 
appropriated  a  single  dollar  that  is  available 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  its  youth; 
which,  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view, 
is  of  ten-fold  more  consequence,  either  as  re- 
spects the  mora!  influence  of  the  State,  or  its 
political  power  and  safety.  Let  me  not  be 
understood,  however,  as  objecting  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  prosecuting  the 
public  works — far  from  it ;  but  I  would  re- 
spectfully urge  that  whilst  the  one  is  being 
successfully  done,  the  other  should  not  be 
left  undone ;  indeed,  judging  from  the  flat- 
tering indications  already  given  by  the 
former,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  from 
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the  redundant  and  progressively  increasing 
revenue  which  may  with  great  certainty  be 
expected  to  flow  into  the  treasury  fi  om  that 
source,  much  aid  may,  at  no  distant  day,  be 
derived  to  the  latter,  should  it  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  resort  to  that  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  for  such  a  purpose. 

"According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census, 
we  have  in  Pennsylvania  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  and 
eighty-nine  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years,  forming  an  aggregate  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  juvenile  persons  of  both  sexes, 
under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  most  of  them 
requiring  more  or  less  instruction.  And  yet, 
with  all  this  numerous  youthful  population 
growing  up  around  us,  who  in  a  few  years  are 
to  be  our  rulers  and  our  law-givers,  the 
defenders  of  our  country,  and  the  pillars  of 
the  State,  and  upon  whose  education  will 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties  and  the  safety  of  the  republic, 
we  have  neither  schools  established  for  their 
instruction,  nor  provision  made  by  law  for 
establishing  them,  as  enjoined  by  the  consti- 
tution. How  many  of  the  number  last 
mentioned  would  be  entitled,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  to  be  ^'taught 
gratis y^^  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  four  hundred 
thousand  would  fall  short  of  the  true  number. 
About  twenty  thousand  of  these,  as  appears 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  ninth  of 
January  last,  are  returned  as  charity  scholars, 
whose  tuition  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
county  funds,  leaving,  according  to  the  as- 
sumption, three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
entirely  uninstructed. 

"  I  have  said  that  there  has  not  hitherto  been 
an  appropriation  made  that  is  available  for 
the  purposes  of  education ;  this  is  literally 
true,  but  the  Legislature,  by  the  act  of  the 
second  of  April,  1831,  have  made  provision 
for  creating  a  fund  in  prospect  for  that  object 
by  setting  apart  for  common  school  purposes 
the  proceeds  arising  from  unpatented  lands, 
fees  in  the  land  office,  and  all  moneys  received 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  increase  the 
county  rates  and  levies,  passed  the  25  th  day 
of  March,  1831,  which  it  is  estimated  will,  on 
the  4th  day  of  April  next,  amount  to  a  sum 
not  less  than  ^546,563.72.  This  sum  with 
the  amount  annually  acruing  from  the  in* 


'  creased  county  rates  and  levies  for  the  xise  of 
'  the  Commonwealth  whilst  the  act  continues 
in  force,  and  that  arising  from  a  continuance 
of  the  avails  of  the  land  ofl5ce  thereafter,  is 
chargeable  upon  the  internal  improvement 
fund,  at  a  compound  interest  of  five  per 
centum  per  annum,  until  it  shall  produce 
{100,000  annually,  after  which  the  interest  is 
to  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  applied  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State.  Estimating 
this  fund  in  its  most  unfavorable  aspect,  the 
interest  will  amount  to  the  sum  contemplated 
for  distribution  on  or  about  the  ist  of  April, 
1 843 ;  in  the  meantime,  however,  there  arc 
no  available  means  for  commencing  this 
much-desired  measure  of  State  policy,  this 
true  system  of  republican  equality,  that  will 
level  all  distinction  between  rich  and  poor ; 
that  will  place  the  child  of  the  most  indigent 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  a  level 
with  that  of  his  richer  neighbor,  both  in  the 
school-room  and  upon  the  campus;  will 
instruct  the  rising  generation  in  their  duties 
as  citizens;  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
sentiment  of  acquired  freedom^  and  secure 
the  perpetuation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  our  country  by  teaching  them  what  dvil 
and  religious  liberty  really  import  and  mean. 
It  is  this  all- important  measure,  both  as 
regards  our  happiness  as  a  people,  and  the 
security  of  our  invaluable  political  institutions, 
to  which  I  would  earnestly  invite  your  imme- 
diate attention,  and  upon  which  I  would 
solicit  your  prompt  action. 

**It  is  time,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  char- 
acter of  our  State  should  be  redeemed  from 
the  state  of  supineness  and  indifference  under 
which  its  most  important  interests,  the  edu- 
cation of  its  citizens,  have  so  long  been  lan- 
guishing, and  that  a  system  should  be  ar- 
ranged that  would  ensure  not  only  an 
adequate  number  of  schools  to  be  established 
throughout  the  State,  but  would  extend  its 
provisions  so  as  to  secure  the  education  and 
instruction  of  a  competent  number  of  active, 
intelligent  teachers,  who  will  not  only  be 
prepared,  but  well  qualified,  to  take  upon 
thomselves  the  government  of  the  schools, 
and  to  communicate  instruction  to  the 
scholars. 

**  Some  of  our  colleges  that  had  been  aban- 
doned, either  from  mismanagement  or  the 
want  of  sufficient  encouragement,  are  about 
to  be  resuscitated  under  encouraging  circum- 
stances. Most  of  these  have  partaken  largely 
of  the  liberality  and  bounty  of  (he  State,  and 
would  doubtless  willingly  extend  their  aid  to 
accomplish  an  object  so  desirable.     Others 
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have  but  recently  been  established  and  gone 
into  operation,  and  have  as  yet  received  no 
share  of  the  Commonwealth's  munificence; 
some,  if  not  all  of  these  last  mentioned,  have 
adopted  the  popular  and  approved  Fellen- 
berg  system  of  uniting  labor  with  study. 
These,  it  is  believed,  would  make  admirable 
nurseries  for  bringing  up  and  qualifying 
young  men  for  the  business  of  teaching. 

<<  Moderate  appropriations  in  aid  of  those 
literary  institutions  that  have  not  partici- 
pated of  the  Commonwealth's  bounty,  might 
place  them  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  State 
with  a  respectable  number  of  well-educated 
young  men,  instructed,  as  some  of  those  in- 
stitutions propose  to  do,  in  the  business  of 
teaching  as  a  profession,  in  a  short  time,  and 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  These 
suggestions  are  thrown  out  for  your  con- 
sideration ;  should  they  elicit  a  more  eligible 
or  better  plan  for  attaining  the  end  desired, 
it. will  afford  me  much  gratification  to  unite 
with  the  General  Assembly  in  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

THE   MESSAGE   OF  1 83 4. 

''  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an 
act  was  passed  for  establishing  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  by  common  schools  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  in  compliance  with  a 
Constitutional  provision,  which,  until  then, 
although  not  entirely  disregarded,  had  never 
been  carried  into  effect  in  the  manner  in- 
tended by  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
to  whose  sagacity  and  profound  political 
wisdom  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  ex- 
cellent Constitution  of  our  State.  The  act 
referred  to  was  prepared  by  those  to  whom 
the  arrangement  of  its  details  was  committed, 
under  many  embarrassing  and  discouraging 
circumstances,  and  there  would  be  no  great 
cause  for  astonishment  if  it  should  be  found 
to  be  not  entirely  perfect.  The  subject  was 
new  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  path  to  be  trodden 
had  never  been  explored ;  a  former  attempt 
to  introduce  the  system  had  failed ;  and  the 
question  how  far  public  opmion  would  go  in 
sustaining  such  a  project  could  not  then  be 
distinctly  ascertained.  Petitions  containing 
the  names  of  many  respectable  individuals  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  in  favor  of  such  a 
measure  had,  however,  been  presented  dur- 
ing the  last  and  preceding  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  a  strong  desire  was  manifesting  itself  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  some  system  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  give  life  and  vigor 
to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 

State. 


**  By  great  industry,  assiduity  and  perse- 
verance, a  mass  of  valuable  information  was 
obtained,  which  unfolded  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  the  advantages,  the  utility, 
the  cheapness,  in  short,  the  decided  prefer- 
ence which  a  system  of  common  schools,  of 
general  interest,  and  sustained  and  encour- 
aged by  the  public  bounty,  maintained  over 
every  other  plan  of  education  of  a  private  or 
partial  character.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  information  thus  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  Union  in  which  the  experi- 
ment of  general  education  had  been  made, 
the  principles  of  the  bill  alluded  to  were  ex- 
tracted and  framed  into  a  law,  having  passed 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  with  a 
unanimity  rarely  equalled,  perhaps  never 
surpassed,  in  the  annals  of  legislation.  The 
provisions  of  this  act  have,  it  is  understood, 
been  adopted  by  all  the  school  districts  in 
some  counties,  partially  in  others,  and  in  a 
few  they  have  been  rejected  altogether. 
This,  it  is  understood,  was  the  case  in  some 
of  our  sister  states  in  the  commencement  of 
the  system  there,  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  inception  of  the  system  here.  Every 
new  measure,  although  it  may  have  for  its 
object  to  confer  the  most  solid  advantages 
upon  the  community  on  which  it  is  to  oper- 
ate, is  destined,  for  the  most  part,  to  en- 
counter long-cherished,  inveterate  prejudices, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  conquer,  unless 
the  most  incontestable  demonstrations  can  be 
given  of  its  title  to  preference,  on  the  score 
of  unquestionable  public  utility,  over  that 
which  it  is  intended  to  supplant. 

"  This  act  is  said  to  be  defective  in  its  de- 
tails ;  it  probably  is  so ;  some  of  its  provisions 
might  possibly  be  improved  by  introducing 
salutary  amendments.  But  as  it  will  go  par- 
tially into  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  year,  its  objectionable  features  will  be 
developed  by  the  practical  experiments  under 
it,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied 
will  present  less  difficulty  after  the  defects 
will  have  been  more  distinctly  ascertained. 
Such  amendments  as  are  obviously  necessary 
to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  public 
bounty  or  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  to  prevent  the  im- 
posing of  unequal  burdens  upon  those  who 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  such  as 
dp  not,  or  that  will  be  discovered  to  be  in 
any  respect  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the 
system,  the  General  Assembly  will  not  fail, 
it  is  presumed,  to  discover  and  introduce.  ^ 

'*  Coming,  as  you  do,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  you  will  naturally  have  brought  with 
you  a  fund  of  information  in  relation  to  this 
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important  measure,  which  the  Executive, 
whose  opportunities  for  ascertaining  public 
sentiment  are  more  circumscribed,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  possess.  It  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  a  system  which  is  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence so  universal  and  so  all. important  over 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  this  State,  should  not 
only  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  but  as 
acceptable  and  as  agreeable  as  possible  to 
those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it.  That  the 
system  of  education  for  which  the  act  in  ques 
tion  provides  is  decidedly  preferable  in  every 
conceivable  point  of  view  to  that  now  in  op- 
eration, no  man  who  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  draw  a  faithful  comparison  between 
the  two  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  about  or 
doubt.  If  the  act  now  under  consideration 
goes  into  operation,  the  odious  distinction 
between  rich  and  poor ^  wealth  and  indigence^ 
which  has  heretofore  precluded  the  children  of 
many  indigent,  though  honest  and  respect- 
able parents,  from  a  participation  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, will  be  exploded,  and  the  poor  man's 
child  will  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with 
that  of  his  wealthier  neighbor,  both  in  the 
school-room  and  when  indulging  in  their 
necessary  recreations. 

"Another  decided  advantage  will  be  derived 
to  fathers  of  families  and  others  interested  in 
educating  children,  from  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  in  the  great  diminution  in  the  ex- 
pense of  tuition ;  whilst  those  who  have  no 
children  to  educate  will  be  exposed  to  no  in- 
crease of  their  taxes  for  educational  purposes, 
but  in  all  probability  will  have  them  materi- 
ally diminished  as  soon  as  the  system  shall 
have  gone  fully  into  effect ;  but  a  further  and 
still  more  important  advantage  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  will  result  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation, upon  which  this  law  is  more  immedi- 
ately to  operate,  from  the  more  efficient 
manner  of  instruction,  and  the  great  disparity 
in  the  learning,  the  character  and  com- 
petency, of  many  of  the  present  teachers,  and 
those  to  be  employed  hereafter.  The  want 
of  these  advantages  constitutes  the  great 
defect  in  the  system  now  in  operation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

*'  This  may  be  emphatically  pronounced  to 
be  a  measure  belonging  to  the  era  of  1 790, 
and  not  to  1834.  To  insist  that  it  emanated 
either  from  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature, 
however  desirable  it  might  be  to  appropriate 
tl^  proud  distinction  of  being  its  projector, 
is  an  entire  fallacy.  Such  a  monument  of 
imperisihable  fame  was  not  reserved  for  the 
men  of  modem  times — it  belongs  to  the 


statesmen  of  bygone  days.  To  the  patriots 
who  framed  the  constitution  under  which  wc 
live,  and  under  which  we  have  been  pre- 
eminently prosperous  and  happy,  belongs  the 
proud  trophy — it  is  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  this  wholesome  measure — they  inscribed 
it  upon  the  sacred  tablet  of  the  constitution, 
as  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  determination 
that  universal  education  should  form  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  government,  and  as  an 
abiding  testimonial  of  the  high  value  thej 
attached  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
as  a  protection  and  safeguard  to  our  free  in- 
stitutions; and  we  are  admonished  by  the 
language  of  the  matchless  instrument  which 
proceeded  from  their  hands,  as  by  a  voice 
rom  the  grave,  that  the  solemn  injunction 
which  they  engrafted  upon  it  in  behalf  of 
education  must  not  be  disregarded. 

'^Having  on  several  occasions  taken  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  for  the  executive  of  the 
State,  making  it  obligatory  upon  him,  amoi|g 
other  things,  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  I  should 
have  considered  myself  justly  chargeable  with 
inexcusable  official  delinquency,  if  upon  any 
proper  occasion  I  had  omitted  to  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
propriety  of  carrying  into  effect  a  constitu- 
tional provision  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty 
years,  remained,  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument,  to  all  practical 
purposes  a  dead  letter." 


P 
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CHARACTER  BUILDING. 


IN  an  article  in  the  0?uo  Educational 
Monthly,  President  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram 
College,  has  the  following  remarks  on  a  much- 
neglected  department  of  education : 

**  Thus  far  the  education  of  the  intellect  is 
the  education  that  has  most  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  world.  If  men  were  left, 
without  schools,  to  the  experience  of  life,  to 
their  business,  and  to  contact  with  the  world, 
they  would  get  a  considerable  intellectual 
training,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power  of 
observation  and  judgment  would  be  quick- 
ened, the  memory  strengthened,  and  the 
thinking  power  developed.  But  this  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  a  civilized  state. 
Very  early,  therefore,  in  the  history  of 
progress,  men  create  schools  in  which  intel- 
lectual education  is  furnished.  To  some 
extent,  too,  these  schools  educate  the  other 
faculties  of  the  soul.  Besides,  schools  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  look 
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to  the  feelings  and  the  will  rather  than  to  the 
intellect,  are  also  organized.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  no  school  can  exist  that  calls 
out  a  single  faculty.  There  may  be  one 
scholar  and  one  teacher,  but  the  relation  of 
the  two  will  influence  feeling  and  choice.  Or 
if  the  student  shuts  himself  up  with  the  dryest 
book  in  the  coldest  chamber,  he  cannot 
exclude  the  elements  of  emotion.  A  lesson 
and  a  class  in  mathematics  call  out  the  will 
and  the  sensibility ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  direct  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  to  the 
will  must  reach  their  destination  by  way  of 
the  intellect.  But,  generally  speaking,  it 
must  be  said  that  what  is  commonly  called  a 
school  is  primarily  a  place  of  intellectual 
education.  That  is  the  direct  and  conscious 
purpose  for  which  it  is  organized ;  and  the 
training  of  the  sensibility  and  the  will  comes 
indirectly,  and  is  often  overlooked  altogether. 
**  We  hear  much  of  the  science  and  the  art, 
thfe  theory  and  the  practice,  of  education ; 
and  what  people  who  use  these  expressions 
have  in  their  heads  is  intellectual  education. 
We  hear  much,  of  course,  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction ;  and  everybody  un- 
derstands that  these  phrases  have  reference 
to  intellectual  results.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
school  for  the  feelings?  Who  ever  saw  a 
course  of  training  for  the  will?  I  do  not 
say  that  such  schools  would  be  useful,  but  I 
do  say,  if  not,  only  one  man  in  a  thousand 
can  say  why  not.  And  the  inability  of  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  is  owing  to  the 
relatively  slight  attention  that  these  branches 
of  education  have  hitherto  received.  In  such 
a  community  as  Ohio,  nearly  every  parent 
has  asked,  ^  What  shall  I  have  my  child 
study?'  The  question  looks  to  an  intel- 
lectual preparation  for  the  future.  But  what 
proportion  of  these  have  ever  even  asked  the 
question,  <  What  training  does  my  child  need, 
that  its  temper,  its  faith,  its  hope,  its  patience, 
its  courage,  its  independence,  or  its  resolution, 
may  be  properly  educated  ?  *  Of  course,  the 
majority  of  these  people  do  a  great  deal  for 
their  children  in  some  or  all  these  ways  ;  this 
they  do  by  correcting  bad  habits  and  encour- 
aging goodness;  but,  generally,  they  work 
without  the  guidance  of  any  general  ideas, 
and  often  in  the  most  inconsistent  and  fitful 
manner.  The  fact  is,  these  branches  of  edu- 
cation are,  in  a  large  measure,  left  to  the 
facts  and  forces  that  exist  and  play  for  a 
wholly  different  purpose.  Nature  (including 
human  society  and  life  in  the  term),  does  the 
work,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  parents  without 
ideas  could  do  it.  Were  the  question, '  How 
stiffen  a  limber  will  ?  *  or  the  question,  '  How 


check  a  headlong  hope?'  put  them  for  an- 
swer, they  would  be  dum founded.  These 
questions,  and  many  others  like  them,  are  in- 
deed discussed  in  the  books  of  the  philoso- 
phers ;  but  there  has  been  next  to  no  popular 
discussion  of  them.  Even  the  school  text- 
books on  Mental  Philosophy  often  embrace 
only  the  intellect.  But  that  all  these  subjects 
lie  without  the  field  of  educational  science,  is 
well  known  to  every  man  who  has  given  them 
careful  attention  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in- 
hering in  the  subject  matter  why  we  should 
not  have  a  popular  theory  and  practice  that 
shall  embrace  them.  If  any  one  be  curious  to 
know  why  our  common  science  of  education 
includes  no  more,  he  may  find  the  informa- 
tion in  the  relatively  undue  estimate  now  set 
upon  intellectual  prowess  and  education. 
*At  first,'  says  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  *men 
worshiped  strength  of  body,  physical  energy. 
The  man  who  had  the  greatest  power  of  mus- 
cles was  the  hero.  The  next  step  is  the  wor- 
ship of  intellect.  Disputants  and  intellectual 
prize-fighters  become  heroes.  Great  debat- 
ers, pleaders,  orators,  writers,  become  the 
great  men,  irrespective  of  character.  This  is 
our  present  state.  No  nation  has  got  beyond 
this.  No  doubt  the  time  will  come  when 
this  state  of  things  will  be  looked  back  upon 
as  we  now  look  back  upon  the  ascendency  of 
force.'" 


HARVARD    LECTURES    ON 
PEDAGOGY. 


PROVISION  has  been  made  by  Harvard 
College  for  courses  of  lectures  during  the 
year  on  the  subject  of  J'edagogy.  A  course 
of  such  lectures  is  now  in  progress  by  Dr. 
Hall.  We  find  abstracts  of  his  first  three  lec- 
tures in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  as  they  seem  to  be  both  philosoph- 
ical and  practical,  and  to  some  extent  strike 
out  upon  new  lines  of  thought,  we  transfer 
them  to  our  columns,  and  beg  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them : 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Kindergartens  are  more  numerous  in  America  than 
in  Germany.  Our  idea  of  a  kindergarten  is  somewhat 
misconceived.  Froebel  believed  chiefly  in  a  school 
of  health  ;  and  called  it  a  garden,  to  indicate  that  a 
child  grew  as  do  the  plants,  was  susceptible  to  influ- 
ence as  they  are,  and  that  he  should  likewise  be  kept 
out  of  doors.  We  lay  too  much  stress  upon,  and  de- 
vote too  much  time  to,  gifts  and  occupations.  The 
child  has  no  thoughts,  only  emotions  or  feelings. 
These  are  the  sum-total  of  its  psychic  life.  The  only 
sense  educated  before  birth  is  touch.  The  child 
comes  into  the  world  with  that  sense  tolerably  well 
developed,  and  Froebel  also  believed  that  by  touch, 
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caresses,  etc^  a  good  deal  could  be  done  by  way  of 
educating  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  child. 

After  hearing  and  seeing  are  developed,  an  appeal 
should  be  made  through  those  senses ;  and  from  that 
time  their  education  should  go  forward. 

The  infant  is  educated  by  the  inflections  of  "  speech- 
music**  of  the  mother  long  before  it  understands  her 
words.  In  fact,  the  emotional  nature  of  the  child  is 
fairly  well  developed  before  anything  which  can  be 
properly  called  education  is  begun.  The  child  is  a 
perfect  sensorium  of  all  such  influences  in  its  environ- 
ment, as  the  temper,  tones  of  voice,  etc.,  of  its  mother 
or  external  nature.  The  foundation  of  religious  cul- 
ture especially  is  laid  in  the  earliest  infancy.  The 
mother  stands  in  loco  Dei  to  the  child,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude,  reverence  and  love,  if  afterward 
they  are  experienced  toward  God,  must  first  be  devel- 
oped toward  the  mother. 

The  chief  evil  to  be  avoided  is  the  premature  de- 
velopment of  self-consciousness  in  the  child.  If  its 
attention  is  called  to  its  personal  adornments,  or  it  is 
in  the  habit  of  reciting  in  public  for  the  applause  of 
strangers,  the  consequences  are  of  the  worst  kind. 
The  child  comes  to  look  at  itself  as  seen  by  others, 
instead  of  growing  up  naturally.  This  is  the  great 
vice  of  kindergarten  education  in  this  country. 

The  best  teacher  for  the  infant  is,  of  course,  its 
mother.  If  the  mother  cannot  or  will  not  take  care 
of  her  child,  or  if  there  is  but  one  child  in  the  family, 
and  it  has  consequently  no  companion^  of  its  own 
age,  the  kindergarten  should  be  patronized. 

Children  should  be,  above  all  things,  kept  out  of 
doors,  and  thus  habituated  to  cold  and  climatic 
changes.  This  strengthens  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, as  nothing  else  does.  The  point  of  next  im- 
portance is  to  keep  children  interested;  and  that, 
more  than  what  they  are  learning,  is  the  thing  to  be 
sought  by  kindergarten  training. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

The  foundations  of  religious  training  should  be  laid 
in  the  emotions,  which  are  cultivated  ( i )  by  the  child 
toward  the  parent,  (2)  by  curiosity,  awe,  and  other 
emotions  which  are  excited  by  direct  and  immediate 
contact  with  Nature.  The  impressions  received  from 
storms,  the  changing  seasons,  the  heavenly  bodies, 
cultivate  those  sentiments  upon  which  substantial  re- 
ligious training  should  r^t.  Later,  say  with  the  be- 
ginning of  school-life,  the  child  should  make  its  first 
acquaintance  with  Christian  teaching.  Then,  as  with 
the  Germans,  the  festival  of  Christmas  and  the  life  of 
the  child  Jesus  may  be  used  to  inculcate  positive  re- 
ligion. A  few  hymns,  prayers,  selections  from 
psalms ;  stories  from  Genesis,  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
the  judges,  patriarchs,  etc.;  in  this  order,  and  supple- 
mented with  instruction  about  the  life,  and  then  the 
teachings,  of  the  child  Jesus.  The  great  point  is,  that 
these  should  be  arrange  in  the  order  adapted  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  child.  Only  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
the  most  important  period  with  which  the  educator 
has  to  deal,  should  religious  instruction  be  positive 
and  personal.  Then  some  strong,  direct  appeal  to  the 
youth's  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  his  relations 
to  God  and  the  world  at  large,  sh6uld  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  religious  tenets  of  the  parent. 
Such  is  the  German  plan.  ,  With  them  religious  in- 
struction is  at  first  very  generic,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  specific,  positive,  and  personal  as  the  child  ad- 
vances toward  maturity ;  and  up  to  that  age  the  method 
is  doubtless  unsurpassed.  Soon  after  that  age  religious 
instruction  with  them  ceases.     There  the  Jewish  rabbi 


'  and  the  Lutheran  priest  go  into  the  schools,  and  take 
each  the  children  of  their  creed  and  train  them  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  a  week.  In  this  coantiy,  by 
the  "Union  Question-Book "  system,  which  ignores 
denominational  differences,  we  are  approximating, 
though  very  remotely,  this  system.  It  has  not  oc- 
curred to  teachers  of  religions  here  to  devise  for  tbe 
earliest  emotional  stage  a  system  of  religions  training 
so  generic  that  Catholic  and  Jew  shall  both  coincide 
with  its  earliest  teachings.  The  chief  fault  of  relig- 
ious training  here  is,  that  the  personal  appeal  is  made 
to  young  children.  This  is  so  false  that  the  best 
German  teachers,  to  whom  our  young  theologians  are 
sent,  call  it  positively  immoral,  if  not  immodest. 
There  is  no  objection  to  a  personal  appeal  to  our 
young  men — indeed,  a  change  of  heart  is  then  nna- 
voidable.  But  for  a  delicate  teacher  to  go  from  the 
closet  tingling  with  religious  self-consciousness,  sudi 
as  a  young  child  can  in  no  way  appreciate  or 
understand,  and  to  attempt  to  engraft  it  upon  the 
child,  is  wicked. 

Because  instruction  in  the  Bible  is  made  by  teachers 
who  are  so  callow  and  untrained  both  in  knowledge 
and  sound  religious  experience,  and  because  it  is  in- 
sisted that  religious  training  is  a  conquest,  and  not  a 
growth,  do  we  see  the  curious  spectacle  of  men  and 
women  fearing  lest,  if  their  faith  in  the  story  of  Jonab 
and  the  literal  six  days  of  creation  be  lost,  their  whole 
religious  if  not  moral  life  would  be  undermined  ;  and 
hence  the  strange  falsetto  *'  note  "  so  of^en  heard  .in 
religious  experience.  These,  I  may  add,  are  the 
views  of  the  best  and  most  orthodox  teachers  I  have 
met  in  Germany. 

LANGUAGE  AND   ITS   METHODS   OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Language,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  is  not  a  perfect 
machine,  but  one  of  the  clumsiest ;  and  no  human 
mind  can  properly  grasp  it  without  having  the  nat- 
ural processes  partly  interfered  with.  The  learning 
to  read  and  write  must  likewise  be  accomplished  by 
arbitrary  processes ;  hence  the  great  diversity  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  it.  Of  these  methods,  many 
and  various,  we  may  first  mention  the  Spelling  method, 
as  described  by  Quintilian,  where  spelling  and  mean- 
ings were  inculcated  by  floggings,  but  no  attentioo 
was  paid  to  the  sound  of  the  letters ;  hence  the  great 
confusion  in  this  latter  particular  in  Roman  letters. 
We  then  come  to  the  artificial  methods,  one  of  which 
consisted  in  the  twisting  of  forms  of  animals,  trees, 
etc.,  into  shapes  of  letters,  as  now  shown  in  old  mis- 
sals ;  another,  by  taking  the  initial  letter  of  objects, 
as  A,  apple,  etc.  The  next  may  be  called  tbe  poetic 
method ;  the  alphabet  being  taught  by  a  series  of 
doggerel  rhymes.  A  fourth  was  by  cards,  a  fifth  by 
colors,  another  by  dolls  pasted  over  with  letteis. 
Basedow  improved  on  these  by  making  the  letters  out 
of  sweet  biscuits,  till  at  last  the  children  cried  for  the 
alphabet.  Still  another  method  was  gesticulating 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stick  the  various  forms  of  the 
letters. 

The  flrst  serious,  or  at  all  philosophic  attempt,  was 
by  Gedike,  which  he  called  '*  Reading  without  A,  B, 
C'  It  was  a  species  of  syllabic  method,  which  his 
disciples  transformed  inte  the  euphonic  method,  so 
ably  ridiculed  by  Pinkerton.  Pestalozzi  would  teadi 
the  children  to  spell  forty  or  fifty  words  by  rote,  to 
train  the  ear  before  commencing  to  learn  the  words. 
In  France  they  inaugurated  a  "Mouth  Conscious- 
ness" system.  The  pupil  was  required  to  go  through 
a  series  of  mouth  gymnastics  to  develop  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  various  positions  of  the  mouth  in  the  pro- 
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nunciation  of  words.  Each  letter  had  a  gymnastic 
name.  P  was  called  the  "  lip-shut-light"  letter ;  M, 
the  "lip-mum"  letter,  etc.  Modified,  this  system 
has  been  very  useful  in  the  teaching  of  deaf  mutes. 

Scriptohgy,  introduced  and  so  named  by  Ratich, 
consisted  in  the  writing  of  a  number  of  red  letters, 
over  which  the  pupils  wrote  in  black  We  then  come 
to  the  phonetic  method  as  introduced  by  Bell,  Lan- 
caster, and  others,  and  suggested  still  earlier  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  has  reached  its  fullest  development 
in  BelPs  system  of  visible  sp^ch.  Graser  introduced 
in  1817  a  method,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant. His  precepts  were:  (i)  Let  the  student 
write  ;  (2)  let  him  keep  at  it  j  (3)  give  him  a  stage 
of  preparatory  training.  He  writes  words  instead  of 
letters,  and  analyzes  them  until  he  comes  to  the  sim- 
plest letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  method,  though  so 
well  adapted  to  the  German  angular  writing,  has  its 
defects  with  our  English  round  hand.  Jacotot  fol- 
lowed with  the  sentence-method,  or  the  teaching  of 
simple  sentences.  The  child  sees  the  sentence  writ- 
ten, pronounces  it,  and  writes  the  first  word,  and  so 
on,  till  all  the  letters  are  written;  and  not  till  then  is 
his  attention  called  to  the  alphabet.  From  these 
sentences  he  is  taught  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
etc.;  a  series  of  selections  doing  duty  as  a  universal 
text-book.  Looking  at  these  methods,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  confusion  resulting,  which  was  made  worse 
confounded  by  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  the 
Latin  grammar  methods. 

In  order  to  get  any  light  on  this  matter  we  must 
ascertain,  first,  the  way  in  which  a  child  learns  to 
speak ;  second,  the  various  supposed  origins  of  speech ; 
third,  we  most  learn  from  physiology.  The  infant 
makes  noises,  first,  spontaneously ;  second,  imitative 
or  passively,  the  words  being  reflexes  from  the  ear  ; 
and,  lastly,  consciously,  when  the  child  learns  its  will 
and  the  sign  by  which  he  can  express  it.  Following 
the  same  idea  there  are  three  great  sources  from  which 
language  is  said  to  be  derived.  One  tells  us  that  it 
comes  from  interjectional  and  exclamatory  signs  of 
emotion,  differentiated  and  combined  to  suit  man's 
varying  wants.  Another,  that  it  is  imitative  of  the 
noises  of  nature,  such  as  cracking,  whistling,  etc.  A 
third,  that  it  is  a  conscious  innovation ;  that  people 
met  together  and  agreed  to  say  this  for  this  thing,  and 
that  for  another,  etc.  Here  we  have  precisely  the 
three  stages  by  which  the  child  learns  to  speak ;  and 
the  teaching  of  reading  or  writing  (which  are  much 
the  same),  if  it  be  philosophical,  must  be  based  on 
the  same  process.  Following  these  premises,  we 
find  ourselves  not  entirely  with  Graser,  if  nearly  so, 
but  following  the  methods  employed  in  the  best  Ger- 
man schools  of  to-day. 

The  infant  uses  his  hand  with  gesture;  in  like 
manner  let  the  little  child  scribble  without  restraint 
or  copy,  and  thus  educate  his  eye  and  train  his  hand. 
Then  give  him  a  copy,  preferably  a  word,  not  a  letter, 
and  let  him  copy  it  in  a  cursive  hand.  Let  short 
sentences  follow  until  the  child  can  write  the  whole 
alphabet.  Then  call  his  attention  to  the  phonetic 
sign ;  let  him  make  it,  sing  it,  and  sound  it.  Training 
then  may  be  given  in  other  sounds,  foreign  to  our 
language,  for  vocal  gymnastic  exercise.  So  let  the 
child  proceed  to  composition,  the  mind  advancing 
synthetically  and  analytically  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
the  child  first  acts  spontaneously,  then  imitates  a  copy, 
smd  lastly  sees  the  way  himself. 

Of  course  no  method  can  be  followed  but  imper- 
fectly, and  is  open  to  criticism.  The  child  will  learn 
to  speak  or  spell  many  words,  the  meaning  of  which 


he  has  no  idea.  Let  him  do  so.  It  his  most  recep- 
tive time.  If  he  does  not  learn  them  then,  it  will  be 
a  harder  task  to  acquire  them  in  after-life.  Some  of 
our  most  simple  words  he  cannot  possibly  understand. 
But  as  well  say  that  a  child  have  blinders  on  its  eyes 
as  that  it  should  be  trained  to  speak  only  the  vocabu- 
lary which  the  teacher  prepares  for  it. 


VENTILATION  AND  HYGIENE. 


THE  following  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Weaver  before  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitute of  Luzerne  county,  at  its  last  session 
in  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  practical  character : 

There  is  probably  no  subject  directly  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  health  in  reference  to  which 
there  is  so  widespread  indifference  and  inexcusable 
ignorance  as  there  is  concerning  ventilation.  All 
men  know  and  understand  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing food  and  drink  ;  but  for  air,  the  essential  element 
of  existence,  they  make  no  provision.  And  yet  men 
have  been  known  to  live  several  weeks  without  food, 
a  notable  example  now  occurring  to  your  minds 
doubtless  being  that  of  Dr..  Tanner,  the  great  faster, 
who  lived,  it  is  alleged,  forty  days  without  food ;  but 
a  person  wholly  deprived  of  air  will  not  live  five 
minutes.  We  have  no  appetite  and  no  instinctive 
impulses  which  protest  against  an  insufficient  supply 
of  air,  as  against  want  of  food  and  drink,  nor  do  we 
realize  that  bad  air  is  a  slow  poison,  the  breathing  of 
which  as  surely  injures  the  health  as  the  habitual  use 
of  arsenic,  alcohol,  prussic  acid^  or  other  poison. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  our  indifference  to  so  im- 
portant a  subject  upon  any  other  ground  than  the 
supposition  that  we  are  slow  to  believe  that  we  can 
be  injured  by  any  agent  which  does  not  produce  an 
immediate  and  sensible  effect. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  breathing  of 
impure  air  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  impaired  health  and 
disease.  Air  that  has  been  breathed  over  and  over 
again  in  our  churches,  halls,  school  rooms,  parlors 
and  sleeping  apartments,  becomes  laden  with  dead 
animal  matter,  which  is  constantly  given  off"  by  the 
skin  and  lungs,  and  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  nat- 
ural product  of  respiration,  and  is  as  truly  poisonous 
as  the  most  loathsome  substance  in  nature.  Air  thus 
poisoned  is  as  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration, 
and,  could  our  senses  appreciate  it,  would  be  as  re- 
pugnant to  us  as  decayed  animal  flesh  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mastication  and  digestion. 

The  cause  of  typhus  fever,  cholera,  etc.,  has  often 
been  directly  traced  to  the  effete  matter  from  human 
bodies — the  effect  of  bad  ventilation.  In  fact,  the 
former  disease  very  rarely  occurs  except  in  the  holds 
of  over-crowded  ships,  and  in  the  over-crowded  and 
badly- ventilated  parts  of  large  cities,  and  often  goes, 
in  our  text-books  on  medicine,  under  the  name  of 
"  crowd  fever,"  "  ship  fever,'*  etc.  All  the  effete 
matter  of  the  body,  together  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  constant  product  of  respiration,  should  be  thor- 
oughly removed  by  means  of  the  most  perfect  ven- 
tilation that  ingenuity,  observation  and  learning  can 
devise. 

Until  about  fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
ventilators  ever  constructed  was  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  house.  I  refer  to  the  old-fashioned  fireplace. 
You  have  probably  all  seen  them  at  least  once  in  your 
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lifetime,  and  can  recall  their  generous  capacity.  With 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  a  width  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  a  flue  correspondingly  liberal  in  its 
dimensions,  one  of  those  mammoth  fire-places,  when 
filled  with  wood  and  burning  briskly,  produced  a  vol- 
ume of  rarefied  air,  which,  as  it  ascended,  was  sufE- 
cient  to  exhaust  in  a  few  minutes  the  air  in  almost 
any  room.  But,  alas !  the  stately  forests  are  down. 
Well,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  forests,  and  the 
constant  scarcity  of  fuel,  this  noble  ventilator  has 
given  place  to  small  Franklins,  open  grates  and  air- . 
tieht  stoves,  the  latter  applying  to  the  heating  appa- 
rtuus  in  a  large  majority  of  school  rooms. 

An  open  fire  lui3  considerable  value  as  a  ventilator, 
but  is  rarely  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion. If  it  be  supplied  with  a  good  flue,  it  will  draw 
off  a  large  quantity  of  air  from  near  tlie  floor,  and 
thus  secure  a  change  of  air. 

But  an  open  fire  is  subject  to  the  objection  that 
the  cold  air  which  enters  the  room  at  the  windows 
and  doors  falls  to  the  floor,  flows  along  to  the  fire, 
and,  becoming  heated,  rises  in  the  flue,  ins^tead  of 
disseminating  through  the  room ;  and  thus  the  pure, 
rather  than  the  impure  air,  is  removed  from  the  room; 
the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  is  but  little 
changed,  and  is  breathed  over  and  over  again  until  it 
is  entirely  unflt  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  Of 
course,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  air-tight  stoves 
which  are  placed  in  our  school  rooms,  which  remove 
only  the  amount  of  air  necessary  to  sustain  combus- 
tion. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces, — A  great  improvement  over 
stoves,  as  a  means  of  ventilation,  is  the  hot  air  fur- 
nace. By  this  means  a  constant  current  of  heated 
pure  air  can  be  brought  into  an  apartment,  and,  if 
proper  methods  are  applied  to  the  removal  of  the  im- 
pure air  which  accumulates,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  result  should  not  be  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
The  objection  to  heaters  is  that  the  air  is  too  dry — 
has  too  great  a  capacity  for  moisture — but  by  having 
a  large  water  pan,  as  every  modern  heater  has,  con- 
stantly filled  with  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vapor 
will  constantly  arise  and  mingle  with  the  ascending 
volume  of  air  to  greatly  modify,  if  not  entirely  re- 
move this  objection.  This  fact  should  always  be 
remembered,  however,  where  hot  air  furnaces  are 
used :  the  air,  as  it  enters  the  room,  is  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  room,  and  usually  being 
admitted  through  large  registers,  it  rushes  to  the 
ceiling,  forming  a  stratum  of  warm,  pure  air,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  room  being  but  little  changed  if  proper  means 
are  not  taken  to  cause  its  removal.  To  this  end  the 
room  should  be  ventilated  at  the  bottom — not  the  top, 
as  when  stoves  are  used — and  the  ventilating  regis- 
ters at  the  top  should  only  be  used  occasionally  to 
remove  certain  organic  matter  which,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  is  to  found  in  largest  quantities  at  the  ceil- 
ings. When  stoves  are  lifted,  the  lower  stratum  of  air 
becomes  warm  and  arises,  and  the  ventilation  should, 
therefore,  be  effected  at  the  top.  Added  to  this 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  air  necessary  to  sup- 
port combustion  in  the  stove  is  taken  from  the  floor. 

A  very  popular  error  exists  as  to  where  carbonic 
acid,  the  poison  which  almost  exclusively  agitates  the 
minds  of  those  who  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  ventilation,  is  to  be  found.  This  error  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  belief  that  carbonic  acid,  having  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  must  nec- 
essarily be  found  near  the  floor;  and  a  system  of  ven- 
tilation, founded  on  this  very  illogical  and  inaccurate 


conclusion,  has  been  attempted.  According  to  this 
theory  it  was  thought  that  this  poisonous  agent  could 
be  removed  by  numerous  openings  in  the  floor,  «a.nd  I 
think  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  room ;  but  I 
need  hardly  tell  any  teacher  in  this  Institute  Uiat  it 
was  a  disastrous  failure  ;  for  you  have  all  studied  io 
your  text-books  on  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  the 
"Law  of  the  Diffusion  of  Gases."  By  this  law  gases 
mingle  with  each  other  without  regard  to  their  specific 
gravity.  If  you  throw  a  piece  of  lead  into  water  it 
sinks  and  remains  at  th^  bottom,  for  it  has  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  water.  If  "  we  throw  out  into 
the  atmosphere  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  it  sinks 
for  an  instant,  and  then  immediately  begins  to  mingle 
with  the  surrounding  air,  and  is  soon  dissipated." 

If  you  invert  an  open-mouthed  glass  of  hydrogen 
over  one  full  of  carbonic  acid,  in  a  few  hours  the  hy- 
drogen, light  as  it  is,  will  have  fallen  to  the  lower 
jar,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  heavy  as  it  is,  will  have 
crawled  up  into  the  upper  jar,  and  the  gases  will  be 
found  to  be  equally  mixed.  So  you  see,  carbonic  acid 
is  found  in  no  part  of  a  room  in  particular  ;  it  w^ill  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  room,  and  the  pface  w^here 
it  may  be  found  in  greatest  quantities  will  depend 
upon  incidental  circumstances.  Leblanc  showed  that 
the  air  collected  in  the-Opera  Comique,  after  a  per- 
formance at  which  a  thousand  were  present,  contained 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  43  parts  of  carboDic 
acid  in  10,000  of  air,  and  the  lower  part  but  22  parts 
in  10,000.  This  hall  was  well  ventilated  by  a  fine 
over  the  chandelier,  by  which  85,000  cubic  metres  of 
air  were  discharged  per  hour.  In  this  case,  we  may 
explain  the  great  preponderance  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  upper  strata  by  the  effect  of  the  upper  current  in- 
duced by  the  ventilator,  and  to  the  position  of  the 
gas-lights,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  ventilation. 

Subsequently,  Lassaigue,  who  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject very  closely,  arrived  at  results  quite  different 
from  the  above.     He  found  in  the  air  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, after  fifty-five  persons  had  been  in  it  an  hour 
and  a  half,  contained  in   that  collected  at  a  distance 
of  12  feet  from  the  floor  0.62  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  while  in  that  taken  at  the  floor,  0.55  per  cent, 
was  present.  It  is  probable  that  this  small  difference 
was  either  accidental  or  due  to  the  ordinary  error  in 
the  analyses.     Prof.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  the  distin- 
guished American  neurologist,  and  late  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  U.  S.  Armies,  arrived  at  conclusions  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  Lassaigue.     This  same 
distinguished  author  conducted  at  the  same  time  ob- 
servations to  determine  where  t  he  greatest  quantity 
of  organic  matter — that  given  off  by  respiration  and 
exhalation  from  the  skin — is  to  be  found,  and  his 
conclusions  were  that  it  was  always  to  be  found 
in  the  greatest  quantities  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
room.     Please  bear  thts  fact  in  mind^  as  the  error 
has  been  much  too  common  that  the  principal  delete- 
rious exhalation  from  the  human  body  is  carbonic 
acid,  and  hence  the  main  object  has  been  to  remove 
it  from  apartments,  ignoring,  in  a  great  meisure,  the 
far  more  poisonous  and  injurious  matter,  which,  as  I 
have  shown,  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  quantity 
in  the  upper  strata  of  air. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  poisonous  substances,  let  us  now  consider  the 
means  of  removing  them  from  apartments  wherothey 
accumulate.  First,  ventilating  flues  of  ample  capaci- 
ty should  be  constructed  on  either  side  of  the  smoke 
flue,  or  chimney,  with  only  a  thin  partition  between 
— say  2  to  4  inches.     By  this  arrangement  the  air  is 
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kept  rarefied  in  the  ventilating  flues,  and  a  constant 
upper  current  is  created  as  long  as  fire  is  used  in  the 
buiding.  But  this  rarely  is  sufficient,  especially  in 
large  buildings.  Well,  other  ventilating  flues  should 
be  constrncted  on  each  side  of  the  hoi  air  flues^  and 
if  two  of  these  are  used  to  each  room,  it  gives  four 
more  flues  to  each  apartment.  Then  on  the  opposite 
of  the  room  may  be  constructed  other  flues  connected 
by  pipes  with  the  chimney  or  smoke  flue  by  means 
of  which  a  constant  upper  curreut  is  induced.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  buildings  that  are  heated  or  to  be 
heated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  This  is  the  way  the  flues 
should  be  constructed.  The  Hancock  street  building 
is  ventilated  thus,  and  it  is  found  to  be  excellently  ven- 
tilated. There  is  always  an  upward  current  in  the  flues 
connected  by  means  of.  pipes  with  the  smoke-flue. 
But  suppose  these  flues  are  not  provided,  and  the  room 
is  not  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,  how  then  are  you 
to  get  rid  of  the  impure  air  as  it  accumulates  in  your 
in  your  rooms  ?  Well,  every  school  house  is  pro- 
vided with  a  smoke  flue  or  chimney,  and  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  is  diagrammed  on  the  board  can  be  pro- 
vided, which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
impurities  aimed  at.  It  consists  of  a  register,  on  the 
inside  of  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  fastened 
at  the  top,  but  loose  at  all  other  points.  At  nearly 
all  times  there  wi<l  be  an  upward  current  in  the  chim- 
ney, and,  consequently,  the  air  will  rush  out  of  the 
room  into  the  flue,  lifting  the  curtain  as  it  does  so. 
On  rare  occasions,  when  smoke  and  gas  might  other- 
wise be  temporarily  driven  into  the  room,  the  curtain 
will  shut  back,  preventing  the  entrance  into  the  room 
of  anything  from  the  chimney. 

The  quantity  of  space  required  for  each  individual, 
in  order  that  the  air  may  be  kept  as  pure  as  that  out 
of  doors,  is  about  eight  hundred  cnbic  feet,  and  that 
too  while  ventilation  is  going  on  in  the  best  manner 
known.  This  would  require  a  room  forty  feet  wide, 
fifty  feet  long,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  for  a  class  of 
forty  pupils,  and  yet  I  have  seen  more  than  a  hundred 
children  packed  in  a  room  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  high,  giving 
to  each  pupil  only  about  seventy-five  cubic  feet  of 
air,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  room  was  of  the  worst  possible  kind.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  pupils  confined  in  snch  an  atmos- 
phere complain  of  pain  in  the  head,  drowsiness,  lan- 
guor, and  a  sense  of  fatigue  ;  that  they  become  ner- 
vous, irritable,  listless  and  dull  ?  This  process  is 
allowed  to  go  on  from  year  to  year.  At  last  the 
weakened  and  poisoned  body  succumbs  to  disease, 
while  we  in  our  blunders  and  ignorance  talk  of  the 
mysterious  Providence  which  thus  untimely  cuts 
down  the  brightest  intellects.  The  truth  is,  death  is 
often  simply  the  penalty  of  violating  nature's  laws. 
Bad  air  begets  disease,  and  disease  begets  death. 

One  of  our  most  popular  authors,  J.  Dorman 
Steele,  says  :  "  In  our  churches  the  foul  air  left  by 
the  congregation  on  Sunday  is  shut  up  during  the 
week,  and  heated  for  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  the 
people  assemble  to  re*  breathe  the  polluted  atmos- 
phere. They  are  thus  forced,  with  every  breath  they 
take,  to  violate  the  physical  laws  of  Him  whom  they 
meet  to  worship — laws  written  not  three  thousand 
years  ago  upon  Mount  Sinai  on  tables  of  stone ;  but 
to-day  engraved  on  the  constitution  of  their  own 
living,  breathing  bodies.  On  brains  benumbed  and 
starving  for  oxygen,  the  purest  truths  and  grandest 
eloquence  fall  with  but  little  force."  This  statement 
is  no  figure  of  speech ;  it  is  a  literal  fact  which  is 
demonstrated  every  Sabbath  by  most  of  the  churches 


of  this  city.  If  ministers  would  spend  a  little  of  the 
time  they  devote  to  the  preparation  of  their  fine  dis- 
courses to  looking  after  the  system  of  ventilation  in 
their  churches,  they  might  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  greater  effect  their  sermons  would  have  upon 
their  audiences.  This  remark  applies  equally  well 
to  every  teacher. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  means  of  ventilation  by  means 
of  flues  containing  rarefied  air,  the  only  means  that  is 
at  the  same  time  both  efficient  and  free  from  danger. 
But  as  many  of  you  are  teaching  in  districts  where 
the  directors,  to  thdr  lasting  shame  be  it  said,  ne^r 
for  a  moment  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
ventilation,  what  means  shall  you  #np.loy  to  guard, 
as  best  you  may;  the  little  ones  intrusted  to  your  care, 
from  the  slow  but  sure  poisoning  of  their  bodies  by 
the  noxious  exhalations  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded ?  You  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility,  nor, 
ostrich-like,  shut  your  eyes  to  the  danger.  You  must 
do  the  best  you  can  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
then  leave  the  responsibility  for  partial  failure  or  im- 
perfect success  where  it  belongs,  viz.,  with  the  crimi- 
nally careless  or  ignorant  directors  whom  the  people 
choose  to  represent  them.  I  might  probably  say  to 
ww-represent  them,  for  we  often  find  public  opinion 
on  this  subject  far  in  advance  of  that  entertained  by 
boards  of  directors. 

Well,  what  can  you  do  ?  In  the  first  place  you 
should  enlighten  yourselves  on  thebest  means  of  ven- 
tilating, and  point  out  to  the  directors  who  employ 
you  the  defects  in  their  buildings,  and  endeavor,  as 
best  you  may,  to  have  them  place  at  your  disposal 
the  proper  means  whereby  ventilation  can  be  effected. 
This  may  provoke  a  smile  on  your  part,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  ignorance  as  to  the  proper 
means  of  ventilation  may  often  truthfully  be  urged  by 
directors  for  their  neglect  in  this  particular.  Let 
them  see  the  necessity  for  the  change,  that  you  under- 
stand the  subject,  and  that  your  plan  is  a  feasible  one, 
and  they  will  rarely  stand  on  the  expenses  necessary 
to  provide  proper  means  for  ventilating.  And,  just 
here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  let  me  say  that  our  legisla- 
ture should  at  once  pass  a  law,  forbidding  hereafter 
the  erection  of  any  school  building  after  any  plan  not 
in  accordance  with  a  State  design  which  has  been 
perfected  by  experts  in  the  study  of  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilating  of  buildings.  In  the  second  place, 
you  must  try  to  effect  the  entrance  of  pure,  and  the 
removal  of  impure  air,  in  the  manner  least  dangerous 
to  your  pupils.  If  there  are  no  ventilating  flues  in 
your  rooms,  and  you  can  get  none  constructed,  you 
will  have  to  use  the  windows.  This  I  need  scarcely 
say,  is  a  dangerous,  but  often  necessary  way  of  chang- 
ing the  air  in  your  rooms.  Think  of  a  little,  delicate 
child,  sitting  with  uncovered  head,  in  the  current  of 
air  from  a  window  on  a  cold  day  in  December !  It 
is  almost  too  cruel  to  contemplate,  but  is  probable  bet- 
ter than  breathing  the  vitiated  air  of  your  school 
rooms.  In  lowering  windows,  beware  of  currents.  It 
takes  but  a  few  moments  to  chill  a  child  who  has 
been  sitting  in  a  hot,  close  room,  and  induce  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  croup,  or  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  which  may  cost  a  bright  little  child  its  life. 

Probably  a  better  plan  to  change  the  air  of  your 
rooms  will  be  this :  About  once  an  hour,  or  oftener 
if  the  room  is  overcrowded  and  there  are  no  means 
provided  for  ventilating  it,  have  the  children  cover 
their  heads,  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  engage  in 
some  movement  calculated  to  keep  the  blood  in  ac- 
tive circulation,  as  marching,  calisthenics,  etc.,  and 
during  this  physical  exercise  throw  open  the  win- 
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dows  and  let  in  a  good  supply  of  the  God-given,  life- 
sustaining  oxygen.  In  the  meanwhile,  have  your  fires 
burning  at  their  greatest  capacity,  so  that  the  room 
be  not  suddenly  chilled.  Never  mind  the  fuel.  Di- 
rectors who  provide  you  with  no  better  means  of  ven- 
tilating than  this  should  have  no  voice  whatever  in 
your  extemporaneous  provisions.  You  will,  of  course, 
take  advantage  of  your  recess  and  the  noon-day  hour 
to  effect  another  change  in  the  air  of  your  rooms. 

Closely  connected  with  the  ventilation  of  your 
rooms  stands  the  subject  of  their  deodorization  and 
disinfection.  When  a  large  number  of  children,  of 
not  too  cleanly  habits  in  many  instances,  are  crowded 
together  in  a  smaH  apartment,  the  organic  emanations 
from  their  bodies  become,  in  some  cases,  not  only 
repugnant  to  our  olfactories,  but  a  very  fruitful  cause 
of  disease  and  death.  The  use  of  carbolic  acid  and 
permanganate  of  potassa  and  other  disinfectants  can 
not  be  too  highly  recommended  in  such  cases. 
Teachers  should  also  carefully  inspect  the  cellars  of 
their  buildings,  and  make  notes  of  any  imperfect 
drainage  or  any  decomposing  substance  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  and  promptly  report  the  fact  when 
found  to  the  board  of  directors.  A  little  care  in 
this  direction  might  be  fruitful  in  removing  a  cause 
of  disease,  and  in  saving  useful  lives. 

I  have  failed  to  go  into  a  lengthy  dissertation  on 
different  modes  by  which  the  rarification  of  air  in  air 
flues  is  frequently  accomplished,  as  by  coils  of  steant^ 
pipes  passed  through  them,  by  means  of  cowls  placed 
at  their  summit,  or  by  the  employment  of  stoves;  but 
as  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  pjrinciple 
upon  which  they  all  act,  1  have  thought  any  fur- 
ther amplification  on  the  subject  would  fail  to  be  of 
interest  unless  it  might  be  to  directors  who  have  in 
contemplation  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  I  would 
say,  however,  I  have  not  passed  over  the  heating  and 
ventilating  of  buildings  by  means  of  steam  because  I 
do  not  approve  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  no  better  way 
of  heating  buildings  has  ever  been  devised ;  and  by 
various  means,  one  of  which  I  show  in  the  diagram, 
it  can  be  utilized  as  the  best  of  agents  in  perfecting 
a  system  of  ventilation.  But  as  it  is  found  to  be  very 
hard  to  regulate,  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  a  heating 
agent  as  hot  water.  Both  can  be  equally  well  utilized 
as  agents  in  producing  currents   in  ventilating  flues. 

An  important  mode  of  introducing  a  fresh  supply 
of  pure,  ^/tf/^*^  air,  where  stoves  are  used,  is  shown 
by  the  diagram  on  the  board.  This  is  important  for 
the  reason  that  it  can  be  used  in  every  district  in  the 
county  where  stoves  are  in  use.  By  this  system  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  brought  into  the  room 
by  means  of  pipes,  is  caused  to  pass  over  a  heated  stove 
till  it  becomes  warm  and  rarefied,  and  is  then  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  room.  How  much  superior  a 
mode  is  this  to  that  by  which  fresh  cold  air  is  brought 
into  the  room  through  windows  and  other  openings, 
whereby  the  body  is  subject  to  sudden  change  and  to 
unavoidable  draughts ! 

This  is  a  plan  that  you  can  all  readily  under- 
stand by  merely  glancing  at  the  diagrams,  and  one 
that  you  can  understandingly  urge  upon  your  direct- 
ors. With  a  system  such  as  this  for  supplying  fresh 
air,  you  have  only  to  think  of  a  plan  by  which  you 
can  best  remove  the  impure  air  as  it  accumulates. 
Where  stoves  are  used,  ceiling  ventilation  may  come 
in  very  successfully,  the  greatest  objection  to  it  being 
its  lack  of  economy.  The  warm  air  as  it  rises  to  the 
ceiling,  escaping  very  rapidly,  requires  a  large  heat- 
ing capacity  from  your  stoves  to  warm  the  room.  But 
this  is  of  secondary  importance. 


I  In  the  diagrams  which  I  here  exhibit,  a  system  of 
perfect  ventilation  is  supplied ;  viz.,  the  Introduction 
into  the  apartment  of  fresh,  heated  air,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  vitiated  air  at  the  floor  through  a  venti- 
duct especially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  You  will 
readily  see  the  same  system  which  I  have  tried  to  im- 
press on  your  minds  as  the  proper  means,  is  here  as 
successfully  carried  out  as  where  furnaces  are  used, 
and  ventilating  flues  are  properly  constructed  in  the 
building.  There  is  not  a  school  house  in  Luzerne 
county  in  which  this  plan  cannot  be  successfully 
adopted,  and  being  an  idea  entirely  new  and  original 
as  I  believe,  and  one  recently  explained  by  its  inven- 
tor, the  Rev.  Danl.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  its  adoption  in  every  school 
house  net  otherwise  provided  with  means  for  venti- 
lating. It  is  in  many  particulars  superior  to  ventila- 
tion by  means  of  hot-air  furnaces. 

In  speaking  of  the  subject  of  lowering  windows  in 
order  to  let  in  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  I  omitted  to 
mention  a  plan  which  I  think  superior  because  less 
dangerous.  It  is  this :  Raise  the  lower  sash  about 
four  inches  from  the  bottom,  .and  place  under  it  a 
board  which  exactly  fills  up  the  space  under  it.  This 
will  allow  the  air  to  course  in  between  the  sash,  and 
will  not  create  a  perceptible  current,  as  in  the  other 
instance. 


QUESTIONS  ON  TEACHING. 


THE  following  list  of  questions  was  sub- 
mitted at  an  examination  for  certificates 
at  training  colleges,  Edinburgh,  December, 
1880: 

1.  (<z}  Give  one  simple  and  uniform  rule  for  ob- 
taining all  averages,  whether  weekly,  or  quarterly,  ox 
yearly. 

{b)  Show  the  necessity  for  thoroughly  cleansing 
down  and  lime-washing  schoolrooms  at  least  once  a 
year, 

\c)  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
"  dual**  desk,  i,  e.^  a  desk  designed  for  two  scholars 
only. 

{d)  How  do  you  treat  a  case  of  faintness  in  scho<d 
on  a  hot  summer  day  ? 

{e)  Explain  how  the  thinking  powers  of  children 
are  affected  by  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

{/)  State  briefly  some  ways  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies  of  parents  with  their  children's  school  work. 

2.  Point  out  the  probable  danger  that  a  knowledge 
of  words  may  precede  the  knowledge  of  things, 
where  text  books  alone  are  used  without  the  help  of 
oral  teaching. 

3.  Show  that  a  good  chronological  outline  is  neces- 
sary for  the  teaching  of  History. 

What  classes  of  dates  are  most  useful  for  teaching 
English  History  in  elementary  schools  ? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  higher  topics  of  History  that 
are  unsuitable  for  children  in  elementary  schools,  and 
show  clearly  their  unsuitability. 

5.  Compare  the  advantages  of  a  written  and  oral 
examination  in  Geography  for  children  in  the  higher 
standards. 

6.  Distinguish  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning. 
Give  illustrations  from  the  law  of  gravitatiofi,  or 

some  other  natural  law. 

7.  Explain  and  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  throws  light 

I  upon  our  knowledge  of  English  Grammar. 
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8.  Name  some  of  the  chief  topics  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy ;  explain  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
introduced  in  teaching. 

9.  On  what  ground  does  Locke  object  to  punish- 
ment by  beating,  which  he  calls  *'  the  usual  lazy  and 
short  way  of  punishment*?" 

10.  What  substitutes  does  Locke  propose  for  the 
"  charging  of  children's  memories  upon  all  occasions 
with  rules  and  precepts*'  in  the  moral  {raining  of 
children  ? 

11.  Give  examples  of  the  value  of  Locke's  rule  that 
a  good  teacher  should  choose  the  favorable  seasons  of 
aptitude  and  inclination. 

12.  What  measures  does  Locke  suggest  for  the  en- 
couragement of  a  habit  of  justice  in  children  ? 

Apply  this  method  to  some  other  moral  habit. 

13.  How  does  Locke  advise  that  the  questions  of 
children  suggested  by  natural  curiosity  should  be 
treats  ? 

How  far  may  this  method  be  applied  to  class  teach- 
ing? 

14.  Write  an  essay  on — 

(a)  The  teacher  as  a  moral  example  to  his  schol- 
ars. 

Or  (jb)t  The  laws  of  association,  on  which  memory 
depends. 

Or  (c).  The  teaching  of  History. 


CHINESE  SYSTEM  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


DAVID  MURRAY,  LL.  D. 
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THE  examination  has  become  so  much  an  inherent 
part  of  our  systems  of  education  that  we  couPd  not 
if  we  would  dispense  with  it.^  The  law  of  demand 
and  supply  has  brought  them  into  existence,  and  like 
most  things  which  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment 
approves,  their  existence  is  vindicated  by  their  utility. 
Before  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the  value  and  meth- 
ods of  the  systems  of  examination  employed  among 
ourselves,  I  propose  to  dwell  for  a  little  upon  the 
character  of  these  examinations  in  other  countrif*8. 
I  believe  nobody  will  deny  that  the  oldest  system  of 
literary  examinations  is  that  which  is  still  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  in 
China.  Of  course  you  may  consider  the  instructions 
of  Socrates  given  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  in  the 
street  of  Athens  as  a  still  older  kind  of  examination. 
That  wonderful  method  of  question  and  answer,  which 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the.  Socrath  method,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  an  application  of  the  art  of  exam- 
ining. 

The  Chinese  literary  examinations  were  established 
about  600  A.  D.,  during  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  have  remained  essentially  un- 
changed to  the  present  time.  It  must  be  understood 
of  course  that  long  before  this  time  China  was  a 
highly  civilized  and  educated  country.  From  the 
times  of  Confucius,  who  died  479  B.  C,  may  be 
said  to  date  the  literary  greatness  of  China.  No  un- 
inspired man  has  ever  produced  so  great,  salutary 
and  enduring  an  influence  on  his  country  as  Confu- 
cius. His  works  have  not  only  formed  the  models 
for  style  for  his  country,  but  they  have  continued  to 
be  the  fountains  of  moral  influence  down  to  the 
present  time.  From  his  writings  and  those  of  his 
disciples  and  commentators  have  been  derived  the 
political  wisdom  and  taste  for  learning  which,  when 
Europe  was  stumbling  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 


ages,  made  China  the  home  of  books  and  schools 
and  literary  culture. 

The  Chinese  system  of  examinations  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  for  select- 
ing fit  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  government.  It 
was  really  a  plan  for  civil  service  reform,  and  has 
proved  the  most  far-reaching  and  effective  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  worth  while  to  recount 
the  salient  points  of  this  system,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show  what  these  despised  oriental  na- 
tions were  doing  when  our  ancestors  were  still  herd- 
ing swine  in  the  forests  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  four  literary  degrees,  for  the  bestowal 
of  which  these  examinations  are  held.  'X\i^  first 
is  called  Sin-tsai,  or  the  flowering  talent,  and  which 
may  be  held  about  equivalent  to  our  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  second  is  called  Ku-jin^  or  promoted 
men,  corresponding  to  our  Master  of  Arts.  The 
third  degree  is  Dsinste^  or  entered  scholars,  corres- 
ponding to  Doctor  of  Literature.  The  fourth  or 
highest  degree  is  Han-lin^  or  forest  of  pencils,  and 
carries  with  it  a  life  membership  of  the  Imperial 
Academy.  Each  of  these  degrees  is  attained  by  a 
series  of  rigorous  public  examinations,  held  by  gov- 
ernment officials  under  the  strictest  regulations.  The 
first  trial  is  held  at  the  public  literary  hall  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  district 
nygistrate.  A  public  examiner  has  control  of  the 
exercises.  They  are  open  to  all  belonging  to  the 
district  who  may  choose  to  come,  the  number  de- 
pending on  the  population  and  literary  culture  of  the 
district.  The  examination  consists  in  writing  an 
essay  on  some  subject  assigned  at  the  time.  The 
strictest  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  mutual  assist- 
ance or  any  other  form  of  dishonesty.  These  essays 
are  examined,  and  all  which  have  the  slightest  de- 
fects are  thrown  out.  From  4,000  candidates  per- 
haps thirty  may  be  selected  as  competent  to  pass, 
and  their  names  are  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  mag- 
istrate's office. 

Following  this  comes  a  second  trial,  similar  to  but 
much  more  rigorous  than  the  first.  It  is  held  in  the 
chief  town  of  a  department,  by  special  literary  offi- 
cers. Only  those  who  have  passed  the  first  examina- 
tion are  admitted  to  the  second,  and  of  course  the 
number  of  candidates  is  comparatively  small.  A 
third  trial  is  held  in  the  capital  of  the  province, 
which  in  China  contains  more  people  than  one  of 
our  largest  States.  A  Literary  Chancellor  is  desig- 
nated to  preside  at  this  last  trial,  and  the  successful 
candidates  receive  from  him  the  first  degree,  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  possession  of  this  degree  is 
eagerly  sought  after.  It  confers  some  special  privi- 
leges. Those  who  have  attained  it  are  exempt  from 
corporal  punishment,  and  they  are  raised  from  obscu- 
rity to  be  the  conspicuous  and  rising  men  of  their 
villages. 

The  examination  for  the  second  degree  is  held 
triennially  in  the  capital  of  each  of  the  eighteen 
provinces,  before  two  Imperial  Commissioners.  It  is 
held  simultaneously  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is 
the  great  event  of  the  province.  At  the  appointed 
time  candidates  flock  in  from  all  directions,  bringing 
with  them  their  friends,  and  most  likely  carrying  the 
food  which  they  are  to  eat  during  more  than  a 
month's  stay.  The  examination  is  open,  not  merely 
to  those  who  have  recently  received  their  first  degree, 
but  to  those  of  all  ages,  no  matter  how  many  pre- 
vious trials  tbey  may  have  made.  Gray-headed  men 
often  continue  to  appear  at  these  trials,  hoping,  vainly 
perhaps,  that  at  last  they  may  be  successful  and  attain 
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the  coveted  honor.  One  case  is  noted  where  son, 
father  and  grandfather  were  all  candidates  for  the 
second  degree  at  the  same  examination. 

It  occurs  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
occupies  three  several  days  separated  from  each 
other  by  two  intervenin&:  days.  When  I  was  at 
Canton  last  year  I  visited  the  hall  built  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  within  an  enclosure,  and  besides 
buildings  and  rooms  for  the  officers  and  examiners, 
contains  about  10,000  stalls  where  the  students  are 
penned  in  during  the  trial.  When  the  candidates 
enter  they  are  strictly  searched,  lest  their  pockets, 
their  wadded  coats,  their  shoes  or  their  writing- 
boxes,  should  conceal  some  aids,  (ponies,  as  we  would 
say,)  for  their  examination.  If  anything  is  dis- 
covered, the  culprit  is  expelled,  degraded  from  his 
first  degree  and  otherwise  punished,  as  also  are  his 
father  and  his  tutor.  Each  stall  is  three  by  four  feet, 
and  just  high  enough  to  stand  up  in.  It  has  a  rough 
plank  across  it,  on  which  the  occupant  sits,  and 
another  before  him,  on  which  he  writes.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  leave  his  stall  during  the  trial,  which 
lasts  the  entire  day.  Food  is  cooked  within  the  en. 
closure  and  brought  to  him.  The  first  day,  four 
themes  for  compositions  are  given  out,  one  of  which 
must  be  poetry.  At  the  close  of  the  day  an  officer 
collects  the  compositions,  and  the  candidates  are  dis- 
missed  until  the  next  trial.  The  second  and  third 
day's  trials  are  similar  to  that  of  the  first,  except  tha^ 
the  last  themes  usually  relate  to  questions  of  govern- 
ment, law,  politics,  etc. 

The  task  of  examining  all  these  papers  is  prodi- 
gious. If  there  are  8,000  candidates,  which  has 
been  the  case  at  Canton,  and  each  candidate  writes 
a  dozen  essays,  there  would  be  the  appalling  task  of 
reading  nearly  100,000  essays.  Twenty-five  days 
are  allowed  for  tlie  task,  and  during  that  time  the 
candidates  usually  remain,  awaiting  the  result  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety. 

When  the  examiners  have  finished  their  work,  a 
crier  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  highest  tower  in  the 
city,  and  calls  out  at  midnight  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.  Great  rejoicings' follow.  The  fortu- 
nate ones  are  feted  and  taken  back  in  triumph  to  their 
respective  homes.  It  is  said  that  about  1,300  persons 
are  every  year  promoted  to  this  degree.  These  com- 
pose what  in  China  is  called  the  official  class.  From 
it  are  taken  all  state  and  provincial  officials.  The 
degree  is  the  entering  gateway  to  public  service,  and 
to  all  possibilities  of  promotion  and  success  in  life. 

The  third  degree,  or  doctorate,  is  conferred  at 
Peking  only.  Many  are  prevented  from  competing 
for  this  because  of  the  expense  of  the  journey.  It 
is  only  open  to  those  of  the  second  degree  who  have 
not  already  been  appointed  to  office.  The  mode  of 
examination  is  quite  similar  to  that  for  the  second 
degree,  except  that  it  is  conducted  before  officials  of 
higher  rank  and  dignity.  The  graduates  are  in- 
scribed on  the  civil  list,  to  be  employed  in  govern- 
ment service  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  only  remaining  degree  consists  in  an  election 
to  a  membership  of  the  Imperial  Academy.  This, 
as  in  France,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  literary 
career.  The  examination  for  this  distinction  is  held 
triennially  at  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  is  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  the  highest  officers  of  govern- 
ment. 

Such  is  the  elaborate  system  of  civil  service  ex- 
aminations which  has  grown  up  in  the  oldest  empire 
in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that 
the  administration  of  these  examinations  has  not  in- 


frequently been  charged  with  gross  abuses.     Hribciy 
and  corruption  have  sometimes  succeeded,  as  well  ais 
learning,  to   obtain  these  greatly-coveted     decrees. 
Rich  men  are  said  to  have  sometimes  openly    pur- 
chased them  from  the  government.    But  such  abuses 
have  been  exceptional,  and  It  still  remains  true   that 
their  influence  has  beneficially  affected  tbe   whole 
country,  and  moulded  and  fashioned  in  a  notable  de- 
gree the  character  of  the  people.     They  serve  as  the 
great  public  road  to  political  preferment.  The  peasant 
in  this  way  can  rise  to  be  a  gentleman.   He  who  before 
could  be  whipped  like  a  dog  becomes  as  sacred  from 
corporal  punishment  as  the  citizen  of  imperial  Rome. 
Even  when   the  aspirants  are  unable  to  rise  to  the 
highest  degrees  and  obtain  official  position,  they  are 
still  raised  far  above  their  old  employments.  Many  he- 
come  village  attorneys  and  scribes,  others  undertake 
the  work  of  training  caadidates   for  degrees.      They 
are  ever  after  marked  men  in  their  communities,  and 
the    richest  merchant  must  rank   after  the   poorest 
scholar.     They  have  the  privilege  of  putting  up  over 
their  doors  a  red  sign  indicating  their  degrees,  and 
of  adopting  a  distinctive  dress. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  this  system  of  Chinese 
examinations  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  in 
the  history  of  education.     What  they  have  done  for 
China  is  marvelous.     What  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing is  still  more  marvelous.      Stiff,  formal  and  ped- 
antic, as  they  undoubtedly  90W  are,  I  regard  them 
as  containing  the  power  and' potency  capable  of  reno- 
vating the  civilization  of  China.     As  now  adminis- 
tered, they  are  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  learn- 
ing represented  by  the  Chinese  classics.     It  follows 
that  the  education  which  is  designed  to  lead   up  to 
them  is  narrow,  formal  and  unfruitful.     But  suppose 
that  some  day  the  government  of  China  is  awakened, 
as  Japan  has  been,  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  Western 
civilization;  of  the  sciences    and  arts  which  have 
given    England,  America,  and  the    Continent    of 
Europe  their    material  greatness;    or  the   political 
philosophy  which  looks   beyond  the  boundaries  of 
one  empire  and  takes  in  the  world;  of  a  religion 
which  by  a  grand  simplicity  puts  one  God  in  the 
place  of  countless  saints,  demons  and  deities.     Then 
what  will  happen  ?     Orders  will  go  forth  from  Pek- 
ing that  henceforth  these   public  examinations  shall 
take  in  all  science  and  human  knowledge,  and  that 
the  examiners  shall  accept  as  qualified  for  degrees 
not  merely  those  who  offer  the  Chinese  classics,  but 
equally  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemis- 
try, politics,  engineering,  ship-building  or  naviga. 
tion.     What  a  eommotion  such  orders   would  mdce 
in  that  old  valley  of  dry  bones  1     How  bone  would 
begin  to  come  to  bone,  and  sinews  and  flesh  would 
cover  up  the  bleached  skeletons,  and  brains  would 
fill  up  the  empty,  staring,  sightless,  skulls !    And  they 
would  rise  up  a  great  army  of  living  men,  ready  to 
strike  in  and  take  their  music  and  their  marching 
step   from  the    armies    of   western    civilization. 

Schottl  BuUetm, 


To- DAY  is  mine.     I  hold  it  fast. 

Hold  it  and  use  it  as  I  may, 
Unmindful  of  the  shadow  cast 

By  that  dim  thing  called  Yesterday. 

To-morrow  hovers  just  before, 

A  bright-winged  shape,  and  lures  me  on 
Till  in  my  zeal  to  grasp  and  know  her, 

I  drop  To-day — and  she  is  gone. 
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PRIMARY  READING. 


HOW  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER  USES  THE  WORD 

METHOD. 


MISS  LAVINA  THAYER. 

I  AM  asked  my  method  of  teaching  young 
children  to  read.  When  I  come  to  the- 
orize on  the  subject  for  so  short  an  article.  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I  think  the 
subject  is  of  vital  importance,  as  it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  superstructure  which  is  to 
be  placed  upon  it.  If  that  is  tottering  and 
weak,  so  must  the  whole  be.  To  begin  well 
is  the  great  secret  of  all  our  undertakings. 

To  say  that  I  have  an  exact  plan,  or  an 
unvarying  method,  for  this  primary  work  of 
reading,  would  be  misrepresenting  the  case 
somewhat. 

I  claim  that  no  method  (I  care  not  how 
well  the  rules  may  be  prescribed  and  en- 
forced) can  be  successfully  used  in  different 
schools,  with  an  entirely  different  class  of 
pupils,  different  surroundings  in  every  re- 
si)ect.  And  the  grandest  of  all  in  my  opin- 
ion is  that  no  true  teacher  can  ever  have  a 
plan  so  perfect  that  it  can  not  be  improved. 
What  is  good  enough  for  to-day  can,  per- 
haps, be  made  better  to-morrow.  I  have  a 
few  rules  which  I  vary  as  little  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  and  it  is  of  these  I  am 
about  to  speak. 

We  will  suppose  it  to  be  the  opening  of  a 
term  of  school.  I  put  in  the  class  all  the 
children  who  have  no  knowledge  of  reading. 
I  would  first  talk  with  these  children  until 
they  felt  enough  at  ease  in  my  presence  to 
answer  questions ;  and  if  I  could  draw  them 
into  conversation  on  any  subject,  they  would 
soon  mention  some  word  that  would  make  a 
beginning.  If  they  did  not,  I  would  take  the 
word  cat,  boy,  dog,  or  some  other  word  which 
they  would  all  know  the  meaning  of.  I  would 
put  this  word  on  the  blackboard  and  tell  the 
Dame. 

If  I  chose  the  word  "boy,'*  I  would  say, 
"This  word  I  have  made  on  the  board  is  doyV 
The  children  will  remember  it,  every  one  of 
them.  (I  have  said  nothing  about  the  letters 
of  this  word.  It  was  not  an  oversight ;  I  did 
not  intend  to.)  I  think  one  word  to  begin 
with  is  better  than  taxing  the  memory  with 
more ;  for  this  is  their  first  day  at  school,  and 
each  little  mind  is  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
school-room^  and  not  one  will  forget  to  put 
in  it  that  word  on  the  board.  Now  there  is 
a  beginning.  I  would  proceed  word  by  word 
until  they  have  three  or  four  words  which 
they  know — know  just  as  well  as  they  ever  will. 


I  then  arrange  them  in  the  form  of  a  sen- 
tence. I>et  us  suppose  we  have  the  sentence, 
"The  boy  and  dog  run,**  and  that  these 
words  are  really  all  the  words  they  know 
anything  about.  Each  one  in  the  class  will 
say,  **  The  boy  and  dog  run.'*  They  will  say 
it  intelligently,  stopping  at  the  end  with  the 
proper  inflection.  What  have  they  been 
doing?  Why,  they  have  been  reading.  How 
long  have  these  children  been  in  school? 
Two  days,  perhaps.  With  a  dozen  words 
judiciously  selected,  a  large  number  of  sen- 
tences may  be  formed.  If  the  children  know 
these  words,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from 
reading  them  in  an  intelligent  manner?  I 
think  all  who  have  given  any  attention  to 
children  in  their  conversation,  will  admit  that 
their  manner  of  expression  is  perfect.  Nature 
does  far  more  for  the  child  in  this  respect 
than  the  school-room,  generally  speaking. 

Who  cannot  call  to  mind  something  like 
this  ?  "  T-h-e  the  bo-y  boy  a-n-d  and  d-o  g 
dog  r-u-n  run."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
poor  child  loses  all  the  natural  ease  of  ex- 
pression which  is  so  noticeable  in  young 
children  ?  I  would  never  under  any  circum- 
stances allow  a  child  to  spell  out  the  letters  of 
a  word  to  get  the  pronunciation.  Let  the 
word  for  reading  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  at 
sight. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  reading  and  spell- 
ing are  as  widely  different  as  any  other  two 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  our  schools.  If 
we  mix  the  two  together,  we  have  just  what 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  school — not 
reading,  not  spelling,  but  instead  that  which 
deadens  the  intellectual  faculties,  warps  the 
understanding,  and  makes  the  whole  of  the 
school-life  a  miserable  mistake,  because  he  has 
never  been  taught  to  read  intelligently. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  looks  at  the 
sentence ;  watch  the  expression  of  the  face. 
You  can  see  that  a  thought  is  there.  Will  a 
child  express  his  thoughts  with  intelligence  ? 
Most  assuredly,  but  the  thought  must  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  ere  it  will  reflect  and 
give  expre>sion. 

One  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
words  a  child  will  learn  in  a  few  weeks  ;  the 
capacity  of  the  child  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teacher  governing  to  a  great  extent  the 
rapidity  of  advancement. 

It  is  not  rare  at  the  close  of  a  term  of 
school  to  find  the  most  intelligent  readers 
among  the  little  ones.  Just  for  a  moment 
imagine  you  are  listening  to  the  reading  of 
an  ordinary  fourth-reader  class.  What  do 
you  hear?  For  want  of  time,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  note  it  down. 
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I  teach  the  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks  fronji  the  very  first.  The  first  time  I 
put  a  sentence  on  the  board,  I  begin  with  a 
capital  letter  and  finish  with  a  period — caUing 
their  attention  to  the  fact.  All  questions  are 
finished  with  an  interrogation  point,  giving 
the  name.  Some  one  says,  '<Oh!  I  don't 
believe  you  can  teach  a  child  all  that."  Let 
any  one  who  doubts  try  the  experiment. 

Another  says,  **  Would  you  talk  to  a  class 
about  sentences  before  you  have  developed 
the  meaning  of  the  word?"  I  would  take 
that  way  of  developing  the  word,  by  using  it 
every  time  I-make  a  sentence.  I  think  there 
is  no  better  way  of  developing  the  meaning  of 
words  than  by  making  a  frequent  use  of  them. 

Some  have  already  admitted,  perhaps,  that, 
after  all,  children  can  be  taught  to  read  by 
this  **  word  method,"  But  out  of  respect  of 
the  time  honored  system  of  spending  about 
two  terms  in  teaching  these  meaningless 
characters  called  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of  to-day 

still  cling  to  it.      Why?  Country  Side, 


TACT  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THE  school  is  too  often  considered  a  unit, 
rather  than  a  family  of  distinct  individ- 
uals. Because  of  this  misconception,  many 
flagrant  wrongs  are  committed. 

As  well  try  to  nourish  an  animal  and  a 
plant  with  the  same  food,  as  to  build  up 
character,  and  lead  out  thought,  by  the  same 
rules  and  regulations.  The  forest  may  be  all 
oaks,  but  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  There  is 
beauty  in  the  dissimilarity.  For  this  reason 
the  landscape  charms  the  vision.  In  the 
process  of  mental  development,  there  must 
and  will  be,  variation.  Yet  many  educators 
do  not  realize  this  fact  \  and  in  their  neglect, 
endeavor  to  make  the  same  methods  of  in- 
struction and  rules  of  government  cover  each 
individual  case. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  the  inexperienced 
teacho:  generally  awes  his  pupils  by  a  hide- 
ous array  of  rules,  the  breaking  of  which,  he 
gives  them  to  understand,  will  bring  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  offender. 
However,  there  are  always  some  knowing 
ones  on  the  **back  seats,"  who,  by  sundry 
winks  and  nods,  manifest  a  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  carry  the  threats  into  execution. 
They  have  been  there  before.  In  reality,  such 
a  beginning  only  arouses  a  feeling  of  antag- 
onism; and,  ere  long,  the  bitter  fruits  begin 
to  ripen.  But  another  fact  is  soon  brought  to 
light  in   the  experience   of   the  observing 


teacher.  He  finds  that  these  rules  cannot 
meet  every  case.  Here  and  there  he  must 
deviate  from  his  original  resolution.  No,  the 
military,  cast-iron  system  cannot  prevail 
without  injuring  the  symmetrical,  natonl 
growth  of  the  child. 

The  teacher  should  be  an  accurate  observer 
of  human  nature.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  the  character  of  his  pupil ;  to  know  his 
surroundii^s  at  home,  and  his  mental  ability. 
He  should  be  so  familiar,  if  possible,  with  his 
charge,  that  he  can  sympathize  with  him  in 
all  his  ambitions  and  inclinations.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  teacher  know  just  what 
course  to  pursue,  either  in  giving  instruction, 
encouragement,  or  reproof.  For  instance, 
not  many  years  ago,  when  we  had  rather 
limited  experience,  we  made  a  strict  rule  with 
reference  to  tardiness  One  there  was  who 
habitually  broke  it,  and  as  often  suffered  the 
penalty.  We  afterwards  learned,  as  is  often 
the  case,  that  the  parents  ought  to  have  been 
punished,  rather  than  the  child.  Oh,  how 
many  instances  there  are,  where  a  little  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  encourage 
the  desponding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
crease his  own  popularity. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  boy  of  ten  years 
came  into  the  school-room  and  asked  for  a 
seat.  The  appearance  of  the  lad  was  any- 
thing but  inviting,  and  his  reputation  was 
even  worse  than  his  appearance.  There  was 
scarcely  a  vice  with  which  his  youthful  heart 
was  not  familiar.  Visions  of  insubordination 
rose  simultaneous  with  his  entrance,  but  we 
concluded  to  try  an  experiment.  Being 
familiar  with  his  antecedents,  we  put  him  in 
a  class  by  himself,  so  as  not  to  parade  his  ig- 
norance before  the  school.  In  reality,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  my  room.  He 
was  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  exhibited  some  native  talent  in 
penmanship  and  arithmetic.  By  judicious 
management  he  soon  became  interested  in 
these  branches,  and  from  that  time  there  was 
not  a  more  faithful  student  in  the  school.  At 
the  close  of  the  term  he  ranked  among  the 
first  in  both  studies  above  mentioned. 

In  the  class  it  is  impossible  to  make  each 
one  understand  by  the  same  method  of 
instruction.  For  while  some  can  readily 
understand  by  mere  verbal  descriptioii,  others 
must  be  reached  through  the  sense  of  vision. 
The  energetic,  ambitious  teacher  will  watch 
his  class  as  sharply  as  the  lawyer  does  his 
jury ;  and  will  not  let  a  fact  pass  until  the 
countenance  of  each  one  shines  with  the 
light  of  complete  understanding. 

Practical  Ttaeker, 
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HIS  FIELD  OF  INFLUENCE. 


THE  teacher  should  be  the  educator  of  his 
neighborhood.  The  school-room  work 
should  be  but  a  part  of  his  duties.  He 
should  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  intellectual 
condition  of  parents,  as  well  as  children. 
He  should  be  the  preacher  and  the  director 
of  all  movements  which  would  tend  to  arouse 
mental  activity.  In  country  districts  and 
small  towns,  various  educational  agencies 
may  easily  be  set  at  work.  It  is  always 
feasible  to  organize  literary  societies,  which, 
with  proper  management,  may  be  highly 
useful.  A  library  and  reading-room  may  fre- 
quently be  established,  and  the  teacher's 
knowledge  of  books  and  periodicals  may  be 
so  utilized  as  to  make  the  collection  entirely 
wholesome  and  improving.  Or  if  this  be  too 
ambitious,  many  families  may  be  found  for 
whom  he  may  become  in  a  private  way  the 
literary  agent,  may  stimulate  them  to  begin 
reading,  and  may  tell  them  what  to  read  and 
how.  He  may  suggest  ideas  which  will  induce 
them  to  think  on  some  of  the  current  ques- 
tions of  the  day ;  may  set  the  children  to 
collecting  specimens  in  the  woods  aud  fields ; 
may  by  the  example  of  his  own  activity  in- 
duce others  to  forget  for  a  time  the  monot- 
ony and  dwarfing  tendencies  of  exclusive 
devotion  to  business,  and  give  little  glimpses 
of  the  pure  pleasure  to  be  gained  by  occa- 
sional intellectual  recreation. 

Such  a  work  will  often  meet  with  preju- 
dices and  opposition.  The  teachers  are  fre- 
quently young,  and  sometimes  imprudent, 
and  conservatism  becomes  active  only  when 
it  is  threatened.  But  judicious  efforts  will 
meet  also  with  sympathy,  and  caution  and 
judgment  will  allay  fears. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  every  year  shows 
an  increase  in  the  influence  of  the  school 
teacher.  The  additional  permanency  and 
pecuniary  recompense  attached  to  the  posi- 
tions in  latter  times,  are  making  the  profes- 
sion of  such  a  character  that  it  will  stand  by 
itself,  and  not  be  used  merely  as  a  tool  by 
which  to  rise.  As  the  teacher  grows  older 
he  will  find  the  respect  and  influence  belong- 
ing to  experience  and  ripened  judgment, 
attaching  to  himself.  He  will  find  this  in  a 
greater  degree  as  respects  literary  things,  for 
his  business  develops  his  literary  judgment 
faster  than  does  that  of  the  merchant  or 
farmer.  It  is  indeed  sad  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  teacher  in  some  places — a  mere  pup- 
pet, a  subordinate  in  the  social  scale,  criti- 
cised by  every  parent,  deposed  by  any 
breeze  of  prejudices,  oftentimes  dependent 


upon  the  like  or  dislike  of  some  boy  or  girl, 
whose  relations  are  influential  in  the  manage- 
ment. Such  a  position  no  genuine  man  or 
woman  could  accept,  and  happily  in  our 
system  he  very  seldom  is  asked  to  accept  it. 
But  just  so  soon  as  our  graduates  go  into 
teaching  expecting  to  stay,  just  as  soon  as 
they  feel  in  their  hearts  proud  of  their  pro- 
fession and  work,  just  so  soon  as  they  are  fit 
to  have  any  influence  in  the  community,  they 
may  have  it.  And  if  they  will  grow  up  and 
develop  with  the  work,  and  not  contract 
themselves  within  the  narrow  limits  of  recita- 
tion hearing,  the  teachers  may  rank  with 
other  men  and  women  as  the  officers  and  the 

leaders  of  society.  The  Student, 


RANDOM  NOTES  IN  MUSIC. 


IN  some  communities  the  want  of  an  appreciation 
of  music  is  made  very  apparent.  Selfishness,  impo- 
liteness and  clownishness,  are  often  manifested  to  an 
unexcusable  degree  when  a  young  lady  is  called  to 
the  piano.  The  first  note  struck  is  taken  by  the  rest 
of  the  company  as  a  signal  for  loud  conversation  and 
uproarious  laughter.  When  she  finishes,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  of  the  company  to  tell  whether 
she  executed  the  "Danube  Waltzes"  or  "Yankee 
Doodle.*'  Common  civility  should,  in  the  parlor  or 
in  the  concert  hall,  require  at  least  respectful  atten- 
tion. We  are  aware  that  the  number  of  third  and 
tenth-rate  musicians  in  the  world  is  large.  Many 
young  ladies  who  consider  themselves  adepts  in  the 
act  of  music  seem  to  regard  a  discord  as  satisfactory 
as  a  chord.  How  many  graduates  in  music  would 
be  speechless  from  ignorance  if  called  upon  to  define 
gamut!  How  many  would  almost  swoon  if  called 
upon  to  run  it!  Notwithstanding  all  this,  impolite- 
ness or  rudeness  is  inexcusable. 

English  Song. — To  delineate  the  growth  of  the 
modern  song  or  ballad,  which  has  had  its  birth  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  would  require  a  pro 
tracted  research  into  the  social  habits  and  political 
experience  of  the  whole  English  nation  ;  so  intimately 
is  this  subject  connected  with  the  hopes,  the  plans, 
the  ambition,  the  failures,  and  the  successes  of  the 
people  from  whom  we  come.  Call  to  mind  the 
ancient  ballads  of '*Chevy  Chase**  and  *<Robin  Hood,*' 
and  the  modern  sentimental  songs,  "  Barbara  Allen,*' 
"  Begone,  dull  care,"  "Come,  haste  to  the  Wedding,*' 
and  others  which  will  suggest  themselves— ^some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  falling  far  below  a  critical  standard 
of  literary  taste,  and  yet  containing  delightful  touches 
of  true  and  healthy  sentiment — and  you  will  agree 
that  the  character  of  the  English  people  to-day  is,  in 
the  general  spirit  and  temper  of  private  life,  different 
from  what  it  might  have  been  had  not  these  once 
universally  popular  songs  reached  with  their  mighty 
influence  to  the  very  heart  of  society.  It  is  said  that 
the  words  of  "  The  Roast-beef  of  Old  England  " 
have  been  no  weak  nourishment  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
sturdy  British  yeomanry.  As  regards  that  beautiful 
ballad,  "  The  girl  I  left  behind  me,"  when  the  Eng- 
lish regiments  leave  their  quarters  for  the  battle-field, 
or  when  a  man-of-war  weighs  anchor  for  a  voyage  or 
a  fight,  the  soldiers  or  the  sailors  often  unite  in  one 
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body  to  sing  its  touching  words  as  a  farewell  to  those 
whose  hearts  are  heavy  for  departing  husbands,  sons, 
or  lovers.  And  away  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
or  far  off  in  India  or  in  Africa,  the  wanderer's  heart 
is  stirred  with  new  love  of  home  and  country  as,  with 
a  broader  application  of  its  tender  sentiments,  he 
sings  the  charming  words  of  *'  The  girl  I  left  behind 
me."  The  board  of  the  British  Admirality  have 
issued  a  book  of  songs  for  the  English  navy ;  for 
say  they,  "  These  songs  have  built  up  the  character  of 
our  sailors,  and  when  their  influence  dies  out,  the  navy 
loses  vigor.**  Holland  has  done  about  the  same 
thing.  It  was  boasted  by  Protestants  that  King  James 
was  "  rhymed  and  sung ''  from  his  throne  into  exile 
by  the  ballad  of  "  Lili  Burlero,"  as  it  has  been  said 
that  his  predecessor,  Charles  II.,  was  sung  back  to 
his  father's  throne  by  that  most  popular  of  tunes, 
*•  The  king  shall  have  his  own  again."  Take  the 
"  British  Grenadiers,"  "  Rule,  Britannia,"  and  "God 
save  the  King ;"  these  are  a  part  of  the  blood,  the  i 
bone,  the  life  of  the  British  nation.  The  throne  of 
Queen  Victoria  is  the  stronger  for  them  to-day,  her  sub- 
jects the  more  loyal,  her  empire  the  hxo9Atx.—:Dodd, 

Military  Music. — The  origin  of  military  music 
takes  us  back  to  remote  antiquity.  Every  nation  in 
ancient  times  had  its  peculiar  instruments  of  music, 
and  its  national  songs.  These  songs  invariably  refer 
to  victories  gained,  battles  fought,  sieges  carried  on, 
or  the  services  of  some  individual  hero.  The  name 
of  the  soldier  or  officer  who  had  done  some  deed  of 
renown  stood  beside  that  of  the  general  who  com- 
manded. With  the  Sprtans,  the  song  of  Castor  was 
the  signal  for  combat ;  the  Romans  took  cities  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  horn  ;  the  Egyptians, 
Arabians  and  ancient  Germans  went  to  battle  to  the 
beating  of  drums,  the  sound  of  the  flute,  the  cymbal 
and  the  clarion.  In  ancient  times  and  among  differ- 
ent people,  each  instrument  had  its  peculiar  use.  The 
Chinese,  in  their  war  music,  employed  bells  and 
triangles.  With  the  Romans,  the  cornet  was  the 
signal  for  leaving  camp,  the  trumpet  indicated  the 
assembling  of  the  troops,  the  bugle  announced  the 
coming  of  the  general,  and  the  horn  gave  the  signal 
of  retreat.  It  was  to  the  noise  of  these  instruments 
combined— discordant,  shrill,  deafening — that  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  bells,  in  conjunction  with  tim- 
brels, served  tu  form  a  species  of  military  harmony. 
The  Hebrew  soldiery  employed  the  horn,  the  trum- 
pet, the  timbrel  and  the  sackbut,  an  instrument  some- 
what resembling  the  trombone.  The  music  attached 
to  the  Roman  legions  had  made  much  progress  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls ;  but  dating  from 
this  epoch,  it  became  more  and  more  feeble.  The 
soldiery  of  France  received  and  preserved  the  clarion 
and  trumpet  of  Caesar's  armies,  but  the  custom  of 
making  use  of  music  was  insensibly  lost.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  instruments 
handed  down  and  preserved  were  useful  merely  in 
rallying  the  soldiers,  calling  them  to  battle,  and  mak- 
ing them  endure  with  gayety  the  fatigues  of  a  march. 
At  this  time,  the  method  of  the  Romans  had  entirely 
disappeared.  About  this  period,  the  French  min- 
strels began  occasionally  to  accompany  the  troops  to 
battle.  Their  instruments  were  the  rebec,  a  little 
three-stringed  violin,  bagpipe,  and  flute  or  pipe. 
About  the  year  1330,  they  began  to  use  the  clarion, 
an  instrument  derived  from  the  Moors,  who  trans- 
mitted it  into  Portugal  from  Africa.  The  cornet, 
another  war  instrument  of  the  ancients,  made  its  re- 
appearance about  the  same  time.      It  was  about  this 


time,  also,  that  the  adventurous  Italian  bands  recov- 
ered the  usage  of  military  music,  which  soon  spread 
among  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  To  the  drums  and 
trumpets  they  joined  the  flute,  flfe  and  pandean  pipe. 
The  drum  was  played  with  a  single  stick. — Moore. 

Famous  Choir. — There  is  perhaps  no  choir  of 
music  in  the  world  equal  to  that  of  the  Dom-Kircbe, 
or  Cathedral  of  Berlin.  It  is  very  celebrated,  and 
said  to  be  even  better  than  the  far-famed  choir  at 
Rome.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  singers ;  the  treble 
and  alto  parts  sung  by  boys.  It  is  arranged  in  double 
chorus,  and  the  music  by  the  old  composers,  in  eight 
parts,  is  often  performed.  The  choir  is  entirely  pro- 
fessional— that  is,  the  singers  are  such  by  profession ; 
they  have  learned  to  sing,  and  that  is  their  business  or 
calling.  The  boys  who  sing  the  upper  parts  are 
trained  daily,  and  are  preparing  in  their  turn  to  be 
professors,  teachere  and  composers  of  music,  vocalists 
or  instrumentalists  here  or  elsewhere.  The  parts  are, 
of  course,  well  balanced  as  to  power,  and  the  chorus 
of  men's  voices,  tenors  and  bassos,  singing  in  unison, 
as  they  often  do,  is  peculiarly  grand  and  effective. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  choir,  there  is  a  preparatory 
department,  consisting  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  fine- 
looking  little  boys  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age. 
These  are  candidates  for  future  membership,  and  form 
a  juvenile  choir.  They  stand  in  one  side  of  the  choir, 
and  lead  in  the  congregational  singing,  thus  affording 
relief  to  the  regular  choir,  and  giving  them  time  to 
breathe  and  recruit.  We  have  said  that  these  boys 
stand.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  others,  for  there 
are  no  seats  in  the  organ  loft,  and  the  members  of 
the  choir  all  stand  during  the  whole  service.  The 
various  exercises  are  distributed  between  the  choir* 
the  people,  and  the  minister,  so  as  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion and  keep  all  employed.  Those  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice performed  by  the  choir  or  people,  are  sung,  and 
that  belonging  to  the  minister  is  read.  The  congre- 
gational tunes  are  sung  much  slower  than  we  heard 
them  in  England,  and  about  the  time  similar  tunes 
are  sung  in  America.  There  is  not  an  instant  during 
the  service  that  is  unoccupied,  one  exercise  following 
promptly  upon  another.  There  are  no  rubrical  di- 
rections and  no  reading  of  hymns  before  they  are 
sung.  The  hymns  are  known  the  moment  one  enters 
the  church,  their  numbers  being  suspended  on  tablets 
in  various  parts  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all ; 
and  the  particular  hymn  that  is  about  to  be  sung,  or 
that  is  being  sung,  is  known  by  the  tablet  in  front  of 
the  organ  loft,  which  contains  the  number  of  that 
only,  so  ihat  any  one  coming  in  after  the  service  has 
been  commenced,  has  only  to  look  to  the  choir  tablet, 
and  he  knows  at  once  where  to  find  his  place.  The 
organ  is  not  played  when  the  choir  sing,  but  is  used 
only  for  voluntaries,  interludes,  and  intermediate  re- 
sponses, and  for  accompanying  the  congregation  when 
all  unite  in  song. — Lowell  Mason, 

The  Old  Songs. — There  are  no  songs  like  the  old 
songs.  In  ancient  times,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  -half- 
forgotten  days  of  our  youth,  a  species  of  song  existed 
which  exists  no  more.  It  was  not  as  the  mournful 
ballads  of  these  days,  which  seem  to  record  the 
gloomy  utterances  of  a  strange  young  woman  who 
has  wandered  into  the  magic  scene  in  "  Der  Frei- 
schutz,"  and  who  mixes  up  the  moanings  of  her  pas- 
sion with  descriptions  of  the  sights  and  sounds  she 
there  finds  around  her.  It  was  of  quite  another 
stamp.  It  dealt  with  a  phraseology  of  sentiment 
peculiar  to  itself,  a  **  patter,"  as  it  were,  which  came 
to  be  universally  recognized  in  drawing  rooms.      It 
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spoke  of  maidens  plighting  Iheir  troth,  of  Phillis 
enchanting  her  lover  with  her  varied  moods,  of 
marble  halls  in  which  true  love  still  remained  the 
same.  It  apostrophized  the  shells  of  ocean  ;  it  ten- 
derly described  the  three  great  crises  of  a  particular 
heroine's  life  by  mentioning  her  head-dress  ;  it  told 
of  how  the  lover  of  pretty  Jane  would  have  her  meet 
him  in  the  evening.  Well,  all  the  world  was  content  to 
accept  this  conventional  phraseology,  and,  behind  the 
paraphernalia  of  '*  enchanted  moonbeams,''  and 
•*  fondest  glances,"  and  "  adoring  sighs,"  perceived 
and  loved  the  sentiment  that  could  find  no  simpler 
utterance.  Some  of  ns,  hearing  the  half-forgotten 
songs  again,  suddenly  forget  the  odd  language,  and 
the  old  pathos  springs  up  again  as  fresh  as  in  the 
days  when  our  first  love  had  just  come  home  from 
her  boarding-school ;  while  others,  who  have  no  old- 
standing  acquaintance  with  these  memorable  songs, 
have  somehow  got  attracted  to  them  by  the  mere 
quaintness  of  their  speech  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
airs.—"  Three  Feathers,''  Black. 

Music,  like  other  studies,  taught  as  a  specialty,  must 
prove  unsatisfactory  at  best.  Five  or  six  teachers — 
no  matt«r  how  competent  they  may  be — cannot  under- 
take to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  a  large  city, 
in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  do  them  great  service.  Rote 
singing  is  general,  and  serves  in  many  ways  good  pur- 
poses. It  disciplines  the  taste  and  voice,  and  makes 
many  poor  children  familiar  with  pretty  tunes,  to  sing 
at  home.  It  does  not,  however,  give  the  scholar  any 
useful  idea  that  he  can  apply  to  self-advancement. 
In  some  schools,  where  teachers  have  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  inclination,  the  children  are  taught 
musical  notation  with  some  effect.  Some  learn  to  read 
simple  music,  but  this  is  exceptional.  It  should  be 
made  a  graded  study,  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  all  schools.  Teachers  under  the  tutelage  of 
competent  instructors,  should  be  required  to  supervise 
the  class  instruction,  by  which  method  music  in  our 
schools  can  be  made  of  the  same  practical  benefit  as 
it  is  in  Boston  aud  elsewhere.  Music  is  allied  to  art 
by  poetical  affinity  and  humanizing  power.  It  is  the 
most  elevating  of  all  recreations ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  available  means 
for  the  enlivenment  of  toil  and  care,  with  the  choicest 
physical  relief.  It  supplies,  too,  more  than  one  kind 
of  usefulness  to  justify  its  acquirement,  in  the  extent 
and  variety  to  which  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of 
musical  materials  is  carried.  In  teaching  drawing, 
we  do  not  propose  to  make  artists ;  so  in  teaching 
music  we  do  not  propose  to  make  musicians;  but  we 
can  make  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  music  of 
some  practical  benefit  to  the  scholar,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  the  case  at  present. 

The  Loreley. — Germany  is  rich  in  folk-songs, 
and  the  words  and  airs  of  several  of  them  are  pecu- 
liarly beautiful — but  the  LfOreley  is  the  people's 
favorite.  I  could  not  endure  it  at  first,  but  by  and 
by  it  began  to  take  hold  of  me,  and  now  there  is  not 
one  which  I  like  so  well.  It  is  not  possible  that  it 
is  much  known  in  America,  else  I  should  have  heard 
it  before.  Lore  was  a  water-nymph,  who  used  to  sit 
on  a  high  rock  called  Ley  or  Lei,  in  the  Rhine,  and 
lure  boatmen  to  destruction  in  a  furious  rapid,  which 
marred  the  channel  at  that  spot.  She  so  bewitched 
them  with  her  plaintive  songs  and  her  wonderful 
beauty,  that  they  forgot  everything  else  to  gaze  up  at 
her,  and  so  they  presently  drifted  among  the  broken 
reefs  and  were  lost.  This  song,  by  Heinrich  Heine, 
has  been  a  favorite  in  Germany  for  forty  years. — 
Mark  T'vain. 
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IN  a  letter  to  the  Globe- Democrat ^  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward  criticises  the  plan 
of  the  proposed  "School  of  Practice  in  the 
Textile  Arts'*  at  Philadelphia.  His  ideas 
are  of  general  application,  and  we  print  his 
letter  in  full. 

"  St.  Louis,  March  8. — A  recent  prospectus  of  a 
•*  School  for  Practice  in  the  Textile  Arts  "  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  says  that  it  is  proposed  : 

"*  .  .  .  To  build  a  factory,  and  call  it  a  school. 
.  .  .  The  buildings  will  be  worth  the  money  (they 
cost)  at  any  time  for  ordinary  factory  purposes.  .  .  . 
The  intention  is  to  make  the  school  self-supporting. 
... 

"  There  are  two  important  fallacies  involved  in 
the  above. 

"  I.  It  assumes  that  a  well-constructed  and  prop- 
erly-furnished factory  is  just  what  is  needed  for  an 
industrial  school,  which  is  not  true.  The  primary 
object  of  a  school  being  instruction,  not  construction, 
a  special  outfit  is  necessary.  Students  should  be 
taught  in  classes,  and  systematic  class-work  in  an 
ordinary  factory  is  impossible. 

"  2.  It  assumes  that  a  good  industrial  school  can 
be  'self-supporting,*  i.  e.,  it  can  live  upon  the  income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  its  work.  There  can  be  no 
more  pernicious  error.  That  mistake  has  ruined 
many  an  enterprise,  and  wasted  much  money.  This* 
has  been  pointed  out  so  often  and  so  clearly  that  it  is 
surprising  to  see  the  error  repeated  now  in  PhiladeU 
phia. 

**  Suppose  I  were  to  open  a  school  of  penmanship 
for  beginners,  and  expect  to  make  the  school  sell- 
supporting  by  copying  for  lawyers,  authors  and  official 
recorders ! 

"  Or  suppose  a  medical  school  should  aspire  to  be- 
come self-supporting  by  means  of  the  fees  earned  by 
its  students  in  setting  broken  bones,  diagnosing  pa- 
tients and  writing  prescriptions,  during  their  term  of 
tutelage ! 

*'  Or,  for  a  final  illustration,  suppose  some  one 
should  establish  a  school  for  teaching  a  hundred 
boys  the  art  of  writing  good  English,  and  expect  to 
make  it  self-supporting  by  furnishing  articles  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  I  Would  any  one  think 
the  plans  well  laid  and  certain  of  success  ? 

"  These  cases  are  fairly  parallel,  and  show  how 
absurd  is  the  idea  of  making  a  factory  out  of  a 
school.  Every  one  knows  what  wretched  work  be- 
ginners always  turn  out ;  in  fact  it  ought  not  to  be 
called  work  ;  it  is  only  chips. 

"  In  a  school  you  must  look  for  progress,  not  for  fine 
work.  If  untaught  and  untrained  boys  can  turn  out 
good,  salable  work,  what  is  the  use  of  a  school?  Were 
the  first-year  class  of  the  manual  training  school 
(which  is  now  making  excellent  progress)  to  attempt 
to  fill  an  order  for  hand- made  articles  requiring  any 
nice  workmanship,  they  would  ruin  the  reputation  of 
the  school.  But  some  one  may  reply,  in  a  year  or  two 
they  will  be  able  to  do  good  work,  and  you  may  theo 
sell  enough  to  pay  for  their  whole  course  of  training. 
I  reply,  not  so.  In  a  school,  the  moment  a  pupil  has 
learned  to  do  a  thing  well,  he  is  made  to  begin  some 
new  branch.  The  class  of  boys  who  are  now  learning 
joinery  will,  in  two  years,  be  learning  the  entirely 
new  work  of  chipping,  filing,  or  turning  iron  and 
steel,  and  their  exploits  in  that  new  field  will  be  as 
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crude  as  ihey  are  now  in  wood.  When  at  last  they 
become  fairly  trained  and  possessed  of  the  manual 
skill  and  mechanical  judgment  which  would  enable 
them  to  undertake  a  moidest  job,  they  are  ready  to 
leave  the  school.        / 

**  No,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  more  you  make 
such  an  institution  a  factory  the  less  it  is  a  school,  and 
vue  vena.  The  Philadelphia  plan  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,  and  in  the  end  will  tell  against  American 
industrial  education.  Even  in  Europe,  where  the 
plan  would  have  much  better  chances  for  success,  it 
is  gradually  losing  ground.  It  is,  best  to  state  the 
truth  plainly  at  the  outset.  A  good  school  for  what- 
ever training  costs  money,  both  for  its  foundation  and 
for  its  support." 


HIS  WORD   HIS  BOND. 


WHEN  the  elder  Quincy  was  Mayor  of  Boston, 
relates  The  Traveler  of  that  city,  with  his 
wonderful  sagacity  he  saw  the  necessity  of  moving 
the  almshouse  and  the  house  of  correction,  then  on 
Leveret  street,  to  South  Boston.  Mr.  Brown  then 
owned  a  very  large  vacant  estate  where  the  buildings 
now  stand,  and  Mr.  Quincy  called  upon  him  and 
stated  his  purpose  to  induce  the  city  government  to 
remove  the  institutions  to  South  Boston,  and  asked 
the  price  of  the  estate  referred  to.  The  reply  was 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Quincy  said  that  would 
do,  and  asked  thirty  days'  refusal  and  a  bond  on  it, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  city  council  to  agree  to  the 
measure.  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  he  should  give  no 
bond,  as  he  said  his  word  was  his  bond  always.  *  The 
Mayor  took  his  word,  and  in  twenty-eight  days  had 
obtained  the  proper  authority,  and  again  waited  on 
Mr.  Brown,  saying  he  had  come  to  complete  the  sale 
of  that  land. 

"  What  land  ?"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

*'  Why,  the  South  Boston  land  we  spoke  of,"  said 
the  Mayor. 

"At  what  price  ?"  asked  the  former, 

"  Thirty  thousand  dollars,"  replied  the  latter,  **  the 
price  agreed  upon." 

•*  Did  I  say  "that  amount,  sir  ?" 

"  You  did." 

"  Have  you  any  writing  to  that  effect  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  none." 

«« Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "  since  you  were 
here  I  have  been  offered  sixty  thousand  dollars  cash 
for  it ;  and  can  you  expect  me  to  sell  it  for  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  city  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Quincy,  "  because  you  agreed 
to." 

'•  Have  you  any  proof  of  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  witness." 

<'  But  you,  being  an  interested  party,  can*t  be  a 
witness.'  Have  you  any  other  witness  or  proof,  and 
do  you  ask  me  to  refuse  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
land  and  sell  it  to  the  city  for  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars ?" 

"  I  do." 

"You  have  no  bond  for  it,  have  you,  Mr. 
Quincy  ?  " 

"  None,  sir,  whatever,"  replied  the  Mayor,  stretch- 
ing himself  up  with  dignity,  "  none  whatever  but 
your  word,  and  that  you  said  was  your  bond." 

"And,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  stretching  himself  up 
with  equal  dignity,  "  so  it  is.  My  word  is  my  bond, 
and  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  the  land  is  yours." 


And  it  was.  The  buildings  were  erected  npoa 
that  estate,  and  there  they  stand,  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown's  mercantile  integrity. 

To-day  that  land  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  to 
this  city.  Can  any  person  but  feel  proud  of  this  in- 
stance of  sterling  integrity?  In  those  times,  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  a  fortune,  but  the  world  could 
not  bid  high  enough  to  bribe  Samuel  Brown  to  a  mean 
action. 


SOUND  WAVES. 


SOUNDS  differ  in  their  quality.  The  same  mus- 
ical note,  produced  with  the  same  degree  of 
loudness,  and  by  the  same  number  of  vibrations  in 
the  flute,  the  clarionet,  the  piano,  and  the  human 
voice,  is  in  each  instance  peculiar  and  wholly  differ- 
ent. Why  this  is  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  French 
call  this  property,  by  which  one  sound  is  distin- 
guished from  another,  the  timbre. 

All  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies  which  are  uni- 
form, regular,  and  sufficiently  rapid,  produce  agree- 
able, or  musical  sounds.  What  constitutes  the  par- 
ticular difference  between  a  noise  and  a  musical  sound 
is  not  certainly  known.  A  noise,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  occasioned  by  impulses  communicated 
irregularly  to  the  ear ;  but  in  a  musical  sound  the 
-vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body,  and  consequently  the 
undulations  of  the  air,  must  be  all  exactly  similar  in 
duration  and  intensity,  and  must  recur  after  exactly 
equal  intervals  of  time.  If  the  sound  impulses  hie 
repeated  at  very  short  intervals,  the  ear  is  unable  to 
attend  to  them  individually,  but  hears  them  as  a  con- 
tinued sound,  which  is  uniform,  or  has  what  is  called 
a  tone  or  pitch,  if  the  impulses  be  similar  and  at 
equal  intervals. 

The  nature  of  musical  sounds,  and  indeed  of  all 
sounds,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :  If  we  take  a  thin,  elastic  plate  of  metal,  a 
few  inches  in  length,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end,  and  free 
at  the  other,-  and  cause  it  to  vibrate,  it  will  be  found 
to  emit  a  clear,  musical  sound,  having  a  certain  tone. 
If  the  plate  be  gradually  lengthened,  it  yields  tones, 
or  notes,  of  different  characters,  until  finally  the  vi- 
brations become  so  slow  that  the  eye  can  follow  them 
without  difficulty,  and  all  sound  ceases.  When  the 
impulses,  or  vibrations,  are  few  in  number  in  a  given 
time,  the  tone  is  said  to  )>e  grave ;  when  they  are 
many,  the  tone  is  said  to  be  sharp.  Musical  sounds 
are  spoken  of  as  notes,  or  as  high  and  low.  Of  two 
notes,  the  higher  is  that  which  arises  from  more  rapid, 
and  the  lower  from  slower  vibrations. —  Wells, 

The  difference  between  noise  and  mus>ic  is  only 
that  between  irregular  and  regular  vibrations.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  which  sets  the  air  in  motion, 
if  the  vibrations  be  uniform  and  rapid  enough,  the 
sound  is  musical.  If  the  ticks  of  a  watch  could  be 
made  with  sufficient  rapidity,  they  would  lose  their 
individuality,  and  blend  into  a  musical  tone.  **  The 
puffs  of  a  locomotive  are  slow  on  first  starting,  but 
they  soon  increase  so  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  be- 
ing counted.  If  the  puf&  could  reach  fifty  or  sixty 
a  second,  the  approach  of  an  engine  would  be  her- 
alded by  an  organ-peal  of  tremendous  power."  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  to  be  more  purely  a  noise  than 
the  rattling  of  a  cab  over  a  stony  street.  "  The  pave- 
ment of  London,"  says  Houghton,  "  is  composed  of 
granite  blocks,  four  inches  in  width.  A  cab-wheel 
jolting  over  this  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour 
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prodaces  a  succession  of  thirty-Bve  distinct  sounds 
per  second.  These  link  themselves  together  into  a 
soft,  deep  musical  tone  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
notes  derived  from  more  sentimental  sources.*' 

Two  musical  notes  are  said  to  be  in  unison  when 
the  vibrations  which  cause  them  are  performed  in 
equal  times.  When  one  note  makes  twice  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  that  another  makes, 
it  is  said  to  be  its  octave.  The  relation,  or  interval, 
which  exists  between  two  sounds,  is  the  proportion 
between  their  respective  numbers  of  vibrations.  A 
combination  of  harmonious  sounds  is  termed  a  mu* 
sical  chord ;  a  succession  of  harmonious  notes,  a 
melody.;  and  a  succession  of  chords,  harmony.  A 
melody  can  be  performed  or  executed  by  a  single 
voice ;  a  harmony  requires  two  or  more  voices  at  the 
same  time.  When  two  tones  or  notes  sounded  to- 
gether produce  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear,  their 
combination  is  called  a  musical  concord  ;  when  the 
effect  is  disagreeable,  it  is  called  a  discord. 

Whenever  notes  from  any  two  sources  are  in  uni- 
son, they  are  produced  by  the  same  number  of  vibra- 
tions. If  the  string  of  a  violin,  the  cord  of  a  guitar, 
the  parchment  of  a  drum,  and  the  pipe  of  an  organ, 
produce  the  same  musical  tone,  it  is  because  the  vi- 
brations in  all  are  performed  in  equal  times.  '*  If  a 
voice  and  a  piano  execute  the  same  music,  the  steel 
strings  of  the  piano  and  the  vocal  cords  of  the  singer 
vibrate  together  and  send  out  sound-waves  of  the 
same  length."  In  order,  then,  to  determine  the  num- 
ber and  length  of  the  sound-waves  produced  by  a 
sonorous  body,  we  have  only  to  bring  its  sound  and 
that  of  the  siren,  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  into  unison. 
In  this  way,  says  Tyndall,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  wings  of  a  gnat  flap,  in  flying,  at  the  rate  of  15,- 
000  times  per  second.  The  waves  produced  by  a 
man's  voice  in  ordinary  conversation  are  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  by  a  woman's  voice  from 
two  to  four  feet. 

Wind  instruments  produce  musical  sounds  by 
means  of  enclosed  columns  of  air.  Sound-waves 
run  backward  and  forward  through  the  tube,  and  act 
on  the  surrounding  air  like  the  vibrations  of  a  cord. 
The  sound-waves  in  organ- pipes  are  set  in  motion 
either  by  means  of  Bxed  mouth-pieces  or  vibrating 
reeds.  The  air  is  forced  from  the  bellows  into  the 
tube  through  the  vent,  and  striking  against  the  thin 
edge  produces  a  flutter.  The  column  of  air  above, 
being  thus  thrown  into  vibration,  re-enforces  the 
sound  and  gives  a  full  musical  tone.  The  length  of 
the  pipe  determines  the  pitch.  The  variation  in  the 
quality  of  different  wind-instruments  is  caused  by  the 
mingling  of  the  harmonics  with  the  fundamental  tone. 
In  the  flute,  for  example,  the  vibrating  column  of  air 
may  be  made  to  break  up  into  vibrating  segments  with 
stationary  nodes,  by  merely  varying  the  force  of  the 
breath. 

The  sound-wave  passes  first  into  the  auditory 
canal,  which  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  strik- 
ing against  the  tympanum  or  ear-drum,  which  closes 
the  orifice  of  the -external  ear,  throws  this  mem- 
brane into  vibration.  Next,  a  series  of  small  bones, 
called  respectively,  from  their  peculiar  form,  the 
hammer^  anvil,  and  stirrup,  conduct  it  to  the  inner 
ear,  which  is  termed,  from  its  complicated  structure, 
the  labyrinth.  This  is  filled  with  liquid,  and  con- 
tains semi-circular  canals,  and  the  cochlea  (snail- 
shell),  which  receive  the  vibrations  and  transmit 
them  to  the  auditory  nerve,  the  fine  filaments  of 
which  are  spread  out  to  catch  every  pulsation  of  the 


sound-wave.  The  middle  ear,  which  contains  the 
chain  of  small  bones,  is  a  simple  cavity  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  air.  It  communicates 
with  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Wiihin  the  labyrinth  are  also  fine,  elastic  hair-bristles 
and  crystalline  particles  among  the  nerve-fibres,  won- 
derfully fitted,  the  one  to  receive  and  the  other  to 
prolong  the  vibrations ;  and  lastly,  a  lute  of  3,cxx> 
microscopic  strings,  so  stretched  as  to  vibrate  in  uni- 
son with  any  sound.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  gener- 
ally closed,  thus  cutting  off  the  air  in  the  inner  cavity 
from  the  external  air.  If  at  any  time  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  without  becomes  greater  or  less  than 
that  within,  the  tympanum  feels  the  strain,  pain  is 
experienced,  and  partial  deafness  ensues.  A  forcible 
concussion  frequently  produces  in  this  way  a  tempor- 
ary deafness.  In  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  tube  is 
opened  and  the  equilibrium  restored.  We  may  force 
air  into  the  cavity  of  the  ear  by  closing  our  mouth 
and  nose,  and  forcibly  expiring  the  air  from  our 
lungs.  This  will  render  us  insensible  to  low  sounds, 
as  the  rumble  of  a  railway-train,  while  we  can  hear 
the  higher  ones  as  usual. — Steele. 

Helmholtz  fixes  the  lowest  limit  of  musical 
sounds  at  sixteen  vibrations  per  second,  and  the  high- 
est at  38,000.  Below  this  number  the  pulses  cease 
to  link  themselves  together,  and  become  distinct 
sounds.  The  range  of  the  ear  is  thus  about  eleven 
octaves.  The  practical  range  of  music  is,  however, 
only  about  seven  octaves.  The  capacity  to  hear  the 
higher  tones  varies  in  different  persons.  A  sound 
which  is  entirely  audible  to  one  may  be  utter  silence 
to  another.  Some  ears  cannot  distinguish  the  squeak 
of  a  bat  or  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  while  others  are 
acutely  sensitive  to  these  shrill  sounds,  [ndeed,  the 
auditory  nerve  ^eems  generally  more  alive  to  the 
short,  quick  vibrations  than  to  the  long,  slow  ones. 
The  whirr  of  a  locust  is  much  more  noticeable  than 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  trees.  A  con- 
tinuous blast  of  air  has  no  effect  to  produce  sound. 
The  rush  of  the  grand  atrial  rivers  above  us  we 
never  hear.  They  flow  on  ceaslessly  but  silently  in  « 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  A  whirlwind  is  noise- 
less. Let,  however,  the  great  billows  strike  a  tree 
and  wrench  it  from  the  ground,  and  we  can  hear  the 
secondary  shorter  waves  which  set  out  from  the 
struggling  limbs  and  the  tossing  leaves. 

Our  unconsciousness  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of 
sound.  There  are,  doubtless,  sounds  in  Nature  of 
which  we  have  no  conception.  Could  our  sense  be 
quickened,  what  celestial  harmony  might  thrill  us! 
Professor  Cooke  beautifully  says :  "  The  very  air 
around  us  may  be  resounding  with  the  hallelujahs  of 
the  heavenly  host,  while  our  dull  ears  hear  nothing 
but  the  feeble  accents  of  our  broken  prayers." 

The  ability  of  the  ear  to  detect  and  analyze  sound 
is  wonderful  beyond  all  comprehension.  Sound- 
waves chase  each  other  up  and  down  through  the  air, 
superposed  in  entangled  pulsations;  yet  a  cylinder  of 
the  air  not  larger  than  a  quill  conveys  them  to  the 
ear,  and  each  string  of  that  wonderful  harp  selects 
its  appropriate  sound,  and  repeats  the  music  to  the 
soul  within.  Though  a  thousand  instruments  be 
played  at  once,  there  is  no  confusion,  but  each  is 
heard,  and  all  blend  in  harmony. — Steele. 

Flames  are  frequently  extremely  sensitive  to  cer- 
tain sounds.  At  an  instrumental  concert  the  gas- 
lights often  vibrate  in  unison  with  certain  pulsations 
of  the  sound,  which  they  seem  to  select.  This  is 
most  noticeable  when  the  pressure  of  gas  is  so  great 
that  the  flame  is  just  on  the  verge  of  flaring,  and  the 
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vibration  of  the  sound-wave  is  sufficient,  as  it  were, 
to  "push  it  over  the  precipice."  If  we  turn  on  the 
gas,  in  a  common  fish-tail  burner,  we  reach  a  point 
where  a  shrill  whistle  will  produce  the  same  effect  as 
increased  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  cause  the  jet  to 
thrust  out  long,  quivering  flames.  'Professor  Barrett, 
of  London,  describes  a  peculiar  jet  which  was  so 
"  sensitive  that  it  would  tremble  and  cower  at  a  hiss, 
like  a  human  being,  and  even  beat  time  to  the  tick- 
ing of  a  watch." 


A  TIRED  bee  hums  in  E,  while  in  pursuit  of  honey 
it  hums  contentedly  in  A.  The  common  horse-fly, 
when  held  captive,  moves  its  wings  335  times  a  sec- 
ond ;  a  honey-bee,  190  times.  Youmans  says  it  is 
marvelous  how  slight  an  impulse  throws  a  vast 
amount  of  air  into  motion.  We  can  easily  hear  the 
song  of  a  bird  500  feet  above  us.  For  its  melody  to 
reach  us  it  must  have  filled  with  wave-pulsations  a 
sphere  of  air,  1,000  feet  in  diameter,  or  set  in  mo- 
tion eighteen  tons  of  the  atmosphere. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

LANCASTER,   MAY,  1881. 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAH j.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  the  pleasant  town 
oi  Washington,  where  it  will  receive  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  The  time  fixed  is  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  26,  27,  28.  Arrangements  are  in 
progress  to  make  this  a  very  large  and  interesting 
meeting.  Henry  Houck, 

Chairman  Ex,  Com. 

In  this  connection,  too,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  which  will  be  held  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  week  preceding  the 
meeting  of  our  own  Association.  Pennsyl- 
vania ought  to  be  represented  numerously 
and  strongly  at  Atlanta.     Who  will  go  ? 


With  the  June  number  of  The  Journal^ 
which  completes  the  current  volume,  we 
renew  our  type,  so  as  to  present  a  more 
attractive  page  to  the  reader.  Other  im- 
provements are  contemplated,  but  these  we 
shall  leave  to  speak  for  themselves. 


The  series  of  letters,  ''  Over  the  Sea,"  was 
discontinued  some  three  or  four  months  since, 
partly  from  want  of  time  to  write  out  the 
notes,  and  partly  because  it  was  feared  that 
the  reader^  of  The  Journal  might  prefer 
matter  of  a  different  kind.  But  requests  have 
come  from  so  many  quarters,  asking  for  the 
completion  of  the  letters,  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  publish  an  account  of  the  whole 
trip.  In  addition  to  the  one  that  appears  in 
the  present  number,  this  will  be  accomplished 
in  five  or  six  letters.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
intention  to  publish  the  letters  in  book  form, 
although  a  good  many  valued  friends  have 
expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be  done. 


The  statement  that  went  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
permanent  certificates  were  to  be  called  in, 
and  that  all  the  teachers  who  now  hold  them 
were  to  undergo  an  examination,  was  very 
absurd.  The  State  Superintendent  had  no 
thought  of  inaugurating  his  administration  by 
such  an  act,  as  is  stated  by  authority  under 
the  official  head ;  and  if  he  had  thought  of  it, 
he  would  have  found  the  law  in  the  way. 
The  permanent  certificates  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  now  hold  them 
without  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  that 
effect;  and,  even  if  desirable,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  passage  of 
such  an  act.  In  a  few  counties,  it  is  true, 
these  high-grade  certificates  have  been  granted 
too  freely,  and  the  profession  is  borne  down, 
and  the  school  work  clogged  in  consequence, 
but  the  evil,  if  made  no  worse,  will  eventually 
correct  itself;  and,  in  any  event,  the  worthy 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer  with  the  un- 
worthy. 


Due  credit  should  be  given  State  Treasurer 
Butler  for  his  aid  in  relieving  the  School  I>e- 
partment  from  debt.  When  he  came  into 
office  on  the  first  of  May  last,  the  Orphan 
Schools  were  suffering  for  want  of  their 
money,  the  Normal  Schools  had  received 
little  or  nothing  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  them,  many  hundreds  of  dishonored  school 
warrants  were  floating  about  over  the  State, 
and  a  sad  state  of  discouragement  was  fast 
settling  down  upon  the  the  whole  school  in- 
terest of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Butler, 
upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
soon  discovered  the  positioh  of  things,  and 
resolved,  without  being  unjust  to  any  other 
interest,  to  do  justice  to  the  schools.  The 
result  was  the  wiping  out  of  the  whole  debt  in 
the  space  of  ten  months y  and  the  prompt  pay- 
ment  of  all  the  appropriations  that  came  due 
during  that  time.  On  the  first  of  April  the 
School  Department  was  entirely  out  of  debt, 
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and  no  further  appropriations  will  be  due  un- 
til after  the  first  of  June,  when,  we  under- 
stand, the  Treasurer  will  be  ready  to  meet 
them.  

The  article  on  **The  Election  of  County 
Superintendents,"  printed  on  the  first  page 
of  the  April  number  of  The  Journal^  was  a 
contribution,  and  was  so  marked..  Indeed, 
the  editor  did  not  see  it  until  after  it  appeared 
in  print.  Had  we  done  so,  while  approv- 
ing in  a  general  way  its  positions  and  spirit; 
we  would  have  taken  occasion  to  express  our 
dissent  from  the  views  of  the  author  on  one 
or  two  points.  We  know  the  County  Super- 
intendents now  in  office  better  than  any 
other  man,  and  we  do  not  agree  that  there  is 
**  a  great  deal  of  third  rate  talent  now  found 
in  the  office."  There  are  County  Superin- 
tendents whose  qualifications  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  not  what  the  law  re- 
quires; but  there  is  not  ^* a  great  deal"  of 
this  kind  **  of  third-rate  talent." 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  author's  views  in 
regard  to  rotation  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  We  do  not  believe  that  **  It 
is  generally  found  that  after  a  man  has  had 
the  office  for  nine  years  he  loses  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  and  settles  down  into  a  mechani- 
cal routine,  and  uses  the  office  mainly  as  a 
means  of  making  a  living;"  or  that  "  A  great 
many  of  our  superintendents  who  have  held 
the  office  nine  or  twelve  years,  are  antiquated 
in  their  educational  views. ' '  We  do  not  know 
of  a  single  individual  to  whom  these  strictures 
will  apply ;  we  are  sure  there  cannot  be  many 
with  respect  to  whom  they  are  not  unjust. 

Our  advice  to  directors  now  as  heretofore 
is,  to  elect  the  best  man  whose  services  can 
be  obtained.  If  you  have  the  right  man, 
keep  him,  no  matter  if  he  has  been  in  office, 
ten,  twenty,  or  forty  years ;  if  your  present 
superintendent  is  not  the  right  man,  elect 
another,  if  he  has  served  you  but  for  a  single 
term  or  a  single  month.  Rotation  in  politi- 
cal offices  is  well  enough ;  but  in  offices  like 
that  of  County  Superintendent,  with  which 
politics  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do,  there  is 
much  more  risk  in  making  frequent  changes 
than  there  is  in  keeping  the  office  too  long 
in  the  same  hands. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  bill  in  a  no  leas  objectionable 
shape  than  heretofore,  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Legislature  within  a  week  after  the  retire- 
ment of  the  late  State  Superintendent.  This 
was  to  be  expected.  The  parties  interested 
in  this  scheme  have  never  given  it  up.  They 
have  been  beaten  more  than  once.     The 


Legislature  has  always  refused  to  sanction 
their  plausible  swindle.  But  they  simply 
withdrew  their  forces  under  cover  and  awaited 
their  opportunity.  They  now  think  it  has 
come,  and  hence  this  bill.  The  school  men 
of  the  State  need  not,  however,  be  alarmed. 
No  such  bill  can  pass  at  this  session,  whatever 
power  may  be  behind  it ;  but  we  will  not  an- 
swer for  what  may  be  done  at  the  next.  As 
to  ourselves,  we  are  against  all  such  bills  now 
as  we  have  been  in  the  past.  We  fought 
them  when  in  command  of  the  educational 
army  of  the  state,  and  we  shall  fight  them 
now,  when  serving  in  the  ranks  as  a  common 
soldier,  not  less  earnestly,  if  less  effectually, 
than  in  the  years  that  are  gone. 

We  have  not  seen  the  bill  that  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in 
the  Senate.  We  understand,  however,  that 
it  authorizes  and  requires  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare  or  to  have 
prepared  under  his  direction,  series  of  text- 
books for  public  schools  of  all  grades  in  the 
State,  provides  that  the  State  printer  shall 
publish  them,  and  that  they  shall  be  disirib- 
uted  and  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  State  Superintendent  has 
no  time  to  prepare  text-books  for  the  schools 
or  to  look  after  their  preparation,  even  if  such 
a  duty  should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  which 
ought  not  to  be  done.  From  two  to  three 
millions  of  dollars  are  expended  for  text  books 
every  year,  by  the  children  in  our  schools. 
Can  anybody  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  require  all  of  them  to  be  published  at 
Harrisburg,  by  the  State  printer? — But  this 
is  simply  a  note  of  warning.  We  will  publish 
the  bill  in  full  next  month,  and  meantime,  if 
danger  threaten,  the  school  men  of  the  State 
shall  have  timely  notice  to  prepare  for  the 
battle.  

A  teachers'  joint  convention,  represent- 
ing four  counties,  was  held  at  Emlenton, 
Venango  county,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  I  and  2.  Some  seventy  or  eighty 
teachers  were  present.  Superintendent  Glenn, 
of  Armstrong  county,  spoke  on  *  ^  The  Causes 
of  Failure  in  Public  Schools."  Superintend- 
ent Davis,  of  Clarion,  delivered  an  address  on 
''Educational  Exhibits  at  Agricultural  Fairs." 
Superintendent  Prather,  of  Venango  county, 
made  himself  generally  useful  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions.  Other  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  N. 
O.  Wilhelm,  of  Franklin,  Prof.  Bryner,  of 
Clarion,  Rev.  J.  B.  Fox,  and  Professors 
Collier,  Kendall  and  Walker.  The  conven- 
tion was  considered  a  success. 
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The  MoNTGOMi^Y  Gold  Medal. — Prof. 
Montgomery,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Millersville,  one  year  ago  offered  a  handsome 
gold  medal  to  that  pupil  in  the  State  that 
would  make  the  highest  average  mark  in  the 
following  kinds  of  drawing:  i.  A  drawing 
from  a  copy;  2.  A  drawing  from  memory  of 
the  map  of  the  county  in  which  the  pupil 
resides;  3.  A  dictation  drawing;  4.  An 
original  design.  The  first  three  drawings 
must  be  dowtfree  hand,  and  the  last  one  with 
the  aid  of  instruments.  All  the  drawings 
except  the  map  should  be  adapted  to  some 
one  of  our  industries.  All  work  for  compe- 
tition should  be  forwarded  to  Prof.  M.  by 
the  20th  of  May. 


We  hardly  know  how  to  write  of  such  a 
matter,  but  the  editor  of  this  Journal  must 
in  some  way  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
large  number  of  letters  that  have  come  to 
him  expressing  regret  at  his  retirement  from 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. They  have  come,  some  hundreds  of 
them,  from  all  parts  of  this  State,  and  from 
almost  every  other  State — from  public  school 
men  and  college  men,  from  humble  teachers 
as  well  as  from  the  highest  school  officials. 
A  majority  of  them,  perhaps,  come  from 
members  of  school  boards,  the  unpaid  guar- 
dians and  supporters  of  our  system  of  Public 
Instruction — the  men  who  have  worked  with 
us  so  many  years,  and  whom  we  tried  to  serve 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  could  fill  a 
whole  number  of  The  Journal  with  extracts 
from  these  letters;  but  to  print  the  kind, 
generous  words  which  they  contain  would 
seem  like  sacrilege,  and  we  prefer  to  keep 
them  secret,  a  treasure  ever  fresh  in  our  own 
heart. 


We  have  before  us,  too,  as  we  write,  a 
great  pile  of  newspapers  containing  compli- 
mentary personal  notices  and  words  of  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  school  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth  were  managed  while  in 
our  hands.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
during  the  long  time  we  were  in  charge  of 
our  great  system  of  public  instruction,  with 
an  aggressive  school  policy  that  was  com- 
pelled to  meet  opposition  and  to  battle  with 
conflicting  interests,  no  criticism  would  be 
evoked,  no  enmities  created.  But  we  are 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  good  things  said 
of  our  administration  by  the  press  of  the 
State,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  notice 
that  the  editors  who  know  us  best  are  most 
hearty  in  their  words  of  commendation  and 
their  expressions  of  good  will. 


We  shall  quote  nothing  from  the  press  <rf 
our  own  State,  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
append,  as  examples  for  the  rest,  three  ex- 
tracts, noticing  our  retirement,  from  educa- 
tional publications  outside  of  the  State.  The 
first  is  from  the  School  Bulletin,  New  York, 
and  the  second  from  the  National  Journal  of 
Education,  Boston.  The  third  is  from  the 
Central  School  Journal,  Iowa. 

"The  regret  among  educational  men  that  Got. 
Iloyt  has  not  re-appointed  }.  P.  Wickersham  to 
the  position  he  has  held  for  fifteen  years  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  proportioned  to  their  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Wickersham  and  of  his  work.  For  seyeral 
years  Dr.  Wickersham  has  been  recognized  as  among 
the  first  half-dozen  educational  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  the  most  efficient  of  all  our  State  Super- 
intendents." 

"  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.D.,  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  oldest  State  official  of  that  grade  in  America,  has 
resigned  his  position,  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Rev. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D.,  President  of  Mercersburg  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Wickersham's  eminent  abil- 
ity and  long  and  varied  experience  made  him  a  strong 
and  influential  State  officer,  not  limited  by  State  lines 
in  the  scope  and  outcome  of  his  great  work.  *'  This 
one  thing  I  do,'*  has  been  his  motto,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  State  through  the  per- 
fecting of  its  machinery,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  agencies  in  county  supervision, 
normal  schools,  and  institutes,  has  been  his  constant 
purpose,  which  never  faltered  until  its  accomplish- 
ment. We  have  not  at  hand  an  abstract  of  the 
measures  which  Dr.  Wickersham  has  advocated  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  legislation  and  in 
practical  school  life,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  he 
has  been  most  industrious  in  this  direction,  aftd 
heartily  seconded  by  educators  and  politicians  of  his 
State.  In  the  advocacy  of  questions  relating  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  Dr.  W. 
has  always  taken  a  prominent  part,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  National  Educat- 
ional Association,  and  the  National  Council  of  Ed- 
ucation, owe  very  much  to  his  earnest  and  cordial 
,  support." 

"  On  the  first  day  of  this  month  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham  vacated  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  an  office  which  he  has 
held  for  fifteen  years.  No  other  educational  oflficer 
has  done  better  work  or  given  the  educational  cause 
more  impetus  than  this  veteran  worker,  and  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  part  with  him.  Our  loss  is  some- 
what lessened  by  his  determination  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  thus 
be  able  to  speak  to  us,  as  he  has  in  the  years  that  are 
gone." 


Two  Summer  Normal  Institutes  of  four 
weeks  in  length,  were  held  last  summer  in 
the  State  of  Virginia.  Both  were  largely  at- 
fended  by  teachers,  and  proved  very  success- 
ful. We  learn  that  similar  schools  will  be 
opened  the  coming  summer,  one  at  Abingdon 
and  the  other  at  Front  Royal.     The  foroier 
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will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  M.  A. 
Newell,  of  Maryland;  and  the  other  under 
that  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  the  Millersville 
Normal  School.  In  such  hands  success  is 
again  certain.  The  Normal  Institute  for  col- 
ored teachers  will  be  held  at  Hampton,  under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  Armstrong. 


The  Michigan  Legislature  has  just  passed 
a  law  providing  that  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  Detroit  shall  hereafter  consist  of  twelve 
members,  to  be  elected  by  the  city  at  large. 
We  have  given  much  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  have  became  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  plan  of  constituting  a  school  board  now 
adopted  in  Detroit,  is  the  best  for  all  cities 
and  towns.  A  small  board  elected  by  general 
ticket  without  regard  to  politics  is  the  policy 
that  will  most  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools.  Double-headed  boards  like 
those  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  or  boards 
composed  of  directors  elected  by  wards,  as  in 
many  of  our  other  cities,  never  act  in  that 
harmony  and  with  that  efficiency  which  should 
characterize  school  management.  It  may  be 
many  years  before  our  views  in  this  respect 
will  be  carried  into  effect,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 


Educational  journals  constitute  a  mighty 
force  in  uplifting  the  world.  They  generally 
have  had  a  short  and  troublous  existence, 
but  nevertheless  the  good  they  have  done 
cannot  be  estimated.  Even  though  they 
liave  not  been  appreciated,  their  work  re- 
mains, and  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time. 

A  teacher  who  neglects  to  support  educa- 
tional journals  deserves  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  for  he  is  deliberately  undermining  his 
own  foundations.  He  might  as  well  knock 
out  the  underpinning  of  his  school  house. 
He  deserves  the  fate  of  Tantalus,  forever 
asking,  but  never  getting  the  refreshing  water 
of  a  decent  salary.  We  have  no  sympathy 
and  less'  respect  for  a  teacher  who  will  not 
take  at  least  one  first-class  educational  journal, 
and  pay  the  full  price  for  it  in  advance, 

Barnes^  Ed.  Monthly. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  suggestion  in  this 
paragraph:  "A  State  Superintendent  who 
had  made,  during  a  long  term  of  office,  hun- 
dreds of  visits  to  ungraded  schools,  declared 
that  he  never  once  saw  a  teacher  conducting 
a  recitation  without  a  text-book  in  his  hand  ; 
that  he  seldom  saw  either  teacher  or  pupils 
at  the  blackboard;  that  he  never  saw  a 
school-globe  actually  in  use;  that  he  never 
saw  a  teacher  give  an  object  lesson ;  that  he 


never  heard  a  lesson  on  morals  or  manners ; 
that  he  never  saw  but  one  school  cabinet ; 
that  he  never  saw  a  reading  class  stand 
erect  and  hold  the  book  properly;  that  he 
never  heard  a  teacher  give  a  lesson  in  geog- 
raphy ;  that  classes,  when  asked  to  point 
north,  uniformly  pointed  up  to  the  zenith; 
that  he  never  heard  a  spelling  lesson  dictated 
in  which  the  teacher  did  not  mispronounce 
one  word;  that  he  never  found  a  school 
where  the  pupils  had  been  trained  to  write  a 
letter,  either  of  business  or  friendship." 

A  LEADING  feature  of  the  Kansas  report  is 
the  maps  accompanying  the  reports  of  the 
county  superintendents.  These  maps,  while 
they  exhibit  the  largest  rivers  and  cities,  etc., 
are  specially  designed  to  show  the  location  of 
the  school-houses.  Upon  these  maps  one  can 
count  every  school-house  in  Kansas,  and 
persons  desiring  to  settle  in  that  State  will 
undoubtedly  select  localities  where  the  school- 
houses  are  thickest. 


We  regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
Reed,  of  London,  England.  Sir  Charles  was 
President  of  the  London  School  Board  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  also  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. He  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
in  1870,  at  the  time  the  present  school  act 
of  England  was  adopted,  took  great  interest 
in  the  question,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  first  School  Board  of  London,  and  be- 
came its  President,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1873  ^^  came  to  this 
country  to  study  our  schools,  and  he  became 
largely  acquainted  with  our  leading  educators 
at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He 
was  President  of  the  jury  on  the  subject  of 
Education.  He  seemed  to  be  be  particularly 
partial  to  Pennsylvania,  and  complimented  us 
highly  in  his  report. 


We  have  not  room  in  this  number  for  ex- 
tracts from  the  late  report  of  Edward  T. 
Steel,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  very  able  and  comprehen- 
sive document.  All  the  school  interests  of 
the  city  are  fully  discussed,  not  in  the  way  of 
blind  laudation,  but  with  just  discrimination 
as  to  what  is  good  and  what  needs  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Steel  strongly  recommends,  as  he 
did  in  former  reports,  the  election  of  school 
superintendents  for  the  city.  He  would  also 
like  to  see  the  principals  of  the  schools 
granted  larger  supervisory  powers.  But 
the  part  of  the  report  that  will  atti-act  most 
attention  is  that    on   industrial    education. 
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This  we  will  endeavor  to  present  hereafter  in 
full.  Some  interesting  experiments  are  in 
progress  in  Philadelphia  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  shall  watch  with  interest  and 
make  known  the  result. 


The  late  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
contains  a  series  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  construction  of  school  houses.  This 
is  a  valuable  feature.  It  requires  special  study 
and  great  skill  to  build  a  good  school  house — 
a  school-house  combining  at  the  same  time 
economy  in  cost  and  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
.pose.  Millions  of  dollars  are  thrown  away 
every  year  in  this  country,  in  building  school- 
houses  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  science  and 
civilization  of  the  age.  We  have  paid  more 
attention  to  this  important  matter  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  has  been  done  in  some  other 
States,  but  still  there  is  great  need  of  im- 
provement. We  sincerely  hope  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Legislature,  providing  for  a 
new  edition  of  our  school  architecture,  will 
become  a  law. 


An  old  friend,  H.  B.  Whittington,  still  a 
teacher  in  Philadelphia,  has  become  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Enterprise^  a  journal  devoted  to 
industry,  trade,  and  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral storekeeper  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  magazine  is  handsomely  printed,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  interesting 
to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  much 
of  it  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The 
editor  in  a  late  number  has  the  following 
good  words  to  say  of  The  Journal : 

We  have  no  more  welcome  visitor  on  our  exchange 
list  than  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  When 
but  a  tyro  in  the  art  of  trying  "  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,"  some  twenty-five  yeare  ago,  we 
received  no  help  in  our  profession  that  gave  us  such 
just  and  correct  assistance  as  this  School  Journal. 
The  Journal  is  now  a  veteran  in  the  educational 
field,  and  has  achieved  a  success  that  has  given  it  a 
national  renown.  Our  earliest  efforts  in  the  journal- 
istic line  were  some  contributions  to  the  Journal^ 
when  quite  young  and  enthusiastic  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  we  well  remember  the  delight  we 
experienced  in  seeing  ourself  for  the  first  time  in 
print.  We  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  Journal  from  an  almost  life-long 
friendship  with  the  editor  and  proprietor,  Hon.  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 


Do  not  some  well-meaning  people  expect 
too  much  from  the  public  schools  ?  At  best, 
the  children  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
only  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  and  for  five 
days  in  the  week.  Suppose  some  of  them 
turn  out  badly,  how  much  of  the  responsi- 


bility rests  upon  the  home,  the  parents,  the 
neighborhood,  the  street,  their  companions, 
the  church  ?  The  school  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  influences  that  operate  uf)on  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition  of  a  child,  and 
that  not  the  most  powerful  one.  But  if, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the 
public  school  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  all  the 
moral  delinquencies  of  those  whom  it  edu- 
cates, how  much  less  can  the  charge  of  being 
a  **  nursery  of  vice  **  be  sustained  against  it 
in  the  case  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  who  attend  public  schools  barely 
long  enough  to  learn  the  merest  elements  of 
knowledge — to  read  and  write  and  cipher  a 
little.  This  large  class  is  scarcely  touched 
by  any  moral  influence  arising  from  the 
school.  It  cannot  be,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  children  attend  school  a  week,  a 
month,  a  year,  it  may  be  irregularly,  at 
school  at  times  and  then  absent,  living  in  the 
street,  with  home  surroundings  and  teachings 
either  unfavorable  or  positively  bad — what 
power  has  the  school  to  lift  them  up  to  a 
higher  moral  plane  ?  If  none,  what  justice 
is  there  in  holding  the  school  responsible  for 
their  bad  conduct?  Why  parade  them  in 
our  prison  statistics  as  the  fruits  of  our  public 
schools  ? 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Brook ville 
Republican,  It  decides  a  point  in  our  school 
law  long  mooted.  Judge  Jenks  is  a  very  able 
jurist,  and  his  opinion  will  most  likely  be 
generally  concurred  in.  We  hope  to  give  it 
in  full  in  a  future  number : 

A  case  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  decided 
by  Judge  Jenks  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  It  was 
the  petition  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Lowry  for  mandamtis  to 
compel  the  School  Board  of  Brookville  borough  to 
admit  his  children  to  the  public  schools,  they  having 
been  dismissed  by  the  principal.  Prof.  Hughes,  be- 
cause of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  father  to  allow 
them  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  point 
at  issue  being  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Dr.  that 
his  children  should  not  take  lessons  in  writing  while 
in  attendance  at  school.  The  case  was  argued  by 
John  Conrad,  Esq.,  for  plaintiff,  and  by  Messrs.  Gordon 
&  Corbett  for  defendants,  the  whole  scope  of  the 
teacher's  authority  being  reviewed,  and  great  interest 
surrounding  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the  Judge  is 
quite  lengthy,  in  which  he  cites  the  law  relative  to 
the  case,  and  concludes  by  refusing  mandamus  and 
ordering  that  each  party  shall  pay  their  own  costs, 
but  no  personal  responsibility  on  part  of  the  directors. 
This  ending  of  the  case  will  be  valuable  to  other 
Boards  of  Directors  and  to  teachers  generally,  as  it 
defines  their  powers ;  and  parents  will  also  be  guided 
by  it,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  being  that  they  sur- 
render all  authority  over  their  children  when  they 
pass  within  the  doors  of  the  public  school  building, 
the  teacher  assuming  authority  to  dictate  their  studies 
as  well  as  their  deportment. 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


^CHOOL  Savings  Banks  are  a  French  idea, 
^  and  they  exist  in  larger  numbers  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country.  The  fol- 
owing  is  an  account  of  the  method  employed 
)y  M.  Laurent,  the  founder  of  school  savings 
)anks  in  Belgium : 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  M.  Laurent,  professor 
It  the  University  of  Ghent,  called  a  meeting 
>f  some  of  the  directors  of  the  city  schools. 
HLe  told  them  that  saving  must  be  taught,  like 
virtues,  by  practice.  Children  are  the  best 
Lgents  of  social  reform.  The  future  laborers 
nust  learn  the  great  importance  of  small  sav- 
ngs.  While  small  savings  are  of  great  value 
;o  all  the  children,  they  are  especially  so  to 
:he  children  of  the  poor,  who  receive  more 
pennies  than  larger  coins,  and  to  whom  the 
labit  of  saving  will  be  the  only  means  of  suc- 
cess in  later  years. 

M.  Laurent  thoroughly  explained  his  plans 
\o  the  directors,  and  he  then  went  from 
school  to  school,  to  give  the  children  lessons 
Df  economy.  In  October,  i866,  two  com- 
munal schools  of  Ghent  had  each  a  savings 
bank ;  and,  thanks  to  the  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  communal  council,  the  city 
school  commission,  and  two  liberal  societies, 
the  savings  banks  have  been  introduced  into 
all  the  city  schools.  Of  the  45,000  pupils  of 
those  schools,  more  than  13,000  have  deposits 
each  exceeding  one  franc. 

From  Ghent  the  savings  banks  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  and  the  Belgian  system 
was  later  introduced  into  several  places  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy. 

The  following  is  the  taethod  of  M.  Malarce 
in  France : 

After  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
nearest  savings  bank,  the  director  of  the 
school  informs  his  pupils  that  he  is  ready  to 
receive  their  small  savings  (the  amount  of 
deposit  must  not  exceed  5  francs),  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  deposits  amount  to  i  franc  he 
will  transfer  them  to  the  regular  savings  bank. 

The  director  fixes  a  day  in  each  week, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  deposits 
will  be  received.  He  has  before  him  a  reg- 
ister, in  which  he  enters  the  names  of  depos- 
itors and  the  amount  deposited.  Each  pupil 
keeps  a  duplicate  account  on  a  single  sheet  of 
paper,  with  sufficient  columns  for  the  year. 

The  above  is  the  simple  process  as  far  as 
the  school-room  is  concerned.  The  transac- 
tions outside  of  the  school  room — the  rela- 
tions with  the  savings  banks — are  also  very 
simple.  In  the  beginning  of  every  month 
the  teacher  adds  the  deposits  of  every  pupil ; 


and  in  case  they  exceed  one  franc,  he  deposits 
the  even  francs  at  the  savings  bank,  and 
keeps  the  amounts  of  less  than  one  franc  on 
the  register  of  the  school  savings  bank. 

The  bank-books  of  the  depositors  are  kept 
by  the  teachers  as  long  as  the  pupils  attend 
school.  When  a  pupil  leaves  school,  the  book 
is  handed  over  to  his  parents  or  guardians. 

No  pupil  can  withdraw  a  part,  or  the  whole 
of  his  deposit,  without  the  consent  of  his 
parents  or  guardians. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 


A  SYSTEM  of  apprenticeship,  in  some 
respects  new,  has  been  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Richards  &  Dole,  machinists,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  intended  to  combine 
the  thoroughly  practical  education  of  the 
shop  with  the  theoretical  education  of  the 
school ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  industrial 
school  in  which  the  most  time  will  be  given 
to  practice,  instead  of  to  theory.  They  pro- 
pose to  require  of  the  apprentice  fifty-eight 
hours  a  week  of  work  in  the  shop,  and  nine 
hours  a  week  of  study.  The  term  of  appren- 
ticeship for  those  beginning  to  learn  a  trade, 
who  are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  is  to  be  six 
years,  in  which  time,  under  this  system,  it  is 
believed  that  an  apprentice  will  be  qualified 
to  rank  with  the  best  journeymen,  and  to 
earn  the  same  wages.  Those  who  are  over 
twenty  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  finish  their 
apprenticeship  in  five  years. 

All  applicants  for  apprenticeship  are  taken 
for  from  four  to  twelve  weeks  on  trial,  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  are  then  dismissed.  For  the 
first  year's  labor  five  cents  per  hour  is  paid  to 
those  uncjer  eighteen,  six  cents  to  those  who 
are  eighteen,  and  seven  cents  to  those  who 
are  twenty  and  upward ;  for  the  next  years 
the  rate  is  advanced  to  six,  eight,  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve  cents.  The  firm  also  pay  two 
cents  per  hour  additional  into  a  reserve  fund, 
which  is  paid  to  those  apprentices  who  finish 
their  full  term  of  service ;  for  the  six  "years 
this  amounts  to  ^400. 

The  scheme  in  this  shop  grew  out  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  thoroughly 
qualified  machinists,  and  is  an  attempt  to  solve 
again  the  old  problem  of  how  to  continue  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  now  largely  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  is  stated  that  this  firm  already 
have  more  applicants  than  they  can  accept. 
The  scheme  certainly  seems  worthy  of  a  trial. 
We  have  but  little  sympathy  in  very  many 
cases  with  the  lament  over  the  decadence  of 
the  apprentice  system.     The  introduction  of 
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machinery  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of 
labor  have  made  it  unnecessary  in  many 
trades.  In  some  trades,  however,  there  can- 
not be  such  a  subdivision  nor  such  machinery 
as  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  large 
proportion  of  skilled,  thoroughly  educated 
mechanics,  and  the  machinist's  trade  is  one 
of  these.  The  scheme  we  have  described 
above  certainly  seems  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce workmen  not  only  competent  for  the 
ordinary  routine  of  shop  work,  but  competent 
to  design  and  oversee  the  execution  of  work. 

Enterprise  Trade  Review, 


INDIVIDUAL  REPRESSION  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS. 


IN  an  article  in  Popular  Science  for  March, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson  presents  a  new  argu- 
ment against  public  schools.  He  contends 
that  the  work  of  public  instruction  is  done  by 
a  machine  that  subordinates  the  individual  to 
the  mass.  Children  are  brought  to  great 
schools  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  no 
matter  how  varied  their  talents,  or  how  differ- 
ent their  tastes,  they  are  made  to  study  the 
same  branches,  and  are  taught  together  in 
classes  by  precisely  the  same  methods.  As 
examples  of  the  doctrine  he  inculcates,  he 
mentions  China,  Germany  and  France. 
China,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  was  reduced  to  her 
present  condition  by  a  most  vigorous  system 
of  state  education ;  Germany  has  a  most 
unyielding  system,  which  is  fast  reducing  the 
German  mind  to  a  mere  repository  of  facts 
and  figures.  Under  the  French  system  France 
has  made  rapid  strides  toward  that  condition 
in  which  China  has  so  long  remained.  Amer- 
ica has  not  entirely  escaped  the  ^dwarfing 
influence  of  such  a  system,  which  the 
writer  believes  has  the  tendency  to  unfit 
men  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  And 
again,  he  says:  It  is  the  tendency  of  state 
education  to  make  all  intellectually  alike — to 
crush  genius  and  enthrone  mediocrity.  Sing- 
ling out  Buckle,  Spencer  and  Mill  as  particu- 
lar examples  of  those  exempt  from  public 
school  instruction,  and  instancing  Franklin, 
Greeley  and  Lincoln  as  men  who  had  little  or 
no  public  school  education,  he  leads  the 
reader  to  infer  that  these  distinguished  men 
were  saved  from  obscurity  solely  on  account 
of  their  absence  from  the  public  schools. 
The  following  paragraph  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument : 

For  the  conclusion,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be 
is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  perfection  of  our  system  of 
State  education  implies  the  destruction  of  individ- 


uality, and  that  the  destruction  of  individuality  dm 
social,  political,  intellectual  stagnation,  the  last  symp- 
tom of  that  fatal  disease  to  which  China  long  ago  f<^ 
a  victim,  which  is  even  now  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  of  whose  insidious  approadi 
America  may  well  beware. 

Now,  how  much  of  truth  is  there  in  thii 
statement  ?  Something,  we  are  free  to  admit 
We  do  teach  too  much  in  grades  and  classes. 
The  individual  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of 
in  the  mass.  Our  rule  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  largest  number  does  ignore  sp»ecial 
tastes  and  talents,  and  perhaps  allow  them  to 
sink  into  obscurity.  Our  school  machine, 
especially  in  cities  and  towns,  does  many 
times  cramp  and  repress  individual  develop- 
ment. But  that  this  is  an  objection  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
system,  is  a  conclusion  that  will  find  no  sym- 
pathy  among  thinking  men ;  that  it  is  an  evil 
that  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  change  of 
method,  we  at  least  do  not  believe ;  and  that 
all  Germans  and  all  Frenchmen  are  about  to 
become  fac  similes  of  each  other,  and  their 
nations  sink  into  stagnation,  owing  to  the  bad 
effects  of  their  systems  of  public  education, 
are  hasty  assertions  that  the  facts  do  not  ver- 
ify. Still,  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  discussed. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS   FROM  THE  EDITOR. — NO.  XXVIII, 


IN  AND  ABOUT   PARIS. 


THE  Great  Exposition  was  at  its  height 
while  we  were  in  Paris,  and  I  made  it 
the  subject  of  two  or  three  letters  written  on 
the  spot.  What  I  have  to  say  now  concerns 
some  of  the  noted  attractions  of  the  city  itself, 
which  have  an  interest  for  the  traveler  at  all 
times.  We  will  first  take  a  look  at  the  his- 
toric monuments. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  a  short 
walk  from  our  apartments,  and  we  enjoyed  our 
frequent  visits  thither  exceedingly,  both  on 
account  of  its  historic  interest  and  because  it 
it  is  at  present  the  centre  of  all  that  is  gayest 
in  Parisian  life.  Around  the  Place,  which  is 
390  yards  long  and  235  yards  wide,  there 
runs  a  balustrade,  from  which  spring  twenty 
bronze  columns  bearing  lamps,  and  at  inter- 
vals there  are  placed  stone  figures  represent- 
ing the  chief  cities  of  France.  The  centre 
of  the  square  is  ornamented  by  two  magnifi- 
cent fountains,  the  basins  being  fifty-three 
feet    in  diameter,  and  the  water  rising   in 
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»eautiful  jets  twenty-eight  feet  high.  Be- 
ween  the  fountains  stands  the  Obelisk  of 
^uxor,  a  fellow  to  the  one  recently  erected  in 
Central  Park,  New  York.  The  square  became 
listoric  in  1748  by  the  erection  of  the  statue 
>f  Louis  XV.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
>lution,  in  1792,  this  statue  was  taken  down 
ind  melted  up  into  two-sous  pieces  by  order 
>f  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  a  figure  of 
he  Goddess  of  Liberty  placed  on  the  pedes- 
al.  It  was  right  here  where  these  beautiful 
buntains  now  flash  their  silvery  waters  in  the 
iunlight,  and  groups  of  innocent  children 
>lay  merrily,  that  the  guillotine  did  its 
3loody  work  during  all  the  dark  days  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Here  Louis  XVI.  was 
executed ;  here  the  brave  Charlotte  Corday 
lost  her  head;  here  the  cruel  blade  descended 
upon  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette ;  here  in  turn  the  soil  drank  the 
blood  of  Girondists,  the  adherents  of  Marat, 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins  and  their  party, 
Robespierre  and  his  associates— republicans, 
monarchists,  royalists,  communists,  men  and 
women — 2800  victims  to  the  madness  of  the 
times  in  a  little  more  than  two  years.  The 
square  has  indeed  changed  its  character,  as  it 
has  changed  its  name,  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion becoming  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 

The  Bastile  is  an  object  of  so  much  historic 
interest  that    an  American   cannot  remain 
long  in  Paris  without  visiting  the  place  where 
it  stood.     It  is  an  open  space  of  some  size, 
from  which  six  or  eight  streets  radiate,  and  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  the  Column"  of 
July.     The  Bastile  was  a  castle  connected 
with  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  and  left 
standing  when  they  were  taken  down.     The 
city  now  extends  for  miles  in  every  direction 
beyond  the  spot  on  which  it  stood.     At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  Bastile  was  used 
as  a  State  prison.     Its  walls  were  ten  feet 
thick,  eight  strong  towers  gave  position  and 
shelter  to  its  defenders,  numerous  cannon 
stood  on  its  battlements,  all  approach  to  it 
was    guarded    by  moats,   drawbridges  and 
massive  gates.     Grim  and  menacing,  it  was 
a  symbol  of  the  hated  monarchy ;  and  the 
cry  went  forth  on  the  memorable  14th  of 
July,  1789,  '*  Down  with  the  Bastile.'*    After 
a  tremendous  struggle  the  fortress  was  taken 
and  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  the  site 
made  vacant  is  now  called  the  Place  de  la 
Bastile.     The  Column  of  July  rests  on  a  mas- 
sive round  structure  of  white  marble,  from 
which  it  rises  154  feet  high,  crowned  with  a 
statue  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty  standing  on  a 
globe.  The  inscription  on  it  reads  :  **  To  the 
glory  of  the  French  citizens  who  armed  them- 


selves and  fought  for  the  defence  of  public 
liberty  on  the  memorable  days  of  July  27, 
28,  and  29,  1830."  In  a  vault  underneath 
the  column  are  sarcophagi  containing  the 
remains  of  the  fallen. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Paris,  is  an  octa- 
gonal space  called  the  Place  Vendome.  In 
the  centre  of  this  space  rises  the  celebrated 
Venddme  Column,  erected,  in  imitation  of 
Trajan's  Column  at  Rome,  by  Napoleon,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Russians 
and  Austrians  in  1805.  This  magnificent 
column  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Com- 
munists in  1 87 1,  but  it  has  since  been  re- 
erected  and  restored.  The  column  is  142 
feet  high  and  13  feet  in  diameter.  Around 
it  runs  a  spiral  band  of  bronze  sheeting  300 
yards  in  length,  on  which  are  represented  in 
life-like  reliefs  the  scenes  of  the  great  cam- 
paign ending  with  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
The  metal  for  the  sheeting  was  obtained  from 
twelve  hundred  captured  cannon,  and  has 
thus  a  double  significance.  The  column  is 
crowned  with  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  in  his 
imperial  robes. 

The  Porte  St  Martin,  the  Porte  St  Den- 
nisy  the  Arc  de  Triotnphe  de  Carrousal,  and 
the  Arc  de  Triotnphe  de  PEtoile  are  triumphal 
arches  erected  at  conspicuous  places  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city.  The  two  former  are  on 
the  boulevards  of  the  same  name,  and  are  near 
together  and  of  about  the  same  size  and  ap- 
pearance. Both  were  erected  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  victories.  They  extend  across  the 
streets,  and  are  penetrated  by  archways  for 
travel.  Numerous  inscriptions  and  reliefs 
explain  and  illustrate  their  purpose.  The  Arc 
de  Triomphe  du  Carrousal  stands  in  the 
court  yard  between  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries 
palaces.  It  is  48  feet  high,  63  feet  wide,  and 
2 1  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  built  by  Napo- 
leon to  commemorate  his  victories.  It  is 
modeled  after  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
at  Rome.  Arches  penetrate  the  structure  in 
both  directions,  and  statues  and  reliefs  in 
marble  tell  in  forcible  language  the  story  of 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  soldiers.  On  the  top  of  the  arch  once 
stood  the  celebrated  Quadriga  from  the  por- 
tal of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Venice,  brought 
away  as  a  trophy;  but  this  was  sent  back  in 
1 864.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile  forms 
the  western  termination  of  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  is  the  most  imposing 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  stands 
on  elevated  ground,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  all  the  parts  of  the  city.     Its  erection 
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was  planned  by  Napoleon,  but  the  work  was  \ 
done  by  Louis  Philippe.  The  height  of  the 
structure  is  i6o  feet,  width  146  feet,  depth 
72  feet,  and  it  cost  over  $2,000,000.  The  arch 
that  runs  through  it  east  and  west  is  67  feet 
high  and  46  feet  wide  \  the  transverse  arch 
running  north  and  south  is  smaller.  The 
inscriptions  embrace  lists  of  the  names  of 
battles  and  of  distinguished  officers,  and  the 
reliefs,  that  cover  hundreds  of  square  yards, 
glorify  the  deeds  of  the  army.  No  French- 
man can  look  upon  this  noble  arch  without  a 
thrill  of  patriotism,  and  even  a  foreigner  can 
scarcely  remain  unmoved. 

From  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  and  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon,  it  is  a 
short  distance  across  the  Seine,  and  thither 
we  shall  direct  our  steps.  We  cannot  miss 
our  way,  for  from  all  parts  of  Paris  can  be 
seen  the  lofty  gilded  dome  of  the  church 
connected  with  the  Hotel.  The  Hotel  des 
Invalides  occupies  thirty-one  acres  of  ground. 
The  establishment  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  '*  for  the  purpose,"  as  he  said,  **to 
assure  happy  remaining  days  to  soldiers  who, 
old,  disabled,  or  infirm,  find  themselves 
without  means  after  having  grown  gray  in 
following  the  flag  of  their  country,  or  having 
shed  their  blood  in  its  service."  The  build- 
ings are  very  extensive.  There  have  been  as 
mahy  as  5000  old  soldiers  accommodated  at 
one  time  within  their  walls,  but  the  number 
has  been  reduced  to  about  500.  As  you  enter 
the  esplanade,  a  fine  enclosure  set  apart  for 
exercise,  you  will  meet  with  the  old  veterans, 
sometimes  without  an  arm  or  a  leg,  on 
crutches,  battle-scarred,  sad  wrecks  of  the 
havoc  of  war,  but  still  full  of  the  fire  that 
made  them  soldiers.  Here,  too,  are  numer- 
ous captured  cannon — guns  captured  from  the 
Austrians,  Germans,  Dutch,  Venetians,  and 
other  nationalities.  About  the  buildings 
there  are  pleasant  courts  and  well-cultivated 
gardens.  The  main  edifice  is  660  feet  long. 
You  can  enter  if  you  like,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  inmates  detailed  for 
the  purpose,  you  can  visit  the  library,  the 
museum,  the  council  chamber,  the  dining- 
rooms  and  kitchens.  There  is  not  very  much 
of  interest,  however,  except  in  the  museum, 
where  will  be  found  several  thousand  speci- 
mens of  weapons  of  different  kinds,  and  a 
large  collection  of  martial  equipments  from 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  down  to  the  present 
time.  Among  them  we  noticed  with  pecu- 
liar interest  the  white  banner,  with  its  fleur  de- 
lis, borne  by  the  maid  of  Orleans.  Access  to 
the  Dome  des  Invalides  cannot  be  had  from 
the  Hotel,  and  you  have  to  go  out  in  front 


and  walk  all  the  way  around  to  the  back  ia 
order  to  gain  admission.  The  entrance  to 
the  dome  is  through  a  yard  and  by  a  p>ortaI 
adorned  with  columns  and  statues.The  dome 
itself  rises  to  the  height  of  344  feet,  and  is  86 
feet  in  diameter.  Immediately  beneath  it  is 
the  open,  circular  crypt,  20  feet  in  depth  and 
36  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  bottom  of  which 
rests  the  huge  sandstone  sarcophagus  that  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  great  Emperor  of  the 
French,  Napoleon  Boi^parte.  The  entrance 
to  the  crypt  was  closed,  but  we  could  see  all 
that  it  contained  plainly  enough  from  the 
top — the  polished  granite  walls,  the  fine  mar- 
ble reliefs,  the  battle  flags,  the  rich  mosaic 
pavement  with  its  inscribed  names  of  battles, 
and  the  cold,  hollow  stone  that  contains  all  that 
is  left  of  him  in  whose  honor  all  this  was  done. 
No  one  can  stand  an  hour  about  the  mouth 
of  this  crypt,  even  in  these  republican  times, 
and  watch  the  troops  of  people  come  and 
look  down  and  wipe  away  their  tears  and  go 
again,  and  not  see  that  the  hearts  of  the 
French  people  are  still  "  in  the  cofl&n  there 
with  Caesar." 

The  most  famous  churches  of  Paris  are  the 
Notre  Dame,  St.   Chapelle,  Madeleine  and 
the  Pantheon.     The  site  upon  which  Notre 
Dame  stands  has  been  occupied  by  a  church 
ever  since  the  fourth  century,  the    present 
edifice  being  founded  in  1163.     It  is  Gothic 
in  style,  without  spires,  and  417  feet  in  length. 
Within  it  is  somewhat  gloomy,  and  much  less 
rich  and  imposing  than  the  finest  of  the  Ital- 
ian cathedrals.     The  facade,  as  seen  from  the 
open  space  in  front,  is  a  magnificent  work  of 
architecture.    The  grand  design,  consisting  of 
walls,    portals,   buttresses,   windows,    balus- 
trades,   niches,    statues,    towers,    archings, 
vaultings,  groinings  and  tracery,  is  wonderful 
in  its  richness ;  and  it  is  scarcely  marred  in 
its  general  effect  by  the  broken  sculptures 
and  reliefs  that  show  the  ravages  of  the  revo- 
lutionary times  that  have  more  than  once 
threated  destruction  to  the  noble  structure. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  its  architecture  that 
attracts  the  interest  of  the  stranger  in  his  visit 
to  Ndtre  Dame,  as  it  is  the  historic  associations 
that  cluster  about  the  famous  cathedral.     Be- 
fore its  altars  emperors  and  kings  have  been 
crowned,    and  royal   marriages  have   taken 
place.     No  other  church  in  the  whole  world, 
unless  it  be  St.  Peter's,  has  witnessed  so  many 
grand  pageants,  or  has  seated  so  much  power 
and  wealth.     It  has  had  its  dark  days,  too, 
when  reckless  men  and  vile  women  desecrated 
its  holiest  places,  and  even  threatened  its  de- 
struction.    Mobs  have  had  possession  of  it, 
and  it  has  been  in  turn  a  hiding-place  for 
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robbers,  a  rendezvous  for  the  rabble,  a  fort, 
a  military  depot,  a  prison,  a  "Temple  of 
Reason,"  and  the  church  of  God.  It  now 
bears  upon  its  front,  as  all  Parisian  churches 
do,  the  significant  words:  "  Liberty,  Equality, 
fraternity." 

It  is  but  a  few  steps  from  Notre  Dame  to 
the  cathedral  called  Sainte  Chapelle.  This 
cathedral  is  attached  to  the  palace  in  which 
the  French  monarchs  formerly  resided,  now 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  was  the  place  where 
the  royal  family,  in  times  long  past,  worshiped. 
It  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Service  is  held  in  it  now  but  once  a  year,  at 
the  opening  of  the  court.  There  are  two 
chapels,  one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  one 
was  used  by  the  royal  retinue  and  the  upper 
one  by  the  monarch  himself  and  his  imme- 
diate family.  The  main  chapel  is  exceedingly 
elegant.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  architect, 
sculptor,  painter,  has  been  done  to  make  it 
beautiful.  The  stained  glass  windows  are  of 
a  richness  entirely  unknown  in  America. 

The  Madeleine  is  a  comparatively  modem 
church.  Begun  by  Louis  XV.  in  1764,  the 
work  was  carried  forward  by  Napoleon  and 
his  successors,  but  not  completed  until  1 842 . 
Napoleon  designed  the  edifice  as  a  ''  Temple 
of  Glory,"  with  the  inscription,  *'  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  to  the  soldiers  of  the  grand 
army."  Louis  XVIII.  wished  to  convert  it 
into  an  expiatory  church,  in  memory  of  the 
royal  victims  to  the  Revolution.     Neither 


I  had  his  way.  The  church  is  built  in  the  style 
of  a  Greek  temple,  and  is  surrounded  by 
massive  Corinthian  columns,  and  approached 
by  a  series  of  stone  steps.  In  external  ap- 
pearance it  very  much  resembles  Girard  Col- 
lege, at  Philadelphia. 

The  Pantheon  occupies  the  site  on  which 
St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  was 
buried  in  512.  At  first  a  simple  chapel  was 
erected  over  his  remains,  then  a  church,  and 
in  1764  Louis  XV.  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  church,  to  which  iconoclastic  revo- 
lutionists gave  the  name  of  Pantheon,  and 
dedicated  it  "  To  the  great  men  the  country 
is  grateful  for."  The  edifice  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  very  much  resem- 
bles the  ancient  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The 
dome  is  very  imposing,  being  272  feet  high. 
Both  within  and  without  the  Pantheon  looks 
more  like  a  temple  of  fame  or  a  hall  of  honor 
than  a  place  of  worship.  In  the  tympanum 
there  is  a  figure  of  France  distributing  wreaths 
to  her  worthy  sons,  and  among  the  waiting 
groups  we  may  notice  Mirabeau,  Fenelon,Car- 
not,  Laplace,  David,  Cuvier,  Lafayette,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Bonaparte,  etc.  The  inter- 
ior is  decorated  with  frescoes  and  reliefs  of  a 
national  and  patriotic,  rather  than  a  religious 
character;  and  even  in  the  vaults  we  find  the 
empty  coffins  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and 
the  tombs  of  Lagrange  the  mathematician, 
Marshall  Lannes,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished men. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  May,  1S81.      / 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


'T"^HE  annual  examinations  at  the  several 
\^    State  Normal  Schools  will  tfe  held  this 
year  as  follows : 

Afansfieidt  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  May  31. 

JCuittoram^  9     **  Monday,  June  6. 

^gst  Chester^  9    "  Wednesday,  June  8. 

SAippensburff,  10    "  Monday,  June  13. 

Sloomsburg^  9     "  Wednesday,  June  15. 

Z^ock  Navetty  lo    *'  Monday,  June  20. 

£dinboro^  9    "  Wednesday,  June  22. 

Indiana^  I  p.  m.,  Monday,  June  27. 

California,  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  29. 

MillersviUe,  I  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  July  5. 

The  Principals  will  serve  at  these  examina- 
tions as  follows : 


Prof.  Cooper  at  Mansfield,  Prof.  Brooks  at 
Kutztown,  Prof.  Raub  at  West  Chester,  Prof. 
Maris  at  Shippensburg,  Prof  French  at 
Bloomsburg,  Prof  Beard  at  Lock  Haven, 
Prof.  Waller  at  Edinboro,  Prof.  Potter  at  In- 
diana, Prof.  Scheaffer  at  California,  and  Prof. 
Thomas  at  Millersville. 

Further  information  will  be  given  by  special 
circular  as  soon  after  the  election  of  Superin- 
tendents as  is  possible. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES. 


The  report  so  extensively  circulated  that 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  would 
revoke  all  Permanent  Certificates  granted  to 
teachers  is  without  any  foundation  whatever. 
No  such  intention  was  ever  expressed,  or  even 
intimated. 
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NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 

THE  school  board  of  Bloomfield  township,  Craw- 
ford county,  propose  to  establish  a  new  graded 
school  in  Lincolnville  during  the  coming  year. 

SUPT.  £by,  of  Franklin  county,  reports  that  the 
schools  in  the  rural  districts,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
closed  during  the  month  of  March. 

SuPT.  Meyer,  of  Centre,  says :  "There  are  a 
number  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  Superintend- 
ent, but  the  canvass  thus  far  has  been  mild,  and  the 
bitterness  and  hatred  which  characterized  the  cam- 
paigns years  ago  have  given  way  to  better  sentiment." 

It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Higbee,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  will  be  present  to  deliver  a  short 
address  on  the  last  day  of  the  County  Fair  in  Ven« 
ango  county,  when  the  schools  are  to  have  their  grand 
parade. 

The  Venango  County  Association  of  Teachers  will 
be  held  in  South  Oil  City,  May  13th  and  14th. 

The  new  public  school  building  of  Pittston  bor- 
ough, Luzerne  county,  was  dedicated  and  opened  for 
school  purposes  during  the  month  of  March. 

SuPT.  Williams,  of  York  county,  reports  a  school 
(class)  opened  in  York  April  4th,  and  under  the 
charge  of  D.  H.  Gardner  as  principal,  and  Mr.  Seiiz 
as  assistant.  The  school  numbers  41  students,  all 
preparing  to  teach. 

All  but  nine  of  the  schools  in  Pike  county  have 
closed  for  the  year. 

Perry  county  will  have  Normal  and  select 
schools  under  competent  teachers  at  Liverpool,  Mil- 
lerstown,  Newport,  Duncannon,  Blain  and  Eschol. 
The  Bloomfield  Academy  has  opened  its  spring  term 
with  an  increased  number  of  students. 

Fifty-one  diplomas  were  granted  to  pupils  in 
Greene  county,  who  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  prepared  and  adopted  for  use  in  the  public 
schools. 

Another  step  forward  for  Lackawanna  county — 
the  townships  of  Scott  and  Greenfield  have  abolished 
the  custom  of  having  their  teachers  '*  l^oard  around." 

SuPT.  Magee  reports  that  many  of  the  public 
schools  of  Clinton  county  closed  the  annual  term  with 
a  public  examination  which  reflected  credit  upon 
both  pupils  and  teachers. 

SuPT.  Thompson,  of  Warren  county,  says :  "We 
are  making  an  effort  this  spring  to  raise  the  grade  of 
teachers'  certificates,  thereby  hoping  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  our  schools." 

The  school  board  of  Cain  township,  Chester 
county,  has  furnished  each  school  with  a  large  wall 
map  of  Pennsylvania,  published  by  Messrs.  Butler  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  school  board  of  Foster  township,  McKean 
county,  has  supplied  the  school- houses  of  that  district 
with  the  best  kind  of  patent  furniture. 

The  schools  of  the  rural  districts  in  MifQln  county 
have  generally  closed  for  the  season.  Supt.  McClen- 
ahen  says :  **  The  teachers,  on  the  whole,  did  well. 
They  have   improved  in  methods  and  government." 

The  public  school  of  Lansdale  borough  has  organ- 
ized a  new  library  association.  A  public  entertain- 
ment was  given,  which,  added  to  contributions  from 
citizens,  enabled  the  association  to  purchase  over  one 
hundred  volumes.  The  project  promises  success,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  a  valuable  aid. 


Prof.  Shelly,  of  York,  says:  "  The  pro|rressis 
reading  and  writing  is  prominent  in  our  work."      | 

Many  of  the  teachers  of  Clearfield  county  an 
spending  the  spring  and  summer  sessions  at  the  Sai 
Normal  school. 

SUP1\  La  Ross  says  the  examinations  at  the  dose 
of  the  term  of  many  of  the  public  schools  were  vo; 
gratifying  and  of  the  right  kind,  without  special  pR* 
paration,  but  merely  a  review  of  the  studies  p«irsiei 
up  to  the  very  latest  hour  of  the  day  before. 

SuPT.  Davis,  of  Clarion  county,  reports  most  of 
the  schools  as  closing  during  the  month  of  Mardi, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  success  of  the  exanunatkt 
of  the  school  in  Toby  township  taught  by  C  IL 
Logue,  particularly  the  outline  recitations  whidifaii 
pupils  gave  during  the  last  day's  exercise. 

SuPT.  Desh,  of  AUentown,  sajrs  that  he  ha 
adopted  the  plan  of  the  teachers'  reporting  at  the  ckm 
of  the  month  the  total  number  of  cases  of  tardineaL 
This  is  doing  a  good  work,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe 
following — In  January  the  number  of  marks  for  tanfr 
ness  were  5273;  in  February,  the  total  number  35S3; 
and  in  March,  the  total  reported  2698 — a  little  ofcr 
one-half  the  number  reported  for  the  month  of  Janiurr. 

SuPT.  Harpel,  of  Shamokin,  says:  **0s 
primary  teachers'  institute  is  beginning  to  show  good 
results  in  grades,  as  it  has  been  the  means  by  whid 
many  advanced  ideas  in  methods  and  matter  ban 
been  introduced.  ^ 

SCIENTIFIC   NOTES,    ETC. 

'  The  largest  cotton-mill  in  the  United  States  bs 
just  been  started  at  Willimantic,  Conn.  It  cqdsisb 
of  a  single  room  820  feet  long,  174  feet  wide,  and  ok 
story  high. 

The  slow  method  ordinarily  employed  of  staitiag 
locomotive  fires  is  being  displaced  in  some  parts  i 
Germany  by  igniting  the  coal  with  gas.  The  gas  is ; 
conveyed  through  a  rubber  tube  to  a  number  of 
burners  so  placed  that  the  flames  will  come  in  oofi- 
tact  with  the  coal.  The  coal  is  sufficiently  heated  bf 
the  hurning  of  about  300  quarts  of  gas,  and  the  wwk 
is  done  in  from  ten  10  twenty  minutes,  accordii^  Is 
the  pressure  of  the  gas. 

The  lining  of  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  vii 
mica  is  a  new  use  to  which  this  mineral  has  recestir. 
been  put.  A  sheet  of  mica  is  imbedded  in  thia 
layers  of  cement,  and  placed  in  the  boot  or  shot 
under  and  adjacent  to  the  insole,  the  upper  leaxlie 
lapping  over  its  edges. 

A  late  noteity  is  an  alarm  clock  which,  at  a  gita 
hour,  lights  a  lamp.     This  is  effected   by  a  sprisj^l 
which,  released  by  the  running  of  the  clock,  ignites  t 
match  fixed  near  the  wick  of  the  lamp. 

It  is  stated  that  one  result  of  Professor  Nordo- 
skjold's  expedition  in  the  Vega  will  be  a  greit 
increase  of  the  supplies  of  fbssil  ivory  taken  to  £1^ 
lish  markets.  A  large  amount  of  the  ivory  used  9 
the  industrial  arts  comes  from  the  banks  of  the  Oa 
and  Yenisei,  where  mammoths,  that  in  a  past  age  vet 
found  in  great  numbers  in  Northern  Asia,  are  boriel 
and  frozen.  The  ivory  of  India  and  Africa,  is  snpoi- 
or  in  whiteness  and  texture   to  the  fossil  prodaa 

M.  Delaunay  has  proposed  the  theory  that  eanb* 
quakes  are  produced  by  the  passages  of  plaaes 
through  masses  of  meteors,  and  predicts  the  dates  < 
which  they  will  occur  according  to  his  theory  betwea 
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this  time  and  1920.  Earthquake  years  will  be  1883, 
1886,  1898,  and  1914. 

Dr.  Delaunay  has  discovered  that  the  direction  of 
the  movement  of  the  hand  in  drawing  is  a  test  of 
intelligence,  the  most  intelligent  persons  moving  the 
pencil  from  left  to  right.  The  test  may  be  made  by 
simply  directing  the  person  examined  to  draw  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  It  is  remarked  that  most 
ladies,  asylum  patients,  and  children,  move  the  hand 
from  right  to  left,  while  good  mathematical  students 
move  it  from  left  to  right. 

Gold. — The  total  amount  of  gold  in  existence  has 
been  computed  at  about  eight  billions  or  eight  thous- 
and millions  of  dollars.  Melted  down  and  massed,  it 
would  make  a  block  sixty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wid6, 
and  a  trifle  more  than  than  twelve  and  one- quarter 
feet  high.  Coined  into  five-dollar  gold  pieces,  and 
served  out  amongst  all  of  the  human  family,  there 
would  be  only  about   enough  to  go  around. 

The  old  tobacco  warehouse  in  Richmond,  Va., 
known  as  Libby  Prison,  and  in  which  so  many  thou- 
sands of  Union  prisoners  were  confined  during  the 
war,  was  sold  at  auction  for  $6,725,  Mr.  Jas.  T.  Gray, 
of  Richmond,  being  the  purchaser.  The  Libby  has 
changed  little  since  the  time  it  was  the  great  Southern 
military  prison.  The  bars  are  over  the  windows  still, 
and  it  needs  but  the  sentinels  walking  around  tolnake 
the  old  place  look  as  it  did  in  1863. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Swan,  of  New  Castle-on* 
Tyne,  in  electric  lighting,  seem  to  indicate  success  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  light  to  domestic  purposes.     Mr. 


Swan's  lamp  works  according  to  the  incandescent 
system,  that  is,  the  light  is  produced  by  a  non-con- 
ducting substance,  generally  carbon,  becoming  white 
hot  by  resisting  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  lamp 
consists  of  a  glass  vessel  resembling  an  inverted 
Florence  oil  flask.  In  the  centre  of  the  bulb  is  a 
filament  of  carbon  not  thicker  than  a  hair,  supported 
between  two  platinum  wires  which  are  placed  in  the 
electric  circuit.  Each  lamp  yields  a  light  equal  to 
from  thirty  to  fifty  standard  candles,  and  a  stesCm 
engine  of  four-horse-power  can  readily  produce  a 
current  sufficient  to  keep  three  dozen  lamps  in  action. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Florida 
— about  12,000,000  acres,  or  one-third  of  the  state — 
is  an  immense  swamp,  known  as  the  "  Everglades." 
The  work  of  draining  this  land  and  thus  rendering  it 
capable  of  cultivation  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
company  composed  largely  of  business  men  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  draining  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  a 
canal  from  Lake  Okechobee  to  the  Calooskatchee 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
another  canal  may  also  be  cut  between  the  swamp  and 
the  St.  Lucie  River,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  company  is  to  receive  as  compent^ation 
one-half  of  the  recovered  land,  which  it  is  said  will 
yield  every  production  of  the  tropics — indigo,  sugar- 
cane, oranges,  lemons,  coffee,  jute,  etc.,  and  will  be 
worth  $ifO  an  acre.  According  to  agreement,  the 
company  is  to  employ,  within  six  months,  a  force  of 
one  hundred  men  on  the  work,  and  to  continue  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  until  it  is  completed. 
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Mitchell's  New  School  Geographies. 
The  New  Primary  Geography;  Pennsylvania 
Edition.    Illustrated  by  Twenty   Colored  Maps 
and  Embellished  with  a  Hundred  Engravings, 
The  New  Intermediate  Geography;  Pennsyl- 
vania Edition.     Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and   Academies.       Illustrated    by     Twenty-three 
Copper-plate  Maps,  Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly 
for  this  work  from  the  Latest  Authorities,  and  Em' 
bellished  with  Numerous  Engravings 
Elements  of  Physical  Geography,  Together  with 
a    Treatise  on    the   Physical  Phenomena   of  the 
United  States.     Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Engravings  and  Thirteen  Copper-plate  Maps, 
Executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,    Philadelphia  : 
T  H  Butler  &»  Co,   j88i. 

The  necessity  for  frequent  revision  of  maps  and 
accompanying  matter  in  geography,  in  order  that  the 
text-book  may  represent  the  facts  as  they  exist  from 
time  to  time,  is  such  that  the  Messrs.  Butler  have  a 
skillful  geographer  constantly  employed,  with  all 
assistance  needed,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  keep 
up  the  work  of  continual  revision,  and  to  transfer  to 
maps  and  text  any  changes  required  by  political 
revolutions,  by  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  or 
by  the  march  of  civilization.  The  books  are,  there- 
fore, not  permitted  to  fall  behind  the  times.  The 
latest-revised  editions  before  us  present,  in  addition 
to  the  late  census,  considerable  new  matter  in  the 
department  of  physical  geography.  The  changes  in 
the  maps  of  the  new  primary  geography  are  those 
caused  by  the  Russo-Turkish  war  and  the  Berlin 
Tre&ty,  those  caused  by  Stanley's  discoveries  in  the 
map  of  Africa,  and  those  in  the  maps  of  the  United 


States,  South  America,  and  Asia.  On  the  maps  of 
the  Grand  Divisions  an  outline  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
its  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  has  been  engraved  on 
the  same  scale  as  that  of  the  map  on  which  it  is 
placed  so  that  the  comparative  sizes  of  diflerent 
countries,  and  the  actual  size  of  each  may  be  definitely 
presented  in  contrast  with  each  other.  Each  book  is 
complete  in  itself,  issued  in  handsome  style,  and  of 
substantial  excellence  in  paper,  printing,  and  binding. 
Although  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  matter  has  been 
added,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  moderate 
cost  of  this  widely-used  and  deservedly  popular  ser- 
ies of  geographies. 

The  Science  of  Mind.  By  yohn  Bascom,  Author 
of  Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  English  Literature, 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Ethics,  etc.  New  York  : 
G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons,   1S8/. 

Doctor  Bascom  may  be  considered  a  disciple  of  Dr. 
Hickock,  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  read  and 
appreciated  his  works,  to  be  the  first  of  American 
philosophers.  Dr.  Hickock*s  works  are  abstract  and 
his  language  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand,  and 
in  consequence  his  books  are  not  much  used  as  text- 
books in  schools  even  by  those  who  accept  his  phil- 
osophy. Doctor  Bascom,  writing  in  the  main  from 
the  same  standpoint,  has  prepared  books  better  suited 
for  the  schoolroom.  We  can  most  cheerfully  recom* 
mend  the  Science  of  Mind.  Our  Normal  schools, 
especially,  would  do  well  to  examine  into  the  merits 
of  this  book.  We  think  it  better  suited  to  their  pur- 
pose, and  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  teachers 
generally,  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  W. 
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The  English  Poets.  Selections  with  Critical  Ih' 
traductions  by  Various  Writers^  and  a  General 
Introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Humphrey  Ward,  M,  A.  Complete  in 
four  volumes.  Student's  edition,  in  box,  SS-  ■^** 
brary  edition  in  box,  S7-  -A^rw  Yorh  :  Mac Af Ulan 
<Sr»  Company. 

The  aim  of  this  series  of  volumes  is  to  furnish  in 
a  convenient  form,  a  thoroughly  representative  se- 
lection of  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  modern 
times,  excluding  the  drama  and  the  writings  of  Hiding 
poets.  The  work  of  selection  and  criticism  has  been 
performed  by  different  writers,  who  were  chosen  for 
their  special  acquaintance  with  the  poets  and  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  In  our  estimation  this 
delicate  work  has  been  well  done.  The  selections 
are  truly  representative.  We  miss  in  particular  au- 
thors some  poems  and  parts  of  poems  that  we  would 
have  liked  to  see  included ;  but  it  was  the  general 
taste  that  had  to  be  consulted,  not  the  taste  of  indi- 
viduals. The  critical  introductions  are  discriminating 
and  just.  On  the  whole  we  can  recommend  these 
volumes  to  all  students  who  desire  to  acquaint  them- 
selves in  a  general  way  with  English  poetry  and  Eng- 
lish poets.  w. 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Based  on  the 
the  Experimental  Mtthod.  By  Thomas  R.  Baker, 
I*h.  D,,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  State 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa,  Pp.  jj6.  PhiU 
adelphia  :  Porter  dr*  Coates, 

An  attractive  book  on  an  interesting  branch  of 
study,  presenting'  the  latest  facts  and  the  latest  ap- 
proved theories.  It  is  also  a  practical  text-book,  tiiie 
outgrowth  of  intelligent  class-room  experience,  and 
therefore  well  adapted  to  class-room  work.  The 
arrangement  of  matter  is  such  as  will  be  satisfactory 
to  teachers.  The  page  is  open  and  attractive ;  the 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent ;  and,  though 
many  of  the  experiments  described  are  adapted  to 
the  best  apparatus,  many  others,  at  once  simple  and 
striking,  are  also  recommended.  The  student  is  en- 
couraged, as  much  as  possible,  to  make  his  own  ap- 
paratus, and  to  try  experiments  for  himself.  The 
book  is  arranged  for  two  courses  of  study:  I.  A 
shorter  course,  embracing  the  matter  in  large  type, 
with  the  accompanying  experiments,  and  adapted  to 
advanced  classes  in  public  schools ;  and  2d.  A 
more  complete  course,  embracing  the  entire  book, 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  high  schools,  academies, 
normal  schools,  etc. 
Education  as  a  Science.    By  Alexander  Bain, 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic   in   the  University  of 

Aberdeen^  Scotland,     New  York :  D,  Appleton  <Sr* 

Company.    i88i. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  volumes  belonging  to  the 
International  Scientific  Series,  published  by  the  Ap- 
pletons.  Professor  Bain  is  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Mental  Science,  and  this  work  on  Education  as  a 
Science  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  it.  Pro- 
fessor Bain  is  a  philosopher  of  the  materialistic  school. 
The  basis  upon  which  he  builds  his  science  of  mind 
is  the  doctrine  of  Locke  that  there  cannot  be  any 
innate  ideas,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  the  senses.  We  are  far 
from  being  a  believer  in  this  doctrine  as  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  therefore 
there  is  much  in  both  Professor  Bain's  Mental  Science 
and  his  Education  as  a  Science  from  which  we  wholly 
dissent.  But  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
a  clear,  strong  thinker,  and  that  no  one  has  written  a 
better  exposition  of  the  one-half  q{  the  human  mind 


which  be  understands.  The  book  before  us  containi 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter,  and  no  teacher 
who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  literature  of 
his  profession  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  w. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  :  New  Editiok. 

With     Supplement,   embracing    204    Additional 

Pages,    containing    12,300   Netv     Words    and  a 

Vocabulary  of  Synonyms  of   Words  in    General 

Use.      Fully  Illustrated   and  Unabridged.       Pp. 

20SS,     Price  Library  Sheep,  Marble  Edges,  S'O. 

Philadelphia  :  J.  B,  Lippincott  &•  Co. 

This  noble  volume,   which   comprises   over  two 

thousand  pages,  contains  more  than    One   Hundred 

and  Fifteen  Thousand  words  in  its  vocabulary,  with 

their  pronunciation,  definition,  and  derivation.     The 

illustrations  number  more  than  one  thoasand,  and  the 

volume  contains  as  many  excellent  articles  00  S3mo- 

nyms.     Among  the  general  contents  of  the  EHction- 

ary  will  be  found  :     I.  Principles  of  Pronunciation; 

2.  Orthography;   3.    English   Grammar;    4.  Origin, 

Formation,  and  Etymology  of  the  English  Language ; 

5.  Archaisms,   Provincialisms,   and   Americanisms; 

6.  History  of  English  Lexicography ;  7.  Vocabulary; 

8.  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names; 

9.  Scripture  Proper  Names ;  10.  Modem  Geograph- 
ical Names;  1 1.  Names  of  Distinguished  Men  of 
Modem  Times;  12.  Abbreviations  used  in  Writing 
and  Printing;  13.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Quotations 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
Languages.  And  the  Supplement,  with  additional 
vocabulary  and  synonymes,  containing  some  twelve 
thousand  or  more  new  words,  or  old  words  now  used 
in  a  new  sense.  It  is  a  book  indispensable  to  the 
study  table  or  library  of  the  student  or  the  man  of 
literature,  and  it  is  eminently  in  place  among  the 
reference  books  of  the  well-equ'pped  school-room. 

Appleton's  American  Standard  Geographies. 
Based  on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Educa* 
tion,  and  giving  special  Prominence  to  Industrial, 
Commercial,  ami  Practical  Features. 
Appleton's  Elementary  Geography.  £legantfy 
Illustrated,  Eighteen  Full-page  Maps.  Quarto, 
Pp.  108.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  6f*  Co. 
Appleton's  Higher  Geography.  Embodying  a 
Comprehensive  Course  with  many  OrigineU  Feat" 
ures.  Quarto.  Pp.  128,  New  York :  £>.  Appie- 
ton  &*  Co.    1881. 

These  beautiful  text-books  present  the  subject  of 
Geography  in  very  attractive  form.  The  Elementary 
proceeds  on  the  objective  plan,  making  oral  exercises 
and  simple  reading-matter  text  to  precede  ordinary 
definitions.  The  aim  has  been  not  to  attempt  too 
much,  but  rather  to  present  what  the  pupil  can  readily 
understand  and  digest,  linking  facts  in  geography 
with  those  of  general  history,  natural  history,  and 
social  life.  The  ideas  of  location,  direction,  and 
distance  are  presented  in  an  effective  manner  ;  exer- 
cises for  review  and  for  written  work  are  valuable 
features  of  the  book ;  and  the  illustrations  are  well- 
chosen  and  elegant  in  artistic  finish.  This  book  is  a 
worthy  introduction  to  the  Higher  Geography,  which, 
to  quote  the  comprehensive  statement  of  the  title, 
page,  contains  **  numerous  engravings  illustrative  of 
new  subjects,  from  sketches  and  designs  by  distin- 
guished artists ;  with  political  maps,  combining  every 
convenience  for  both  study  and  reference;  with 
physical  maps,  showing  at  once,  by  a  new  arrange- 
menty  not  only  differences  of  elevation,  but  the  prin* 
cipal  minerals,  animals,  and  vegetable  products  of 
each  country;  and  with  a  commercial  map  of  the 
world,  displaying  the  chief  exports  of  the  leading 
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commercial  cities,  as  well  as  steamer-routes,  sub- 
marine cable  lines,  etc."  The  two  books  constitute 
the  -series,  and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of 
text-books  in  this  branch  now  before  the  educational 
public. 

Lectures  on  Teaching,  Delivered  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  England,  during  the  Lent 
Term,  1 880,  by  f.  G.  Fitch,  M.  A,,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
and  one  of  Her  Majesty s  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
Cambridge^  1 88 1, 

It  is  a  sign  of  great  encouragement  to  teachers  to 
notice  the  slow  but  sure  steps  by  which  the  profession 
is    rising  to  take   its  place   among  the   recognized 
learned  professions.     Some  years  ago  it  was  not  un- 
common to  hear  presidents  and  professors  in  colleges 
and  doctors  of  theology,  law  and  medicine  deny  pub- 
licly that  there  is  any  science  of  teaching  or  any  art 
that  can  be  formulated  into  rules  that  can  be  studied. 
True,  the  assumption  of  such  a  position  at  any  time 
by  such  men   shows  shallowness  of  thought  or  an 
unreasoning  prejudice.     If  there   is   no  science  of 
teaching,  no  science  of  human  growth  and  culture, 
there  is  no  science  of  anything     Break  the  chain  of 
law  and  order  in  God's  universe  at  one  point,  and  you 
break  the  whole,  and  the  learned  members  of  other 
professions  who  attack  the  foundation  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  like  Samson,  simply  pull  down  the 
pillars  that  will  cause  the  fall  of  their  own  temples. 
At  present  it  is   beginning  to   dawn  upon  the  dull 
minds  of  even  the  class  of  critics  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made,  that  after  all  there  may  be  principles 
underlying  the  work  of  teaching,  and  that  it  may  be  po- 
litic if  not  wise  to  recognize  teachers  as  belonging 
to  a  learned  profession.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  about  this  better  state  of  feeling  towards  the 
teachers'  profession  as  the  establishment  in  many  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  chairs  of  pedagogics  and 
courses  of  lectures  on  teaching.    Germany  led  the  way 
in  this  matter,  and  now  courses  in  pedagogy  are  about 
as  common  in  nearly  all  the  universities  of  that  coun- 
try, as  courses  in  theology,  medicine  or  law.     Eng- 
land is  following  slowly  in  the  wake  of  Germany,  but 
there  are  now  well-established  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     The  book  whose  title  we  have  given 
above  is  one  of  the  first  frnits  of  the  courses  estab- 
lished at  Cambridge.     It  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  education  or  a 
finished  *'  Manual  of  Method.     *'  All  that  has  been 
attempted,"  says  the  author,  **  has  been  to  invite  in- 
tending teachers  to  look  in  succession  at  each  of  the 
principal  problems  they  will  have  to  solve  ;  to  con- 
sider what  subjects  have  to  be  taught,  and  what  are 
the  reasons  for  teaching  them ;  and  so  by  bringing 
.  together  a  few  of  the  plainer  results  of  experience,  to 
place  readers  in  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  a  little 
easier  for  them  to  devise  and  work  out  methods  for 
themselves."     This  is,  however,  a  very  modest  claim. 
The  book,  indeed,  treats  of  practical  subjects  in  a 
practical  way,  but  there   is  a  vein  of  common-sense 
philosophy  running  through  it  that  makes   it   much 
more  than  a  mere  compilation  of  thoughts.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  no  teacher  can  read  it  without 
being  profited.     Our  wonder   is   that  an  audience 
could  be  found  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the  art  of 
teaching  so  plain  and  so  practical  in  an  old  English 
university.     We  should  add  that  while  written  by  an 
Englishman  for  a  special  purpose  in  England,  the 
book  contains   nothing  that    is    not   applicable   in 
America*  w. 


Wells  of  Salvation.  Songs  for  the  Sabbath  School, 
By  yohn  R,  Sweeney  and  Wm,  J,  Kirkpatrick, 
Pp.  ig2.  Philadelphia:  John  J.  Hood,  lOJtS 
Arch  St.     Price,  jj*  cents, 

W^e  have  had  the  pleasure,  repeatedly,  of  hearing 
both  these  gentlemen  lead  the  great  summer  congre- 
gations at  Ocean  Grove  in  the  service  of  song,  and 
welcome  with  pleasure  the  result  of  their  joint  efforts 
in  this  new  singing-book  for  Sunday-schools.  It  is 
issued  in  neat  style,  and  merits  its  full  share  of  pop- 
ular favor.  Being  printed  in  Hood's  patent  notation, 
the  name  of  each  note  on  the  staff  is  always  known 
at  once  from  its  distinctive  character. 

A  VERY  acceptable  package  of  sheet  music  from  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.,  contains  the  fine  song,  "  Forever  and 
for  aye  "  (40  cts.),  by  Marston,  with  an  elegant  pic- 
ture-title ;  and  one  of  Mile.  Anna  de  Bolacca's  songs, 
"  Meeting  and  Parting"  (40 cts.),  with  the  additional 
grace  of  her  attractive  portrait ;  also,  the  plaintive 
Scotch  ballad  of  "The  Four  Maries"  (30  cts.), 
"There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton,  and 
Mary  Carmichael  and  me."  With  these  comes  a 
lively  Waltz  (30  cts.),  from  "  Billee  Taylor;"  a  Con- 
cert Galop,  "  Once  in  a  Life  "  (35  cts.),  by  L.  Wallis ; 
and  a  Mazurka  (40  cts.),  from  "  La  Petite  Mademoi- 
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TRY,  TRY  AGAIN. 

1^        Lively, 


Favorztb  Schooi.  Somo. 


M4f=^f-g-^3i 


1.  *Tis      a       les  -  son      you  should  heed,     Try,     try        a  -  gain ;        If       at       first      you 

2.  Once    or    twice  though  you  should  fail,       Try,     try        a  -   gain ;         If       at       last      you 

3.  If     you    find    your    task     is     hard,      Try,     tiy        a   -   gain;      Time  will    bring    you 


mss 


1^1 


^^ 


don't    sue  -  ceed,     Try,     try 

would  pre  -vail,       Try,     try 

your     re   -  ward,     Try,     tiy 


a 


gain;     Then    your    cour  -  age        shall      ap  -  pear, 
gain ;        If       we     strive     'tis  no        dis  -  grace, 

gain;       All     that     oth    -    er         folks    can     do. 


For  if  you  will  per  -  se  -  vere.  You  will  conquer,  nev  -  er  fear,  Try,  try 
Though  we  may  not  win  the  race ;  What  should  you  do  in  that  case?  Try,  try 
Why,   with  pa  -  tience,  may   not  you  ?  On  -  ly    keep  this  nile  In  view.  Try,    try 


a  -  gain, 
a  -  gain, 
a  -  gain. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 


^STT^jT^Sj^ 


KiNDKRCARTBR. 


1.  Lit  -  tie  drops  of      wa   -   ter,  Lit  -  tie  grains  of       sand, 

2.  And  the   lit  -  tie      mo  -  ments.         Humble  though  they    be, 

w 

t 


Make  the  might -y 
Make  the  might  -  y 


O  -  ceon  And   the  beauteous  land.    And    the      beau      -      teous  land, 

a    -   gcs  Of       e    -   ter  -  ni  -  ly.        Of        e    -    ter      -    -      ni    -     -    ty. 


3.  So  our  little  errors. 
Lead  the  soul  away 
From  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Oft  in  sin  to  stray. 


4.  Little  deeds  of  kindness. 
Little  words  of  love. 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden 
Like  the  Heaven  above. 


$.  Little  seeds  of  mercy. 

Sown  by  youthful  handa^ 
Grow  to  bless  fhe  nations 
Far  in  heathen  lands. 


TlxQ  very  Creaxn  of  ''Old  Times,  Old  Books,  Old  Tzi^XiAnJ^'-Iniemgencer. 


gutter's  HiterarY  ^efeeKons. 
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ipp  B0W  0F  PMBE^ 

Arches  the  Continent  from  Ocean  to  Ocean. 
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City  of  New  York,  Oct.,  1879;  and  City  of  Providence,  (sec- 
ond City  of  New  England)  Dec.  17, 1880.     Brooks's 
were  chosen  as  the  best  in  Providence  over 
all  of  the  principal  Arithmetics   of 
Boston,  New  York,  and 
the  West. 

-Mc  See  Prices  in  January  No.  of  the  Journal.  *^ 


EXTRACT  [DEC.  18, 1880]  FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING  PRESS. 

Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  a  ifide  and  permanent  use.  Their  author,  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Prin- 
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been  written  after  large  research  and  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  business  as  prac- 
ticed to-day.  The  introduction  of  these  books  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
schools  of  Providence. 


onEgomer^'s  ^ormaf  |}nion  {nbusEriaf  ||ravPing. 
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Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Peiton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc, 
Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

630  Market  St.,  Fhiladelpfaia, 


1881.  -fTHE*-  1881. 

"AUTOMATIC," 


my    judenicDt   tlut    they    will 
piox:  to%c  moR  «»i>omic>]  and 

ever  iiclaic  useiI.-IahisFiiake. 

rnlHS    and  l-umiln,^    o/  Ike 
Cliicagt  B^td^Edmaiin. 


licil  and  npecially  Id  the  eue  with  whic 

tbeauppait&ccurcd  by  the  brace 


■*-^  16 1^  Jk  ©  3!e-«- 

What  is  said  of  the  "AUTOMATIC"  by  Prominent  Edncators,  and 

HemberB  of  School  Boards  in  Important  Cities  and  Towns 

where  it  is  in  use. 

From  President  J.  W.  STERNS,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  March  ii,  i88i. 

The  Automatic  Seats  have  been  in  use  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  this  Normal  School 
for  six  months,  and  give  general  satisfaction.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  get- 
ting the  pupils  to  use  them  as  intended  by  the  inventor,  nor  have  we  found  any  inconven- 
venience  in  the  use  of  them.  On  the  other  hand  they  economize  room,  and  better  than 
any  other  seat  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  keep  the  pupils  in  a  proper,  upright  position. 

From  LAURA  D.  AYRES,  Principal  Armour  Street  School,  Chicago. 

We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  Automatic  School  Furniture  which  has  been  in  use  in 
our  building  one  year.  It  is  handsome,  and  apparently  more  durable  than  any  I  have 
before  seen.  A  point  of  the  greatest  imporUnce  in  its  favor,  is  that  is  so  arranged  as  to 
induce  an  erect  and  healthful  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 


From  CHARLES  MURPHY,  Janitor  and  Engineer  of  Armour  Street 
School  Building,  Chicago. 
During  the  six  years  that  I  have  been  engineer  and  janitor  of  school  buildings  in  Chi- 
cago, I  have  never  before  had  the  care  of  school  desks  that  were  so  firm  or  so  handsome 
as  the  Automatic  now  in  use  in  our  building,  and  none  that  were  so  convenient  for  both 
pupils  and  janitor. 

From  J.  W.  RUSSELL,  Treas.,  Janesvillfl,  Wisconsin. 

The  Automatic  School  Seats  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  entire  school  board,  the  nearest 
to  perfection  of  anything  that  we  have  seen  in  that  line.  They  are  admired  by  teachers, 
pupils,  parents,  and  visitors.  These  seats  are  easy  to  the  back,  are  noiseless,  con- 
venient and  beautiful. 


-MK  COBBSSFOm>£INCE  SOIiICZTSD.  *« 


JQ^IT  BAER'S  SOKS,  liancaater,  Fa., 

Chneral  Aganta  for  S&Btern  FeiiiuylTaiiUL. 


•*  A  SUCCESS  E VERT^TO^HERE,  -H- 

AFFLETONS'  READERS,  PENNSYLVANIA  AGENCY  QUAOKENBOS' COMPOSITION 

APPLBT0N8*  ARTTHMETIOS,     ^     (^  ^       j  ^    f^  ^^  RHETORIC, 

QUACKENBOS' GRAMMARS,     J>^#  01^^16 101\  &  CO.  KRDSTS DRAWING  BOOKS, 

APPLBTONS'  OB0SRAPHIB8,  EDUCATIONAL,DEPARTMENT.  YOUMAFS  ^HEimraY, 

*        ^  MARSH*S  BOOK-KHPDIG, 

MODEL  COPT  BOOKS,  ~'""^"'"""  «.,*»-,,«««. , .-«,  <«•»•«<« 

QUACKENBOS  HISTORIES.  -ooT^-T^eTTTT  t  -c    -o  a  Other  Standard  Teri-Bodki. 


Jhe  pooks  pemanded  by  Educators. 

•>  Wp^JF  fpEY  ipi]5K,4'WPHT  f FEY  PT^Y-  * 

-^  Itk©  jLatest  and!  Beet  If  est^Bnoks* 


From  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Edited  by  J,  F.  VTickersliani,  I<Z«.  C 
Suptf  Fublic  Instruction,  and  J.F.  McCaskey,  Frincipal  Male 

Bigk  School,  Z«ancaster,  Fa. 

We  have  been  through  Appletons*  Readers  carefully  from  first  to  last,  and  are  delighted 
with  them.  Lessons  on  "  How  to  Read**  are  placed  at  intervals  through  them.  These 
present  the  most  important  principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be 
readily  understood  by  even  a  child.  Being  made  readmg  exercises^  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  neglected  as  lessons  upon  Elocution  frequently  are  when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or 
by  way  of  an  introduction.  • 

GIVE  ENTntE  SATISFACTION  IN  SCHUYLKILL  COXTNTT  WHERE 

THET  ARE  USED. 

From  JESSE  NEWLIN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 

and  President  Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Having  visited  nearly  all  the  fifty-four  districts  in  which  Appletons'  Readers  have  been 
used  during  the  school  year  about  closing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
as  it  is  to  the  school  officers  to  know  that  these  Readers,  without  exception^  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From  A.  B.  STEWART,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers  and  compared  them  with  others  of  our 
School  Readers.    I  consider  them  superior  to  the  Readers  now  used  in  our  schools. 

From  S.  A.  BAER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Series  of  Readers  and  regard  them  excellent  in  every 
particular ;  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first-class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  is  there 
that  is  not  essential. 


AfullsetofAppletons*  Readers  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  any  Director^  Teacher y  or  Friend 
of  Educatiortyfor  examination^  on  receipt  of  $i,io.  After  inspection  they  can^  if  desired^  be 
returned^  at  our  expense ^  and  the  money  refunded. 

Exchange.        Introdactioo 

-A.i»i»ijiCTOi«3rs»  B^iRsx  re:ai>er.     -     -     -      ♦o.io         .so 

-A.l:*I>LKXONS»  STOCONT)    RKA^IjiCR,   -  -  -IS  -3» 

AI>I>LEXONS»  XKIRD  JRICA.I>ir,R,    -       -  -  .SO  .43 

-A.I>I»aL,ETONS'  DEPOURTH    RK-A-DAr,  -  .SO  .06 

-A^i>X.KXONS»  B'IB^TH:    RI£A.X>ICR,     •-  -  -            .4LO  l.OO 

JOHN  A.  M.  FAS91iCOSE,  FottaviUe,  Pa. 


i 


^^\{e  0o^l\ei\  f)e^k.*^ 

They  mil  stand 


Haodsoniest 

Most  Durable 

Desk 
'  b  Aueria 


The  Heaviest, 

Perfectly 

Solid  and  Firm 
as  long 

a^  any  Dnildiig 
in  which 

They  are  Placed. 

Avoid  Ike  annoyance  of  repairing  light  and  rickety  furniture,  by  purchasing  desks  hnown 
to  possess  the  re^isile  flrmneas  and  stretiffth. 

All  correspondence  promptly  attended  to,  and,  at  we  are  not  mUrestid  in  any  combination  of 
any  nature  whatever,  we  can,  and  viUl,  when  called  upon,  make  prices  that  toill  not  fail  to 
fileaseyou.     Send  for  circulars.     Address 

Tbe  Koblo  Scbool  Fvmitvuro  Co.t 

'Wilkes  Bazxe,  Fenna. 

Af«ata  "Wwitad  ia.  Bnxr  Cotint^  In  th*  Stata. 


MITCHELL'S    r.K- 

E%  Xd  yN  Ko«  reidy. 

S^iaSS.   OUTLINE 

"""•'^         «.    MAPS. 
THE  NEW     I.  «,-iSf..h«i. 
AMERICAN  '■  K'EXa 

K.p^i|..._^READING 

>nd'a<mFiinioD.         CHARTS* 

PHblliA«d  by 

T.  H.  BUTLEB  a  CO..  Phil»d». 

HopI^deaT 

Garmore's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 


;'"«'• 


The  Words  Without  the  Uusic. 


urabkr  inumiKh  as  It  lupplia  «]L  the  tongt  and  hymns  al 
minnl  prlc«*  There  an  mtvy  Khcnli  in  vhlch  t  copy  i 
■  Song  Calledion  may  be  in  ihe  hindi  of  Itae  Teacher,  ar 

imjliupplied  with  "The  Wonfi"  only.  A ichoul  can ihi 
lupplied  at  the  oxt  of  a  few  cenii  per  pupil.    Rues.— Or 

3ne  Copy  otThe  PcnnBylvania  Sang  Colleclio'n  an 
fteen  Copies  ol  '■  The  Words"  sect  for  ti.oo. 

J.  P.  McCuhvy,  LancjiBtn.  Pa. 


JOHES  BSOIH£RS  &  CO., 


ForbrfKcr*!!  I^tfnt  nrawinc  Tablela, 
Bmltti'a  Praellcnl  NubIo  KetHter. 
nnH.eai»im  In  PtalloIoK7- 

CUKIKSATI.       PBILADELPnU.       CSICAOO. 


gaimaae?  Mmiiwa.sA  Act  §ebo@l. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION,  for  Teachers,  Superinlcndcnls,  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Ar(  SWdenti. 
Industrial   Drawing,  Waler   Color,  Oil    Painling,  and    Modeling   in   C!ay.     Opens  July  5,  for  four  weeks. 

Eipeoies  low.     Send  for  circular.  

W.  S.  aOODlTOXTCrB,  Celumbua,  Ohio. 

Sujil.  0/ Drawing  in  Public  Sthools,  Viretlor  0/  Cotumbut  Art  Scktal. 


•**  Me@17FFB1^  )N- 


EYIgED  f  E^DE^3  MD  MUiE^ 


1,000,000.    eVE^  eNE  MII^MeN  fihWUM  IW^^MQEH.    1,000,000. 


McGUFFErS  REVISED  FIRST  READER, 
McGUFFErS  REVISED  SECOND  READER, 
McGUFFET'S  REVISED  THIRD  READER, 
HcGUFFET'S  REVISED  FOURTH  READER, 
McGUFFErS  REVISED  FIFTH  READER, 
McGUFFETS  REVISED  SIXTH  READER, 
McGUFFETS  REVISED  ECLSOTIG  SPELLER, 


Ex. 

Intro. 

.10 

J6 

.15 

.30 

.20 

.42 

.25 

.50 

.40 

.72 

.50 

.85 

.10 

.18 

ICcQnffey's  Revised  Headers  are  the  latest,  the 

most  attractive,  and  the  best  Readers  published. 

They  cover  a  wider  range  of  the  best  English  lit- 
erature than  any  other  series. 

They  contain  selections  from  the  writings  of  two 
hundred  (200)  standard  authors. 

They  are  better  and  more  profusely  illustrated  than 
any  other  series. 

They  are  embellished  with  250  engravings,  all  new, 
by  60  of  the*best  artists  in  America. 

They  are  adapted  to  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  book-making  art. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,    ~  University  of  Tennessee. 

"  I  have  received  the  beautiful  series  of  HcGfufFey'S  Bevised  BeftderS,  which  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  added  so  greatly  to  the  value 
and  beauty  of  these  standard  and  justly  valued  books. 

"  I  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  McGuffey,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  among  the  \v^sest  and  best  American 
educators.  I  know  that  he  regarded  these  Readers  as  the  most  important  work  of  his  life — highly  useful 
as  it  was  in  other  respects. 

"  This  revision  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory,  for  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  thanking  you;  and  I 
hope  the  series  may  long  hold  its  honored  place  in  the  favor  of  the  American  public." 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  WORLD,  BOSTON. 

"  We  must  say  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  that  the  selections,  both  in  prose  and  verse,*  are  uu. 
commonly  good ;  the  gradation  is  judicious ;  and  our  most  eminent  authors  are  represented.  The  com- 
piler's  constant  aim  is  obvious,  to  produce  proper  ethical  result.s  in  connection  with  drill  in  reading ;  and 
the  books  as  a  whole,  as  we  have  reason  to  testify  from  several  weeks  of  actual  trial,  are  very  fascinating 
for  pleasure  reading. 

"  Their  great  ckarm^  however^  is  in  their  pictures  ^  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  are  in  the  best  style, 
both  as  respects  drawing  and  engraving,  now  compassed  by  American  art.  There  are  any  number  of  cuts 
scattered  lavishly  through  these  books  which  are  equal  in  beauty  and  design  and  delicacy  of  execution  to 
the  best  work  that  has  been  seen  in  the  magazines.     We  can  say  no  more." 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  STATIONER,  NEW  YORK, 

"  An  event  which  is  noteworthy  for  the  influence  it  will  exert  upon  the  future  is  the  new  edition  of  Mc- 
Guffey *s  Readers,  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  The  point  to  which  I  refer ^is  the  marvelous  excellence  of 
the  engravings.  Money  could  buy  nothing  better  in  that  line,  and  the  engraver  can  produce  nothing  mxnre 
perfect.  It  is  of  the  style  and  quality  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  celebrated  New  York  Illustrated  Mag- 
azines. When  the  boys  and  girls  whose  young  eyes  look  on  these  splendid  engravings  become  men  and 
women,  sham  and  shoddy  in  art  will  have  to  stand  aside,  will  get  no  quarter  from  them." 

McaTTFFE^'S  REVISED  RE.^BERS. 


Nbw  York  Citt, 

HOBOKBN, 

Tkrrr  Hautx, 
•Fort  Wayne, 
Sandusky, 
oskaloosa, 
Chilacothb,  O., 
Grbsnvillb,  Mich., 
Mbxico,  Mo., 
Newport,  Ky,, 
Grbbnsburg,  1nd„ 
Antrim,  N.  H., 
Wilmington,  III., 
Los  Angblbs,  Gal., 
Urbana.  III., 
Calivornia  Pa., 
Newark,  O., 


Brooklyn, 
Pattbrson.  N.  J., 
DuBUQUB,  Iowa. 
Burlington.  Iowa, 
Paris,  Ky., 
Iowa  City, 
Savannah,  Mo., 
Carrolton,  Ga., 
Wichita,  ICan., 
Zaneaville,  O., 
Garroll  City,  I  a. 
Georgbtown.  ICy., 
Savannah,  Mo„ 
Frbdbricktown,  Mo., 
Columbus,  Ind., 
Ark,  Citt,Kan., 
Flushing,  N.  Y., 


Saint  Louis, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
TopEKA,  Kansas, 
Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Shelbyvillb,  Tbkn., 
South  Bend,  Ind., 
Carbondalb,  III., 
Remington,  Ind., 
Effingham,  Kas., 
Stbubbnvillb,  O., 
Miodlbtown,  Mass., 
Anderson,  Ind., 
Hamilton,  O., I 
Mansfield,  O., 
Gallatin,  Mo., 
Concordia,  Kan., 
Cynthiana,  Ky., 


San  Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
Charleston,  III. 
Lexington,  Ky., 
Kirksville,  Mo. 
Dayton,  O. 
Richmond,  Ind., 
Connsrsvillb,  Ind., 
Cuthbbrt,  Ga., 
Clarksville,  Tbnn., 
Ashland,  Miss., 
Pierce  City,  Mo., 
Bloomington,  Ind., 
Seymour,  Ind., 
Ambricus,  Ga. 
Bahaua,  Miss. 
Elk  Falls,  Kan., 


Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, 
E.  Saganaw,  Mich., 
Columbus,  O., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Ia,, 
Pohtsmouth,  O.  , 
Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Atlantic,  Iowa, 

CiRCLBYILLB,  O. 

Carlinvillb,  Ilu, 
Olamon,  Mb., 
Hartford  City,  Ind., 
St.  James,  N.  Y., 
Sullivan,  Ind., 
Clinton,  Ilu, 
Taunton,  Mass., 
Columbus,  Kan. 


And  600  othor  large  Cities  and  Towns. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  &  New  York. 
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LATE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  COLLEGES. 

■     NECESSITY   FOR  HIGHER   EDUCATION. 


AN  impression  seems  to  have  gained 
some  ground  that  the  public  school 
system  of  this  State  has  been  administered 
for  some  years  past  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  colleges.  This  impression,  in  whatever 
degree  it  exists,  was  created  partly  by  a  few 
restless  spirits  connected  with  certain  col- 
leges, who  seem  anxious  to  find  some  excuse 
for  the  weakness  of  their  institutions  other 
than  their  own  inefficiency ;  and  partly,  by 
two  or  three  evil-minded  persons  who  think 
that  lies  of  this  kind  concerning  a  State 
school  officer  would  be  likely  to  do  him 
more  injury  than  if  told  about  open,  official 
acts,  with  reference  to  which  the  public 
cannot  be  so  easily  deceived.  Hear  one  of 
these,  in  a  recent  number  of  his  paper  : 

"  The  outgoing  administration  taught  that 
the  State  owes  ever>'  child  a  university  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  public  high  school  was  equal 
to  if  not  superior  to  the  college  ;  that  a  di- 
ploma from  a  State  Normal  School  was  superior 
to  a  College  diploma,  and  thai  the  holder  of  a 
Norma!  diploma  was  better  fitted  lo  teach  a 
senior  class  in  college  iHan  a  college  graduate 
to  teach  the  alphabet.'" 

This  extract  is  written  in  rather  bad  Eng- 
lish for  a  "college  man,"  but  its  meaning 
is  plain  enough  ;  and  we  have  to  say  in  re- 
ply that  the  "  outgoing  administration  "  left 
nothing  on  record  to  justify  any  such  state- 
ment of  its  position.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  ever  friendly  to  the  colleges,  and  went 
more  out  of  its  way  to  strengthen  them  and 
to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between 


them  and  the  common  schools  than  any 
preceding  administration. 

Besides  official  duty,  the  late  Superintend- 
ent had  strong  personal  reasons  for  showing 
the  best  of  good-will  towards  our  Pennsyl- 
vania Colleges.  He  is  not  himself,  unfortu- 
nately, a  regular  college  graduate,  but  he  has. 
received  over  and  over  again,  from  the 
colleges  of  his  own  State,  the  highest  honors 
they  could  bestow.  There  are  few  colleges; 
in  the  State  of  one  or  the  other  of  whose 
literary  societies  he  is  not  a  member  ;  and 
he  has  served  several  of  them  as  a  trustee 
and  in  other  ways.  Indeed,  no  other  man 
in  the  State  has  such  binding  personal  rea- 
sons for  being  a  friend  of  colleges  and  colle- 
giate education,  and  he  is  proud  to  point  to 
his  official  record  to  prove  that  he  has  not 
been  ungrateful. 

As  there  are  those  who  would  be  ^ad  to 
bring  about  a  conflict  between  our  colleges 
and  our  public  schools,  in  the  hope  that 
something  would  turn  up  in  the  common 
ruin  that  they  might  turn  to  advantage;  and 
as,  to  further  their  selfish  ends,  they  would 
like  to  make  it  appear  that  the  late  school 
administration  was  hostile  to  colleges,  we 
print  below  some  extracts  from  reports  made 
to  the  Legislature,  that  all  may  see  the  views 
held  and  the  policy  adopted  on  this  import- 
ant question.  We  ask  that  they  be  read  and 
considered,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  erroneous  impression  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  if  indeed  any  well-informed, 
honest  man  entertains  it,  but  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  re-opening  the  question  involved ; 
for  what  is  said  in  the  extracts  is  as  appro- 
priate now  as  it  was  when  written. 

Before  making  the  quotations,  however, 
we  desire  to  say  that  the  colleges  of  the 
State  do  not  in  any  way  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  has  to  do  with  public,  not 
with  private  schools.  The  law  clearly  pre- 
scribes his  duties,  and  they  do  not  embrace 
a  single  item  that  has  the  slightest  bearing 
on  the  organization  or  management  of  col- 
leges. These  have  a  governing  body  entirely 
separate  from  the  public  school  system,  and 
wholly  independent  of  it.  All  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Publie  Instruction  can  do  for  the 
colleges  is  to  strengthen  and  encourage  them 
by  the  weight  of  such  moral  influences  as 
he  can  exert  in  their  favor,  and  by  elevating 
the  public  schools  to  such  a  point  as  will 
make  them  feeders  of  the  colleges.  The 
extracts  we  are  about  to  quote  will  show  to 
what  extent  this  work  of  good-will  was  per- 
formed during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

As  early  as  1866,  in  his  very  first  report 
made  to  the  Legislature,  the  late  Superin- 
tendent outlined  a  **plan  for  bringing  about 
a  closer  union  among  all  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  State.'*  This  plan,  as  it 
applied  to  colleges,  was  spoken  of  as  follows  : 

"Our  colleges  cannot  be  disturbed,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  in  their  vested  rights  or  char- 
tered privileges.  Unless  it  be  made  voluntar- 
ily, no  change  should  be  demanded  in  their 
present  relations  to  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations, that  for  the  most  part  founded 
and  have  supported  them ;  and  none  is  required 
by  the  plan  now  proposed.  Their  government 
ought  to  remain  in  the  same  hands  as  now. 
But  the  plan,  as  to  colleges,  contemplates  the 
passage  of  a  general  law  regulating  these  in- 
stitutions in  certain  particulars,  but  leaving 
their  authorities  entirely  free  to  accept  its  pro- 
visions or  not,  at  the  option.  The  leading 
provisions  of  such  a  law  ought  in  my  opinion 
to  be — 

*' First.  A  provision  fixing  the  requirements 
of  every  institution  claiming  to  be  a  college, 
and  asking  the  benefits  conferred  by  law. 
This  legislation  would  give  the  just  rank  to 
the  colleges  that  deserve  their  name,  and  ex- 
clude from  it  those  institutions  that  bear  the 
name  unworthily. 

'•  Second,  A  provision  requiring  all  colleges 
accepting'  the  act,  to  make  annual  reports  to 
some  properly-constituted  State  authority,  and 
to  be  open  to  the  visitation  of  competent  offi- 
cers appointed  by  that  authority. 

*' Third.  A  provision  providing  for  a  certain 
number  of  free  scholarsnips  for  pupils  coming 
up  properly  prepared  and  properly  recom- 
mended from  the  common  schools,  through 
the  academies,  seminaries,  and  high  schools 
of  the  State. 


** Fourth.  A  provision  giving  a  liberal  annual 
appropriation  from  the  treasury  of  the  State  to 
all  colleges  accepting  the  act.*' 

Was  the  hand  hostile  to  Colleges  that 
penned  these  extracts  ? 

In  the  winter  of  1867,  a  bill,  called  the 
"College  Bill,*'  was  drawn  up  by  the  Super- 
intendent in  accordance  with  the  plan  he 
had  proposed.  This  bill,  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  was  laid  before  a 
conference  composed  of  representatives  from 
different  colleges,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
School  Department.  The  bill  was  approved 
by  the  conference,  and  while  before  the 
Legislature,  petitions  were  presented  in  its 
behalf  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
University  of  Lewisburg,  Western  Univer- 
sity, Lincoln  University,  Allegheny  College, 
Dickinson  College,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Haverford  College,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania  College,  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege, and  Westminster  College.  We  will 
quote  in  part  two  sections  of  this  bill,  which 
are  sufficient  to  show  its  spirit : 

''Section  6.  All  colleges  recognized  as 
State  institutions,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  entirely  exempt  n-om  State 
control  as  respects  their  vested  rights  and 
chartered  privileges,  their  governmental  regu- 
lations, and  their  religious  preferences,  and 
each  of  them  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual 
appropriation  of dollars. 

"Section  8.  All  colleges  receiving  aid  from 
the  State,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  are  hereby  required  to  grant  free  scholar- 
ships, if  their  qualifications  are  such  as  the 
rules  of  admission  at  the  institution  to  which 
application  is  made  require,  to  all  students 
from  common  or  high  schools,  to  the  number 
of  one  for  each  fifty  dollars  received  from  the 
State." 

The  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  but  it  cer- 
tainly shows  good-will  to  the  colleges  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  prepared  it,  and  who 
would  have  been  glad  could  it  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  '  And  he  be- 
lieves now  as  then,  that  such  a  measure  who 
would  tend  to  harmonize  our  diverse  educa- 
tional interests,  and  while  giving  them  room 
for  individual  development,  would  unite  them 
all  in  a  common  effort  to  educate  the  whole 
people  up  to  the  highest  point  practicable. 

This  measure  was  a  new  one  and  struck 
many  friends  of  both  elementary  and  higher 
education.  It  was  warmly  discussed  in  the 
Legislature,  before  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at  Allentown,  and  elsewhere;  but 
the  Superintendent  was  ever  bold  in  defend- 
ing it  let  the  attack  come  from  whom  it 
might. 

In  his  report  for  1871,  the  matter  of  a 
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closer  union  between  our  common  schools 
and  our  colleges  was  again  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  Superintendent.  He  again 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
"College  Bill,"  and  adds  : 

"Our  common  schools  need  the  help  of  our 
colleges — need  their  learnings  their  light — 
need  them  as  objects  towards  which  to  direct 
the  aspirations  of  ambitious  pupils.  If  we  aim 
at  nothing  beyond  a  common  school  education, 
our  educational  interests  must  move  forward  on 
a  low  plane,  and  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  pupil  will  be  characterized  by  a  dead  sea 
of  meoiocrity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  our  youth 
can  see,  far  up  the  rugged  path  of  knowledge 
they  are  climbing,  the  open  doors  of  a  college, 
they  will  be  stimulated  to  greater  exertions, 
their  latent  powers  will  be  developed,  they  will 
breathe  a  purer  air,  enjoy  a  clearer  light ;  and 
though  comparatively  few  may  be  able  to  enter 
the  doors,  aU  will  be  ennoblea  by  the  prospect. 

"Our  colleges  need  the  help  of  the  common 
schools — need  their  strength,  their  warmth — 
need  them  as  streams  need  fountains,  as  the 
sculptor  needs  marble.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  the  number  of  students  in  our  colleges  is 
not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
x)ur  population.  The  development  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  within  the  last  few  years  is 
truly  marvelous,  but  our  colleges  arc  almost 
standing  still.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are 
more  men  of  liberal  culture  in  Pennsylvania 
than  there  were  fifty  years  ago.  The  courts  of 
justice,  the  legislative  bodies,  the  professional 
conventions  of  that  day,  seem  to  have  con- 
tained as  many  full-grown  men,  men  of  ripe 
culture,  broad  views,  high-toned  honor,  and 
strict  obedience  to  principle,  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  average  farmer,  mechanic, 
or  workingman,  is  a  better  scholar,  a  man  of 
more  culture,  in  the  year  1871  than  he  was  in 
the  year  1821,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
average  professional  man.  What  we  have 
gained  in  breadth  of  learning,  we  seem  to  have 
lost  in  depth.  The  principal  reason  of  all  this 
is  the  distance,  the  chasm,  that  exists  between 
common  school  and  college. 

•*  Formerly  there  were  in  this  State  a  large 
number  of  classical  and  mathematical  acade- 
mies and  seminaries.  These  were  mostly 
taught  by  graduates  of  colleges,  who  prepared 
many  of  their  pupils  to  take  the  same  course 
they  had  themselves  profited  b); ;  they  not 
only  did  this  in  the  matter  of  learning,  but  also 
in  the  matter  of  taste.  These  useful  institutions 
have  nearly  all  disappeared,  supplanted  by 
the  more  vigorous  public  high  schools.  In 
nearly  all  our  county  towns,  and  in  many  of 
our  country  villages,  there  are  to  be  found  at 
the  present  time  old  academy  buildings,  relics 
of  the  era  to  which  I  allude,  within  whose 
walls,  now  fast  mouldering  with  neglect  and 
decay,  were  educated  a  majority  of  the  men 
who  have  made  Pennsylvania  what  she  is;  but 
very  few  of  them  are  now  used  for  academical 
purposes,  the  development  of  the  common 
school  system  having  diverted  the  streams  of 
learning  from  them  m  another  direction.     In- 


stead of  academies  we  have  high  schools;  and 
these,  without  a  common  tie  of  sympathy  or 
interest  with  the  colleges,  have  in  view  other 
educational  ends  than  that  of  preparing  their 
pupils  for  a  collegiate  course  of  study. 

"  The  colleges,  therefore,  have  lost  their 
academical  feeders^  but  have  not  as  yet  sup- 
plied their  place  by  the  feeders  they  mignt 
find,  broader,  stronger,  better,  in  the  high 
schools  that  have  taken  their  place.  It  is  their 
interest  to  do  this,  and  speedily ;  and  the  con- 
nection must  not  be  a  mere  mechanical  one, 
but  have  an  organic  character.  The  disjointed 
fragments  of  the  great  system  must  grow  to- 
gether ;  the  warm  blood  must  have  free  course 
through  every  part  of  it,  and  one  heart  must 
throb  in  it  a  common  life." 

As  a  stimulus  to  liberality  toward  the  Col- 
leges on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Superintendent  quotes  with  approval  an  act 
of  Assembly  approved  April  12,  1838,  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  The  act  is  a  remarkable  one  for 
the  time,  and  well  deserves  reprinting.  It 
reads : 

"  To  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences,  promote 
the  teaching  of  useful  knowledge,  and  support 
the  colleges,  academies,  and  female  seminaries 
within  this  commonwealth,  there  hereby  is  ap- 
propriated, and  shall  annually  be  paid  to  the 
said  colleges,  academies,  and  female  seminaries, 
in  equal  quarterly  payments,  the  sums  following, 
to  wit :  To  each  university  and  college  now  in- 
corporated, or  which  may  be  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature,  and  maintaining  at  least  four  pro- 
fessors, and  instructing  at  least  one  hundred 
students,  one  thousand  dollars  ;  to  each  academy 
and  female  seminary  now  incorporated,  or  which 
may  be  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  main- 
taining one  or  more  teachers,  capable  of  giving 
instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
mathematics,  and  English,  or  English  and  Ger- 
man literature,  and  in  which  at  least  fifteen  pu- 
pils shall  constantly  be  taught  in  either  or  all  of 
the  branches  aforesaid,  three  hundred  dollars  ; 
to  each  of  said  academies  and  female  seminaries, 
where  at  least  twenty-five  pupils  are  taught  as 
aforesaid,  y^i^r  hundred  dollars  ;  and  to  each  of 
said  academies  and  seminaries  having  at  least 
two  teachers,  and  in  which  forty  or  more  pupils 
are  constandy  taught  as  aforesaid,  five  hundred 
dollars ;  but  no  academy  in  any  city  or  county 
of  the  State,  where  a  university  or  a  college  is 
established  and  receiving  the  appropriation 
made  by  this  act,  shall  be  entided  to  receive  the 
appropriation  made  by  this  act  for  the  benefit 
of  academies ;  this  section  to  continue  in  force 
for  ten  years,  and  no  longer." 

The  College  question  was  again  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
report  of  1873.  After  having  presented 
the  statistics  of  the  colleges,  and  noted  some 
improvements  made  by  them,  the  Superin- 
tendent says : 

"  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a  promising 
future  for  our  colleges.    But  they  need  strengdv 
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ening.  The  students  attending  them  should  be 
greatly  multiplied.  The  State  is  lowered  in  po- 
sition, shorn  of  power,  crippled  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  dwarfed  in  every  way,  by 
the  want  of  more  men  of  liberal  learning  and 
broad,  generous  culture  among  her  citizens. ' 

The  Constitution  of  1874,  unwisely  as 
we  think,  placed  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  making  State  appropriations  to 
Colleges,  as  at  present  organized,  so  that  it 
seemed  useless  to  again  present  the  matter 
to  the  Legislature;  and  in  subsequent  re- 
ports the  College  question  is  not  discussed  in 
the  same  shape  in  which  it  had  previously 
been  presented.  But  there  is  not  one  of  the 
fifteen  reports  prepared  by  the  late  Super- 
intendent that  does  not  contain  an  argument 
for  higher  education.  He  thought  during 
his  whole  administration,  and  he  thinks  now, 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  strengthen  the 
colleges  is  to  strengthen  the  common  schools. 
The  common  schools  cannot  be  so  developed 
as  to  take  away  the  necessity  for  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning ;  and  the  more  knowl- 
edge our  children  get  in  the  common 
schools,  the  more  desire  they  will  have  to 
obtain  something  above  and  beyond  it. 


>  •  ^ 


THE  POET-PEDAGOGUE. 


T.    J.    CHAPMAN. 


IN  the  Latin  inscription  which  he  wrote  for 
the  tomb  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Dr.  John- 
son speaks  of  him  as,  "A  poet,  a  natural 
philosopher,  and  an  historian.*'  It  is  in 
one  of  these  characters  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  him,  and  very  rarely  is  it  suggested 
to  our  minds  that  he  ever  wrought  at  the 
humble  calling  of  a  pedagogue.  Yet  that 
he  did  do  so  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  in  lit- 
erary history.  On  at  least  two  occasions  in 
his  life,  he  was  glad  to  forego  more  preten- 
tious employments,  and  assume  the  ferule  of 
the  teacher. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  was  upon  his 
return  from  his  famous  continental  tour. 
Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  incidents 
of  that  romantic  expedition.  One  result 
flowing  from  it,  though  not  published  for 
several  years  afterwards,  was  his  elegant 
poem,  **The  Traveler,"  written  originally 
in  Switzerland,  and  sent  to  his  brother  in 
Ireland. 

"  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravel'd  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.'' 

Returning  from  his  tour  on  the  continent. 


Goldsmith  landed  at  Dover  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1756.  He  was  then  abotzt 
twenty-eight  years  old.  He  was  utterly 
destitute,  and  without  acquaintances  or  in- 
fluence. Like  thousands  of  men  in  similar 
circumstances  since,  he  sought  a  position  in 
some  school.  His  only  capital  was  hb 
scholarship,  and  in  school-work  only  could 
he  hope  to  make  it  available.  Like  thou- 
sands of  candidates  since,  he  was  not  at 
once  successful.  We  may  believe  that  he 
did  not  remain  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  '*I  have  been  an  usher  in  a  board- 
ing-school," says  he,  "and  may  I  die  of  an 
anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  under- 
turnkey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and 
late ;  I  was  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated 
for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress,  worried  by 
the  boys."  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
hardships  of  an  usher's  life,  he  says,  **  He  is 
generally  the  laughing-stock  of  the  school. 
Every  trick  is  played  upon  him ;  the  oddity 
of  his  manner,  his  dress,  or  his  language,  is 
a  fund  of  eternal  ridicule  ;  the  master  him- 
self now  and  then  cannot  avoid  joining  in 
the  laugh ;  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally 
resenting  this  ill-usage,  lives  in  a  state  of 
war  with  all  the  family."  This  is  bad 
enough ;  though  we  do  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for  the  teacher's  having  any  such  oddity 
of  manner,  dress,  and  language,  as  to  fur- 
nish a  **fund  of  eternal  ridicule"  to  others. 

Examinations  were  rife  in  those  days  a<( 
well  as  in  these,  though  the  object  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  much  to  discover  the 
applicant's  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science 
of  teaching,  as  to  develop  certain  other 
highly  desirable  qualifications.  Goldsmith 
gives  the  following  as  the  examination  of  a 
candidate  for  an  usher's  position  : 

**  Have  you  been  bred  an  apprentice  to 
the  business?"  **No."  "  Then  you  won't 
do  for  a  school. "  * '  Can  you  dress  the  boys* 
hair?"  ''No."  "Then  you  won't  do  for 
a  school.  Can  you  lie  three  in  a  bed?" 
**No."  ''Then  you  will  never  do  for  a 
school."  "Have  you  a  good  stomach?" 
"Yes."  "  Then  you  will  by  no  means  do 
for  a  school." 

However  uncongenial  and  distressing 
Goldsmith's  experience  as  a  teacher  may 
have  been,  we  find  him  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  again  employed  in 
the  same  calling.  In  the  meantime  his  p)en 
had  begun  to  bring  him  into  some  notice, 
and  falling  in  with  a  former  college-mate, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  of  Peckham, 
he  entered  the  field  to  better  advantage 
than  before.  Dr.  Milner  had  a  private 
academy  at  Peckham,  and  that  gentleman 
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being  ill  at  the  time,  his  son  persuaded 
Goldsmith  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
institution. 

Goldsmith  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
unhappy  at  Peckham.  His  position  was 
better  than  in  the  school  in  which  he  had 
taught  before.  Dr.  Milner  and  his  wife 
both  treated  him  with  kindness.  It  was  at 
their  table  that  he  first  fell  in  with  Griffiths, 
the  London  bookseller,  and  from  this  meet- 
ing dates  his  entrance  upon  the  path  that 
led  him  to  literary  fame.  He  seems  to  have 
got  along.well  with  the  boys,  too,  at  this 
school ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  he  joined  in  their  sports,  spent 
his  money  freely  in  buying  dainties  for 
them,  and  amused  them  with  his  flute — his 
famous  flute ! — and  with  romantic  stories  of 
his  wanderings.  Such  a  course  was  well 
calculated  to  commend  itself  to  the  juvenile 
mind ;  and  poor  Goldsmith,  with  all  his 
genius,  learning,  and  experience,  was  little 
Jess  juvenile  in  his  feelings  than  those  who 
had  been  placed  in  his  charge. 

Goldsmith  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
school,  for  early  in  1757  he  went  back  to 
London,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  au- 
thorship. The  story  of  his  subsequent  life, 
and  fame  is  well  known.  He  died  when 
less  than  forty-six  years  of  age,  now  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  yet  the  aureola 
that  surrounds  his  brow  is  as  undimmed  and 
beautiful  as  ever. 


»  •  ^ 


THE  NEW  DICTIONARY. 


R.    K.    BUEHRLE. 


SCARCELY  has  the  last  echo  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  publication  of  the 
Latest  revised  edition  of  Webster's,  with 
supplement  containing  n^w  words  and 
biographical  data,  died  away  on  the  public 
ear,  when  we  are  informed  that  Worcester's 
Dictionary  has  undergone  a  similar  revision, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  stu- 
dent of  the  English  language  in  America  is 
especially  blessed  with  lexical  apparatus; 
and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  so  far  as  a 
thorough  record  of  the  history  of  any  word 
is  concerned,  he  is  very  likely  to  find  little 
help  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  books. 
The  want  that  is  more  particularly  felt  is 
illustrative  quotations,  showing  in  what 
sense,  when,  and  by  whom  any  particular 
word  was  used.  This  would  enable  the 
student  to  trace  its  changes  both  in  form 
and  content,  and  go  very  far  towards  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  obsolete,  obsolescent, 


or  new,  and  whether  or  not  used  by  authors 
of  the  first  rank. 

Such  a  work  is  a  desideratum,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  it  is  about 
to  be  published  very  shortly.  The  president 
of  the  English  Philological  Society  is  now 
engaged  as  principal  editor  of  a  dictionary 
that  will  probably  consist  of  four  volumes 
of  the  size  of  our  American  dictionaries,  in 
which  the  want  alluded  to  above  is  to  be 
pretty  fully  met.  A  specimen  of  the  work 
has  been  printed,  and  as  it  will  more  fully 
show  the  character  of  this  "  last,  best  gift  " 
of  England  to  America,  it  is  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  reader  as  a  foretaste 
of  good  things  to  come< 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  DICTIONARY. 

The  following  is  the  proposed  treatment 
of  the  word  **Address,"  so  far  as  the 
materials  in  hand  allow. 

In  the  etymology  (ad.)~A^>/}<9«  0/';  {X.)»m farmed  on  or 
from  ;  ( :-)  —  regiUar  UUerform  ^ 

Address  (a-dres^)  V,  also  4-5  Adress  (e)  [ad. 
(14th  c.)  Fr.  adress- er,  older  adrescer,  adrecer^ 
adrecier  ^  mettre  ^  droit ;  f.  d  to  -f-  dresser ^  O.  Fr. 
drecier  :-late  pop.  Lat.  drictiare  :- direciiare ;  f. 
drictum^  dirictum  i-directum^  right,  straight,  direct ; 
sec  Dress.  For  change  of  a-  to  ad-  in  15th  c.  Fr. 
^ where  it  was  subseq.  abandoned),  and  in  £n|r. 
(where  retained),  see  Ad-  2.] 

Prim,  sig,  to  straighten:  —  I.  to  make  anything 
Straight ;  then,  to  put  things  <'  straight ''  or  right ;  to  put 
in  order;  to  order,  prepare;  to  array,  clothe.  II.  to 
make  straight  the  course  of  anything,  to  direct,  to 
dispatch;  to  direct  a  letter,  direct  one's  speech  or 
oneself  to,  speak  to.  III.  to  direct  oneself  with 
preparation  to  a  task,  to  apply  oneself. 

I.  To  make  (a  thing)  straight  or  right.  Mostly 
Obs, 

1.  irans.  To  straighten  up,  to  erect ;  to  raise,  to  set 
up.  Rejl,  To  raise  oneself,  to  stand  erect,  ///.  andyf^. 
Obs, 

e.  1375.  Barbouk,  Bruce,  vi.  173,  How  he  sa  hardyly 
Addressyt  hvm  a^ine  thaim  all.  1483.  Caxton,  Goldtn 
Legende,  fo.  Ixxxvii.  col.  3,  The  first  day  that  he  was  wasshen 
and  bayned  he  addressid  hym  right  up  in  the  bassyn.  i6ao. 
Shblton,  Don  Quixote^  iii.  i.  I.  116,  He  arose,  remaining 
bended  in  the  midst  of  the  way,  like  unto  a  Turkish  Bow, 
without  being  able  to  address  himself. 

2.  To  put  (things)  "straight,"  or  "to  rights,"  to  set 
in  order;  to  order,  arrange,  or  array  (a  body  of 
troops,  etc.).     Obs.^  but  cf.  Dress. 

1375.  Barbour,  Bruee^xiw.  365,  His  men  adressit  he  thame 
agane.  1533.  Loko  Bbrnbks,  FroUsart^  I.  ii.  3,  [HeJ  achyued 
many  perilous  aventures,  and  dyuers  great  batelles  ad- 
drexsed.  1601.  Holland,  Piiny,  1.  445,  Put  to  their  shifts, 
and  forced  for  to  addresse  theroselues,  and  range  a  nauall 
battell  in  order. 

2a'  To  right  what  is  wrong ;  to  redress  (wrongs), 
reform  (abuses).     Obs, 

1535.  Lord  Bbrnbrs,  Froissart.  II.  Ixxx.  [Ixxvi.]  338,  1.  ^ 
say  not  this  to  you,  bycause  ye  sholde  addresse  my  wrongs  .  I 
by  hym  ye  maye  be  addressed  of  all  your  complayntes. 

3.  trans.  To  order  or  arrange  for  any  purpose :  to 

prepare,  make  ready.     Reft,    To  prepare   oneself. 

(Const,  obj,  simply,  or  with  to^  unto,  f'^''-)     Obs,t  but 

see  III.  infra» 

1303.  GowBR,  Conf.  V.  5031,  This  lord  of  Rome  it  name  [i.  /. 
took  J  And  therupon  him  hath  adressed.  1485.  Caxtom, 
Pans  and  K,    40,  Eche  departed  fro  other  for  udresse  suche 
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tb^nges  as  to  them  sbold  be  necestarye.  1598.  Chapman, 
Iitaa\y.  730,  And  Hebe,  she  proceeds  T'  address  her  chariot. 
1633.  Hall,  Hard  lejcts,  315,  Those  of  Media  addressed  their 
Target  for  a  present  defence.  1684.  Bunyan,  /V^.  Prof.  II. 
aoi.  He  addressed  himself  to  go  over  the  River. 

3a   {ttn/A  refl,  pron*    suppressed).     To  prepare. 

Obs, 

1513.  On.  Douglas,  /En,  VI.  iv.  9,  Sibillais  commandment 
Enee  addressis  performe  incontinent,  c.  1607.  Shaks.  TV.  and 
Cr,  IV.  iv.  148,  Let  vs  addresse  to  tend  on  Hectors  heeles. 

4.  Esp.  To  prepare  or  make  ready  with  Xht  proper 
attire ;  to  accoutre,  array,  apparel,  or  attire,  for  any 
special  purpose  or  occasion ;  in  later  usage,  simply  to 
clothe.  (Constr.  to  address  a  person  in;  also  of 
clothes  9ididTtssvng  a  person.)  Obs,,hvii  see  the  con- 
tracted form  Dress. 

1393.  GowBR,  Conf.  i.  173a,  as  he  her  couthe  best  adresse 
In  ragges,  as  she  was  to-tore.'  e.  1435.  Wyntoum's  Crtmykyl, 
VI.  it.  38,  Thaire  ryng,  thaire  sceptyre,  and  thare  crownys  ar 
devotly  blest  Or  tluu  in-to  thaim  be  addrest.  15x3.  Grr. 
Douglas,  yJE'ff.  IV.  iv.  40.  [He]  wmquhtle  thaim  gan  balmyng 
and  ancint.  And  into  gold  addres,  at  mil  gude  poynt.  1567-9. 
Jbwbll.  Defense  0/  the  Apology.  349,  Teda  sometime  ad- 
dressed tier  selfe  in  Mans  appareli.  1628.  Hall,  Cant.  Lib. 
xxi.  80,  That  soul  which  should  be  addressed,  a  fit  Bride  for 
thine  holy  and  glorious  majestie.  1678.  Fr.  Quarlbs,  Arg. 
and  Parth.  63,  A  Pilgrims  weed  her  liveless  limbs  addceat  from 
head  to  foot. 

4a.  To  put  on  (a  garment),  to  don.  (Also  with 
on.)     Obs,  or  Arch, 

X513.  Ok.  Douglas.  /En.  XI.  x.  a,  Tumus  hym  self,  abfers 
as  ony  gleid,  full  bissely  addressyt  on  his  weid.  1835.  Brown- 
ing./'arocf/mx,  iii.  81,  I  have  addressed  a  frock  of  heavy 
mail. 

n.   To  direct. 

1.  To  make  straight  the  course  or  aim  of  (anything) ;  - 
to  direct;  to  aim  (a^  missile).     Obs.  except  as  a  techn. 
phrase  in  Golfy  "  to  address  the  ball." 

14B3,  Caxton,  Go/den  Legend*,  cciv.  3,  My  crosse  shal 
shewe  my  hede  to  therth  and  aadresse  my  feet  to  heuen. 
1520- 4T.  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  Poet.  Wks,  197,  Sinners,  I  shall  into 
thy  ways  address.  x6oi.  Shaks.  Trvet/ih  N.  I.  iv.  15,  There- 
fore, good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her.  1676.  Hobbbs 
^<».  159,  Paris  .  .  .  To  him  an  arrow  unperceivM  addrest. 
1677.  MiLTONj  /'.  L,  ix.  496,  So  spake  the  enemv  of  mankind, 
and  towards  Eve  addressed  his  way.  i8r  7.  Cornn.  Mag,  Aprils 
494,  The  moment  [a  gdfer]  begins  to  "address'*  his  ball,  as  it 
is  called,  he  expects  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  ever)  body  near 
him  will  become  dumb  and  motionless. 

2.  To  direct  (any  one)  to  go  {to  a  person  or  place), 
to  send,  dispatch ;  to  refer,  introcluce.     Obs. 

1477.  Caxton,  ^j^on.  If.  xi,  I  pray  yow  if  ye  knowe  any  in 
this  contre  that  hit  may  plese  yow  to  adresse  me  to  them. 
1^77-87.  Holinsh.  Sc,  Ckron.  IL  19,  King  Edward  addressed 
his  orators  into  Scotland.  1660.  Evblyn,  Mem.  I.  355  (ed. 
1857),  1  addreased  him  to  Lord  Mordaunt.  1724-34.  ^urnbt. 
Own  Times,  I.  285  (ed.  1823),  He  was  addressed  first  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 

2a.  ff/l-  To  direct  one*s  course,  to  make  one*s  way ; 
to  betake  oneself.     Obs,  (See  III.) 

1477.  Caxton,  yason.  If.  xxx.  He  addressid  him  on  that 
pane  where  he  sawe  the  banyer  royall.  1576.  W.  Lambardb, 
Peramb,  Kent,  137  (ed.  1826),  Into  Italie  whether  warde  he 
addressed  himselfwith  adi  speede.  1647.  Fuller,  Ify.  H^ar. 
II.  iii.  a6,  Such  pilgrims  as  were  disposed  to  return  addressee! 
themselves  for  their  country. 

3.  To  send  as  a  written  message  {to  some  one) ;  to 
write  (anything)  expressly  that  it  may  reach  and  be 
read  by  some  one ;  to  destine,  inscribe,  dedicate.  To 
address  a  letter  to  one,  to  write  and  send  it ;  in  modem 
usage  also,  techn.,  to  write  on  the  outside  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

1636.  Hbalby,  Epictetus.  Ep.  Dedic,  [He]  ever  wisht  if 
these  ensuing  were  published,  they  might  onely  bee  addressed 
unto  your  Lordship.  1631.  Hobbbs,  Leviathan^  Ft.  IL  xxiii. 
za6,  For  the  Advice  is  addressed  to  the  Soveraign  only,  etc. 
X772.  yunius,  Ixviii.  ^55,  This  letter  is  addressed  not  so  much 
to  you,  as  to  the  public.  1857.  Prbscott,  Philip  II. ,  I.  li.  10, 
Previous  to  his  embarkation  Charles  addreased  a  letter  to  his 
son. 

4.  To  direct  spoken  words  to  any  one ;  {otig.  im- 
plying that  he  was  at  some  distance,  and  that  they  had 


to  be  sent  with  special  force ;  afterwards  merely  that 
they  are  meant  expressly  yiyr  him). 

a.  trans.  To  address  prayers,  vows,  a  speech^  teords 
{to  a  person). 

149Z.  Caxton.  Art  and  Cra/t,  17,  The  orayaons  asd 
prayers  whiche  [thei]  adressenvntooor  lorde.  1684.  I>«Txw]r, 
Tkrenodia  Angus.  3,  His  usual  morning  vows  had  ysa. 
address'd.  1718.  Popb,  Iliad,  v.  38,  When  by  the  Mood- 
statn'd  hand  Minerva  press'd  The  God  of  battles,  and  this 
speech  address'd.  1849.  Macaulav,  hist.  Eng.  I.  623,  Her 
husband  received  her  very  coldly,  and  addressed  almost  all  bis 
discourse  to  Clarendon.  1858.  O.  W.  Holmbs,  Aui^crmi,  xL 
109,  I  never  addressed  one  word  of  love  to  the  schoolittistrea&, 

4b.  ^ffl'  To  address  oneself,  i.  e.  in  speech  {to  a 
person). 

1665.  Jw.  Spbncbb,  Vulgar  Propk,,  53,  God  addrest  him  to 
men  in  more  natural  and  familiar  ways.  i8js>  Maukicb, 
Propk.  and  Kings,  xvii.  293,  To  all  these  different  tcndcBoes 
of  tne  people's  mind,  Isaiah  addresses  himself.  1858.  Ds 
QuiNCBY,  Ukiggism,  Wks.  VI.  41,  To  consider  the  I>octor  as 
addressing  bimself  exclusfvely  to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

4c.  intr,  (by  omission  of  obj.  or  reft,  pron.)  To 
address  to  a  person  (also  techn.^=  to  present  a  fovmal 
address).     Obs. 

1734.  BuKMBT,  Own  Times,  II.  39,  Yet  they  addressed  to 
him  f^ainst  it.  1765.  A  Tuckbr,  L,  of  N.  11.686,  If  eiiber 
he  had  addressed  to  the  studious,  or  1  been  to  write  for  the 
better  sort. 

4d.  trans,  (by  omission  of  to).  To  address  a 
person. 

1718.  Popb,  Iliad,  v.  51B,  And.  calling  Venus,  thus  address'^ 
his  child.  178a.  Pribstlbt,  Matter  and  Spirit,  I.  pref.  mri. 
In  printed  publications  we,  in  fact,  address  all  the  vorkL 
1859.  l^B  QuiNCBY,  Casars,  Wks.  x.  xia.  The  custom  was 
that  the  candidate  should  address  every  voter  by  name.  187a. 
J.  Vbats,  Tech,  His,  Camm.  430,  By  adjusting  circumstaaoes 
without,  and  by  addressing  the  affections  within. 

III.  (A  special  development  of  I.  3*  influenced  by 

II.  2a.) 

1.  Reflex.  To  prepare  and  direct  oneself  (/^  a 
work) ;  to  turn  oneself  with  preparation  {to) ;  to  a|^y 
oneself,  to  turn  one's  skill  or  eneigies  to. 

c,  15x5.  Skblton,  Agaynst  the  Scottess,  89,  And  now  to 
begyn  I  will  me  adres.  To  you  rehersyng  the  somne  of  my 
proces.  16^3.  Hall,  Hard  Texts,  348,  The  captive  Jewes 
.  .  .  shall  soon  addresse  themselves  to  their  retume.  i66x. 
History  of  Par ismus,  i,  3X,  Parismus  and  the  rest  of  the  com* 
pany  addressed  themselves  to  that  pastime.  x8i6.  J.  Wilsok, 
City  of  the  Plague,  I.  iv.  30,  We  may  address  ourselves  to 
revelry.  1849.  MAOAUUiV,  Hist.  Eng,  II.  67,  These  mea 
addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  subverting  the  treasurer's 
power. 

2.  Intr,  (By  suppression  of  refl.  pron.)  To  turn 
the  attention,  to  apply  {to),     Obs. 

17x0.  Palmbr,  M.  E.  on  Prtw.  106,  It  loses  the  relish  of  all, 

by  addressing  to  too  many. 

Address  (a-dres^)  n,  [Partly  E.a.  French 
adresse,  f.  vb.  adresser  :  partly  subst.  use  of  Eng.  rb. 
Address  q.  v.] 

1.  Preparation.     Obs, 

1633.  Hall,  Hard  TkxU  N.  T.  408,  I  beheld  a  prcseot 
representation  of  addresse  unto  a  terrible  judgment.  1665-9. 
R.  Boylb,  Refl.  Ded.  Lett.,  Your  Importunity  ingased  me 
(though  not  to  the  address)  yet  to  the  Publication  cw  these 
Papers. 

2.  Array,  attire ;  dress.     Obs. 

159a.  Wm.Wyrlby,  Vse  ofArmorie,  joo,s.  Lard  Ckamdos^ 
Foorch,  I  proceed  in  order  clad.  In  wddte  amea  right  &ir  ad- 
dresse. 

3-  General  preparedness  or  readiness  for  an  event: 
directness  of  action ;  skill,  dexterity,  adroitness. 

x63a.  Bacon,  Lord,  Julius  Cetsar,  Wks.  (Bohn)  499,  Hts 
ready  address  to  extricate  himself  both  in  action  and  aiscoune : 
for  no  man  ever  resolved  quicker,  or  spoke  clearer.  1644. 
Evblyn,  Mem.  I.  94,  Being  built  exceeoingly  reclininc,  by  a 
rare  address  of  the  architect.  1778.  Miss  Bitrnsy,  Eveiinm.  I, 
169,  The  prisoner  had  had  the  address  to  escape.  1829.  Scott. 
Antiquary,  xxx.  ao8,  Miss  Griselda  .  .  .  had  not  address 
enough  to  follow  the  lead.  1859  PRSSCorrr,  Philip^  JI.,  1.  vi. 
93,  The  French  commander  haa  the  address  to  obtain  instruc- 
tions to  the  same  effect  from  his  own  court. 
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4.  Manner  of  peaking  to  another,  bearing  in  con- 
versation. 

17x6-8.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagub,  Lttttrs,  T.  xx.  61,  A  prin- 
cess of  great  address  and  good  breeding.  1791.  Lord  Ahck- 
z.JiND,  in  Corresp.  H.  396  (ed.  x86i),  Her  addresc  and  manner 
are  good  (alluding  to  the  Duchess  of  York).  1849.  M  acaulay 
I^lht.  Eng.  L  13,  Those  noUes  (the  Norman)  were  distin- 
guished by  their  graceful  bearing  and  insinuating  address. 

5.  The  act  of  addressing  or  betaking  oneself  to  any 
one ;  recourse,  application,  approach  for  any  object. 

x66x.  Bp.  Bramhall,  ytut.  Vind.  iii.  35,  To  make  his  first 
addresse  for  justice  to  a  secular  Magistrate.  1673.  True  Notion 
4s/  th^  IVarskn^  of  God,  4,  Those  that  make  their  addresses  to 
him  through  Christ,  must  know  and  believe  the  sum  of  the 
Gospel. 

6.  Esp,  Dutiful  or  courteous  approach  to  any  one, 

courtship  to  a  sovereign  {obs.)  or  a  lady.     Now  always 

in  the  plural,  as  in  io  pay  his  addresses  to  a  lady. 

1539.  Strvpe,  M.  R.  L  544.  The  king  looked  for  address : 
and  was  well  pleased  when  he  n^d  it  from  such  su  had  a  repute 
Ibr  learning.  1665-9.  Bovlb,  Rgfl^  IV.  xix.  384,  And  procuring 
ber  to  be  naunted  oy  some  .  .  and  to  make  an  address 
which  aims  but  at  the  Portion,  not  the  Person.  X749.  Rich- 
AKDSON,  Ciarista,  iii.  IL  zx.  She  did  not  dislike  his  address, 
only  the  manner  of  it.  X775.  Fiblding,  Tom  yonesy  III.  93, 
Xo  make  sham  addresses  to  the  older  lady.  1854.  Th  ackbray, 
^nvcomeSf  1.17,  The  black  footman  persecuted  her  with  his 
addresses. 

7.  A  discourse  specially  directed  to  any  one,  either 

written  or  spoken;  as  the  dedication  of  a  book;  a 

message  of  congratulation,  respect,  thanks,  petition, 

etc. ;  and  in  modern  usage  a  set  discourse,  a  speech 

addressed  to,  or  appealing  to  an  audience. 

X705.  J.  Addison,  Romarks  on  liafy,  [I]  can  have  no  other 
Design  in  this  Address  than  to  declare  that  I  am  your  lord- 
ship's most  obliged  — — .  1751.  Chambbrs.  C;yc/.  s.  v. 
Address,  a  discourse  presented  to  the  kmg.  in  the  name  of  a 
considerable  bod^  of  his  people.  1759.  Kobbktson.  //ui, 
Scotl.  I.  ii.  X54,  They  joined  with  this  view,  in  an  adaress  to 
the  regent.  X857.  Prbscott,  Philip  JL,  I.  ii.  a8,  The  magis- 
trates of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed  welcomed  him  with 
complimentary  addresses.  1S72.  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  Trans.  Pkilol, 
Soc.  1873,  X,  To  make  our  Anniversary  conform  to  those  of 
other  learned  Societies,  by  delivering  an  annual  address. 

8.  The  direction  or  superscription  of  a  letter,  etc. ; 
the  name  of  the  person  and  place  to  which  it  is 
addressed  or  directed ;  the  name  of  the  place  to  which 
any  one's  letters  are  directed. 

i7xa.  BuDGBLL,  spectator.  No.  377,  6,  Having  learnt  the 
Milliner's  Addresee,  I  went  directly  to  her  house.  1848. 
yestiges  0/  Creation,  312  (3d  ed.),  The  number  of  letters  put 
in  without  addresses  is  year  by  year  the  same.  1863.  Tkack- 
BRAY,  Pendennis,  Ixxi.  606,  His  address  was  to  his  brother^s 
house  in  Suffolk. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  a  gift  of  England  to 
America,  and  such,  alas !  in  a  large  sense  it 
is,  for  with  all  our  boasts  of  American 
scholarship  we  are  still  not  equal  to  such  a 
task,  and  reluctantly  though  it  be,  we  must 
admit  England's  superiority  in  the  getting 
up  of  books.  But,  lest  it  should  be  sup* 
posed  that  America  is  entirely  indifferent, 
or  that  the  work  is  wholly  the  product  of 
English  scholars,  we  will  let  Dr.  Murray 
speak.     He  says : 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  of  our  friends  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  interest  taken  in  our  scheme, 
springing  from  a  genuine  love  of  our  common 
language,  its  history,  and  a  warm  desire  to  make 
the  Dictionary  worthy  of  tHat  language,  has  im- 
pressed me  very  deeply.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  find  in  Americans  an  ideal  love  for 
the  English  language  as  a  glorious  heritage,  and 
a  pride  in  being  intimate  with  its  grand  memor- 
ies, such  as  one  does  find  sometimes  in  a  classi- 


cal scholar  in  reeard  to  Greek,  but  which  is  rare 
indeed  in  Englishmen  towards  their  own  tongue ; 
and  from  this  I  draw  the  most  certain  inferences 
as  to  the  lead  which  Americans  must  at  no  dis- 
tant date  take  in  English  scholarship. 

'*  There  is  another  system  of  American  help 
to  which  I  must  allude,  because  it  contrasts  with 
that  we  have  obtained  in  England — I  refer  to 
that  offered  to  the  Dictionary  by  men  of  aca- 
demic standing  in  the  States.  When  we  were 
considering,  a  year  ago,  how  to  re-enlist  our 
friends  in  the  States  in  the  work  of  which  they 
had  undertaken  an  important  share  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Dictionary  movement,  it  was  sug- 
gested in  a  happy  moment  by  one  of  our  council 
that  Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayfette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.,  well  known  as  an  Old  English 
scholar  and  philologist,  might  be  willing,  in  the 
interest  of  the  work,  to  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  his  countrymen,  and  to  act  as  a  centre 
for  readers  in  America,  so  as  to  arrange  the 
books  to  be  read  by  each  without  the  loss  of 
time  involved  in  a  correspondence  across  the 
Adantic.  Prof.  March  most  kindly  acceded  to 
our  request,  and  has  taken,  in  order  to  carry  it 
out,  an  amount  of  trouble  and  labor  which,  if 
we  had  had  any  prevision  of  it,  we  should  have 
shrunk  from  asking  of  him. 

"  I  wish  thus  publicly  to  express  our  indebted- 
ness to  him,  ana  I  am  glad  that  the  Council  have 
thought  it  only  fitting  that  work  done  for  us 
should  be  recognized  by  our  electing  Prof.  March 
an  honorary  member  of  the  society,  a  posidon 
which,  independently  of  these  services  to  our- 
selves, his  Old  English  scholarship  fits  him  emi- 
nently to  adorn. 

"  The  number  of  professors  in  American  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  included  among  our  read- 
ers is  very  large;  and  in  several  instances  a 
professor  has  put  himself  down  for  a  dozen  works 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  read  personally  and 
with  the  help  of  his  students.  We  have  had  no 
such  help  from  any  college  or  university  in 
Great  Britain.  Among  American  readers  I  have 
to  name  three  to  whom  we  are  pre-eminently 
obliged — ^the  Rev.  J.  Pierson,  of  Ionia,  Michigan, 
our  first  helper  in  the  States,  who  has  also  sent 
in  7650  quotations  from  important  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  works ;  Prof.  G.  M.  Phillips, 
of  the  University,  Lewisburg,  Penn.,  who  has  com- 
municated to  us  4000  slips,  including  important 
rare  words  collected  by  him,  as  not  touna  in  ex- 
isting Dictionaries;  and  Dr.  Henry  Phillips, 
Secretary  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  whose  5000  slips  from 
fifteen  important  science  books  are  of  special 
value."* 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by 
Pennsylvania  in  this  work,  it  will  thus  ap- 
pear from  the  above,  is  one  of  which  we 
may  all  feel  proud,  and  this  feeling  will  be 
more  fully  justified  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  readers  found  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  January,  1881. 

"Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  American 
authors  and  fifty-five  others  have  been  under- 

*  Ninth  Annual  Address  of  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  President 
of  Philological  Society,  delivered  May  2X,  x88o. 
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taken  here.  The  works  make  1008  volumes. 
There  are  150  readers,  of- whom  Pennsylvania 
gives  25;  New  York,  18;  Massachusetts,  17; 
Connecticut,  10;  Illinois,  10;  Maryland,  8;  New 
Jersey,  8;  Michigan,  6;  California,  6;  New 
Hampshire,  5;  Indiana,  5;  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Delaware,  Kansas,  3;  twelve  other  States,  i." 

In  order  to  show  where  Pennsylvania 
now  stands,  I  have  obtained,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  March,  a  complete  list, 
which  will  show  both  who  read,  and  what 
cities  and  towns  are  represented,  and  must 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  even  in  its 
love  for  the  English  language  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  German  population,  may  no  longer 
be  called  the  sleeping  giant.  This  list  is  as 
follows : 

Easton — Profs.  F.  A.  March,  T.  C.  Porter,  A 
A.  Blombergh,  T.  M.  Drown,  S.  J.  Coffin,  R.  B. 
Youngman ;  Revs.  A.  Hand,  W.  McMinn ; 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Birchly,  J.  T.  Rice,  and  Miss 
Emma  T.  Randolph — 1 1 . 

Lewisburg — Prof.  G.  M.  Phillips;  Messrs. 
Wm.  M.  Datesman,  Wm.  Freas,  F.  Goodchild, 
J.  A.  Homberger,  Henry  Madtes,  Eugene  Riehl, 
M.  F.  Tingley— ^. 

Philadeiphia-^Uon,  J.  T.  Mitchell,  H.  Phil- 
lips, jr.,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Furness,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich- 
ardson, and  Miss  Anna  T.  Wetherill — 5. 

Lancaster — Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  D.  F.  An- 
cona,  and  Misses  Emma  V.  Baker,  Lizzie  Car- 
penter, and  Anna  Carter — 5. 

Scattering — Prof.  E.  A.  Angell,  Allegheny ; 
Miss  Mary  C.  Baker,  Bristol;  Prof.  Theo.  M. 
Barber  and  E.  M.  Wood,  D.  D.,  Pittsburgh ;  F. 
E.  Best,  Rundels;  Prof.  R.  H.  Carothers,  Ship- 
pensburg;  I.Clements,  Shoemakertown ;  Sam- 
uel M.  Corson,  Plymouth  Meeting;  D.  W. 
Herring,  Waynesboro;  J.  C.  Harris,  Venango; 
Rev.  H.  T.  McClelland,  Beach  Cliff;  and  Rev. 
W.  B.  Watkins,  Johnstown. 


►  •  4 


METEOR  WATCHING. 


PROF.  ISAAC  SHARPLESS. 


THE  interesting  Astronomical  articles 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  The 
School  Journal  are  indications  of  a  healthy 
zeal  in  the  science  of  observational  Astron- 
omy. But  it  is  not  generally  recognized  that 
such  observations  can  be  more  than  a  source 
of  interest  to  the  watcher ;  that  the  science 
of  Astronomy  needs  devoted  observers  just 
as  much  as  when  Galileo  first  pointed  his 
glass  at  Jupiter.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have 
at  command  the  resources  of  fixed  observa- 
tories, or  even  a  small  telescojje,  to  perform 
useful  work  in  this  field.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  patient  observer  with  a  good  eye.  Such 
an  observer  will  find  in  systematic,  definite 
work,  pleasure  and  profit,  such  as  no  amount 


of  mere  aimless  study  of  star    names 
give  him. 

In  one  of  the  Star  Club,  papers,  the 
ent  state  of  our  knowledge  of  meleors 
ably  summed  up.     It  is  proposed  in  this 
tide  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  any 
interested  member  of  the  Star  Club,  or  anf 
teacher  of   Pennsylvania,   with     a   cursoijl 
knowledge  of  the  constellations,  is  abtUHJ^ 
antly  competent  to  add  materially  to  the 
further  explanation  of  the  origin  and  cha^ 
acter  of  meteors ;  and  to  supply  instrncti 
as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  render 
observations  effective.     It  will  have  to  be 
premised  that  Meteor-watchers  are  willisg! 
to  get  out  of  bed  to  accommodate  the  mc* 
teors,   for  the   meteors    certainly   will  not 
accommodate  them.      Owing   probably  u> 
the  "perversity  of  inanimate  things,"  it  ii 
a  fact  that  the  early  morning  hours  are  the 
best  for  meteor-watching,  and  not  the  even- 
ing hours  ;  in  general,  the  winter  nights  and  | 
not  the  summer  ones.     But  these  statements ' 
are  modified  by  the  particular  shower  we 
are  observing,  and  the  position  of  the  Mood 
at  the  time. 

Meteors  are  revolving  about  the  Sun  in 
rings.  Each  ring  taken  by  itself  is  station- 
ary, just  as  a  column  of  smoke  may  be  said 
to  be  stationary  while  its  particles  are  rapidly 
moving.  The  meteors  follow  each  other 
in  this  ring  round  and  round  the  Sun. 
There  are  probably  a  hundred  of  these  me- 
teor rings,  though  we  certainly  know  the 
character  and  dimensions  of  only  three  or 
four.  Now  the  Earth's  orbit  is  also  station- 
ary, and  intersects  a  number  of  these  meteor 
rings ;  when  the  earth  arrives  at  this  point 
of  intersection,  there  is  a  collision  between 
it  and  some  of  these  little  meteors  ;  mo^^ 
over,  as  in  exactly  one  year  the  Earth  will  be 
at  the  same  point  again,  if  there  is  a  meteor 
shower  at  any  date  there  will  be  another 
similar  shower  at  the  same  date  in  succeed* 
ing  years ;  that  is,  there  will  be  meteors  of 
the  same  appearance  and  radiating  from  the 
same  point  in  the  sky ;  and  there  would  be 
the  same  number,  provided  the  meteors 
were  arranged  with  the  same  closeness  all 
around  the  orbit.  This  is  true  in  some 
cases,  but  not  in  all. 

As  these  meteors  are  moving  in  parallel 
lines,  they  will  seem  to  radiate  from  a  com- 
mon point.  This  is  the  effect  of  perspective, 
and  the  exact  position  of  this  ''radiant 
point*'  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
determining  their  orbit.  When  this  radiant 
point  is  in  the  constellation  Leo,  the  meteors 
are  called  Leonids ;  when  in  Perseus,  /Vr- 
seids;  and  so  on.     Meteors  of  one  group 
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Kave  common  properties ;  that  is,  they  have 
tHe  same  color  and  rate  of  motion,  and, 
roughly,  of  brightness;  they  also  resemble 
each  other  in  the  character  of  the  streak 
they  leave  behind  them. 

Now,   to  observe   meteors  properly,  the 
"watcher  must  provide  himself  with  a  map  of 
the  heavens  at  the  time,  which  has  on  it  ac- 
curately marked  the  places  of  the  principal 
stars.     The  writer  is  accustomed  to  make 
this  map  by  spreading  a  sheet  of  semi-trans- 
parent paper  over  a  Whitall's  Planisphere, 
when  all  necessary  stars  may  be  marked  on 
it.      If  the  watch  extends  over  four  or  five 
hours,  it  is  well  to  have  one  map  for  the  early 
part  and  one  for  the  later  part  of  the  watch ; 
in   making  the  map,  especial  care  must  be 
used  to  place  those  stars  near  the  radiant 
point  with  great  accuracy.     Now,  we  must 
become  very   familiar  with   the   map  thus 
formed,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  find  any 
part  of  the  heavens  and  any  star  quickly. 
When  the  watch  fcegins,  and  a  meteor  is  ob- 
served, its  path  in  the  heavens  must  be  noted 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  this  line  may 
then  be  laid  down  on  the  map,  with  an  ar- 
row head  at  one  end  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion.     The  color  of  the  me- 
teor, its  brightness  as  compared  with  Jupiter, 
a  first  magnitude  star,  etc.,  should  also  be 
briefly  written  down.     The  time  should  also 
be  recorded  to  the  nearest  minute,  and  any 
interesting  facts  connected  with  it.     Espe- 
cially those  meteors  with  short  tracks  near 
the  radiant  point  should  be  looked  for  and 
recorded  with  extra  care,  and  if  a  Meteor 
blazes  out  without  any  track  at  all,  its  posi- 
tion should  be  exactly  found,  for  it  is  com- 
ing directly  towards  us,  and  indicates  the 
radiant  point  perfectly.     When  the  watch  is 
over,  trace  back  to  the  common  point  the 
various  paths,  and  ascertain  its  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination.     Owing  to  necessary 
inaccuracies,  all  the  lines  will  not  intersect 
exactly  together,  but  the  central  point  may 
be  estimated.      Should   there  be  a    great 
shower,  it  is  well  for  one  person  to  count  the 
number  seen  in  each  five  minutes  of  the 
watch,  while  another  records  the  principal 
ones. 

Better  than  a  map  is  a  slated  globe,  with 
the  stars  and  the  circles  of  right  ascension 
and  declination  marked  out  with  white 
paint;  the  meteor  tracks  may  be  marked 
with  a  soft  slate  pencil,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  paper. 

The  following  table  gives  the  times  of  the 
year  that  the  earth  passes  through  some  ol 
the  principal  meteor  rings,  and  the  radiant 
point  for  each : 


Date. 


Radiant  Point. 


R't.  Ascen.  Declin. 


Name. 


I  •  *   • 


January  2,  3 

April  19,  20 

July  27-31 

I  August  9-1 1 

'October  18-20.. . 

November  12-14 

November  27.. . 

December  9-12 


•  •  •   • 


232° 

+49° 

272° 

4-35° 

337° 

6« 

44° 

4-56° 

890 

+  15° 

149° 

+  23° 

25° 

+43° 

105® 

4-32° 

Quadrantids- 

Lyrids. '" 

Aquarids. 

Perseids. 

lOrionids. 

Leonids. 

Andromedes. 

Geminids. 


In  selecting  the  time  for  the  watch,  the 
observer  must  be  guided  by  the  following 
considerations:  The  radiant  point  must  be 
well  up  from  the  horizon,  and  there  must 
be  no  moon.  Should  there  be  more  than 
one  watcher,  the  heavens  should  be  divided 
up.  While  the  person  who  has  the  radiant 
point  in  his  domain  is  recording,  his  place 
should  be  occupied  by  another. 

Haverford  College  Obsa-vatory,  Pa, 
»  •  ^ • 


DRAWING  IN  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


W.  S.  GOODNOUGH.* 


AN  article  on  the  above  subject  was  re- 
quested several  months  ago  by  one  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
has  been  delayed  till  now  for  want  of  time. 

There  are  many  difficulties  attending  the 
proper  and  thorough  study  of  drawing  in  un- 
graded schools.  The  first  of  these  is  the  large 
number  of  classes  and  the  small  amount  of 
time ;  second,  the  short  stay  of  an  individual 
in  a  single  school,  and  his  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar attendance ;  third,  the  fact  that  most  teach- 
ers in  ungraded  schools  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  graded  city  schools  the  average  pupil  is 
presumed  to  follow  out  a  given  course  of  study 
for  twelve  years,  ten  months  in  the  year.  This 
cannot  be  in  ungraded  schools,  as  pupils 
attend  there  for  only  four  to  eight  months  a 
year;  there  is  a  change  more  or  less  frequent 
m  teachers,  and  with  a  new  teacher  there  is 
apt  to  be  an  entire  change  of  method,  or  a 
discontinuance  of  such  a  study  as  drawing. 

If,  as  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  State  Di- 
rector of  Art  Education  to  lay  out  a  symmet- 
rical and  progressive  course  for  the  whole 
state,  and  there  are  competent  art  teachers  in 
all  the  Normal  schools  working  under  the 
same  plan,  the  majority  of  teachers  being 
graduates  of  these  Normal  schools ;  if  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  at  the  county  Institutes  the  matter 
is  sufficiently  discussed,  so  that  all  will  have 
some  conception  of  the  same  general  plan,  or 
even  of  any  plan  at  all,  then  we  can  have 
hopes  for  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  in 
ungraded  country  or  village  schools. 

These  facts,  however,  need  not  deter  enter- 

*  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  and  Director 
of  Art  school,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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prising  individuals  from  preparing  themselves 
and  doing  the  best  they  can.  The  more  they 
can  do,  the  sooner  will  public  opinion  be  edu- 
cated to  the  point  of  demanding  this  instruc- 
tion, and  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for 
their  services,  Many  teachers  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  something  with  this  important 
study  in  their  schools,  if  they  but  knew  how, 
a  study  that,  properly  taught,  has  again  and 
again  been  declared  to  be,  if  not  equal,  of 
next  importance  to  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. 

There  is  no  system  of  drawing  published 
which  is  specially  arranged  for  ungraded 
schools.  It  then  remains  for  the  teacher  of 
such  a  school  to  select  and  adapt  from  that 
published  for  graded  schools,  for  as  much  can- 
not be  accomplished  in  the  one  kind  of  school 
as  in  the  other.  The  more  knowledge  one  al- 
ready has  of  the  subject,  the  wiser  the  selec- 
tion will  be.  In  an  article  in  the  July  number 
of  this  j|ournaI,  entitled  "What  is  Industrial 
Drawing?"  we  outlined  a  course  for  graded 
schools.  It  is  essentially  what  is  studied  in 
Massachusetts,  and  in  most  of  the  large  cities 
in  the  country.  The  Walter  Smith  System, 
prepared  by  the  State  Director  of  Art  Educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  published  by  L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  the  only  one  published 
which  will  carry  one  through  such  a  complete 
course.  By  procuring  the  books  and  manuals 
(revised  edition),  and  working  them  through, 
a  diligent  and  patient  person  can  prepare  him- 
self quite  well  to  teacn  the  subject — can  get  a 
connected  idea  of  the  whole,  and  so  be  able 
to  select  and  adapt  for  special  places.  Draw-, 
ing,  however,  especially  model  drawing,  pro- 
jection and  design,  even  more  than  music,  is 
not  easy  to  learn  well  without  an  instructor. 
The  more  proficient  one  is  in  a  subject  the 
greater  is  his  interest  in  it,  and  the  better  work 
will  he  do.  A  little  instruction  from  a  thor- 
oughly competent  teacher  will  help  a  great 
deal,  and  to  do  the  best  work  it  is  necessary 
that  the  teachers  receive  it.  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes are  a  means  of  accomplishing  this.  If 
the  teachers  of  a  county  or  small  city  could  re- 
ceive one  or  two  weeks  solid  instruction  at  the 
beginning  or  during  the  year,  and  especially  if 
this  could  be  carried  on  for  two  or  three  years, 
very  much  could  be  accomplished  at  small 
expense.  Teachers  could  be  given  an  insight 
into  the  various  subjects  so  they  could  continue 
their  study  by  themselves;  advice  could  be 
given  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching,  and 
programmes  could  be  mapped  out. 

The  first  year  drawing  is  introduced,  the 
higher  grades  Would  take  nearly  as  elementary 
work  as  the  lower,  and  advance  to  the  proper 
subjects  for  their  grades  gradually.  It  mi^ht 
be  two  or  three  years  before  the  higher  grades 
got  to  the  work  properly  belonging  to  them. 

There  are  some  subjects  for  which  a  drawing 
book  with  printed  copies  is  necessary ;  others 
can  be  taught  from  the  blackboard,  provided 
the  teacher  has  the  necessary  knowledge, 
pupils  using  slates,  blank  paper,  or  blank 
books.  In  the  study  of  flat  copy  drawing, 
printed  copies  are  necessary,  as  the  teacher 


cannot  himself  present  sufficiently  perfect 
ones.  Most  of  the  other  subjects  could  be 
taught  quite  well  in  blank  books. 

The  subject  that  should  be  most  prominent 
is  flat  copy  drawing,  as  a  means  of  training 
hand  and  eye.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  model 
drawing  from  the  object  or  elaborate  desig^ns, 
before  the  pupil  has  learned  to  draw  from  the 
copy  moderately  well.  Little  might  be  at- 
tempted in  object  drawing  the  first  year  draw- 
ing is  studied,  except,  perhaps  to  get  some 
knowledge  of  principles. 

DESIGN  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  MAINLY  FROM  THE 

BLACKBOARD. 

Dictation  exercises  can  be  c^iven  at  any  time 
in  any  grade,  but  principsdly  in  the  lower 
ones,  and  are  most  valuable  as  a  disciplinary 
exercise.  (See  lessons  in  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  March  to  December,  1880.) 

Geometrical  and  projection  drawing  arc  the 
only  other  subjects  that  can  be  undertaken, 
and  should  not  be  studied  by  pupils  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  geometrical  draw- 
ing should  be  commenced  first,  but  need  not 
be  completed,  before  the  projection  is  com- 
menced. The  former  subject  occurs  in  Books 
8  to  12  of  the  Smith  System,  and  is  also  pub- 
lished separately  in  one  book.  Pupils  can 
work  in  the  book,  or  in  blank  books,  teachers 
giving  the  work  from  the  board.  The  projec- 
tion drawing  is  in  Books  13  and  14.  This  and 
supplementary  problems  can  be  given  in  blank 
books. 

For  the  study  of  flat  copy,  books  should  be 
used.  If  parents  oppose  their  purchase,  and 
the  school  is  small,  and  the  pupils  of  widely 
varying  age  and  capacity,  the  teacher  can  buy 
a  few,  cut  out  the  pages,  and  pass  them  as 
copies  to  be  worked  on  blank  paper. 

In  order  to  be  more  definite,  we  will  name 
the  books  that  may  be  used  in  each  g^rade, 
referring  to  those  we  consider  the  best,  namely. 
Prof.  Walter  Smith's.  We  will  suppose  the 
school  to  consist  of  four  classes :  the  D  class, 
age  six  to  nine ;  C  class,  age  nine  to  twelve ;  B 
class,  age  twelve  to  fifteen;  and  the  A  class, 
age  fifteen  to  eighteen.  Perhaps  there  arc 
thirty  or  forty  pupils  in  the  school  under  one 
teacher. 

The  younger  pupils  of  the  D  class  should 
work  on  slates,  learning  to  hold  the  pencil 
properly,  the  various  simple  geometrical  terms, 
and  drawing  straight  lines  and  simple  figures. 
The  older  pupils  might  take  Book  1.  If  there 
is  time  in  the  year.  Book  i  and  2  might  be 
completed.  After  a  little  practice  in  drawing 
straight  lines,  curves,  and  a  few  simple  figures 
on  blank  paper,  the  C  class  might  take  Book 
3.  It  is  possible  that  the  older  pupils  at  least 
might  be  able  (o  work  Books  3  and  4  in  the 
year.  It  is  best  however,  the  first  year,  not  to 
undertake  more  than  can  be  done  well ;  also 
the  larger  number  there  are  working  in  the 
same  book  and  on  the  same  exercise,  the  more 
time  teachers  can  economize  by  class  instruc- 
tion. 

The  B  class,  with  the  same  preliminary 
practice  as  the  C  class,  might  take  Book  5. 
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Perhaps  5  and  6  can  be  finished.  Class  A 
might  do,  the  first  year,  the  same  as  Class  B, 
or  take  Book  6,  and  perhaps  Books  6  and  7. 
In  following  years  nigher  numbers  of  the 
books  could  be  used  in  higher  grades. 

In  graded  schools,  after  the  first  year  or  so, 
Books  6  and  7  are  used  in  about  the  fifth 
school  year,  or  by  pupils  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age.  After  two  or  three  years,  when  the 
various  grades  have  worked  up  to  the  proper 
book  of  their  grade,  numbers  i  to  12,  and  in 
some  cities  i  to  14,  are  completed  before  pupils 
reach  the  High  school.  Two  books  are  done 
each  year,  and  an  hour  and  a-half  to  two 
hours  are  given  to  the  subject  each  week. 

In  ungraded  schools  this  is  hardly  possible, 
and  if  the  teacher  finds  it  would  encumber 
the  school  with  too  many  books,  or  that  he  has 
not  the  time  nor  the  place  for  them,  the  work 
in  design,  model,  geometrical,  and  projection 
drawing    in    the    advanced  books,  could  be 


given  from  the  blackboard,  and  worked  on 
blank  paper  or  in  blank  books  by  the  pupils  of 
the  B  and  A  classes.  Talks  could  also  be 
given  on  the  styles  of  historical  ornament 
illustrated  in  Books  7  to  14.  Whenever  it  is 
possible,  however,  it  is  best  to  use  the  books, 
as  the  teacher  will  not  have  time  to  present 
many  of  the  features  as  completely  as  tney  are 
presented  in  them. 

If,  for  the  teaching  of  model  drawing,  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  the  set  of  models  sup- 
plied by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  the  common  geo- 
metric solids  can  be  cheaply  made  by  a  car- 
penter, or  can  be  made  by  the  teacher  out  of 
cardboard.  A  piece  of  white  muslin  cloth 
should  be  kept  m  the  book  to  place  under  the 
hands  while  at  work,  and  to  dust  off  crumbs 
after  erasing.  A  pencil  should  be  kept  for 
drawing  only,  and  books,  pencils  and  erasers 
should  be  collected  at  the  close  of  each  recita- 
tion in  drawing. 


Extracts  and  Selections. 


THAT  Christianity  will  hold  its  own  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt.  To  be  sure,  it 
has  never  perfectly  realized  its  Divine  ideal. 
But  always  it  has  been  the  best  thing  in  the 
world ;  and  always  it  has  conquered  the 
world.  In  the  ancient  age  it  was  ascetic 
against  licentiousness.  In  the  middle  age, 
it  was  autocratic  against  violence.  In  the 
modern  age,  it  will  be  humane  against  sel- 
fishness. Many  there  be  who  say  that  this 
our  Christian  civilization  is  mortal,  like  every 
other,  from  the  Chaldean  down ;  that  this 
Sacred  River  too  is  on  its  way  to  the  Bitter 
Sea — is  already  shooting  the  rapids;  Her- 
znon,  with  its  transfiguring  glory,  far  be- 
hind ;  Galilee,  with  its  Cana  and  its  beati- 
tudes, behind;  Samaria  behind,  with  its 
Joseph's  tomb  and  its  Jacob's  well;  the 
Judean  hills  that  are  round  about  Jerusalem 
sinking  one  by  one.  Fear  not.  Declension 
is  not  apostasy ;  discipline  is  not  destruction. 
It  is  the  bitterness  of  the  sea,  not  the 
sweetness  of  the  river,  that  is  doomed. 
Consider  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  The 
little  stream  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
Sanctuary,  rising  to  the  ankles,  to  the  knees, 
to  the  loins,  becomes  a  river  to  swim  in, 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  healed. — Dr, 
Hitchcock. 


The  purest  art  and  the  highest  philan- 
thropy are  truly  one.  But  in  these  things 
cause  and  effect  do  not  follow  each  other  in 
the  anticipated,  nor  even  in  the  desired, 
order.     The  self-devotioii   of   the  philan- 


thropist results  in  even  greater  good  to  him- 
self than  to  those  for  whom  he  labors.  The 
artist,  especially  the  gifted  composer  of  mu- 
sic, who  has  striven  to  give  adequate  expres- 
sion to  a  grand  thought,  knows  how  far  his 
execution  has  fallen  short  of  his  conception, 
and  is  disappointed ;  the  gainers  by  his 
work  are  those  whom  it  inspires  with  his 
idea.  Art  points  to  something  beyond  and 
greater  than  ourselves.  In  aspiring  to  the 
highest  good,  men  must  become  better,  but 
only  so  long  as  they  forget  themselves  in 
their  object.  Of  all  the  great  art  creations 
which  now  serve  the  ends  of  philanthropy, 
not  one  could  have  resulted  from  any 
amount  of  calculation,  or  of  conscience,  or 
indeed  of  culture.  The  seer  simply  de- 
clares what  he  beholds,  and  the  artist  trans- 
lates his  idea,  as  best  he  may,  into  his  own 
form  of  art ;  but  the  artist  who  looks  away 
from  his  ideal  to  contemplate  himself  misses 
his  mark,  and  the  student  who  utilizes  art 
as  a  mere  tool  for  self-improvement,  defeats 
his  own  object.  All  noble  and  ennobling 
art  has  been  and  must  be  followed  for  its 
own  sake. — Marshall, 


One  of  the  loveliest  women  in  America 
said  to  me  once:  "Iwas  at  Brook  Farm 
when  I  was  eighteen;  I  have  always  been 
glad  of  it.  Some  things  got  burned  into 
me  there  that  never  would  out  of  me.  For 
instance,  I  have  never  been  able  to  speak  to 
a  servant  in  the  tone  commonly  used.  It 
comes  from  the  way  in  which  common  work 
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was  regarded  there.  You  could  not  ask 
George  Ripley  to  bring  in  a  load  of  wood, 
or  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  draw  a  pail  of 
water,  in  the  tone  in  which  ladies  usually 
ask  those  services.**  Are  Christian  people 
willing  that  the  graduates  of  Brook  Farm 
should  be  the  only  people  on  record  who 
have  treated  labor  and  laborers  as  if  they 
remembered  who  once  "took  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  servant  ?** —  WomatC s  JaumaL 

Prof.  W.  M.  Barbour,  of  Yale  College 
and  Seminary,  said:  "Our  seminaries  and 
colleges  are  suffering  from  congestion  of  the 
brain  —  too  much  thought,  and  too  little 
putting  it  into  practice.  We  need  to  diffuse 
the  blood  from  the  head  into  the  extremi- 
ties. A  German  professor  said  if  he  had 
another  life  to  live  he  would  devote  it  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  the  dative  case.  We 
are  too  much  like  him.** 


Learning  the  book  is  not  thoroughness. 
I-rearning  infinite  details  is  not  thoroughness. 
We  mean  by  thoroughness  the  mastering  of 
principles  and  their  application.  The 
demon  of  so-called  "thoroughness**  does 
untold  mischieC  It  leads  to  burdening  the 
mind  of  the  learner  with  a  mass  of  useless 
details.  In  its  name  the  child-mind  is 
crammed  with  abstractions.  This  principle 
needs  to  be  carefully  considered.  A  pupil 
who  has  mastered  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, and  who  can  readily  apply  them,  is 
thorough,  though  he  may  not  have  worked 
one-tenth  of  the  examples,  and  may  not  be 
able  to  recite  a  single  rule  verbatim. 


Moral  Education.  —  Mere  intellectual 
culture,  and  the  mere  imparting  of  informa- 
tion, do  not  of  themselves  make  men  better 
citizens.  Knowledge  is  power ;  but  unless 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  moral 
nature  is  quickened,  and  conscience,  the 
controlling  and  regulative  faculty,  is 
strengthened,  it  is  power  for  evil,  and 
renders  its  possessor  a  more  dangerous 
member  of  society.  Whatever  influence 
our  system  of  public  education  has  had 
heretofore  in  repressing  vice  and  crime,  and 
making  good  citizens,  has  been  owing  to 
the  Christian  ideas  which  have  been  incul- 
cated by  it.  But  a  cold,  hard,  godless 
system  of  mere  intellectual  instruction  will 
furnish  the  nation  with  a  race  of  able,  quick- 
witted, and  unscrupulous  men,  to  replenish 
the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes,  to  deepen 
the  corruption  of  our  politics,  and  to  unset- 
tle still  farther  the  foundations  of  public 
faith  and  commercial  integrity. 


Pleasure  Taking. — Pleasure- taking 
not  nearly  as  much  provided  for  among 
earnest,  intense,  energetic  American  i>eopj 
as  it  should  be.  We  live  altogether  t 
much  in  the  future,  too  little  in  the  present' 
We  live  poor  that  we  may  die  rich.  We 
get  all  ready  to  be  happy,  and  when  we  get 
quite  ready,  infirmity,  or  disease,  or  dead! 
steps  in,  and  the  chance  to  take  comfort  ia 
this  short  life  is  gone.  If  we  could  only  b« 
content  to  seize  upon  the  little  pleasures 
that  lie  just  outside  and  often  within  our 
daily  pathway,  they  would  make  a  large 
sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  * 'three  score  and 
ten.*'  Far  too  many  of  us  scorn  pleasures 
that  are  cheap,  and  near,  and  within  our 
grasp,  and  complain  because  we  cannot 
have  such  as  are  costly,  and  remote,  and 
inaccessible. 


ness. 


Self-Control. — If  there  is  one  habit 
which,  above  all  others,  is  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation, it  is  that  of  self-control.  The 
habit  of  self-control  is  but  the  accumulation 
of  continued  acts  of  self-denial  for  a  worthy 
object;  it  is  but  the  repeated  authority  of 
the  reason  over  the  impulses,  of  the  judg- 
ment over  the  inclinations,  of  the  sense  of 
duty  over  the  desires.  He  who  has  acquired 
this  habit,  who  can  govern  himself  intelli- 
gently, without  painful  effort  and  without 
fear  of  revolt  from  his  appetites  and  passions, 


The  following  extract  is  from  an  interest-  i 
ing  article  on  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  in  Scribner^ s  Magazine  : 

"Active,  marvelously  active,  as  his  intelli- 
gence is,  it  is  not  so  remarkable  as  is  the 
intensity  of  feeling  which  he  throws  into 
everything  he  does.  He  is  all  aglow,  and 
always  aglow.  Any  one  meeting  him  in 
company,  or  hearing  him  speak  for  the  first 
time,  would  think  that  the  subject  he  might 
happen  to  be  descanting  on  was  one  which 
had  been  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  for 
years,  such  is  the  earnestness  of  his  manner. 
When  the  same  person  heard  him  again  and 
again  equally  fervent  upon  other  subjects, 
he  would  naturally  take  this  fervor  for  a 
mere  oratorical  habit  or  device.  At  last 
our  observer  would  perceive  that  it  is 
neither,  but  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
a  nature  which  throws  its  whole  weight  ufX)n 
whatever  it  touches,  and  which  has  such  a 
reservoir  of  force  behind  as  never  to  suffer 
from  this  constant  drain.  It  is  this  power 
of  concentration,  of  being  wholly  absorbed 
by  what  is  for  the  moment  before  him,  that 
is  perhaps  the  main  source  of  his  effective- 
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has  within  the  source  of  all  real  power  and 
of  all  true  happiness.  The  force  and  energy 
which  he  has  put  forth  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour,  is  not  exhausted,  nor  even  dimin- 
ished ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  by 
use,  and  has  become  stronger  and  keener  by 
exercise,  and,  although  it  has  already  com- 
pleted its  work  in  the  past,  it  is  still  his 
well-tried,  true  and  powerful  weapon  for 
future  conflicts  in  higher  regions. 

We  should  always  look  ahead,  and  always 
habituate  our  pupils  to  look  ahead,  to  see 
what  manhood  demands  all  through  its 
course;  to  see  what  good  citizenship  de- 
mands for  its  special  duties ;  to  see  what 
added  power  of  mind  and  of  conscience 
and  of  right  feelings  will  be  always  useful 
and  always  necessary  for  the  emergencies  of 
riper  years. 

Every  reading  class  is  a  literature  class. 
It  is  not  an  elocution  class.  To  secure  good 
tones  and  inflections,  give  the  pupils  time  in 
reading  a  passage  to  comprehend  it.  Never 
mind  the  elocution.  Let  it  take  care  of  it- 
self. By  artifice  and  variety,  keep  the  pupils 
for  one  week  on  a  passage  you  have  usually 
read  at  a  lesson.  Let  the  whole  interest  and 
study  be  upon  its  thoughts  and  its  literary 
mechanism.  Investigate  the  capitals,  the 
spelling,  the  punctuation,  the  paragraphing. 
Outline  it.  Instead  of  reading,  let  the  pu- 
pils tell  it.  Be  patient  here.  Do  not  judge 
what  can  be  done  by  the  first  attempts. 
Let  the  pupils  stumble  and  stutter  as  they 
will.  Don't  scold  or  disapprove.  They 
are  probably  doing  better  than  you  could. 
Instead  of  reading,  let  the  pupils  bring  their 
slates,  and  in  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes, 
write  what  they  can  remember  of  the  passage. 
Let  them  read  their  own  efforts.  Don't  crit- 
icise too  closely.     Let  the  elocution  go. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  especially 
guarded  against,  if  corporal  punishment  is 
to  be  dispensed  with.  First,  a  weak  and 
inefficient  discipline;  and  second,  a  resort 
to  expedients  which  are  more  reprehensible 
than  the  infliction  of  physical  pain.  A 
majority  of  pupils  have  sufficient  manhood 
and  sense  of  honor,  which  may  be  appealed 
to,  to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  discipline. 
But  there  are  others  with  whom  this  treat- 
ment will  not  avail.  The  resort  to  suspen- 
sion is  a  questionable  expedient,  especially 
if  it  has  to  be  repeated  for  the  continued 
transgression  of  the  same  individual.  De- 
vices which  place  an  unnatural  strain  upon 
the  muscular  or  nervous  energies  of  the 


pupil,  especially  if  long  continued,  are  more 
inhuman  and  permanently  injurious  than  a 
severe  application  of  the  rod.  The  question 
is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  whatever  view 
we  may  take  of  it,  and  we  can  only  express 
thg  hope  that  with  the  general  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  children  may  receive  such 
training  at  home  as  to  render  their  chastise- 
ment at  school  unnecessary ;  for  it  is  the 
uniform  eicperience  of  teachers  that  when 
the  home  discipline  of  the  pupil  keeps  him 
respectful  and  obedient  there,  his  conduct 
in  school  rarely,  if  ever,  calls  for  reproof 
from  the  teacher. 


Pure  English. — ^A  writer,  in  advising 
youth  to  abandon  slang  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  writing  and  speaking  good  English, 
says :  "  The  longer  you  live,  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  acquisition  of  good  language  will 
be;  and  if  the  golden  age  of  youth,  the 
proper  time  for  the  acquisition  of  language, 
be  passed  in  its  abuse,  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  neglected  education  is  very  probably 
doomed  to  talk  slang  for  life.  Money  is 
not  necessary  to  procure  this  education. 
Every  person  has  it  in  his  power.  He  has 
to  use  the  language  which  he  reads,  instead 
of  the  slang  which  he  hears ;  to  form  taste 
from  the  best  speakers  and  writers  of  the 
country ;  to  treasure  up  choice  phrases  in 
his  memory,  and  habituate  himself  to  their 
use,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  that  pedantic 
precision  and  bombast  which  show  rather 
the  weakness  of  vain  ambition  than  the  pol- 
ish of  an  educated  mind." 


Medium-sized  classes  are  best.  Very 
small  classes  lack  interest.  All  desirable 
results  may  be  secured  with  classes  number- 
ing from  ten  to  forty.  The  mind  of  the 
teacher  must  needs  brood  over  the  mind  of 
each  pupil,  penetrating  its  inmost  fibres 
with  light  and  love,  inspiring  and  lifting  it 
up  day  by  day  to  a  higher,  purer  sphere  of 
comprehension  and  power. 

Teach  the  Girls. — ^I  must  express  my 
conviction  that  the  training  of  our  girls  is 
often  very  faulty,  in  that  they  are  not 
taught  to  maintain  the  proper  reserve  and 
caution  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers, 
especially  when  traveling  alone.  The  whole 
machinery  of  our  modern  life  leaves  [girls 
much  more  exposed  to  such  intercourse 
than  was  formerly  possible.  And  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly safe,  morally,  for  a  young  woman  to 
travel,  unattended,  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia; but  in  doing  so  she  must  be  exposed  to 
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contact  with  persons  with  whom  familiarity 
is  dangerous.  She  should,  therefore,  be 
well  armed  with  a  wise  discretion,  that 
should  shield  her  from  all  injury  by  such 
proximity.  I  have  seen  a  respectable-look- 
ing and  apparently  intelligent  young  gjrl, 
who  happened  to  take  a  seat  beside  a  hand- 
some and  well-dressed  young  man,  who  was 
evidently  an  entire  stranger  to  her,  become 
so  familiar  and  confidential  with  him  during 
a  ride  of  two  hours  that  she  exchanged  cards 
with  him  before  they  separated ;  while  the 
manner  of  both  was  such  as  evinced  a  want 
of  a  proper  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum. 

• 

Optimist  and  Pessimist. — Big  people 
often  use  these  two  words,  and  the  small 
people  wonder  what  they  mean.  If  you 
look  in  the  dictionary,  against  optimist  will 
be  written,  "one  who  holds  that  everything 
is  for  the  best ; '  *  and  a  pessimist  is  the  oppo- 
site of  this.  Now  here  are  some  illustrations 
of  the  two  words ;  and  you  will  find  after 
reading  them  that  boys  can  be  optimists 
and  pessimists  as  well  as  grown  people. 
Which  are  you?  Two  boys  went  to  hunt 
grapes.  One  was  happy  because  they  found 
grapes ;  the  other  was  quite  unhappy  because 
the  grapes  had  seeds  in  them.  Two  men 
being  convalescent,  were  asked  how  they 
were.  One  said,  "I  am  better  to-day;'* 
the  other  said,  '*  I  was  worse  yesterday." 
When  it  rains,  one  man  says:  **This  will 
make  mud;*'  another,  "This  will  lay  the 
dust.'*  Two  boys  got  an  oyster:  one 
looked  at  it,  and  declared  it  nasty;  the 
other  tasted  it,  and  declared  it  good.  Two 
boys  examining  a  bush,  one  observed  that  it 
had  a  thorn,  the  other  that  it  had  a  rose. 
Two  children  looking  through  colored 
glasses,  one  said:  "The  world  is  blue," 
and  the  other  said,  "It  is  bright."  Two 
boys  eating  their  dinner,  one  said,  "I'd 
rather  have  something  better  than  this;" 
the  other  said,  "This  is  better  than  nothing. '  * 

No  one  who  walks  the  streets  can  have 
failed  to  notice  the  great  number  of  very 
small  boys  who  smoke  cigarettes  and  cigars 
incessantly.  It  is  equally  evident  that  this 
habit  is  injurious.  A  remedy  for  this  grow- 
ing evil,  which  bids  fair  to  introduce  new 
and  objectionable  weakness  and  disease 
among  our  youth,  is  most  important.  In 
Germany  the  mischief  done  to  growing 
boys  by  tobacco  has  been  found  to  be  so 
great  that  the  Government  ordered  the 
police  to  forbid  lads  under  i6  from  smok- 
ing in  the  streets.  Several  cantons  in 
Switzerland  have  also  done  this. — Press. 
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OBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


t.  k.  brown. 


THE  main  object  of  primary  education  is 
to  exercise  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
to  introduce  the  mind  to  the  world  whid 
surrounds  it.  It  continues  the  training  of 
the  nursery.  In  early  youth,  mental  stims- 
lants  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
growing  intelligence  needs  light  and  air, 
but  no  artificial  development.  Childres 
are  naturally  superficial.  The  great,  visibk 
facts  of  life  absorb  all  their  attention. 
They  care  little  for  the  reasons.  **  Because 
it  is,"  is  usually  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
give  or  take.  Even  those  children  who 
often  talk  on  the  edge  of  their  knowledge. 
are  satisfied  if  a  surface  connection  is  made 
between  the  new  idea  and  their  former  ex- 
perience. 

Most  school  children  of  nine  to  twelve 
years  have  little  depth.  Their  "under- 
standing ' '  their  lessons  is  a  different  thing 
to  them  with  each  year  of  growth.  Their 
school  days  are  usuadly  over  before  they  be- 
gin to  "see  into  the  lifeoi  things."  But 
the  things  themselves  they  are  quick  to  ob- 
serve and  remember.  Most  little  children 
can  be  taught  more  by  surrounding  then 
with  suggestive  objects  and  then  answering 
their  questions,  than  by  giving  them  tasks  to 
learn.  If  this  is  done,  there  is  no  need  of 
school  till  the  child  is  about  twelve. 

Nothing  so  well  introduces  the  world  as 
seeing  its  different  parts.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  keep  children  always  at  hornet 
when  it  can  be  avoided.  If  a  child, 
brought  up  in  a  city,  spends  a  month  in  the 
country,  he  will  gather  more  new  ideas  of 
the  most  essential  kind  than  he  will  gain  bj 
three  months  of  school  study.  Between 
four  and  twelve,  the  younger  the  child  is 
the  more  is  this  the  case.  Of  course  the? 
see  many  things  which  make  no  impression; 
and  there  should  be  some  one  to  answer  in- 
telligently their  countless  questions.  But 
compare  the  vividness  and  permanence  of 
the  knowledge  which  a  child  gains  by  an 
hour's  scramble  for  the  first  time,  over  and 
through  a  merchant  vessel,  with  the  results 
of  an  hour's  reading  about  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  settlement  of  America, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Children  should  early  learn  to  read,  hot 
their  first  reading  should  be  an  amusement, 
not  a  task.  The  ideas  which  young  children 
derive  wholly  from  books  are  often  errone- 
ous.    Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  first  ira- 
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pression  of  a  thing  should  come  from  the 
object  itself,  or  some  visible  representative. 
After  all  is  done  that  can  be,  to  give  the 
child  an  actual  vision  of  the  world  around 
him,  much  remains  to  be  added  by  books 
and  conversation.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  theory,  the  practice  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, that  many  of  these  first  ideas  are  to 
be  acquired  at  school.  Hence  the  need  for 
extensive  apparatus  in  primary  schools. 
While  older  students  are  profited  by  them, 
they  are  yet  able  to  construct  the  mental 
figures.  To  a  person  acquainted  with  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  every  experiment  in 
Tyndairs  lectures  on  Heat  is  vividly  plain. 
Little  children  have  small  knowledge  to 
build  with. 

By  the  time  a  child  is  twelve  or  thirteen, 
he  should  have  acquired  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fonnation.  He  should  know  about  him- 
self ;  that  he  is  composed  of  bone  and  fibre, 
why  he  needs  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  why  he 
is  sometimes  unwell.  He  should  know  the 
place  of  the  earth  among  the  stars  and 
planets,  its  general  surface  figure,  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  its  divisions  of  land 
and  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  but  these  instances  will  show 
its  kind.  The  amount  will  depend  much 
on  his  opportunities.  In  all  cases  it  will  be 
large  \  in  many,  enormous  and  greatly 
varied.  It  will  be  of  things  themselves, 
not  of  their  relations,  nor  laws  of  action. 
Finally  its  acquisition  will  have  been  a  con- 
stant pleasure. 

I  have  hitherto  used  the  pronoun  he,  but 
it  signifies   any  child.     The  following  re- 
marl^  apply  chiefly  to  boys.     If  the  school 
days  of  these  be  carried  beyond  the  limit  of 
years  before-mentioned,  another  object  must 
be  considered,  which  is  nearly  as  important 
as   the  simple    acquisition  of   knowledge. 
This  is  the  training  of  his  mental  faculties. 
If  a  boy  leaves  school  at  sixteen,  his  in- 
formation should  cover  the  topics  indicated 
before,  but  in  a  more  extended    manner. 
He  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  his 
own  language  in  a  creditable  way,  and  he 
should  have  acquired  a  large  mass  of  facts 
concerning  matters  of  general  history  and 
science.     But  more  than  mere   knowledge 
should  have  been  gained.     He  should  be 
able  to  ^yi  his  attention  upon  any  reason- 
able task,  whether  agreeable  or  not.     His 
memory  should  easily  retain  the  facts  com- 
mitted   to  its   care.     His   eye   should    be 
quick  to  observe ;  and  he  should  be  able  to 
apply  the  principles  which  he  has  learned 
to  the  facts  which  he  encounters  in  daily  life. 


The  value  of  this  mental  training,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  knowledge  acquired,  is  often 
neglected  by  parents  and  educators.  Its 
results  are  appreciated,  however,  by  those 
who  want  the  labor  of  young  men  in  their 
profession  or  business.  If  they  inquire  of 
a  teacher  about  the  attainments  of  any  of 
his  scholars,  it  is  not  of  their  exact  ad- 
vancement that  they  ask,  but  of  their  habits 
of  application,  their  perseverance,  their  self- 
reliance  and  ability  to  work  for  themselves. 

The  question  is  often  heard.  What  is  the 
use  of  teaching  boys  so  much  that  they  are 
sure  to  forget  ?  A  man  who  intends  his  son 
to  be  a  dry-goods  merchant  .thinks  it  is  of 
no  use  for  the  boy  to  study  geometry  or 
chemistry  or  history.  He  will  forget  nine- 
tenths  of  it,  he  thinks,  and  what  he  does 
remember  will  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  his 
business.  To  such  questions  there  are  sev- 
eral answers.  In  the  first  place,  a  man 
never  knows  certainly  what  his  son  will  do. 
Few  person  settle  in  any  business  till  they 
have  made  some  changes.  Few  end  busi- 
ness life  in  the  same  line  in  which  they 
began. 

Then  again,  the  whole  object  of  his  edu- 
cation is  not  to  enable  a  man  to  accumulate 
money,  but  to  make  him  useful,  respectable 
and  happy: — ^useful,  not  to  himself  only;  re- 
spectable, not  alone  in  his  own  eyes ;  happy, 
and  able  to  increase  the  happiness  of  others. 

Such  questions  leave  out  of  account  the 
valuable  element  of  intellectual  discipline 
found  in  a  proper  pursuance  of  a  general 
school  course  of  study.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  important  indirect  result.  Young  men 
must  have  something  with  which  to  occupy 
their  leisure  time.  They  do  not,  and  will 
not,  give  all  their  thoughts  to  their  business. 
There  are  scores  of  trifling  amusements 
which  press  upon  their  notice.  All  kinds 
of  vice  and  wickedness  present  themselves 
in  alluring  forms.  If  the  mind  is  vacant — 
"swept  and  garnished'* — if  the  attention 
is  not  already  absorbed  with  interest  in 
topics  of  science  or  literature,  or  if  the 
mind  has  not  been  trained  to  fill  the 
moments  of  bodily  leisure  with  reflections 
upon  its  knowledge  and  observations,  these 
temptations  to  frivolity  or  sin  make  a  much 
deeper  impression. 

Nine-tenths  of  a  boy's  school  learning 
may  soon  be  forgotten.  But  the  remaining 
fraction  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  steadily 
increasing  mass  of  knowledge.  Half  a 
dozen  boys  leave  school  together  and  take 
up  similar  occupations.  But  we  may  find 
one  attending  chemical  lectures  in  the  even- 
ings, and  experimenting  privately  during  his 
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leisure,  while  another  becomes  a  collector 
and  student  of  old  coins,  and  a  third  em- 
ploys his  spare  hours  in  walking  in  the  neigh- 
boring country,  gathering  minerals  or  botan- 
ical specimens.  Not  only  do  such  pursuits 
possess  a  possible  practical  value,  but  they 
furnish  a  needed  healthful  relaxation  from 
the  increasing  cares  of  business.  They  keep 
alive  his  earlier  interest  in  learning  ;  and  if 
his  business  is  successful,  and  he  withdraws 
from  active  employment  as  he  grows  older, 
there  is  some  profitable  and  interesting  pur- 
suit ready  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  at  last  to 
cheer  his  old  age. 

It  often  happens  that  parents  are  able  and 
willing  to  give  their  sons  advanced  educa- 
tion, but  think  it  necessary  for  them  to  be- 
gin their  business  training  while  boys.  These 
should  remember  that  education  does  not 
end  with  school  life.  Parents  may  do  much 
after  this  time  to  help  the  cultivation  of 
their  children's  minds.  Profitable  books 
should  be  kept  on  tables  and  shelves  where 
they  may  be  easily  reached;  admission  to 
scientific  and  literary  lectures  should  be 
procured ;  and  lastly,  but  of  the  greatest 
importance,  the  conversation  of  the  parents 
themselves  should  be  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. The  Student, 
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''MASTER,  FOREVER." 


THE  following  touching  little  sketch  is 
from  the  late  work  of  John  B.  Gough, 
the  distinguished  Temperance  lecturer,  en- 
titled ''Sunlight  and  Shadow:  " 

For  a  school-master,  or  one  in  authority, 
it  often  seems  hard  to  confess  an  error,  and 
yet  such  a  confession  frequently  raises  him 
in  the  estimation  of  his  subordinates,  and 
binds  him  to  them  with  stronger  cords  of 
affection  and  respect.  I  once  read  some- 
where a  very  interesting  narrative  of  such 
an  experience  by  school  and  school -master, 
illustrating  this,  and  also  the  beauty  and 
nobleness  of  character  and  truth. 

Two  boys  were  in  the  school-room  to- 
gether when  some  fireworks  were  suddenly 
exploded.  When  the  master  questioned 
them,  one  boy  at  once  denied  it ;  the  other, 
Bonnie  Christie,  would  neither  admit  nor 
deny  it,  and  without  further  question  he 
was  severely  flogged.  When  the  boys  were 
alone  again,  he  who  had  escaped  said : 

" Bonnie,  why  did  you  not  deny  it?  '* 

"Because  there  were  only  we  two  in  the 
room,  and  one  of  us  must  have  lied." 

"  Then  why  not  say  I  did  it  ?  '* 


"Because  you  said  you  did  not,  and  I 
pity  a  liar,  and  will  never  tell  of  him." 

When  school  was  again  called,  the  boy 
marched  up  to  the  master's  desk,  and  said: 

"  Please,  sir,  I  can't  bear  to  be  a  liar;  I 
let  off  the  crackers ; ' '  and  then  burst  into 
tears. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  master, 
hand-in-hand  with  the  culprit,  before  the 
whole  school,  walked  down  to  where  young 
Christie  sat. 

"Bonnie  Christie,  lad,"  said  the  master, 
"he  and  I  have  come  to  beg  your  pardon; 
we  were  both  to  blame." 

The  school  was  so  hushed  they  might 
have  heard  Bonnie's  big-boy  tear-drops  fall 
on  his  copy-book,  as  looking  up  "writh  the 
tears  on  his  cheek — such  tears  as  the  sever- 
est flogging  would  never  have  forced  from 
his  eyes — he  gently  said,  "Master,  for- 
ever," and  the  glorious  shout  of  the  schol- 
ars made  the  rafters  ring  as  the  teacher's 
eyes  grew  dim  with  tears. 


»  •  < 


"  SOCIETY  WHERE  IT  BEGINS." 


TN  his  recent  lecture  in  Philadelphia  on  "The 
New  Profession/*  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  struck  the  key-note  of  all  reforms 
when  he  said  that  to  make  the  world  at  large 
better  we  must  take  '*  society  where  it  begins." 
Of  course,  the  idea  is  not  original ;  but  we  are 
all  apt  to  forget  it  in  the  squabbles  over  those 
political  and  social  reforms  which  agitate  com- 
munities, and  which  so  many  are  treating  as  if 
they  expected  to  carry  them  into  immediate 
ana  successful  execution. 

Habits  and  tastes,  and  even  modes  of 
thought,  are  the  growth  of  a  lifetime,  and  can 
not  be  changed  in  a  twinkling.  A  powerful 
will  can  do  something  toward  it,  just  as  a 
steamer  sailing  with  a  rapid  current  can  change 
her  course  ;  but  there  is  a  current  against  her 
constantly  tending  to  carry  her  backward. 
Great  popular  reforms,  to  be  permanent,  must 
begin  at  the  beginning — beein  with  infancy  and 
childhood,  and  be  followed  up  in  youth  until 
the  character  is  established.  And  it  is  because 
of  this  that  Mr.  Beecher  advocates  that  teach- 
ing the  young  shall  be  made  a  profession,  to 
be  entered  upon  with  as  much  care,  study  and 
discipline  as  medicine,  law  or  divinity,  and  that 
it  shall  be  so  well  paid  and  made  so  attractive 
by  all  proper  surroundings,  that  those  entering 
upon  it  shall  find  no  light  occasion  to  abandon 
it  for  something  else. 

The  common  idea  of  an  education  is  merely 
so  much  elementary  learning  as  is  fashionable 
in  the  pupil's  particular  circle,  or  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  a  proper  discharge  of  business.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  be  understood  bv  thousands  that 
if  a  young  person  (or  an  elaerly  one)  knows 
enough  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
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tic,  with  the  necessar}'  ability  to  keep  the 
pupils  in  subjection  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  all 
the  qualities  exist  for  training  the  young  in  a 
lirst-class  manner.  To  assume  that  a  long 
course  of  study  and  preparation  are  at  all  im- 
'  portant  for  teaching  small  children,  is  deemed 
an  absurdity  by  those  who  hold  this  view. 
They  object  to  it  on  the  score  of  economy,,  and 
also  on  that  of  necessity.  And  so,  perhaps,  it 
would  be,  had  school  life  no  higher  aim  than 
merely  a  little  elementary  or  technical  instruc- 
tion. But  just  there  is  where  the  mistake  is 
made.  School  life  is,  or  should  be,  discipline 
and  instruction  in  the  principles  that  relate  to 
human  well-being  and  the  relations  borne  by 
the  pupils  to  others  around  them.  This  means 
moral,  civil  and  physical  instruction,  but  not 
sectarian.  The  latter  has  no  place  in  the 
public. school,  because  there  is  no  agreement, 
and  never  can  be,  as  to  the  doctrines  to  be 
taught.  But  morality  can  be  taught,  because 
there  is  substantial  agreement  upon  it.  For 
instance,  who  will  object  that  a  child  shall  be 
taught  that  to  steal  or  lie  is  wrong  and  that  it  is 
criminal  .'* 

Who  will  object  to  such  instruction  as  points 
out  the  dangers  of  the  abuse  of  the  functions  of 
the  human  body  in  its  more  common  forms? 
Thousands  of  misguided  parents  are  now  slaves 
of  bad  habits,  but  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  wish 
to  see  their  children  brought  up  to  them ;  and 
there  would  be  substantial  unanimity  that  in- 
struction shall  be  given  against  the  grosser 
forms  of  vice.  The  vice  of  intemperate  drink- 
ing is  now  alarmingly  prevalent,  but  even  a 
liquor-dealer  or  manufacturer  would  hardly 
object  if  a  teacher  should  give  line  upon  line 
and  precept  upon  precept  to  instruct  pupils  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants on  the  human  system.  So,  too,  of  other 
stimulants  and  narcotics  by  which  human  life 
is  so  often  shortened  and  made  wretched  while 
it  continues.  Then,  also,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection certainly  to  frequent  expositions  and 
illustrations  of  the  uses  and  value  of  self-con- 
trol and  self-discipline,  in  order  to  pass  pleas- 
antly and  creditably  through  life  and  to  secure 
the  greatest  aggregate  of  enjoyment. 

Now,  to  properly  handle  these  subjects,  to 
make  them  interesting,  and  to  impress  them 
with  overmastering  force  on  the  minds  of  the 
young,  requires  more  study,  more  preparatory 
discipline,  and  a  better-rounded  character, 
than  most  young  persons  now  possess  who 
apply  for  positions  as  teachers.  They  have 
little  comprehension  of  the  teacher's  true 
office — ^though  in  this  they  are  not  entirely  to 
blame,  because  most  of  the  traditions  of 
society  relate  to  other  matters.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  a  change.  There  is 
no  way  so  effectual  for  meeting  reform  ques- 
tions and  triumphantly  solving  the  problem  of 
personal  and  political  self-government  as 
through  the  public  schools.  Family  govern- 
ment can  do  a  good  deal,  and  ultimately  will 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  now,  but  the  schools 
must  be  relied  upon  at  present  for  supplement- 
ing family  government  and  training,  and,  in 
multitudes  of  cases,  for  supplying  the  want  of 


it  where  it  is  now  neglected,  or  where  parents 
are  incompetent  to  give  it. 

To  do  tnis  well  requires  rare  mental,  moral, 
and  even  physical  qualifications.  The  true 
teacher  has  his  endowments  furnished  by 
nature  rather  than  by  culture,  and  yej  culture 
is  highly  important.  Their  work  demands 
delicate  and  skillful  treatment,  and  the  suc- 
cessful teacher,  both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
of  public  policy,  should  be  paid  with  as  much 
liberality  as  we  pay  any  of  those  who  serve  us 
in  other  responsible  callings.  With  this 
knowledge  before  them,  preparation  would  be 
ample,  and  there  would  be  every  inducement 
to  remain  in  it  through  life.  Phila.  Press. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  READERS. 


THE  Inter- Ocean ^  Chicago,  has  the  following 
suggestive   paragraphs  on   how  to    make 
good  readers: 

It  is  easy  to  discover  why  so  few  of  all  the 
myriads  of  children  who  spend  from  four  to 
twelve  years  in  the  public  schools  come  out 
of  them  good  readers.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceive why  so  many  pupils  who  come  from  fam- 
lies  in  which  they  are  not  encouraged  to  read 
at  home  are  not  interested  in  their  other  stud- 
ies, and  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  Having  only 
the  opportunities  granted  them  in  the  school- 
room for  learning  this  art,  and  these  opportun- 
ities being  so  limited,  because  of  the  insuffi- 
cient allotment  of  the  time  for  this  branch  in 
the  beginning  of  their  course,  it  takes  years  for 
them  to  learn  to  read  understandingly,  without 
an  amount  of  labor  that  is  absolutely  weari- 
some. Whatever  lesson  they  undertake,  the 
key  to  it  is  reading ;  but  since  it  is  almost  pain- 
ful to  them  to  read,  the  very  sight  of  every 
book  they  have  to  handle  is  distasteful.  Teach 
them  to  read  readily,  and  you  smooth  the  path 
to  knowledge,  and  render  that  a  pleasure 
which  would  be  otherwise  a  disheartening  task. 

Among  the  means  to  this  end  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, so  long  as  a  single  teacher  is  set  to 
instruct  from  forty  to  fifty  scholars  at  a  time,  to 
induce  pupils  to  read  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  have  time  to  repeat  in  the  school  room. 
School  boards  and  parents  should  be  urged  to 
supply  interesting  juvenile  magazines,  and 
youth's  papers,  that  will  tempt  the  lower  grade 
pupils  to  read  much  more,  both  at  home  and 
at  school,  than  their  teachers  or  parents  can 
listen  to.  Aluch  reading  is  as  essential  to 
learning  to  read  as  much  practice  on  musical 
instruments  is  essential  to  becoming  master  of 
them.  President  John  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  University,  says  that  his  children 
learned  to  read  rapidly,  intelligently,  and 
naturally,  with  very  little  home  instruction,  be- 
fore they  first  entered  a  school  room.  A  part 
of  a  story  was  read  to  them,  and  when  their 
curiosity  was  excited,  they  were  left  to-  study 
out  the  sequel  with  only  an  occasional  word  of 
help  from  older  members  of  the  family.  In 
this  way  they  were  ixutiated  into  reading  as 
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pastime,  and  when  they  entered  school  they 
found  the  seal  of  every  book  broken  before 
they  took  it  up.  As  they  grew  older  they  be- 
came interested  in  the  larger  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  the  art  of  readmg  was  ac- 
quired 'as  naturally  as  learning  to  walk  and 
talk.  Not  every  home  can  be  so  furnished 
with  excellent  periodicals  and  books  as  is  Dr. 
Gregory's,  but  that  man  must  be  poor  indeed 
who  cannot  afford  his  little  ones  a  child's  paper 
or  magazine,  and  supply  himself  and  family 
with  that  most  economical,  and,  as  the  world 
goes,  most  essential  of  all  modern  text-books, 
a  good  newspaper,  which,  if  he  and  the  school 
pnncipal  but  do  their  duty,  can  be  made  the 
means  of  inducing  older  children  to  practice 
reading  as  an  entertainment  in  hours  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

A  school  superintendent  was  asked  how  he 
managed  to  advance  his  pupils  in  all  of  their 
studies  so  much  more  rapidly  than  his  prede- 
cessor had  done.  His  reply  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note :  "  1  make  it  a  point  to  bring  them 
along  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  reading.  In  the 
primary  grades  I  give  more  time  to  this  exer- 
cise than  is  customary  in  other  schools ;  and  I 
pursuade  or  entice  the  pupils  of  the  higher 
grades  to  read  books,  newspapers,  magazines, 
anything  wholesome  that  will  give  them  prac- 
tice, and  at  the  same  time  instruct  them. 
Every  day  we  spend  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  asking  and  answering  questions  about 
what  we  have  read.  To  excite  curiosity,  we 
post  the  most  important  caption  lines  from  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  The  next  morn- 
ing nearly  every  one  of  the  older  scholars  is 
prepared  to  give  particulars  on  the  subjects  of 
the  previous  day's  bulletins.  If  I  can  get  our* 
scholars  to  read,  it  is  easy  to  induce  them  to 
study.  By  as  much  as  they  become  more  ex- 
pert in  reading,  by  so  much  is  the  labor  of 
pursuing  their  other  studies  reduced,  and  their 
enjoyment  heightened." 
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PHILADELPHIA  AND  CARLISLE. 


IT  is  now  thirteen  years  since  the  Govern- 
ment fully  committed  itself  to  the  policy  of 
educating  Indian  children.  Those  who  had 
given  most  attention  to  the  matter  saw  that  in 
this  lay  the  true  solution  of  the.  Indian  ques- 
tion. The  alternative  of  civilizing  or  extermi- 
nating our  aboriginal  tribes  was  more  and 
more  sharply  presented.  The  policy  of  exter- 
mination was  not  in  cold  blood  to  be  even  con- 
sidered, and  all  experience  proved  that  the 
task  of  civilizing  the  mature  Indian  was  one  of 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty.  Attention 
was  thus  directed  to  the  children,  and  in  1868 
the  Government  pledged  itself  by  treaties  with 
all  the  important  nomad  tribes  to  provide 
schools  and  teachers  for  their  youth.  The 
outcome  of  these  promises,  after  all  these 
years,  is  a  few  feeble  agency  schools  and  the 
more  promising  training  schools  at  Hampton, 
Virginia,  and  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
The  establishment  of  ordinary  day  schools 


in  the  Indian  Reservation  is  a  thankless  and 
unprofitable  undertaking,  except  where  thf 
tribes  themselves  have  already  made  some 
progress  in  civilization.  An  elementary  Eng- 
lish education  is  lost  upon  boys  who  are  sur- 
rounded three-fourths  of  their  time  by  una- 
bated savage  influences.  A  common-school 
education  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  but  a  part 
of  the  education  necessary  for  these  youdis. 
Their  barbarian  nature  must  be  reclaimed, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  separatini^  then 
for  a  time  from  their  tribes.  They  need  to  be 
taught  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  to  be  imbued 
with  a  different  set  of  ideas  than  such  as  are 
the  common  stock  of  their  people.  To 
teach  them  to  read  is  not  enough.  They 
must  learn  to  think  as  well,  and,  most  of  all. 
to  work.  The  Hampton  school  was  established 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  colored  race,  to 
teach  them  "  the  salvation  of  hard  work."  It 
was  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  the  In- 
dians, and  subsequently  a  second  school  on  a 
similar  plan,  but  exclusively  for  Indian  children, 
was  established  at  Carlisle. 

These  schools,  however,  are  still  an  experi- 
ment. Not  but  that  their  capabilities  for  use- 
fulness have  been  amply  demonstrated,  but 
whether  they  will  be  permitted  to  work  out 
their  scheme  to  its  full  fruition  is  by  no  means 
assured.  There  is  nothing  more  fragile  than 
our  Indian  treaties,  and  nothing  more  change- 
able than  our  Indian  policy.  These  schools 
require  for  their  permanent  success  the  back- 
ing of  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  their  favor. 
They  are  a  charge  upon  the  Government,  and. 
in  the  opinion  of  many  concerned  in  Indian 
management,  a  useless  charge,  which,  incon- 
siderable as  it  is,  they  would  gladly  terminate. 
One  of  these  schools  is  happily  situated  within 
the  ancient  grant  of  William  Penn.  It  is  rigfc: 
at  the  door  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  first  and 
almost  the  only  treaty  was  made  with  the  In- 
dians which  was  scrupulously  maintained  or. 
the  part  of  the  whites  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  This  city  has  always  been  conspicuous 
for  a  friendly  interest  in  the  Indian  race.  A 
recital  of  their  wrongs  has  never  failed  to  find 
a  sympathetic  audience  here.  If  protests, 
petitions  and  arguments  could  avail,  their 
grievances  would  long  since  have  been  re- 
dressed. Our  Indian  wars  are  now  apparent!) 
about  ended.  In  the  work  of  civilizing  and 
educating  the  tribes  still  remaining,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  especially  Philadelphia  should  ex- 
ercise a  potent  influence. 

While  the  Government  furnishes  the  school 
at  Carlisle  with  everything  considered  neces- 
sary' for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  school 
there  are  many  things  which  would  be  service- 
able and  valuable  to  the  institution  which  tht 
Interior  Department  does  not  feel  called  upoc 
to  supply.  It  is  here  that  the  well-wishers  0^ 
the  school  can  give  the  best  proof  of  their  in- 
terest in  its  successful  maintenance.  Dom- 
tions,  small  or  great,  help  the  school  in  tw 
ways;  first,  in  themselves,  and  ag^ain,  aik 
what  is  of  more  value,  in  the  evidence  tb€^ 
give  the  Government  of  the  interest  taken  i. 
Indian  education.    If  the  public  approve  aK 
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uphold  these  Indian  industrial  schools,  the 
Government  can  readily  be  induced  not  only 
to  continue  them,  but  to  enlarge  and  multiply 
them.  As  a  most  efficient  means  of  educating 
and  civilising  the  Indians,  their  success  is  al- 
ready demonstrated.  They,  however,  include 
but  several  hundred  youths,  while  there  are 
many  thousands  of  school  age  in  the  West 
growing  up  in  the  old  savage  way.  If  one 
entire  generation  of  these  children  were  kept 
a  few  .years  at  school,  and  taught  to  speak  and 
read  English  and  to  work  and  live  in  civilized 
fashion,  the  Indian  question  would  disappear 
forever.  This  will  come  in  time ;  and  as  a 
preliminary  step  let  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
lend  their  active  assis^tance  in  promoting  the 
usefulness  and  testifying  their  appreciation  of 
this  pioneer  Indian  training  school  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  old  Government  Bar- 
racks at  Carlisle.  pkiia.  Press, 
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ATHENIAN  EDUCATION. 


PROF.  H.  H.  HARRIS. 


HAVING  thus  far  seen  some  reasons  for 
regarding  the  subject  as  worthy  of  our 
attention,  and  having  made  a  rough  divis- 
ion into  three  periods,  viz :  childhood  (from 
birth  to  8  or  lo),  when  a  boy  was  entrusted 
to  his  illiterate  mother ;  boyhood  (froxix  8 
or  lo  to  1 6  or  r8),  when  he  attended  school 
and  gymnasium;  and  youth  (from  i8  to 
about  25),  when  he  might  take  what  corres- 
ponds to  our  University  course ;  let  us  now 
examine  more  closely  the  pursuits  of  the 
second  of  these  periods, — 

THE   SCHOOL   PROPER. 

This  will  be  presented  by  considering  in 
order  the  employment  and  pay  of  teachers, 
the  school- room,  the  session,  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  the  office  of  pedagogue. 

I.  The  great  boast  of  Athenian  orators  was 
the  untrammeled  personal  freedom  of  the 
citizen.  In  Sparta  and  other  Dorian  cities  the 
education  of  youth  was  controlled  entirely  by 
laws,  and  directed  minutely  by  public  officers. 
Solon  in  like  manner  embcldied  in  his  code  a 
few  school  laws,  some  of  which  will  be  here- 
after mentioned,  others  prescribing  a  certain 
age  and  certain  moral  qualifications  for  teach- 
ers, and  possibly  one  directing  every  parent  to 
have  his  children  taught  to  swim  and  to  read. 
Inspectors  were  regularly  appointed,  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  few  duties  and  to  have  dis- 
charged still  fewer.  Each  tribe  probably  made 
arrangements  for  instruction  in  music  and  gym- 
nastics, especially  as  connected  with  the  tribal 
worship.  But,  on  the  whole,  education  at 
Athens  was  exceptionally  free  from  control  by 
any  organization,  either  political  or  religious. 
All  was  left  to  regulate  itself  according  to  the 
choice  or  the  necessities  of  parents.    To  their 


honor  be  it  said,  that  very  few  children,  even 
of  the  poorer  classes,  were  neglected.  We 
read  that  an  Ionic  city  punished  its  revolted 
allies  by  forbidding  *' their  children  to  learn 
letters  or  be  taught  music,  esteeming  this  to 
be  the  heaviest  of  all  chastisements."  Not 
even  when  the  Athenian  women  and  children 
fled,  as  refugees,  before  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
was  education  neglected ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Troezene  voted  "to  let 
the  boys  take  fruit  from  anywhere  they  pleased, 
and  to  pay  the  hire  of  teachers  for  them."  If 
the  hospitable  town-folk  adopted  the  former 
clause,  the  suburban  farmers  would  have  good 
reason  to  insist  upon  the  latter. 

2.  The  pay  of^teachers  was  not  large,  nor 
was  their  social  standing  high.  The  sophists 
charged  heavy  fees,  from  $100  to  $500  for  the 
two  or  three  years*  course,  and  that  when  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  was  many  times 
greater  than  it  is  now.  The  ordinary  teacher, 
however,  had  a  very  small  monthly  fee  for 
each  pupil,  and  that  not  always  promptly  paid. 
Many  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  profession  of 
teaching,  not  from  any  fitness  for  it,  but  from 
unfitness  for  anything  else.  Lucian*s  witticism 
would  have  been  quite  as  pointed  five  hundred 
years  before  as  in  his  own  day,  when  he  says, 
m  Dialogues  of  the  Dead :  "  Much  more,  1 
ween,  you  would  have  laughed,  if  you  had 
seen  some  who  were  kings  and  satraps  up 
here,  in  abject  poverty  down  there,  and  com- 
pelled by  want  to  sell  salt  fish  or  teach  the 
rudiments."  In  one  respect  the  poor  teacher 
was  sufficiently  independent.  We  read  of  a 
law  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  death,  that 
any  adult  except  the  master's  own  brother  or 
son-in-law  should  enter  a  school-room  during 
study  hours ;  though  probably  this,  like  other 
.school  laws,  was  not  rigidly  enforced. 

While  I  can  heartily  condole  with  my  fellow- 
teachers,  that  the  world  has  not  yet  learned  to 
assign  us  our  rightful  rank  nor  to  award  us 
adequate  remuneration,  let  me  add  that  poor 
pay  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Fat  benefices  at- 
tract unworthy  men.  Then,  again,  the  racer 
must  not  be  burdened  with  superfluous  flesh. 
Many  years  ago  a  good  and  wise  man  offered 
me  a  position  as  teacher — "the  salary,"  he 
wrote,  "  will  be  small,  but  the  amount  of  work 
will  be  large  enough  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency." What  then  seemed  a  gnm  joke  has 
proven  in  some  subsequent  experience  sound 
philosophy.  Nor  is  there  after  all  much  lack 
of  equality  as  between  our  profession  and 
others  which  are  more  lucrative.  Do  we  not 
reap  the  richest  rewards  in  seeing  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  pupils  ?  It  is  fitting  that  this 
high  and  pure  enjoyment  should  not  be 
marred  by  sordid  recollections. 

3.  The  school-room  was  usually  an  apart- 
ment in  the  teacher's  private  house.  It  was 
furnished  with  more  or  less  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience, according  to  the  popularity  of  the 
school  and  the  rate  of  charges — generally  with 
an  elevated  seat  for  the  master  and  rude 
benches  for  the  boys,  sometimes  with  desks 
and  blackboards.  Athens  to-day  has  a  well- 
equipped  University  and    very  ^ood    public 
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schools,  but  in  the  rural  districts  much  of  the 
olden  simplicity  is  still  found.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege, a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  a  village  schoolmaster  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Helicon,  over  against  Parnas- 
sus, in  the  very  cradle  of  Greek  literature. 
This  teacher  was  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
paid  at  the  rates  of  a  drachma  a  month  for 
each  scholar.  His  school  numbered  twenty, 
and  yielded  therefor e/£?«r  dollars  a  month.  You 
will  readily  understand  that,  having  to  support 
himself,  with  wife  and  child,  he  could  not 
spend  much  on  furniture.  His  house  was  a 
two-storied  stone  building  of  36x18  feet.  The 
ground  floor  was  stable  and  sheep-fold.  An 
outside  stairway  led  to  the  upper  floor,  which 
we  found  divided  into  two  rooms.  The  living 
room  contained  two  chairs,  a  table,  a  pallet 
bed,  and  a  small  stock  of  cooking  utensils. 
The  school-room  contained  absolutely  nothing, 
except  a  large  pile  of  brushwood — it  had  been 
gathered  for  fuel,  though  of  course  it  would 
supply,  upon  occasion,  another  equally  needful 
external  stimulus.  The  windows  had  no  glass, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  no  plaster.  All  had  to 
sit,  tailor-fashion,  on  the  floor,  holding  books 
between  their  knees,  and  swayin&r  back  and 
forth  as  they  conned  their  tasks  aioud,  or  re- 
cited them  in  monotonous  sing-song,  teacher 
and  pupils  all  repeating  in  concert,  as  in  one  of 
our  country  singing-schools.  In  riding  through 
Greece,  we  passed  many  others  of  this  kind, 
and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  could  readily  find 
the  school-house  of  a  village  by  the  loud  mur- 
mur of  study  which  floated  out  through  open 
door  and  windows.  The  Greek  word  for 
"reading"  means  "knowing  aloud,"  and  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  the  ancients  could 
not,  as  we  do,  gather  the  meaning  without  any 
movement  of  the  vocal  organs.  They  relied 
less  on  the  restless  eye,  much  more  on  "  the 
instructive  tongue  and  the  attentive  ear." 

4.  The  session  had  no  special  beginning  nor 
end — no  examinations,  no  roll  of  honor,  no 
commencement.  There  was,  of  course,  in 
heathendom  no  Sunday,  no  Saturday,  but  very 
numerous  feasts  and  holidays.  Nor  was  there 
any  summer  vacation.  The  ancients  were 
early  risers,  and  the  schools  opened  as  soon  as 
it  was  light  enough  to  read.  Thucydides  tells 
how  a  band  of  Thracians,  approaching  a  Boeo- 
tian town  by  night,  attacked  at  daybreak  ;  he 
mentions  that  falling  upon  a  school-house 
where  the  boys  had  just  assembled,  they 
slaughtered  them  all.     At  Athens,  however,  a 

•law,  attributed  to  Solon,  forbade  the  opening  of 
schools  before  sunrise,  or  continuing  them 
after  sunset.  Of  course  the  boys  went  home 
to  breakfast  about  11  or  12  o'clock,  and  it  is 
probable  that  those  who  attended  school  in 
the  morning  went  to  the  gymnasium  in  the 
afternoon,  and  vice  versa.  A  teacher,  fully 
employed,  with  two  sets  or  classes  of  pupils, 
would  spend  ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day  at 
his  work.  But  then,  he  had  nothing  more  to 
do,  no  monthly  reports  to  make  out,  no  exer- 
cises to  correct. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  included  letters, 
music,  and  gymnastics,  with  sometimes  draw- 


ing. Of  the  last  named  we  need  not  speak. 
since  it  was  rare.  Gymnastics  was  rather  a 
concomitant  than  a  part  of  the  school  cotirse. 
Something  like  half  the  time  of  a  boy,  and  \ 
still  larger  proportion  in  the  latter  years  of  boy- 
hood, say  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  was  devoted 
to  vocal  and  muscular  training.  The  wealthy 
had  arrangenients  for  exercise  at  home,  but  al 
frequented  one  or  other  of  several  large  pul& 
establishments.  Unlike  the  Spartans  and  the 
Romans,  the  Athenians  did  not  practice  mOi-  i 
tary  exercises  so  much  as  those  which  minister 
to  graceful  movement  and  personal  beautt. 
The  s^ymnasia,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  gather- 
ing places  for  the  idle,  were  fruitful  of  evil,  and 
especially  fostered  th^t  nameless  vice,  the 
blackest  which  stains  the  annals  of  andent 
heathen  society. 

Letters  comprehended  the  three  R's.  Read- 
ing was  learned  in  the  good  old  way — first  tht 
letters  in  alphabetical  order,  then  syllables, 
then  words,  then  sentences.  For  writing,  tht 
teacher  set  copies  on  a  slate  or  tablet — ^not  mudi 
proficiency  was  expected,  except  in  professional 
secretaries.  Without  cheap  paper  there  could 
not  be  much  practice  in  penmanship.  For  ar- 
ithmetic, they  had  no  decimal  system  of  nota- 
tion, and  therefore  little  or  nothing  of  what  we 
call  written  work.  All  minor  problems  were 
solved  mentally;  for  longer  operations  they 
had  a  system  of  counters  and  their  complicated 
Abacus.  Their  elementary  arithmetic  was 
therefore  more  rational,  but  their  higher  arith- 
metic much  more  mechanical  than  ours.  The 
former  only  contributed  to  mental  discipline. 

Music  comprised  all  those  branches  over 
which  the  nine  daughters  of  Heaven  and  Mem- 
ory were  supposed  to  preside,  that  is  to  say,  his- 
tory, instrumental  music,  dancing,  vocalizatioc 
in  song  or  speech,  epic,  tragic,  comic  and  hiic 
poetry,  and  astronomy.  Of  these,  the  regular 
school  course  included  music  on  flute,  lyre  or 
guitar,  vocal  training,  dancing,  or,  as  we  ^ouki 
call  it,  calisthenic  exercises,  and,  above  ali, 
literature.  As  soon  as  the  boy  could  read  fairlj. 
he  was  set  to  memorizing  selections  firom  -  poets 
and  orators,  especially  such  as  would  chasten 
his  taste,  stir  his  national  pride,  elevate  his 
moral  character,  and  ennoble  his  ambition. 
Very  many  of  the  youn^  men  were  called  upon 
to  participate  in  rendenng  the  tragic  choruses 
and  the  odes  connected  with  their  religious  ob- 
servances. Not  a  few  learned  to  repeat  whole 
books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  together  with  a  hundred 
or  so  of  minor  poems,  and  perhaps  a  score  of 
speeches.  Plutarch's  story  that  the  Athenian 
captives,  taken  in  Sicily,  gained  favor  with  their 
masters  by  reciting  the  choral  odes  of  Euripides 
and  even  came  back  to  thank  the  poet  for  theff 
liberation  from  bondage,  if  not  true,  has  at  least 
a  strong  verisimilitude.  Certain  it  is  that  thdr 
classics  were  their  main  school-books,  and  thai 
the  course  could  be  thoroughly  mastered  and 
largely  memorized,  because  it  was  so  stricdy 
limited.  Many  branches  of  study  which  die 
Greeks  cultivated,  Astronomy,  Geography,  G^ 
ometry  and  Natural  History,  were  put  wid* 
Logic,  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Metaphysics,  as 
parts  of  a  University  course. 
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6.  Most  peculiar  and  most  potent  in  the 
Athenian  school  system,  was  the  office  of 
paedagoeue.  This  functionary  was  commonly 
an  intelligent  and  educated  slave.  His  duty 
>vas  to  escort  his  charge  to  and  from  the 
school  and  the  gymnasium,  to  carry  his  books, 
Meriting  materials  and  musical  instrument,  and 
to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons. 
He  thus  combined  the  duties  of  body-servant, 
private  tutor,  and  constant  monitor.  The  Apos- 
tle, writing  to  the  Galatians,  uses  the  well- 
known  office  to  illustrate  one  bearing  of  the 
Law,  which  he  says  "was  our  paedagogue  unto 
Christ;'*  reversing  the  terms,  we  may  take 
the  well-known  relation  of  the  Law  to  the 
Gospel,  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  paedagogue. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  extra-scholastic 
help  is  familiar  to  every  teacher.  We  know 
what  a  difference  it  makes  when  the  young 
pupil  has  good  home  influences,  judicious  help 
when  needed,  kindly  encouragement  in  diffi- 
culty, loving  restraint  a(  all  times  by  mother 
or  father,  by  an  elder  brother  or  a  good  com- 
panion. To  have  a  separate  paedagogue  for 
each  one  of  the  millions  of  American  children 
who  are  at  school  is  not  possible,  nor  would  it 
in  our  day  be  desirable.  But  I  insist  that  the 
teacher  cannot  do  much  more  than  his  own 
proper  school-room  work.  To  secure  the  best 
results,  he  needs  now,  as  of  old,  much  outside 
*»elp.  •  Vir^nia  Ed.  Journal. 
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TAKE  Prof.  Northend's  ''Memory  Gems,'* 
containing  as  it  does  nearly  three  hun- 
dred selections,  from  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  different  authors.  What  a  good 
thing  for  each  member  of  advanced  classes 
to  commit  and  recite  one  of  these  gems  at 
proper  times.  The  late  Elihu  Burritt  thus 
speaks  of  an  exercise  to  which  he  listened, 
made  up  entirely  from  this  work.    He  says: 

"  I  recently  attended  an  exhibition  of 
these  gems  of  literature,  which  was  novel 
and  interesting.  The  fifty  pupils  of  one  of 
our  schools  had  each  committed  one  of 
these  ^extracts,  and  their  teacher  was  in- 
vited to  bring  them  all  into  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  to  give  their  recitations.  A 
considerable  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  present,  and  they  could  hardly 
have  obtained  more  profitable  instruction 
in  literature  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

"  The  young  reciters  took  the  stand  one 
after  another,  and  gave  the  choicest  pas- 
sages from  different  authors,  and  then  ap- 
pended information  in  regard  to  them 
which  they  themselves  had  hunted  up  in 
books  they  had  consulted  for  the  purpose. 

"  They  told  us  where  and  when  the  au- 
thor lived  and  died,  if  dead,  and  where  he 
resided  if  still  living ;  what  books  he  wrote. 


their  titles  and  subjects,  and  some  aspects 
of  his  character  and  incidents  of  his  life. 

"In  searching  for  these  items  of  informa- 
tion, the  pupils  had  impressed  upon  their 
memories  a  conception  of  the  writings, 
which  they  will  be  likely  to  retain  through 
life.  And  it  cannot  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  whole  adult  audience  present  car- 
ried away  a  knowledge  of  fifty  of  the  most 
eminent  authors  of  this  and  other  countries 
and  times,  which  they  had  never  acquired 
before,  and  which  they  must  highly  value. 

''It  is  an  exercise  that  cannot  interfere 
with  the  routine  studies  of  any  pupil,  as  the 
extracts  are  so  short  that  they  can  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
their  recitation  once  a  week  might  easily 
and  profitably  be  made  part  of  the  routine 
of  the  school." 
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Counting. — First  let  the  pupils  be  taught 
to  count  as  far  as  ten,  by  using  the  numeral 
frame,  pencils,  their  fingers,  marks  on  the 
blackboard,  and  other  objects. 

Figures, — Teach  the  pupil  to  count  out 
groups  of  objects  to  represent  each  number, 
and  teach  the  figure  that  represents  the 
group.  Let  the  pupil  count  one  bally  one 
pencil,  one  finger,  oiie  mark,  then  learn  fig- 
ure I.  Then  count  in  groups  two  balls,  two 
pencils,  two  fingers,  two  marks,  etc. ,  and 
learn  figure  2.  Now  lead  the  pupils  to  see 
that  two  is  equal  to  one  and  one,  or  ttuo 
ones;  that  three  is  equal  to  one  and  one  and 
one,  or  three  ones,  or  two  and  one;  that 
four  is  equal  to  four  ones,  or  three  and  one, 
two  and  two,  or  two  twos.  Proceed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  teach  each  number  and 
figure  as  far  as  nine. 

To  give  the  pupils  additional  exercises 
for  learning  how  many  objects  each  figure 
represents,  let  them  count  as  many  balls  or 
other  objects,  or  hold  up  as  many  .Angers,  as 
the  given  figure  represents.  They  may  be 
allowed,  also,  to  clap  their  hands  three 
times  for  figure  3,  four  times  for  figure  4, 
and  so  on,  as  another  mode  of  showing  that 
they  understand  the  value  of  the  numbers. 

Figures  in  Groups, — Figures  should  be 
taught  as  symbols  of  numbers  counted,  and 
in  groups  corresponding  to  the  forms  by 
which  the  numbers  are  represented.  The 
first  group  shall  contain  the  figures  from  o 
to  9;  the  second  group  from  10  to  19;  the 
third  group^  20  to  29,  and  so  on  to  100. 
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Counting  objects  should  precede  each  groups 
and  extend  beyond  the  highest  number  of 
the  group.  No  succeeding  group  should  be 
commenced  until  the  preceding  one  has 
been  thoroughly  learned. 

Adding, — The  pupils  may  be  taught  to 
add  balls  on  the  numeral  frame  by  ones; 
then  to  add  figure  I's  in  a  column  on  the 
blackboard ;  then  to  add  a  column  of  I's  on 
their  slates.  Subsequently  teach  them  to 
add  balls  by  twos;  then  to  add  a  column  of 
2's  on  the  blackboard ;  then  on  their  slates. 
Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  threes. 
Afterward  the  pupils  may  be  taught  to  add 
i's  and  2's  in  the  same  column;  then  I's,  2's 
and  3's  in  the  same  column.  A  variety  of 
exercises  should  be  introduced,  by  which' 
the  pupils  will  be  required  to  add  one  to 
each  number  from  one  to  twenty.  As  far 
as  practicable,  objects  should  be  used  by 
the  pupils  during  the  first  steps  of  these 
lessons. 

Subtracting, — By  means  of  the  numeral 
frame  teach  the  pupil  to  count  backward 
from  ten,  thus:  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i, 
o.  Let  them  also  learn,  by  ihe  use  of  the 
numeral  frame  and  of  other  objects,  to  take 
me  from  each  number  from  one  to  ten,  and 
to  tell  how  many  remain. 

Reading  and  Writing  Figures. — Care 
should  be  taken  in  the  reading  of  Arabic 
figures  from  the  blackboard,  as  far  as  100, 
and  the  writing  them  on  slates,  as  far  as  20, 
that  the  instruction  be  given  in  appropriate 
steps,  that  the  numbers  be  arranged  in  such 
groups  as  will  aid  the  pupils  in  learning 
them  ;  also  that  each  group  be  well  learned 
before  a  new  one  is  presented.  Mere  rote 
exercises  should  not  be  allowed,  either  with 
or  without  the  numeral  frame. 

KEEPING   ATTENTION. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  perfectly  subdued 
primary  school,  at  least  my  children  do  not 
seem  to  learn  half  so  much  as  when  things 
are  bright,  lively  and  vivacious.  I  am  al- 
ways delighted  when  they  can  do  disorderly 
school-roam  acts  in  an  orderly,  quiet  man- 
ner. At  most  times,  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  by  controlling  myself  I  can 
control  my  pupils.  Some  mornings,  as  tfie 
children  come  into  the  school-room,  I  can 
tell  what  the  day  will  bring  forth,  unless 
tliey  are  checked  and  subdued.  They  are 
noisy,  restless,  and  ruder  than  usual. 

I  have  often  found  by  going  through  the 
opening  exercises  in  a  calm,  quiet  manner, 
hardly  speaking  above  a  whisper,  that  before 
I  was  ready  to  commence  work  every  one 
was  ready  to  attend  to  lessons. 


I  always  require  that  each  one  shall  siti^ 
straight,  elbows  against  the  back  of  the  se^ 
and  hands  clasped,  while  the  pencils  and 
sponges  are  being  passed  ;  as  I  think  those 
quiet  moments  before  commencing  of  work 
have  a  quieting  influence  on  the  rest  of  tlie 
day.  Little  drills  in  the  moving  of  fea 
have  often  aided  me  in  keeping  order ;  for 
instance,  some  day,  when  they  are  partica- 
larly  noisy  with  their  feet,  I  have  tlica 
raise  one  foot  and  see  how  quietly  they  caa 
set  it  down  ;  the  same  with  the  other  ;  now 

'  with  both ;  then  move  them  front,  no» 
back,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  in  tb& 

:  way  teach  them  how  to  move  them  quietly, 

''  instead  of  forbidding  them  to  lift  their  fee! 

.  from  the  floor,  as  some  teachers  I  know  do. 
Especially  in  -teaching  beginners  to  read, 

•  do  we  not  need  all  the  ways  we  can  know 

,  of,  hear  of,  think  of,  and  dream  of? 

I  If  you  watch  little  children  at  play,  yw 
will  see  how  soon  they  tire  of  a  new  play- 
thing— they  are  forever  wanting  some  world 
to  conquer ;  so  in  their  lessons,  if  the  san^ 
humdrum  plans  are  gone  over  day  by  day, 
the  children  lose  interest  in  them. 

A  little  variety  is  "enough — if  it  is  too 
startling  it  loses  its  effect;  children,  like 
older  people,  are  best  pleased  when  they  can 
be  led  on,  from  what  they  know  to  what 
they  do  not, know,  it  seeming  still  as  if  they 
knew  it  all  the  time. 

I  always  have  a  preparatory  lesson  before 
the  ksson  in  reading.  We  talk  about  the 
new  words.  I  have  them  say  something 
with  each  of  the  new  words  in.  Read  the 
place  in  the  lesson  containing  the  wx>fd. 
spell  it;  tell  me  the  letters  backward  (to 
have  them  closely  observe  how  the  word 
looks).  Talk  about  the  picture.  Tell  then 
a  short  story  about  some  word  that  thej 
know  very  little  of;  and  then,  as  I  always 
print  the  new  words  on  the  blackboard,,  and 
both  print  and  write  for  the  more  advanced 
class,  I  require  each  one  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
words  as  I  point  to  them,  skipping  around 
To  keep  their  attention  I  appeal  to  their 
imagination ;  and  yon  can  not  think  hoir 
we  all  enjoy  the  things  which  we  imagine. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  father 
who  was  out  walking  with  his  little  boy,  who 
became  very  tired  and  insisted  that  his 
father  should  carry  him.  Instead  of  doing 
it  the  father  handed  him  his  cane,  and  said, 
"Here,  my  son,  ride  this  home."  The 
little  boy  took  it,  and  was  soon  prancing 
along,  enjoying  his  ride  and  forgetting  all 
about  being  tired. 

So  in   my  classes;    some  days  we  take 
rides,  and  all  those  who  pay  good  attention 
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m<l  read  well  get  to  go.  Other  times  we 
^ve  parties,  and  all  those  who  stand  up 
braight,  like  little  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
^d  have  a  good  lesson,  are  invited ;  or  on 
be  same  conditions  we  go  to  the  woods. 
!>f  course,  each  "pretend,"  as  we  call  it, 
nust  correspond  to  the  lesson,  or  the  pupils 
u*e  not  impressed  with  the  words. 

The  lesson  about  cab^  and,  nag,  hanij 
9UM,  would  do  for  the  ride.  *'We  will 
pretend  that  all  those  who  have  a  good  les- 
son can  go  with  me  to  take  a  ride  in  the 
cab."  Then  point  to  the  cab.  'Now 
w^hat  must  we  have  besides  a  cab?  Horses? 
Yes — ^but  as  we  are  little  folks  we  shall  want 
little  horses — nags?  Yes,  this  is  right,  here 
is  the  word  nag.  Now  we  have  a  nag  and 
cab.     Do  you  see  this  little  word  and^    Be 


sure  to  look  at  it  well,  for  I  aim  afraid  some 
of  you  will  forget  it.  Shut  your  eyes  and 
see  whether  you  can  think  how  it  looks. 
Now  a  cab  won't  hold  very  many,  so  I  am 
afraid  I  can't  take  but  the  very  best  ones, 
so  you  will  all  have  to  try  to  be  the  best." 
This  may  all  seem  very  foolish,  but  we 
enjoy  it;  and  by  their  little  faces  I  can  tell 
how  disappointed  they  are  when  they  do 
not  get  to  go  to  the  "pretend."  Other 
times  I  have  them  go  through  the  actions 
indicated  by  the  words.  If  it  is  run,  I  have 
some  one  run;  it  wa/J^,  some  one  walks 
across  the  room ;  if  wind,  I  let  some  one  go 
out  of  doors  and  see  whether  he  can  feel 
the  wind,  or  some  one  go  to  the  window 
and  tell  me  what  the  wind  is  doing,  moving 
the  leaves  or  branches,  or  dashing  the  rain. 
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1'^HE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Washington,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
July  26,  27,  28.     Arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress to  make  this  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  meetings  that  has  been  held. 
The  town  is  attractive,  being  the -seat  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College.     Excur- 
sion tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  leading  rail- 
roads, and  the  rates  for  boarding  will  be 
greatly  reduced.     Further  information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Henry  Houck, 
Deputy  Superintendent,  Harrisburg,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or 
Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Chairman  of  Local  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  Pa.     Programme  will 
be  published  in  next  number  of  Journal. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has 
selected  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing its  next  annual  meeting.  This  city  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
enterprising,  and  prosperous  in  the  South. 
Situated  a  thousand  and  fifty  feet  above  sea- 
level,  the  centre  of  half  a  dozen  railroads, 
possessing  a  population  of  thirty  thousand, 
and  extensive  hotel  accommodations,  it 
combines  more  advantages  for  such  a  con- 
vention, in  site,  climate,  and  material  con- 


ditions, than  any  other  point  south  of  the 
Ohio.  Being  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Cincinnati,  its  summer  temper- 
ature is  not  warmer  than  that  of  the  Queen 
City;  and  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  region 
that  has  never  known  an  epidemic,  it  is  a 
deservedly  popular  summer  resort  of  South- 
ern people.  Some  of  the  hotels  are  the 
Kimball  House,  the  Markham,  the  National, 
and  the  Wilson  House,  which  offer  rates 
ranging  from  $1.50  to  I3.00  per  day. 
Lower  rates  can  be  had  at  a  number  of  good 
boarding-houses.  The  sessions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Opera  House. 
The  days  fixed  for  the  Convention  are  the 
19th,  20th,  and  2ist  of  July;  a  favorable 
time,  from  the  observed  fact  that  the  latter 
part  of  July  is  cooler  than  either  June  or 
August. 

Atlanta  is  about  fifteen  hours'  ride  from 
Cincinnati,  via  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  over 
the  Western  &  Atlanta  railroad.  The  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  railway  af- 
fords rapid  and  direct  transit  from  the 
northwest.  From  the  east  there  is  a  choice 
of  several  routes.  One  can  go  directly  by 
rail  over  connecting  lines  from  Boston  to 
Chattanooga,  passing  through  the  cities  of 
New  Haven.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, Baltimore,  Washington,  Alexan- 
dria, Charlottesville,  Lynchburg,  and  Knox- 
ville.  Or  he  can  go  from  Washington  to 
Richmond,  over  the  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg, &  Potomac  railroad,  and  thence  over 
the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  through  the  Caro- 
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linas,  direct  to  Atlanta.  The  pleasure  of  a 
sea  voyage  may  be  had  on  the  steamers  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Line  from  New  York  to 
Norfolk  or  Richmond,  from  which  points 
there  is  easy  communication  wth  the  Air 
Line.  The  managers  hope  to  obtain  very  low 
special  rates  over  all  these  routes  for  persons 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Due  announcement  will  be  made  on  this 
subject.  

The  present  issue  of  The  Journal,  which 
is  the  last  of  the  current  volume,  in  its 
dress  of  new  type  presents  a  pleasant  page 
to  the  reader.  We  hope  to  make  the  Thir- 
tieth volume,  upon  which  we  enter  with  the 
July  number,  better  than  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it,  and  shall  be  glad  not  only  to  have 
all  our  old  friends  continue  subscription, 
but  as  many  new  ones  as  possible — the 
more  the  better — added  to  our  mailing  list. 
The  current  volume  comprises  more  than  five 
hundred  pages.  We  promise  for  the  new  vol- 
ume even  fuller  return  to  the  reader  upon 
our  subscription  price.  Let  orders  for  re- 
newal of  subscription  be  sent  in  as  soon  after 
receipt  of  this  (June)  number  as  convenient, 
so  that  the  July  number  may  be  mailed  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible  to  all  parties  desiring 
The  Journal  iox  the  ensuing  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  at  Harris- 
burg  has  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  ed- 
ucation and  maintenance  of  the  children  of 
workmen  in  and  around  mines  and  on  rail- 
roads whose  fathers  lost  their  lives  while  en- 
gaged at  labor,  the  institution  to  be  etitirely 
under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  carried  on 
at  the  State's  expense,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Miners*  and  Railroad  Men's  Orphan  School. 
The  Senate  has  passed  an  act  to  establish 
two  Iron  Industrial  Schools,  to  be  founded 
and  supported  by  State  authority.  The 
Senate  is  not  likely  to  pass  the  House  bill, 
nor  the  House  the  Senate  bill ;  so  neither 
measure  has  much  chance  of  becoming  a  law. 

Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  has  put 
in  force  the  only  feasible  plan  in  this  coun- 
try of  correcting  the  evils  of  truancy  and 
vagrancy  among  children.  The  county  has 
just  erected  a  spacious  truant-school,  or 
home  for  neglected  children,  and  connected 
with  it  land  and  shops.  To  this  institution 
all  children  throughout  the  county  who  do 
not  attend  school,  and  who  are  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  vice,  are  sent  for  instruc- 
tion and  industrial  training.  The  results 
are  admirable  in  every  way.  The  county 
saves  money,  society  is  protected  from  vice 


and  crime,  and  the  best  possible  use  b 
of  those  who  would   otherwise    inevh 
become    public  nuisances,     And     yet 
Pennsylvania    House    of     Represeni 
votes  down  a  measure  of  this  kind,  and 
its  innocent  ignorance  of  such  matters^ 
to  laugh  at  those  who  projected  it. 
children  will  be  ashamed  of  the  record. 


Oscar  Browning,  esq.,  M.  A., 
on  the  History  of  Education  at  the  U& 
versity  of  Cambridge,  England,  is  deli^o- 
ing  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Colkj 
of  Preceptors,  London.  The  following 
his  suggestive  syllabus : 

I.  Greek  Education — Music  and  Gynmasas 
— ^Views  of  Plato  and  Aristode. 

II.  Roman   Education — Oratory — Quint&n. 

III.  Education  in  the  Middle  Ages — ^ThcB^ 
naissance — The  Reformation — Developmcn:  a 
Humanistic  Education — ^John  Sturm,  of  S&»- 
burg. 

IV.  Realistic  Education — Ratke  and  Coo^ 
nius. 

V.  Naturalistic,  Education — Montai^c  v& 
Rabelais. 

VI.  English  representatives  of  these  Scfaoei 
— Humanism  represented  by  Roger  Aschani 
Realism  by  John  Milton. 

VII.  Naturalism,  represented  by  John  Lode. 

VIII.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists. 

IX.  Rousseau. 

X.  The  Education  of  the  very  young — Pesfr 
lozzi  and  Froebel. 

When  will  our  Normal  Schools  have  a 
course  of  study  sufficiently  broad  to  em- 
brace topics  like  these  ? 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Edncatios 
charges  that  the  steady  increase  of  imraoT' 
ality  in  the  great  towns  of  Germany  durinf 
the  last  ten  years,  has  injuriously  affected 
the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  all  the 
chief  centres  of  industry  except  Berlin.  He 
says  that  politicians  have  vied  with  eadi 
other  in  the  attempt  to  win  their  suppon, 
and  the  increased  facilities  for  drinking 
which  have  been  provided  by  recent  legis- 
lation, and  which  have  injured  large  se^ 
tions  of  the  community,  have  demoralized 
many  teachers. 

The  Erie  papers  of  the  last  week  in  April 
contain  very  full  accounts  of  the  work  of 
the  schools  then  on  exhibition  at  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent.  They  speak  of  it 
in  unqualified  terms  of  praise.  If  anything 
the  pupils  of  the  Tenth  grade,  children  of 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  are  given  the 
highest  degree  of  credit.  "Even  the  poor- 
est work  in  this  grade,"  says  one  writer, 
'*was  well  done,  while  the  best  specimens 
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such  as  to  draw  forth  expressions  of 
-stronishment  and  admiration."  But  all 
through,  from  the  Tenth  grade  to  the  High 
io'Hool,  the  work  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
-ep>tionally  good.  Erie  began  these  ex- 
iil>itions  of  scholars'  work  ten  years  ago, 
uicl  has  kept  them  up  ever  since  ;  and  every 
/'ear  the  work  grows  better,  and  every  year 
.He  people  of  our  beautiful  Lake  City  grow 
in  ore  and  more  proud  of  their  public 
JoHools.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  a  school 
3r  a  system  of  schools,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  conducted  on  business  principles  by  men 
w^lio  understand  the  business.  Erie  is  a 
g"ood  example  of  this  plain  truth. 

Our  issue  for  July,   the  first  number  of 
tHe  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  before 
the  7th  or  8th  of  that  month,  in  order  that 
our   mailing  lists,   with   the  names  of  the 
newly-elected  Secretaries  of  School  Boards, 
may  be  as  full  and  complete  as  possible. 
The  Secretaries  will  please  report  the  new 
organization  of  their  Boards  at  once  to  the 
Department  of  Common  Schools,  through 
their  respective  County  Superintendents,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  mailing 
T'he  Journal  to  each  officer  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it. 


Letters  have  come  to  us  from  different 
counties  charging  the  use  of  money  in  the 
recent  election  of  County  Superintendents 
of  schools.    One  letter  states  that  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  directors  were  paid,  and 
that    their   hotel   bills  were   provided   for. 
Others  allege   that   money  was  used   out- 
right, ^15  for  a  vote,  J50  for  the  votes  of 
whole  boards.     We  are  ashamed  to  write  of 
such  a  thing.     Can  there  be  an^  truth  in 
such  a  charge  ?  .  If  so,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  no  man  who  contributes  money, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  secure  his 
election,  is  fit  for  the  place,  and  objections 
ought  to  be  filed  against  liim  at  once.     In- 
^  deed,  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  take  the 
oath  of  office  required.     He  has  to  swear 
that  "he  has  not  paid  or  contributed,  or 
promised  to  pay  or  contribute,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  to  procure  his  nomination  or 
election,  except  for  necessary  and  proper 
expenses    expressly    authorized    by    law." 
How  can  any  one  who  has  paid  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  directors  or  their  hotel  bills 
take   this   oath?     He   may   possibly   work 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  did  it  from  a 
disinterested  motive,  that  he  did  it  for  all, 
whether  they  voted  for  or  against  him  ;  but 
in  his  own  heart  he  knows  that  this  is  false, 


that  he  would  not  have  done  it  if  he  had 
expected  no  gain  from  it.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  when  corruption  begins  to  eat  its  way 
into  our  school  system.  * 

There  is  much  talk  in  Allegheny  City 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School.  This  time  it  seems  to  "mean  busi- 
ness.'* The  last  number  of  the  Teacher 
has  a  good  article  on  the  subject.  It  quotes 
from  a  report  of  Superintendent  Jones,  of 
Erie,  as  follows : 

A  wild  statement  has  obtained  circulation 
that  the  high  schools  were  for  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do,  but  wherever  a  census  has  been,  made  it 
has  been  found  that  the  high  schools  were  for  all 
— the  rich,  the  middle  classes,  and  especially  for 
the  poor.  The  financial  condition  of  the  patrons 
of  our  high  school  for  1878  is  in  brief:  Of  the 
126  patrons,  2$  per  cent,  pay  no  tax;  26  per  " 
cent,  pay  tax  on  an  assessment  of  $50  to  $1,000; 
23  per  cent,  pay  tax  on  $1,000  to  $3,000,  and  26 
per  cent,  have  an  assessment  of  over  $3,000.' 
Then  it  has  something  from  the  present  year's 
report  of  Jersey  City  to  the  same  effect.  The 
high  school  of  that  city  contains  210  pupils.  Of 
these,  1 5  were  children  of  brokers ;  1 1 ,  of  mer- 
chants; II,  of  grocers;  and  13,  including  one 
scion  of  a  teacher,  were  children  of  professional 
men.  The  remaining  160  were  children  of  lab- 
orers, including  in  that  class  those  who  engage 
in  manual  labor,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
washerwomen,  etc. 


A  CONGRESS  of  teachers,  representing  the 
Associations  of  Teachers  in  the  several  De- 
partments of  the  country,  assembled  in 
Paris,  France,  on  Tuesday,  April  19.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  this  meeting  was 
that  the  Government  furnished  free  railroad 
tickets  to  the  delegates,  and  provided  them 
with  free  entertainment  while  in  session. 
One  of  the  questions  most  prominently 
brought  forward  was  that  of  securing  better 
attendance  at  school. 


A  VERY  important  decision  was  recently 
delivered  by  Judge  Church  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Crawford  county,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
ex  reL  Elias  H.  Allen  against  the  School 
Directors  of  the  City  of  Meadville.  The 
plaintiff  is  a  negro,  having  children  of  proper 
age  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  but  who  were  refused  admission. 
The  plaintiff  applied  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
against  the  Directors  to  compel  their  admis- 
sion. The  Directors,  the  respondents,  an- 
swered that  plaintiff's  children  were  negroes, 
and  that  by  Section  21,  Act  of  Assembly 
May  8,  1854,  the  Board  of  Control  having 
established  a  separate  school  for  negro  and 
mulatto  children  in  their  district,  they  were 
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not  compelled  to  admit  them  into  the  schools 
where  the  white  children  were.  The  Court, 
Hon.  Pearson  Church,  Presiding  Judge,  in 
a  very  elaborate  and  learned  opinion,  held 
that  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of 
1854  was  violative  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  hence  unconstitutional  and  void. 
A  peremptory  mandamus  was  ordered  to  be 
issued,  requiring  and  commanding  the  re- 
spondents to  admit  the  minor  children  of 
plaintiff  into  the  schools.  This  is  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  decided  in  the  state  having 
involved  the  main  issues,  and  an  appeal  will 
probablfr  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Meantime  a  bill  is  pending  in  the  Legisla- 
ture repealing  the  section  of  the  law  con- 
sidered by  Judge  Church  unconstitutional ; 
and  if  it  should  become  a  law,  all  contro- 
versy on  this  question  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  Philadelphia  Recordy  in  referring  to 
a  change  in  the  Superin tendency  of  com- 
mon schools,  says : 

The  fault  of  common  school  direction  in  this 
State  for  years  past  has  been  that  it  has  overshot 
the  mark.  Instead  of  furnishing  children  an  ex- 
cellent elementary  education,  something  beyond 
is  aimed  at,  and  the  result,  as  a  whole,  is  neither 
excellent  nor  super-excellent.  If  Dr.  Higbee 
will  bring  the  common  school  system  back  to 
the  primal  intention  of  teaching  the  children  of* 
the  State  an  effectual  course  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  he  will  do  well,  The  rest  may 
be  safely  left  to  private  hands,  where  it  belongs. 

The  Record  is  mistaken.  The  purpose  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem **for  years  past'*  was  to  develop  and 
strengthen  it  in  every  direction,  but  more 
especially  in  its  elementary  work.  For 
proof,  see  reports,  addresses,  circulars,  etc. 
The  Record  is  again  mistaken  in  its  assertion 
that  the  primal  intention  of  the  common 
school  system  was  to  lirtiit  public  education 
to  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  first  school  laws  in  this 
State  provided  for  grading  the  schools. 
They  also  opened  the  doors  of  the  schools 
to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one,  and  no  one  can  suppose  that  it 
was  meant  they  should  spend  all  these  years 
in  studying  the  elements  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic — the  three  R's  of  the  old 
times.  Dr.  Higbee  will  doubtless  do  his 
best  to  improve  our  elementary  schools,  but 
we  do  not  believe  he  will  strike  a  single 
blow  at  our  graded  schools  or  high  schools. 
Besides,  the  people's  will  is  behind  these 
schools,  and  they  will  not  only  be  main- 
tained as  they  are,  but  will  be  strengthened 
and  improved. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Record  containing  the  proceeding^  of 
the  House  on  the  bill  providing  for  the  ed- 
ucation and  maintenance  of  destitute  and 
neglected  children.  The  bill  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to 
seventy-one.  The  bill  was  not  in  any  proper 
sense  a  measure  enacting  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory education  ;  its  sole  object  was  in  the 
mildest  way  possible  to  provide  a  plan  of 
furnishing  a  home  and  an  education  to  a 
class  of  children  now  almost  totally  neglected, 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The 
discussion  on  the  bill  shows  that  the  men 
who  opposed  it  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  talking  about.  They  evidently 
had  not  studied  the  subject,  and  assuming 
that  the  question  was  one  of  compulsory  ed- 
ucation, and  thinking  that  a  little  capital 
could  be  made  out  of  it,  they  played  the 
demagogue  to  perfection.  Hear,  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Myers,  of  Venango,  a  man  who 
ought  to  know  better: 

"  The  record  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on 
school  matters  is  such  that  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  it.  Our  common  schools  are  open 
to  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Legislature,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  makes  appropriations  for  their  sup- 
port. I  am  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  2 
German  Empire  here.  I  am  opposed  to  having 
a  brutal  constable,  that  some  scnool  board  may 
authorize,  hunt  down  my  child  or  my  neighbor's 
child  when  he  ought  to  be  at  home,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  him  and  driving  him  off  to  the 
public  school,  or  to  thrust  him  into  the  alms- 
house. The  day  has  not  come,  sir,  for  that 
kind  of  thing  in  this  State.  We  are  not  ready 
for  it ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  The  statistics 
do  not  show  that  any  such  necessity  exists." 

Mr.  Westfall,  of  Pike,  said  among  other 
foolish  things : 

"It  is  no  crime  to  be  poor ;  .but,  sir,  the  poor 
woman  has  just  as  mucn  respect  and  affection 
for  her  children  as  those  wno  are  clothed  m 
silks  and  satins,  and  she  does  not  want  her 
child  dragged  away  and  thrust  into  an  alms- 
house." 

By  such  clap-trap  arguments  as  these  the 
bill  was  defeated.  Mr.  Landis,  of  Lancas- 
ter, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ekiuca- 
tion,  did  his  best  to  save  the  measure,  but 
his  appeals  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  He  can 
have  this  satisfaction,  however,  that  if  de- 
feated now,  he  has  pointed  the  way  to 
future  victory. 

The  University  of  London  has  recently 
provided  for  an  examination  of  teachers  in 
the  "Art,  Theory  and  History  of  Educa- 
tion.'* The  applicants  must  be  graduates 
of  the  University. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  LAND. 


ONE  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  at- 
tention of  an  American  in  Germany, 
lays  Dr.  Hurst,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Methodist,  when  he  begins  to  get  a  little  in- 
jight  into  the  life  of  the  people,  is  the 
equality  and  sympathy  existing  between 
parents  and  children.  In  no  country  do 
Daren ts  take  more  pains,  and  likely  not  so 
"nuch,  to  enter  into  the  very  hearts  and 
ives  of  their  children,,  than  here.  They 
irery  early  make  them  acquainted  with  their 
ilans,  talk  with  them  as  to  older  people, 
lever  go  on  an  excursion  or  journey  with- 
out them,  and  search  everywhere  for  what- 
ever will  minister  to  their  amusement  and 
instruction.  In  no  home  would  I  sooner 
expect  to  find  a  father  turning  himself  into 
i  horse,  an  elephant,  or  a  barrel  on  his  par- 
lor floor,  for  his  children  to  ride  him,  roll 
him  over,  or  do  with  him  what  they  please, 
than  in  a  German  one — and  the  clergy- 
man's as  soon  as  any  other.  There  arc 
probably  five  juvenile  household  games  in 
Germany  to  one  anywhere  eke,  and  the 
parents  exercise  a  wise  discretion  by  having 
frequent  entertainments  for  their  children, 
and  providing  everything  possible  for  the 
amusement  of  all,  to  make  their  homes  the 
most  attractive  spot  on  earth  to  the  little 
folks.  The  child  that  asks  a  question  is 
not  met  with  a  blunt  answer,  but  with  such 
a  reply — as  pleasant. and  instructive  as  the 
parent  knows  how  to  give — ^as  naturally 
promotes  other  inquiries  and  gives  stimulus 
to  the  mind. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  equality  between 
the  old  and  young  here  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  child,  at  any  rate  the  eldest  -boy,  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  his  father's  business,  and 
must  early  share  his  plans.  The  same 
house,  the  same  employment,  and  I  should 
not  at  all  wonder  if  sometimes  the  same 
generations  of  customers,  are  identified  with 
the  same  family  and  name,  to  the  defiance 
of  changes  of  governments,  from  century 
to  century.  If.  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
should  rise  from  the  stone  floor  of  the  old 
Castle  church  in  Wittenberg,  and  be  under 
the  necessity  of  going  shopping  together,  it 
would  not  be  unlikely  that  they  could  buy 
books,  stationery,  clothiog  and  groceries, 
and  get  every  want  supplied,  at  about  the 
same  shops  that  they  patronized  three  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

But  there  is  a  far  deeper  cause — the  Ger- 
mans love  their  children,  and  the  more 
they  have  the  greater  their  joy.  So  soon 
as  another  is  added  to   the  number,  the 


father  is  expected  to  communicate  by  letter 
the  fact  to  all  his  near  and  remote  relatives 
and  friends,  and  in  due  time  he  has  every 
reason  to  expect  congratulatory  letters  from 
them  in  return.  The  fact  is  stated  in  the 
papers,  and  then  more  letters  come.  '  The 
little  stranger  is  fairly  smothered  with  pres- 
ents. When  the  baptism  comes,  which  is 
expected  to  take  place  within  a  few  weeks 
after  birth,  a  great  feast  is  given,  and 
friends  come  from  far  and  near.  Each  is 
expected  to  bring  a  gift  of  some  kind,  usu- 
ally money,  which  is  immediately  put  out  at 
compound  interest  for  the  future  benefit  of 
the  little  recipient.  The  pastor  makes  an 
address,  the  Bible  is  read,  prayer  is  offered, 
the  ceremony  performed,  prayer  again,  and 
then  eating  and  drinking  and  conversation. 


PHILADELPHIA  TRIES  AN  EXPERI- 
MENT. 


THE  public  school  authorities  of  Philadel- 
phia are  about  to  try  a  very  interesting 
experiment.  They  have  authorized  the  for- 
mation of  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
industrial  and  decorative  arts,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  **the  minor  arts."  A 
.Philadelphia  paper  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done,  and 
the  expected  fruits: 

The  pupils  will  be  taught  panel-carving  in 
wood,  moaeling  in  clay,  decorative  tile-painting 
for  practical  purposes,  sheet  leather-work,  orna- 
mental needle-work,  for  which  they  may  display 
a  special  aptitude.  The  first  school  was  opened 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  composed  of  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  selected  for 
their  knowledge  of  art  or  special  disposition  to 
manual  work.  It  will  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  and  Prof.  W.  H. 
Packer,  and  although  the  school  is  started  rather 
as  an  experiment,  its  founders  are  encouraged  to 
the  belief  that  it  will  gradually  grow  into  a  higher 
degree  of  usefulness.  Should  it  succeed,  those 
who  are  now  pupils  will  become  teachers,  and 
new  pupils  will  oe  admitted  from  the  public 
schools,  and  the  work  go  on  apace.  Mr.  Leland, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  at  home  and  in 
Europe  studying  the  inaustrial  and  decorative 
arts,  possesses  the  idea  that  all  children  can  whh 
advantage  be  familiarized  with  work  of  some 
kind,  and  that  such  ^uniliarity  will  go  far  to  de- 
stroy the  abnormal  condition  of  mind  that  looks 
upon  manual  labor  as  vulgar  and  ungenteel,  and 
that  the  pupil  will  retire  from  school-life  better 
prepared  for  the  art-school,  the  workshop  and 
the  factory.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  new 
social  causes  are  dispelling  the  prejudices  against 
manual  labor,  and  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
hand-work  in  some  form  should  be  a  part  of  the 
elementary  education  of  every  child.  The  dis- 
appearance of  apprenticeship,  the  growing  de- 
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sire  for  mental  culture,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  bond  of  union  between  labor  and  science,  are 
the  causes,  and  their  legitimate  effects  will  be 
industrial  and  art  schools. 

The  schools  of  our  own  county  are  gradually 
drifting  on  the  tide  of  social  progress  in  this  di- 
rection, aad  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  is 
receiving  the  careful  attention  of  our  most  prom- 
inent educators.  When  those  of  us  who  have 
grown  into  middle  age  were  attendents  at  school, 
it  was  a  penal  offense  with  the  school-master  for 
a  child  to  give  vent  to  his  pent-up  love  of  art, 
and  draw  upon  his  slate  the  "  likeness  of  any- 
thing in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neatn,"  or  a  crude  figure  in  geometry ;  now  chil- 
dren in  many  of  our  schools,  even  those  in  the 
primary  classes,  receive  daily  instructions  with 
a  view  to  have  this  talent  drawn  out,  not  merely 
as  acn  accomplishment,  but  developed  into  a  use- 
ful and  profitable  means  of  livelihood.  The  de- 
mand for  decorative  work  is  springing  up  all 
over  the  world — ^greater  than  the  most  enthusias- 
tic advocate  of  art-education  can  now  realize — 
and  will  ultimately  result  in  greatly  advancing 
our  manufacturing  prosperity. 


»  ♦  -4 


MEETINGS  OF  TEACHERS  IN 
FRANCE. 


WE  have  read  with  much  interest  for  some 
years  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  teachers*  meetings,  much  like  our  teach- 
ers' institutes,  held  in  different  parts  of 
France.  Such  a  meeting  was  held  at  Rodez 
r  Aveyron,  commencing  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust last,  and  continuing  in  session  for  a 
week.  As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work 
being  done  by  the  teachers  of  France,  we 
present  below  a  brief  account  of  this  meeting. 
There  were  present  350  male  and  50  fe- 
male teachers.  A  good  part  of  the  time 
was  taken  up  by  lectures  and  instructions 
given  by  persons  invited  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  these  were  specialists  in  their  sev- 
eral departments.  The  whole  body  of 
teachers  was  at  certain  times  divided  into 
sections  or  groups,  where  appropriate  sub- 
jects were  taken  up  and  deliberated  upon. 
The  united  assembly  considered  the  follow- 
lowing  subjects: 

1 .  The  discipline  of  the  school. 

2.  The  advantages  of  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  the  same  department  of  a  school. 

3.  What  the  teacher  ought  to  be. 

4.  The  principal  means  of  inspiring  in  chil- 
dren a  love  of  country. 

5.  Educational  excursions. 

Two  resolutions  were  passed,  as  follows : 

1 .  That  every  school  should  have  two  excur- 
sions a  month. 

2.  Lessons  on  things  should  be  adopted  as  a 
general  method  of  instruction.  A  lesson  on 
special  things  should  be  given  twice  a  week: 


The  view  was  also  held  that  there  should 
be  a  reading  book  placed  in  the  hands  of 
pupils,  containing  notions  of  civil  and 
moral  education,  political  economy,  and  the 
natural  sqiences,  together  with  choice  selec- 
tions in  prose  and  verse. 


»  •  ^ 


ELECTION   OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


UNDER  the  proper  official  head  will  be 
found  a  list  of  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents reported  as  elected  by  the  recent 
conventions.  Certificates  of  election  have 
not  been  filed  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
valid  objections  may  in  the  end  prevent  the 
issue  of  commissions.  The  list  must  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  complete. 

Of  the  sixty-six  County  Superintendents 
reported  as  elected  in  the  above  list,  thiriy- 
seven  are  now  in  office,  and  have  secured  a 
re-election ;  and  of  the  twenty-three  cities 
and  boroughs  electing  superintendents,  nifu- 
teen  elected  their  old,  well-tried  oflScers. 
Corry  held  no  election,  because  the  popula- 
tion has  fallen  below  seven  thousand ;  but 
Mahanoy,  McKeesport,  Oil  City,  and  West 
Chester,  whose  population  now  exceeds 
seven  thousand,  have  elected  superintend- 
ents. The  whole  number  of  superintendents 
elected  was  ninety-three,  of  whom  fifty-six 
have  had  experience  in  the  positions  which 
they  have  been  again  called  upon  to  fill.  We 
are  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  new 
officers,  and  know  something  of  nearly  all 
of  them ;  and  we  believe  that  the  selections 
have  been  in  a  general  way  wisely  made. 
Never  before,  it  seems  to  us,  did  the  conven- 
tions make  more  disinterested  effort  to  se- 
cure the  best  man ;  and  while  our  choice 
would  have  been  different  in  some  cases,  we 
hope  the  schools  have  been  placed  in  safe 
hands. 

Among  the  County  Superintendents,  we 
are  rejoiced  to  see  veterans  like  Sheely  of 
Adams,  Woodruff  of  Bucks,  La  Ross  of 
Dauphin,  Shaub  of  Lancaster,  Knauss  of 
Lehigh,  Burrows  of  Union,  and  others 
who  have  not  served  quite  so  long,  but  who 
are  equally  efficient,  continued  in  office. 
Our  sincerest  regrets  follow  such  men  as 
Newlin  of  Schuylkill,  Hofford  of  Carbon, 
Glenn  of  Armstrong,  Gahan  of  Lycom- 
ing, Raesley  of  l^orthampton,  Thompson 
of  Warren,  and  others  in  their  retirement. 
The  City  Superintendency  remains  strong 
in  its  old  leaders,  Luckey  of  Pittsburgh, 
Cottingham  of  Easton,  Jones  of  Erie, 
Buehrle  of  Lancaster,  Ames  of  Columbia, 
Burling    of    Allegheny,    Shelly   of    York, 
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Transeau  of  Williamsport,  Bartch  of  She- 
nandoah, Roney  of  Scranton,  Patterson  of 
Pottsville,  Gotwals  of  Norristown,  Keith  of 
Altoona,  and  others.  Bates  of  Meadville, 
and  Gantz  of  New  Castle,  have  grown  gray 
in  the  service,  and  can  retire  with  honor. 

In  a  number  of  the  conventions  the  elec- 
tion was  either  unanimous  or  practically  so, 
but  in  Forest  county  thirty-four  ballots  were 
taken  before  any  one  received  a  majority, 
the  balloting  continuing  all  day  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  In  Greene 
county,  we  have  heard,  the  balloting  con- 
tinued two  days. 

Samuel  A.  Baer  exchanged  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  Berks  county  for  that  of  the 
city  of  Reading. 

In  Chester  county  the  directors  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  day  in  discussing  questions 
of  educational  policy,  and  in  Clarion  they 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  them 
the  following  of  general  interest : 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  our  teachers  in  placing  on  exhibition 
annually,  at  the  county  seat,  as  well  as  in  the 
respective  districts,  the  work  done  by  the  pupils 
during  each  school  term,  and  that  we  esteem 
the  introduction  of  this  new  feature  into  our  sys- 
tem a  mark  of  substantial  progress. 

Resolved,  That  the  pupils  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  care,  neatness  and  evident  labor 
bestowed  upon  the  work  done  by  them. 

Resolved,  That  provision  should  be  made  by 
the  proper  authorities  for  the  better  preservation 
of  school  work  and  educational  documents. 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  too  highly  com- 
mend the  practice,  recently  introduced,  of  gradu- 
ating and  awarding  honorary  certificates  to  the 
pupUs  of  our  schools  who  have  completed  the 
Common  School  course. 

The  Board  of  Directors  in  Norristown 
not  only  re-elected  Superintendent  Gotwals 
unanimously,  but  while  himself  and  family 
were  at  church,  they  and  the  teachers 
took  possession  of  his  house,  decorated  it 
with  flowers,  and  prepared  a  fine  banquet 
in  his  honor. 

The  Erie  papers,  about  the  time  of  the 
election,  were  lavish  in  their  praise  of  Super- 
intendent Jones'  administration.  Mr.  Jones 
has  served  Erie  from  the  first,  and  seems 
likely  to  hold  the  office  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Superintendent  Cottingham,  of  Easton, 
is  now  officially  the  oldest  superintendent  in 
the  state.  Easton  had  a  special  law  under 
which  he  was  serving  in  1867,  when  the 
general  law  relating  to  city  and  borough 
superintendents  was  passed.  He  has  been 
elected,  we  believe,  without  opposition 
every  third  year  since.  The  honor  is  well 
deserved. 

Miss  Brooks,  of  Lackawanna,  having  per- 


formed the  duties  of  the  office  very  accept- 
ably, was,  we  are  glad  to  say,  re-elected. 
Miss  Lewis  of  Tioga  having  served  two 
terms,  is  succeeded  by  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Cass;  but  her  place  is  supplied  by  Miss 
Anna  Buckbee  in  Potter,  and  Miss  Sarah 
W.  Starkweather  in  the  borough  of  West 
Chester.  Three  ladies  were  all  that  suc- 
ceeded in  the  election,  although  there  were 
lady  candidates  in  a  number  of  counties. 


WAR  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following,  from  the  DoyUsiawn 
Democrat^  has  been  copied  approvingly 
by  a  large  number  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Does  it  mean  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  Normal  schools? 
If  so,  the  fight  may  as  well  begin  now  as  at 
any  time.  As  a  friend  of  the  Normal  schools, 
we  have  no  fear  of  the  result — no  fear  of  the 
result,  if  these  schools  are  true  to  themselves 
and  their  own  highest  interests.  If  they 
are  to  be  made  to  pursue  a  narrow,  selfish, 
exclusive  policy,  they  will  be  weak  and  open 
to  attack.  They  are  invulnerable  only 
when  occupying  their  own  proper  position 
as  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  prompted  by  the  most  generous  aims 
towards  one  another  and  towards  all  other 
classes  of  educational  institutions.  The 
Democrat  says : 

This  will  be  a  good  time  to  move  on  the  Nor- 
mal schools  by  abolishing  them.  They  have 
always  been  an  expensive  part  of  our  Common 
School  system,  and  such  mstitutions  were  not 
intended  as  any  part  of  it.  They  have  broken 
up  all,  or  nearly  all,  academies  in  the  State, 
because  private  enterprise  cannot  successfully 
compete  with  the  Commonwealth  in  keeping 
school.  In  these  Normal  schools  pupils  receive 
a  classical  education,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers.  This  should  not  be 
done.  If  a  boy  or  girl  wants  anything  better 
than  a  "  Common  School "  education,  the  parent 
should  pay  for  it,  and  others  should  not  be  taxed 
for  it.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  Governor  Hoyt  to 
prove  to  the  tax-payers  that  he  is  in  earnest 
about  economy,  by  putting  his  foot  on  any  bill 
which  may  pass  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  Nor- 
mal schools.  If  they  cannot  get  along  after 
having  buildings  erected  for  them,  and  other 
expenses  paid,  they  should  be  closed  out. 

A  few  comments  in  reference  to  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  this  extract  are  in  place. 
The  assertion  is  made  that  Normal  schools 
were  never  intended  to  become  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  This  statement  has 
been  made  hundreds  of  times  before,  in  the 
Legislature,  in  the  newspapers,  by  the 
enemies  of  Normal  Schools  everywhere  ;  but 
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it  is  not  true.  It  was  felt  by  the  men  who 
organized  our  public  school  system,  as  it  is 
felt  now  by  all  its  best  friends — that  good 
schools  cannot  be  secured  without  good 
teachers,  and  that  good  teachers  are  impos- 
sible without  the  means  to  prepare  them. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  system,  it  was 
thought  teachers  could  be  prepared  in  the 
colleges  and  academies  of  the  State,  and 
appropriations  were  made  to  these  institu- 
tions with  that  end  in  view.  The  experi- 
ment was  a  failure;  and  then,  about  1840, 
those  in  charge  of  the  system  began  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  Normal 
schools.  Indeed,  Dr.  Burrowes,  with  won- 
derful foresight,  did  this  in  his  reports  for 
1837  and  1838.  Those  who  prepared  the 
revised  school  law  of  1854,  pirovid^d  in  the 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools; 
but  for  reasons  of  policy  the  sections  relating 
to  this  matter  were  omitted  in  its  passage 
through  the  Legislature,  to  become  the  main 
features  of  the  act  of  185  7.  It  is  historically 
untrue,  therefore,  that  Normal  schqols  were 
not  intended  to  be  a  part  of  our  common 
school  system.  They  were  intended  to  be 
a  vital  part  of  it,  as  they  are  of  every  suc- 
cessful public  school  system  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  blind,  stupid  fallacy  that  any  one  who 
knows  can  teach.  The  education  of  a  child 
is  a  most  difficult  thing  — far  more  difficult 
than  the  making  of  a  watch,  a  printing- 
press,  or  a  steam-engine.  Teachers  must 
be  prepared,  or  their  whole  work  becomes  a 
piece  of  arrant  quackery,  a  fatal  botch. 

It  is  not  true  either,  as  asserted,  that  the 
Normal  schools  have  broken  up  the  acade- 
mies over  the  State.  They  were  broken  up 
before  the  Normal  schools  had  an  existence. 
A  better  class  of  such  institutions  are  now 
demanded,  and  a  few  years  will  see  estab- 
lished among  us  new  ones,  higher,  stronger 
than  the  old.  The  Normal  Schools  them- 
selves will  work  this  end. 

Neither  do  pupils  receive  a  "classical  ed- 
ucation'* at  the  Normal  Schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers.  The  taxpapers 
pay  something  towards  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring good  teachers  for  the  schools  which 
their  children  attend,  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  them  are  glad  to  do  it.  Some  who, 
like  the  editor  of  the  Democrat^  have  not 
inquired  closely  into  the  subject,  blindly 
object.  Combined  they  constitute  an  army, 
and  may  wage  a  formidable  war  against  the 
Normal  schools;  but  the  Normal  schools 
cannot  be  beaten  except  by  their  own  short- 
sightedness. 

**  This  will  be  a  good  time  to  move  on  the 
•Normal  Schools,  *Vsays  the  Democrat^  and 


croaking  voices  echo  the  same  sentiment  k 
all  directions.  A  good  time,  because  that 
has  been  a  change  in  the  office  of  State  Super- 
intendent. But  when  the  battle  comes  ofi, 
there  will  be  no  want  of  leaders,  and  the 
**01d  Commander"  himself  may  take  i 
hand  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 


»  •  «> 


JOSEPH  WHARTON'S  GIFT. 


THE  Inter-  Ocean,  Chicago,  in  an  editor- 
ial article,  thus  speaks  of  the  recent  gift 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton  to  the  University  d 
Pennsylvania  and  its  purposes : 

Quite  recently  another  and  very  important 
step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction.  Some 
months  ago,  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, made  a  proposition  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  establish  and 
maintain,  in  connection  with  the  Univcisitf. 
"The  Wharton  School  of  Finance 'and  Econ- 
omy." In  his  own  language,  the  object  is  "t© 
provide  for  young  men  special  means  of  traininf 
and  of  correct  instruction  in  the  knowledge  and 
in  the  arts  of  modern  finance  and  economy, 
both  public  and  private,  in  order  that,  being 
well  mformed  and  free  from  delusions  upon 
these  important  subjects,  they  may  either  serve 
the  community  skillfully,  as  well  as  faithfully, 
in  offices  of  trust,  or,  remaining  in  private  life, 
may  prudently  manage  their  own  affairs  and  aid 
in  maintaining  sound  financial  morality;  in 
short,  to  establish  means  for  imparting  a  liberal 
education  in  all  matters  concerning  finance  and 
economy." 

The  instruction  in  accounting  or  book-keeping 
is  to  include  the  whple  range,  from  household 
and  farm  accounts  to  that  of  banks,  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  the  departments  of 
State  and  National  Governments. 

The  instruction  on  money  and  currency  is  to 
include  the  meaning,  history,  and  functions  of  , 
of  money  and  currency,  the  nature  of  and  rea- 
sons for  interest  and  rents,  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  credit,  of.  bills  of  exchange  and  promissor}- 
notes,  the  history  of  banks,  the  functions  of 
clearing-houses,  the  causes  of  panics  and  money 
crises,  and  the  nature  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

In  the  department  of  taxation  will  be  taught 
the  history  and  practice  of  modem  taxation, 
thus  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  in 
vogue  in  the  several  States. 

In  the  department  of  industry,  instruction  will 
cover  all  questions  of  commerce  and  transpcv- 
tation,  manufactures  and  mining,  laws  of  trade 
and  principles  of  tariff  legislation,  origin  of 
money  wages,  and  the  nature  and  prevention 
of  strikes. 

Instruction  in  elementary  and  mercantile  law 
will  make  prominent  the  United  States  laws  con- 
cerning industry,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
land  and  mining  titles,  and  State  laws  concern- 
ing inheritance,  conveyance  of  land  titles,  mort- 
gages, and  liens. 

In  two  cases  th^  stipulations  of  Mr.  Wharton 
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are  made  specially  emphatic.  As  these  mark 
the  character  and  impulse  of  the  movement, 
they  are  given  here : 

••  The  fundamental  fact  that  tfie  United  States  is  a 
'I^ation,  composed  of  populations  wedded  together  for 
life,  with  full  power  to  enforce  internal  obedience,  and 
not  a  loose  bundle  of  incoherent  communities  living 
together  temporarily  without  other  bonds  than  the 
hnmor  of  the  moment. 

•*The  necessity  for  each  nation  to  care  for  its  own, 
and  to  maintain  by  all  suitable  means  its  industrial  and 
financial  independence;  no  apologetic  or  merely  de- 
fensive style  of  instruction  must  be  tolerated  upon 
this  point,  but  the  right  and  duty  of  national  self-jsro- 
tection  must  be  firmly  asserted  and  demonstrated." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Wharton's  idea  is  to 
educate  men  in  a  policy  distinctively  American, 
while  fitting  them  for  Ae  management  of  busi- 
ness interests  or  for  the  duties  of  public  life.   He 
would  aim  to  stimulate  and  utilize  the  large 
number  of  young  men  possessing  wealth  and 
keenness  of  intellect,  who  now  hesitate  to  grap- 
ple with  business  because  of  a  want  of  practical 
knowledge  or  a  lack  of  experience.  The  influence 
of  such  schools,  extending  the  line  of  instruction 
that  has  proved  of  such  benejfit  in  the  technical 
and  scientific  schools,  be  believes  will  be  felt  in 
legislation  as  well  as  in  private  life.    Because  of 
this  belief,  and  because  of  his  earnest  desire  to 
accomplish  some  such  result,  Mr.  Wharton  pro- 
poses to  endow  a  school  of  finance  and  economy 
as  a  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  securities  amounting  to  $100,000,  and 
yielding  more  than  $6,000  annual  interest.    The 
Trustees  have  accepted  the  proposition,  and  this 
important  step  in  the  development  of  our  educa- 
tional system  may  be  accepted  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.    That  other  steps  in  this  direction 
will  be  taken  is  very  probable,  and  that  we  will 
not  have  to  wait  many  years  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  movement  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Wharton  is 
quite  certain. 


>  •  ^ 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  SLANDERED. 


THE  recent  convention  of  school  directors 
to  elect  a  county  superintendent  in 
Chester  county,  occupied  one  session  in  the 
consideration  of  a  series  of  questions  pre- 
pared beforehand  and  submitted  in  writing. 
The  questions  were  practical,  and  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  they  gave  rise  in  the  con- 
vention was  quite  interesting,  and  no  doubt 
profitable.  But  a  citizen  of  the  complain- 
ing kind,  not  satisfied  with  the  answers 
given  to  the  questions  by  the  members  of 
the  convention,  replies  to  them  in  a  very 
different  fashion  in  the  columns  cf  the  West 
Chester  Local  News,  What  he  says  of 
school  directors  is  a  gross  slander,  but  we 
print  it  below  in  order  that  they  may  real- 
ige  that  they  have  enemies  in  their  midst, 
Jind  be  on  their  guard.  Will  not  some  one 
expose  this  Chester  county  wolf? 


The  first  question,  "  What  are  the  duties  of 
school  directors?"  Well,  with  a  majority  of 
them  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  they  are  to 
meet  with  their  fellow-members  once  a  month  if 
it  suits  their  convenience  (which  it  often  does 
not),  and  talk  over  the  news  of  the  township 
generally.  When  teachers  are  to  be  appointed, 
It  is  their  duty  to  be  on  hand  and  elect  some 
daughter,  niece  or  friend  to  each  of  the  several 
schools ;  or,  if  contracts  for  buildings  and  sup- 
plies of  any  kind  are  to  be  given  out,  to  secure 
the  same  for  some  relative  or  friend  that  will  do 
what  is  right.  These  are  all  the  necessary 
duties  to  be  performed  except  those  put  upon 
the  most  intelligent  member  of  the  board — the 
president  or  secretary — and  as  so  few  of  them 
require  any  education,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  any  ignoramus  will  do  for  a  director,  and 
such  are  frequently  elected. 

Second,  '*  Do  we  a^  school  directors  perform 
our  whole  duty  to  the  schools  and  children  un- 
der our  charge  ? "  Of  course  We  do.  Don't  we 
appoint  and  pay  our  friend  Snooks  a  liberal 
compensation  for  collecting  the  school  tax? 
Don  t  we  see  the  school-houses  almost  daily  as 
we  ride  by  them  on  our  way  to  the  store,  mill  or 
blacksmith  shop,  and,  of  course,  thus  know 
everything  that  is  going  on  within  their  walls  ? 
What  more  would  you  have  us  do  t  Don't  we 
pay  the  teachers  for  running  the  schools  in  all 
modern  fashions  and  improved  ways  ?  If  they 
can't  do  it,  let  them  resign. 

Third,  "Should  citizens  accept  the  position 
of  school  director  unless  they  are  willing  to  de- 
vote the  necessary  time  and  labor  to  the  full  per- 
formance of  their  duty  ?"  Of  course,  citizens  are 
sometimes  forced  to  make  sacrifices  for  their 
friends,  and  accept  places  that  they  never  intend 
to  trouble  themselves  about.  But  in  such  cases 
as  the  borough  of  West  Chester,  where  it  seems 
there  is  some  little  attention  required  at  their 
hands,  and  occasionally  a  disagreeable  color 
line  fight  or  dispute,  a  superintendent  should  be 
appointed  at  a  good  salary  to  do  the  work  and 
take  the  cussing,  all  of  which  is  very  annoying 
to  our  refined  and  otherwise  happy  board. 

Fourth,  "Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  school  directors  in  each  dis- 
trict to  three,  and  pay  them  for  the  time  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  school  duties?"  No,  don't 
reduce  the  number,  but  pay  all  fifty  cents  a  day 
while  on  duty.  Most  of  them  will  be  around 
the  school-houses  every  day  in  the  week,  looking 
up  matters,  not  doing  any  work.  Many  of  them 
don't  earn  that  much  at  home  in  a  week  during 
the  winter  term. 

Fifth,  "  Should  there  be  a  uniform  grade  and 
classification  in  all  the  schools  in  each  district  ?" 
Yes,  certainly ;  perhaps  some  of  the  township 
schools  may  not  number  more  than  eight  or  ten 
attendants  on  clear  days,  all  in  their  primers  and 
spelling-books ;  but  each  one  should  have  a  high 
school  attached,  so  as  to  give  all  the  same  show. 
Who  knows  but  there  may  be  a  future  President 
of  the  United  States  in  this  lot  ?  Besides,  the 
school  tax  is  so  ridiculously  low  and  trifling  that 
owners  of  real  estate  are  constantly  complaining 
of  it. 

Sixth.  "  Should  directors  require  teachers  hold- 
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ing  Normal  School  diplomas  to  be  examined  ?" 
No,  nor  any  others,  if  they  are  under  obligations 
to  appoint  them  in  settlement  of  some  favor  con- 
ferred. 

Seventh,  '*  Should  the  State  furnish  free  tuition 
in  the  Normal  Schools  to  all  those  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  public  schools?"  Yes,  for 
they  are  all  sure  to  go  to  teaching  as  soon  as 
they  get  through,  and  none  of  them  will  of  course 
think  of  getting  married  for  at  least  twenty  years ; 
they  prefer  to  be  old  maids.  So  that  the  public 
are  sure  of  getting  their  money  back. 

Eighth,  "  Should  the  annual  term  in  any  dis- 
trict be  less  than  eight  months  ?  **  No,  it  should 
in  no  case  be  less  than  ten  months,  and  so 
divided  that  two  of  them  may  be  appropriated 
to  legal  holidays,  picnics  and  vacations;  for 
which  time  the  teachers  shall  be  fully  paid. 

Ninth,  **  Should  superintendents  grant  profes- 
sional certificates  to  teachers  who  are  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  algebra,  physiology,  and  tlie  ele- 
ments of  natural  philosophy?"  Yes;  our 
township  schools  seldom  reach  such  axalted 
branches,  and  it  is  folly  to  pay  the  high  waees 
demanded  by  teachers  who  know  anydiing  be- 
yond the  spelling-book  and  arithmetic. 
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THE   BEST  BOY   IN  SCIJOOL. 

FOR  twenty-five  years,  or  thereabouts,  there 
has  been  observed  at  the  Chauncy  Hall  School 
a  custom  which  is  unique  among  the  schools  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  vote  by  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  school  for  the  best  boy  in  school.  No 
conditions  arc  imposed,  save  as  they  are  im- 
plied in  the  explanation  which  is  given  to  ac- 
quaint the  young  people  with  the  purpose  of 
those  who  established  the  practice.  Each 
pupil  is  free  to  vote  for  anybody  of  the  school 
who  has  been  a  member  for  any  length  of  time, 
except  since  December  ist,  last.  As  Mr.  Ladd 
said  m  his  remarks,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
select  a  boy  from  the  oldest  class,  but  it  is  not 
compulsory  to  do  so.  Former  members  of  the 
school,  not  all  of  the  same  class,  but  intimate 
friends  there,  believing  that  a  prize  given  on 
the  principles  they  proposed  would  help  in  de- 
veloping a  manly  spirit  at  the  school,  began 
the  practice  of  giving  a  medal  to  the  boy  who 
received  a  plurality  of  the  votes  of  the  school 
as  the  best  Doy.  At  noon  yesterday  the  schol- 
ars were  gathered  in  the  school-room,  and 
after  other  business — including  an  explanation 
of  the  medal  system  of  the  school,  based  on 
absolute,  not  relative,  merit,  so  that  a  medal  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  pupil — Mr.  Ladd  ex- 
plained the  intent  of  the  gentlemen  who  give 
the  best-boy  medal. 

"  This  4oes  not  mean,"  said  he,  "  the  best 
classical  scholar,  nor  the  most  noted  catcher  or 
pitcher  at  base-ball,  nor  the  ablest  mathemati- 
cian, nor  the  best-drilled  soldier,  nor  the  most 
elegant  declaimer,  nor  the  fastest  runner,  nor 
the  most  accurate  Shakspearean  scholar,  nor 
the  pluckiest  fellow  at  foot-ball.  You  young 
boys  will  do  well  to  vote  for  the  person  who 


seems  nearest  to  what  your  father  and  mother 
want  you  to  be — what  you  mean  to  be  yourself 
when  yon  are  in  the  first  class ;  and  you,  young 
girls,  will  do  woU  to  vote'  for  the  boy  who 
comes  nearest  to  being  what  your  parents  are 
trying  to  have  your  brothers  become.  The 
older  scholars  are  tolerably  familiar  with 
ancient  and  modern  history.  Vote  for  the  one 
of  your  number  whose  character  comes  near- 
est to  the  noblest  men  of  whom  you  have 
read." 

All  the  school  sat  upright  with  military  pre- 
cision ;  their  officers  passed  the  ballots,  and 
each  pupil  prepared  his  own.  At  the  head  he 
put  his  own  name  and  the  number  of  years  he 
had  been  in  the  school ;  below,  the  name  of 
his  choice  for  the  prize.  Each  ballot  counts  as 
many  units  as  the  scholar  casting  it  has  been 
years  at  school.  After  the  votes  were  cast,  the 
school  was  marshaled  from  the  room  in  regu- 
lar order,  and  the  result  will  not  be  known 
until  the  next  exhibition,  which  will  occur 
February  i8th.  By  long  experience  it  is  found 
that  the  pupils  select  a  boy  who  is  deemed  by 
the  teachers  to  be  worthy  of  the  medal,  thus 
proving  that  the  sense  of  honor  is  the  same 
with  boys  as  with  grown  people. 

Boston  Advertiser. 


CAST   IRON   IN   THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  value  of  cast  iron  is  appreciated  by  those 
who  run  the  schools.  Visiting  a  school  lately 
we  found  a  dissatisfied  principal.  On  being 
asked  as  to  his  perplexity,  he  declared  it  to  be 
"cast  iron." 

"  There  is  no  discretionary  power.  I  have  a 
*  course  of  study  *  fixed,  and  all  have  to  follow 
that — rich  or  poor,  black  or  white.  The 
scheme  looks  well  on  paper,  but  it  don't  work 
well.  It  crushes  the  children,  it  does  not  edu- 
cate them.  The  graded  system  is  good  up  to 
a  certain  point.  It  reminds  me  of  old  Deacon 
Jones*  children.  They  were  waked  up  At  a 
certain  hour  every  morning,  had  healthy  food 
to  eat,  were  sent  to  the  prayer  meeting  on 
Wednesday  night,  read  the  Bible  through  sev- 
eral times,  went  to  Sunday-school  and  church, 
and  yet  were  graceless  little  rascals.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  in  despair.  She  told  her  troubles  to 
a  neighbor  who  had  good  children^  and  asked, 
'What  can  I  do?*  *Try  a  little  wholesome 
neglect,'  was  the  reply. 

"  This  is  what  the  schools  need.  The  graded 
system  is  good,  but  it  must  be  administered  in 
a  wholesome  way.  I  am  not  permitted  to  use 
my  judgment,  and  soon  I  shall  have  none  to 
use.  My  teachers  have  no  interest  in  educa- 
tion whatever.  They  only  try  to  run  things  so 
that  the  superintendent  will  be  satisfied.  That 
is  what  is  the  matter.     Isn't  that  enough  '^,  " 

We  thought  it  was. 

INSPIRATION. 

A  Sunday-school  teacher  read  to  his  class 
that  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing after  Philip  had  talked  with  him,  and 
then  asked,  "  Why  did  he  rejoice  ?  "  The  boy 
answered,  "  Because  Philip  was  done  a  teachin' 
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him."  It  is  too  often  true  that  there  is  great  re- 
joicing when  the  lesson  is  finished.  Attending 
a  lecture  lately,  the  speaker  was  long,  learned, 
but  dreadfully  tiresome.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished there  was  a  loud  applause.  "  Why,"  we 
asked,  "  this  applause  ?"  "  Because  he  stopped 
there ;  he  might  have  gone  on  longer." 

The  teacher  should  study  to  make  the  reci- 
tation a  pleasure.  The  examination  should  be 
one  that  renders  the  pupil  happier,  brighter, 
and  sends  through  him  feelings  of  strength. 
He  should  not  talk  too  much  himself,  but  Ques- 
tion and  lead  his  pupils  to  talk ;  thus  teaching 
them  to  think,  inquire,  and  reason.  The  talk- 
ing should  be  mainly  on  the  scholar's  part. 

The  teacher  should,  like  the  chairman  of  a 
meeting,  keep  the  others  in  order,  so  that  the 
business  will  be  transacted.  If  this  is  properly 
done,  the  pupil  rises  refreshed.  His  mind  has 
collided  with  another  mind ;  there  has  been 
attention,  there  has  been  reasoning,  there  has 
been  expression.  New  York  Journal . 


"QUESTION  AND  ANSWER." 

Suppose  a  class  has  just  finished  studying  the 
geography  of  the  United  States,  and  that  each 
child  has  been  asked  to  select  a  city,  and  study 
about  it  so  that  he  can  describe  it.  One  of  them 
begins:  "  I  know  a  city  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  not  on  the  sea-coast,  but  is  on  a 
large  river.  If  you  were  there,  you  would  "see 
many  ships  and  boats  lying  in  the  river ;  and  on 
the  wharfs  and  near  the  nver,  you  would  see  a 
great  many  bales  of  cotton  piled  together."  Here 
the  class  would  begin  to  look  intelligent,  and  as 
the  pupil  goes  on  to  say,  "  You  would  probably 
see  some  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  molasses, 
and  perhaps  hear  some  of  the  people  speaking 
French,"  nearly  all  of  the  hands  would  be  raised, 
and  many  voices  would  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
'•  It  is  New  Orleans."  Or,  let  each  of  the  class 
select  a  short  journey  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  tell  what  he  would  be  likely 
to  see  in  taking  that  journey,. shouting  on  the 
map  what,  route  he  would  take,  and  describing 
all  objects  of  interest.  If  some  of  the  class  can 
describe  journeys  that  they  have  actually  taken, 
the  interest  of  the  exercises  will  be  increased. 

With  very  little  children  the  exercises  must  be 
much  simpler.  Suppose  you  ask  the  children 
one  day  to  bring  into  school  something  that  is 
beautiful — a  stone,  a  toy,  a  flower — anything 
that  they  think  very  pretty — and  to  be  ready  to 
tell  you  why  they  like  it.  Then  talk  with  the 
children  about  these  things,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  suggest  and  develop  some  ideas  of  beauty 
that  those  children  will  never  forget. 

Or,  ask  each  child  to  come  prepared  with  a 

Question  beginning  with  *'  Why.'  Why  is  there 
ew  at  evening  ?  Why  does  smoke  go  up  the 
chimney  ?  Why  is  there  snow  in  winter,  but 
only  rain  in  summer?  When  the  questions  are 
given,  write  them  on  the  slate,  and  tell  the  chil- 
dren to  think  for  a  little  while,  and  see  if  they 
can  answer  any  of  them.  Those  that  are  not 
answered  at  once,  may  be  left  for  the  children 
to  think  of  or  to  ask  their  friends  about ;  and  at 
last,  those  that  the  children  do  not  answer,  the 


teacher  may  answer,  if  she  can.  But  if  the 
teacher  is  often  obliged  to  say  that  she  cannot 
answer  these  questions,  it  will  not  harm  the  chil- 
dren to  let  them  know  that  there  are  stores  of 
knowledge  which  she  herself  has  not  learned, 
or  which  human  wisdom  has  not  yet  found  out. 
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MORE   OF   PARIS. 

WE  spent  a  Sunday  in  a  visit  to  the  noted 
cemetery  of  P^re  La  Chaise.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  who  die  in  Paris  are  buried 
gratuitously,  their  coffins  being  thrown  in- 
discriminately into  large  pits  which,  when 
full,  are  emptied,  and  the  remains  of  the 
dead  are  lost  beyond  possible  recognition. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  remaining 
third  purchase  what  are  called  Fosses  Tem^ 
porairesy  a  permission  to  use  a  grave  in  one 
of  the  cemeteries  undisturbed  for  ten  years. 
Persons  of  rank  and  wealth  only  are  able  to 
secure  private  burial  places  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  the  space  for  a  single 
grave  costing  in  the  Cemetery  of  Pere 
La  Chaise  from  f  200  to  I500. 

The  Cemetery  of  P6re  La  Chaise  is  situ- 
ated on  about  the  highest  ground  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  ten 
acres,  well  laid  out  in  lots,  with  shaded  ave- 
nues and  pleasant  walks  leading  in  every 
direction.  We  dispensed  with  a  guide,  and 
by  following  a  map  we  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  the  monuments  and  the  graves 
we  sought.  Turning  to  the  right  from  the 
main  avenue  directly  after  we  entered,  we 
soon  came  to  the  monument  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise.  It  is  a  marble  canopy,  with  an 
underlying  sarcophagus  containing  the  fig- 
ures of  the  devoted  pair.  The  ground 
around  the  monument  is  worn  into  a  deep 
path  by  the  frequent  visitors,  and  wreaths 
of  immortelles  hang  about  it,  the  offerings 
doubtless  of  some  whose  course  of  true  love 
has  not  run  smooth. 

Passing  by  many  thickly-crowded  monu- 
ments, we  come  to  the  'Round  Point,* 
where  several  avenues  meet,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  fine  statue,  on  a  lofty 
pedestal,  of  Perier,  the  prime  minister  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Near  by  is  a  monument  to 
Gall,  the  phrenologist,  and  a  freshly-erected 
one  covered  all  over  with  with  wreaths  and 
flowers  to  the  radical  republican  Raspail, 
who  had  just  died.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
hood is  the  monument  of  Thiers,  writer, 
statesman.  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, bearing  tokens  all  about  it  of  the 
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affection  of  the  people.  Not  far  away  is  an 
obelisk  erected  over  the  grave  of  Champol- 
lion,  the  first  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  pyramids;  here  rests  Kellerman,  one 
of  Napoleon's  marshals;  and  here,  too,  a 
granite  pyramid  tells  the  great  deeds  of 
Marshal  Davoust,  who  sleeps  quietly  be- 
neath. Elsewhere,  you  find  the  grave  of 
Michelet,  the  historian ;  of  St.  Pierre,  the 
author  of  Paul  and  Virginia;  of  Racine 
and  Moliere,  the  poets ;  of  St.  Hilaire,  the 
naturalist ;  of  Gamier  Pages,  the  radical 
leader;  Beranger,  the  most  popular  lyric 
poet  of  France;  of  Victor  Hugo's  father; 
of  Gay-Lussac,  the  chemist;  of  Laplace, 
the  astronomer;  of  David,  the  painter; 
Victor  Cousin,  Volney,  Arago,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  eminent  in  science,  litera- 
ture, art  and  statesmanship.  Of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  we  stood  by  the  grave  of  Massena, 
Lefebvre,  Grouchy  and  Ney.  The  grave  of 
the  latter  is  unmarked  save  by  a  simple 
mound  surrounded  with  a  plain  iron  railing. 
His  statue,  which  we  subsequently  saw, 
stands  where  he  was  shot,  near  the  south 
entrance  to  the  Luxembourg  gardens.  It 
is  of  bronze,  and  represents  the  great  mar- 
shal leading  his  troops,  sword  in  hand. 
The  marble  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  is 
placed  is  almost  covered  with  the  names  of 
the  ** hundred  battles"  in  which  he  partici- 
pated. The  sun  was  far  down  in  the 
western  horizon  before  we  felt  ready  to 
leave  the  cemetery,  for  there  is  probably  no 
spot  on  earth  where  so  much  that  is  dead 
still  liveth. 

The  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  including  the 
connected  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  covers, 
forty-eight  acres,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris, 
between  the  Rue  Rivoli  and  the  Seine. 
The  location  of  the  present  palace  was  be- 
gun by  Francis  L,  in  1541,  and  almost 
every  monarch  who  has  occupied  the  throne 
of  France  since  that  time  has  added  to  the 
buildings.  Among  those  to  whom  the  pal- 
ace is  most  indebted  are  Henry  H.,  Cather- 
ine de  Medicis,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  two  Napoleons.  It  is  probably 
the  finest  and  most  costly  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  and  it  can  almost  be 
said  that  its  history  is  the  history  of  France 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  The  Pal- 
ace of  the  Tuileries  was  partially  destroyed 
by  the  Communists  in  1871,  and  the  bare 
and  blackened  walls  still  tell  the  story  of 
their  terrible  madness. 

A  day  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  A 
day ! — a  month  would  be  too  short  a  time  to 
see  all  the  interesting  objects  in  this  great- 


est of  museums,  and  years  would  be  required 
to  study  them.  In  a  day,  one  can  barely 
walk  from  room  to  room,  take  a  geneni 
view  of  the  vast  collection,  and  give  close 
attention  to  a  few  specialties.  Entering  the 
Eg)^tian  Museum  you  find  yourself  at  once 
among  the  works  of  the  Egyptians  produced 
four  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  present  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  the  life,  religion,  arts  and  customs 
of  that  ancient  people,  better  than  can  be 
found  anywhere  else  outside  of  Egypt  itself. 
Here  are  mysterious  sphinxes,  votive  stones 
from  tombs,  the  statues  of  kings  and  war- 
riors, and  immense  granite  sarcophagi  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics.  Here,  too,  in'  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  rooms,  is  a  figure  of  the 
god  Apis,  the  supreme  divinity  of  Egpyt; 
and  significant  reliefs  and  inscriptions  with- 
out number  hang  on  the  surrounding  walls. 
In  other  rooms  are  household  utensils,  in- 
dustrial products,  and  objects  used  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  Assyrian  Museum 
is  near  by  the  Egyptian,  but  we  did  no 
more  than  walk  through  it  to  enter  the 
rooms  containing  .the  collection  of  ancient 
sculpture.  This  great  collection  is  mostly 
made  up  of  Greek  and  Roman  works,  some 
of  which  are  counted  master-pieces.  In  the 
Saloon  of  Phidias  there  are  Grecian  vases 
.  and  reliefs  of  the  Fifth  Century,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  Phidias  him- 
self. But  the  great  statue  that  attracts  all 
lovers  of  art  is  the  Venus  of  Milo,  consid- 
ered one  of  the  two  or  three  finest  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  the  world.  This  great  work  of 
art  occupies  a  room  by  itself.  It  possesses 
all  the  dignity  jind  power  of  a  goddess,  with 
all  the  charms  of  a  woman. 

But  leaving  much  else  of  interest,  we  hasten 
to  the  picture  gallery  which  far  outdoes  the 
other  departments  in  the  extent  of  its  col- 
lections and  in  the  value  of  its  works  of  art. 
The  saloons  in  this  gallery,  whose  wails  are 
covered  with  pictures,  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
there  are  more  than  two  thousand  works  of 
high  rank.  Both  the  ancient  and  modern 
masters  are  largely  represented,  and  charac- 
teristic paintings  illustrate  the  work  of  every 
school.  The  Louvre  possesses  more  of 
Raphael's  paintings  than  any  other  gallery 
in  Europe,  including  some  of  his  best,  among 
them — 'Great  Holy  Family  of  Francis  I.,* 
and  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John .  Cor- 
reggio  is  represented  by  his  Marriage  of 
Catharine,  and  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  The 
gallery  is  rich  in  works  of  Titian,  of  which 
his  entombment  of  Christ  is  the  most  celc- 
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brated.  The  old  Italian  master,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  is  made  conspicuous  by  his  Mona 
Lisa,  and  his  Madonna  and  Infant  Christ 
with  St.  Anne,  a  perfect  gem.  Then,  there 
are  works  by  Perugino,  Paolo  Veronese, 
Poussin,  Rembrandt,  Murillo,  Jan  van  Eyck, 
Claude  Lorraine,  Rubens,  Guido,  Holbein, 
Vandyke,  David,  Vernet,  and  nearly  every 
other  artist  of  reputation  who  has  painted 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  The 
Salon  Carre  contains  Ihe  pictures  of  greatest 
value.  The  Tribuna,  in  the  Uffizi  gallery  at 
Florence,  does  not  contain  a  more  cele- 
brated collection.  As  you  stand  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  the  best  specimens  of  the 
greatest  masters  hang  all  around  you.  Here 
are  the  works  of  the  great  artists  whose 
names  are  spoken  in  every  tongue ;  and  here 
you  can  find  the  originals  of  the  copies  and 
engravings  which  are  circulated  all  over  the 
world.  You  are  almost  bewildered  by  the 
very  richness  of  the  display,  and  such  a  mul- 
titude of  associations  crowd  in  upon  the 
mind  that  you  have  scarcely  power  to  think. 
Once  fully  composed,  and  the  enjoyment  is 
supreme. 

The  whole  gallery  is  divided  into  schools 
and  sections,  and  you  will  find  character- 
istic pictures  in  each.  The  Grand  Gallery 
by  itself  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and 
forty-two  feet  wide,  with  ceiling  richly  fres- 
coed and  walls  lined  with  over  two  thousand 
I>aintings.  One  of  the  saloons  is  filled 
with  large  pictures,  by  Rubens,  all  executed 
in  the  highly  colored,  florid  style  of  the 
famous  Dutch  master.  A  room  which  we 
greatly  enjoyed  is  filled  with  fine  French 
pictures,  mostly  by  David.  Many  of  them 
are  historic  in  their  subjects,  and  represent 
scenes  and  characters  that  must  inspire  with 
patriotic  courage  the  heart  of  every  French- 
man who  looks  upon  them. 

Of.  course,  we  could  not  remain  in  Paris 
a  month  without  running  out  to  St.  Cloud 
and  Versailles.  We  went  out  in  a  carriage, 
in  order  that  we  might  see  the  country  to 
better  advantage.  Houses  and  gardens  line 
the  road  nearly  all  the  way.  Off  in  the  dis- 
tance one  can  see  the  country  spread  out 
before  him  like  a  map,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  charmed  with  the  splendid  farms,  the 
country  seats,  the  parks  and  the  villages 
thickly  scattered  about  the  landscape.  St. 
Cloud  has  little  to  attract  the  stranger  ex- 
cept the  magnificent  park.  The  palace,  the 
favorite  summer  residence  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  in  its  earlier  days  in  turn  the  residence 
of  Louis  XIV.,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  is  now  in 
ruins,  a  sad  memorial  of  the  events  of  the 


late  Franco-German  war.  It  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  for  strategic 
reasons.  It  was  in  one  of  the  saloons  of 
this  palace  that  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred was  in  session  when  Napoleon  entered 
with  his  grenadiers  and  dispersed  it ;  and 
it  was  in  the  same  room  three  days  later 
that  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
First  Consul.  It  was  here,  the  palace  being 
then  occupied  as  Blucher^s  headquarters, 
that  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  signed  on 
the  third  of  July,  1815,  shortly  after  the 
great  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  it  was  here, 
too.  Bourbon-like,  learning  nothing  and  for- 
getting nothing,  that  Charles  X.  issued  pro- 
clamations dissolving  the  chambers,  abol- 
ishing the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  altering 
the  election  law,  that  fanned  into  a  flame 
the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  Ah!  what  a 
story  of  intrigue,  ambition,  and  war,  those 
old  blackened  walls  could  tell  if  tongues 
were  given  them.  The  park  possesses  many 
fine  old  trees,  and  is  richly  ornamented 
with  fountains,  cascades,  statues,  retreats, 
and  other  features  of  interest. 

Arriving  at  Versailles,  we  rode  directly 
through  the  town  along  the  Boulevard  de 
la  Reine,  with  its  foot -walks  covered  with 
an  arch  of  living  green,  shaped  from  grow- 
ing trees  like  a  bridge,  and  drove  to  the 
Grand  Trianon,  the  villa  erected  by  Louis 
XIV.  for  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  is  of 
one  story,  like  the  palace  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Potsdam,  and  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe. Its  apartments  are  very  elegant, 
richly  furnished,  and  contain  many  fine 
paintings,  and  costly  vases  and  mosaics. 
We  visited  the  Museum  of  Carriages,  as  it 
is  called,  containing  a  collection  of  state 
carriages  from  the  time  of  Napoleon  to  the 
present.  Many  of  them  are  very  large  and 
richly  ornamented,  but  all  of  them  seemed 
heavy  and  clumsy.  The  collection  of  har- 
ness is  shown  in  a  series  of  glass  cases.  The 
Petit  Trianon  is  a  second  villa,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  and  was  erected  by 
Louis  XV.  for  Madame  Du  Barry.  The 
grounds  around  these  villas  are  highly  or- 
namented and  very  beautiful. 

We  now  return  to  the  city  and  stop  at  the 
great  fountain  of  Neptune,  dismiss  our 
carriage  for  some  hours,  and  prepare  to 
visit  the  magnificent  palace  upon  which 
and  the  adjoining  parks,  the  **  Grand 
Monarch,"  Louis  XIV.,  lavished  the  sum 
of  ^200,000,000,  and  his  successors  have 
largely  increased  this  expenditure.  There 
are  larger  parks  in  France  than  the  one  at 
Versailles,  but  there  is  no  other  so  elabor- 
ately laid  out  and  ornamented.     Besides  the 
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cruciform  canal,  nearly  a  mile  long,  there 
are  in  the  park  between  twenty  and  thirty 
sheets  of  water,  basins,  fountains,  and  cas- 
cades, on  which  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  them  beautiful.  There  are  long 
terraced  slopes,  ascended  by  flights  of 
marble  steps,  statues  and  vases  placed  wher- 
ever they  will  heighten  the  effect,  twelve 
hundred  orange-trees  distributed  about  the 
grounds,  and  at  appropriate  places  clumps 
of  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  The 
beauty  of  the  whole,  however,  is  rather  that 
of  art  than  of  nature.  The  chief  object  of 
Le  Notre,  who  laid  out  the  park  in  1700, 
and  of  his  successors,  *•  seems  to  have  been,' ' 
as  has  been  said,  **  to  practice  geometry, 
architecture,  and  sculpture  upon  lawns, 
trees,  and  ponds.*'  Nothing  is  allowed  to 
form  itself  or  to  grow  as  nature  meant  it 
should ;  but  even  the  flowers  are  distorted, 
and  the  trees  and  shrubbery  are  cut  square 
or  round  or  triangular,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  gardener.  We  did  not  see  the 
great  fountains  play.  This  spectacle,  which 
is  said  to  cost  |2,ooo,  takes  place  only  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  and  is  always 
witnessed  by  immense  crowds,  and  must  be 
not  only  a  "thing  of  beauty,'*  but  of 
wonder. 

We  entered  the  palace  from  the  garden. 
It  is  a  huge  structure  1368  feet  in  length, 
and,  on  account  of  its  sameness,  rather  un- 
attractive. The  first  rooms  to  which  we 
were  directed  were  the  apartments  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  have  been  very  little  disturbed 
since  he  occupied  them.  Even  the  bed- 
chamber contains  the  same  furniture  now  as 
then.  The  Galerie  des  Glaces  is  a  magnifi- 
cent hall  240  feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  and 
41  feet  high.  It  is  most  sumptuously  fur- 
nished. It  was  in  this  room  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71  that  King  William, 
of  Prussia,  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. We  walked  through  the  museum, 
which  fills  a  great  number  of  rooms.  It  is 
mainly  historic.  Commenced  by  Louis 
Phillippe  in  1832,  no  expense  has  since  been 
spared  to  make  it  such  a  collection  of 
pictures  as  would  reflect  honor  and  glory  on 
France,  and  teach  her  sons  and  daughters 
patriotism.  I  remember  well  the  Napoleon 
Room,  with  its  large  pictures  by  David,  the 
Gallery  of  Battles  with  its  splendid  battle- 
pieces  by  Horace  Vernet,  and  the  Gallery 
of  Portraits,  from  whose  walls  look  down 
upon  you  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
France ;  but  the  walk  through  the  labyrinth 
of  rooms  was  too  hurried  to  receive  more 
than  a  general  impression  of  vastness  in 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  rooms,  ele- 


gance   in    furniture   and   decoration,    and 
wealth  in  works  of  art. 

The  French  Congress  had  chambers  ia 
the  Versailles  Palace  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  We  gained  admission  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Other  visitors  were  pres- 
ent, including  some  Englishmen  of  our 
acquaintance.  The  hall  is  arranged  and 
seated  very  much  like  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Harrisburg  or  Washington. 
The  guide  was  explaining  the  temas  "ex- 
treme left,'*  **left,"  "left  centre;"  '*ex- 
treme  right,*'  "right,"  "right  centre," 
etc.,  when  one  of  the  Englishmen  remarked 
that  as  Americans  our  place  was  on  the 
extreme  left.  Taking  him  at  his  word, 
I  immediately  stepped  over  to  that  side, 
and  noticing  a  seat  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  label  with  the  name  Gambetta, 
I  sat  down  in  it  amidst  general  applause, 
and  felt  honored  in  occupying  but  for  a 
moment  the  seat  of  the  great  Republican 
leader,  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  best- 
balanced  statesmen  of  the  present  day. 

On  leaving  the  palace  we  went  out  at  the 
front,  passing  through  the  Court  of  Honor, 
with  its  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  bronze,  and  its  sixteen  over  life- 
size  statues  of  the  noted  men  of  France,  and 
down  through  the  Place  d'  Armes,  turning 
to  the  left  to  look  at  the  statue  of  General 
Hoche,  and  on  to  the  hotel  where  we  were  to 
meet  our  carriage.  We  drove  rapidly  back 
to  the  city  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
'  Col.  John  W.  Forney  was  residing  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  one  day 
he  invited  my  friend  and  myself  to  go  with 
him  to  call  upon  Laboulaye,  Senator,  and 
President  of  the  College  de  France,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  We  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  Col.  Forney 
fixed  with  him  the  time  of  our  call.  I  had 
known  Prof.  Laboulaye  through  his  books, 
and  as  an  earnest  Republican  and  a  fast 
friend  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war. 
We  found  him  at  his  room  in  the  College. 
Col.  Forney  was  most  politely  received, 
and  upon  my  being  introduced  he  was  kind 
enough  to  say,  "I  know  Prof.  Wickersham 
very  well  through  his  excellent  books  on 
education."  We  had  a  pleasant  talk  of  an 
hour  about  America,  about  France,  about 
education,  and  about  the  republican  pros- 
pects and  dangers  in  France,  and  took  our 
leave.  Prof  Laboulaye  is  courtly,  but  ex- 
ceedingly affable.  He  seems  to  be  full  of 
work  and  hale  and  hearty  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  or  seventy.  May  he  long  live  to 
honor  his  country  in  the  lecture  room  and 
in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
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THE  annual  examinadons  at  the  several  State 
Normal  Schools  will  take  place  this  year  as 
follows : 

Mansfield^  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  May  31. 

JCutttowHt  at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  6. 

West  Chester,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  8. 

Shippensburg,  at  lo  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  13. 

Bloomsburg,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  15. 

Lock  haven,  at  ID  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  20. 

Edinboro,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  22. 

Indiana,  at  I  p.  m.,  Monday,  June  27. 

California,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  29. 

IdillersvilU,  at  I  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  July  5. 

The  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy  will  be  present 
at  each  of  the  examinations. 

The  Principals  of  the  several  schools  will  attend  the 
examinations,  as  follows :  Prof.  Cooper,  at  Mansfield ; 
Prof.  French,  at  Kutztown;  Prof.  Raub,  at  West 
Chester ;  Prof.  Maris,  at  Shippensburg ;  Prof.  Brooks, 
at  Bloomsburg ;  Prof.  Beard,  at  Lock  Haven ;  Prof. 
Waller,  at  Edinboro ;  Prof.  Potter,  at  Indiana ;  Prof. 
Scheaffer,  at  California;  Prof.  Thomas,  at  Millersville. 

Superintendent  French  and  Miss  Lewis  will  serve 
on  the  board  of  examiners  at  Mansfield ;  Superintend- 
ents Baer  and  Knauss,  at  Kutztown ;  Superintendents 
Harvey  and  HofTecker,  at  West  Chester;  Superintend- 
ents Stephens  and  Baker,  at  Shippensburg ;  Superin- 
tendents Horine  and  Wolverton,  at  Bloomsburg; 
Superintendents  Schenck  and  McQuown,  at  Lock 
Haven;  Superintendents  Prather  and  Twining,  at 
£dinboro;  Superintendents  Spiegel  and  Craighead, 
at  Indiana;  Superintendents  Weller  and  Mouck,  at 
California;  Supts.Buehrle  and  Nitrauer,  at  Millersville. 

All  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal 
School  Districts  are  official  visitors  under  the  law,  and 
should  be  present  at  the  proper  examinations  to  wit- 
ness and  give  advice  concerning  the  proceedings. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers will  be  paid  by  the  State.  No  one  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  can  be  absent  without 
securing  the  services  of  another  person,  of  the  same 
class,  to  take  the  place  of  himself,  and  all  such 
changes  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Each  student  must  receive  four  affirmative  votes 
out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examinations 
-will  be  in  force  : 

1.  The  examinations  must  be  strictly  private,  no 
person  being  admitted  except  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  invited  guests. 

2.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot. 

3.  The  result  of  the  examination  must  be  announced 
by  the  board. 

llie  order  of  the  examinations  will  be  as  follows : 
I.  A  careful  written  examination  in  the  following 
branches :  First.  Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic, 
Algebra  and  Geometry;  Second.  Natural  Sciences, 
including  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany  and  Physiol- 
ogy; Third.  Language,  including  Spelling,  Reading, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  the  Elements  of  Latin; 
Fourth.  Historical  Sciences,  including  Geography, 
History  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  Fifth.  Professional  Studies,  in- 
cluding Mental  Philosophy,  Methods  of  Instruction 
and  Sdiool  Economy. 


2.  A  brief  supplementary  oral  examination  in  the 
same  branches. 

3.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal  Music, 
and  Book-keeping.  No  student  who  has  not  studied 
these  branches  to  the  extent  required,  and  for  the 
length  of  time  named  in  the  course  of  study,  can 
graduate. 

Nortnal  School  principals  are  earnestly  t  cquested 
to  make  a  thorough,  pei'sonal^  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  graduating  classes  in  their  several  schools, 
in  all  the  studies  of  the  course,  and  to  drop  all  stu- 
dents not  fully  prepared,  both  in  scholarship  and  in 
teaching  skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school  is  re- 
quested to  provide  its  class  with  a  room  furnished 
with  desks,  a  blackboard  upon  which  questions  may 
be  written,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  unruled  paper 
in  half  sheets,  about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps 
for  fastening  the  sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils 
for  writing. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at  all  the 
schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
boards  of  examiners  which  have  held  sessions  at  these 
schools,  including  complete  lists  of  all  graduates,  both 
of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  of  all  persons 
receiving  Teachers'  Certificates. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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Department  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 

Harrisburg,  May  26,  1881. 

To  the  Principals  and  Managers  of  the   Soldiers^ 
Orphan  Schools  and  Homes  : 

Vacation  will  commence  on  Friday,  July  15,  and 
continue  until  Thursday,  September  i. 

All  the  children  must  return  to  school  promptly  at 
the  end  of  the  vacation,  as  no  charge  will  be  allowed 
for  absences  after  that  time.  The  "  thirty-day  rule" 
applies  only  to  necessary  absence  during  term  time. 

The  annual  examinations  at  the  several  institutions 
may  continue  as  many  days  as  those  directly  control- 
ling them  shall  deem  advisable,  but  the  time  of  hold- 
ing each  examination  must  be  made  to  include  the 
day  of  visitation  by  the  State  Officers  named  below. 

The  State  officers,  when  present,  will  conduct  the 
examinations,  calling  upon  such  persons  to  assist  them 
as  they  may  deem  proper ;  and  it  is  hereby  directed 
that,  in  general,  they  limit  the  examinations  in  the 
lower  classes  to  some  one  branch  of  instruction,  re- 
serving most  of  the  time  for  a  more  general  examina- 
tion of  the  higher  classes,  or  the  classes  containing 
pupils  soon  to  leave  the  institution. 

The  reports  of  the  examinations  will  be  made  out 
in  the  same  way  as  they  were  made  out  last  year,  by 
the  officers  of  the  several  schools  and  honyes,  and 
forwarded  to  this  Department. 

No  regular  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Home,  York ;  the  Industrial  School,  Philadel- 
phia ;  the  Lincoln  Institution  and  Educational  Home, 
Philadelphia ;  the  Church  Home,  Angora ;  St.  Paul's 
Orphan  Home,  Butler ;  or  the  Orphan's  Home,  Wom- 
elsdorf.  These  institutions,  however,  will  be  visited 
and  carefully  inspected,  as  heretofore. 

An  examination  has  already  been  held  at  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Institute — May  19. 

The  Superintendent  will  attend  examinations  at  the 
following  schools  on  the  days  designated  : 
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Uniontown — Monday,  July  ii,  9  a.  m. ;  Dayton — 
Thursday,  July  14,  9  a.  m. 

John  Q.  Stewart,  Clerk,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  be  at  Mercer,  Tuesday,  July  12,  9  a.  m. 

James  L.  Paul,  Chief  Clerk  Department  of 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  will  be  at  MansBeld,  Tues- 
day, July  12,  9  a.  m.;  Harford,  July  14,  9  a.  m. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck  will  be  at  White  Hall, 
Tuesday,  July  12,  9  a.  m. ;  Mount  Joy,  July  14, 9  a.  m. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Lindsey  will  be  at  McAllister- 
ville,  Tuesday,  July  12,9  a.m.;  Loysville,July  14,9  a.m. 

CJeorge  F.  Mull,  A.  M.,  Clerk,  Department  Public 
Instruction,  will  be  present  at  Chester  Springs, 
Wednesday,  July  13,  9  a.  m. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  lady  inspector,  and  Joseph  Pom- 
eroy,  financial  clerk  Department  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  and  other  officers  of  the  Department,  will 
assist  at  several  of  the  examinations. 

The  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  principals 
of  State  Normal  schools  will  take  part  in  the  examin- 
ations held  in  their  respective  districts. 

An  examination  of  industrial  skill  and  military 
drill  will  form  a  feature  of  the  examinations.  Draw- 
ing and  copy  books  should  be  ready  for  inspection. 

The  examinations  will  be,  as  heretofore,  public,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  several  schools  are  requested  to 
invite  especially  the  presence  of  superintendents,  di- 
rectors, and  teachers  of  common  schools,  members  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  old  soldiers  and 
sailors,  members  of  the  Legislature,  judges  of  the 
courts,  clergymen,  editors,  and  such  other  citizens  of 
the  several  localities  as  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  work  of  the  education  of  our  orphan  children. 

Arrangements  should  be  perfected  at  the  schools,  so 
that  the  examinations  may  commence  promptly  at  the 
hour  appointed.  The  regulations  for  vacation  will  be 
the  same  as  in  past  years. 

£.  £.  HiGBES,  Superintendent, 

— , »  »  ^ 

LIST  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

AT  the  time  of  writing,  certificates  of  election 
of  Superintendents  have  not  been  received 
from  all  tne  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs ;  but 
from  such  data  as  we  have  at  command,  we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  following  list.  If  in  any 
case  legal  objections  are  presented,  they  will  be 
duly  considered ;  and  when  all  those  officers  are 
commissioned,  a  full  list  will  again  be  published : 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Adams Aaron  Sheely Gettysburg. 

Allegheny..  .John  Scott  Johnson. Braddock. 

Armstrong  . .  G.  C.  Stockdill Muff. 

Beaver J.  S.  Briggs Beaver. 

Bedford  . . . . '  Cessna Bedford. 

Berks    David  S.  Keck Kutztown. 

Blair John  H.  Stephens.  ..Martinsburg. 

Bradford Geo.  W.  Ryan Towanda. 

Bucks VV.  W.  Woodruff. . .  Newtown. 

Butler.  .^  . .  .James  H.  Murtland  .  Petrolia. 

Cambria. . . .  Lewis  Strayer Johnstown. 

Cameron. . . .  N.  H.  Schenck ...   Driftwood. 

Carbon F.  M.  Balliet New  Mahoning. 

Centre D.  M.  Wolf Spring  Mills. 

Chester Jacob  W.  Harvey. .  Unionville, 

Clarion. ....  A.  J.  Davis Clarion. 

Clearfield. .  .M.  L.  McQuown. .  .Clearfield. 

Clinton Thos.  N.  Magee.  . .  Lock  Haven. 

Columbia. .  .Josephus  S.  Grimes.  Light  Street. 
Crawford  . .  .C  F.  Chamberlain.  .Meadville. 
Cumberland.  S.  B.  Shearer. ....  .Shippensburg. 

Dauphin..  .  .D.  H.  £.  LaRoss.  ..Hummelstown. 


Delaware. .  .Albert  B.  Stewart.  ..Ridley  Park. 

Elk Geo.  R.  Dixon Ridgway. 

Erie Charles  Twining. .  .Union  City. 

Fayette.  ....  R.  V.  Ritenour Falls  City. 

Forest J.  E.  Hillard Cl'arington. 

Franklin. . . .  H.  A.  Disert Chambersburg. 

Fulton Joseph  F.  Barton  . .  Saluvia. 

Greene. . . . .  Wm.  M.  Nicheson. . Carmichaels. 

Huntingdon  .Wm   R.  Baker Huntingdon. 

Indiana S.  J.  Craighead Elders  Ridge, 

Jefferson.  . . .  Wm.  A.  Kelly Grange. 

Juniatia Wellington  Smith.  ..MifHin. 

Lackawanna. H.  Evelyn  Brooks.  .Scranton. 

Lancaster. . .  B.  F.  Shaub Lancaster. 

Lawrence.  . .  D.  F.  Balph New  Castle. 

Lebanon ....  W.  B  Bodenhom . .  Annville. 

Lehigh J.  O.  Knauss AUentown. 

Luzerne James  M.  Coughlin .  Kingston. 

Lycoming. . .  C.  S.  Riddell Muncy. 

McKean. . . . M.  O.  Campbell. . .  .Kane. 

Mercer Andrew  J.  Palm^.  ..Mercer. 

Mifflin W.  C.  McClenahen .  Milroy. 

Monroe A.  A.  Dinsmore. .  ..Stroudsburg. 

Montgomery.R.  F.  Hoffecker..  ..Norristown. 

Montour.    . .  M.  C.  Horine Danville. 

Northampton.Joseph  H.  Werner. Chapman  Quarries. 
N'thmberl'd.Wm.  J.  Wolverton  .Sunbury. 

Perry J.  R.  Flickinger. . . .  New  Bloomfield. 

Pike John  A.  Kipp Newfoundland,  Pa. 

Potter Anna  Buckbee Coudersport. 

Schuylkill..  .Geo.  W.  Weiss  ....Schuylkill  Haven. 

Snyder..   ...  Wm.  Moyer Freeburg. 

Somerset. . . .  J.  C.  Weller Gebharts. 

Sullivan  ...  .J.  Pennington  Little.  Laporte. 
Susquehanna. Benton  E.  James. .  .Auburn  Four  Cor's. 

Tioga M.  F.  Cass Nelson. 

Union A.  S.  Burrows Miiflinburg. 

Venango S.  H.  Prather Franklin. 

Warren C.  D.  Arird Lander. 

Washington .  Edward  W.  Mouck .  Canonsburg. 

Wayne Hadley  B.  Larrabee .  Honesdale. 

Westmorland  J.  R.  Spiegel Greensburg. 

Wyoming.  . .  V.  E.  Prevost Russell  Hill. 

York D.  G.  Williams York. 

CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Allentown  . .  S.  B.  Landis 

Allegheny  .  .L.  H.  Durling 

Altoona  . . . .  D.  S.  Keith 

Carbondale. .  D.  W.  Lathrop 

Chester Chas.  F.  Foster 

Columbia. . . B.  G  Ames 

Easton W.  W.  Cottingham . 

Erie H.  S.  Jones 

Harrisburg . .  L.  O.  Foose 

Lancaster . . .  R.  K.  Buehrie 

Lebanon. . .  .J.  T.  Nitrauer  .  . .  .• . 

Lock  Haven. John  A.  Robb 

Mahanoy .  . .  W.  L.  Balentine . .  . 

McKeesport  .J.  F.  Newlin. 

Meadville . . .  G.  A.  Langley .  . . . 
New  Castle  .  Sain'l  B.  Donaldson . 
Norristown. .Joseph  K.  Gotwals. . 
Oil  City  .....  Clarence  F.  Carroll . 
Pittsburgh..  .Geo.  J.  Luckey. . . . 
Pottsville  . . .  B.  F.  Patterson  . . . . 

Reading. . . . S.  A.  Baev 

Scranton. . .  .Joseph  Roney 

Shenandoah  .Geo.  W.  Bartch . . . . 

Titusville. . .  R.  M.  Stouter 

West  Chester  Sarah  Starkweather . 
Williamsport  Samuel  Transeau . . . 
York W.H.  Shelly 


Allentown . 

Allegheny. 

Altoona. 

Carbondale, 

Chester. 

Columbia. 

Easton. 

Erie. 

Harrisburg. 

Lancaster. 

Lebanon. 

Lock  Haven, 

Mahanoy  City. 

McKeesport. 

Meadville. 

New  Castle. 

Norristown. 

Oil  City. 

Pittsburgh. 

Potto¥ille. 

Reading. 

Scranton. 

Shenandoah. 

Titusville. 

West  Chester. 

Williamsport. 

York. 
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NOTES   AND   PERSONALS. 

Dr.  Higbee  attended  the  examination  at  the  Sol- 
diers^ Orphan  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  he  was 
present  and  made  an  address  at  High  School  Com- 
mencement in  Lock  Haven.  We  see  also  that  he  is 
advertised  to  deliver  an  address  on  "  The  Problem  of 
Life  which  Education  aims  to  Solve,"  before  the 
Butler  County  Teachers'  Association. 

The  published  proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual 
Institute  of  Lackawanna  county  are  a  credit  to  the 
Superintendent,  Miss  Brooks,  and  to  the  instructors 
and  teachers  who  took  part  in  it. 

Supt.  Meyer,  of  Centre  county,  reports  schools 
closed  and  the  month  spent  principally  in  arranging 
and  examining  manuscripts  of  examinations  collected 
from  schools  during  the  year. 

Supt.  Schenck,  of  Cameron,  says  public  examina- 
tions were  held  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  term  in  all 
the  schools. 

In  Fayette  county  all  schools  are  closed  except  one 
in  Connellsville. 

The  School  Board  of  Bristol  borough,  Bucks  county, 
has  completed  the  best  public  school  building  ever 
erected  in  that  county.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and 
contains  four  large  rooms  on  each  floor.  The  cost  is 
about  1 1 5, OCX). 

In  Clearfield  county  many  of  the  teachers  are 
attending  normal  classes  and  schools,  and  preparing 
for  teaching  again  in  the  fall. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  York  High 
School  was  held  May  31st. 

In  New  Castle  the  attendance  of  the  schools  has 
b^en  seriously  interfered  with,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 

Prof.  George  L.  Maris,  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  West  Chester,  has  removed  from  the 
school  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  a  handsome  house 
which  he  recently  purchased. 

York  county  has  three  local  normal  schools  open 
during  the  summer:  one  in  Franklintown,  one  in 
Dillsburg,  and  one  in  York.  These  schools  have  an 
average  attendance  of  about  60  pupils  at  each. 

Supt.  Smith,  of  Juniata  county,  reports  the  schools 
closed  with  one  exception.  Some  of  the  leading 
teachers  have  opened  "pay-schools"  for  the  spring 
and  summer  term,  and  Airy  View  Academy  has  a 
large  normal  class  in  attendance. 

Supt.  La  Ross,  of  Dauphin,  reports  the  majority  of 
the  schools  in  the  county  as  doing  good  work  and 
making  fair  progress. 

In  Mifflm  county,  Armagh  is  building  one  new 
school-house,  Deny  township  one,  and  Union  town- 
ship three. 

The  School  Board  of  Pottstown  has  adopted  a 
high  school  diploma.  The  first  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  high  school  will  be  held  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  will  be  a  proud  day  for  the 
schools  and  the  citizens. 

Supt.  Woodal,  of  Fulton,  says  the  School  Board  of 
McConnellsburg  is  considering  proposals  for  a  new 
public  school  building  for  that  borough.  Such  a 
building  is^inch  needed,  and  there  is  a  very  strong 
probability  that  it  will  be  erected  during  the  summer. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  best  institute  reports  comes 
this  year  from  Erie  county. 

The  superintendent  of  Clarion  county  held  thirteen 
examinations  during  the  month  of  April,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  graduating  such  pupils  as  had  completed  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  common  schools  of 
said  county.    One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pupils  pre- 


sented themselves  for  examination,  and  of  that  num- 
ber 102  received  diplomas.  A  supplementary  course 
of  study  will  be  arranged  for  these  pupils  hy  the 
opening  6f  the  next  school  term. 

Supt.  Harvey,  of  Chester  county,  reports  two  very 
interesting  locsU  institutes  during  the  month  of  April, 
one  in  Coatesville  and  the  other  in  Schuylkill  town- 
ship. Both  meetings  were  largely  attended  by  teach- 
ers, directors  and  patrons  of  the  schools.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  class  drills,  music,  discussions,  essays, 
declamations,  etc.  Preparation  is  already  being  made 
for  the  next  institute,  to  be  held  in  October.  Presi- 
dents Hill  of  Lewisburg,  and  Mays  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  and  Professor  Hall  of  Lancaster,  have 
already  been  engaged  as  instructors. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  in 
Philadelphia,  founded  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker, 
seems  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  new 
catalogue,  before  us  as  we  write,  has  a  very  encourag- 
ing list  of  students'  names.  We  hope  it  will  succeed, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  monument  to  its 
lamented  founder. 

The  city  of  Lancaster  has  recently  erected  two 
plain,  but  commodious  and  convenient,  school -houses. 
They  are  well  arranged  in  all  respects,  and  supplied 
with  the  best  furniture.  Lancaster  may  be  a  little 
slow  sometimes,  but  she  is  always  sure  to  come  out 
right  in  the  end.  It  is  greatly  to  her  credit  that  while 
many  school  boards  in  other  cities  are  deeply  in  debt, 
her  school  finances  are  in  admirable  condition,  and 
the  people  have  never  been  heavily  taxed  for  school 
purposes. 

The  last  week  in  April  was  a  noted  week  in  the 
school  history  of  Bedford.  Examinations  were  held 
in  the  schools,  and  the  written  work  of  the  pupils  was 
placed  on  exhibition  in  a  room  at  the  court  house. 
Three  evenings  were  taken  up  with  public  perform- 
ances on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  people  in 
general  seem  to  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  them. 
The  Republican  says  of  the  eflBcient  principal :  • 

"  Professor  Francis  is  evidently  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  principal  of  our 
schools  that  we  have  ever  had.  Together  with  his 
experienced  corps  of  assistants,  he  has  been  doing 
good,  satisfactory,  and  efficient  work,  winning  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  students,  and  interesting  them 
in  their  studies  as  no  one  has  heretofore  done." 

Wilson,  a  British  chemist,  has  determined  the 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  nectar  of  various 
flowers.  A  single  fuchsia  flower  contains  a  little  more 
than  -j^^  of  a  grain,  a  flower  of  everlasting  pea  ^^ 
of  a  grain,  a  flower  of  monk's  hood  x^  of  a  grain,  and 
a  head  of  red  clover  ^f^  of  a  grain. 

The  people  of  1830  sat  in  the  evening  in  the  glow- 
ing light  of  a  pitch-knot  fire,  or  read  their  weekly 
newspapers  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  "  tallow -dip ; " 
now  in  city  and  village,  their  apartments  lure  bright 
with  the  flame  of  the  gas  jet,  or  the  softer  radiance  of 
kerosene.  Then,  if  the  fire  went  out  upon  the  hearth, 
it  was  rekindled  from  a  coal  from  another  hearth,  or 
by  flint,  steel  and  tinder.  Those  who  indulged  in 
pipes  and  cigars  could  light  them  only  by  some  hearth- 
stone; to-day  we  light  fire  and  pipes  by  the  match- 
safe,  at  the  cost  of  one-hundredth  of  a  cent.  In  those 
days  we  guessed  the  hour  of  noon,  or  ascertained  it 
by  the  creeping  of  the  sunlight  up  to  the  noon-mark 
drawn  upon  the  floor;  only  the  well-to-do  could  afford 
a  clock.  To-day  who  does  not  carry  a  watch  ? — and  as 
for  clocks,  you  may  purchase  them  at  wholesale,  by 
the  cart  load,  at  sixty-two  cents  apiece. 
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GOOD  NIGHT. 


Fbamz  AsT' 


1 .  In      the  west  the  sun     de  -  clin  -  ing,  Sinks  beneath  the  mountain  height.  Tints  the  clouds  with 

2.  Bleak  -  er  winds  the  flow*rs  be  -  numbing,  On    the  hearth  the  crick  -  ct  sings ;  Home  the  la  -  den 

3.  In     the  wind  the  grass    is  bending,  Flowers  now  slumber  in  the  shade ;  Birds   to  seek  their 

4.  Man  now  seeks  hb  peace-f ul  dwelling,  Cir  -  cles  round  the  rud  -  dy  blaze;  Of    the  sweets  of 


p=^^^ 


e^ 


gold-en   lin  -  ing,  Sets  the    hills  with  ru  -bies  shining,  Then  bids  all  the  world  good  nighL 

bee  flies  humming.  And  the   drow-sy  bat  is    coming.  Dart -ing  on   his  leath  -  em  wings, 

nests  are  wending.  Flocks  in  fold  the  shepherds  tending.  Homeward  flies  the  mountain  maid, 

la  -  bor  tell  -  ing.  Till  his  heart  with  rapture  swelling.  Grate  -  ful  gives  his  Mak  -  er    praise. 


^^p 


I 
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Good        night.     Good  night  I  Good  night.    Good  night  I   Good,  ntght.     Good    night  I 


w- 


^^ 
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GOOD  CHEER. 

Lively. 


CaAcovxBimR. 


1.  lliere's  much  good  cheer   in    youth -ful    age.  When  fair  •   y     scenes   the     heart    en  -  gage, 

2.  The     Sum  -  mer's  smile  we     ev   -  er    greet.  We     love      its        bcr  -  ries    fresh    and  sweet. 


«-'■■"■  .1.    .1 

When     all      iSi      sun  -  ny,      clear,  and  bright.  And    pleas  -  ures    reign  from    mom  till  night. 
And      Au  -  tumn  comes  with    welcome    glee,     O       yes,      its      fruits    we     long     to    see. 


fe^ 


I 

Oh,      who        like 
And      all  the 


^ 
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us  is        free     from    care?      Oh,     who  in 

year      'tis       filled    with    good.      To        us  who 


sports      has 
sail        on 


half     our  share  ?    We  bound  like  roe  -  bucks  o*er  the    plain.  And  ev  -  er  fresh  and  free  re  -  main, 
youth's  brightflood,  We  let     our    pleasures  take  the    wing,  And  ev  -  er,     ev  -  er,    ev  -  er   sing. 

I       1*/.  I  %Hd, 


La   k 


la      la     la      la 


lalaUUUlaUla      Ulala. 


►^  QLMIYS  MEW  SEBIES.-!^- 

Prepared  vith  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  hest  practical  teachers 
in  this  connlxy,  Th^  are  just  fitted  to  the  wants  ot  the  Bchool-room, 
and  yet  retain  all  the  originality  and  freshness  which  have  made  Frot 
Olney's  Books  so  attractive. 

^NOW  BEADY,  i^ 


OLNEira  FIRST  LEShOSa  IJf 
ABirHMETia 

This  iHiok  gives  tbe  niosc  artr«eclve  »,ai  flioroasli 

fireseaMliOD  of  Primary  ArltbrntiUo  ot  &iif  yet  puu- 
ItiheiL      It  is  very   e^eganliy   ItinyLratoit,  and   JiAS 
plenty  or  worlt  tor  the  solioJnr. 
Introduetory  ptVee,  W  cents.    Exahanga.  IS  oents. 
BouBil  In  full  cloth.    Introdacwiy  price,  !tt  cent*. 
ElohuiKB.  9*  cents. 

OLNEY'S  PBACTICIL  ARITHMETIC. 

TblitMKik  contains  400  posea.  and  more  examples 
R>r  practise  tlian  any  other  Eookot  Its  cLaaei  and  tlie 
examplee  are  belter  grailed  anil  moiii  piuctlcal. 

Till)  i-ul«a  are  krleland  elear. 

Introductory  piloe,  U  oente.    Kioliangs,  13  oenls. 

Bound  In  clolli,  leacher  iHujIc     I n trod uo lory  price. 


OtHET'S  8CIEHCE  OF  ARITRSFIIC. 

ThiH  bnoli  la  a  tlmrongh  and  eiliaoBllTe  treatise 
and  IsdSHlgneil  only  for  Normal  Sclioolg,  Htgh  licUooli 


WoeutA.    Kiel 


.17  price, 

:ehai(ge,«C 


il  In  eloUi,  leaUier  back, 


Olney's  First  Prlncrplcfl  nt  Al^bra. 

Thla  la  a  moet  admirable  book  for  beginners 
Al^eUra.  Bound  In  clotli,  leatber  back.  Intrwti 
1017  price,  *K  ceute.    Eicliange,  M  oents. 

OLNEI'S  COMPLETE  ALHEBBi.. 

_  r  CdlllftB,  1 
be  ready  In  June,  a 
publlslied. 

These  bneka  ntrm  the  BESTsnd  Chenpeat 
■rrlea     of    AHtkBeiim  Bud     AlKekraa  avvv 


application.     Avery'a  Elen . 

o^ophy  Laa  had  amoal  tnonder/ui  ruccat. 
COLTOM'S  NEW  SEOOBAPHIBS,    Edition  for 
ohI  Tables  ever  pat  la  a  School  CloograpUy,  and 

PATTKRSI>N'SSFEI.I.EBS.    Best  ever  printed. 
(.OBVINU'S  OITLIKE  V.  S.   HItTOBT.    Sew 

Kdltlop.  no»  ready,  down  to  \iiSl. 
HII.I.'S  RHETOBIO  AXB  PAbHEB'S  BQOK- 

KEEPtMU. 
^SBBipla  p 


■eat  fre«  ob  appIIcBllvB. 


SHELDON-  *  COMPANY-,  8  Muiiay  Stnet,  New  Tort 
Or    M.B.  SLOAIT.  198  Psaa  At«,  rittotargh,  Pt. 

l^l\e  ^^tei\t  l^riunipli  ©e^k. 

-Hic  DOVE-TATT.TTn  AlTD  ST£BL-DOW£:iiI.SD.$^ 


ADOPTED 
1880 


POTTSTOWN, 
LANCASTER, 
HUNTlNCDON,  ■' 
KORBISTOWN,  " 
SHENANDOAH,  " 
PHCENIXVILLE,  " 
EASTOM, 


ADOPTE3J 

leso 


SCR  ANTON,       PA. 
SHaUOKIN, 
NEWCASTLE,        " 
TUKKHANNOCK,  " 
MARIETTA, 
PITTSTON, 
LOCK  RAVEN,      - 
BEAVER  FALLS,   " 


«c.. 


&e. 


Br  Botird  have  pnrchu* 


.,  Makch  nd.  iSti. 


:  'Tiiuniph'iiiklyfinii>inniu,£li»ing  ' 
H."E.  SLAVMAIJrR,  alairni«»  »*«'>«■  cam 


H.  E.  SLAVHAKhiv,  L»v_ — — -. 

ff«.  J.  1.  HARTMAN,  t/lairm^i  PrtfilJ  CtMmitlit. 

Tbe  PeniuflTAiiIa  State  Aplonltaral  Society  Awarded  Highest  Premlnm  Sept.  10,  1870,  for 

li-Exoellence  in  Comfort,  Gonstmction  and  SuTability.■;^ 

KEfSTONK  SCBOOI,  m  CRIIRCfl  FORNITIIRE  COMPINT.  51S  Arch  StrwiL  PhiliJelohiL 


1881.  ^THE*-     '  1881. 

"AUTOMATIC," 


my    judemenl    ihat     l^ejr    will  poEnu   of  gml   merit      I 

prave  lobe  more  ccDnomical  and  wpecwllylo  lheca«c  wichi 

more   tBtiffacloty    in   tvcry  it-  1h«  seal  fi  railed  or  iowon 

Bvcrbch-eiacl-YAiiaFKAKZ  und'rnMlli.TBd  to  SwfMi 


*=^lf^=* 


->3tc  H  ©"A  P  3}e-e- 


What  is  said  of  the  "  ATTTOHATIC "  by  Prominent  Ednoators,   and 

Members  of  School  Boards  in  Important  Cities  and  Towns 

where  it  is  in  use. 

From  President  J.W.  STEARNS,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  March  ii,  i88i. 
The  Automatic  Scats  have  been  in  use  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  this  Nonnal  School 
for  six  months,  and  give  general  satisfaction.  No  ditBculty  has  been  experienced  in  get- 
ting the  pupils  to  use  thera  as  intended  by  the  inventor,  nor  have  we  found  any  inconven- 
veniencc  in  the  use  of  them.  On  the  other  hand  they  economiie  room,  and  better  than 
any  other  seat  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  keep  the  pupils  in  a  proper,  upright  position. 


From  LAURA  D.  AYRES,  Principal  Armour  Street  School,  Chicago. 

We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  Automatic  School  Furniture  which  has  been  in  use  in 

our  building  one  year.     It  is  handsome,  and  apparently   more  durable  than  any  I  have 

before  seen.     A  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  its  favor  is,  thatitissoarranged  as  to 

induce  an  erect  and  healthful  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 


From  CHARLES  MURPHY,  Janitor  and  Engineer  of  Armour  Street 
School  Building;  Chicago. 
During  the  six  years  that  I  have  been  engineer  and  janitor  of  school  buildings  in  Chi- 
cago, I  have  never  before  had  the  care  of  school  desks  that  were  so  firm  or  so  handsome 
as  the  Automatic  now  in  use  in  our  building,  and  none  that  were  so  convenient  for  both 
pupils  and  janitor. 


From  J.  W.  RUSSELL,  Treas.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
The  Automatic  School  Seats  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  entire  school  board,  the  nearest 
to  perfection  of  anything  that  we  have  seen  in  that  line.     They  are  admired  by  teachers, 
pupils,    parents,    and  visitors.     These  seats  are  easy  to   the    back,  are    noiseless,  con- 
venient and  beautiful. 


-Ml  CORSESFOliTDENCE  SOLICITEX).  4h- 


^O'SSS  BAER'S  SOITS,  LancaBter,  Fa., 

Oflneral  Ageats  for  Bastem  FeiuusylTaaia. 


-H|c  McSITFFBlTS  :N- 


EYIgED  f  EPE^g  MD  ^PELLER 


\,mM  ©YEi?  e]5E  jammeN  ^iti^e^dy  iN'H^eDiicBD.  1,000,000. 


IMmSefB  Seyised  Seadars  are  the  latest,  the 

most  attractive,  and  the  best  Readers  published. 

They  cover  a  wider  range  of  the  best  English  lit- 
erature than  any  other  series. 

They  contain  selections  from  the  writings  of  two 
hundred  (200)  standard  authors. 

They  are  better  and  more  profusely  illustrated  than 
any  other  series. 

They  are  embellished  with  250  engravings,  all  new, 
by  60  of  the  best  artists  in  America. 

They  are  adapted  to  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  book-making  art. 


HeOuffe/gEUTiMd  First  Edectie  Reader,    . 
MeGoffey*!  Berised  Second  Eclectic  Reader, 
Me6affe/8  Revised  Third  Edectie  Reader, 
MeOafl^y*s  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader, 
MeGoffey's  Revised  Fiflh  Edectie  Reader, 
McGnffe/s  Revised  Sixth  Edectie  Reader, 
MeGoffey's  Revised  Spelliss  Book, 


Ex. 

$0.10 

Intro. 

»0.17 

18 

80 

25 

42 

80 

50 

45 

72 

50 

85 

10 

17 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

**  I  have  received  the  beautiful  series  of  ICcGfTdfe7*8  RoTisod  SeftderSf  which  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  added  so  greatly  to  the  value 
and  beauty  of  these  standard  and  justly  valued  books. 

*'  I  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  McGuffey,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  among  the  wisest  and  best  American 
educators.  I  know  that  he  regarded  these  Readers  as  the  most  important  work  of  his  life — highly  useful 
as  it  was  in  other  respects. 

"  This  revision  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory,  for  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  thanking  you;  and  I 
hope  the  series  may  long  hold  its  honored  place  in  the  favor  of  the  American  public." 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  WORLD,  BOSTON. 

**  We  must  say  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  that  the  selections,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  nn< 
commonly  good ;  the  gradation  is  judicious ;  and  our  most  eminent  authors  are  represented.  The  com- 
piler's  constant  aim  is  obvious,  to  produce  proper  ethical  results  in  connection  with  drill  in  reading;  and 
the  booV^  as  a  whole,  as  we  have  reason  to  testify  from  several  weeks  of  actual  trial,  are  very  fascinating 
(or  pleasure  reading. 

"  Their  gr^nt  charm,  howevery  is  i»  their  pictures,  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  ate  in  the  best  style, 
koth  as  respects  drawing  and  engraving,  now  compassed  by  American  art.  There  are  any  number  of  cuts 
scattered  lavishly  through  these  books  which  are  equal  in  beauty  and  design  and  delicacy  of  execution  to 
the  best  work  that  has  been  seen  in  the  magazines.     We  can  say  no  more." 


PROM  THE  AMERICAN  STATIONER,  NEW  YORK, 

**  An  event  which  is  noteworthy  for  the  influence  it  will  exert  upon  the  future  is  the  new  edition  of  Mc- 
Guffey's  Readers,  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  The  point  to  which  I  refer  is  the  marvelous  excellence  of 
the  engravings.  Money  could  buy  nothing  better  in  that  line,  and  the  engraver  can  produce  nothing  more 
perfect.  It  is  of  the  style  and  quality  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  celebrated  New  York  Illustrated  Mag- 
azines. When  the  boys  and  girls  whose  young  eyes  look  on  these  splendid  engravings  become  men  and 
women,  sham  and  shoddy  in  art  will  have  to  stand  aside,  will  get  no  quarter  from  them." 

McaXTFFE7'S  REVZSEB  HE.^BERS. 


New  Yokk  Ott, 

HOBOKKN, 

Trrkr  Hautb, 

FOKT  W*YN«, 

Sandusky, 
oskaloosa, 
Chilacoths,  O., 
Gkbenvillb,  Mich., 
Mexico,  Mo., 
Newport.  Ky,, 
Grrrnsbukg,  Ind,, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 
Wilmington,  III., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Urbana.  Ilu, 

CALlKtRNIA  Pa., 

Newark,  O., 


Brooklvm, 
Patterson.  N.  J., 
DuBUQUR,  Iowa. 
Burungton,  Iowa, 
Paris,  Kt., 
Iowa  City, 
Savannah,  Mo., 
Cakrolton.  Ga,, 
Wichita,  Kan., 
Zaneeville,  O., 
GarrollOtt,  I  a. 
Georgetown.  iCy,, 
Savannah,  Mo„ 
Fkeoericktowm,  Mo., 
Columbus,  Ind., 
Ark,Ott,Kan., 
Flushing,  N.  Y., 


Saint  Louis, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
TopEKA,  Kansas, 
Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Shelbyville,  Tbnn., 
South  Bend,  Ind., 
Carbondale,  III., 
Remington,  Ind., 
Effingham,  Kas., 
Steubenville,  O., 
Middlbtown,  Mass., 
Anderson,  Inu., 

Hamilton,  0.,t 
Mansfield,  O., 
Gallatin,  Mo., 
CoucoEOiA,  Kam., 
Cynthiana,  Ky., 


San  Fkancisco, 
Sacramento, 
Chaklbston,  III. 
Lexington,  Ky., 

KiBKSVILLE,  Mo. 

Dayton,  O. 
Richmond,  Ind., 

CONNEBSVILLE,  InD., 

Cuthbbbt,  Ga., 
Clarksville,  Tbnn., 
Ashland,  Miss., 
Piebcv  City,  Mo., 
Bloomington,  Inol. 
Seymour,  Ind., 
Ambricus,  Ga. 
Bahalia,  Miss. 
Elk  Falls,  Kan., 


Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, 
E.  Saganaw,  Mich., 
Columbus,  O., 
Cedak  Rapids,  I  a., 
Portsmouth,  O., 
Valpakaiso,  Ind., 
Atlantic,  Iowa, 

ClHCLBVILLB,  O. 

Carunvillb,  III., 
Olamon,  Mb., 
Hartfobd  City,  Ijcd., 
St.  Jambs,  N.  Y., 
Sullivan,  Ind., 
Clinton,  III., 
Taunton,  Mass., 
Columbus,  Kam. 


And  000  Other  largfe  Cities  and  To^us. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  &  New  York. 


-HliThe  Best  and  The  Ohea.jpoat.'f* 

The  "Star"  Bent- Wood  Desk. 

THIS  Desk  has  been  thorougMy  tested  in  all  grades  of  Schools,  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  found  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  Desk  ever  purefiased  by 
any  School  Officer.  It  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  respect,  and  no  District  or  School  hu 
ever  made  a  mistake  in  using  it.     It  will  always  prove  satisfactory. 
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•**  REAX)  THE  TESTIMOlSrT** 

And  decide  whether  it  will  not  pay  to  examine  this  Desk  before  making  purchase. 


Jialttmoi^,  Uil,,  May  U 


"Bent  IFcwI"  Deska  and  they  hHTe  prorwJmoBl 

iBlHotory.    They  are  convenient  In  form,  -  

•rUcle  of  Fui-Dltui-e,  eatlly  kcpl  clean.,  Hnd 


1. 1»1. 

I?™ 
■o.«h. 


1,  frequentiy  rtmovci 

—  of  viear  or  weak  fnlna.  Tliuyaro, 


It  quality,  a  very  Inexpensive  tli 
Very  stiioerely  yooi's. 


I.  L.  rt.  Medea  * 


^jandtlnilllicm  parlecll) 

9ly  DSed  9luDe  we  bouKlictliutu 
iiB  inily,       ^  ^  HoLL*j.i.. 
JVeifdmf  Xewbcrri/  Coiltg*. 
N.  Y.,  May  ISlh,  ISSL 


Jleitri.  L.  B.  McCierie  i£  Co. 

Oenti:  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
"ami  Wood"6cbocH  I>«!)k» IxmglK ' 
ago  ImTe  baea  anfirdy  mtltjtatory 


J.  U.  Joe 
Co.,  Pi.,  MayBtt 


both  t«atiiers  and  Boholan,  and  an  o .. 

■diool-rooni.    I  olieerfally  reammend  tl.em  U 
geuerol  puliUo.         BcspeotluUr  yours, 

P.  a.  Tma-mnan. 

7iST  SimmiRT.  BtrvLOi  Co>.  Pa..  ApiH  l£th.  168L 
Xt.  B.  McCteei  <£  Ot..  Pltiladetphia. 

The  ••Bmt  Wood"  Deaks  which  I  bousht  ofyoB 
four  yeai-a  ago  have  given  enttre  uiUaraclKin.  Tliey 
Ikave  beoii  in  conttant  wh  Thirty  Monifu  and  we  haw 

wltatever.     1    woold    nnliesilHtlnuly   aiy   ttisttbe 

"lient  WooO"  DesksaraBupei-lor  tor  servk»  to  auy 
olhec  desk  I  kao*  of.       Eespecttnlly  youra. 

WHAFroH.  Pcrma  Co..  Pa.,  April  mh,  IStl. 
JLB.McaeeftVo. 

OeTUi.-Tlie  '-BejH  ITaod"  Desks  bought  for  thto 
diatiict  tn  1»78  have  Iwen  tbomnglil;  tried  im  (A* 

well,  and  there  Is  not  vet  the  flrst  sign  of  fH 
I  ililnk  tbvj  have  proved  to  be  all  you  sT 


Johnstown,  Pe 
L.  S.  XeClett  A  Cb..  aohooi  FVttUi 

lOte  Areh  titrtet,  FM , 

Pear  Mr*,— The  English  and  Classl 
Johnstown.  P.i.liavelii  ■  " 


Api-u  aeth,  i§st. 

iad^pJtia 

:iusBtcal  Sobool    al 


(.'hool  Iteslu 


K,  Sn.  a!  OwintMlw, 


BUT  THIS  DESK  lad  Ton  Will  Have  Similar  Experience  to  tli&t  Qaoted  Above. 


la.  B.  McCX«SBS  &  CO.,  GoQeral  Seluol  Famiahers, 

1026  Arcli  St..  FMladelplila. 


«  A  STJCCESS  EVERYWHERE,  ^ 

iPFLKTONS'  READBRS,  PENNSYLVANIA  AQENCY  QUACKSHBOS'  composit.on 

QUAOUNBOS'  GRAMIIARS,     ^^ •  ^^^16tOI(  CE!  C O*     KROSTS  DEAWINO  BOOKS, 

AFPLBTONS- OBOORAPHIBS.  EDUCATIONAL  DEPJ^RTMENT.  TOUMAITS  OHBHrSTRT, 

;  MAHSH'S  BOOK-KBEPDW, 

HODB,  COPT  BOOB,  PASSICOBS.  MasaMt.  BAM»BS8'  Um  8BM1SS, 

dUACnHBOS- fflSPORBS.    ''"^'^  "T^^Ttrri  8^''  Otto  Stodarf  T«t-Book.. 


Jhe  pooks  pemanded  by  Educators. 

•|  ^lie  Irfttest  aadi  Beat  T€st«B@@ka»  |- 


PPLE'FeNg'  lE^IEg  0F 


Froza  Pennsylvaxiia  School  Journal,  Edited  by  J.  F.  Wickershaxn,  LZj.  D. 
Suptf  Public  Instruction,  and  J.F.  MeCaskey,  Principad  Male 

Siffh  School,  Z^ancattter,  Fa. 

We  hare  been  through  Appletons'  Readers  carefully  from  first  to  last,  and  are  delighted 

with  them.     Lessons  on  "  How  to  Read"  are  placed  at  intervals  through  them.    These 

present  the  most  important  principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be 

readily  understood  by  even  a  child.     Being  made  reading  exercises^  they  are  not  likely  to 

be  neglected  as  lessons  upon  Elocution  frequently  are  when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or 

by  way  of  an  introduction.       _______^______._.^_._^^__ 

GIVE  EITTIRE  SATISFACTION  IN  SCHUTLEILL  COTTNTT  WHERE 

ABE  USED. 


From  JESSE  NEWLIN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 

and  President  Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Having  visited  nearly  all  the  ffty-four  districts  in  which  Appletons'  Readers  have  been 
used  during  the  school  year  about  closing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
as  it  is  to  the  school  officers  to  know  that  these  Readers,  without  exception^  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From  A.  B.  STEWART,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers  and  compared  them  with  others  of  our 
School  Readers.     I  consider  them  superior  to  the  Readers  now  used  in  our  schools. 

From  S.  A.  BAER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Series  of  Readers  and  regard  them  excellent  in  every 
particular ;  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first-class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  is  there 
that  is  not  essential. 


A  full  set  of  AppUtons^  Readers  wiU  be  sent  pre-paid  to  any  Director  y  Teacher,  or  Friend 
of  Education,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  $i,io.  After  inspection  they  can^  if  desired,  be 
returned,  at  our  expense,  and  the  money  refunded. 

Exchange.        Introduction 
-A-PPLKTONS*    FIRST    RS^^DSR.       ...        ^O.IO  .20 

ai*plb:tons»  stccont)  rsa^dkr,  -      -  .is  .3S 

APPLKTOlSrS'    THIRD  RKADKR,    -       -  .  .20  .42 

APPLKTONS*    inOXJRTH    RB^IDJBR,  -  .25  .50 

i^^PPLICTONS*     iniB^TH    RIC^X>SR,     '-       -      -  .40  l.OO 

JOHIT  A.^  M.  PiLSSMOHE,  FottsviUe,  FaT 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION,  for  Teachers,  Superintendents,  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Art  Studcmi. 
lu  lustnal  Drawing,  Water  Color,  Oil  Painting,  and  Modeling  in  Clay.  Opens  July  c.  for  four  weeks. 
Expenses  low.     Send  for  circular.  ^         r       j    /  j» 

V7.  S.  QOODITOITaS,  Columbus,  Oliio. 

Sup^.  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  Director  of  Columbus  Art  SckeU, 


-^  1881-82- 3|w- 

Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping 

Refipectfully  notifies  all  whom  it  may,  can,  must, 

,i&^H  ^"""^^^  ""^"'^  ^'^  «*>«^^  conceri  that  he  has 
perfected  arrangements  for  supplying  all  demands  for 

I.  Pennsylvania  Reversible  WrlUne  Books. 

(Large  Size,  6  Nos.,  doz.|1.20  ;  or  Small,  lo 
Wos.  84c.  do2. 

».  ^^X5^  inches, )  $  I  .oo.     Patent  July  «,  187?, 

III.  Ellsworth's  Reversible  ExaminaUou 
.,r  V*'*®"'    75ct8.  perdoa. 

IV.  Essential  Penmanship.    New  and  Com- 
plete Manual,         ...  f,  oo 

The  Original  Pioneer  Work  of  1862,  (cuts  re- 
juvenated)        .         .  '^  'yea 

VI.  Ellsworth's  Manual  of  Compos'ttlon  and      ' 
Letter  Wrltluff,  ,en 

VII.  Ellsworth's  %Jlate    Writing*  Coples.^^ 
,,„J3  to  Set  (pasteboard),  .     *.       \        ^.q 
*  "^^'»|8worth's   Combined  Blotter  and       * 

Fer  gross,         ...  -eu 

X.  Ellsworth's  ReveralbreSciioorDlarles:      ' 
Spelling  Blanks,Cash  and  Memorandum 

vw  »?»k8,&c.    (Pocket  EdlUons). 

XI.  Ellsworth's   Book-Keepiue  Manual— 
Comjilete "   ,  ^^^ 

Part  I.— Single  Entbt,  "      .'      •*  61 

Part  II.— Double  Entkt,         .        .  6% 

__„    Blanks,  per  set,        ...  'ef 

XII.  Ellsworth's  Steps  of  Book-Keeplug.'  54  c 
Blanks  to  do.        .       .  ®  ' 

XIII.  Ellsworth's    Book-Keepiuff  'chaVt, 

or  *  Tree  of  Business.  30x40  hi.,  on  Rollers,  $1. 00 
Address  orders  to  jao 

!•  B.  Uppiaeott  &  Co., 

STATE  TRADE  AGENTS, 
Or  FHII.ADELPHIA.  FA. 

Geo.  W.  Sanderson,  Hnntlngiion,  Fa. 
A-  W,  MeClojr  A  Co.,  Pittsbaryli. 
K.  B.  Sweeney,  Irwin's, 

•A^GBNTS  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 


MITCHELL'S 

NEW 

OUTLINE 

MAPS. 


SmtllStriei,  $10. 

Lug0  8«rlei,  $30. 

With  Key. 


New  Editions 
mounted  on 

Ash  Rollers, 
Now  ready. 


AND 


NEW 


Bt 

1.  Word  Method. 


AMERICAN':  Ti!lX& 

85.  per^Set.     RE  A  PTTf  Cf 

and  Companion.         C^-HAlXtTSs 
PublUhwl  hy 

T.  H«  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philskda.. 


GET 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

NEW  EDinOK  lubi 
118,000  Words,  3000  En^wviiiem 
4600  NEW  WORDS  and  Heimings, 

Biograpliical  Diotionary 
of  over  9700  Names. 


Warmljr 
INDORSED  BY 

Geo.  Bancroft, 

Jolin  L.  Motle j» 

ITItz-O.  HaUeck, 

N.  P.  Willis. 

EUho  Barritt, 

HoAis  Choate. 

B.H  Smart. 

Wm.  H.  Presoott, 

Geo.  P.  Marsh, 

•.ohn  G.  WhltUer, 

Jolui  G.  Saxe, 

Xianlel  Webster, 

Henry  Clay, 

H.  Colerldgro, 

Horace  Mann. 

.  Ezra  Abbot, 

W.  D.  Howells, 

Wm.  T,  Harris, 

dilef  Justice  Walte. 

Wm.  M.  Evarto, 

by  more  than 

FIFTY 

Colleepo  Presidents, 

and  by  the 

best  American 

and 

European  Scholars. 


Warmly 
reoommMided  \rf 

State  Si^trlsteiidtB 
PnldioSdioolBof 

Maine, 

New  Haaipa]ilr«h 

Vermont, 


Coiufteoiioi&t» 
New  York. 


New  Jersey, 

Olilis 
Vlrstnla 

niinola, 
Wlsoenatn, 


Neliraaka, 


KentnidKy, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Oregon, 

And  FonrteeiK 

other  States, 

Also  Canada 


I'QbUshedbyQ.  A  C.HERBUM.&pringfieId,Hi 


JONES  BROTHERS  &  GO 

PUWJSHKRS  OF  im  UfDUCTTIVX  EDVCATfOKAL  S 


Rldpath*s  Indaetl^e  Grammar. 
Ridpath's  Gram.  School  HIsC  of  f lie  17.  ■• 
Rldpaih*a  Aeademle  Hist,  of  the  V.  S. 
niine*s  Indneti^e  Arithmetics, 
Milne's  Elements  of  Alirebra. 
Forhrtver*s  Patent  HrawinK  Tablets. 
Smith's  Practical  Manic  Reader. 
Cirst  lessons  in  Philolosy. 

CnrCINHATL       PHTLADBLPmA.       CBICABO^ 


The  Great  Household  Book  of  the  I>«y.  intsrssU 
teX.  Practical,  Attractive  and  UBcfaTr         "f^*- 

Full  of  thinn  whieh  •rery  hoo'ckeeper  waaU  to  ISTir. 

Wno  pnpor^Clear  type.  Boancifbl  Mndinsa.    Low  btImI 

«...        -  ^ 


▲cento  Wanted.    ^  Bale*  JUpld.      S.r«n.  ove^ 

and  liberal  forms  nentfreo.    AddrvM  -*'»*«■ 

J.CUMgCUBDT  a  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


state  Jlormal  School. 


VIEW  OF  UBSAS7. 


-**  ItlBHSRY  ePEN  FeRTY-BLYE  KeORg  PER  WEEK.  *♦ 

A  Scliool  for  SducaUoxi  of  Teacliers.    Koue  but  those  who  in- 
tend to  become  Teachers  desired  as  Students. 


For  Circulars 'address 


J.  A.  COOPEB,  Edlnboro.  Fa. 


FIRST  TEARS 

fay  gcbools  aqd  Juvenile  Classes 

B7  aEOROE  F.  KOOT. 


SONGS 


'    HMltallon. 
'    Special  OecaalOBB. 
iir  XTEKT  DBrABTHGHT 

'*FIBST  TEABS   IN   SONS-LAND" 


e  jon  seleet  «  ■»••&  for  the  Fall 


The  Penusylnnia  EdnW  Bumn. 


B"o'J 


ort-PHnclpalt 
B.  LANDIS, 


•m 


BUCKEYE  BELL^FOUNDRy 

VAHOUZEH  irTi^cTa°*i^i^  0. 


FOB  8Um>AT  SCBOOL8I 

The  Beacon  Light  I 


^cr'TKi  BiuoK  Light  hu  many  noUrhyiwu,  uid*£ 
iiTEciat  of  DielodJet.  Specimen  coplei  juaiicd  for  ^ciitn; 
Liberal  reduction  ^  quaolLlIe*. 

milTIITIIQ  ChDin*ndSod«iei  wmdowellM 

LANIAIAO.  eodil.einuiiuL.e..(H.byptrf«iiiU« 
eilhcr  a  Sacred  CanUli,  as  Buck's  46tli  Pialm,  (fi)  or  Ch^ 
wick-i  ipleudid  Joitph't  Bondage  (» I,)  or  Buileifeeld'i  fie), 
iharur,  (»,,Jott.ylhevftyfMy  E»lher,  [50  cu.,1  or  Rootl 
al»a;>  populu  Hayimike»,fi|i,)or  Buck't  Uod  Muoto,  (ti.lo). 

The  EmersoD  Msihoil  for  fieed  Orgu.  2^°-  ^"m^ 

.rfii)'  betimaiUd,ptsl free,  for  nlaU  pric, 
OLIVBB  DITSON  A  CO,,  Boatoa,  Hau. 

J.  e.  DITBOX  A  CO.,  Pbiladelpkia, 


"Kitliil  Evgrjvlimt   Will  Bill  Wb<n*<r  8Mf." 


E  LORD'S  PRAYER. 


I>ii>f#1.10 


II  puIPAJd.  tecurelr  eDvcUtped,  o 
tu,  wtea  t*v«nd  IctI  an  dcaLnd 

t.  P.  McCMlieT>  l-Kiicaiter,  Pa. 


The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

,  PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  z88r. 


The  Latest  Improved  and  Best  Desk  now  manufactured. 
The  attention  of  School  Directors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
backs  and  seats  of  the  "  Paragon''    are  double-tongued   and 

frooved.    They  are  also  firmly  glued  and  finished  as  one  piece 
y  machinery,  and  are  not  shipped  as  "  bundles  of  loose  slats." 


!!8 
fil 
ill 

i\\ 

"  s "" 


SLAB  BENCHES  AND  LOOSE  SLAT  SEATS-  HATE  HAD  THEIR  DAT. 


til 

1m 

hi 
\n 

pi 

ill 

Ml 
I'.i 


*  si 

S«S 

!!' 

I  If! 

Hi 

^■(^  IfO  SCBEff S  WORKISe  OUT  OB  SLATS  FALLING  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-BOOM.  •!>-{■ 

— I . 

INTRODUCTIONS  IN  PBNN9YI.VANIA.— The  falloiirlDgaamedareaiDoag  tbe  nametoniB  Intro- 
dactlODB  r  Tha  Puicso  Duk  la  Ponnsylranla  daring  tba  past  rear :  Erla,  Tituivllla,  UaDcy,  Diuhsrc, 
SmlcklbuTg,  Oiwuyo,  SlaUDftoD,  New  Albany,  BUlrivlllc,  Lstrobc,  Llvermore,  Sleeltoa,  Laporte,  Scotldale, 
Hc*bayp«a,  Watuburf,  OraU.  Bradford,  CoalmoDt,  Coateaville,  Wcllaboro,  Rgcdabuci,  Newport,  Uyeridala, 
Kiitanniuf,  Snaquahaaoa,  Ualon  City,  OTccDtbuTC,  Harriiburi,  etc.  In  Buoaia  MiiDe  BOOO  ot  these  desks  &re 
In  BBtlshotory  use  In  theaoboola;  In  Claveland  some  Sflttfl  i  no  of  otiier  Important  pl&oes.  The  City  of  Erie 
tuiaoveraVtOofthemla  use,  and  win  use  no  other.  Sapt.  B.  8.  Joiria,  of  Erie,  says;  "The  School  Fnrnl- 
tnre  of  the  BuOklo  Hardware  Co.  has  been  la  ase  In  our  soboola  for  a  number  of  years,  and  It  ranks  as  ttte 

beat  ot  the  several  kinds  pnt  up  In  our  batldlnga.' ' 

iVe  wish  every  School  Officer  to  see  samples  of  the  Paragoti  before  buying.  The  flagon 
Desks  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed.     If  notified  in  time  we  wiuat- 


JOHN  M.  SAXTDBR,  822  N.  3d  St.,  SanlabiarK.  Pa., 
H.  S.  ACKEBHAN,  ereeDBbir;,  Pa.,  or  BUFFALO  HABDWABB  CO.,  Baffalo,  H.  I. 


3  2044  102  790  912 


